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PART II. 


General and Phyaleal Chemistry. 


The Molecalar Scattering of Light in tcPentane. Raiu> 
VKNKATASUBBA Vknkatbswaban (T., 1922, 121, 2655—2663). 


The Calculation of the Hydrogen Dissiznilar Spectra freoa 
the Inner Movements of the Electrons. I. £. FtrsB (B. 
Physik, 1922, 11, 364 — 378). — A theoretical paper in which the 
general typo of the potential function in the inner field oi the 
atom has l^n elucidated, and methods are outlined of determining 
the true series constants from the course o( this function. The 
calculation of the spectrum of an idealised cubic sodium atom fpves 
a quantum relationship of the sodium terms which is in agreement 
wiw the new Bohr assumptions. A consistent quantitative inter- 
pretation of the sodium spectrum will be given in the seoo^ part 
of this paper. <r 
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hydrogen in this region, and the termination on the long wave- 
length side of X 243 of the great absorption band of hydrogen 
whicli begins at about X 850. Water-vapour gives a speetrum in 
the ultra-violet extending to about X 900, and consisting of oxygen 
lines, hydrogen series lines, the secondary spectrum of hydrogen, 
and some bands probably not due to hydrogen. For air, a speetrum 
was obtained to X 350. A. A. E. 

EjSect of Pressure on the Band Spectra of Nitrogen. Jean 
Huddleston {Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 327).— An investigation of 
the negative pole bands and the second group of positive bands 
jjroduced by nitrogen or air at pressures ranging from one to six 
atmospheres by means of a spark discharge, using a transformer 
or small induction coil. In nitrogen at one atmosphere pressure, 
the positive and negative bands were of about the same strength, 
whilst as the pressure increased there was gradual formation of 
a continuous spectrum, the positive and negative bands being 
similarly affected. With air, the negative bands were stronger 
than the positive. In the region of the first group of positive 
bands, which was observed visually, there was no evidence of any 
band structure at or above one atmosphere pressure. A. A. E. 

Deterxxxination of the Wave-lengths of 118 Titanium Lines 
by means of the Interferometer. Frederick L. Brown 
{Astrophys. J., 1922, 56, 53 — 70). — By the use of a Fabry-Perot 
interferometer and a Hilger spectrograph of the constant-deviation 
prism type, a number of titanium lines between X 4263*134 and 
X 6261*097 have been measured in comiiarison with the cadmium 
line X 6438*4696. A. A. E. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Pyridine and 
isoQuinoline. H, Fischer and P. Steiner {Compt. rend., 1922, 
175, 882—884; ef. Henri and Steiner, A., 1922, i, 928). — A quanti- 
tative study of the absorption spectra of pyridine and woquinoline 
in hexane solutiem has given new results. In the case of pyridine, 
the bands which correspond with those of benzene are replaced by 
a single band, whilst five new bands were observed in the region 
of greater wave-length. The curve obtained for t^oquinoline 
resembles that given by naphthalene, but is situated as a whole 
towards the region of shorter wave-length. Certain general simi- 
larities are also found between the spi^etra of pyridine and iso- 
quinoline. H. J. E. 

Luminescence of Zinc Oxide above Red Heat. E. L. 

Nichols (Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 429— 430).— Zinc oxide, whilst 
not photoluminescent or responsive to A-rays, is susceptible to 
excitation by the hydrogen flame ii(cf. Nichols and Wilber, A., 1922, 
ii, 105, 806) with the development of (a) a red band which appears 
when the oxide is heated at 568® ; at 700® it is displaced by a yeUowish- 
green band, (6) a yellowish-green band which disappears at about 
940®. The point of maximum brightn(‘ss, somewhat alwvc 800®, 
may indicate the occurrence of some molecular transfonwaii<»n. 

A. A. E. 
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€:hemi4umindsceiiC6 and the Therxnochemical Behaviour 
ci Organo-xnagneeitim Compounds. 1. LirscHm and Orro 
E. KaEbbrsb (Z. phyaikal. CAm., 1022, 102, 393—416). — ^An in* 
vestigation on the mechanism of the luminescence brought about 
by chemical reactions. It is shown that ethereal solutions of 
magnesium phenyl, ^bromophenyl, o-tolyl, p-tolyl, p-diphenyl, 
and Qi-naphthyl bromides in the presence of air all give rise to a 
white luminescence, whilst in the presence of oxygen a blue lumines* 
cenco varying in shade is observed. On the other hand, magnesium 
ethyl, benzyl, n-propyl, and camphor bromides, magnesium ethyl, 
»'propy], and i^oamyl iodides, magnesium 9t-propyl and triphenyl* 
methyl chlorides, and all compounds in which the magnesium is 
directly linked with an aliphatic carbon atom, do not give rise to 
luminoscence under the influence of air or oxygen in ethereal 
solution. The luminescence gains in intensity in the above-named 
compounds with increasing molecular weight, and the light gives 
a continuous spectrum which extends from the green to the blue, 
and in no case does it correspond with the absorption spectrum of 
the ethereal solution. The dry magnesium halogen derivatives, 
irrespective of whether they are aliphatic or aromatic, give a much 
more intense light when in contact with air or oxygen than the 
ethereal solutions ; here the light is of a green colour and gives a 
continuous spectrum. Among other reactions which are accom- 
panied by luminescence, ^he authors note the action of nitrous oxide 
and ethyl nitrite, nitric oxide and ethyl nitrate, nitrogen dioxide 
and acetyl chloride, carbon dioxide and water, carbon monoxide 
and benzene triozonide in benzene solution, and chloropicrin and 
magnesium phenyl bromide. It is shown that a high velocity of 
reaction is not a necessary cause of luminescence ; large heat changes 
or active masses are also not at all determinative of luminescence. 
The heat of formatiem ci a number of additive compounds of ethyl 
ether and Grimard compounds and the heat of reaction of these 
sttbstanees wi^ water have been determined calorimeiaricaUy. In 
the case of the Grignard compounds, the authors are of the opinion 
that either the Grignard compound (1) or the mono-ether deriv- 
ative (II) is the seat of the luminescence, R*Mg*X (I) + n mols. 
ether ~ R*Mg*X, ether (II) +n mols. ether ^ R*J&X, 2 ether. 

J. F. S. 

Theory of Radiation Transformation. I. General 
Bfechanism of Photochemical Processes. Fritz Wsiqert (2. 
physikal. Chem., 1922, 102, 416 — 437). — ^A theoretical paper in 
which the mechanism of the absorption of light and its conversion, 
when absorbed, into such a form that it can bring about a chemical 
reaction is discusscKi. J. F. S. 

The Photochemistry of Hydrogen-Chlorine Bffibctnree. 

Fritz Weiobrt (Z, Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 456 — 458). — ^A study of 
the Draper effect, and the changes in density which occur on 
illumination of mixtun's of chlorine and hydmgen with light of 
short wave-length. On exfiosun' of the gaseous mixture to light 
from an electric spark, a wave of cloud spread out from the illumi- 

1—2 
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nated region which synchronised with a movement of the suxfaoe 
of a water manometer in contact with the gas. The initial stag^ 
in the propagation of the wave and its mode of formation were 
examined by a photographic method. No appreciable change was 
observable until 1/160 second after illumination, when bright 
remons appeared in the tube near the point of entrance of the 
li^t. This brightness reached a maximum in 1/40 second, and 
had entirely disappeared in 1 /lO second. The rate of combination 
between hydrogen and chlorine thus ap^ars to reach a maximum 
1/40 of a second after illumination. The chain-like mechanism 
postulated by Bodenstein and Nemst for this reaction provides 
the most convenient interpretation of this time interval. If lO® 
molecules be converted one after the other by one energy quantum, 
it can be shown that each element in the chain takes 10”® seconds 
to be completed. This interval of time occurs frequently in the 
modem atomic theory of chemical action. W. E. G. 

EfiEect of .Y-Rays on Chemical Reactions. O. B. Olson 
{Scicnccy 1922, 56, 231). — Exposure to Y-rays of cyc/ohexanol con- 
tained in a brass cell, resulted in the dissolution to a greenish-blue 
solution of about 0*1 g. of copper. Calculations based on the 
conditions of the experiment indicate that the Y-rays produced 
some kind of trigger action. Mesitylene showed a similar behaviour. 
On account of the large eflEect produced by relatively small amounts 
of energy, the possible preparation of organic compounds by the 
use of Y-rays is indicated. A. A. E. 

Adsorption of Radium-JB and Radium-C by Ferric Hydr- 
oxide. John Arnold Cranston and Robert Hutton (T., 
1922, 121, 2843—2849). 

The Ionisation Potential of Selenium Vapour. A. D. Uddbn 
(Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 385 — 388). — ^The ionisation potential of 
selenium vapour is found to be 12-7 db 0-4 volts. If this potential 
is substituted for V in the equation v ~ Vejh, the limiting frequency 
of the spectrum of selenium vapour is about 980 A. A. A. E. 

The Ionisation of Abnormal Helium Atoms by Low Volt- 
age Electronic Bombardment. Frank Horton and Ann 
Catherine Davies (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 1140— 1146).— The 
formation and maintenance of an arc in helium with alternating 
E.M.F. at about 5 volts has been described by Kannenstine (Astro- 
phys. J., 1922, 56, 346). This occurs only if the helium contains 
abnormal helium atoms activated by voltages above 20*4. This 
result indicates the possibility of ionising abnormal helium atoms 
bv electrons having 4*8 volts energy. In the present paper, 
abnomal atoms are produced by the action of radiation from an 
auxiliary side-tube of the apparatus, and the effect of bombarding 
these with a stream of electrons is investigated. Ionisation com- 
menced at about 4-5 volts. Below this voltage the ionisation 
was very slight. Thus no abnormal atoms could have been present 
which had absorbed radiation corresponding with voltages greater 
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than 21*2 volts. The abnormal atoms responsible for the main* 
tenanoe of low- voltage arcs must correspond therefore with 20*4 
and 21*2 volts. There is no necessity to assume the existence of 
metastable helium atoms^ W. £. 6. 

The Temperature Ionisation of Elements of flsi H%her 
Groups in the Periodic Classification. Meoh Sad Saha 
{Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 1128 — 1139). — ^The deg^ of ionisation 
of the alkaline-earth metals, as measured by the intensity of the 
spectrum lines in the sun, is greater than that of the alkali metals 
with similar ionisation potentials. This is due to differences in the 
rates of loss of the outer electrons under the influence of external 
forces, and in the speeds of recombination of the displaced electron 
with the positively charged atoms. The two outer electrons in 
bivalent elements will be displaced with equal ease by bombar^ng 
electrons, and, for elements with the satne ionisation potentials, 
the number of successful hits by the collision of an electron with 
a bivalent atom will be twice as great as \i1th a univalent atom. 
A sterio factor also operates in the same direction. Owing to the 
protective action of the remaining electron, the recombmation of 
the displaced electron with the positively charged bivalent atom 
will be slower than in the case of a univalent atom. The equation 
deduced by Boltzmann for the sterio factor in the formation of 
diatomic gases is appli^ to the case of the combination between 
an ionised atom and an electron, and it is shown that the effective 
ionisation potential /^=/— 2*357 log (w«n6)/23,000 volts. The 
variation in the effective ionisation potential of the elements with 
temperature is calculated from this equation, and the results are 
in agreement with the intensities of the lines in the stellar spectra 
for uni*, bi-, ter-, quadri-, and quinque-valent elements. The 
successive stages in the ionisation of a multivalent element arc 
shown to follow in quick succession as the temperature rises. 

W. E. G. 

Inelastic Collisions of Electrons in Vapours of certain 
Compound Molecules. Paul D. Foote and F. L. Mohlsr 
(Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 394). — ^The ionisation potential of zinc 
ethyl is 12 volts and the resonance potential about 7 volts. The 
ionisation potentials of zinc chioride and mercuric chloride are 
12*9 volts and 12*1 volts, respectively. In the case of carbon 
monoxide, there are two ionisation potentials, namely, 10*1 and 
14*3 volts. Besides these inelastic collisions, electrons undergo the 
following velocity losses without producing ionisation : 6*4, 12*1, 
13*6, 19*1, 21*9, and 24*6 volts. There is a marked contrast in the 
behaviour of sodium and potassium chlorides on the one hand and 
calcium on the other; vapours of the former are highly ionised at 
2 mm. pressure, preventing measurements of the ionisation potential, 
whilst calcium vapour is not appreciably ionised at TOO*^. 

A. A, E. 

Solubility of Barium Seleuate. Juijus Msybb and Waltib 
Fbiedbich (Z. physihal. Chem., 1922, 102, 369—387 ; cf . A., 1922, 
ii, 70).-^The equivalent conductivity of sodium and potassium 
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Sfllenate has been determined at 0®, 6®, 18®, 26®, 85®, and 50® fop 
oonoentrations between v^2 and r=2048. From the condnetivity 
ralnes the mobility of the selenate*ian has been calculated for 
various concentrations for 18® and 26®. iVmong the data obtata^, 
the ioHowisg values of the ionic oonduotivity of the aelenatedcm 
at infinite mlution are quoted, X^==;64’0l and X*®*=;673'fl8 tom 
sodium sdenate X^*=s66*12 and X*®=*74*80 from measurements 
with potassium selenate, the mean values acce{)ted behm W*67 
and 74*24, respectively. The temperature coefficient of the ionic 
conductivity of the selenate-ion at infinite dilution is obtained from 
t^ formula *<t=ar^[l+c(^i— which c=210x l0^ 
and c'=49 X 10“®. The transport numbers of the anions of sodium, 
potassium, and barium selenate have been calculated. In every 
case the value decreases with increasing concentration. From the 
conductivity measurements, the solubility of barium selenate at 
25® is calculated to 82*5 mg, per litre of water, whilst the direct 
determination of this quantity gives the values 79*2 and 82*0 mg. 
per litre. J. F. S. 

Conductivity of Aqueous Solutions of Iodic Acid and the 
Limiting Value of the Equivalent Conductivity of the Hydro- 
gen-ion. Charles A. Kraus and Henry C. Parker (J. Amer. 
Vhem, Soc., 1922, 44, 2429 — ^2449). — ^The apparatus employed and 
the precautions observed in carr 3 dng out conductivity measure- 
ments with iodic acid at concentrations down to 5xl(l"*JV^ are 
described. The measurements were carried out in glass and quartz 
cells to determine the influence of impurities on the conductivity 
of acid solutions at low concentrations. It was found that the 
cond’activity curve exhibits a maximum due to impurities with 
water having a specific conductivity above 0*1 -~0*2y 10^. The 
influence of alkali derived from the glass is, if anything, greater 
than that of the impurities present in the water having a specific 
conductivity of 0*8x10^. Conductivity measurementh with iodic 
acid in quartz cells with water having a specific conductivity 
0*1x10^ were carried to concentrations as low as 0*5x10^ with 
a relative precision of a few hundredths per cent. Extrapolating 
on the assumption that the law of mass action is followed as a 
limiting law at low concentrations, the value 389*65 is found for 
at 25®, which may be accepted as a lower limit to the possible 
value of this constant. The mass-action constant coiTesponding 
with the extrapolation has a value 0*0717. Iodic acid is thus a 
much stronger electrolji^ than potassium chloride. The conduc- 
tivity of the iodate-ion has been deduced for 25® on the assumption 
that the value between 18® and 25® changes in the same pro- 
portion as the conductivity of a 0*0015JV-solution of the acid. 
The value 39*02 was thus found for the conductivity of the iodate-ion. 
For the conductivity of the hydrogen-ion at 25®, the value 349*03 
is obtained. Assuming that the limiting value of the equivalent 
conductivity of iodic acid between 18® and 29® i^aries in tto 84fua 
way aa that of a 0*001i\r-solutibn of the same acid, 349*02 is found 
for the value of of iodic acid at 18®. Assuming the v4lqe 
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34*0 for the equivalent conductivity of the iodate-ion at 18®, then? 
ia obtained the value 315*62 for the conductivity of the hydrogen- 
ion at 18®. J. F. S. 

Conductivity of Solutions of Salts in Phenol. Charles 
A. Kraus and Herman F. Kurtz (J. Atmr. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
2463 — 2468). — ^The electrical conductivity of solutions of tetra- 
methylammonium iodide in phenol has b^n determined at 50® for 
concentrations from 0*07iV to 1 x lO^iV’. The conductivity curve 
is accounted for by Kraus and Bray’s equation (cy)*/c(l— y)= 
D(cy)^+K, in whicn i)=0*70, m=l*28, and K=2*25xl0~*. The 
equivalent conductivity at infinite dilution is 16*67. The con- 
ductivity of sodium io^de solutions in phenol has been measured 
at the same temperature for concentrations between 1 x 10“*iV^ and 
rOxlO'^iV. It is shown that sodium iodide is much less ionised 
than tetramethylammonium iodide in phenol solution. Solutions 
of tetramethylammonium iodide in phenol are not appreciably 
hydrolysed. J. F. S. 

Calibration of Cells for Conductivity Measurements. 

Charles A. Kraus and Henry C. Parker {J, Amer. Chem, Soc., 
1922, 44, 2422 — 2428). — ^The necessary data for making up standard 
potassium chloride solutions according to the weight method for 
calibrating conductivity cells are correctly given by Kohlrausch 
and Holbom for PO^Y-solutions only; their directions for making 
up standard solutions of concentrations 0*1, 0*02, and 0*01-^ are 
in error. In the case of the 0‘liV-8olution, the error is 0*10% and 
for the O’OliV-solution 0*54%. The conductivity data as given by 
Kohlrauseh and Holbom are not sufficiently precise for present-day 
purposes, and it is suggested that the values obtained by Kohl- 
rausch and Maltby (A., 1900, ii, 61) be employed. The necessary 
data are given in the present paper for making up 1*0, 0*1, and 
0*01 iV -solutions of potassium chloride by the weight method. 
The specific conductivity of O lA' (at 18®) potassium chloride has 
l)een determined at 25® in terms of its value at 18®, Assuming for 
the specific conductivity at 18®, the value 0*011203, as determined 
by Kohlrausch and Maltby, the specific conductivity at 25® is 
found to be 0*0128988. This value may serve for the purpose of 
calibrating cells at 25®, thus avoiding the neces-sity of making 
determinations at 18®. J. F. S. 

Free Energy of Dilution of Alcoholic Solutions of Lithium 
Chloride and the Effect of the Solvent on the Activity of the 

Ions. J, M, Pearce and H. B. Hart (/. Avier, Chem. Soc., 1922, 
44, 2411 — 2419). — The E.M.F. of concentration cells, both with 
and without ion transport, containing alcoholic solutions of lithium 
chloride have been measured at 25®, 30®, and 35®. From the data 
thus obtained the authors have calculated the transport number 
of the lithium-ion in ethyl and methyl alcohols at various dilutions 
and find a value of about the same size as that for aqueous solu- 
tions. The transport number increases with dilution and with 
increase in temperature. The decrease in free energy e^ud in the 
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heat content accompanying the dilution has been calculated. The 
EM»F. of cells containing two solvents in which an alcohol solution 
of various concentrations is opposed to an O'liV^-solution of lithium 
chloride in water have also been measured at the same temperatures. 
The decrease in free energy and in heat content accompanying the 
transport of 1 gram-molecule of lithium chloride from its solution 
in alcohol to an O^l-^-solution in water has been calculated. Using 
the values of free energy decrease obtained for these cells, the 
free energy of dilution of lithium chloride in ethyl and methyl 
alcohols from any concentration to a concentration of 1 gram- 
molecule in 10,000 gram-molecules of solvent has been calculated. 
The apparent geometric mean activities of the ions of lithium 
chloride have been calculated for a series of concentrations expressed 
in gram-molecules per 100 gram-molecules of solvent. J. F. S. 

The Electromotive Behaviour of Silver-Cadmium All 03 rB* 

Erling Schreiner, Ivar Bull Simonsbn, and Ole H. Krag 
(Z. ancyrg, Chem., 1922, 125 , 173— 184).— The E.M.F, of the cell 
Ag-Cd alloy|^C(iS 04 (Ag)|Cd was determined. As the amount of 
cadmium was increased to 30%, the potential gradually decreased, 
indicating a solid solution of the metals. A sudden change of 
potential occurs when the amount of cadmium reaches 60 atom. %, 
indicating the formation of the compound AggCdg; similarly, 
another sudden change occurs at 80 atom. % of cadmium, indicating 
the compound AgCd 4 . Between 93 and 100 atom. % of cadmium, 
the results are again in harmony with the assumption of a solid 
solution. Very few measurements were carried out for alloys 
with 75 — 80 atom. % of cadmium, and therefore the formation 
of the compound AgCdg was not detected. On keeping the alloy 
for some time (three to four months), a new compound, AgCd, is 
indicated. The temperature coefficient of the E.M.F, of the alloys 
was also determined, and was found to vary with the composition 
of the alloy. The authors point out the difficulty of getting trust- 
worthy results on account of changes at the surface of the electrode, 
and also show tnat the heat of formation of the alloy cannot be 
calculated from the electrical measurements. W. T. 

The Hydrogen Electrode under High Pressures. W. R. 

Hainsworth (Science, 1921, 63, 578).- From a study of the 
variation of the E.M.F. of the ceil H«|HCl(0-lA-HClhHgCl)Hg 
Tilth pressure, it is concluded (a) that the “ thermodynamic en- 
vironment is not appreciably changed by the molecular hydrogen 
in solution, or by compression, and (6) that the fugacity (or effective 
pressure) of hydrogen can be calculated up to 400 atmospheres 
from the equation of state developed by Keyes. A. A. E. 

The Behaviour of Metals on Cathodic Polarisation. G. 

Tambiann and W. Wibderholt (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 126 , 67— 
85).— The authors have investigated the recovery crfter * short 
cmuiting of a cell composed of two metals immersed in a solution 
of a salt of the less noble metal. If the E.M.F. is plotted against 
the logarithm of the time, three straight lines arc oWined ; these 
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three curves being represented expressions of the following 
form : log . 0/log Ui- The value of the constant for two 

of the curves depends on the external conditions ; the constant for 
the third curve depends only on the nature of the electrode and the 
polarising ion. Partial covering of the surface of the more noble 
metal by the less noble increases the potential almost to the value 
for the less noble. W. T. 

Theory of Electrol]rtic Ions. Simple Method of Deter- 
mining the Limiting Molecular Conductivity of Strong 
Electrol3rte8. Richard Lorenz and A. Land£ (Z. anorg, Chem., 
1922, 15S, 59 — 66). — The authors assume that strong electrolytes 
are completely ionised, and that the increase in conductivity on 
dilution is due to an increase in the mobmty of the ions. Thus, 
instead of the expression expressions fi=(u+v) 

and for the limiting value fio=(Wo+^^*o) obtained. The rate 
of increase of the mobility with dilution, i.c., uJvq^x and v/to=y> 
is characteristic for each ion. The authors have, however, found 
that, for example, 1— a:K/l— yci==constant=a, similarly 1— aru*/! — 
y(jj=constant=6, and 1— %*/!— a:K;=con8tant=c. These values 

are given as a=:l‘079, 6=1-396, and c=l*292. These values are 
easily determined for such salts as potassium chloride and sodium 
chloride, which are theretoie defined as normal electrolytes ; hence, 
to find the limiting conductivity of an acid, the sodium or potassium 
salt is prepared, and in the case of a base, the chloride. Thus in 
the case of the anion A”, the conductivity of the potassium salt is 
determined in at least two concentrations, e.g., at 
and at ^^'^2 (A^=ionic mobility of the pota^ium ion). 

If y=vlvQ\ then from the a6ove I— Xi/1— yi=l— 
constant; hence Tq, t.c., the limiting conductivity of the anion, can 
be determined. W. T. 

Free and Total Energy Changes in the Reduction of 
Quinones. James B. Conant and Louis F. Fibser (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc„ 1922, 44, 2480—2493; cf. A., 1922, ii, 547).— A con- 
tinuation of previous work. The temperature coefficients of the 
oxidation-reduction potentials of a number of derivatives of 
p-benzoquinone, naphthaquinone, and anthraquinone have been 
measured by two methods. The free energy, total energy, and 
latent heat of reduction in aqueous solution have been calculated 
from the potentials and the temperature coefficients. The free 
and total energy are shown to vary greatly with the different types 
of qmnones measured. The total eneMgr change, in aqueous 
solution, agrees with the total heat change for the soUds as measured 
calorimetrically, since the heats of solution are small. A method 
is developed for measuring the free energy of reduction of quinones 
in alcoholic solutions. By means of this method, a number 
substances have been investigated which are too insoluble to 
measure in aqueous solution. The oxidation-reduction potential 
of a ^ven quinone is slightly greater in alcoholic than in aqueous 
solution. It is practically identical in 50, 75, and 95% alcoholic 
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solutions. Preliminary measurements indicate that the tempera* 
ture coefficient is greater than in aqueous solution. An equation 
has been developed which relates the free energy change refened 
to the solids to the potential in a given solution and the solubilities 
of the quinone and quinol. The differences in the oxidation 
potential as measured in two different solvents can thus be cal- 
culated from solubilities. The discrepancy between the present 
value for p-benzoquinone and the value obtained by Haber and 
Russ (A., 1904, ii, 309), is shown to be due to an assumption made 
by these authors which is invalid. J. F. S. 

The Specific Resistance and its Temperature Coefficient 
and the Thermo-electromotive Force of Ternary Mixed 
Crystals. Kurt Fischbbck (Z. anorg. Chem,, 1922, 125, 
1 — 21 ). — ^The specific resistances and their temperature coefficients 
of ternary allo 3 ^ of gold, silver, and copper were measured. The 
thermo-electromotive force of the alloys against copper were also 
determined, the ends of the wires being kept at 100® and 0®. The 
paper also contains a r^ume of the literature on the specific react- 
ance, its temperature coefficient, and the thermo-electromotive 
force of ternary mixed crystals. W. T. 

Effect of Absorbed Hydrogen on the Thermo-electric 
Properties of Palladium. R. M. Holmes (Science^ 1922, 56, 
201 — ^202). — Strip palladium which had been heated at 700® in 
a vacuum and cooled in hydrogen was found to i)ossesft a thermo- 
electric power of 73% of that of the gas-free metal, whilst saturation 
of the strip by electrolysis resulted in a reduction to as little as 
28%. The effect of absorbed hydrogen is to increase the effective 
electron density in palladium, since e— K log where e is 

the thermo-electric powder of a couple, is a constant, and 74 
are the effective eh'ctron densities in the two materials forming 
the circuit. A. A. E. 

Specific Heats. 111. Specific Heats of Isomerides and 
of Aromatic Hydrocarbons in the Solid State. M. Padoa 
(Gazzdta, 1922, 52, ii, 202—207; cf. A., 1921, ii, 15; 1922, ii, 348). 
— Measurements have been made of the specific heats of dihydroxy- 
benzenes, succinic, maleic, and fumaric acids, methyl oxalate, 
trihydroxybenzenes, and various hexosc sugars. The results show 
that the specific heats of solid isomeric compounds often differ 
and are sometimes less for those containing the more energy. The 
values for maleic and fumaric acids at various temperatures indicate 
inversion of the stability relations of the acids as the temperature 
rises. The specific heats of optical antipodes are identical. For 
polynuclear benzenoid hydrocarbons the mean atomic heat varies, 
the differences depending on the different arrangement of the 
linkings in the molecules and in the crystals. The mean atomic 
heat has the same value in the isomeric compounds, anthracene 
and phenanthrcnc, the numbers, directions, and energies of the 
linkings being the same in the two cases. T. H. 1^. 
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A Modification of van der Waals’a Egnatton. W. P, Boyh- 
TOH and ^THUB Bbaulxy (PhyBieal Reo., 1922, 20, 40--6O).— 
The equation (p+o/i;*)(e—6)=Br(l+i^*/T*), where ^ is a chaiaoter* 
utio temperature, is propos^ as a modification of that of van der 
Wuals; it b claimed to represent more closely the behaviour of 
carbon dioxide and other substances, and to give better values for 
the ratio Tdpc^e* It is shown that not only the energy but also 
the specific heat and entropy derived from this equation approach 
aero values at the absolute zero, in agreement with conclusions 
draam from Nemst’s investigations. Theoretical formulss for 
specific heat (Ci,), internal energy, and entropy as functions of T 
wxd V are derived. A, A* E. 

A New Formula for the Internal Pressure of Liq[aid8. 
Criterion of Molecular Association in a Liquid. N. Vasilescu 
Kakfick {Bull. Acad. Sci. Roumaine, 1922, 8, 22 — ^26). — The internal 
pressure iC of a liquid can be calculate from the formula X= 
where a is the coefficient of expansion and fi the coefficient 
of compression of the liquid. The following values of K have been 
calculated: ethyl ether, at 168®, 1900; ethyl alcohol, at 90®, 
3300 ; water, at 200®, 10,300 ; ethyl chloride, at 8®, 2700 ; methyl 
alcohol, at 20®, 3900. In each case, the ratio Jf/pe, where p© is 
the critical pressure, is approximately equal to W. The values 
of K found by van der Waals for these liquids were about 25% 
lower except in the case of water, for which the value found was 
10,700. For most liquids, it is found that at lower temperatures 
the value of K/pc is higher than normal, indicating association. 
If dq is the heat absorbed by dissociation of the molecules and K 
is the internal pressure of the non>assoeiated liquid, the above 
equation can be modified into the form JE’--p. 

The heat dq is generally positive, but in the case of water is negative. 
It is concluded that water is associated at all temperatures below 
200® and that diasociation of the complexes is exothermic. 

E. H. R. 

The Determination of Temperatures of Combustion of 
Gases. P. Politzer (Z. angew. Chem.y 1922, 35, 683 — 684). — 
The theoretical maximum temperature attainable by the com- 
bustion of any gas or mixture of gases can be calculated graphically 
as follows. The increase in energy content in calories of 1 gram- 
molecule of the different gases considered, at constant pressure 
above the energy content at 0®, is plotted against the temperature 
In degrees C. Thus the molecular heat at constant pressure C7p=: 
dljdT, Such curves are identical for gases of the same molecular 
complexity. Considering, for example, the combustion of carbon 
monoxide with its exact equivalent of oxygen to carbon dioxide, 
the heat of reaction is 68,000 cab The point where the carbon 
dioxide curve cuts this abscissa gives the theoretical maximum 
temperature of the reaction (under adiabatic conditions) reading 
from the r-axis, of 4860®. Cases in which there is an excess of 
one reagent, or indifferent gases are present, can be dealt with by 
curves in which tlic energy contents of the different components 

!♦— 2 
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of the burnt mixture are added together. Such curves of 
course, be steeper indicating lower flame tempeptups. A cor- 
rection is necessary for the dissociation of carbon dioxide and water 
vapour which takes place to a marked extent at temperatures 
above 2000®. At 4850®, the dissociation of carbon dioxide is no 
less than 99%. The proportion of dissociated gaseous product 
must be considered as if it were an addition of an indifferent 
gas. If X is the degree of dissociation of carbon dioxide and 
y that of water vapour, and if m molecules of water vapour are 
present to 1 mol. of carbon dioxide, then the number of mole- 
cules of diatomic gases present in the burnt mixture to each mole- 
cule of carbon dioxide or water vapour is l*5{a;--[-wi-y)+a/l+wi 
(a;+my), a being the dilution with indifferent gas. Corrected 
values for flame temperatures can be obtained from equations 
thus developed by methods of trial and error. Fibres so obtained 
for the combustion of different gases with their equivalents of 
air are : hydrogen 2130®, carbon monoxide 2095®, acetylene 2200®, 
illuminating gas 1975®. The latter compares with Berkenbusch’s 
experimental result of 1800° with a bunsen burner. C. I. 

Application of the Nemst Heat Theorem to Dilute 
Solutions. Karl F. Herzfbld (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 460 — 
463). — ^An attempt to calculate the bound energy, G, of molar 
solutions from the normal potentials, and the solubility of sparingly 
soluble salts. The value lly{Ox—OAt) is derived for a number of 
ions, where Gx is the bound energy of the ion X. The greater 
the heat of hydration of this ion, the greater is the value of Gx» 
From these values, the solubilities of a number of sparingly soluble 
salts arc calculated. The statistical meaning of G is discussed. 

W. E. G. 

Air Thermostat Regulated Electrically. Hajime Isobs 
(J. Chem, Soc. Japan, 1922, 43, 650 — 653). — A description with 
diagram of an air thermostat regulated electrically, using as the 
source of heat aL electric lamp, with Ikeda's regulator and relay. 
It is suitable foi rather high temperatures (even above 80®), its 
accuracy being 0*05®. K. K. 


Boundary Lubrication and Chemical Constitution. 
Optically Active Carbinols of the Formula 
C,H5CH(OH)C,H2.n. 

Ida Doubleday (T., 1922, 121, 2875—2879). 


Surface Tension of Solid Substances. G. N. Antonoff 
(Z. physikal. Chem,, 1922, 102, 388—392 ; cf. A., 1918, ii, 437).— 
In a previous paper (/oc. cit,), the author has shown that the surface 
tension of a liquid may be deduced from a knowledge of the internal 
pressure by means of the equation P=2x\(d-d,)lM]i, where 
P IS the internal pressure, a the surface tension, d the density of 
the Uquid, that of the saturated vapour, and M the molecular 
weight. In the present paper, on similar hypotheses, the author 
determmes the vapour tension of solid substances. The weight 
required to cut through a piece of a solid is determined and from 
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this quantity the internal pressure is ascertained. A piece of 
rock salt is prepared 15 sq. mm. in cross section and 2 — 3 cm. long, 
and cut through by a wire to which a suitable load is attached. 
It is found that the force required to cut the crystal is a measure 
of the internal pressure and is the same in all three axial directions, 
and the surface tension has the value 3500 drae/cm. This value 
is of the same order as that found by Ostwald (A., 1900, ii, 712) 
and Hulett (A., 1901, ii, 493) for barium and calcium salts. The 
above result is in accordance with some aspects of Bragg’s sym- 
metrical structure for this substance, but from other aspects a 
value about one thousand times as large might be anticii>ated. 

J. F. S. 

Adsorption and the Corresponding States. Biohabd 
Lorenz and A. Lands (Z. anorg. Chem,, 1922, 125, 47 — 58). — A 
theoretical paper in which the conclusions of Eucken (A., 1914, 
ii, 433; 1922, ii, 262) are discussed. The present authors claim 
that adsorption phenomena can be employed to calculate the 
dipolar moment of the adsorbed molecules. They explain the 
apparent independence of the adsorption potential on the tem- 
perature by assuming that the bulk of the adsorbed substance is 
concentrated on the adsorbing surface and that the orientating 
tendency of the adsorption force is much greater than the kinetic 
force produced by a higher temperature. In the regions where 
Henry’s Law is obeyed, it is shown that the amount of gas adsorbed 
divided by its critical temperature is the same for all gases except 
hydrogen. The constant is equal to about 13; this is a strong 
argument for the identity of adsorption and molecular cohesion 
forces. W. T. 

Adsorption on Metal Surfaces. H. von Euler [mth E. 6. 
Budbero] (Z. Elektrochem,y 1922, 28, 446 — 449; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 822). — Measurements have been made of the adsorption of the 
silver-ion from solutions of silver nitrate by gold and silver foil. 
Typical adsorption isotherms are obtained giving a maximum 
a^rption on a gold surface of 5*5 mg. silver per m^., and on silver 
8‘6 to 9*0 mg. silver per m^. Polished and etched surfaces gave 
the same amount of adsorption. Assuming the formation of a 
unimolecular layer, the atomic diameter of the adsorbed silver- 
ions was found to range from 1*4 to 1-8x10’® cm. These values 
are smaller than that of Lorenz for the diameter of the silver-ion 
(2*8 X 10"® cm.), and that of Vegard from crystal measurements 
(4-06x10^ cm.). These divergences may be due to irregularities 
at the metal surface, and, on this view, the amount of adsorbed 
sUver-ion can be used as a measure of the degree of roughness of 
the metal surface. W. E. G. 

DiMociation of Iodine Vapour and the CShemical Constant 
of Monatomic Iodine. H. Braune and H. Ramstbttbb (Z. 
^ffsikal. Chem.y 1922, 102, 480— 503).— With the object of bringi^ 
the* experimentally determined chemical constant of iodine into 
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line with that calculated by means of the formula 
1*6 log the authors have redetermined the dissociation of lodme 
over the temperature range 600 — 1000®. The measurements were 
effected in a quartz flask and the pressure measuwmOTts 
made by means of a new quartz thread manometer, which is capable 
of reading to 0*001 mm. The following values of the degree ol 
dissociation are recorded for the given temperatures, which are 
expressed in absolute degrees: 945*8®, 0*2047; 991*0®, 0*2879; 
1096*8®, 0*6228 ; 1226*8®, 0*7679 ; and 1343*8®, 0*8808. The results 
do not effect the experimental chemical constant as w^ hoped, 
and it is shown that an agreement between the theoretical value 
and the experimental value can only be brought about by the 
discovery of an unexpectedly large error in the heat of vaporisation 
of iodine and in the value, pv=106, which represents the change 
of the specific heat of solid iodine with temperature. J. F. S. 


Dissociation of Hydrogen Sulphide, Sodium Sulphide# 
and Sodium Hydrosulphide in Aqueous Solution. Kabl 

Jelltstek and Johannes Ozerwinski (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 
102, 438 — 479). — ^The depression of the freezing point, the electrical 
conductivity, and the E.M.F, of solutions of hydrogen sulphide, 
sodium sulpMde, and sodium hydrosulphide have been measured 
at 0®, 18°, and 25® over a wide range of concentrations. The 
concentration of the various ions in the hydrolysis equilibrium of 
sodium sulphide and sodium hydrosulphide has been evaluated, 
and the following quantities have been obtained : Sodium sulphide, 
O IN contains NagS, 0-0003, NaS', 0-002, Na*, 0*08, S", 0-006. OH', 
0-035; SH', 0 033, H* 30x10^15^ NaOH, 0 004, NaSH, 0-0055; 
sodium hydrosulphide O IN, NaSH, 0*085, S", 3*2x10^; H*, 
6*3x10"^^; 0H'=H2S 8*0x10'^ all expressed in normality. The 
degree of hydrolysis of the same substances has been calculated 
for various concentrations at 0®, and the following values have been 
obtained : Sodium sulphide 0-1^, 0*805, 0*21.^, 0-764, 0*63iV^, 


0-655, V06N, 0-585, l-69iV^, 0*536, 212N, 0*60, and 2 S5N, 0*46; 
sodium hydrosulphide O liV' 015% at 0® and 0*08% at 10®. It is 
shown to be probable that the temperature coefficient of the hydro- 
lysis of sodium sulphide and of the heat of hydrolysis are small 
and the heat of dissociation of HS' is large, about 13,000 cal. The 
first dissociation constant of hydrogen sulphide at 0° is found to 
be 1 X 10^^, and the second dissociation constant 2 X 10^^*. From 
the great difference between the two dissociation constants and the 
heat of dissociation, it is shown that hydrogen sulphide must 
possess a strongly as^metric structure. The dissociation of 
sodium hydrosulphide has been investigated at a number of tem- 
peratures. The mobility of the ions HS' and S" and their depend- 
ence on temperature have been ascertained. The following values 
are recorded : SH' ; 0®, 42*5, 18®, 56-5®, and 25®, 64 all at infinite 
dilution. The solubility product of copper sulphide, silver sulphide, 
and lead sulphide have been determined, and the values Air-S* 
3xl(r», CuS, 3x10*^, and PbS, SxlCT^ obtained. It is afc 
shown that a more soluble form of lead sulphide exists. J. F. S. ' 
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The Diffasion of Acids in Aqueous Solution. L. W. Oholm 
(Finske Kemiatamfundeia Medd., 1921, 30, 69 — 78). — From oxperi- 
ments conducted at 18 — 20® (±0-25®), the following values of the 
diffusion coefficient, ifc, corrected to 20®, are calculated. For nitric 
acid, 2JV, 2150; ^5i^^ 2*141; N, 2*164; 0-5N, 2*227; O IN, 
2*246; 0 06iyr, 2*266. For sulphuric acid, 2N, 1*297 ; l*5iV^, 1*350; 
N, 1*369; 1*399; 0*liV, 1*498. For phosphoric acid, SN, 

0*644 ; 2iV, 0*656; iV, 0*692 ; 0*25iS^, 0*772. For boric acid, 1*5A\ 
0*813; AT, 0*816; 0*r)iV, 0*826; 0*1 AT, 0*876 ; 0*05A, 0*954. For 
oxalic acid, 2A', 0*790; iV, 0*875; 0*5JV, 0*987; 0*1 A, 1-215. For 
succinic acid, iV, 0*(K)4; O-oAT, 0*654 ; 0*1 A, 0*708. 

(’hemical Abstracts. 

The Influence of Salts on the Rate of Diffusion of Acid 
through Collodion Membranes. Jacques Loeb (J. Oen. 
Phyaid., 1922, 5, 255 — 262). — If a collodion membrane separate 
two solutions of hydrochloric acid of the same Pju one of which 
contains a salt, for example, sodium chloride, there is observed 
along with the diffusion of the sodium chloride a temporary increase 
in the P^ of the liquid which originally contained no salt. This is 
explained as due to hydrogen-ions being carried along with the 
chlorine-ions in preference to the more slowly moving s^um-ions. 
This view is verified by the fact that the rate of diffusion of hydro- 
chloric acid is increased by a salt. W. 0. K. 

Separation of Crystalloids by Dialysis. Louis Eahlen- 
BERG (Science, 1921, 53, 143). — Separation of the following pairs 
of substances was effected by dialysis, using pyridine as the solvent, 
and vulcanised caoutchouc membranes as the septa : (1) sucrose 
and sulphur, (2) silver nitrate and naphthalene, (3) silver nitrate 
and camphor, (4) silver nitrate and sulphur, (5) sucrose and camphor, 
(0) sucrose and naphthalene, (7) lithium chloride and sulphur, 
(8) lithium chloride and camphor, (9) lithium chloride and naphth- 
alene, the first-named substance remaining in each case in the 
solution in the dialyser. It has also even been found possible to 
separate crystalloids from colloids by causing the latter to pass 
through the membrane. A. A. 13. 

Complex Compounds. A. Mag ^ us (Z. anorg, Chem,, 1922, 
124, 289—321). — A theoretical paper (cf. A., 1922, ii, 559). Since 
the moat stable complex is the one formed from its components 
with the greatest liberation of energy, the author shows that 
comparatively small central atoms have generally a low co-ordin- 
ation number. The solubility of an inorganic compound is shown 
to dex>end on the dielectric constant and the dipolar moment of 
the molecules of the solvent. The author discusses qualitatively 
the solubility of a series of compounds from this point of view 
(cf. Fajans, NcUurwiaa., 1921, 37, 2). W. T* 

The Significance of Cxystal Structure. A Lecture delivered 
bdlore the Chemical Society on October 26th, 1922. Sm 

VfuAjKJA H. Bragg (T., 1922, 121, 2766—2787). 
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Crystal Structure and Chemical Constitution. W. Gbah- 

MANN (Z. Kryat Min,, 1922, 57, 48—93; from Chem, ZerUr., 1922, 
hi, 689— 690).— Theoretical. It is maintained that the distmo^on 
between atom-lattices and molecule-lattices is purely formal, since 
the geometrical resolution of molecules in the crystal lattice do^ 
not involve a loosening of chemical valencies. Costal structure is 
determined by the arrangement of atoms in the lattice and by 
the atom symmetry deduced from the total symmetry. Atomic 
symmetry is understood, not as a definite geometrical property of 
the atom, but as differing according to the arrangement of the 
valency electrons from compound to compound. The structure 
of the sodium chloride lattice and the influence of valency on the 
crystal structure of elements are discussed. The structure of 
typical metals is held to be mainly governed by the tendency to 
spherical packing, and not by valency electrons. Valency electron 
linking is correlated with anisotropy and electrical con^ic^i^. 

Lattice Energy and Work of Ionisation of Inorganic Com- 
pounds. H. G. Grimm (Z. physikal, Chem,, 1922, 102, 504 —506; 
of. A., 1922, ii, 690). — On the basis of some new wave-length 
measurements of Lyman (A., 1922, ii, 674) in which it appears that 
all helium terms are 0*8 volt=18*4 Cal. too large, the author has 
recalculated many of his results recently published. A list of the 
essential corrections to be applied to the previous values (loc, cit,) 
is given. J. P. S. 

Valencies which Stabilise the Crystal Lattices of Ele- 
mentary Substances and of Compounds between Metals. 

M. Padoa {Oazzetta, 1922, 52, ii, 189 — 202). — The author discusscH 
the evidence bearing on the nature of the valencies by means of 
which crystals of metals and metalloids arc constructed. The 
suggestion that these valencies have the significance of primary 
chemical valencies is open to serious objection. The behaviour 
of metals during anodic attack indicates that, in their crystalline 
space lattices, metals either exhibit a diminished valency or, more 
probably, are non- valent, like the rare gases. The peculiar position 
of carbon among the elements is maintained also in this respect, 
^ it crystallises by means of its principal valencies (cf. A., 1919, 
ii, 96). As regards elements such as selenium, antimony, and 
arsenic, which are both non-metallic and metallic in character, it 
may be assumed that, in the non-metallic forms, the molecules 
are fonned by means of principal valencies and are polarised, 
whereas in the inetallic modifications these elements are non- valent 
and are united in the lattices by secondary valencies ; the hypo- 
thesis that the non-metallic forms contain ions is supported by the 
fact that molecules like Clg, Brg, and I^ are auto-dissociated, altliough 
in small measure, and hence conduct electrolytically in the liquid 
state. 

Isomorphism between metallic elements of one and tiie 
group is regarded as due to the analogies between the non-valent 
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forms of these elements dependent on eqitality of the numbers at 
directions of the secondary valencies causing the stability of th' 
crystal lattices. The formation of compounds between metals 
is capable of explanation on similar lines, the secondary valencies 
utilised in the construction of the crystal lattices being em- 
ployed here also. The variation in the properties of alloys without 
correspon^ng variation in the composition is regarded as dependent 
on the existence of isomerism in the crystal lattices. 

The question of the terminal elements of the lattices and their 
influence on stoicheiometric relations and on surface aflSnity is 
also discussed. In colloidal precipitates which are often ultra- 
microscopic but of crystalline structure, stoicheiometric relation- 
ships hold exactly, as is shown by the fact that copper, zinc, mercury, 
etc., may be estimated as sulphides. The external zone of the 
lattice, completed by the number of atoms of a given kind to yield 
simple, rational relations, exhibits secondary valencies which may 
serve to explain the phenomena of absorption and catalysis. Various 
crystallised substances exist which may be regarded as compounds 
of variable composition. Thus the compositions of minerals of 
the pyrrhotite group correspond with formulas lying between 
FegSg and Fe^^Sj^. The excess of sulphur has been attributed to 
the formation of solid solutions of pyrites in ferrous sulphide, but 
it may depend on a microcrystalline structure with a granulation 
vamng in different specimens and with incomplete polygons. 

[With B. ZANELLA.l^The results of experiments on the anodic 
attack of mineral arsenides and sulpho-arsenides, of copper arsenides 
of the formulae AS 2 CU 5 and AsCu^, and of copper-zinc allo 3 n 3 , are 
given in confirmation of the above views. T. H. P* 

The Absolute Sizes of certadn Univalent Ions. Wheelee 
P. Davey {Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 102 — 104). — Bragg's results, 
although consistent among themselves, are not in accord with 
experimental investigations on the crystals. In agreement with 
Langmuir’s deductions (A., 1919, ii, 328), it is assumed that 
potassium, rubidium, and caesium ions are equal in size to those 
of chlorine, bromine, and iodine, respectively, the values obtained 
being 1*56 A., 1*73 A., and 1*98 A. The figures for sodium amd 
fluorine ions are 1*25 A. and 1*13 A., respectively. A. A, E. 

Quantitative Experiments on the Coagulation of Colloids. 

Ray V. Murphy and J. H. Mathews [Science, 1921, 53, 581). — 
Determinations of the lowest concentration (limiting concentration) 
of electrolytes necessary to coagulate hydrous ferric oxide sol show 
( 1 ) that the limiting concentration decreases with increasing purity 
in the case of chloride-, chromate-, and ferricyanide-ions, the 
mechanism of the process being evidently similar for the three 
ions, ( 2 ) that the limiting concentration decreases markedly with 
decreasing concentration of the sol in the case of all three ions. 
The relation indicated by Burton and Bishop (A., 1921, ii, 176) 
for mastic, arsenious sulphide, and copper sols holds for ferric 
oxide hydrosol only in the case of the tervalent ion. A. A, E, 
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^Silver Soap Gels. G. Stafpoed Whitby {ScieMe, 1921, M, 
180^81).— Silver saltto of the fatty acids are capable of giving 
^reversible gels in organic liquids, particularly in homologues of 
benzene, and in the halogenated derivatives of benzene and ite 
homologues. The silver salts form gels at a lower point 
series of saturated fatty acids than do the alkali metal salte. The 
silver salts of the higher members of the saturated fatty acid senes 
show a greater solvation capacity than those of the lower ones. 
Silver oleate gives a gel in benzene. In the case of solvents of the 
same general chemical character, the higher the boiling point of 
the solvent, the greater appeared to be the solvation capacity of 
a given salt, and the smaller the extent to which the gel from a 
given salt suffered s 3 meresis. A. A. E. 

Esterification by Silica Grol. C. H. Milligan and E. Emmet 
Reid {Science, 1921, 53, 576).— Silica gel is more than twice as 
active as titanium oxide as a catalyst for esterification. A mixture 
of acetic acid and ethyl alcohol, when passed slowly at 150°, gives 
a percentage esterification of 75—80, instead of 67, which was 
previously regarded as the limit. A. A E. 

The Preparation of Active Nickel for Organic Catania. 

ANDBi Brocket {CompL rend.^ 1922, 175, 816 — 819). — ^Three 
different methods of preparation of catalytic nickel for hydrogen- 
ation are described, and it is stated that the three varieties obtained 
have sensibly the same cataljrtic properties (see J.S.CJ,, 1923, 
Jan.). H. J. E. 

Catalytic Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide by Ferric 
Salts. J. Duclaitx (Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, fiv], 31, 961 — 966). — 
The work corroborates and complements that of von Bertalan 
(A., 1920, ii, 614) and Bohnson (A., 1921, ii, 250). For a constant 
concentration of iron, the reaction constant is found to be pro- 
portional to the hydrogen-ion concentration, provided that the 
latter has a value of 0’003iV and upwards. The inference is drawn 
l^at hydrogen peroxide behaves as a weak acid ; its dissociation is 
thus reversed in presence of strong acid, and so the proportionality 
found would be expected on theoretical grounds. The lesser 
catalytic activity of ferric sulphate is explicable on the grounds of 
its smaller electrolytic dissociation and the results obtained on the 
addition of other ionogens (Bohnson, loc, cii.) are consistent with 
this explanation. The limiting value of hydrogen -ion concentration 
below which the reaction constant decreases is due to hydrolysis 
of the ferric salt in solutions where the value is lower with conse- 
quent diminution of its activity (ef. Tian, A , 1921, ii, 439). The 
general conclusion is drawn that all the experimental evidence 
tends to show that the reaction takes place between ferric-ions 
and HOj-ions derived from the peroxide. H. J. E. 

Cataljrtio E£Eect in the Reaction between Ketones and 
^Uogena in Amieoua Solution. F. 0. Rice (Science, 1921, 
53, 581). -Bmce higher ketones have the same velocity constant 
as acetone, and since, contrary to Lapworth, the reaction is accel- 
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crated bv neutral Balts, Lap worth’s views (T., 1904, 85, 30) on 
the meenanism of the reaction are considered to be probably 
incorrect. A. A. £. 

Forces within a Static Atom. Irving Langmuir {Physical 
1921, 18 , 104). — ^If in addition to the Coulomb forces between 
charged pedicles the existence is assumed of another force (quantum 
force) Fg==i(l /mr®)(nJl/2ir)2 acting between an electron and a nucleus, 
it is found that when a stationary electron is in stable equilibrium 
its distance from a nucleus, and its total energy, are in accord with 
Bohr’s theory, and its frequency of oscillation about the position 
of equilibrium is identical with the frequency of revolution of the 
eiectrod in the Bohr atom. Thus the Rydberg constant and the 
Balmer series can be deduced without the assumption of moving 
electrons. For the construction of models of the helium atom and 
hydrogen molecule, it is assumed that each electron acts towards 
the nucleus like a dipole acting on a charge, whilst the quantum 
actiem between electrons is like that between dipoles. The forces 
therefore depend on the orientation of the electrons as well as on 
their distance. It may be that each change in the quantum number 
associated with an electron corresponds with a change in the structure 
of the electron. A. A. £. 

Atomic S]rstem8 based on Free Electrons, Positive and 
Negative, and their Stability. R. Hargreaves (Phil, Mag,^ 
19JS, [vi], 44 , 1085 — 1105). — ^A theoretical paper suggesting an 
atomic scheme of which the characteristic feature is a structure 
consisting of two concentric rings, one of positive and the other of 
negative electrons. W. E. G. 

Missing Elements in the Periodic Table. F. H. Lobing 
(Chem. News, 1922, 125 , 309 — 311). — Certain features of the 
periodic table may be accounted for by assuming that atomic 
number differences are represented by one or two types of mathe- 
matical series. It follows that missing elements only exist in 
minute quantities, if at all. The table to which reference is made 
is a development of that constructed by Langmuir. H. J. E. 

The Nature of the Multiple Carbon Linking. H. J. Pbins 
(Ber., 1922, 55 , [B], 3487 — 3439). — ^Mainly a re-statement of the 
author’s views (d. A., 1914, i, M8; 1217, i, 685; 1918, i, 261) 
consequent on the recent pubUoations of Eajans (A., 1922, ii, 818). 

The energy of a substance containing a double carbon linking 
is consider^ to comprise (i) energy of linking which causes the 
double bond to be '' stronger ” than the single Imnd, and (ii) atomic 
energy which conditions &e activity of the carbon atoms and the 
greater amount of which renders them more active than similar 
atoms in saturated compounds. H. W. 

Determination of the Velocity of Filtration. Anna Steiner 
(Kottoid if., 1922, 31 , 204^209). — ^The velocity of filtratioii of 
suspekisions and colloidal solutions may be measured by the 
following method. The top of a burette is widened so that it 
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will take a cork through which the stem of a filter^ funnel passes, 
and a side tube is attached near to the top but just above the 
graduation. The side tube is connected through a manometer 
and safety flask with a water pump and a definite volume of the 
suspension placed in the filter-paper. The volume of liquid collected 
in the burette is read at intervals and a filtration curve drawn, 
for quantitative work, the pressure of the filtration must be kept 
constant. The velocity of filtration is shown to change markedly 
with changes of hydration of the suspension and also with the 
presence of electrolytes. J. F. S. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


The [Suggested] Formation of Helium and Neon in G^issler 
Tubes containing Hydrogen. Abnaldo Piutti (Z. EleJdfo- 
chem., 1922, 28, 452 — 453).— The author has varied the exj^eri- 
mental conditions operating in Geissler tubes with a view to the 
)}roduction of helium and neon from hydrogen. In all, 70 different- 
experiments were carried out, and variations were made in the 
size of the electrodes, their difference apart, the nature of the 
current, etc. In no case was found any trace of the Dj line of 
helium, or of the D 5 line of neon, or any evidence of the conversion 
of hydrogen into neon or helium (cf. A., 1920, ii, 311). W. E. 0. 

Hydrogen as a Halogen in Metallic Hydrides. Dwiqht 
C. Bardwell (J. Amer, Chem. Soc, 1922, 44, 2499 — 2504). — A 
new method is described for the preparation of pure sodium and 
potassium hydrides. Pure sodium or potassium was placed in a 
steel test-tube and heated to 400'' by immersing in a eutectic bath 
of sodium and potassium nitrates. Pure hydrogen, mi^e by passing 
electrolytic hydrogen through a tube containing platinised asbestos 
at 400°, two tubes containing phosphoric oxide, and finally bubbling 
through sodium potassium eutectic alloy, was passed into the 
molten metal by a steel tube, when the hydride formed in fine, 
white crystals higher up the test tube where it was scraped into glass 
side tubes and sealed up. Calcium hydride free from metallic 
calcium was similarly paired in the form of white crystals. The 
absence of free metal in fhe above-named compounds was demon- 
strated by leaching with liquid ammonia, which remained quite 
colourless. Solutions of the hydrides in a molten eutectic mixture 
of potassium and lithium -chloride were electrolysed, when it was 
found, chiefly in the case of calcium hydride, that hydrogen was 
liberated at the anode in quantities strictly in keeping with Fari^ay ’s 
law, whilst no gas was liberated at the cathode. J. F. S. 

Improved StiU for Producing Pure Water. Chaelrs A, 
Kraus and Wilbur B. Dexter (J. Amer, Chem. 80c., 1922, 44 , 
2468— 2471).— Water having a specific conductivity of *0-12 X 10^ 
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ohma"^ may be obtained in large quantities by the use of a still 
constructed as follows. A copper boiler of W litres capacity is 
connected at the top with a block tin tube, which leads to a tinned 
copper chamber containing a filter of asbestos fibre or glass wool 
between two pieces of nickel gauze. The steam passes through 
the filter and a portion condenses and runs off through a drip tul^. 
The residue of the steam passes into a settling chamber, also of 
tinned copper, and thence to a block tin worm in which the water 
is condensed. Water haviug a specific conductivity 0*05x10^ 
ohms’*^ at 18° may also bo prepared in quantity. The principle 
on which the preparation depends consists in allowing about 20 % 
of the steam to pass away uncondensed. This carries with it 
practically all the carbon dioxide and other volatile impurities 
present in the water. The still used in this case is a copper boiler 
as before, connected directly by a block tin pipe to the settling 
chamber. From this the steam passes through a block tin pipe, 
which at its lower end is surrounded by a condenser jacket, to a 
separating chamber where a large fraction about 70 — 80% of the . 
water condenses and runs away; the residual 20 % of the steam 
carrying all the volatile impurities escapes from the top of the 
separating chamber. In both the above cases ordinary distilled 
water is placed in the boiler and this is made alkaline with sodium 
hydroxide and a little potassium permanganate is added. When 
not in use, the water in the boiler is kept near to the boiling point 
so that air is not dissolved in it to any large extent. J. F. S. 

Structure of Molecules of Water. Ieving Lakgmttib 
(^ctcsce, 1921, 53, 580). — In view of Dennison’s demonstration 
{Physical Rev,y 1921, 17, 20 ) that ice consists of molecules of the 
formula H 4 O 2 , a structure is proposed in which the four hydrogen 
nuclei bind the two oxygen atems. The duplet held hy each 
hydrogen nucleus has one of its electrons in each of the oxygen 
octets, instead of the more usual arrangement in which both electrons 
of a duplet form part of the same octet. A. A. E. 

Properties of Pure Hydrogen Peroxide. HI. 0. Maass 
and W. H. Hatcher (J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2472 — 2480; 
cf. A., 1921, ii, 106). — A continuation of previous work in whidh 
the properties of pure hydrogen peroxide have been investigated. 
It is shown that hydrogen peroxide is diamagnetic and has a sus- 
ceptibility of 8‘8 X 10 “^, a value which is larger than that of water. 
This may be taken as evidence in favour of a structure for hydrogen 
peroxide in which the oxygen atoms are not connected in the same 
way as in the oxygen molecule. The solubility of anhydrous 
hydrogen peroxide has been measured in a number of organic 
solvents with the following results at 0°. Benzene is quite im- 
misoible, alcohol completely miscible, and ether p^ly miscible. 
The solubihtv curves of sodium chloride, sodium nitrate, sodium 
sulphate, and sucrose in anhydrous hydrogen peroxide have been 
determined, and it is shown that the degree of dissociation is of 
the same order as in water. The tendency toward the formation 
of molecular compounds is less than in the case of water, there 
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being evidence of only one compoimd, namely, N 8 jS 04 , 2 H| 0 .. 
The action of the halogen hydrides on pure hydrogen mromde and 
its aqueous solutions has been examined and the conditmns have 
been determined under which the oxidation of the haloid occurs. 
These are to form the subject of a future jmper. The halogens are 
found to be less soluble in hydrogen peroxide than in water. ^ Am* 
monia dissolves in pure hychrogen pero^dde, with the formation of 
a crystalline compound which melts at 24*5® and is stable in the 
absence of water. This compound is slightly soluble in ether, 
and may be formed by passing ammonia into an anhydrous solution 
of the peroxide in ether. A compound of the formula 2NH0,HjO^ 
was not obtained. The stability of the compound NH3,H20* shows 
that it is the hydroxyl-ion which causes the decomposition of 
hydrogen peroxide. Water dissociates or possibly hydrolyses it, 
and, with the consequent formation of hydroxyl-ions, the d^om- 
position is cumulative. Whether or no this compound is an 
ammonium salt, NH 4 O 2 H, is not certain. The vapour pressure, 
dielectric constant, and conductivity of salts in hydrogen peroxide 
are under investigation, and the results will be published shortly. 

J. F. S. 

Activation of Chlorine. Geeald L. Wendt, Robert S. 
liANDAtTEE, and W. W. Ewing (J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1922, 44 , 
2377 — 2382). — A number of methods have been used in an attempt 
to activate chlorine, but neither the light from a 3000- watt Bovie 
mercury lamp nor a high potential electric discharge was found 
capable of converting chlorine into an active form such that it 
would react with hydrogen in tlie dark. The experiments described 
by Draper (Phil Mag., 1843, [hi], 23 , 491; 1848. 25 , 9, 184.1; 
26 , 473 ; 27 , 327) have been repeated and confirmed. It is shown 
that the fact that the latent period in the hydrogen-chlorine reaction 
can be destroyed by previous insolation of the chlorine must be 
attributed to the destruction of substances which inhibit the reaction 
rather than to any activation of the chlorine itself. J. P. S. 

Preparation of Pure Ozone and Determination of its Mole- 
cular Weight. Sebastian Karree and Oliver R. Wulp {J. 
Amer. Ckem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2391 — 2397). — Pure ozone may be 
prepared by leading the gas issuing from an ozoniser into a bulb 
condenser cooled with liquid air until the bulb in which the liquid 
mixture is collected is about one-half to three parts filled with the 
deep blue liquid mixture of ozone and oxygon. In this process, a 
considerable concentration may be obtained by periodically lifting 
the condenser from the liquid air and so effecting a partial con- 
densation only. The mixture is then distilled at —182®, when for 
a long period oxygen containing only 0 - 8 % of ozone passes off, 
that is, the distillation proceeds as though liquid oxygen and liquid 
ozone were immiscible. At the temperature stated, liquid ozone 
has a vapour pressure of 6 mm. After distillation has been oarried 
on for some while and most of the liquid has passed off and the 
residue is very small in volume, the temperature rises slowly to 

119 , and then a blue gas, practically pure ozone, commences 
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to distil over. At this stage of the operations extreme care is 
nectary if explosions are to be avoided. After the bine gas has 
distilled over for some time, it becomes much darker in colour and 
this gas, which is pure ozone, was oolleoted in a globe of known 
volume. The pressure of the gas in the bulb, the weight, and the 
pressure after decomposing the ozone by heating to ordinary 
temperature were determined and the molecular weight was cal- 
culated. As a mean of many experiments, the value 47*3 was 
obtained. It is shown that there is no evidence to confirm the 
existence of tetratomic and hexatomic allotropes of oxygen. 

J. F. S. 

The Polythionic Acids. F. Fobrsteb and A. Hobkig (Z. 
anorg, Chem , 1922, 125, 86 — 146). — ^The reaction between sul- 
phurous acid and hydrogen sutehide caA be represented by the 
equilibrium HjS+HgSOj H^SjOj+HjO. Further reaction with 
hydrogen sulphide produces sulphur, whereas excess of sulphurous 
acid leads to the formation of pentathionic acid. Of the poly- 
thionic acids and their alkali salts, the tetrathionates are the most 
stable, and the trithionates the most unstable ; the pentathionates 
occupy a mean position. None of these compounds is completely 
stable in aqueous solution, the following decompositions taking 
pI^e:R50e"^S,0,"4S. SA" ^ S 30 e"+S. 

SO^ -f 82 () 3 "+ 2 H . S 203 "+Ii HSOg'-fS. The insolubility of 
sulphur rt^inoves it from the e<|uilibrium, and at boiling temperature 
the sulphur dioxide is removed and SO 4 " is alone left in solution ; 
side K'aetioiH were also found to take place. The more sulphur 
dioxide and sulphur there remains in the solution, the greater is 
tlie tendency of thiosulphuric acid to polymeiise, e. g., 

S406"+S203"+H*^S.0^"+HS03'. 
A Jiigh con cent ration of hydrogen-ion retards the decomposition 
of tetra- and j)cnta-thionic acids, but not of tiithionic acid. 

W. T. 


Specific Volume of Liquid Ammonia. C. S. Ckagob and 
1). R. Harper (T.ilS'. Bur, Standards^ Sci, Papers^ 1921, 420 , 287 — 
315). — ^The apparatus used in the determination of the specific 
volume of saturated liquid ammonia is described and the results 
obtained for every degre<‘ from —70° to 100° are tabulated. These 
may be expressed by the equation : p=[4*2830+0*813055Vl38^— 
- 0 0082861(133 - </)]/[! 4 - 0*424805 Vl33- $ + 0*015938(133 - 9)] 
where fi is expressed in e.c. per g. and 6 in °C. A. R. P. 

Oxidation of Nitrogen Tetroxide by Osone. Ouvbb B. 
Wolf, Faeeington Daniels, and Sebastian Kabbeb ( J . Amer , 
Chem, 8oc,y 1922, 44 , 2398—2401). — ^The oxidation of nitrogen 
tetroxide to nitrogen pentoxide by ozeme has been investigated 
at 25°. The oxidation occurs idmost instantaneoindy and in 
consequence a piece of apparatus has been OGnstmoted whereby 
the oxidation can be followed titrimetrically, using the disappear- 
ance of brown fumes as an indication of the end-point, thus canying 
GUt a true titration in the gaseous phase. The results show that 
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one molecule of ozone is required to oxidise one molecule of mtrogen 
tetroxide at 25®, thus only one atom of the ozone molecule is avail- 
able in the oxidation at this temperature. This result is in striking 
contrast to the oxidation of sulphur dioxide to the trioxide by ozone 
at temperatures below 40® in which one molecule of ozone oxidises 
three molecules of sulphur dioxide, all three atoms of the ozone 
molecule being available for oxidation. J- F. S. 

Decomposition of Nitrogen Pentoxide in the Presence of 
Ozone. Farrington Daniels, Oliver R. Wulf, and Sebastian 
Karrbr (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2402— 2404).— Accortog to 
the experiments of Daniels and Johnston (A., 1921, ii, 249), nitrogen 
pentoxide decomposes rapidly at the ordinary temperature. It is 
shown that in the experiments on the oxidation of nitrogen tetroxide 
by ozone (preceding abstract) in which a trace of ozone in excess 
was present, a very long period of time elapsed before any visible 
decomposition of the pentoxide was observed. Calculations from 
Daniels and Johnston’s results show that the brown colour ought 
to have returned to the gas in 15*3 minutes, but actually it was 
found that this did not happen until the gas had been kept at 80® 
for 195 minutes. It follows, therefore, that a trace of ozone retards 
the decomposition of nitrogen pentoxide. If traces of the decom- 
position products are added to the system the decomposition takes 
place with its normal velocity J. F. S. 

Cryoscopy of Boron Trifluoride Solutions. V. Systems 
with Methyl Ether and with Methyl Chloride. A. F. O. 

Germann and Marion Cleavbland (Science, 1921, 53, 582).— 
The melting-point curve of boron trifluoride and methyl ether 
shows a eutectic at 3 mol. % of boron trifluoride, and a maximum 
at 50 mol. %, corresponding with the formation of the compound 
BF3,(CH3)20, previously prepared by Gasselin. The melting-point 
curve of boron trifluoride and methyl chloride shows two maxima, 
at 15 mol. % and 33 mol. %, respectively, of boron trifluoride, 
and an angular point in the curve at 50%. The form of the 
maximum at 15% is identical with that at 50% for methyl ether, 
and the mixture yields a compound having the same f . p. and b. p. 
as the compound BFg, (0113)20. It appears that methyl ether may 
be present as an impurity in methyl chloride as a constant boiling 
mixture. The use of boron trifluoride for its detection is suggested. 

A, A. E. 

Catalysis in the Interaction of Carbon with Steam and 
Carbon Dioxide. H. A. Neville and H. S. Taylor (Science, 
1921, 53, 577). — Potassium carbonate and other salts accelerate 
the interaction of carbon and steam, and carbon and carbon dioxide. 
Reduced nickel also markedly promotes interaction of carbon and 
carbon dioxide. It has been shown that adsorption of carbon 
dioxide by carbon at 445® is increased by addition to the carbon 
of such accelerating agents, although the latter themselves show 
no adsorptive property for the gas. A A. E 
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Vapour Density of Technical Phosgene. A. F. 0. Gebmann 
and Vernon Jersey (Science^ 1921, 53, 681). — Pure carbonyl 
chloride has a vapour tension of about 552 mm. at 0^ ; technical 
phosgene, which contains impurities probably consisting of carbon 
dioxide and hydrogen chloride, gives after repeated fractionation 
a value for the vapour density of 4-5263 g. per litre (uncorrj. 

A* A. E. 

Cryoscopy of Carbonyl Chloride Solutions. I. System 
with Chlorine. A. F. 0. Germann and Vernon Jersey {Science, 
1921, 53, 582). — ^The melting-point curve of solutions of carbonyl 
chloride and chlorine exhibits a eutectic point at 25 mol. % of 
chlorine, and angular points at 6%, 11%, 50%, 63%, 75%, and 
91%, indicating the existence of the following compounds which 
dissociate at the melting point : 16COCl2,Clo; 8COCl2,Cl2; COCl2,Cl2; 
3COCl2,5Cl2; COCl2,3Cl2; and 00012,10012. The mechanism of 
the catalytic preparation of carbonyl chloride from carbon monoxide 
and chlorine is briefly discussed. A. A. E. 

The Identity of Amorphous and Crystalline Silicon. 

Wilhelm Manchot (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 333 — 334). — The 
identity of amorphous and crystalline silicon has been proved by 
an X-ray examination carried out by Debye and Frauenfelder. 
The preparation and properties of the two forms have been given 
in previous papers (cf. A;, 1922, ii, 144, 286, 764). They can also 
be distinguished by rubbing them mth lead peroxide; nothing 
happens in the case of the crystalline variety, but the pseudo- 
amorphous forms ignite, the brown form exploding. The greater 
reactivity of the latter is due to its very fine state of division. 

W. T. 

Magnetic Anal3rsi8 of Silicates and Silicic Acids. Paul 
Pascal (Compt. rend,, 1922, 175, 814 — 816). — ^Three types of 
hydrated silicon dioxide were investigated magnetically, all of 
which behaved as a mixture of anhydrous oxide and water. The 
conclusion is drawn that definite silicic acids do not exist (cf, van 
Bemmelcn, A., 1908, ii, 838; 1909, ii, 234; and Le Chatelier, A., 
1908, ii, 1033). H. J. E. 

The Reduction of Potassium Chlorate by Ferrous Sulphate. 

M. Herschkowitsch (Z. anorg, Ohem., 1922, 125, 147 — 164). — A 
dry mixture of potassium chlorate and ferrous s^phate remains 
unchanged up to 100®; a trace of water causes the evolution of 
chlorine dioxide and chlorine. In very dilute solutions, the 
chlorate is completely reduced to the chloride. W. T. 

Crystal Structures of Potassium Chloroplatinite and of 
Potassium and Ammonium Chloropallaute. Boscob G. 
Dickinson (J. Amer, Chem, S'oe., 1922, ft, 2404 — 2411). — ^Tetra- 
gonal ciystals of potassium chloroplatinite and potasirium and 
ammonium chloropalladite have been examined by X-ray methods, 
using photographs of spectra and symmetrical and unsymmetrioal 
Laue photographs. The simplest structure which will account for 
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the X-ray data has beati described. In this structure, each platinum 
or palladium atom is surrounded by four equidistant and equivalent 
chlorine atoms lying in one plane. The distance between the 
platinum atom and a chlorine atom in potassium chloroplatinito 
is 2-33±0-05 A.U. It is further shown that the structure of ^e 
chloroplatinites is very closely connected with that of the cubic 
crystals of the chloroplatinates. The tetragonal sti^cture is only 
slightly larger than the cubic one in its horizontal dimensions, but 
considerably shorter vertically. A table is given in which the 
dimensions of the salts under examination are compared with 
those of the chloroplatinates and chloropalladates. J. F. S. 

The Hydrates of Sodium Sulphide. A. Sanfourchb and 
(Mlle) a. M. Liebaut {BtUL Soc. cAm., 1922, \v], 31, 966 — 972; 
cf. Sabatier, A, 1879, 865 and 866; Gottig, A., 1886,980; Parravano 
and Fomaini, A., 1907, ii, 951). — A thermal study of the system 
sodium sulphide-water reveals or confirms the existence of three 
hydrates, NagSjOHgO, Na2S,5-5H20, Na2S,H20. The evidence for 
the existence of the last is less trustworthy than for the former two 
hydrates, the reason being that experimental ^fficulties hinder 
the investigation of the system under those conditions which render 
the hydrate stable. The monohydrate and nonahydrate both 
decompose at temperatures below their respective melting points. 
The hydrates Na2S,H20 and Na2S,5*5H20 appear to undergo trans- 
formation into each other in the solid state. Other hydrates 
which have been described are not detected in this method of 
investigation. H. J. E- 

Sodium Silicate Crystals. Au'^red HErNRini Erden- 
brEcher (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 339 — 354). — This investigation 
of the hydrates of sodium silicate was carried out by plotting the 
cooling curve of the fused salt. This on melting gives a viscous 
paste; it was therefore mixed with a little paraffin oil, the latter 
having no effect on the cooling curves of sodium carbonate 
and sodium sulphate. The following hydrates were obtained. 
Na2Si03,9H20, rhombic, m. p. 47*0®; Na2Si03,6H20, monoelinic, 
m. p. 62*5^^; and Na2Si03,4H20, hexagonal, m. p. about S5*0®. 
The hydrate Na2Si03,14H26 probably exists also. 

The concentration of the alkali determines which hydrate 
crystallises from an alkaline solution. W. T. 

Crystal Structure [of Caesium Chloride and Thallous 
Chloride]. Wheeler P. Davey and Frances G. Wick {Physical 
Rev,, 1921, 17, 403 — 404). — Caesium chloride is considered to be a 
simple cube of caesium-ions with a chlorine-ion at the centre of 
each cube of side 4*12 A. Thallous chloride is similarly constituted, 
the side of the cube being 3*85 A. These results arc inconsistent 
with those of Bragg. A. A. E. 

The Crystal Structure of Ammonium Chloride. Ealph 
W* G. Wyckofp {Amer, J. Sci., 1922, [v], 4, 469—475; cf. A., 
1922, ii, 290). — ^The structure of the low temperature form of 
ammonium chloride, as determined from X-ray j)owder measure- 
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is at Turiance with tiaat deduced from a study of the face 
development and etch figure formation of this substance. Laue 
photographic' data have been obtained by- the author, which are 
in uligtei^Ckient* with the powder data in assigning one chemical 
mid^ale irithin the unit cube. The symmetry of the crystal as 
a whdle must be hefoimorphic, hemihedral (tetrahedral), or possibly 
holohedxaj, hat in no case can the arrangement of the atoms of 
the 6rystid with the enantiomorphic hemihedry, which 

studies of face development and etch figures assign to it. The 
latter chemical ” means of deducing crystal structure supplies 
information with regard to surface of the crystal, and the internal 
structure of the crystal is only one of a number of factors which 
bear on the nature of these surface phenomena. W. E. G. 

Spcmtaneoua Decomposition of Ammonium Chlorate. 

Fbed Faibbsothsb (J. dmer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2419 — 2422). — 
About 30 g. of ammonium chlorate were kept in contact with 100 c.c. 
of its saturated solution at ordinal^ temperature ; for about three 
weeks the salt remained white, whilst a small quantity of a colour- 
less gas was evolved. Later, the gas became tinged with greenish- 
yellow and a slow but continuous evolution of gas occnrred. By 
the beginning of the fifth week the solution had become quite 
yeUow and the amount of solid had decreased and the rate of 
decomposition appeared to be increasing. The liquid gradually 
became darker and conskiorable quantities of “ euchlorine were 
evolved. The temperature rose to 30 — 40® and •within a few hours 
the System exploded. Solutions of ammonium chlorate in the 
absence of the solid may be kept indefinitely without any decom- 
position. The solid residue obtained from the decomposition is 
ammonium nitrate. It is shown that the rate of decomposition 
of ammonium chlorate is autocatalyticalJy accelerated when the 
l)roducts of decomposition are not quickly removed. The reaction 
is regarded as taking place as follows, in the initial stage a very 
slow autoxidation of the molecule is taking place with the pro- 
duction of nitric acid, nitrogen, chlorine, and water. The nitric 
acid reacts with more chlorate, producing chloric acid and chlorine 
dioxide. These then oxidise more of the ammonium radicle with 
the formation of more nitric acid and the liberation of chlorine. 
This takes place more rapidly than the initial stage and conse- 
quently the decomposition tends to increase in speed unless the 
acid gases are removed quickly. The more stable perchlorate does 
not appear to be formed. J. F. S. 

Cryrtal Analysis of Metallic Oxides. Wheeler P. Davbx 
and E. O. Hoffman {Physical Rev,, 1920, 15, 833). — Calcium, 
magnesium, cadmium, and nickelous oxides form a face-centred 
com of the metal, interpenetrating a similar faoe-oentred cube of 
ox3rgen, so that the combined lattices form a simple cube of which 
the is half that of the f ace-ewtred cube ; the lengths of the 
side of this simple cube are 2*37 A., 2*09 A., 2*36 A., and 2*10 A., 
respectively w Alumina forms a rhombohedron, of which the 
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hexagonal axes each have a length of 4*80 A., And vettical 
axis 6*62 A, 


The Ammines of the Strontium Haloids. OliiOTAV F. 
HttTTiG (Z. anorg, Chem., 1822, 124 , 322 — 332). p^^mmihe 
strontium chloride was degraded isothermally, constwapy ctf pres- 
sure indicating the existence of compounds. *^^1® 
the following ammines were thus proved : [Sr(NH 3 )gjCl 2 (3*5), 
[Sr(NH3)]Cl2 (45*5°), [Sr(NH3)8]Br2 (30°), [Sr{NH3)2]Br2 (68 ), 
fSr(NH3)]Br2 (146°), [Sr(NH3)8]l2 (31°), [Sr(NH3)e]l2 .(74*5 ), 
[Sr(NH 3 ) 2 ]l 2 (134"), [Sr(NH 3 )]l 2 (204^). In brackets are given for 
each complex the temperature at which its dissociation pressure is 
equal to 100 mm. W. T. 


Separation of the Isotopes of Zinc. Alfred C. Egbrton 
{Nature, 1922, 110 , 773). — It has been found possible to separate 
zinc by fractional distillation into a distillate and a residue, the 
densities of which bear to that of the initial metal the ratios 
0*99971 : 1 and 1*00026 : 1, respectively, the differences being 
greater than the probable experimental error. The change in the 
atomic weight implied by this separation is about 0*03«5, which 
is considerably less than might be expected if the metal was com- 
posed of equal quantities of an isotope of atomic weight 64, on the 
one hand, and of isotopes of atomic weight 66, 68, and 70, on the 
other. A. A. E. 


Preparation of SSinc Nitride. W. J. Bently and Paul L. 
Stern (Science, 1921, 53, 143).— Ammonia, free from oxygen and 
moisture, is passed over zinc dust (previously washed with a solu- 
tion of ammonia and ammonium chloride, alcohol, and ether, and 
dried in a vacuum) for thirty minutes at 650° and the product 
cooled to at least 200° before exposure to the air. The highest 
yield obtained was 36*8% of nitride. A. A. E. 

The Extraction of Glucina (Beryllia) from Beryl. Hubert 
Thomas Stanley Britton (J, Soc. Chem, Ind., 1922, 41 , 349 — 
352t). — Various methods for the separation of glucina and alumina 
have been reinvestigated with the object of developing, if possible, 
a method which could be worked for the isolation of glucina from 
beryl. Although this object has not been completely attained, it 
was found that more than 90% of the alumina can be easily 
separated from the glucina by crystallising out the former in the 
form of potassium alum imder suitable conditions. The ore is 
ground to a flour and fused with potassium hydroxide. The ground 
product is treated with sulphuric acid and the precipitated silica 
separated. The filtrate containing the sulphates of gluoinum, 
aluminium, and potassium with excess of sulphuric acid is adjusted 
to about 5A-acidity by addition of potassium hydroxide, as it was 
found that whereas the solubility of glucinum and aluminium 
sulphates and of alum are somewhat reduced in 5A-8ulphuric 
^id, that of potassium sulphate is considerably increased, and an 
increase in the liquid phase of the proportion of potassium to the 
other sulphates causes an increas^ separation of alum. The 
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Acid liquid is therefore saturated with potassium sulphate at the 
boiling temperature, and set aside to crystallise at O'". The solid 
phm obtained under these conditions always consisted entirely of 
alum, and represented 92*9% of the alumina present in one of the 
experiments quoted where the molecular proportions of glucina 
to alumina were 3 : 1 as in beryl, and where 4 mols. of potassium 
sulphate were present in the solution for crystallisation. At 25°, 
87*6% of the alumina was separated. The glucina was sej^rated 
from the mother-liquor by adding sodium hydroxide sufiScient to 
redissolve the precipitate, diluting and boiling, when glucinum 
hydi^xide was precipitated. The paper contains full data and 
curves representing the solubility of potassium sulphate in sulphuric 
acid of various strengths. G. F. M. 

Constitutioii of Aqueous Solutions of Thallium Salts. 

C. Drucker (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 463 — 467). — From measure- 
ments of the depression of freezing point and concentration potentials 
of solutions of thallous nitrate, it is shown that this salt gives rise 
on ionisation to appreciable quantities of Tl 2 ”-ions. Below (7=0*06 
molar, the solutions follow the simple Ostwald dilution law, and the 
association of Tl* to TI 2 ** may be neglected. At higher concen- 
trations, all the ionic equilibria obey the law of mass action, 
and for 2Tr Tl/*, A:= 21 . For TINO 3 ^ TF+NO/ ir=0*27 
for all of the concentrations investigated. The mobility of the 
complex thallium-ion is 110 . 

Tnese data for the bivalent thallium-ion are in accord with the 
previous work on thallium sulphate solutions (cf. A., 1921, ii, 161). 
The interpretation of the conductivities of thallous salts is satis- 
factorily explained on the classical dissociation theory. The 
Ghosh theory of complete ionisation of electrolytes leads to 
erroneous results when applied to solutions of thallous nitrate. 

W. E. G. 

The IMructure and Chemical Activity of Copper Films, 
and thih Colour Changes accompan3ring their Oxidation. 

C. N. Hinshelwood {Proc. Roy, Soc,^ 1922, [A], 102, 318 — 328). — 
The diffraction colours produced on *, copper surface by oxidation 
become more intense as the surface increases in chemical activity. 
After repeated oxidation and reduction, the permanent colour 
sequence is purple, blue, green, light green (almost yellow), purple, 
blue, black, and this order of colours may be traversed time after 
time. The tilm of copper which is formed in this manner is com- 
posed, according to Beilby, of small discrete units giving an “ open 
formation ’’ or granular structure. These granules are shown by 
the author to possess an order of magnitude less than 1 fi. The 
extent to which these granules are converted into oxide determines 
the colour of the diffracted light, the colour phenomenon being 
independent of the thickness of the film. Thus when the granules 
are one-third copper oxide and two-thirds copper, the colour of 
the scattered light is bright blue. No diffraction effects occur 
during the reduction of the oxide. The reduction phenomena are 
in agreement \iith the view that fresh nuclei of copper grow at the 
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expense of the oxide nuclei. After repeated treatment, the oojpper' 
film becomes incapable of further sub-division, and a limiting 
velocity of oxidation is attained. W, E. G. 

Phenomena of Difiusion in Metals in the Solid Stats and 
Cementation of Non-ferrous Metals. III. Influence at the 
Vapour Pressure of the M^atory Elements in the Form- 
ation of the Superficial Cementated Layer. G. SmoviCH and 
A. Cartoceti (Oazzettay 1922, 52, ii, 233 — ^245). — ^The cementation 
of copper by means of ferro-manganese or chromo-manganese 
(cf. A., 1922, ii, 68, 571) consists first of the formation at the surface 
of the bar of a layer of alloy containing the migratory clement in 
definite concentration and secondly of the flow of this clement 
into the interior of the bar. The authors explain the first stage of 
the process on the assumption that, at the experimental tem- 
perature employed, the cementated material emibits a certain 
vapour or dissociation pressure in the various elements constituting 
it, so that the medium in which the material to be cementated may, 
after some time, be regarded as saturated as regards the vajwurs 
of these elements. This idea is developed, and the results of 
further experiments are brought into conformity with it. 

T. H. P. 


Phenomena of Difiusion in Metals in the Solid State and 
Cementation of Non-ferrous Metals. IV. Cementation of 
Copper by means of Ferro-aluminium. G. Sirovich and 
A. Cartoceti {Gazzetta, 1922, 52, ii, 245—249; cf. preceding 
abstract). — Cementation of copper by means of aluminium, like 
that by means of manganese, may result in the penetration of the 
metax to considerable depths and by relatively high proportions 
of the migrating metal. T. H. P. 


Relation between Colour and Texture of AUom* Masuhi 

CmKASHiGB (Z. rnorg. Chem., 1922, t24, 335-^-338). --Copper 
reflects to orange-yellow light, the addition of tin gives a vdute 
alloy, and the whiteness reaches a maximum when the composition 
coiresponds with CugSn. The colour then gradually assumes the 
of reflects light from red to the banning 

Catrfysis in the Reduction of Oxides and the Catalytic 
Combination of Hydroeen Oxviren R TC Pv.an --x 
H. S. TAyLOR {Setewe, 1921, 53, 677).— Oxygen and water vapour 
when present in hydrogen used for the reduction of copper oride 

whilst the addition 

copper to the oxide appears to accelerate the reaction The 
induction pen^ in the reaction is attributed (a) to initW dndM 
of the oxide (6) to ^ow initial formation of cemper, wSehS 
acte a« a catalyst. The mechanism of tho cati^ic combustion 
of hydrogen and oxygen lu presence of copper is Wefly dirouLcd 

A, A. E. ‘ 
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Separatio];i of Isotopos by Diatiltetion and Analogoiui 
Processes. Bobbbt S. Mulliksk (J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1922, 
44, 2387 — 2390). — continuation of previous work on the separ- 
ation of the isotopes of mercury. It is shown that the separation 
coefficient of mercury is 0*0063, and not 0*0067 as previously stated 
(A., 1922, ii, 295). The progress of the separation has been followed 
by means of density determinations. The effect of various factors, 
such as pressure, rate of distillation, and form of the apparatus, on 
the efficiency of separation of isotopes by the method of non- 
equilibrium distillation has been studied, and it is shown that an 
efficiency of 60% is readily attained. A film of dirt on the mercury 
increases the efficiency at the higher rates of distillation. It is 
pointed out that irreversible distifiation may be applied as a new 
factor in the separation of non-isotopic liquid mixtures. The failure 
of attempts to secure a separation of the isotoi)es of mercqry by 
electrolytic solution or by reaction with sulphur is ascribed to the 
great difficulty of obtaining non-equilibrium conditions at the 
boundary between two condensed phases. J. F. S. 

Potassium Ammonioaluminate and Ammoniomanganite. 

Francis W. Bergstrom (Science, 1921, 53, 578). — PoUiaaium 
ammonioaluminate, A1(NH2)2*NHK, has been prepared by the 
action of potassamide in liquid ammonia solution on amalgamated 
aluminium, and potassium ammoniomanganite, Mn(NHK)2,2NH3, 
by the action of an excess of potassamide on manganese thiocyanate. 

A. A. E. 

The Growth of the Grains in Unworked Iron and the 
Appearance of a Striated Structure after Heating it at more 
them 1100°. Karl Daeves (Z. anorg. Chem,, 1922, 125, 167 — 
172).— Iron which contains but a small amount of carbon assumes 
a new structure on being heated at 1125° ; this is due to the separ- 
ation of ferrite and pearlite in ceiteiiii directions which are orientated 
crystallographicalJy. Rapid cooling results in the incon^ete 
separation of pearlite. This structure is closely associated with the 
development of coarse grains, and the iron is deteriorated ; it can 
be overcome by heating at 900°. W. T. 

Complex Phosphate- and Arsenato-metal Acids. L. Dxde 

(Z. anorg. Chetn., 1922, 125, 28 — 16) — The addition of phosphoric 
acid solution to a ferric chloride solution results in a considerable 
increase in the specific conductivity of the solution; the latter 
also increases rapidly with the further addition of the acid solution 
and reaches a constant value when equivalent amounts of salt 
and acid are mixed. This is assumed to bo due to the formation 
of the complex tiichlorophosphatoferric acid, Ld3Fe(P04)]H3. 
This complex acid could not be isolated ; the same applies to its 
salts. Further addition of phosphoric acid solution, whilst having 
no appreciable effect on the conductivity, resulted in the replsee- 
mont of the three chloiine atoms of the complex by another phoa- 
phato-grouj), i.c,, diphospthaiofcrric acid; this was isolated nnd 
analysed; ii coiTo.s|)onds with | 2^11^0. The com- 

plex io \ery stable, and the author jioiiits out its application to 
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•afklysis. Arsenic acid gave analogous oompounds. Alutnuuuni 
and glucinum salts also show a considerable increase in specie 
conductivity on being mixed with a solution of phosphoric add. 
These are being further investigated. W. T. 

Behaviour of the Stannic Acids towards Solutions of 
Alkaline Hydroxides. George Ernest Collins and John 
Kerfoot Wood (T., 1922, 121, 2760—2765). 

Crystal Structure of Titanium, Zirconium, Cerium, 
Thorium, and Osmium. Albert W. Hull (Physical Bev., 
1921, 18, 88— 89).— Titanium crystallises in the hexagonal system, 
holohcdral class, with axial ratio l‘59db0‘01. The side of the unit 
triangular prism is 2’97 A. and its height 4‘72 A. The lattice is 
made up of two sets of these prisms, the atoms of one set being 
in the centre of the prisms of the other set. Zirconium has a 
similar structure, with axial ratio also I'.'iO. The side of the unit 
triangle is 3‘23 A. and its height 5T4 A. Cerium has a similar 
structure Avith axial ratio 1‘62 The side of the elementary tri- 
angle is 3'65 A. and height 5'96 A. A faee-centred eubic form, 
with side of cube .)']2 A., is also present, but may possibly bo due 
to the presence of impurity. Thorium has a face-centred cubic 
lattice with side of cube 5 04 A. Osmium crystallises in a face- 
centred cubic lattice with axial ratio 1'59. The side of the unit 
triangle is 2'714 A. and its height 4*32 A. A. A. E. 

The Isotopes of Antimony. F. W. Aston (Nature, 1922, 
110, 732). — ^I'he mass-spectrum of antimony, obtained by the use 
of antimony trimethyl, gives two lines at 121 and 123, respectively, 
the former being the more intense by 10—20%. The masses of 
these isotopes of antimony are most probably less than whole 
numbers by one to two parts per thousand. The results are in 
excellent agreement with the atomic weight (121'77) obtained by 
Willard and Mc41pinc (A., 1921, ii, 405) but not with the accepted 
figure (120-2). A. A. E. 

The Alleged Variable Composition of Triple Chlorides 
containing Silver and Gold. Horace L. Wells (Amer. J. 
Sci., 1922, [vj, 4, 476—482; cf. A., 1922, ii, 449, 514).— From 
Bayer’s analyses of eassium silver gold chloride (A., 1920, ii, 688) 
the conclusion is drawn that the triple salt, CsjAgAuCL, is a 
definite, invariable compound, and that Bayer analysed mixtures 
of this salt with C85Au3Clj4, and CSAUGI4. The rubidium salt, 
^'t^n^gjAugCli,, is also invariable. It is probable also that Suschnig 
(A., 1922, ii, 514) analysed mixtures in his investigation of the 
triple bromides of rubidium, silver, and gold. W. E. G. 

Hytoolysis of Platinum Salts, n. Potassium Platini- 
bromide. Ebbn Henry Archibald and William A Gale (T 
1922, 121, 2849-2867). ' ’ 
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Bimetallic Electrode Systems in Electrometric Analysis. 

I. Systems comprising Two Dissimilar Metals. H. H. 

Willard and Florence Fenwick {J, Amer, Chem. Soc., 1922, 
44, 2504 — 2515). — The constant half-cell of the usual electrometric 
titration apparatus may be replaced by a metal or certain alloys 
of metals of the platinum group, other than pure platinum or pure 
palladium, and by tungsten. The end-point obtained with such 
a bimetallic system differs in character from that given by an uni- 
metallic electrode, but is situated in exactly the same position. 
Such a bimetallic electrode system has the advantage of being 
essentially simpler than the usual system and the end-point is 
much more distinct than with the ordinary electrode. J. F. S. 

Bimetallic Electrode Systems in Electrometric Analysis. 

II. Theory of Bimetallic Systems : Systems comprising 
Two Similar Metals. H. H. Willard and Florence Fen- 
WK'K {J, Amer. Chem. Soc.y 1022, 44, 2516 — 2520). — In aqueous 
solutions of multivalent elements in which the concentration of 
either state of oxidation a])|jroaches the limiting value, the potential, 
unattackable electrode Isolation, is determined by the magnitude 
of the solution pressure of gas absorbed by the electrode, and the 
end-point obtained in oxiclimetric titrations with systems cora- 
])rising two unattackable electrodes is given only by virtue of a 
<lifference in the solvent ])ower of the two metals for gas. When 
the concentration of oxygen -ion, or hydrogen-ion, becomes vanish- 
ingly small, the osmotic pressure is too low for a saturation of the 
<‘lectn)des with the corresponding gas. The two elements receive 
the charge in accordance with the distribution law, and a difference 
in potential develops uhich is at its maximum with minimum 
concentration of the corresponding ion and falls rapidly as 
this ion-concentration rises to a value in excess of that required 
for the saturation of both electrodes. The bimetallic systems 
described (ef. preceding abstract) provide a l 3 q>e of electrode 
system essentially different from those previously used. A com- 
parison of the relative values of the usual unimetallic and bi- 
metallic systems may be based on the difference in the mechanism 
of the end-point in the two cases. The change in voltage w’ith 
the former, which is a true oxidation -potential, is continuous 
throughout, and rises to a maximum at the end-point. With the 
latter practically all change is contined to within less than 0*5 c.c. 
of the completion of the titration. Although the actual mag- 
nitude of the break is normally less than with unimetallic com- 
binations, it is, relative to the preceding rise, much greater, hence 
the sharpness of the end-point is correspondingly increased, insuring 
greater speed and accuracy. With the use of polarised bimetallic 
systems the break may be increased so much as to leave no possible 
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comparison favourable to the unimetallic system. It thus 
becomes possible to titrate solutions which offer too small potential 
differences between two possible states of oxidation for a good 
end-point with the usual apparatus. The polarising circuit may 
be made an integral part of the usual apparatus which requires 
no attention and presents no difficulties. The disadvantages of 
the new system lie in the greater localisation of the total potential 
change which makes it more difficult to anticipate the end-point. 
Enough warning is given, however, to make the danger of over- 
titration negligible after very little practice. J. F. S. 

Estimation of Chlorine in Benzaldehyde. J. Voigt (Z. 
angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 654— C55).— An apparatus is described 
by means of which traces of chlorine in volatile organic com- 
pounds, particularly in synthetic benzaldehyde, can be accurately 
estimated. From 10—20 g. of benzaldehyde are weighed into a 
wickless lamp arranged in an air-bath which can be heated by 
bimsen burners. The exit of the lamp is connected uith a pipette- 
shaped combustion tube through which oxygen is passed. Hydro- 
gen is passed over the warmed benzaldehyde, and, mixing with 
the vapours, it carries them forward through a jet situated in th(" 
wide part of the combustion tube. The issuing gas is ignited iu 
the oxygen by heating the tube externally, and it continues to 
bum quietly until all the benzaldehyde has been volatilised. The* 
products of combustion pass over 2 — 3 g. of granulated anhydrous 
sodium carbonate packed in the narrow stem of the combustion 
tube and heated by a row of burners. The water is collected in 
a calcium chloride tower. About 7 g. of benzaldehyde can be 
burnt in an hour, and at the end of the combustion the soda is 
washed out of the tube by means of dilute nitric acid and titrated 
with standard silver nitiate. As little as 0*001% of chlorine can 
be estimated accurately by this method, and it is therefore necessary 
to apply a correction for the chlorine content of the hydrogen 
employed, as, although undetectable by ordinary methods, the 
amount which is always present may make an appreciable difference 
in the present case. Hydrogen in cylinders contains on the aveiage 
0*003 g. of chlorine per m^. G. F. M. 

Detection of Chlorides and Bromides in the Presence of 
Thiocyanates. G. Spacu (Bui, Soc. SHivfe ('luj, 1922, i, 302 — 
305; from Chem. Zentr,, 1922, iv, 73.“)). — Neutral solutions con- 
taining chlorides and bromides in the presence of thiocyanates 
are treated with a little pyiidinc and excess of 10% copper sulphate 
solution. The thiocyanate ion is quantitatively precipitated as 
copper pyridine thiocyanate, [CuPygKCNSlg, and the filtrate may 
be tested in the ordinary way for chlorides and bromides. 

G. W. R. 

A Gasometric Method of Estimating the Halogen in 
Organic Compounds. Alexander Killen Macbeth (CAew. 
NeivSf^ 1922, 125, 305 — 306), — Some organic halogen compounds 
in which the halogen possesses an induced electropositive nature 
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(cf. Henderson and Macbeth, T., 1922, 121, 892) are reduced 
quantitatively by hydrazine, the volume of nitrogen evolved 
depending on the amount of halogen or halogen compound dealt 
with. A list of substances to which the method has been success- 
fully applied is given. With some halogen-substituted malonic 
esters the reaction is not quantitative and in the case of certain 
di-substituted compounds only one halogen atom reacts, the other 
being unattacked in the cold. H. J. E. 

Estimation of Fluorides. N. K. Smit (Chem, Trade J., 1922, 
71, 325). — simplification of Greeff’s method (A., 1913, ii, 975). 
To 5 or 10 c.c. of the neutral fluoride solution are added 5 c.c. of 
10% ammonium thiocyanate solution and 25 c.c. of alcohol, and 
the mixture titrated directly with alcoholic ferric chloride, stand- 
ardised against potassium fluoride. The reaction between ferric 
chloride and fluorides can also be applied to the detection of the 
latter. A. A. E. 

The Estimation of Oxygen in Steel. Georges Chaudron 
and Louis Blanc (Compt. rend,^ 1922, 175, 885 — 887). — In estim- 
ating oxygen in steel by heating the metal in a current of hydrogen 
and measuring the quantity of water formed, the addition of other 
metals to enable the estimation to be carried out at a lower tem- 
perature was not found to affect the result obtained. When 
dealing with molten mixtures of iron and oxide of manganese, 
or of iron and silicon dioxide, the method is inaccurate owing to 
incomplete reduction of the oxides and to the relatively small 
amount of water obtained which is of the same order as the correc- 
tions necessitated by the method. H. J. E. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Iron and Steel. Ferdinani) 
Nikolai (Chem. Ztg., 1922, 46, 1025 — 1026). — The iron or steel turn- 
ings or powder are treated with hydrobromic acid {d 1 ’48=47*4%) 
in an apparatus consisting of a small flask ground on to a tube, the 
first 12 cm. of which act as a reflux air condenser, and is then bent 
round and carried vertically downwards into a cylinder containing 
2*5% sodium hydroxide solution. The mixture of iron and hydro- 
bromic acid is gradually raised to its boiling point and the hydrogen 
sulphide liberated is absorbed in the sodium hydroxide solution, 
which, after adding 10 c.c. of potassium iodide solution and some 
starch, is titrated with A /150-iodine solution. The whole estim- 
ation requires twenty to twenty-five minutes, and very concordant 
results are obtained, which agree well vith those obtained using 
Fresenius’s method. The results obtained by the above method 
are higher than those obtained using either dilute or concentrated 
hydrochloric acid because the aqueous solution of hydrobromic 
acid which distils unchanged contains 47*4% HBr, whereas the 
corresponding hydrochloric acid solution only contains 20% HCl. 

H. 0. R. 

The Rapid Estimation of Sulphur Dioxide. B. Mai^ills 
(Ann, Falsif.y 1922, 15, 398 — 401). — ^For the rapid and approximate 

2—2 
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estimation of sulphur dioxide in wines, 10 c.c. of the wine are heated 
with 10 c.c. of a solution of 60 g. of sodium hydroxide per litre, 
in a wide-necked conical flask until the volume of the contents 
is reduced to one-half. The solution is cooled, diluted with 100 — 150 
c.c. of water and enough dilute sulphuric acid added to neutralise 
the sodium hydroxide. Starch solution is added and the solution 
is titrated with iodine solution containing 4 g. or 8 g. per litre 
(1 c.c. = l mg. or 2 mg. of sulphur dioxide). If the alcohol and 
aldehydes are not driven off by heating, the results may be 200 mg. 
per litre too low. The presence of more than 5 g. of dextrose 
per litre in the wine affects the results obtained and the sulphur 
dioxide must then be separated by distilling 10 c.c. of the wine 
acidified with 5 or 6 drops of syrupy phosphoric acid, the distillate 
being led into 10 c.c. of the sodium hydroxide solution, which is 
afterwards treated as in the direct method described above. The 
results obtained by this method agree well with those given by 
Haas’s method, and the degree of accuracy is sufficient for all 
practical purposes. H. C. R. 

New Process for the Volumetric Estimation of Ammonia 
and Carbamide Nitrogen by the Hypobromite Method. 

J. Tillmans and A. Kruuer (Z. angeiv. ('hem., 1022, 35, 686— 
687). — A simple glass apparatus is described for the e.stimation of 
ammonia or carbamide by the hypobromite method. It consists 
essentially of an upper cylindrical portion provided ^nth a ground- 
glass stopper and a draw-off cock drawn out to a fine opening. 
The upper vessel fits with a ground-glass joint into a lower vess('l 
and communication between them is established through a vertical 
tube extending nearly to the toj) of the uppcT chamber, whic*h is 
charged with brine 1o a level of 3 — 4 cm. below the top of the 
vertical communication tube. When the draw-off cock is opened 
and the apparatus is otherwise closed, brine runs out until equilib- 
rium is attained between the inside and outside pressures. Th(‘ 
lower vessel being })reviously charged with hypobromite solution, 
the reaction is then started by rotating a boat containing the 
carbamide or ammonium salt on its axis so that its contents fall 
into the solution, and the nitrogen evolved causes the displace- 
ment of an equal volume of brine from the upper vessel through the 
draw-off cock. The boat is fixed to a horizontal axis which is 
ground to pass through, and fit into a tubulure in the side of the 
lower vessel, and the boat can be reversed by turning the pro- 
jecting portion of the axis through ISC'". The apparatus can be 
utilised for urine investigations by placing the urine in the lower 
vessel, and running in the hypobromite by means of a taj) funnel 
through the vertical communication tube. G. F. M. 

The Estimation of Aliphatic Nitrates in the Presence of 
certain Nitro-aromatic Compounds. Wilbert J. Huff and 
Richard D. Leitch (J. .4mer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2643—2645).— 
Ahphatic nitrates may be estimated in the presence of certain 
aromatic nitro-compounds by reduction mth ferrous sulphate in 
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excess, the unoxidised ferrous salt being titrated with standard 
permanganate solution. A Kjeldahl flask is fitted with a two- 
holed rubber cork carrying a pear-shaped dropping funnel and a 
tube bent twice at right angles and having its external orifice 
closed by a mercury seal. The air is expelled from the flask by 
boiling in it 25 c.c. of distilled water, and when the flame is removed 
the nitrate ester mixed with the aromatic compound and dis- 
solved in glacial acetic acid is slowly run into the flask. Then a 
knoum volume of a standard solution of ferrous sulphate in dilute 
sulphuric acid is slowly added and this is followed by concentrated 
hydrochloric acid in volume equal to that of the liquid already in the 
flask. The reaction mixture is then evaporated to 10 — 15 c.c. and 
nearly neutralised with sodium carbonate, and when cool is diluted 
to 000 c.c. and after the addition of 2 — 3 g. of manganous sulphate 
is titrated with permanganate solution. Satisfactory results were 
obtained for mannitol hexanitrate, but those for glyceryl trinitrate 
were slightly low, probably owing to the partial vaporisation of 
the nitrate before it was completely hydrolysed. W. G. 

New Reagent for the Detection of Nitrites in Water. 

Georges Rodillon (J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, [vii], 26, 376 — 379). — 
To the water to be examined, contained in a test-tube, 3 — 4 c.c. 
of a reagent, composed of a 6% solution of resorcinol in pure 
sulphuric acid, are added so as to form two layers. In presence 
of nitrites, a rose-coloured ring is formed at the junction of the 
two layers. An approximate estimation of nitrous acid can also 
be arrived at if desired by comparing the density of colour and the 
appearances of the ring and the aqueous and sulphuric acid layers 
with those obtained with standard sodium nitrite solutions. Thus 
the coloration of tlie ring with solutions containing in 1 litre 1 g. 
of sodium nitrate is brownish -black, fading away above and below to 
red ; O’l g., l)ro\^iiish-red, similarly fading to red at the edges ; 0*01 g., 
carmine, and 0*001 g., a very pale rose. The sulphuric acid layer 
ranges in colour with these concentrations from an intense amethyst- 
violet to the unchanged yellow of the original reagent. 

G. F. M. 

Volxxmetric Estimation of Phosphate in Solution. Frank 
W. Bury (J. Soc. Vhvm. hid.y 1922, 41, 352t). — I n the volumetric 
estimation of phosphate in solution by Rosin's method (A., 1911, 
ii, 768), the solution is kept neutral by means of zinc oxide. The 
neutralisation is very tedious, and copper carbonate was tried, 
but showed no advantage. The best results were obtained by 
neutralising with borax, the procedure being as follows. A 
measured quantity of phosphate solution is added to a measured 
excess of A/lO-silver nitrate, and A’^/lO-borax solution is run in 
until the liquid is neutral to litmus. The solution is then filtered, 
and the excess of silver nitrate estimated either by Volhard’s 
method, or by adding a measured excess of N /10-potassium chloride 
and titrating back the excess with N /10-silver nitrate, using potass- 
ium cliromate as indicator. G. F. M. 
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The Titration of Boric Acid in Presence of Phosphoric 
Acid. I. M. Kolthopf (Chem, Weekblad, 1922, 19, 646 — 646; 
c£. A., 1922, ii, 867).— An answer to the criticisms of Deems (A., 
1922, ii, 867) on the citrate method put forward by the author. 

S. I. L. 

Estimation of the Radium Content of Low-grade Radium- 
Barium Salts. Victor F. Hess and Elizabeth E. Damon 
(Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 69—64; cf. Trans. Amer. Electrochem. 
Soc., 1922, 41).— The y-ray method for the estimation of radium 
is inapplicable to salts containing much less than KT* g. of 
radium per g. if the customary apparatus is used, and the eman- 
ation method involves errors due to dilution and other causes, if 
the sample contains more than 10“^ g. of radium per g. For the 
examination of salts of intermediate radium content, the y-ray 
method has been modified by the adoption of a shallow container 
with two curved sides, each concentric with the cylindrical string 
electrometer, and only a small fraction of the radius of curvature 
apart. Headings are taken with the container in position, full of 
the salt to be measured, first alone, and then with a small radium 
tube of known strength placed first immediately in front and then 
immediately behind the container. The ratio of the first reading 
to the mean of the other two gives that of the radium content of 
the salt under examination to the sum of the same and the standard 
to within 1%. A. A. E. 

Bismuth Sodium Thiosulphate ; its Preparation and Use 
in the Estimation of Potassium. V. Cuisinier (Bull. Soc. 
chim., 1922, [iv], 31, 1064 — 1068). — Observations on the thio- 
sulphates of bismuth and alkali metals have been made by Carnot 
(A., 1876, ii, 426), Hauser (A., 1903, ii, 487), Sanchez (A., 1912, 
ii, 562), and by Vanino and Mussgnug (A., 1920, ii, 44), but the 
substances have not been fully described and their use in the 
estimation of potassium salts has given inconsistent results. A 
salt of the approximate composition Na 3 Bi(S 203)3 can be prepared, 
crystallising in yellow, prismatic pdates rapidly turning brovm on 
exposure to air. On attempting to carry out estimations of potass- 
ium by precipitation as potassium bismuth thiosulphate and sub- 
sequent treatment of the precipitate with iodine, it was found 
that the results obtained were too high. Further, the amount of 
precipitate obtained appears to be influenced by the concentration 
of the reacting solutions ; the iodine value is not proportional to 
the potassium content of the solution investigated, and the volume 
of the alcohol used as precipitant also affects the result obtained. 
[Cf. 1922, 981a.] H. J. E. 

A Photochemical Test for Silver in T hin Sections of Ores. 

G. SILBBBSTEIN and E. Wiess (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 365— 
356). — On placing the section in a saturated solution of an iodide 
for five minutes, the silver is covered with a thin film of silver 
iodide, which, under the microscope, showed the characteristic 
reaction to light. The authors propose investigating the practical 
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limits of this test, and also the light reaction of silver sulphide, 
with the object of applying it to test for sulphur in metals by shaking 
them with a solution of a silver salt. W. T. 

Contradictions and Errors in Analytical Chemistry, m. 
The Separation of Zinc from Magnesium, Calcium, and 
Aluminium by Precipitation of the Phosphates. IV. The 
Conversion of Alkali Sulphates into Chlorides. Fbiedbich 
L. Hahn [with (III) J. Dornauf and (IV) R. Otto] (J5er., 1922, 
55, [£], 3434 — 3436; cf. A., 1922, ii, 873). — HI. The separation 
of magnesium, calcium, and aluminium from zinc can be effected 
accorcfing to Voigt (A,, 1910, ii, 74) by precipitation with phosphate 
in ammonical solution containing ammonium salts whereby only 
the zinc remains dissolved. This method of separation has great 
advantages when only small quantities of foreign metals are present, 
but the subsequent operation of precipitating the zinc as the zinc 
ammonium phosphate cannot be effected quantitatively by simply 
boiling the solution until the excess of ammonia is expelled. 
Accurate results are obtained if the filtrate containing the zinc 
is treated with hydrochloric acid until just acid to methyl-red 
and subsequently with an excess of phosphate. If the solution 
is rich in ammonium salts, it is preferable to expel the bulk of 
the ammonia before addition of the acid. 

IV. Potassium cannot be separated from sodium as the per- 
chlorate or chloroplatinate if the metals are present as sulphates. 
The usual procedure of precipitating the latter with barium chloride, 
removal of excess of barium with ammonium carbonate, and sub- 
sequent volatilisation of the excess of ammonium salts, is inaccurate, 
since barium sulphate always carries down alkali sulphate. This 
difficulty can be overcome by precipitating the barium sulphate 
in extreme dilution. For this purpose, moderately dilute solutions 
of sulphate and barium cliloride are added simultaneously and at 
approximately equivalent rates to a small quantity of boiling 
hydrochloric acid. Pure barium sulphate is thereby precipitated 
in well-formed, coarse crystals which are readily filtered and washed. 
The presence of varying amounts of alkali chloride and even of 
nitrate in the sulphate solution is without influence. If ferric 
iron is present, ammoniacal barium chloride solution must be used 
and the solution bo acidified after the precipitation. H. W. 

The Canying-downi of Zinc by Copper Sulphide. I. M. 

Kolthopf and J. C. van Duk (Pharm. Weekbiad, 1922, 59, 1351 — 
1360). — The fact that zinc sulphide is almost always precipitated 
to some extent with copper sulphide from solutions of the two 
metals is not due to adsorjption, since zinc sulphide is only with 
difficulty soluble in acids of low concentration. The precipitation 
of zinc from acid solutions by hydrogen sulphide depends on time 
and temperature, as well as on the concentration of zinc-, hydrogen-, 
and sulphide-ions, and is accelerated by presence of copper 
sulphide. 

In the quantitative separation of copper and zinc by hydrogen 
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sulphide, the time must be as short as possible. If sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid is used, the acidity must be at least O'SiV' ; with 
the former, room temperature is best; with the latter, the gas 
should be led in at the boiling point. S. I. L. 

Some Applications of Sodium Peroxide in Analytical 
Chemist]^. W. M. Sternberg (Science, 1920, 52, 162). — The 
decomposition of lead and zinc ores by fusion in an iron crucible 
with at least six to eight parts of sodium peroxide is rapid and 
complete. In the case of lead ores, the aqueous solution of the 
fused mass, after treatment with 1*4 parts of oxalic acid to reduce 
the lead dioxide, is acidified with sulphuric acid, boiled, cooled, 
and the lefld sulphate collected and washed with 5% sulphuric 
acid. It is then dissolved in a solution of ammonium chloride 
or of ammonium chloride and sodium acetate, and titrated with 
ammonium molybdate. In the case of zinc ores, the fused mass 
is dissolved in ammoniacal ammonium chloride solution, the 
solution boiled, filtered, and washed with hot ammonium chloride 
solution, acidified with hydrochloric acid, boiled, and titrated with 
potassium ferrocyanide after the addition of hydrogen sulphide. 
It is necessary that the solutions should be standardised against 
a standard ore treated by the same method. A. A. E. 

Gravimetric Analysis. XXVI. Estimation of Lead. 

L. W. Winkler (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 662 — 663). — For the 
gravimetric estimation of lead in neutral solution, 100 c.c. of lead 
nitrate or lead chloride solution containing from 0*60 to 0*01 g. 
of lead is acidified with 1 c.c. of normal nitric acid solution and 
boiled. Ten c.c. of 10% ammonium sulphate solution are slowly 
run in, and the whole is allowed to remain, then filtered. The 
precipitate is washed with 50 c.c. of a cold saturated solution of 
lead sulphate, and the edge of the filter washed with 1 — 2 c.c. of 
dilute alcohol. The precipitate is dried for two hours at ISO"". 
Modifications of “^he procedure necessitated by the presence of 
nitric or hydrochloric acid, and salts of potassium or other metals, 
are discussed and details are given of the method of estimation of 
lead in crude lead, minium, lead chromate, and lead salts of organic 
acids. J. S. G. T. 

A New Sensitive Reaction for Copper, Thiocyanate, and 
Pyridine. G. Spacu (Bull Soc, t^iiinie Cluj, 1922, 1, 284—291 ; 
from Chem. Zentr., 1922,. iv, 737).— The reaction consists in the 
formation of a light green precipitate when a neutral solution of 
a copper salt is treated with a neutral thiocyanate and a few drops 
of p^mdine. The precipitate has the composition [CuPy 2 ](CNS )2 
and is almost completely insoluble in water. The reagent must 
be neutral and excess of p 3 rridine must be avoided. The pyridine 

should be added before the thiocyanate. One part in 300,000 

800, OW of comer can be detected according to the conditions of 
experiment. For pyridine, the sensitiveness is one part in 2000 
and for thiocyanate one in 50,000. G W R 
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The Hindering of the Precipitation of Copper Sulphide 
by the Presence of Sodium Chloride. Wilhelm Biltz {Ber., 
1922, 55, [B], 3393). — In a recent communication, Dede and il^nin 
(A., 1922, ii, 766) have shown that lead and cadmium sulphides 
are only incompletely precipitated in hydrochloric acid solution 
in the presence of relatively large quantities of the chlorides of 
the alkali or alkaline-earth metals. Similar observations have 
been recorded in the case of copper (cf. Biltz and Marcus, A., 1909, 
ii, 1011). Precipitation of copper sulphide is, however, quantitative 
in a 5% solution of sodium chloride. Magnesium chloride or 
camallite does not appear to have an inhibiting action. H. W. 

A New Microchemical Reaction for the Estimation of 
Copper. G. Spacu (Bull, Soc. I^tiin^e Cluj, 1922, 1, 296—301; 
from Chem, Zentr., 1922, iv, 737 — 738). — After precipitation of 
copper as copper p 3 aidinc thiocyanate, CuPy 2 (CNS )2 (see this voL, 
ii, 40), the precipitate is separated in an appropriate apparatus 
(Rothe’s shaking funnel) by successive extraction with chloroform. 
The precipitate is then weighed, after removal of the chloroform 
in a vacuum desiccator. Alternatively, the precipitate may be 
ignited, and the copper estimated as cupric sulphide or cupric 
oxide. G. W. R. 

Volumetric Estimation of Copper, and its application to 
the Estimation of Reducing Sugars. Ed. Lasausse (J, Pharm. 
Chim., 1922, [vii], 26, 401 — 406). — The precipitated cuprous oxide 
formed by the reducing action of the sugar on a cupro-tartrate 
solution is collected on a Gooch crucible and dissolved by means 
of 2 — 3 c.c. of nitric acid. The filter is finally washed with water, 
the total volume of filtrate and washings being kept below 25 — 
30 c.c. The nitrous acid present is then eliminated by adding 
2^0 permanganate solution drop by drop to the boiling liquid 
until the pink coloration just j^ersists, and the latter is reduced by 
the addition of a few drops of alcohol. After boiling for a minute 
longer, the precipitated oxides of manganese are filtered off, the 
filtrate is made up to 100 c.c., and the copper is estimated iodo- 
inetrically in the usual way after the addition of an excess of sodium 
acetate to displace free mineral acid. In order to obtain the best 
results in the estimation of reducing sugars, the procedure of 
Quisumbing and Thomas should be followed (A., 1922, ii, 92) 
as a granular cuprous oxide is thereby obtained, which can readily 
be collected and washed. The amount of dextrose is given by 
the formula 0’474a;H-0’000115a:2, and of invert-sugar by 0*504x+ 
0’000087a:2, where x is the weight of copper reduced. G. F. M. 

lodometric Estimation of Copper in Bronze and Brass. 

G. Batta and G. Lathiebs (BvU. Soc, chim. Bdg., 1922, 31, 297 — 
302). — The application of the iodometric method of copper estim- 
ation to bronze and brass gives results which are of sufficient 
accuracy for many purposes. It is rapid and useful w^hen electro- 
lytic methods cannot be employed. H. J. E. 
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Rapid Electrol 3 rtic Estimation of Mercury. A. be MebIts 
{Bull Soc. chim, Belg.y 1922, 31, 302—323; cf. Bottger, A., 1921, 
ii, 351). — ^A study of the factors which are said to cause inaccuracies 
in the electrolytic estimation of mercury. Gk)od results were 
obtained with a platinum cathode, but gold W8W found to be more 
suitable for the purpose as the mercury deposit is more adherent 
and so permits of the use of alcohol and ether for washing ; in the 
case of other metals this should be done with water only as the 
more rapid method occasions loss. Experiments carried out with 
mercuric salts in presence of substances which form complexes 
give similar results with gold and platinum cathodes, but the method 
is more satisfactory when simple acid electrolytes are used as 
solvents. The method is applicable to mercurous salts, which are 
oxidised before electrolysis. H. J. E. 

Constancy of the Titer of Permanganate Solutions, and 
Difierent Methods of Standardisation. O. Hackl (Chem. 
Ztg., 1922, 46, 1065). — A^/lO-solutions of potassium permanganate 
made from the freshly prepared pure salt remained permanent, 
if stored in a dark place for one year, whereas solutions made 
from a ten- year old preparation altered considerably in the course 
of a few months. Tests showed that the most satisfactory com- 
pound for use in standardisation of permanganate solutions is 
sodium oxalate. The composition of oxalic acid crystals and 
ferrous ammonium sulphate was found to vary within narrow limits, 
but these are sufficient to lead to discordant results in the titration. 

A. R. P. 

The Electrometric Estimation of Iron and Vanadium 
when present together. Erich MttLLEE and Hans Just {Z. 
anorg, Ghem,y 1922, 125, 155 — 166). — Ferrous salts and vanadium 
salts can be accurately estimated electrometrically with perman- 
ganate. Ferrous salts are more vigorous reducing agents than 
the salts of quadrivalent vanadium, and the authors find that 
they can be estimated when together in the same way. To the 
mixture, a decinormal solution of potassium permanganate is 
gradually added until there is a sudden change in the E,M,F, 
This indicates the end-point for the ferrous salt ; the titration is 
then continued until a second sudden change occurs which repre- 
sents the end-point for the vanadium salt. The latter titration is 
best carried out at about 70® as the reaction is very slow at the 
ordinary temperature. X. 

Electrometric Standardising of Titanous Solutions. W. S, 

Hbndrixson and L. M. Verbeck (J. Amer. Chem. Soc,, 1922, 44, 
p82 — ^2386).— A slightly acid solution of titanous sulphate may 
be used to standardise solutions of potassium permanganate or 
potassium dichromate. The method consists in addir^ the titanous 
solution to the permanganate or dichromate solution and measuring 
the E,M,F . of the solution toward a platinum electrode against 
a calomel electrode. The E,M,F, changes very rapidly at the 
end-pomt, which is therefore made very precise; in the case of 
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dichromate, the change in EM.F. on adding a slight excess of 
titanous ion to a slight excess of dichromate is about 0’6 volt, 
whilst in the case of permanganate the change in E.M.F. is about 
0*9 volt. This difference makes it possible to estimate two sub- 
stances of quite different oxidising power in the same solution. 
The authors have investigated the estimation of titanous and ferrous 
ions by means of permanganate or dichromate, of ferric-iron and 
dichromate or permanganate by means of a titanous solution, 
and have found that the method is trustworthy. J. F. S. 

New Method for the Gravimetric Estimation of German- 
ium. John Hughes MtiLLER (J. Amer. Chem. 8oc., 1922, 44, 
2493 — 2498). — new method of estimating germanium is described 
which is based on the precipitation of this metal as magnesium 
orthogermanate and weighing the dried and ignited precipitate. 
Magnesium orthogermanate is a snow-white, infusible substance, 
which is prepared by the action of magnesium sulphate, ammonium 
sulphate, and ammonium hydroxide on a solution of germanic 
acid. No precipitate is formed until the ammonium hydroxide 
has been added, and the reagents are added in the order named. 
Magnesium orthogermanate is amorphous and is very soluble in 
dilute solutions of acids, but after ignition it is only slowly dissolved 
by concentrated acids. It dissolves in water to the extent of 
0*000016 g. per c.c. at 26®. In a mixture of two volumes of 
ammonia (0*880) and three volumes of water the solubility is 
0*00002 g, per c.c., whilst in an ammoniacal solution of 10% 
ammonium sulphate the solubility is 0*00013 g. per c.c. at 26®. 
The estimation of germanium is effected by adding an excess of 
2N-magne8ium sulphate to the cold solution of germanic acid; 
this is followed by at least an equal volume of 2JV-ammonium 
sulphate, and then ammonium hydroxide (0*880) is added in 
amounts varying from IJ c.c. to 20 c.c. for each 100 c.c. of solution 
and the mixture stirred vigorously, raised to the boiling point 
for a few minutes, and kept for ten to twelve hours before fitering. 
Tlie precipitate is filtered, washed with a mixture of 90 c.c. of 
water and 10 c.c. of ammonia, dried, and ignited with free access 
of air. The results of the analyses are excellent. J. F. S. 

Anal 3 rsis of Mixtures of Hydrogen with Paraffin Hydro- 
carbons. J. G. King (Fuel, 1922, 1, 103 — 106). — ^The estimation 
of hydrogen in admixtui’e vdih paraffin hydrocarbons is effected 
by fractional combustion over copper oxide at 280®, in an apparatus 
which is a modification of that of Jager (J. Gasbeleuchtung, 1898, 
41, 764). Carbon monoxide and hydrogen are thereby consumed, 
whereas the paraflBms remain unchanged. Chemical j^^stracts. 

Identification of Methyl Alcohol in Licniids containing 
Ethyl Alcohol. I. M. Kolthoff (Pharm, Weekblad, 1922, 59, 
1268 — 1274). — ^The method of Deniges (A., 1910, ii, 461), namely, 
oxidation with permanganate in presence of acid, removal of excess 
with oxalic acid, and testing for formaldehyde with Schiff ’s reagent, 
will detect 0*06% of methyl alcohol in ethyl alcohol. The reagent 
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is best prepared as suggested by Elvove (A., 1917, ii, 341), and if 
kept ia stoppered bottles is stable for long periods. The use of 
phosphoric acid in place of sulphuric acid, as recommended by 
Chapin (A., 1921, ii, 598), is found advantageous. 

The method can be applied to the examination of tinctures and 
medicinal preparations containing alcohol, without preliminary 
distillation. The reagent will also detect formaldehyde in milk. 

S. I. L. 


Colour Reaction for Phenols based on the Use of Selenious 
Acid. Victor E. LuviifB (Science, 1920, 52, 207). — A. reaction 
of great sensitivity and wide applicability consists in the fact 
that phenols in contact with a solution of selenium dioxide (0’5%) 
or sodium selenite (0‘75%) in concentrated sulphuric acid give 
rise to characteristic green or blue colorations. On heating, or 
on the addition of water, the colour changes to brown or red. It 
is considered that the phenol causes the liberation of selenium, 
which then dissolves with a green colour in concentrated sulphuric 
acid to form selenosulphur trioxide. A list is given of phenolic 
substances to which the test has been applied. A. A. E. 

The Action of Proteins on the Phenol Reagent of Folin 
and Denis. Victor E. Levine (Science, 1920, 52, 612 — 613). — 
The phosphotungstic-phosphomolybdic reagent of Folin and Denis 
(A., 1912, ii, 1011) is not specific for the phenolic group. The 
colour reaction is given by proteins, and in fact by a large number 
of inorganic and organic substances. The reagent appears to be 
affected by substances possessing more or less reducing properties. 

A. A. E. 

Test for Sugar in Urine. Victor E. Levine (Science, 1920, 
52, 391). — One to 2 c.c. of urine are heated for several minutes 
with 6 c.c. of a 2% solution of sodium tellurite in 10% sodium 
carbonate. Reduction to tellurium takes place in the presence 
of carbohydrates possessing a free carbonyl group. With small 
amounts of sugar, the tellurium forms a colloidal solution, which 
has a characteristic brown colour in transmitted light and is greyish- 
black in reflected light; larger amounts yield a grcyish-black 
precipitate. A. A. E. 

The Peirtition Coefficients, and the Estimation by Extrac- 
tion of Organic Acids. Joh. Pinnow (Z. Unlers. Nahr. 
Oenussm., 1922, 44, 204 — 209). — Acetic and formic acids form 
double molecules in ethereal solution, and the irregularities observed 
in the partition coefficient of the latter acid may be ascribed to 
this cause. Assuming that no double molecules occur in the 
aqueous solutions, the dissociation coeflScients of the double mole- 
cules have the following values at 15° : acetic acid, 1*776; formic 
acid, 4*77. The partition coefficients (water^ther) of the simple 
molecules at 15° are : acetic acid, 2*21 ; formic acid, 2*38. At 
26*3° : formic acid, 2*79. Sugar has no effect on the extraction 
of succinic acid from its aqueous solution. H. C. R. 
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The Secondary Spectrum of Hydrogen. A. C. Menzies {Nature^ 
1922, 110, 876). — Silberstein’s solution of the three-substance 
problem, applied by him to the case of neutral helium, has been 
modified so as to apply to hydrogen, and the value of N has been 
corrected so as to take account of the fact that with two electrons 
instead of one, the correction to the mass of the electron for the 
finite mass of the nucleus is no longer the same. Frequencies 
have been calculated from the formula v=N^ (1 1 1 

1 jm^) where = Ah(1 Forty-seven lines in the secondary 

spectrum of hydrogen were found to agree with the calculated 
values within an absolute error of one unit of frequency. The 
frequencies are regarded as a kind of “ summation tone,’’ being 
the sums of a Balmer or a Paschen frequency and a frequency in 
the ultra-red. In several cases, a physical similarity of behaviour 
was common to “ series ” of the lines grouped according to values 
of m and n. A. A. E. 

Spectrum of Active Nitrogen as AjGEected by Admiseture 
of the Inert Gases, with a Note on the Origin of the Cyanogen 
Spectrum. Lord Rayleigh {Proc, Boy, Soc,, 1923, [A], 102, 
453 — 459). — The afterglow accompanying the reversion of active 
nitrogen to ordinary nitrogen was shown by Fowler and Strutt 
(A., 1911, ii, 678) to* be composed of a selection of the first positive 
bands of nitrogen. The addition of inert gases to the nitrogen 
produces considerable changes in the intensities of these bands. 
The maxima of the three groups of bands, green, yellow, and red, 
are shifted towards the red. The addition of helium, neon, or 
argon makes the red group as a whole, more intense at the ei^nse 
of the others. The movement of the bands is proportional to 
the concentration of the inert gases present. Evidence is adduced 
for the belief that the red aurora line, \ 6320, is due to the presence 
of nitrogen and helium in the upper atmosphere. It is not yet 
determined whether the effects on the after-glow spectrum are 
produced in the electric discharge or in the process of the after-glow. 

The influence of carbon in developing the cyanogen bands is 
discussed. W. E. Cr. 

The Carbon Arc Spectrum in the Extreme Ultra-violet. 

F. Simeon (Proc, Boy, Soc,, 1923, [A], 102, 484 — 496). — ^Measure- 
ments are made of the ultra-violet lines of the carbon arc spectrum 
by means of a vacuum grating spectrograph. Colour sensitised 
Schumann plates were used both for the extreme ultra-violet as 
well as for the ordinary violet region. A table is given of the wave- 
len^hs and intensities of the lines observed, and comparison made 
with the values of other workers. Some of the lines photographed 
in the Lyman region have not been mentioned by any previous 
VOL. oxxiv. ii. 3 
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worker, and some of the lines in the higher orders of spectrum 
have been shovTi to consist of close groups of lines. The line 599*0 
attributed by Lyman to helium is due to carbon present as an 
impurity in the helium. The lines in the L 3 mian region at 1194, 945, 
858, 687, 651, 640, 599, and 595 have not been previously observed 
in the arc spectrum of carbon, but these lines correspond with 
prominent lines in the “ hot spark spectra of Millikan. Groups 
at 1657, 1329, 1260, 1194, 1036, and 651 have been resolved into 
a number of lines. W. E. G. 

The Spectrum of Neutral Helium. Ludwik Silbebstein 
(Nattire, 1923, 111 , 46— 47).— In reply to Raman’s criticisms (A., 
1922, ii, 803), it is shown mathematically that the probability 
that the forty-five coincidences previously described are fortuitous 
is less than l-7xl0”i®; it is further claimed that the use of the 
value 109723 for the Rydberg constant in the formula applied to 
the case of the neutral helium atom (with two electrons) is justifiable. 
It is now found that the whole diffuse series of singlets, IP—mf), 
is represented by the formula v^4A'(18 . 2/i/20 . 4)i:3A (9 . w/10 . 2), 
two final and one initial quantum numbers being fixed. The 
possibility of reducing 4A to A, based on the fact that all numbers 
are even, is mentioned but not discussed ; physically interpreted, 
it would mean that the helium nucleus attracts each of its electrons 
with only one-half of its total charge, as if its lines of force formed 
two bundles, each entirely engaged with one of the tvo trabants. 

A. A. E. 

Relative Visibility of Spectra when an Electric Discharge 
is Passed Through the Vapours of Alkali Amalgams. F. H. 

Newman {PhiL Mag., 1923, [vij, 45 , 181 — 189).— The relative 
intensities of the spectra of the alkali metals and mercury have 
been examined by placing alkali amalgams in an e lectric discharge 
tube. For sodium and mercury the S 2 )ectrum of the former was 
prominent at all temperatures, but below 100° the mercury spectrum 
was the brighter. At 200°, the mercury lines are almost entirely 
masked. At this temperature, a very brilliant yellow radiation 
is emitted, which forms a very convenient source of the sodium 
jD-lines. The ionising potentials of sodium (5-13 volts) and 
mercury (10*2 volts) and the partial pressures of their vapours 
are the two main factors operative in determining the intensity 
of the spectra. At low vapour pressures, the atoms of both sodium 
and mercury uill be so far apart that the electrons attain the 
necessary energy to ionise the mercury atoms before inelastic 
collision occurs. Under these conditions, a])proximately equal 
numbers of mercury and sodium atoms will be ionised. As the 
temperature rises, the density of the vapour increases, and the 
electrons attain less frequently the speeds (*orrcsjx)nding with 
10*2 volts, so that although the number of mercury atoms will bo 
far more numerous that those of sodium, the actual number of 
the former ionised will be very small. Thus at 200° the mercury 
lines are suppressed. Except in the case of potassium, where the 
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liaaB are faint at all temperatureB, the other alkali amalgamB show 
similar phenomena. W. E. G. 

The Excitation of the Mercury Spectrum. The Influence 
of Helium. Georges DfyrARPiN (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 
952 — 955). — An examination of the radiations emitted by mercury 
vapour traversed by electrons of different velocities showed that 
when the speed of the electrons is slightly greater than the critical 
ionisation velocity a large number of the arc spectrum lines are 
obtained, these being duo to collisions between electrons and mercury 
atoms. When the conditions are such that the electron charge 
is neutralised, a luminous region appears near the electrodes the 
spectrum of which also exhibits the characteristics of that of the 
mercury arc. The author concludes that the emission spectrum 
appears to depend on the ionisation of the atom and notes the 
conditions under which certain of the lines become visible. In the 
presence of helium and with a potential greater than 20*4 volts, 
considerable modifications of the mercury spectra take place. 
Details of the variations in intensity and the appearance of new 
lines are given, the action of helium being apparently selective on 
certain lines as in the case of cadmium (cf. Collie and Watson, A., 
1918, ii, 383). H. J. E. 

Spectroanalytical Investigation of a New Element in the 
Terbium Group and the Arc Spectrum of Terbium. Josef 

Maria Eder (Sitzv7igsber. Akad. Wtss. Wien, Math.-naturwiss, 
Klass., 1922, [iia], 131, 199—298; ef. ibid., 1920, 129, 422).— 
The determination of tlie spectra of a number of terbium, 
dysprosium, and gadolinium fractions lias led to the discovery of 
a new element giving a well-defined and characteristic line spectrum. 
This element, ^^'hich was present in a fraction between terbium 
and dysprosium, is named Wehium. The lines of the new element 
are weakened in the sjiectra of the fractions rich in terbium, and 
are practically absent in the spectra of the dysprosium fractions. 
In agreement with the observations of Eberhard, no evidence has 
been found for a new element in the fractions between terbium 
and gadolinium. 

Many thousands of lines of the terbium si^ectrum have been 
measured between A 7257 and 2400 A., and compared with the 
measurements of Urbain, Eberhard, and Auer. W. E. G. 

The Line Spectrum of Vanadium in Fused Salts. A. be 

Gramont (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 1129 — 1133; cf. A., 1921, 
ii, 73). — A solution of vanadium pentoxide in fused sodium carbon- 
ate was used in order to ascertain the limiting (juantity of vanadium 
capable of spectroscopic detection. The results art' shown in two 
tables which give, for visual and j^hotographic observation, re- 
spectively, the smallest quantity corresponding with each lino 
in the spectrum. Non-conducting materials which contain vanad- 
ium give good spark spectra which are in accordance with the 
author’s observations. H. J. E, 

3—2 
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Absorption of Light by Chlorine. H. von Halban and 

K. SiEDENTOPF (Z. physikaL Chem., 1922, 103, 71 — 90). — The 
absorption of light by chlorine between 254 pp and 643 fip has 
been determined for nineteen wave-lengths, using lines of mercuiy, 
zinc, and cadmium, and between 383 pfi and 451 fiy using a Nitra- 
lamp for twelve wave-lengths. The method of observation was 
the previously described photoelectric two-cell arrangement (A., 
1922, ii, 332). The results show that within the j^ressure range 
investigated (760 mm. and downwards) Beer's law is true. The 
absorption curve shows a maximum in the ultra-violet at about 
334 fifi and a minimum in the yellow. From yellow to red, the 
absorption again increases, and reaches a maximum which probably 
lies between 614 /x /4 and 643 /x/x. No difference eould be observed 
between the absorption of dry and moist chlorine. J. F. 8. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Toluene and the 
Xylenes. F. W. Klingstedt (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 1066 — 
1067). — The ultra-violet absorption of hexane solutions of toluene 
and of the xylenes was measured, and details of the position and 
form of the bands arc given, together with a diagrammatic repre- 
sentation. Toluene eidiibits sixteen bands, as compared with 
eight for benzene in the same region ; the intensity of abso^tion 
is a little greater than that of benzene. The bands are divided 
into four groups, in each of which intensity decreases with wave- 
length. Three large bands are observed with o-xylene and five 
with m-xylene, whilst in the ease of p- xylene the absorption 
coefficient is about four times as great, and the spectrum contains 
twelve bands arranged in three groups. H. J. E. 

Colour and Chemical Constitution. XV. A Syatematic 
Study of Fluorescein and Resorcin-benzein. James Moib 
(Trans. Boy. Soc. S. Africa, 1922, 10, 159—164; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 333). — The quantitative study of the colour of compounds of 
the phenolphthalcin type has been continued. The results pre- 
viously recorded for the bromophenolphthaleins (A., 1921, ii, 365) 
are restated in another form. The different positions open to 
substitution in the phenolphthalein molecule are lettered as shown. 
The colour modification due to the introduction of bromine into 
any particular position can be expressed by a factor, the “ dicyclic 
k f colour factor,” by which the characteristic 

g/\Qjj wave-length of phenolphthalein must be 
multiplied to give that of the derivative. 
These factors, for the respective positions, 
are : a and d, 1-018 ; b, 1-002 : c, f, and g, 
1-0145; p and A, 1-0270; i and I, 1-0235; 
j and k, 1-0125. If two or more positions 
are substituted, all the corresponding factors 
must be used in calculating the colour of 
the derivative. The colour factors for chlorine and iodine are, 
respectively, about 1/1500 smaller and greater than those for 
bromine. 

Similar factors have been worked out for various substituente 
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in fluorescein, X=^493‘5. For bromine, the factors for the different 
positions are; a and d, 10162; 6, 1*0000; c, 1*0091; / and i, 
1*0122; g and 1*0157. The factors for nitro-derivatives are 
very similar to those for bromo-derivatives, the methyl factors 
are smaller and the methoxy-factors smaller still, the largest being 
1*006. The hydroxy-factors are smallest of all, and in sodium 
hydroxide solution the hydroxy-derivatives have their absorption 
bands in the same position as fluorescein itself. Gallein and 
hydroxyquinolphthalein are exceptions to this rule. 

Resorcin-benzein, which is fluorescein without the carboxyl 
group, is practically identical with fluorescein in alkaline solution ; 
the absorption band is at X492. A few derivatives which have 
been examined show that the colour factors for the /, g, j, and k 
positions are the same as those of phenolphthalein. In the phenyl 
ring, the effect diminishes in the order d, c, h, but is still positive 
for 6, although in fluorescein it appears to be nil for this position. 

E. H. R. 

Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Alkaloids of the fso- 
Quinoline Group. Papaverine and its Hydrochloride. 

PiEBRE Steiner (Co7npt. rend., 1922, 175, 1146 — 1149). — A com- 
parison of the absorption spectra of papaverine with those of iso^ 
quinoline and veratrole, the substances of which the alkaloid is 
constituted, shows that it is similar to that of /.soquinoline but 
simpler. The simplification appears to be due to the veratrole 
group, which also determines a displacement towards the red and 
an increase in absorption. The spectrum of the alkaloid is similar 
in ethereal and in alcoholic solutions; in the latter, a shifting of 
four bands towards the red is observed. The combination with 
hydrochloric acid causes a fusion of three absorption bands 
exhibited by the alkaloid together \rith a general displacement 
towards red and increase in absorption. The spectrographic 
method applied to the detection of papaverine permits of the 
recognition of 0*03 rag. in 2 c.c. of solution. H. J. E. 

Kinetics of Photocbemical Reactions. Rudolf Wbq- 
SCHEIDER (Z.physikal. Chevi., 1922, 103, 273 — 307). — ^A theoretical 
paper in which the laws of jihotochemical kinetics are developed 
on the basis of the assumptions made for ordinary chemical reactions. 
Van’t Hoff's law of the proportionality between the amount of 
chemical change and the amount of light absorbed holds when 
the conversion of only one molecular species into the reactive 
condition by the light determines the velocity of the reaction: 
that is, the spontaneous return of the active molecules into the 
inactive form may be neglected and all other partial reactions 
of the total change take place instantaneously. It is to be 
expected that the law will not hold for the total reaction if the 
photosensitive molecular species is in excess of the other molecular 
species participating in the reaction ; this is particularly the case 
in changes which have proceeded nearly to completion. Einstein’s 
equivalent law determines, for energy storing reactions, the velocity 
constant of van’t Hoff’s formula, or gives at least the upper limit 
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for the total reaction. An upper limit of the velocity, only, can 
be obtained by thermodynamical methods for energy storing 
reactions. Velocity equations have been integrated on the 
assumption of van’t Hoff’s law and a homogeneous parallel beam 
of light, for a system which is continuously agitated and in which 
the light is absorbed either by a molecular species which is being 
destroyed by the reaction or by a sensitiser, which may have a 
constant concentration or may be produced by the reaction. A 
number of other possibilities and conditions in the reactions are 
also theoretically considered. It is also shown that when in a 
given reaction two photosensitive molecular species are present 
it is not likely that the velocity of reaction will be proportional to 
the product of the two quantities of absorbed light, but rather 
is a proportionality between the velocity and the second or higher 
power of the liglit intensity to be expected if a slower subsequent 
reaction requires the participation of several activated molecules. 

J. F. S. 

Photochemical Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide. 

Chb. Winther (iJanslce Vid. Sclsk, Mat,-phys. Medd., 1920, 2, 
3 — 18; from Chcm, Zentr , 1922, iii, 981). — Hydrogen peroxide 
in the presence of potassium ferrocyanide in dilute solution is 
decomposed on illumination Avith ultra-violet light. The reaction 
proceeds at first slowly, then more rapidly, and finaUy slows down. 
This decomposition of hydrogen peroxide is attributed to the 
formation of a catalyst by the influence of light on potassium 
ferrocyanide solution. The production of the catalyst increases 
with the time of illumination and reaches a maximum which 
depends on the amount of (mergy of the ultra-violet radiation and 
also, lo some extent, on th(‘ concentration of hydrogen peroxide, 

G. W. 11. 

Spacial Progression of Photochemical Reactions in Jellies. 

A. Benhath and K. Sc iiaffoanz (Z, pkysikal. 1922, 103, 

139—164). — The jfliotochemieal actions between f(Trie chloride 
and tartaric acid, silver bromide, and chlorine water have betm 
examined when the reacting substances were uniformly distributed 
through various jellies such as silicic acid, starch, egg-albumin, 
gelatin, and various animal membranes. It is shown that the 
progression of photochemical reactions in jellies proceeds according 
to Lambe^rt’s law if the jelly absorbs the active rays, l)ut if the 
jelly does not absorb these rays then the progression of the reaction 
is proportional to the time. From the experiments on the decora- 
position of chlorine water it is shown that the photosensitive com- 
ponent is the hypochlorite-ion. Organic jellies are shown to possess 
a considerable transparency for ultra-violet light, whilst animal 
membranes allow only a very little of the ultra-violet light to pass 
through them. y, S. 

Photocatalj^is. III. The Photosynthesis of Naturally 
Occurring Nitrogen Compounds from Carbon Dioxide and 
Ammonia. Edward Charles Cyril Baly, Isidor Morris 
Hbilbron, and Harold Jacob Stern (T., 1923, 123, 186—197). 
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Spectrophotoelectrical Sensitivity of Ai^^tite (Ag<^). 

W. W. CoBLBNTZ {Bull, Bur, Standards, 1922, 18 , 265 — ^2^ ; Sci, 
Paper, No. 446). — study of the effect of crystal structure on 
the photoelectrical sensitivity of silver sulphide. A comparison 
is made between the results for acanthite (A., 1920, ii, 212), and 
those now obtained for argontite. Appreciable changes in the 
electrical resistance of argentite and acanthite occur when these 
substances arc exposed to wave-lengths of light extending from 
0*3 — 2 /X, maxima being obtained at 1-35 jx and 0-41 fi, Argentite 
reacts slightly to radiation of wave-lengths 0*5 to 1*1 /x, whereas 
acanthite shows a strong photoclectrical sensitivity in this region. 
The maximum at 1*35 /x is symmetrical in the former, and unsym- 
metrical in the latter case. The maximum shifts to short wave- 
lengths at low temperatures. The photoelectrical reaction of 
argontite differs from that of acanthite in being free from an induced 
photonegative polarisation. On increasing the intensity of the 
radiation, in both cases, a more rapid change is produced in the 
long wave-lengths than in the short wave-lengths, and the maximum 
photoelectrical sensitivity is shifted toward the long wave-lengths. 

Mechanical working of the crystals of acanthite and argentite 
lowers the j)hotoelectrical sensitivity. The worked specimens of 
these minerals give practically identical infra-red maxima at low 
temperatures, the effect of temperature being less than in the 
naturally occurring crystals. Thus, apart from the effect of cr 3 rstal 
structure, silver sulphide has a characteristic photoelectrical 
response spectrum. Crystal structure has, however, a marked 
effect upon photoelectrical sensitivity. W. E. G. 

The Excitation of Characteristic Jir->Rays from Light Ele* 
ments. J. C. McLennan and (Miss) M. L. Clark {Proc, Boy, 
Soc,, 1923, [4], 102 , 389 — 410). — Following the method of Hughes 
(A., 1922, ii, 184), the critical absorption wave-lengths of the K- 
and /w-series weit? determined for the elements boron, glucinum, 
and lithium, and th(‘ critical absorption wave-lengths of the 
L-scries for carbon. The following values were obtained : carbon, 
i-series, 166*7 A.; boron, iT-series, X=83*6 A., i-series, A= 
292*2 A.; glucinum, A’-series, A~118*2 A., i-series, A=428*l A.; 
lithium, A-series, A~290*8 A., A-series, A= 1019*0 A. The result 
for the A^-scrit‘s for boron is in good agreement tvith that obtained 
by Hughes, but considerable difference occurs between the re- 
sjiectivc values for tlie A-series. The critical absorption JT-wave- 
lengths for lithium represent the first two members of a series with 
a frequency formula given by v=A^(l— 1/m*) beginning approx- 
imately at 387*7 A., and extending to 290*8 A. The model of 
the atom put forward by Bohr makes no provision for this series. 
The wave-lengths for the A-series for glucinum would extend 
from about A— 157*6 A. to A= 118*2 A,, and the configurations 
4f3, — 4(2) would appear to provide a spectral series with limits 
approximating to the above wave-lengths. 

For the elements from potassium to glucinum, the square roots 
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of the critical potentials for the jP-series are very closely propor- 
tional to the respective atomic numbers, but lithium, helium, and 
hydrogen show a departure from the linear relation. The results 
however, support the view that the Lyman ultra-violet series for 
hydrogen is the K X-ray series of this element, and also that the 
convergence wave-length of the X-series for helium is approximately 
A.=485-5 A. The Moseley law which is known to apply for the 
L-series of the heavier elements ceases to apply for elements lighter 
than argon, but a linear relationship obtained between the atomic 
numbers of the lighter elements and the exciting voltages of their 
Z/-series merges into the ordinary Moseley law when iho element 
argon is reached. W. E. G. 

Corpuscular Spectra and the Photoelectric Efiect. Maubice 
DB Broglie and Louis be Broglie (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 
1139 — 1141). — ^Whiddington has stated {Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 
43, 1126) that corpuscular rays were not observed when A(v— v,) 
is less than hvc, v being the frequency of the exciting radiation 
and Vc that of the critical discontinuity c. The authors point out 
that under these conditions the rays are much less easy to obtain. 
Further, Whiddington’s generalisation that the X-rays of tungsten 
do not excite corpuscular rays in the case of elements of atomic 
number greater than 50 does not appear to hold in the case of 
barium (Atomic No. =56), where very feeble rays were observed. 
This was also the case with iodine (Atomic No. =53), but no visible 
rays were obtained with samarium (Atomic No. =62). The vari- 
ation in intensity of the corpuscular rays excited by a radiation 
of frequency v is calculated; the total energy of the corpuscles 

composing the ray is and if Vc is replaced by its value 

as a function of the atomic number, the expression may be regarded 
as such a function. Brillouin’s theory (Compt. rend., 1920, 170, 
274), introducing the idea of thermal agitation on electronic impact, 
is briefly discussed, and it is stated that its developments are not 
inconsistent with the experimental results obtained with respect 
to the photoelectric effect of X-rays. H. J. E. 

Dielectric Constants at the Critical Temperature. W. 

Herz (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 103, 269 — 272). — The author 
has calculated the dielectric constant of thirty-three liquids at 
the critical temperature. These substances at ordinary temperature 
have dielectric constants varying between 81 •! and 1*491. The 
dielectric constant at the critical temperature ought theoretically 
to be constant for all substances. The author finds that although 
the value is not constant it shows a decided tendency toward a 
constant value ; the calculated values vary between 2*40 and 1*17 

J. F. S 

The € and ^ Potential at the Interface Barium Sulphate- 
Water. A. Gyemant (Z physikal. Chem., 1922, 103, 260— 
268).— The dependence of the f potential of barium sulphate on 
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the concentration of the barium-ions has been determined by means 
of E.M,F. measurements. The experiments lead to the conclusion 
that in order to explain the £ potential, the barium-ions and all 
other ions present must be taken into account. The observed 
dependence of the ( potential on the concentration of barium-ions 
cannot be deduced from the dependence of the c potential on the 
barium-ion concentration, when the changes of € are evaluated 
by the method of Chapman (PhtL Maq., 1913, [vi], 25 , 475), and 
of Herzfeld {Physikal. Z., 1920, 21 , 28), in which the adsorption is 
neglected. J. F. S. 

Curves of Electrocapillarity in Non-aqueous Solutions. 

H. Wild (Z, physikal. Chem., 1922, 103 , 1 — 38). — Electrocapillarity 
curves have been constructed for saturated solutions of potassium 
chloride, potassium nitrate, mercurous nitrate, and also for nitric 
acid in each of the two liq^uid layers of the liquid pairs water and 
amyl alcohol, phenol, funuraldehyde, ethyl acetate, ethyl ether, 
aniUnc, chloroform, propyl alcohol, and i^obutyl alcohol, rc- 
spectiveW, the whole system in each case being in partition equilib- 
rium. The results show that two such solutions in equilibrium 
have the same Nemst potential towards a given metal. 

This equality is true within the limits" with which the absolute 
potential can be deduced from the electrocapillarity curves, that 
is, 5 — 10 m. -volts. With the same accuracy, it is deduced that 
the tension at the interface between the two phases at equilibrium 
wg is zero or smaller than 5 — 10 m. -volts. This behaviour is true 
for all the cases examined, and can be held to be a general rule 
for all solvents, but the generalisation of the rule to all ions would 
be unsafe, for it is quite possible that the capillary active ions 
may behave differently in different cases, particularly in those 
cases where well-marked ion adsorption potentials are shown. In 
these cases an additional potential difference must be noticed, 
namely, that due to the partition of the ions. J. F. S. 

Forces at the Boundary between Phases. Emil Bauer 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 103 , 39 — 42). — theoretical paper in 
which, on the basis of the experiments of Wild (cf. preceding 
abstract), the author discusses the origin of the potential difference 
at the boundary between two liquid phases. In an earlier paper 
(A., 1916, ii, 231), the author expressed the view that the potential 
difference was due to ion adsorption, whilst Beutner (A., 1918, 
ii, 214 ; 1919, ii, 263) maintains that a partition of the ions between 
the phases is the cause. The author now shows that his view is 
supported by the clectrocapillarity measurements of Wild. 

J. P. S. 

Theory of Electrocapillarity. I. Electrocapillary Pheno- 
mena in Non-aqueous Solvents. A. Frumkin (Z. physikal, 
Chem.y 1922, 103 , 43 — 54). — Curves of electrocapilkrity have been 
determined for OdA- and i\r-ammonium nitrate, A^-sodium 
bromide, and A^-sodium iodide in methyl alcohol, 0*2 A -ammonium 

3 * 
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nitrate, iV^-lithium chloride, and i^-sodium iodide in ethyl alcohol, 
JV^-litMum chloride in mixtures of ethyl alcohol and water, 0*9^- 
lithium nitrate, 0-5iV'-lithium chloride, and A^-ammonium thio- 
cyanate in acetone, ^-ammonium thiocyanate and l*6A^-sodium 
iodide in pyridine. The results show that the activity of the 
anion in these solutions manifests itself in exactly the same way 
as in aqueous solutions. The maximum in these solutions, when 
compared with aqueous solutions of corresponding composition, 
is found to be displaced to the left, that is, it corresponds with a 
smaller cathodic polarisation. J. F, S. 

Theory of Electrocapillarity. II. A. Frtjmkin {Z, pht/sikal. 
Ghent., 1922, 103 , 65 — 70; cf. preceding abstract). — It is shoAvn 
that the whole of the eJectrocapillary phenomena are governed 
by the equation dy=ed<l>—XTtfifiiy where y is the thermodynamic 
potential in the solution containing fn ions, is the potential 
difference of solution /metal, and r< the number of ions which 
must be added to the solution so that m remains constant when 
the surface of the metal is increased by a unit. The values of 
and U, the quantity of electricity combined with ions, 
have been determined experimentally for 2iV-sul})hurie acid 
saturated with mercurous sulphate, E (calc.) SOxlO"^ coul./om.^, 
E (obs.) 39x10'® coul./cm^. ; A^-sodium chloride saturated with 
mercurous chloride, E (calc.) 50x10"® coul./cni^., E (obs.) 47x10'® 
coul./cm^. ; A^-potassium hydroxide saturated with mercuric oxide, 
E (calc.) 21 X 10“® coul./cm^. , A' (obs.) 17 X 10"® coul./cm^. ; A-potass- 
ium nitrate and O-OlA'-potassium iodide saturated with mercurous 
iodide, E (calc.) 86xl0~® coul./cm.^, E (obs.) 90x10"® coul./cm.^, 
with the results stated. It is shown that the Lippmann-Helm- 
holtz differential equation for solutions is true both for those with 
normal electrocapillarity curves and for those with abnormal 
curves. The potential of a dropping electrode* always coincides 
with the value given by the corresponding electroeapillarity curve. 
A potential difference exists between mercury on the one liand and 
water, methyl akohol, ethyl alcohol, and acetone on the other 
when the surface layer contains either ions or adsorbed molecules 
of a dissolved substance. In investigations of the present type, 
it is necessary to differentiate between thermodynamic and electro- 
capillary solution tensions. J. F. S. 

Decomposition Tensions of Fused Mixtures of Sodium 
Hydroxide with Zinc Oxide or Cadmium Oxide. L. Rolla 
and R. Salani (Gazzetta, 1922, 52 , 286 — 313). — Experiments 
similar to those of Sacher (A., 1902, ii, 120) have been made on 
mixtures of molten sodium hydroxide with zinc oxide or cadmium 
oxide. Fused sodium hydroxide shows two ])oint.s of cathodic 
decomposition, the lower one, 1*20 volts, corresponding wdth the 
discharge potential of the hydrogen-ions ; the liigher point, corn*- 
sponding with the discharge potential of the sodium-ions, has the 
value 2 08 volts at 460^ 2*13 volts at 412^ and 2*24 volts at 364^ 
With the mixtures containing zinc or cadmium oxide, the decora- 
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positioa ocourring is that of zinc or cadmium hydroxide, the decom* 
position tensions for the zinc- and cadmium-ions being, respectively, 
1*80 and 0*89 volts. T. H. P. 

The Electrolytic Dissociation of Dibasic Acids. Deter- 
mination of the Second Dissociation Constant of Acids from 
ESlectrometric Measurements. EbikLabsson (Z. anorg. Chem. 
1922, 125, 281 — 294). — The author applies the theory of Bjerrum 
(A., 1919, ii, 9) to the ionic equilibria in a solution wnich contains 
the neutral salt and the free dibasic acid. He shows how the 
second dissociation constant can be calculated from the hydrogen- 
ion activity measured electrometrically. The results obtained 
agree well with some earlier results obtained by the conductivity 
method. W. T. 

Formic Acid. II. Electrolytic Dissociation of Formic 
Acid. Fk. Auerbach and H. Zeglin (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 
103, 178 — 199). — The electrical conductivity of formic acid and of 
sodium formate has been determined over a vide range of con- 
centration at 18®. It is shown in agreement with earlier investig- 
ators that small quantities of formic acid and sodium formate 
are decomposed at the platinised electrodes. The decomposition 
has been investigated and in the case of the formate shown to 
consist in an oxidation to sodium hydrogen carbonate and to be 
due to the oxygen occluded in the platinised electrodes. This 
disturbing factor may be removed by suitable treatment of the 
electrodes with hydrogen before the meaburements. The limiting 
value of the molecular conductivity of sodium formate at 18® is 
extrapolated to 91, and from this value the limiting value for 
formic acid is calculated to be 362*5. The dissociation constant 
for formic acid is sho^vn to be inconstant and to vary vith increasing 
dilution from 2 05x lO"^ to 1*91 x 10“^, and this diference is shown 
not to be due io experimental error. Formic acid belongs, there- 
fore, to the acids of medium strength which do not follow the law 
of mass action closely. Values have been calculated for the 
electrical conductivity of formic acid which agree with the experi- 
mental values exactly, over the whole range of concentration, on 
the basis of Ghosh’s hypothesis. J. F. S. 

The Anomaly of Strong Electrolytes. Henry J. S. Sand 
{Phil, Mag.y 1923, [vi], 44, 129 — 144). — A critical examination 
of the theories of Ghosh (A., 1918, ii, 215, 348, 392, 790), and of 
Milner (A., 1918, ii, 148). Employing tlie Boltzmann theorem 
and the Bom theory of the potential energy of a i)air of attracting 
ions, estimations are made of the degree of association of a com- 
pletely ionised electrolyte immersed in a medium of uniform 
dielectric constant. It is sho^vn that the probability of the two 
ions of a binary electrolyte (A /10-solutions) being in contact in 
a given small volume is only 8*1 times as great as the probability 
of their occurrence in any two volumes of the same size so situated 
that the attraction between the ions is negligible. The hTOOthesis 
of complete ionisation in the case of salts like sodium chloride is 

3^—2 
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thus completely established. It is shown that a preponderating 
proportion of the ions will be subject to the inverse square law 
of electrical action. 

The relation PV --'\RThf(h) obtained by Milner from the 
Clausius’ virial theorem can have only approximate validity. 
The Ghosh theory of the “ crystalline ” arrangement of the ions 
in aqueous solutions is criticised, and it is concluded that the space 
lattices in this theory are merely theoretical distributions of 
reference.” The deductions from Ghosh's and Milner’s osmotic 
pressure formulae arc compared with the experimental results. 
The agreement between the mean experimental values of (2 — ?) for 
univalent binary chlorides in aqueous solutions and the same value 
derived from Ghosh’s formula is good ; the agreement at the higher 
concentrations is better than that attained by Milner’s theory. 

W. E. G. 


Relationship between the Specific Heat of Liquids. W. 

Hbrz (Z. anorg, Chem., 1922, 125, 295 — 300). — A theoretical paper. 
It is shown that the specific heals of liquids at two-thirds their 
critical temperature divided by the values at one-half the critical 
temperature ^ves a fairly constant value. This constant for the 
twenty organic liquids quoted is about 0*8. Liquids in a homo- 
logous series show an increase of about 9 for the introduction of 
a CHg group, but with aniline-dimethylanilinc there is an exception, 
the difference being very small; in this series, the specific heat 
decreases with increasing molecular weight. In homologous series, 
the molecular heat of evaporation increases about 10 for each 
CHg group, but there are many exceptions. The introduction of a 
chlorine atom in place of a hydrogen atom increases the molecular 
heat of evaporation by about 9*5 units, the introduction of a second 
chlorine atom has a less effect. A double bond lowers it by about 
two units. T. 


[Determination of Boiling Points.] Boiling Points of 
Ammonia, Sulphor Dioxide, and Nitrous Oxide. F. W. 

Berostkom (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 876— 894).— A comparison 
has been made of the efficiency of single-walled and vacuum- 
jacketed boiling vessels. It is found that the boiling point of 
ammonia, determined in a single-walled vessel, is about 0*2° high, 
even with internal electrical heating. Determination in a Cottrell 
tube reduces this epor. Boiling points may be determined accur- 
ately in a vacuum- jacketed vessel at temperatures as low as — 90®, 
but in such cases a correction should bo applied for the depth of 
imm^ion of the bulb, and there should be no uncooled stem. 
The Cottrell apparatus can be used successfully at temjxjratures 
at le^t as low as —33*4®. Better equilibrium between vapour 
and liquid is obtained and uncertain temperature eorrections are 
eliminated by using this apparatus, and a smaller quantity of 
hquid IS generally required. The following boihng points have 
b^n determined at 760 mm. : ammonia, — 33-4r+0-r, sulnhur 
dioxide, — 10*02® JiO-l®, and nitrous oxide, — 89*5®±0*2®. 

J. F. S. 
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Application of the Method of Continuous Variations to 
EbulUoscopic Phenomena for the Determination of Double 
Salts in Solution. F. Bottrion and E. Rouyer (Gompt. rend., 
1922, 175 , 1406 — 1408). — The method of continuous variations 
as applied to ebullioscopic measurements was tested in the case 
of solutions of cadmium chloride with potassium chloride and 
ammonium chloride, respectively, and solutions of cadmium iodide 
with potassium iodide, and found to give quite as satisfactory 
results as when applied to cryoscopic measurements. W. G. 

A Micro-method for the Determination of Molecular 
Weight in a Melting-point Apparatus. II. Determinations 
with Extremely Minute Quantities. Karl Rast (Ber., 1922, 
55 , [B], 3727 — 3728). — The author has succeeded in further refining 
his micro-method for the determination of molecular weight in 
freezing camphor to such an extent that it is possible to obtain 
accurate results with scarcely visible amounts of substance. The 
capillary tube is slightly conical in shape, and rather wider (2 — 3 
mm.) than those recommended previously; it is essential that it 
should be very thin in the wall and that the bottom should be 
hemispherical. The solutions are prepared in the capillary itself, 
the substance under investigation being first introduced and sub- 
sequently the camphor. The materials are pressed together by 
a small glass rod. The capillary is sealed and subsequently drawn 
out to a long thread, by means of which it is attached to the 
thermometer. Mixing of the components is effected by melting 
and re-solidification. The column in the capillary must not be 
more than 2 mm. in height so that in general 0-2 — 0*3 mg. of 
substance and 2 — 3 mg. of camphor are required. It is essential 
to guard against undue concentration of the solutions, which, 
however, may sometimes be greater than normal. H. W. 

The Influence of the Velocity of Cooling on the Hardness 
and Microstructure of Eutectic Mixtures. N. S. Kurnakov 
and A. N. Achnasarov (Z. anorg. Vhem., 1922, 125 , 18o — 206). — 
The hardness of eutectic mixtures increases with the rate of cooling 
and with the degret* of fineness of the grains. This tendency to 
increase in hardness decreases with increasing brittleness, e.g., 
zinc~antimony. Increasing fineness of grains also results in 
increasing piubsivity of the alloy. Homogeneous phases of pure 
metal and solid solutions show no change in hardness on rapid 
cooling. The above conclusions w^ere obtained from a study of 
the systems cadmium- silver, silver-copper, gold-nickel, zinc- 
antimony. W. T, 

General Theory of the Adsorption of Solutions. Bror. 
Gtjstaver (Kolloid Z., 1922, 31 , 358 — 362). — A theoretical paper 
in which the author criticises the views put forward on the adsorp- 
tion of solutions by Ostwald and Izaguirre (A., 1922, ii, 480). It 
is shown that the theory is not in keeping with the author’s results 
on the sorption of vapours by charcoal (A., 1922, ii, 479), neither is 
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it in keeping with respect to the thickness of the adsorbed layer 
as determined by the author and others. J. F. S. 

Adsorption of Ions by Freshly Precipitated Msinganese 
Dioxide. P. B. Ganguli and N. R. Dhar [J, Physical Chem,^ 
1922, 26, 830 — 844). — The authors have investigated the adsorp- 
tion of kations by manganese dioxide, and also the effect of various 
anions on the adsorption. Manganese dioxide was prepared in 
the solution of ions under investigation by the addition of equiva- 
lent quantities of potassium permanganate and manganous sulphate 
and the amount of adsorption determined by analysing the filtered 
solution after equilibrium had been reached. Some thirty-five 
salts have been used in the investigation, and the results show that 
the coagulating powers of the different electrolytes as calculated 
from the percentage of kation adsorbed from approximately normal 
solutions of the electrolytes follow the Schulze-Hardy law very 
imperfectly. The effect of the anions on the adsorption of kations 
by manganese dioxide is found to be very marked. There is, 
however, no regularity in the variations shown by the adsorption 
values of the kations with variation of the anion. In the case of 
ferric salts, the adsorption of ferric-ions by manganese dioxide is 
abnormally large ; a result which is probably to be attributed to 
a partial hydrolysis of the ferric salt with the separation of ferric 
hydroxide. Among the electrolytes of metals occurring in the 
same group of the periodic system, the values of the percentage 
adsorption are generally found to bo in the order of the atomic 
weights of the kations, J. F. S, 

Physical Chemistry of Dyeing*. Acid and Basic Dyes. 

T. R. Briggs and Arthur W. Buix (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 
845 — 875). — ^The process of dyeing wool with acidic and basic 
dyes has been investigated from the point of view of the adsorp- 
tion hypothesis as formulated by Pelet-Jolivet and Bancroft 
(Applied Colloid Chemistry, 1921, 115). The effect of dyes on the 
adsorption of acids by wool and of acids on the adsorption of dyes 
has been determined quantitatively for typical acid dyes. It is 
shown that the taking up of dyes is a case of adsorption and that 
the amount of dye adsorbed varies continuously with a (*hange in 
the hydrogen-ion concentration of the dye-bath. No evidence of 
chemical action between dyes and wool has been obtained. 

J. F. S. 

The Determination of the Dissociation Pressures of Hydr- 
ated Salts by a Dynamical Method. II. James Riddick 
Partington and Donald Bennett Htjnttngford (T.. 1923, 
123, 160—170), 

A New Explanation of Diffusion. Alexandr Batek 
(Chem, Listy, 16, [9], 295 — ^299). — ^Pick’s theory for the diffusion 
of liquids (Ann, Phys, Chem., 1856, [ii], 94, 69) is discussed, and 
its experimental basis questioned. Certain discrepancies tetween 
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the results calculated on this theory and those obtained ei^ri- 
mentally by Voit {Ann, Phya, Chem., 1867, [ii], 130) are pointed 
out. The technique of optical methods for the determination of 
rates of diffusion is examined, and possible sources of error are 
suggested. Weber s confirmation {Ann, Phya, Chem,, 1870, [iii], 
7, 469, 536) of the applicability of Fourier’s law to the diffusion 
of liquids is shown to be doubtful, and the necessity for a recon- 
sideration of the whole question emphasised. The mechanism of 
the diffusion of liquids is then discussed from first principles, and 
the use of the conception of limiting states of solutions in helping 
to elucidate the problems of diffusion of liquids is substantiated. 

R. T. 

Diffusion in Solid Solutions. H. Weiss and P. Henry 
{Compt, rend , 1922, 175, 1402 — 1405). — A study of the inter- 
penetration, by diffusion, of gold and silver at the temperatures 
935*^, 885^^, and 835° shows that the form of the law of diffusion 
in fluids is valid. The values of the constant K at the temperatures 
used, when interpolated to 870°, give a value 0*0000375, which is 
in very close agreement with the value obtained by Fraenkel and 
Houben (A., 1921, ii, 491). W. G. 

Process of Diffusion in Gelatin. Liesegang's Phenomenon. 

Carl Adolf Schleussner {Kolloid Z,, 1922, 31, 347 — 352). — 
With the object of employing the diffusion into gelatin as a means 
of testing the suitability of various specimens of this substance 
for use in the manufacture of photographic plates, the author has 
examined the conditions under which the Liesegang rings are 
produced. It is shown that for a regular and uniform diffusion the 
gelatin must be in a uniform condition. The necessary condition 
can only bo obtained after the gelatin has been held in solution 
for at least tvcnty-four hours. It is shown that from the character 
of the ring formation conclusions may be drawn as to the purity 
of the gelatm. The intermediate rings which may be observed 
with a lens between the main rings are shown to be silver salts of 
])hosj)horio and halogen acids and arc due to impurities in the 
gelatin. A bibliography of the work on the formation of Liesegang 
rings and allied phenomena is included in the paper. J. F. S. 

The Relation between the Crystal Structure and the Con- 
stitution of Carbon Compoimds. I. Compounds of the 
Type CX 4 . Isabel Ellie Knaggs (T., 1923, 123, 71 — 79). 

Double Compounds and Mixed Crystals. Racemates and 
Pseudo-racemates. Philu’pe Landrieu {Bull, 80 c, chim,^ 
1922, [iv], 31, 1217 — 1241). — Lectures delivered at the College de 
France. G. F. M. 

Hydrogen-ion Concentration and the Properties of Emulsoid 
Colloids. Robert Herman Bogxje (J. Phyaical Ghent,, 1922, 
26, 801 — 811). — A theoretical paper in which it is shown that the 
various physical properties of the emulsoid colloids, including 
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the viscosity, jelly strength, melting point, and joining strength, 
are at a minimum at a hydrogen-ion concentration corresponding 
with the isoelectric point. As the acidity or alkalinity of the 
solution is increased from this point, the whole of these properties 
increase in value. It is shown that salt precipitations for gelatin 
contents should be made at the isoelectric point if the maximum 
precipitation is to be obtained. The necessity for a careful control 
of the hydrogen-ion concentration in investigations on the proteins 
is emphasised, and the desirability of a similar control in the gelatin 
and glue plant during manufacture is also pointed out. The 
limitation of the benefit obtainable from such control, however, 
makes the practicability of such methods, when applied to the 
improvement of the quality of the material, very questionable. 
The estimation of the hydrogen-ion concentration is urged as a test 
in the evaluation of gelatin and glue, but it is not recommended 
that all tests of viscosity, jelly strength, and joining strength be 
made at a specified hydrogen-ion concentration. J. F. S. 

Present Position of the Theory of Peptisation. W. Moeller 
(Z. Lcder Oerb. Chem., 1922, 1. 360—376; cf. A., 1915, i, 439).— 
A theoretical paper in which tlie author discusses the tlicory of 
peptisation, particularly in connexion with its application to 
tanning and the leather industry. It is shown that the mechanism 
of tanning consists in the destruction of tlu' sol -condition of the 
peptised solution by the substance of the hide. The hide substance 
removes the sol by adsorbing the peptising agent, and the separ- 
ated coagulated oil surrounds the micellae of hide to form micro- 
crystals. The author defines tan as a system which of itself is 
quite insoluble, but by peptisation may be converted into a colloidal 
solution. Leather is defined as an animal hide the elementary 
particles of which are crystalline micellae protected by a sheath of 
tan particles from hydrolytic influences. J. F. S. 

Protective Colloids. XII. Gelatin as a Protective Colloid. 
III. Colloidal Platinum. A. Gutbier and A. Zwetgle (Kolloid 
Z., 1922, 31, 343 — 347 ; cf. A., 1922, ii, 485). — Solid platinum 
colloids may be prepared by reducing chloroplatinic acid in aqueous 
chloroform solution by means of hydrazine hydrate in the presence 
of solutions of gelatin. When five parts of a 1 % solution of chloro- 
platinic acid in water saturated with chlorofonn is mixed with 
five parts of 0*14% gelatin solution and slowly reduced by the 
addition of 0*1 % solution of hydrazine hydrate, a colloidal solution 
which is black by transmitted light and dark brown by reflected 
light is produced. This sol on keeping deposits a small quantity 
of a black powder, and on dialysis yields a very stable sol. The 
black precipitate is reversible to the extent of about 70%. The 
sol is stable towards heat and quite insensitive to electrolytes 
which are capable of producing an hydroxyl-ion. Solutions of 
neutral salts coagulate the sol only after keeping for several days, 
whilst acids, even in dilute solution, produce a rapid coagulation! 
On evaporation at 27° in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, a solid 
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colloid is obtained which is completely reversible in cold water 
and contains 18*76% of platinum. When the quantities of the 
reagents employed are one part of 0*14% gelatin, five parts of 
0*1% solution of chloroplatinic acid, and four parts of chloroform 
water, the solid sol obtained by the same process is also com- 
pletely reversible to form stable secondary sols in dilute solution, 
and the solid itself contains 5*5*67% of platinum. J. F. S. 

Validity of the Law of Mass Action for Ionic Equilibria. 

J. N. Br5nsted and Kai Pedersen (Z. physikal, Chem,, 1922, 
103, 307 — 315) — The reaction between ferric chloride and potassium 
iodide has been investigated in aqueous solution at 25°, and from 
the results it is shown that the law of mass action is valid for ionic 
equilibria when these are set up in concentrated salt solutions as 
solvents. A convenient method for determining solubility in the 
absence of air is described and used to determine the dissociation 
constant of the tri-iodide-ion. The value for the equilibrium 
constant of the dissociation T at 25° is 0*00611, at 15*0°, 

0*00502, and at 18*5°, 0*00540. J. F. S. 

Formic Acid. III. Partition of Formic Acid between 
Ether and Water and its Application to Analytical Purposes. 

Fb. Auerbach and H. Zeglin (Z. physikaL Chem., 1922, 103, 
200 — 237). — The ])artition coefficient of formic acid has been 
detennined at 18° for ether and water, 0*5JV-sulphuric acid, and 
0*5A"-8ulphuric acid containing 100 g. of sodium chloride per litre, 
respectively. In the case of ether and water, the coefficient was 
determined for concentrations up to 1 mol. per litre, and in spite 
of corrections for the electrolytic dissociation of the formic acid in 
water the partition coefficient of the undissociated acid was found 
to be inconstant, but to vary in a linear manner with the con- 
centration in the aqueous phase; the value f—CalC„ varies from 
0*395 for ( w= 9*0446 to 0*454 for (?«,= ! *343. In the case of ether 
and 0*5A"-sulphuric acid, in wffiich the electrolytic dissociation in 
the aqueous phase is practically zero, the partition is displaced in 
favoui* of the ether lajer, but here also the coefficient is dependent 
on the concentration of the aqueous layer. Sulphuric acid con- 
taining sodium chloride gave similar results to the acid and ether 
alone. The progression of the partition coefficient is explained 
by the polymerisation of the formic acid in ethereal solution. 
From the law of mass action the extent of the polymerisation is 
calculated on the assumption of double molecules by means of the 
formula x ~f(HC 02 H) 2 ]/LHC 02 H] 2 ; the follo\\ing values of x are 
obtained : for ether saturated with water, x=0‘139 ; for ether 
saturated with 0*5iV^-sulphuric acid, x=0*147, and for ether satur- 
ated with 0*5jV-8ulphuric acid containing 100 g. of sodium chloride 
per litre, a;=0*158. The small differences in the polymerisation 
constant are due to the varying water content of the aqueous 
phase. The true partition coefficients have been calculated from 
the above-mentioned quantities and the experimental results. 
The partition coefficient of undissociated unimolecular formic acid 
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at 18° has the following values : between ether and water, /0=O*393 ; 
between other and 0‘6iV-sulphuric acid, /o==0’398, and between 
ether and 0*5iV'-sulphuric acid containing 100 g. of sodium chloride 
per litre, /q= 0-400. For the purpose of apiJying the partition 
coefficient to analytical purposes, the volume changes of the phases 
when ether is shaken with water or ^/2-sulphuric acid solution 
were either determined or taken from the unpublished work of 
Mylius. By means of the volume correction factor and the par- 
tition coefficient, the concentration of formic acid in a 0*5iV’-aqueous 
sulphuric acid solution may be calculated from the concentration 
in the ethereal layer after shaking the sulphuric acid solution with 
ether. Equations for this calculation have been derived, and 
tables of numerical factors are given in the paper. Formic acid 
in 0‘5-^^-sulphuric acid solutions may be estimated by this method 
for amounts of formic acid between 2*4 g. and 0*011 g. with an 
average error of 0*38%. If the sulphuric acid also contains 100 g. 
of sodium chloride per litre, the average error of the estimations ivS 
0*26%. J. F. S. 

Velocity Law of Unimolecular Reactions. J. A. Chuistian- 
SEK (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 103 , 91 — 98). — A theoretical paper 
in which on the assumption that only molecules in a definite quantic 
condition react, the author has developed a velocity formula for 
reactions of the type AB — The equation deduced has the 
form . v7(l— where k is the velocity 

constant, pm and Pn are the a priori probabilities, respectively, 
that the molecules are in the m-qua^tic or normal condition when 
the m-quantic condition is that necessary for reaction ; the other 
symbols have their usual significance; those with the dash, such 
as V, refer to the products of the reaction. The author shows that 
when hv JET is small the equation reduces to the form k-={pfnlpn) X 
. PIP which is practically the same as the expression 
deduced by Herzfeld (A., 1922, ii, 136) from Stern’s expression for 
unimolecular reactions. When hv^ jET has a comparatively large 
value, the expression reduces to A;=(P;„/Pn) • v' which 

is the same as the expression obtained by Bushman (A., 1921, 
ii, 315). J. F. S. 

Thermal Decomposition of Carbonyl Chloride. J. A. 

Chbistiansen {Z. physikal Chem., 1922, 103 , 99 — 138).— The 
thermal decomposition of carbonyl chloride, both alone and mixed 
with chlorine, has been investigated at a number of temperatures 
between 655° and 782° absolute. The results indicate that over 
the range of temperature 705—745° Abs. the reaction takes place 
according to the equation fc i), where h is the velocity, 
k a constant, and (=Coo . Coi,/Jr, K is the equilibrium constant of 
the reaction COClg-^ CO+Clg. The equation only holds when the 
concentration of the carbonyl chloride, carbon monoxide, and 
chlorine are of the same order (10"^— 10“^ mol. /litre). At the 
commencement of the reaction, that is, until the above condition 
obtains, the divergences from the equation are always positive, 
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in the sense that the observed velocity is always greater than the 
value calculated according to the above equation. The velocity 
ig not markedly affected hy a change in the relative glass surface 
in the ratio 50/38. The velocity is unaffected by the presence of 
air when the concentrations of carbon monoxide and chlorine are 
considerable from the commencement of the reaction. When it is 
assumed that the expression for the velocity does not change with 
temperature, the value of the constant k can bo found by means 
of the expression log — 11420/T+15*154 for the temperature 
range 685 — 782°. An experiment at 655° was found to be less 
exact, but it agreed with the above expression within the limits 
of the experimental error. J. F. S. 

The Velocity of Reaction in Mixed Solvents. IV. The 
Influence of the Base on the Velocity of Saponification of 
Esters. Albert Eric Cashmore, Hamilton McCombie, and 
Harold Archibald Scarborough (T., 1923, 123, 197 — 207). 

Chemical Kinetics of Heterogeneous Systems. IV. The 
Mechanism of Chemical Reaction, when Noble Metals Dis~ 
solve in Potassium Cyanide Solution. EncHi Yamazaki (J. 
Ghem. Soc, Japan, 1922, 43, 686 — 690). — According to Bodliinder 
(Z. anorg. Ghem., 1896, 19, 583), gold and other noble metals 
dissolve in potassium cyanide solution owing to the catalytic 
action of hydrogen peroxide produced as an intermediate; but 
this explanation and Bodlander’s formulae cannot explain the 
author’s experiences. The reaction velocity is approximately pro- 
portional to the square root of the concentration of oxygen, but 
not to the concentration itself. The produetion of hydrogen 
peroxide is a secondary reaction, which may, of course, accelerate 
the dissolution of the metals and produce the peroxides, when 
Ba** or Oa’* are present in the solution. When the dissolution of 
the mental is normal, the reaction j)roeecds as follows : Ag=Ag*+0 ; 
Of20->O"; H.,() [ (r— 20H'; or 2Ag+H20 f-J02-2Ag + 
2(>H', etc. “ K. K. 

Some Properties of the Active Nickel used as Catalyst in 
Organic Chemistry. ANDiifi Brocket (GompL rend,, 1922, 
175, 1073 — 1075; ef, this vol., ii, 18). — The pyrophoric property 
of nickel prepart'd for use as a catalyst is entirely due to occluded 
hydrogen, and if the metal is freed from that gas under conditions 
which maintain in the nickel the property of being readily trans- 
formed into oxide, its catalytic activity remains unimpaired. There 
is no relation between the pyrophoric condition and the catalytic 
efficiency, although the extent of the former is a convenient indi- 
cation of the progress of the preparation of the catalyst. Catalytic 
nickel if washed and dried loses its pyrophoric property ; in cases 
in which the catalytic activity is affected by this operation, it may 
be restored by heating for a short time in hydrogen. The author 
appends a brief discussion, from the point of view of employment 
as a catalyst, of the extent and conation of the metallic surface 
and the property of occluding hydrogen* H. J. E. 
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Catal 3 rtic Hydrogenation with Nickel. Factors Determin- 
ing Catalytic Activity. R. Thomas (J. Soc. Chem, Ini., 1923, 
42, 21 — 26t). — description is given of some of the methods 
which may be employed for the preparation of catalytically active 
nickel, and the relative activities of variously prepared nickel 
catalysts in the hydrogenation of oils have been determined. The 
most active catalyst was that obtained by the reduction by means 
of hydrogen at 350 — 500° of nickel hydroxide precipitated on 
kieselguhr. A nickel catalyst prepared by reduction with charcoal 
at 600°, or by electrical disintegration, or by the decomposition of 
nickel carbonyl was less than one-fourth as active, whilst nickel 
precipitated from its salts by means of aluminium showed only 
about one-sixth of the activity. The author concludes with a 
theoretical discussion as to what are ultimate factors which influence 
catalytic activity, and what form of energy transh'rence occurs 
between the catalyst and reacting substances. It is suggested 
that the catalyst activates a cei-tain number of molecules of the 
reactants by thermionic emission, and that the bulk of the mole- 
cules are then successively activated by electron emission from 
molecules already in an activated condition through the instru- 
mentality of the catalyst. (I. P. M. 

Heterogeneous Catalysis and the Orientation of Adsorbed 
Molecules. H. R. Kruyt and C. F. van Duin (Pror. K. Akad. 
Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1923, 25, 324 — 326). — In continuation of 
previous work (A., 1921, ii, 392), the authors find that the reaction 
between aqueous solutions of dibromosuccinic acid (meso- or racemic 
form) and potassium iodide is considerably accelerated in the 
presence of charcoal. The greater acceleration occurred in the 
case of the meso-form, a result in accord with stereochemical 
considerations. The result confirms the conclusion that positive 
contact catalysis is to be anticipated only when the reacting group 
of molecules is directed away from the adsorbent and towards 
the surrounding medium. J. s. (1. T. 

A Type of Ideal Electric Atoms. J. L. (Nature, 1922, 110, 
873).— The mathematical solutions arrived at by Hargreaves (this 
vol., ii, 19) give a possible structure for an ideal atomic nucleus of 
the Rutherford type. \ g 

Speculation Concerning the Positive Electron. Horace 
H. Poole (Nature, 1923, 111, 15 — 16). — Lodge’s speculation (A 
1922, ii, 836) is examined from the point of view of the relative 
abundance of the lighter and heavier elements, the case of hydrogen 
being ^nsidered in particular. An immense discrepancy is appar- 
ent. Doubtless, some negative protons would combine \nth 
previously formed positive complexes, but since about half the 
complex nuclei first formed would be negative, so that some of 
the positive protons would be lost by combination with them 
these effects would be expected to balance approximately. If' 
however, it is assumed that when two unequal nuclei combine, the 
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sign of the combination is detemined by that of the larger ernisti* 
tuent, it is conceivable that if the&rst set of nuclei formed haf^iened 
to be positive, they might so direct the course of subsequent events 
as to lead to the existing distribution of the elements. A. A. E. 

A Laboratory Apparatus for Rapidly Drying Sensitive 
Organic Substances. J. Bottillot (J. Pharm. Ghim., 1923, 
[vii], 27 , 23 — 28). — A tube of glass, 15 cm. long and 30 mm. wide, 
sealed at one end and fitted with a heat-resistant cork at the other, 
carries the substance to be dried in a boat. The tube has two 
slightly narrower tubes at^hcd vertically to its upper surface by 
narrow necks containing plugs of cotton wool, and in the openings 
of these tubes arc fitted corks carrying narrow glass tubing termin- 
ated inside, by being drawn out, in narrow hooks, so as to avoid 
violent currents of air impinging on the. boat below. The whole 
apparatus can be immersed in an air-bath at the required tem- 
perature, and currents of dried air can be aspirated over the contents 
of the boat at any required pressure. H. K. 

A Simple Check Valve. J. F. Brewster (J. Ind. Eng, Chem,^ 
1923, 15 , 32). — ^A solid rubber stopper is cut about three-quarters 
through at the small end so that a thin flap of rubber is left to 
serve as the valve leaf. The stopper is then bored, leaving the 
flap intact, to receive a short length of glass tubing which is pushed 
through to within a few mm. of the valve seating. A piece of glass 
tubing of such diameter as to allow free play of the valve flap, but 
at the same time to fit the stoppers tightly, is closed at one end by 
the valve stopper and at the other by a one-hole stopper. The 
contrivance will allow the passage of air or liquid from the direction 
of the valve stopper to the one-hole stopper, but not in the reverse 
direction, and is useful for preventing, amongst other things, a 
“ suck back ’’ of water from a water vacuum pump into the apparatus 
during a vacuum distillation, etc. G. F. M. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


A Convenient Method for the Preparation of Aqueous 
Hydrobroxnic Acid of Constant Boiling Point. J. G. F. 

Druce (Chem, News, 1923, 126 , 1). — ^The method described by 
Pickles (A., 1919, ii, 411) gives rather a dilute acid, and the dis- 
tillation is difficult to carry out without “ bumping ’’ taking place. 
The following modification obviates the latter difficulty and gives 
a distillate containing more than 48% of hydrogen bromide : 
10 o.c. of strong sulphuric acid are added to a solution of 15 g. of 
potassium bromide and 0*2 g. of stannous chloride in 25 c.c. of 
water. After remaining over-night, the clear liquid is decanted 
from the crystals of potassium hydrogen sulphate which have 
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separated, and distilled, the fraction coming over between 120® 
and 125° being collected. The yield is more than 90% of the 
theoretical, and the product contains only a trace of chlorine. 

A. R. P. 

The Structure of the Sulphur Dioxide Molecule. A. 0. 

Rankine and C. J. Smith (Proc. Physical 8oc,y 1922, 35, 33 — 38). — 
The authors’ method of determination of the molecular dimensions 
of gaseous molecules from viscosity measurements (A., 1921, 
ii, 192) has been employed to decide between the relative merits 
of two formulsD for sulphur dioxide. That proposed by Langmuir, 
0~S — 0, should possess the dimensions of a ncon-argon-neon 
complex with the components arranged in a line, or arranged so 
that the lines joining the neon to the argon atoms make an angle 
of 135°. The calculated mean collision area of this model is con- 
siderably in excess of that deduced from viscosity measurements, 
0’94xl0~^® cm.2. On the other hand, the calculated value for 

S<C^ is 0*99xl0"i® cm. 2, which is in much closer agreement with 

experiment. W. E. G, 

Formation of Sulphur Dioxide from the Sulphates of 
the Alkaline Earths and Iron or Iron Sulphide. F. Martin 
and 0. Fuchs (Z, anorg. Chern., 1922, 125, 307 — 348). — The authors 
found that the alkaline sulphates on being heated with metallic 
iron are completely reduced to the sulphides ; this reduction begins 
at temperatures lower than that required in the case of coal. The 
reduction is complete in half an hour at 750° for calcium sulphate, 
at 850° for strontium sulphate, and at about 950° for barium 
sulphate. In the presence of insufficient iron and at about 150° 
higher, a rapid evolution of sulphur dioxide takes place. The 
best conditions for this are, for calcium sulphate the mixture 
16CaS04+15Fe, giving 80% of the theoretical yield of sulphur 
dioxide; for strontium sulphate the mixture 9SrS04+8Fe, giving 
an 88*9% yield. These reactions lead to the formation of well 
defined ferrites, 3Ca0,2Fe2()3=Ca3Fe409 ; 2Sr0,Fe203=Sr2Fe205, 
and Ba0,Fe203=BaFe204. Too little iron leads to the formation 
of alkaline-earth sulphide, too much iron gives also iron sulphide. 
Sulphur dioxide is also evolved by heating the alkaline-earth 
sulphates with iron sulphide; this can be carried out commercially 
by using pyrites to which has been added a little iron oxide. 

W. T. 

Catalytic Hydrogenation of Sulphurous Anhydride. (Mlle ) 
Margaret G. Tomkinson {Compt. rend,, 1923, 176, 35 — 36). — 
When a mixture of dry sulphur dioxide and dry hydrogen is passed 
over finely divided nickel or over nickel sulphide at 400 — 450°, 
a mixture of water vapour, hydrogen sulphide, and sulphur is 
obtained, and if the gases are passed sufficiently slowly the whole 
of the sulphur dioxide is decomposed. Cobalt sulphide, and, to a 
lesser degree, ferrous sulphide, may also be used as catalysts for the 
hydrogenation. 
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Preparatioii of Sulphuryl Chloride. LIsonos Bert {BtM. 
8oc. cAim., 1922, [iv], 31, 1264 — 1270). — ^RufiE’s method (A., 1902, 
ii, 13), consisting in boiling chlorosulphonio acid with about 1% 
of mercury or mercuric sulphate, is the most practical process for 
the laboratory preparation of sulphuryl chloride, the operation 
being conducted under a reflux condenser kept at about 70®, in 
order to return unchanged chlorosulphonic acid to the flask. For 
the successful conduct of the process, attention must be directed 
to the following important, but hitherto unpublished, points. To 
prevent risk of fracture, the tube of the reflux condenser should 
be of iron connected with the neck of the flask with a stopper of 
asbestos paper and silicate cement, which resists the action of 
chlorosulphonic acid admirably. The top of the iron tube is con- 
nected by means of asbestos thread and silicate to a short glass 
tube leading to a condenser and receiver for the sulphuryl chloride. 
The reaction does not proceed so rapidly as Ruff asserted (Zoc. cit,)^ 
and slows down considerably in the latter stages. In one hour a 
40% yield, in three hours 60%, and six hours 75*8% yield was 
obtained, and for this reason, when considerable quantities of 
sulphuryl chloride are required, it is preferable to collect for one 
hour only and then change the flask for another containing a fresh 
charge of chlorosulphonic acid. The latter is conveniently obtained 
by saturating 70% fuming sulphuric acid with hydrogen chloride, 
and distilling. G. F. M. 

Phosphorus. Alfred Stock (Z. anorg. Chcm.y 1922, 125, 
228 — 234). — A theoretical paper in which the paper of Marckwald 
and Helmholtz (A., 1922, li, 845) is criticised. The author points 
out that the melting point of phosphorus depends to a very large 
extent on the rate of heating. W. T. 

Boron Hydrides. Maurice L. Huggins (J. Physical Chem,^ 
1922, 26, 833 — 835). — The author criticises the view held by Stock 
that boron in the boron hydrides is quadrivalent, and puts forward 
structures for the hydrides BgHg, B 4 Hiq, B^Hjo, BiqHi 4 , in which 
boron is regarded as tervalent. These structures are strikingly 
like those adopted for ethylene, butadiene, benzene, and naph- 
thalene, respectively. The hydrogen atoms are held by means of 
four-electron bonds, such as often exist, at least temporarily, in 
unsaturated organic compounds. Each such four-electron bond is 
surrounded by four atoms. J. F. S. 

Preparation of Boron Chloride. C. Mazzetti and F. Dk 
Carli jB. Accad, Liveei, 1922, [v], 31, ii, 119 — 120). — Almost 
quantitative yields of boron chloride were obtained by passing 
dry chlorine through a porcelain tube containing ferro-boron 
heated at about 500®. T. H. P, 

Silicon Hydrides. XI. The Action of Oxygen on SiH ;4 

and Alfred Stock and Carl Somieski (JBer., 1922, 

M, [iS], 3961 — 3969). — The oxidation of the simplest hydrides of 
silicon has been studied in the hope that the reaction would provide 
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a more convenient method of obtaining compounds of the types 
SiHg-OH, SiHgO, than is afforded by the hydrolysis of the hahdes. 
As oxidising agents, oxygen, air, and mixtures of nitrogen and 
oxygen containing less of the latter than air have been used. The 
violence of the reaction is moderated by very slowly adding the 
oxidising agent to an excess of the gaseous hytode under greatly 
diminished pressure and at a temperature varying between 
and — 140 °. Me^ured volumes of the reagents are employed 
and the nature of the volatile products is elucidated by the authors 
vacuum process. The necessary apparatus is fully figured and 
described in the original text. Reaction invariably occurs immem- 
ately and, in spite of the precautions described above, is frequently 
explosive. The products consist of unchanged hydride (including 
SiH4 during the oxidation of Si2HQ), nitrogen (and argon) when air 
or artificial mixtures of nitrogen and oxygen are used (the oxygen 
is invariably consumed completely), a considerable quantity of 
free hydrogen, water, and, in certain cases, small (]uantitics of 
volatile silicon compounds formed during the oxidation. In 
addition, a colourless, non-volatile residue which generally con- 
tains brown particles is produced. This consists partly of compact 
crusts formed near the point of entry of the oxidising agent, partly 
of a fog in the interior of the reaction vessel, and partly of a uniform, 
vitreous deposit on the whole wall of the vessel. The colourless 
components are fairly readily dissolved by very dilute alkali and 
appear to consist of substances such as polymeric ])rosiloxan 
(SiH20)a;, silicoformic anhydride, f (SiH0)20]a:, etc. ; the brown 
components contain silicon and possibly highly condensed silicon 
hydrides poor in hydrogen; they appear to be formed chiefly 
when the action is. accompanied by considerable local heating and a 
deficiency of oxygen. 

In spite of variation in the temperature and in the degree of 
dilution of the oxygen, the reaction occurs fairly uniformly. The 
oxidation proceeds beyond the stage SiHj’OH, since the presence 
of (SiHglgO in more than traces could not be established and the 
stability of the gas is such that it could not have escaped detection. 
The main derivatives of silicon produced during the oxidation are 
^e polymeric forms of SiHgO, OH-SiHO, SiO(OH)2, etc. The water 
is regarded as produced from hydroxylated silicon compounds which 
become decomposed as the temperature is allowed to become 
atmospheric, thus SiH2(OH)2 — ;^SiH 20 +H 20 . The liberation of 
free hy^ogen is surprising. In those cases in which elementary 
silicon is deposited, a part of it is doubtless due to the thermal 
decomposition of monosilane. Its production is not due to a 
secondary hydrolysis of silane, or its primary oxidation products 
by water formed during the reaction. It appears to be a primary 
product of the oxidation: SiH4-|“0=SiH20-4-H2; a reaction of 
this type is unusual and apparently due to the preponderating affinity 
of silicon for oxygen. 

The production of hydrogen accounts for the peculiarities observed 
du^g the combustion of silicon hydrides, which differs markedly 
in its violence from similar cases of spontaneous ignition such as 
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the quiet inflammation of phosphorus hydride. The process con- 
sists of the following successive steps : inception of oxidation, 
liberation of hydrogen, formation of a mixture of oxygen and 
hydrogen, and ignition of the latter when the temperature has 
been raised sufficiently by the heat of the reaction. H. W. 

Theory of the Structure and Polymorphism of Silica. 

Robert B. Sosman (J. Franklin InsL, 1922, 194 , 741 — 764). — 
theory of the molecular structure of the various forms of silica is 
advanced. It is suggested that the silica atom-triplet maintains 
a certain degree of individuality in its amorphous and crystalline 
states, as well as in its compounds, and the freedom of the oxygen 
atoms to change their positions with respect to the silicon is re- 
stricted. The triplets are assumed to assemble into chains or 
threads in the liquid and glassy states, and a thread structure 
persists in the crystalline states. The three principal crystalline 
modifications (cristobalite, trid3anite, quart?:) are built up by com- 
bining the threaded triplets in three different ways, the connexion 
between the threads being through the oxygen atoms, and it is 
maintained by the sharing of electrons. The high-low (a— p) 
inversions in all the forms are thought to be due to the same under- 
lying mechanism, namely, a change in the state of motion of certain 
electron orbits, resulting from increased thermal vibration of the 
atoms, whereby the shape of the silica triplet and the relative 
positions of the two oxygen atoms are suddenly altered. The 
theory gives a satisfactory explanation for many silica phenomena, 
such as the minimum in the temperature- volume curve of silica 
glass, the relation between the specific heats of the crystalline 
forms, the fact that natural quartz formed at a high temperature is 
always homogeneous, whilst low-temperature vein quartz is right- 
and left-twinned, etc. G. P. M. 

The Constitution of the Silicates. G. Tammann {Z, anorg, 
Chem.y 1922, 125 , 301 — ^306). — The author finds that the mole- 
cular specific heats of the silicates are additive, and concludes 
that the molecules are independent and at temperatures far re- 
moved from their melting point do not vibrate appreciably. This 
conclusion is supported by the fact that only in the neighbourhood 
of the melting point do isomorphous complex substances diffuse 
into one another visibly. In solution, silicates undergo hydrolysis, 
and this therefore gives no definite information as to the molecules 
which exist in the solid. The structure of molten silicates cannot 
be investigated. The complex silicates differ from the carbon 
compounds in that they are decomposed in solution and in the 
fused state, and the molecular theory of organic chemistry finds no 
application in the chemistry of siUcatos. W. T. 

The [Suggested] Formation of Helium and Neon in Diah* 
charge Tubes containing Hydrogen. A. Pium and E. Boogio- 
Lera (Mem. Accad, Lincei, 1921, [v], 13 , 687 — 701). — ^Full details 
of work a summary of which has alr^wiy appeared (cf. Kutti, this 
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vol., ii, 20, and also Piutti and Cardoso, A., 1920, ii, 311 ; Baly, 
Annual BepoH, 1914, 45; 1920, 29, 30). T. H. P. 

The Rectilinear Diameter of Neon. E. Mathias, C. A. 
Ceommelin, and H. Kameelingh Onnes {Gompt, rend,, 1922, 
175 , 933 — 935). — ^The density of neon was studied between its 
critical temperature (—228*71®) and its normal boiling point 
(—245*92®). From the experimental values obtained, the angular 
coefficient of the diameter was found to be a=— 0*00716146, a 
notably high figure. At the critical temperature the critical 
density is calculated to be ^^=0*4835, whilst the critical coefficient 
is {BTfdc)IPc=^ 24:9y the smallest value yet obtained experimentally 
with the exception of that for helium. The general conclusion is 
drawn that neon follows the law of rectilinear diameter. 

H. J. E. 

Electrical Preparation of Solid Alkali Amalgams in 
Quantity. Paul M. Giesy and James R. Witheow (J, Ind. 
Eng, Ghem.^ 1923, 15, 57 — 60). — ^Kerp’s method (A., 1898, ii, 516; 
1900, ii, 656) for the electrical preparation of amalgams can be 
much simplified and improved hy allowing the mercury at the 
bottom of the cell as well as that from the flowing jet to receive 
current. In this way, the current can be increased to a very great 
extent with a corresponding reduction in manipulation and in 
the time of the run. If the current be led out at the tip of the 
jet tube a single jet tube with a stop-cock can be used instead of 
the changeable jets used by Kerp. It was also found that it is 
not necessary to work in an atmosphere of hydrogen in order to 
produce a pure product. Smith and Bennett’s method (A., 1909, 
li, 663; 1910, ii, 500) can be improved by strongly cooling the 
electrolyte when used for the preparation of sodium amalgam, and 
also by forcing the current. If a suitable diaphragm could be 
found which was unacted on by solutions of alkali hydroxides, or 
by the amalgams themselves, and, whilst offering a low electrical 
resistance, was *1 non-conductor. Shepherd’s method (A., 1903, 
ii, 210) would undoubtedly be the best, but no suitable material 
could be found. It is pointed out, in conclusion, that all solid 
alkali metal amalgams are lighter than mercury, and not heavier, 
as recorded by Kerp. • 

Isomorphism of Potassium Fluoborate and Permanganate. 

Feeeuccio Zambonini {Atti li Accad. Lincei, 1922, [v], 31 , ii, 67— 
73).— The author claims priority over Barker (T., 1912, 101 , 2484) 
for his discovery of the isomorphism between potassium fluoborate 
and perchlorate (Z. Kryst. Min., 1905. 41 , 60). In order to aacer- 

u-u- fluoborates are isomorphous with, or merely 

exhibit crystallographic relations towards, alkali perchlorates and 
permanganates, the author has examined the crystals deposit^ 
from a solution containing equal weights of potassium fluoborate 
and perrnanganate. Mixed crystals of the fluoborate type, con- 
fining at most 0-4% of the permanganate, are formed, but on 
the permanganate side the miscibility is practically zero 

T. H. P. 
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CSrystaUina Form of Trihydratad Sodium Chlorite. Ettoee 
Aetini (Atti R, Accad, Lincei^ 1922, [v], 31, ii, 65 — 67). — ^This salt, 
NaC102,3H20 (cf. Levi, A., 1922, ii, 567), crystallises in the triclinic 
system: a : 6 : c=04041 : 1 : 0-6353, a=103" 43-5', p=119° 3', 
and y=8r 46-5'. T. H. P. 

Purification of Sodium H 3 rposulphite : A Modification of 
Jellinek's Method. Walter G. Christiansen and Arthur 
J. Norton (J. Ind, Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 1126— 1128).— An 
apparatus is described by means of which sodium hyposulphite 
of 98-3% purity can be rapidly obtained in 42% yield from the 
commercial article by a modification of Jcllinek s procedure. It 
consists essentially of a source of carbon dioxide, connected, on 
the one hand, Avith a bottle cemented with litharge and glycerol 
into a Buchner filter, the bottom of the bottle being removed and 
replaced with canvas and hardened filter-paper, and, on the other, 
with a litre bottle, standing in a 2-Utre beaker which serves as 
a water-bath, and provided with a combined stirring and filtering 
device. The latter consists of an inverted glass funnel sealed on 
to a glass tube which acts also as the shaft of the stirrer. The 
whole apparatus is exhausted and filled with carbon dioxide, the 
solution of commercial hyposulphite in freshly distilled water is 
introduced into the Buchner filter, and the clear yellow filtrate 
is passed by the gas pressure into an intermediate receiver and 
thence into the litre bottle previously charged with the requisite 
quantity of sodium chloride. The stirrer is set in motion for about 
thirty minutes to ensure complete solution of the salt and pre- 
cipitation of the hydrated hyjiosulphitc. The washing, dehydration, 
and drying of the precipitate is carried out as in Jellinek's method 
(A., 1911, ii, 278). The ferricyanide method w^as found superior 
to either the copper or silver methods for the estimation of the 
purity of the product. G. F. M. 

Sodium Chromite. Erjch Muller (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 
35, 557 — 558). — Chromium hydroxide was precipitated from a 
solution of a chromic salt by ammonia, dried over sulphuric acid, 
shaken with sodium hydroxide of diffen^nt concentrations, and the 
concentration of chromium determined from time to time. The 
presence of hydroxide in solution begins to be noticeable with 
5A^-8odium hydro xid(' solution. The hydroxide used contained 
akmt 6 mol. of w^ater to 1 mol. of chromium trioxide. The amount 
of hydroxide dissolved was found to be dependent on the time 
the mixture was agitated, rising to a maximum and after this 
decreasing to an almost constant value. The minimum solubility 
set in after from ten to fourteen days. The chromium seems to 
exist in solution as a complex ion, and not as a colloid. It is con- 
sidered that a terv’^alent chromium salt of sodium is formed. 

H. M. 

Axnmoniacal Silver Fluoride. Dervin and Olmse (Compi. 
rend., 1922, 175, 1058 — 1061; cf. Gore, Chem. Nem^ 1870, 
21, 28; Bruni and Levi, A., 1916, ii, 482, 617). — ^Anhydrous 
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silver fluoride dissolved in cold concentrated ammonia solution 
and the solution evaporated first in a vacuum, then at normal 
pressure over concentrated sulphuric acid, yielded colourless ortho- 
rhombic prisms having the composition AgF,2NH3,2H20. Light 
slowly decomposes this substance, but it may be preserved un- 
changed in the dark. It is very soluble in water, the solubility 
increasing on addition of ammonia, and although the solubility 
in alcohol is increased by the presence of water, addition of alcohol 
to the aqueous solution does not result in precipitation. Dry 
ammonia gas is without action on the crystals; if placed in a 
vacuum over sulphuric acid, they lose water, and when the an- 
hydrous state is reached loss of ammonia takes place. On being 
heated, ammoniacal silver fluoride detonates, the products including 
nitrogen, finely divided silver, and ammonium fluoride. The 
authors suggest that the decomposition may be represented by 
the equation 3(AgF,2NH3,2H20 ) — Ag 3N+3NH4F+2NF3+6H20, 
with subsequent breaking up of the silver nitride into its elements. 

H. J. E. 

The Dissociation of Calcium Sulphate at High Temper- 
atures. P. P. Budnikov and J. K. Syrkin (Chem. Zig., 1923, 
47 , 22). — Samples of calcium sulphate were heated to constant 
weight at temperatures of from 800° to 1375° and the proportion 
of calcium oxide in the product was determined in each case. After 
heating at 1000°, only 0*21% of calcium oxide was present, at 
1300°, 3*00%, and at 1375°, 98*67%. Above 1300° the salt melts 
and a vigorous evolution of fumes takes place corresponding with 
almost complete decomposition. A. R. P. 

Valency. XIX. The Ammonia Compounds of Barium 
Halides. Gustav F, Huttig and Wilhelm Martin (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1922, 125 , 269 — 280). — The following ammonia compounds 
were found to exist, BaClgjSNHg; BaBr2,8NH3; BaBr2,4NH3; 
BaBr2,2NH3; BaBr2,NH3; Bal2,10NH3; Bal2,9NH3; Bal2,8NH3; 
BalgjONHg ; Bal2,4NH3, and Bal2,2NH3. The method of investig- 
ation was the same as before (cf. A., 1920, ii, 293 and 318). The 
dissociation temperature at which the pressure equals 100 mm. is 
given in each case, and also the heat of formation as calculated 
by Nemst’s formula. W. T. 

Complex Magnesium Salts. III. G. Spacu and R. Ripan 
(Bulet, §ociet. ^hivfp Clvj, 1922, 1 , 267 — ^283 ; from Chem, Zentr.^ 
1922, iii, 1046—1047 ; cf. this vol., i, 96). — Monoaquopentammine- 
magnesium chloride, [Mg(NH3)5,H20,]Cl2, prepared by passing 
ammonia into a solution of magnesium chloride in absolute alcohol 
at the ordinary temperature, is a colourless, crystalline powder. 
The following are also mentioned : hexamminemagnesium bromide, 
a white, crystalline powder ; tetra-aquodiamminernagnesium sulphate, 
[Mg(NH3)2(H20)4]S04, a crystalline powder ; triaquotriammine- 
magnesium sulphate, [Mg(NH 3)3(1120 )3]S04, colourless crystals; 
diaquodiarrmiriemagriesium sulpimte, [Mg(NH3)3(H30)2]S04, white 
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powder ; tri<iqu(>pi^ridinemagnesium sulpkale, 

[Mg{C5NHii)(H20)3]S04, 

a slightly green substance ; penta-aquobenzylaminema0iesium sulph- 
ate, a white, crystalline powder. G. W. R. 

The Solidification of the System MgCl 2 -KCl-BaCl 2 . J. 

Valentin (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 1061 — 1063). — thermal 
study of the three salts was made and the results are shown in 
a series of diagrams. Two compounds, MgClgjKCl and BaCl2,2KCl, 
are formed, so that the complete triangular diagram is divided 
into five regions, each corresponding with the deposition of a pure 
substance and contains three triple points. H. J. E. 

A Simple Method for the Preparation of Highly Phos- 
phorescent Zinc Sulphide. Jumus Schmidt (Ber., 1922, 55, 
[fi], 3988 — 3989). — Equal weights of pure zinc sulphate and sodium 
acetate are dissolved in water and the hot solution is treated with 
hydrogen sulphide until the precipitation of the zinc is complete. 
The zinc sulphide is washed by decantation and finally completely 
on the filter, after which it is dried on the water-bath. The 
product (200 g.) is moistened uniformly with a solution of mag- 
• nesium chloride (20 g.), calcium chloride (10 g.), strontium chloride 
(10 g.), and crystalline bariuni chloride (10 g.) in water (200 c.c.) 
to which 0*04 g. of ammonium tungstate dissolved in 10 c.c. of 
water has been added. The mixture with the zinc sulphide is 
evaporated to dryness with occasional stirring on the water-bath. 
The product is slowly heated to redness in a crucible (the operation 
should require about an hour) and maintained at this temperature 
during thirty to forty minutes, after which it is allowed to cool 
in the furnace. The soluble salts are removed by water and the 
residual zinc sulphide is dried on the water-bath. It exhibits a 
strong, green fluorescence. 

Mixtures of salts other than those described have little influence 
on the strength but considerable effect on the colour of the phos- 
phorescent light and the readiness with which the phosphorescent 
effect is excited by illumination, Rdntgen rays, or radioactive 
materials. Most metallic salts induce a green phosphorescence, 
but that caused by manganese is yellow (cf. Hofmann and Dacca, 
A., 1904, ii, 690). Phosphorescence appears to be weakened or 
completely inhibited by metallic salts, which give dark coloured 
or black sulphides (cf. MacDougall, Stewart, and -Wright, T., 1917, 
111, 663). H. W. 

Action of Natural Waters on Lead. J ohn C. Thresh {Analyst, 
1922, 47, 459—468, 500 — 505). — ^The presence of varying quantities 
of silicates, carbonates, sulphates, and salts of organic acids, 
together with the organic acid and free carbon dioxide, causes 
the differences observed in the action of natural waters on lead. 
Silicates prevent the oxidation of lead, iron, and aluminium, and 
moorland water after treatment with sodium silicate ceases to act 
on lead. W. P. S. 
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Complex Salts of Copper and Thallium. G. Oakkbbi 
(Gazzetta^ 1922, 52, ii, 266—270). — ^The following complex com- 
pounds, analogous to the simplest types of those of the alkali 
elements (cf. Kosenheim and Steinhauser, A,, 1900, ii, 653), are 
described : Tl2Cu(S04)2,6H20, blue crystals ; Tl2Cu(S03)2, yellow 
powder; CuS03,3Cu2803,Tl2S03, cinnabar-red crystals, ^ssolving 
in aqueous ammonia to a blue solution ; Tl40u(S203)3, a straw- 
yellow, microcrystalline powder. No more than one compound 
corresponding with one and the same series was obtained, in spite 
of variation of the conditions of formation. T. H. P. 


The Vapour Tension of some Copper-Zinc Allo 3 rs in the 
Solid State. L£on Guillet and Marcel Baij^ay {Compt. rend., 
1922, 175, 1057 — 1058). — The rate of volatilisation of zinc from 
copper-zinc alloys depends on the temperature and on the nature 
of the surrounding atmosphere. When the latter can exhibit 
oxidising properties, the surface him of oxide mechanically retards 
loss of zinc from the alloy, whilst in an atmosphere of carbon 
monoxide, nitrogen, or hydrogen no film is formed and the tem- 
perature alone is the controlling factor. In such cases, the vapour 
pressures observed cannot be represented as a linear function of 
the atomic percentage of dissolved copper, as the alloys used 
(Cu:=55‘20%, Zn— 44*75%) were not dilute solutions of copper 
in zinc. Raoult's law, therefore, does not hold. H. J. E. 


Solubility of Halides of Univalent Copper in Sodium Thio* 
sulphate. G. Canneri and R. Lijchini {Gazzetta, 1922, 52, 
ii, 261 — 266). — In the compounds originating when cuprous halides 
are dissolved in ammonium thiosulphate solution, the univalent 
copper apparently exerts its co-ordinating })ower, not merely 
towards the thiosulphuric radicle, but also towards the halogen. 

To the compounds formed, which have the general formula, 
CuX,NH 4X, 4(^114)28203, where X represents a halogen atom or 
the thiocyanogen radicle (cf. Kosenheim and Steinhauser, A., 
1900, ii, 653), Werner (“ Neuere Anschauungen,’’ 1913, 168) 

ascribed the formula [^(,^03)4] ^ representing 

Cu. ^ On the basis of this formula, the integrity of the nucleus 
within the brackets should not be diminished by replacement of 
the ammonium residue by an atom of an alkali element of similar 
chemical character such as sodium. There seems, therefore, to be 
no reason sufficient to explain the difference in behaviour between 
the ammonium salts and those of other alkali metals other than 
the varying solvent ])ower on the cuprous halides. 

Ihe authors find that sodium thiosulphate, fused in its own 
crystallisation, dissolves considerable j)roportions of 
freshly prepared cuprous halides and cuprous thiocyanate, the 
follow^g salts being formed : (JuCl.SNajSaOg ; CuBr,r)NaisS,Oj ; 
CuBr, ^38303, GNa^S^Os; CaBr,5Na38303,NaI ; ICuCNS.SNaJlb. 

lo these compoimds, wMch form wmte crystals unaffected by 
the action of light, and give clear, colourless, aqueous solutions. 
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ascribed 

[^(S^ 03 )J 


• [^(&8)5]^^“’ [^(S)s)J^''io- [^(S%jNa*3' 


Cu 

Nan’ 


Cu 


(CNS), 

(8203)5 


the following formulas, analogous to those attributed by Werner 
to the complexes formed by ammonium thiosulphate, might be 

" ■ " Fcu®^ “ ^ 

'.^( 8203 ) 5 . 
iCu 

_ ^ jNa,3- 

Such h 3 rpotlietical structural formulae cannot, however, be supported 
by experimental data other than the colour of the salts, this 
indicating that the cuprous ion forms part of a complex radicle 
constituted of groupings in such condition that they exhibit 
increased resistance to react with their specific reagents. The 
dissociating action exerted by water on these complex compounds 
prevents physical measurements of any value in this connexion 
being made. T. H. P. 


The Preparation of Metallic Phosphides by the Action of 
Hydrogen Phosphide on Solutions of Metallic Salts. A. 

Bbukl (Z, anorg, Chem.^ 1922, 125, 252 — 256; cf. Moser and 
Brukl, A., 1922, ii, 393 ). — Mercurous ph&sphide, PHgg, is obtained 
when hydrogen phosphide is allowed to react on a solution^ of 
mercurous sulphate in dilute sulphuric acid, as a black, amorphous 
precipitate; it is rapidly oxidised by the oxygen of the air, and 
gradually by dilute nitric acid. Phosphine is gradually evolved 
by the action of cold concentrated hydrochloric acid, but much 
more rapidly by the action of the hot acid; with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, sulphur dioxide is evolved. The compound is not 
explosive. Pure mercuric phosphide^ P 2 Hg 3 > can be obtained by 
the action of a solution of mercuric chloride in ether on hydrogen 
phosphide; it is a dark brovn solid, becoming grey on exposure 
to air. In the cold, water, alkalis, and dilute acids are without 
action, but on warming phosphine is evolved; it is oxidised in 
the cold by dilute nitric acid. 

A solution of lead acetate in alcohol reacts with phosphine to 
form a black, flocculent precipitate of lead phosphide^ P 2 Pb 8 , an 
unstable compound decomposed in the eold by water and alkalis. 

Cadmium phosphide, Pa^^^dg, obtained as a black, flocculent 
precipitate by the action of phosifliine on an ammoniacal solution 
of cadmium sulphate, is unstable, and yields hydrogen phosphide 
when treated with dilute hydrochloric acid. It is very vigorously 
oxidised by concentrated nitric acid. Its reactions are similar 
to those of lead phosphide. W. T. 


Alloys of Iron and Aluzninium. N. Kuknakov, G. Urasov, 
and A. Grigoriev (Z. anorg. Chem,, 1922, 125, 207 — ^227, and 
J. Euss, Phys, Chem, 80 c., 1918, 50, 270). — The system iron- 
aluminium was studied by (1) thermal analysis, (2) the micro- 
structure of the alloys, and (3) the electrical conductivity and 
hardness. In the interval 32*1 — 39*5 atom. % iron the endothermic 
compound, AlgFcg, crystallises from the fused mass; below 
1100°, this decomposes into the a- and p-solutions of aluminium 
in iron. Between 24-2 and 34 atom. % iron there exists a stable 
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phase, which the authors call the 8 phase, having properties very 
different from those of the adjoining phases. This crystalline 
^phase corresponds with the maximum change in properties of the 
system iron-aluminium ; it possesses the minimum electrical 
conductivity and temperature coefficient, the maximum hardness, 
and it is extremely brittle. The authors regard it as a chemical 
individual of variable composition (cf. Kumakov and Shemt- 
schuschny, A., 1913, ii, 190). W. T. 

Reducing Action of Ferrous Hydroxide. Susumu Miyaaioto 
(Japan J. Chem,, 1922, 1, 57 — 80, and 8ci. Papers Inst. Phys. Chem. 
Pesearchj 1922, 1, 31 — 55). — An English translation of the paper 
previously published in Japanese (ef. A., 1922, ii, 647). The 
expression k=e^~-^^^(l +-0*79(7j5.qh) in the earlier paper should be 
replaced by K. K. 

The Higher Oxide of Cobalt. Owen Rhys Howeu. (T., 
1923, 123, 65—71). 

Triple Nitrites of Bivalent Cobalt. V. Cuitioa and M. 
Paoletti (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, ii, 279 — 286 ; cf. following abstract). 
— The analytical data given by Erdmann (J. pr. Chem., 1866, 97, 
385) for the three triple nitrites, Co(N02)23a[Oa,Sr](N02)2j2KN02, 
being incomplete, the authors have prepared and analysed these 
compounds, as well as various other triple nitrites of cobalt. The 
above three complex nitrites form dirty yellow powders stable in 
the air and may be regarded as salts of one and the same complex 
quadrivalent ion, ^(NOg)^. The latter is, however, not stable in 
presence of water, in contact with which the salts yield an insoluble 
golden-yellow compound, K2Co(NOo)4, the stable cobaltonitrous 
ion being hence [Co(N02)4]"". The high value of the active mass 
of the ion [NOg]' present in the conditions of the reaction in which 
the triple salt originates tends to displace the equilibrium 
[Co(N 02)4]" h^NOg' [Co(N 02)6]"" towards the right, a dis- 
placement in the same sense, that is, towards the formation of 
undissociated molecules of the triple nitrite, being determined 
also in the equilibrium [0o(NO2)6]""+2K’*+Ca’*(or Ba,Ca) Zt 

j^Co(N02)ejQ^. These cobalt compounds are analogous in com- 
position to the corresponding nickel compounds, but exhibit greater 
stability towards the dissociating action of water, the co-ordin- 
ation valency representing a far stronger linking in this case. If 
the potassium is displaced by thallium, a salt of analogous com- 
position is obtained, but when sodium is introduced the composi- 
tion is changed. Triple cobalt zinc (cadmium, mercury) potassium 
nitrites have also been obtained, these being stable in dry air 

and of the formula j^Co(N02)jJ 

^ The salts described and analysed are ; cobalt calcium potassium 
nitrite ; cobalt barium thallium nitrite / cobalt barium sodium nitrite, 
Co(If ©2)2,268 (N02)2>NaN02, a dirty green powder; cobalt zinc 
potassium nitrite, 2Co(N02)2,Zn(NOa)2,6KN02, dirty yellow; cobalt 
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cadmium 'potassium 'nitrite, pale chestnut, and cohalt mercuric 
potassium nitrite, rather deeper chestnut precipitate. T. H. P. 


Triple Nitrites of Nickel. V. Cuttica and G. Caeobbi 
[Gazzeita, 1922, 52, ii, 270—279; cf. A., 1922, ii, 448).— Both the 
double and triple nitrites of nickel undergo profound ionic scission 
immediately on contact with water, the supposed ion, [Ni(N02)6^''^ 
being hence classified with the “ imperfect ’’ complex ions. Hence 
in the passage of these salts into solution, the mobility of the con- 
stituent simple ions predominates over the co-ordinating action 
exerted in such conditions by the nickel. In general, accumulation 
of electronegative radicles in a complex ion is accompanied by 
increase in the extent of the ionic dissociation of its salts. With 
the complex nitrites, the large number of NOg radicles displaces 
the electrolytic equilibrium, [Ni(N02)6]K4 4K*+[Ni(N02)e]"", 

almost completely towards the right, and the equilibrium 
[Ni(N02)g]"" Ni(N02)2+4N02' must also undergo displace- 

ment in the same sense. The results of cryoscopic measurements 
in water of some of the double and triple nitrites of nickel show, 
indeed, the almost exclusive presence of simple ions, the nickel 
nitrite molecules alone remaining undissociated. The following 
triple nitrites have been prepared. 

Nickel mercuric potassium nitrite, |^Ni(N02)eJgg> forms dark 

green, almost black, crystals, and gives a green, aqueous solution. 
Cryoscopic measurements indicate decomposition into seven ions. 

Two nickel mercuric thallium nitrites of the respective composi- 
tions : 3Ni(N02)2,Hg(N02)2,fiTlN02, orange-yellow crystals, and 
2Ni(N0o)o,Hg(N09)«,8TlN09, are obtained according to the experi- 
mental conditLns employed. 

Nickel zinc potassium nitrite, 2[Ni(N02)6]K4,Zn(N02)2, forms a 
flesh-red, microcrystalline mass. 

A chestnut-brown nickel uranyl thallium nitrite was prepared, 
but no simple formula could be derived from the results of its 
analysis. 

Nickel cobalt 2^tassium nitrite is a greenish-yellow salt of the 
formula 


2K,[co(N02) J [co(NO,)«]|? or 2K4[Co(NO,)6] [Ni(NO,)e]§*. 

Nickel cobalt thallium nitrite is a dark red salt which, when 
treated with water, leaves undissolved the orange-red complex, 

Tl2Co(N02)4. It8 formula is probably [co(N02)6] Jj*, 4TlNOj. 

Unsuccessful attempts were made to prepare a nickel magnesium 
potassium nitrite. T. H. P. 


Some New Series of Phosphotungstates. F. Kehrmank 
and R. Mbllet {Helv, Chim. Acta, 5, 942 — 944). — ^When a very 
concentrated solution of a mixture of sodium tungstate and phos- 
phate is acidified faintly with acetic acid, at the end of a few days 
a mass of crystals separates containing two salts. One of these 
VOL. exxiv. ii. 4 
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can be freed from the other by washing with cold water, in which 
the first is sparingly soluble. This salt, which cannot be recrystal- 
lised, has the composition corresponding with the formula 
14Na20,5P206,19W03,aq or 29Na2O,10P2O6,39WO3,aq. The second 
salt is readily soluble in cold water and forms supersaturated 
solutions which may not crystallise for months. The salt corre- 
sponds with the formula 3Na20,P205,6W03,aq., representing the 
simplest series of phosphotungstates. A sodium salt described 
by Scheibler (5er., 1872, 5, §01) was thought to belong to a 
Po 05,6W03 series, but is now shown to belong to the series 
3M20,P205,7W03,aq. It is proposed to continue the^ study of 
these three new series of phosphotungstates. E. H. R. 

Properties of Tin, Especially the Density. R. Hoffmann 
and W. Stahl (Metall u. Erz., 1923, 20, 5— 8).— Tin of 99*8% 
purity produced from Bolivian ore at the Wilhelmsburg Works 
was found to have dj 7*312 in a vacuum and df 7*311. [Cf. 
J,S,CJ., 1923, Feb.] A. R. P. 

The Equilibrium in the Reduction of Tin Dioxide by Carbon 
Monoxide. W. Fraenkel and K. Snipischski (Z. anorg. 
Chem,, 1922, 125, 235 — 252). — The equilibrium Sn02+2C0 
Sn+2COj» was studied. It was found that the same equilibrium 
was reached from both sides, and it was independent of the 
amount and composition of the solid phases. The equilibrium 
concentration of carbon monoxide increases gradually with in- 
creasing temperature up to 900°, and then suddenly increases 
very rapidly. The temperature coefiicient was studied; at 500°, 
eqi^ibrium sets in after some weeks, whereas at 600° equilibrium 
is reached in a few days. 

An improved method for the preparation of stannous oxide 
consists in dissolving stannous chloride in the least amount of 
hot concentrated hydrochloric acid, and gradually adding sodium 
hydroxide solution until the solution reacts alkaline towards 
phenolphthalein ; the resulting milky liquid is then kept boiling 
in a bath of saturated sodium chloride solution. In a few hours 
a blue, lustrous powder is obtained ; this is then washed and dried. 

W. T. 

Composition of Micellse. I. Stannic Acid Peptised by 
Alkali. Robert Wintgren (Z. physikal, Chem., 1922, 103, 
238 — ^259). — Electrical conductivity and transport measurements 
have been carried out with stannic acid sols which have been 
peptised by alkali and also with the filtrates from these obtained 
by ultrafiltration. From these measurements by Ducleaux^s 
method (A., 1905, ii, 432), the portion of the conductivity and of 
the transport which is due to the micellar portion of the sol has 
been calculated, and from Zsigmondy’s conception of the qualitative 
composition of the micellsB an attempt has been made to apply 
Kohlrausch’s law of the independent migration of ions to inorganic 
colloid ions by regarding the micellar ions as ordinary multivalent 
ions. From the conductivity values the mean quantitative com- 
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position of the micella equivalent has been approximately deter- 
mined, that is, the number of molecules of stannic oxide contained 
in one equivalent of colloidal stannic acid. This quantity has been 
termed the equivalent aggregation. Further, from the conductivity 
determinations it is shown, in agreement with Varga’s calculations 
from transport measurements {Kolloid Ch^m. Beihefle, 1919, 11, 25), 
that a measurable large quantity of the alkali used for peptisation 
is enclosed in the micellae. The amount of enclosed alkali and the 
equivalent aggregation may be obtained indirectly from the trans- 
port measurements, and the quantities so obtained agree within 
a very little with those obtained from conductivity measurements 
and with those obtained by Varga. That considerable quantities 
of alkali are enclosed is shown by the fact that at the cathode, 
instead of an increase in alkali concentration occurring, a decrease 
is actually found. From the decrease in alkali concentration the 
amount enclosed can also be calculated and the quantity so obtained 
agrees well with the quantity obtained by the other methods. 
With increasing alkali content the equivalent aggregation decreases, 
as also does the percentage of enclosed alkali. On account of the 
small value of the conductivity of the sols with small alkali content, 
the composition can only be regarded as correct in respect of its 
order, and not as to its actual value. An example of the composi- 
tion of a stannic acid sol examined is expressed as follows : 

(isesSnOa; ■a.-SSEjO; xH^OSnOsH'^n+nK*. 

J. F. S. 

Magnetic Analysis of the Stannic Acids. Paxtl Pascal 
{Compt, rend., 1922, 175, 1063 — 1065; cf. this vol., ii, 25). — 
The theoretical values of the molecular magnetic susceptibilities 
of the acids Sn(OH )4 and SnO(OH) 2 , calculated from those of 
stannates, methylstannonic acid, and metallic tin were compared 
with those obtained experimentally from stannic acids prepared 
by various methods. The results indicate that the acids are not 
definite compounds, but mixtures of anhydrous stannic oxide with 
water. H. J. E. 

Zirkite Ore. J. G. Thompson (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 
812 — 832). — ^The mineral zirkite, an impure zirconium dioxide 
containing silica, iron, and titanium, has been investigated with 
the object of making it suitable for use as a refractory. It is 
shown that 90 — 95% of the silicon may be removed from the 
mineral by heating a mixture of the ore and carbon to a tem- 
perature above 2220° in an electric furnace. The best results 
are obtained by heating a mixture of the ore and coke in an arc 
furnace, the amount of carbon being approximately that required 
to transform only the silicoo into carbide. If carbon in excess of 
this amount is used the separation of silicon is less complete, due 
to the formation of stable double carbides of silicon and zirconium. 
It is suggested that if the above treatment is followed by the 
removal of iron by treatment with chlorine a product, impure 

4^2 
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zirconia, is obtained which is sufl&ciently refractory for most 
purposes. Zirconium carbide is shown to be exceedingly refractory, 
and infusible in a 40 — 50 kw. arc, but its use as a refractory is 
restricted, because it is necessary to protect it from oxidation. 
The various methods of analysis of zirconium compounds are 
discussed and a method for the estimation of zirconium, silicon, 
titanium, and iron in zirkite is outlined. J. F. S. 

The Missing Element of Atomic Number 72. D. Coster 
and G. Hevesy (Nature, 1923, 111, 79). — From theoretical con- 
siderations, it is probable that the element of atomic number 72 
is not a rare-earth metal, but a homologue of zirconium. Further, 
the conclusions of Dauvillier (A., 1922, ii, 463) and of Urbain (A., 
1911, ii, 115) are considered not to be justified, since it appears 
that the quantity of the element in the sample examined by the 
former by an X-ray spectroscopic method must have been so 
small that its identity with the element claimed to have been 
detected by the latter in the same sample by optical and magnetic 
examination is improbable. The only lines, and detected 
by Dauvillier were extremely faint, and the wave-len^hs given 
are about 4X.u. (lX.u.=lO“ii cm.) smaller than those obtained by 
a rational interpolation in the wave-length tables of Hjalmar 
and Coster for the elements in the neighbourhood of atomic 
number 72. The authors have, however, by investigation of the 
X-ray spectrum of extractions of zirconium minerals, detected 
the lines iai=1565-5, a2=1576, ^1=1371*4, p2=1323-7, p3= 
1350’2, 71=1177 X.U., which must be ascribed to the element of 
atomic number 72. The Lol and ip lines exactly agree with the 
anticipated mutual distance and relative intensity, and the wave- 
lengths all agree within one X.u. with those obtained by inter- 
polation. A sample of a Norwegian zirconium mineral was estim- 
ated to contain at least 1% of the new element, whilst ordinary 
zirconium probably contains O’Ol — 0*1%. Experiments are in 
progress to isolate the new element, for which the name “ hafnium ” 
is proposed, and to determine its chemical properties. [Cf. Scott, 
T., 1923, 123, 311.] A. A. E. 

The Anode Oxidation of Gold. Fr. Jirsa and Ot. BuryXnek 
(Chem. Listy, 16, 299—305; cf. A., 1922, ii, 713).— A strong 
current was passed through a cell having a gold anode, and dilute 
sulphuric acid as electrolyte. After twenty-four hours the current 
was stopped, and the back E.M,F. of the anode measured. For 
the cell Au|Au203,XH2S04|iVH2S04,H2|Pt this was +1*24 volts 
at 18®. The same voltoge was obtained whether the anode was 
prepared in the dark, or in the light of a mercury- vapour lamp, 
and reduction of the strength of acid from normal to N /lOOO made 
no difference to this result. The rates of polarisation of gold 
anodes, using currents of 0*02 and of 0-5 milliampere/cm.^ were 
next measured, and the results shown on a graph. It was noticed 
that, below 0'02 milliampere, the results obtained were untrust- 
worthy, owing to the slow rate of oxidation producing passivity 
in the gold. The rate of discharge of polarised gold anodes was 
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measured, under various conditions, and with the introduction 
of different resistances, in order to retard the rapidity of discharge. 
Gk)ld anodes were next depolarised by passing currents of increasi^ 
magnitude through the cathode, until the polarisation EM,F, 
disappears. The magnitudes of the polarisation currents produced 
by stationary and rotating oxidised gold anodes, using acids of 
different concentrations, were measured, and curves drawn showing 
the relation between the galvanometer readings and the voltage. 

R. T. 

The Occlusion of Hydrogen by Palladium. Miruo Yamada 
{Phil, Mag,^ 1923, [vi], 45, 241 — ^243). — ^The crystalline structure 
of palladium, containing large quantities of absorbed hydrogen, 
has been determined by X-ray analysis. Except for slight con- 
tractions of the intervals between the lines on the rontgenogram, 
there is practically no difference between the figures for pure 
palladium and for this metal containing occluded hydrogen. The 
slight contraction corresponds with a uniform expansion of the 
space lattice. No new lines were observed, and hence a compound 
is not formed between the hydrogen and the palladium. The 
results are in accord with the view that the hydrogen is adsorbed 
in the state of solid solution. The expansion of the lattice deter- 
mined from the displacement of the lines was 2*8%, which is in 
good agreement with the expansion, 2*9%, obtained by direct 
measurement. W. E. G. 


Hineralogical Chemistry. 


Riebeckite from Vallone delle Minidre (Valle della German^* 
asca). E. Grill {Atti J!. Accad. Lincei, 1922, [v], 31, ii, 137 — 
142). — Black crystals of riebeckite, up to 7 mm. in len^h and 
with submetallic lustre and pronounced prismatic habit, were 
found on the eastern slope of Vallone delle Minidre (Piedmont). 
They exhibit pleochroism and have d 3*44; the angle (100) : (110 
is 55° 5' — 55° 20'. Analysis gives : 

SiOt TIO, A1|0, Fe,0« F«0 MnO OaO MgO Na,0 X,0 H,0- H.O+ Tdtal 
51'68 trace 2-71 16-22 17-11 0 22 0-79 1 01 7*81 1 13 0*31 1*20 100*04. 

These results are in accord with the empirical formula ; 

13Si02,2(Fe,Al)203,4(Fe,Mg,Ca,Mn)0,3(Na,K,H)20. 

T. H. P. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Practical Spectroscopic Analysis. W. F. Msqqsrs, C. C. 
Kiess, and F. J. Stimson (Bull, Bur, Standards, 1922, 18, 236 — 
255; Sci, Paper, No. 444). — ^A method of quantitative analysis 
is developed based on a study of the raies ultimes, and sensitive 
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lines which appear in the spectra of certain alloys. The raies 
ultimes are the most sensitive spectral lines of an element, and 
represent vanishing traces of its presence in a mixture or alloy. 
The most sensitive rays for eighty-three of the elements have been 
collected in one table by Gramont (A., 1922, ii, 73). In the present 
method of spectrographic analysis, use is made of standard samples, 
synthetic alloys, or salts mixed in definite proportions. The spectra 
of several standard samples are photographed alongside the spectrmn 
of the unknown material, and the quantitative determination 
becomes a process of simple comparison. The condensed spark 
with self-induction in the spark circuit has been found to yield 
the best results. Three examples of the application of the method 
are illustrated, dealing with the determination of impurities in 
samples of tin, gold, and platinum. Many of the lines were sensitive 
for less than 0*001% of impurity. Other applications of spectro- 
graphic analysis are discussed. W. E. G. 

A Colorimeter for Bicolorimetric Work. Victor C. Myers 
(J. Biol. Ghem.^ 1922, 54, 675 — 682). — A colorimeter of the Hcllige 
type is described which contains three wedge-shaped vessels for 
the standards. Only one wedge is necessary for ordinary colori- 
metric work. For colorimetric estimations of hydrogen-ion con- 
centrations, however, two wedges are employed, one containing 
a standard on the alkaline side, the other one on the acid side of 
the unknown. Using these in conjunction, a match can bo obtained 
without the preparation of further standards. If the unknown 
solution is slightly turbid or coloured, the third wedge may be 
brought into use. E. S. 

Chromoscope for the Measurement of the Concentration 
of Hydrogen-ions in Liquids by means of Coloured Indicators. 

Ch. 0. Guillaumin {J. Pharm. Chim.^ 1922, [vii], 26, 452 — 454). — 
The apparatus consists essentially of a wooden box having six 
holes in two rows into which the tubes containing the solutions fit. 
Observations are made through lateral openings in a line with the 
axis of each row of tubes. The openings are shielded from external 
diffused light by means of a hood. The illumination of the tubes 
is effected either by diffused daylight or by artificial light, and 
either directly, or by reflection from an opal plate with a matt 
surface fixed at an angle of 45° to the plane of the observation 
tubes. A light filter is provided to correct, where necessary, for 
the dichroism of certain indicators. G. F. M. 

Electrical Determination of the End-point of a Titration. 

Erich MxIller (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 563— 566).-— The 
electrical potential of the reaction may serve as an indicator of 
the end-point of a titration, in so far as it is a question of the 
reaction of ions. An electrode has to be selected to correspond 
mth one stage of the reaction, for example, in the titration of an 
iodide with silver nitrate, an electrode of silver, and an indifferent 
electrode of platinum. The potential of the reaction € = -4i + 
0*058iogc^=A2— 0’058iogci. At the end-point Cig=Ci, and the 
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potential of this end-point may be determined by saturating water 
with silver iodide, acidifying with sulphuric acid, and immersing 
a silver electrode. This end-point electrode is connected through 
a galvanometer capable of indicating to 10“’ amperes with 
the indicator silver electrode of a titration ; the end-point of the 
titration is indicated by the needle reaching zero. H. M, 

Quantitative Anal3r8is by Measurement of the Degree of 
Supersaturation. Hans BdnnB (Chem. Zig., 1922, 46, 1089), — 
A number of factors, such as the physical condition of the pre- 
cipitate formed, the presence of substances which affect the 
solubility of the precipitate or hinder its formation, etc., must 
be taken into account in the method proposed by Hoppler (A., 
1922, ii, 863), and although the method is useful in certain cases 
much investigation is required before it is capable of wider applic- 
ation. . W. P. S. 

Contamination of Water Samples with Material Dissolved 
from Glass Containers. W. D. Collins and H. B. Riffbn- 
BXTBG (J. Ind. Eng, Chem.y 1923, 15, 48 — 49). — Samples of water 
in good glass bottles will not dissolve enough glass in a month 
to cause any detectable change in the ordinary mineral analysis, 
and even in six months no significant change will be caused. In 
bad bottles, sufficient mineral matter may be dissolved in a day, 
and certainly in a week, to change the character of the water. 
The greatest changes Ute an increase in silica and sodium, and a 
change of the alkalinity from bicarbonate to carbonate and hydr- 
oxide with an increase in total alkalinity corresponding with the 
sodium dissolved. Bottles may be tested for resistance to solution 
by filling with distilled water and examining after a month. Titr- 
ation with acid and estimation of the total solids and the silica 
will show the extent of the action, G. P. M. 

Alumina as an Absorbent for Water in Organic Com- 
bustions. H. L. Fisher, H. L. Faust, and G. H. Walden 
{J. Ind, Eng, Chem.y 1922, 14, 1138 — 1139). — The preparation of 
alumina for use in absorbing water in organic combustions is 
described. It may be made either from the hydroxide or from 
the hydrated chloride. In the first case, the hydroxide is first 
mixed with 20% of purified and ignited asbestos and then ignited 
over a bunsen flame. In the second case, pumice is saturated 
with a solution of aluminium chloride, the whole evaporated to 
dryness with stirring, and ignited at 700 — 750® until no more 
hydrogen chloride is given off. The advantages of alumina over 
other absorption agents are that, being a solid, it offers less resist- 
ance to the passage of gases than sulphuric acid, does not fonn 
crystalline hydrates like calcium chloride, or contain basic sub- 
stances which absorb carbon dioxide, and does not clog the apparatus 
like phosphoric oxide. H. G. B. 

Some Sources .of Error in tbe Estimation of Chlorides in 
Blood and Similar Material. Isidor Gbeenwald and Joseph 
Gross [J, Biol, Chem.y 1922, 54, 689 — 594). — ^The results obtained 
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in the estimation of ohlorides in whole blood differ according to 
the particular protein precipitant used. Using as a standard for 
comparison the results obtained by the oxidation of blood with 
nitric acid in the presence of silver nitrate, the authors find that 
tungstic acid is the most suitable precipitant. Picric acid leads 
to high results owing to the formation of purine-silver picrates, 
whilst other preoipitants cause either low or irregular results. 

!E. S. 

Detection, Elimination, and Estimation of Ammonia in 
Hydroxylamine Hydrochloride. Raoul Gros {J. Pharm. 
Chim,, 1922, [vii], 26 , 449 — 452).— For the detection of ammonia, 
the hydroxylamine in the sample is first destroyed by the addition 
of a solution of iodine and of potassium hyirogen carbonate or 
sodium acetate, the excess of iodine being finally eliminated by 
means of thiosulphate. The liquid thus treated is then tested 
for ammonia by means of Nessler’s solution, or by warming with 
alkali hydroxide, or by means of sodium h 3 q)obromite. 

Ammonia may be eliminated from hydroxylamine salts by taking 
advantage of the volatility of ammonium hydrogen carbonate. 
The solution of the salt, to which a sufficient quantity of potassium 
hydrogen carbonate has been added, is warmed in a flask on a 
water-bath, and air is drawn through by means of a water pump. 

The estimation of the ammonia is effected by interposing^ a 
flask containing standard sulphuric acid between the flask contain- 
ing the hydroxylamine solution and the pump. All the ammonia 
wfll have been volatilised and absorbed in the acid in about one 
hour, and the excess of acid is then titrated with alkali. In one 
instance, ammonia equivalent to 31% of ammonium chloride was 
found in a reputedly pure specimen of hydroxylamine hydro- 
chloride. G. F, M. 

The Nitrometer Method for the Estimation of Nitrogen in 
Nitrates and Nitric Acid. H. W. Webb and M. Taylob (J. 
8oc, Chem, Ind. 1922, 41 , 362 — 364t). — ^Nitrogen in potassium 
nitrate can be correctly estimated by means of the nitrometer if 
91 — 92% sulphuric acid is employed, and a correction of 0*2 c.c. 
per 10 c.c. of acid used is applied for the solubility of nitric oxide 
in the acid. The correction for the solubility of nitric oxide in 
sulphuric acid given by Lunge (0’35 c.c. in 10 c.c. acid) is too high. 
Nitric acid can also be estimated to within ±0T5% if it is weighed 
out in such a way as to avoid loss of fume by weighing out a large 
quantity into a known weight of sulphuric acid contained in a 
deep bottle, and then weighing out the necessary amount of the 
mixed acid into tho nitrometer. The estimations should be 
conducted in a room free from rapid fluctuations in temperature, 
and the latter should be read before the volume of gas in each 
case. G. F. M. 

The Absorption and Analysis of Gsiseous Oxides of Nitrogen. 

A. Sanfoubohb (Bull. 8oc. chim., 1922, [iv], 31 , 1248 — 1264). — 
Determinations of the rate of absorption of nitric oxide, and of 
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the produots of the oxidation of this gas» by sulphurio acid and 
mixtures of sulphurio and nitric acid, show that the mechanism 
of absorption is very different in the two oases. Nitrous gases 
having a composition represented approximately by the formula 
N2O3 were absorbed with much greater rapidity than either pure 
nitrogen dioxide or peroxide, and the theory that the trioxide 
reacts as a mixture of the other two is therefore untenable. On 
the contrary, it is nitrogen trioxide which reacts with the sulphuric 
acid, and is continuouslyregenerated from its dissociation products 
according to the reversible equation N2O3 NO+NOg. Absorp- 
tion by alkalis occurs in the same way, and the contention of 
Lunge that the peroxide initially reacts giving equimolecular 
proportions of nitrate and nitrite and that the former is then 
reduced to nitrite by the dioxide is inadmissible. The use of 
alkaline liquids as absorbents for nitrous gases in analysis, how- 
ever, always gives a larger proportion of nitrogen in a h^her state 
of oxidation than when sulphurio acid is used as absorbent. This 
is due to secondary reactions with the water, or water vapour, 
and is always more pronounced when the alkali hydroxide is only 
in slight excess. Nitrous acid is momentarily formed and decom- 
poses into nitric acid and nitric oxide ; the latter is either unabsorbed, 
or else in presence of oxygen again passes through the cycle of 
changes, the net result of which is to increase the nitrate at the 
expense of the nitrite. These errors can only be avoided by securing 
. complete absorption on^^rst contact of the gases with the alkaline 
solution by using a large excess of alkali and stirring the solution 
vigorously. This is not always possible, and hence absorption by 
sulphuric acid is considered preferable. G. F. M. 

Estimation of Phosphorus. G. E. F. Lundell and J. I 
Hoffman (J. Ind. Eng, Chtm,, 1923, 15, 44 — 47). — The sources of 
error in the precipitation of phosphorus as ammonium phospho- 
molybdate and its subsequent estimation by weighing as ammonium 
pyrophosphate or by titration with alkali, and the precautions 
necessary to guard against them are described in detail, with 
special reference to the estimation of small amounts of phosphorus 
in metallurgical products. The precipitation of the phospho- 
molybdate should be carried out at 40 — 60° in a solution con- 
taining 6 — 10% of nitric acid, 6 — 15% of ammonium nitrate, and 
a 15—25-fold excess of ammonium molybdate, and the precipitate 
should be kept with frequent shaking for at least forty minutes 
for a technical analysis, or over-night where gimt accuracy is 
required. The phosphorus must all be present initially as ortho- 
phosphate. The precipitate must be washed with 1 — ^2% nitric 
acid, excessive washing being avoided. Fluorine, quinquevalent 
vanadium, titanium, zirconium, arsenic, and silicon contaminate 
the precipitate and delay precipitation, imd absolutely coireot 
estimations of phosphorus can oidy be obtained* by dissolving the 
precipitate, and reprecipitating the phosphorus as a pure com- 
pound of definite composition, such as magnesium ammonium 
phosphate. On dissolving the precipitate in dilute ammonia, as 
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is usual, a small, insoluble residue of the phosphates of iron, titanium, 
zirconium, and tin will remain if these elements are present. 
This may sometimes be dissolved by addmg citric acid to the 
ammoniacal solvent, otherwise the filter-paper and the precipitate 
must be fused with alkali, and extracted with water, adding the 
extract to the ammoniacal solution. Magnesium ammonium 
phosphate is precipitated from this solution by rendering slightly 
acid with hydrochloric acid, adding 0‘2 — 0*5 g. of citric acid, a 
5 — 10-fold excess of magnesia mixture, and ammonia to slight 
alkalinity. In presence of the above-mentioned elements, the 
precipitation must be repeated. If contamination by arsenic is 
feared, it must be removed at this stage by precipitation with 
hydrogen sulphide. For routine analysis of small amounts of 
phosphorus in iron, steel, bronze, etc., titration of the phospho- 
molybdate precipitated under standard conditions is quite satis- 
factory. The precipitate is first washed with cold 1 — 2% nitric 
acid, followed by 1% neutral potassium nitrate solution. It is 
then dissolved in excess of standard alkali, and the excess titrated 
back with standard acid, with phenolphthalein as indicator. The 
phosphorus equivalent of the alkali must be determined by analysis 
of a pure phosphate under the standard conditions. A fifteen- 
minute precipitation is sufficient for alkalimetric estimations except 
in abnormal conditions, such as when vanadium or much hydro- 
chloric acid is present, when at least thirty minutes should bo 
allowed before filtering. In presence of arsenic, the tendency is 
towards high values. G. F. M. 

The lodometric Estimation of Arsenic Acid. I. M. Kolt- 

HOFF (Z. anal, Chem,, 1923, 62, 137 — 138). — In the determination 
of arsenic acid by titration of the iodine liberated by addition of 
potassium iodide to the hydrochloric acid solution, all danger 
of obtaining high results by atmospheric oxidation may be obviated 
by warming the solution of arsenic acid with an equal volume of 
iV-hydrochloric acid on the water-bath for five minutes, then adding 
potassium iodide to a concentration of 25%, closing the flask, 
warming for a further five to ten minutes, cooling, and titrating 
with thiosulphate. The result may be checked by neutralising 
the titrated liquor with sodium hydrogen carbonate and titrating 
with iodine. Slightly high results are obtained in the first process 
if the iodide is added before warming the acidified solution. (Cf. 
Rosenthaler, A., 1922, ii, 584; Fleury, A., 1920, ii, 448; Kolthoff, 
A., 1921, ii, 463.) A. R. P. 

Estimation of Carbon Dioxide in Dilute Concentration. 

KsncHi Shikata and Shigfbu Sabuhashi (J. Pharm, Soc, Japan, 
1922, No. 488, 893 — 907). — ^An improvement of the method of estim- 
ating carbon dioxide by the decrease of the volume of a potassium 
hydroxide solution which absorbs it. For the purpose, the authors 
have constructed an apparatus consisting of a sensitive differential 
manometer and a graduated capillary (2 c.c. volume and 38 mm. 
length) attached to a balloon of 198 c.c. capacity. With the 
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apparatus as little as 0*004% of carbon dioxide can be estimated 
accurately. K. K. 

Gasoinetric Method for the Estimation of Carbon Dioxide 
in Carbonates. C. Txjbandt and Habry Wkisz {Chem. Ztg,, 
1922, 46, 1105). — ^The carbonate is placed in a small reaction 
vessel which is attached to the lower end of a small vertical con- 
denser, an acid chamber being fitted between the end of the con- 
denser and the reaction vessel. Taps are provided between the 
acid chamber and the reaction vessel and at the top of the con- 
denser. A tube connects the top of the condenser with a gas- 
measuring burette. The latter is provided with a water-jacket, 
and this is connected with the jacket of the condenser and with a 
bath surrounding the reaction vessel, so that the whole apparatus 
may be brought to the same temperature. After the acid has been 
admitted to the reaction vessel and the greater part of the carbon 
dioxide has been collected in the burette, the water in the vessel 
surrounding the reaction vessel is boiled for a short time, then 
cooled rapidly, and after the temperature of the whole apparatus 
has been brought to that at which it was originally, the volume of 
the gas is measured. W. P. S. 

Estimation of the Titratable Alkali of the Blood. Isidor 
Gbbbnwald and Gbrtrude Lewman (J. BioL Chem., 1922, 54, 
263 — ^283). — The method is designed for clinical use. Oxalated 
blood is precipitated """with picric acid. Estimations are then 
made of (1) free picric acid, and (2) total picric acid in the filtrate, 
the difference representing the alkali previously combined with 
protein or carbonic acid in the blood. Free picric acid is estim- 
ated by direct titration with sodium hydroxide in the presence of 
a suitable indicator, and total picric acid either gravimetrically as 
nitron picrate or volumetrically, using titanous chloride. E. S. 

Analysis of Sodium Perborate. Heriviann Burkardt (Chem. 
Ztg., 1923, 47, 6). — ^The available oxygen content of the salt is 
determined by titration of the solution acidified with sulphuric 
acid with iV^ /4-potassium permanganate. A second quantity of 
2*6 g. is dissolved in water and the solution is titrated with ^/2- 
hydrochloric acid, using methyl-orange as indicator. After boilmg 
under a reflux condenser for five minutes, the solution is cooled, 
treated with 10 c.c. of neutral glycerol and a few drops of phenol- 
phthalein, and titrated against i\r /2-sodium hydroxide to a pale 
pink colour. If, after addition of more glycerol the colour dis- 
appears, more alkali and glycerol are added' until the pink colour 
persists. From these three results the percentages of borate and 
perborate present may be calculated. A. R. P. 

Estimation of Calcium in the Blood. Giovanni db Toni 
(Arch. Farm, sperim. Sci. aff., 1922, 34, 124 — 128, 129 — 130, 
146 — 149). — ^The author finds that Jansen's method for estimating 
calcium in the blood (A., 1918, ii, 174) gives results of satisfactory 
accuracy, provided that the mean of two or three separate estim- 
ations is taken; the amount, 10 c.c., of blood required for each 
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estimation is unduly large, especially in the case of an infant. 
Marriott and Howland’s method (A., 1918, ii, 21) is untrustworthy. 

T. H. P. 

The Application of Conductometric Methods to Pre* 
cipitation Analysis. VI. Conductometric Titrations with 
Lithium Sulphate. I. M. Kolthoff (Z. anal, Ghent,, 1923, 62, 
1 — 7). — ^Barium salts even in very dilute solution may be accurately 
titrated conductometrically by means of lithium sulphate solution 
if about 30% of alcohol is added to the liquid. In the presence of 
calcium, high results are obtained, probably due to co-precipitation 
of calcium sulphate. Calcium and strontium salts cannot be 
titrated in the above manner, but lead salts in greater dilution 
than 0*01 mol. give excellent results, although more concentrated 
solutions yield results as much as 4% too low. A. R. P. 

The Application of Conductometric Methods to Pre- 
cipitation Analysis. Vn. Conductometric Titrations with 
Sodium Chromate. I. M. Kolthoff (Z. anal. Ghent., 1923, 
62, 97 — 103). — Barium, lead, and silver in neutral solutions may 
be accurately estimated by conductometric titration with sodium 
chromate. In acid solutions, only lead gives good results, the 
other two metals forming dichromates. Strontium salts interfere 
with the barium estimation. Alone, strontium may be titrated 
in a similar way to barium, provided 50% of alcohol is added to 
the solution, but manganese, zinc, copper, and cadmium caimot be 
satisfactorily titrated in this manner, as they all form more or less 
basic salts none of which is of constant composition. By addition 
of an excess of potassium dichromate to a neutral solution of a 
lead salt of a strong acid and subsequent titration conductometrically 
of the liberated chromic acid with standard alkali (to dichromate), 
accurate results are obtained, as the first dissociation constant of 
chromic acid is so large whilst the second is exceedingly small. 

A. R. P. 

^ Colorimetric Method for the Estimation of Small Amounts 
of Magnesium. F. S. Hammett and E. T. Adams (J. Biol. 
Ghent., 1922, 54, 565 — 566). — ^In the authors’ method (A., 1922, 
ii, 587), separation of the ammonium magnesium phosphate by 
centrifuging is preferable to filtration through a Gooch crucible 
owing to the presence of small quantities of phosphorus in the 
asbestos used in the crucible. E. S. 

The Estimation of Magnesium in Aluminium AUoirs. 
W. H. WiTHEY [Ghent. News, 1923, 126, 17 — 19). — ^Two g. of the 
alloy are dissolved in aqua regia and the solution is evaporated with 
sulphuric acid until the latter fumes strongly. After cooling and 
diluting, the silica is filtered off and the filtrate treated with 15 g. 
of tartaric acid, 6 g. of ammonium chloride, ammonia until dis- 
tinctly alkaline, 25 c.c. of saturated sodium phosphate solution, 
and a further quantity of strong ammonia equal to one-third the 
bulk of the solution. After stirring and remaining over-night, the 
precipitate is collected, washed, ignited, and weighed as magnesium 
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pyrophosphate in the usual way. If the alloy contains manganese, 
the precipitate will be contaminated with this element, the amount 
of which must be estimated by the bismuthate method and the 
corresponding weight of manganese pyrophosphate deducted. 
Copper, nickel, zinc, aluminium, and iron do not interfere. 

A. R. P. 

A New Method of Estimating Mamesium in Aluminium 
Alloys, BuNTAEd Otani (J. Ch ^. Ind. Japan, 1922, 25, 1305 — 
1310), — ^The method depend on the fact that magnesium is pre- 
cipitated as phosphate by means of sodium phosphate in the 
presence of tartaric acid (equivalent to 1*5 times the aluminium 
in the solution), whilst the aluminium remains in the solution as 
a soluble salt: Al(OH)3-f04 HjOg — C 4H403A1‘0H+2H20, For 
precipitation of the magnesium phosphate the mixture must be 
left for six hours, but the time must be increased if the magnesium 
is present in very small amount. K. K. 

Estimation of Zinc as Zinc Axnmcmiiim Phosphate and its 
Application in the Separation of Zinc from other Metals, n. 

P. Artmann (Z. anal. Ghem., 1923, 62, 8 — 17; of. A., 1915, 
ii, 181). — ^The influence of ammonium nitrate, chloride, tartrate, 
and acetate and of the corresponding acids on the precipitation 
of zinc ammonium phosphate has been investigated, and the 
following conditions ^ire recommended for obtaining the best 
results. The warm ammoniacal solution (60 — 70®) containing 
ammonium-ions in a concentration not exceeding Njl is neutral- 
ised with nitric acid and treated with six times the theoretical 
quantity of ammonium phosphate solution ; the minimum amount 
of the latter, however, should be sufiicient to render the solution 
after precipitation at least ^/5 in respect to this reagent, t.c., 
10 c.c. of 3^-ammonium phosphate solution per 150 c.c. If 
ammonium tartrate is also added, as in the case of separation of 
zinc from other elements, a further 3 c.c. of the phosphate solution 
must be used for every 10 c.c. of 2-N'-ammonium tartrate solution 
added. Prolonged heating after precipitation must be avoided, 
as it tends to convert the zinc ammonium phosphate into tertiary 
zinc phosphate; to obtain an easily filterable precipitate the 
solution should be heated just to boiling with continuous stirring 
and then left for twenty minutes on the water-bath. A. R. P. 

Estimation of Zinc as Zinc Ammoxuum Phosphate and its 
Application to the Separation of Zinc from other Metals. III. 
Separation of Zinc from Mercury and Nickel. P. Abtmakk 
and Walter Haie^tmann (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 17 — 23). — ^For 
the separation of zinc from mercury, the faintly acid solution of 
the mixed nitrates containing less than 0*1 g. of zinc and 0*4 g. 
of mercury is treated with 6 g. of ammonium nitrate and made 
just ammoniacal. Ten c.c. of 3iV^'ammomum phosphate solution 
are added, and the mixture is heated at 60®, neutralised with 
5iV'-nitric acid, heated to boiling, and left for thirty minutes on the 
water-bath. The precipitate is washed by decantation first with 
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hot 1% ammonium phosphate solution, then with cold water, dried 
at 105°, and weighed as zinc ammonium phosphate. K more 
mercury than zinc is present, the precipitate is dissolved in nitric 
acid and the zinc reprecipitated as before. 

The separation of zinc from nickel is carried out in a similar 
maimer, except that the ammonium nitrate is replaced by 30 c.c. 
of 2iV’-ammonium tartrate solution and 1 — 2 g. of sodium acetate 
are added before neutralisation. Double precipitation is necessary 
in all cases. A. R. P. 

The Electrometric Estimation of Zinc and Lead in the 
same Solution by Means of Potassium Ferrocyanide. Erich 
M tiLLEB and Kurt GIbler (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 29—34). — 
Zinc and lead may be titrated consecutively by the addition of 
a 0*1 mol. solution of potassium ferrocyanide to a neutral solution 
of the two metals containing 1 c.c. of a 0‘1 mol. solution of potassium 
ferricyanide per 100 c.c., the end-points being determined con- 
ductometrically. The first knick in the curve corresponds with 
the complete precipitation of zinc as K 2 Zn 3 [Fe(CN) 6 ] 2 , and the 
second to that of lead as Pb 2 Fe(CN)«. The titration is carried out 
at 75°, and a platinum gauze is used as indicator electrode. This 
is connected through an electrolytic switch filled with saturated 
potassium nitrate solution to the normal calomel electrode and 
the potential difference between the indicator and normal electrodes 
is measured by means of a Poggendorff capillary electrometer. 
In order to obtain accurate results by this method, the solution 
must be left for several minutes after each addition of reagent when 
the zinc end-point is being approached. An alternative procedure 
consists in dividing the solution into two equal parts and deter- 
mining the sum of the zinc and lead in one part and the zinc alone, 
after addition of sufficient sulphuric acid just to precipitate the 
lead, in the second part. Both titrations are carried out at 75°, 
the former with an applied potential of +0’19 volt and the latter 
with +0*50 volt. The presence of excessive quantities of nitrates 
or acetates interferes with the lead titration. A. R. P. 

Gravimetric Analysis. XXVII. Estimation of Lead. II. 

L. W. Winkler (Z. angew. Chem.^ 1922, 35, 715 — 716). — 
In the presence of iron, the method described in the previous 
paper (this vol., ii, 40) is inapplicable. Grood results are, how- 
ever, obtained if the lead and ferric nitrate solution containing 
1 c.c. of iV'-nitric acid in 100 c.c. are treated in the cold with 10 c.c. 
of a cold 10% ammonium sulphate solution. After remaining 
over-night, the precipitate is filtered on a Gooch crucible, washed 
first with 10 c.c. of 1% sulphuric acid, then with dilute alcohol, 
dried at 130°, and weighed as lead sulphate. Potassium salts cause 
the results to be as much as 50% too high, but most common metals 
do not interfere. To separate small quantities of lead as sulphate 
from large quantities of foreign metals, the following procedure is 
recommended. The solution containing the metals as nitrates 
together with 1 c.c. of normal nitric acid in 25 c.c. are treated 
with 25 c.c. of 95% alcohol, then with 5 c.c, of 10% ammonium 
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sulphate solution. After remaining over-night, the precipitate is 
filtered, washed, dried, and weighed as before. The method is 
applicable to the estimation of lead in brass and zinc. [Gf. 
/./S.C.J., 1923, 122a.] A. R. P. 

The lodometric Titration of Mercuric Chloride. I. M. 

Kolthoff (Pharm, Weekblad, 1923, 60, 18 — 20). — ^The method 
proposed by Kolthoff and Keijzer (A., 1921, ii, 66), namely, re- 
duction by alkaline hydrogen peroxide solution, acidification, 
solution of the separated mercury by excess of iodine and titration 
of the excess with thiosulphate, was found very tedious in some 
cases, from the long time required to dissolve the mercury. Better 
results are obtained by using barium hydroxide for the peroxide 
treatment; the mixture must be boiled and well shaken; after 
cooling, iodine is added to the alkaline liquid, which is acidified, 
after the mercury is dissolved, for titratipn of the excess. 

S. I. L. 

Sensitive Reactions of Copper and certain Phenols (Quinol 
and a-Naphthol). J. Aloy and A. Valdigui6 {Bull 8oc. 
chim,, 1922, 31, 1176 — 1179). — Dilute aqueous solutions of quinol 
are coloured blue by the presence of a trace of copper, slowly at 
the ordinary temperature and more quickly on being heated. 
The intensity of the coloration is proportional to the concentration 
of copper, and the test must be carried out in neutral or feebly 
acid solution. It appears to be specific for copper, as tests with 
other metals failed to produce the characteristic effects. The 
author has devised a colorimetric method for estimating copper, 
based on this reaction. The action is also specific for quinol among 
phenols, and sufficiently sensitive to detect O’l mg. of that sub- 
stance. Copper salts are also readily detected by a-naphthol, 
which gives a violet coloration under conditions similar to those 
in the case of quinol. The colour, however, is quite distinct, and 
is not given by P-naphthol. The blue substance produced in the 
case of quinol is not extracted by ether or chloroform. The authors 
suggest that it may be a compound of quinol or of one of its oxid- 
ation products with the copper salt. [Cf. J.S.CJ., 1923, Feb.] 

H. J. E. 

Precipitation and Titration Method for the Estimation 
of Copper in Alloys. Br. Winkler (Chem. Ztg., 1922, 44, 
1137). — ^The alloy is dissolved in a mixture of nitric acid and 
hydrochloric acid, the solution is diluted, treated with sodium 
potassium tartrate and an excess of sodium hydroxide, and then 
boiled with the addition of hydroxylamine hydrochloride. The 
precipitated cuprous oxide is collected, washed, dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid, oxidised with nitric acid, the solution is evaporated 
with the addition of sulphuric acid, and the copper estimated 
iodometrically. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Aluminium as Phosphate. G. E. F. Lundell 
and H. B. Knowles (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 1136 — 1137). — 
Estimations of aluminium as phosphate are generally in error. 
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Acceptable results are possible when only a few mg. of aluminium 
are involved. High values are the rule when more than 5 mg. 
of aluminium are precipitated by any of the usual procedures. 
Excessive washing of the precipitate or the use of a weak acid for 
washing leads to low values, as does the precipitation with only a 
moderate excess of the precipitant, or precipitation in alkaline 
solution. Under these conditions, iron behaves like aluminium, 
whilst titanium invariably yields low values. The precipitation 
of aluminium in the presence of macerated paper facilitates the 
washing of the precipitate. H. C. R. 

Estimation of Manganese, Chromium, and Nickel in Steel. 

Alois Edbb and Hans Edbb {Ghem, Ztg., 1922, 46 , 1085 — 1086). — 
A quantity of 0*5 g. of the steel is dissolved in 25 c.c. of dilute 
sulphuric acid with the addition of 2 c.c. of silver nitrate solution 
(2*5 g. per litre) ; 5 c.c. of a mixture of nitric acid and phosphoric 
acid (equal volumes) are added, and the solution is evaporated 
to expel nitric acid. After cooling, the solution is diluted, treated 
with 3 g. of ammonium persulphate, boiled for five minutes, again 
cooled, 5 c.c. of sodium chloride solution (25 g. per litre) are added, 
and the permanganate is titrated with standardised arsenious acid 
solution. The titrated solution is then boiled for twenty-five 
minutes to decompose the excess of persulphate, cooled, a 
Imown volume of standardised ferrous ammonium sulphate solu- 
tion is added to reduce the chromate, and the excess is titrated 
with permanganate solution. The mixture is then treated with 
50 c.c. of sodium pyrophosphate solution (150 g. per litre) ; the 
precipitate formed is dissolved by the addition of ammonia, excess 
of the latter is neutralised with sulphuric acid, a few drops of 
ammonia are added to dissolve any precipitate formed, and, after 
the addition of 5 c.c. of potassium iodide solution (40 g. per litre), 
the turbid solution is titrated with standardised potassium cyanide 
solution, the end-point being denoted by the solution becoming 
clear. This titration, after allowance for the silver added originally, 
gives the quantity of nickel present. W. P. S. 

A Micro-method for the Estimation of Iron in Colloidal 
Solutions. I. Newton Kugelmass (Bull Soc, Chim. Biol, 1922, 
4 , 577 — 583). — ^To a known volume of the solution, concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and an oxidising agent (perhydrol) are added. 
The mixture is boiled and i^oamyl alcohol added, followed by 
ammonium thiocyanate, when the ferric thiocyanate passes com- 
pletely into the amyl alcohol layer. This is pipetted off and 
compared in a colorimeter with a similar amyl alcohol solution 
prepared from a known aqueous solution of ferric-ions. W. 0. K. 

The Electrometric Estimation of Cobalt with Silver Nitrate. 

Ebich MttLLEB and Hans Lautbbbach (Z. anal Ghent., 1923, 
62 , 23 — ^28). — Cobalt may be estimated in a similar manner to 
nickel^ (A., 1922, ii, 876) by addition of an excess of standard 
potassium cyanide solution to a neutral solution of the cobalt 
salt, followed by titration of the excess by silver nitrate, the end- 
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point being ascertained conductometrically. The cobalt com- 
pound formed in the first sta^e of the process is K3Co(GN)5, whereas 
nickel forms K2Nii(CN)4 ; a kirger amount of cyanide must there- 
fore be added than is required in the nickel estimation. The 
presence of free ammonia in the cobalt solution leads to slightly 
low results. A. R. P. 

Estimation and Separation of Titanium, Coluznbium, 
Tantalum, and Zlirconium. Wiixiam P. Headden (Proc. 
Colorado Sci, 8 oc», 1917, 11, 185 — 201). — The gravimetric estim- 
ation of titanium in the presence of columbic acid appears to be 
most difiScult, if not impossible, but small quantities of titanium 
may be estimated colorimetrically by means of hydrogen peroxide. 
To separate titanic acid from tantalic acid, the two substances 
are fused with potassium hydrogen sulphate, the mass is dissolved 
in water and hydrofluoric acid, the solution neutralised with 
ammonia, ammonium fluoride, ammoniUm hydrogen carbonate, 
and hydrogen peroxide are added, and the boiling mixture is 
poured into hot ammonium carbonate solution. The tantalic 
acid is precipitated whilst the titanic acid remains in solution; 
to ensure complete separation the precipitate should be dissolved 
and re-precipitated. A method for the approximate separation of 
tantalic acid from columbic acid depends on the fact that tantalic 
acid is precipitated when its hydrofluoric acid solution is treated 
at 70® with an excess of ammonium hydrogen carbonate; under 
these conditions, columbic acid remains in solution. Titanic acid 
may be separated from zirconia by dissolving the freshly pre- 
cipitated oxides in ammonium fluoride solution and then addmg an 
excess of ammonia; the titanic acid is precipitated completely 
and the zirconia remains in solution. When a solution containing 
zirconia and columbic acid is treated with ammonium fluoride and 
ammonium hydrogen carbonate, and boiled, the columbic acid is 
precipitated ; this method may also be used for the separation of 
zirconia from tantalic acid. W. P. S. 

Estixnatiozi of Bismuth. KOsteb (Chem. Ztg., 1923, 47, 
22 ). — Small quantities of bismuth in lead may be detected by 
cupelling 25 g. of the metal and moistening the dark spot in the 
middle of the cupel with dilute hydriodic acid. If bismuth is 
present, this spot becomes surrounded by a red ring, the extent 
and intensity of which depend on the quantity of bismuth present. 
To carry out a quantitative estimation, quantities of 25 g. of pure 
lead are cupelled with varying amounts of bismuth and the colour 
produced in the assay is compared with this series of standards. 
The hydriodic acid is conveniently prepared by passing hydrogen 
sulphide into water in which iodine is suspended and filtering off 
the precipitated sulphur. The method is applicable to the detec- 
tion and estimation of bismuth in ores which are fused with litharge, 
carbon, and fluxes exactly as in the ordinary gold and silver assay, 
and the lead button is cupelled as described above. A. R. P. 

Rapid Estimatioii of Bismuth in Urine. Domenico Ganas- 
SINI (Boll, Chim, Farm,, 1922, 61, 705 — 708). — The author replies 
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to Dezani’s criticisms (Biochim. Temp, aperim,, 1922, 9, 267) on 
his method for the estimation of bismuth in urine (A., 1922, ii, 590). 
Dezani’s method, based on the yellow coloration obtained on 
addition of potassium iodide to a very dilute solution of a bismuth 
salt in presence of hydrochloric acid, gives uncertain results when 
applied to urine. T. H. P. 

Use of Textile Fibres in Qualitative Chemical Analj^is. 
V. Detection of Gold by means of Stannous Chloride- 
Pyrogallol Viscose Fibres. Howahd Ibving Cole {Philip- 
pine J, ScL, 1922, 21, 361—364; cf. A., 1918, ii, 129).— Viscose 
fibres treated with stannous chloride and pyrogallol may bo 
used for the detection of very small quantities of gold ; a red 
or blue coloration is obtained when the fibre is immersed in a drop 
of solution containing as little as 0*00002 mg. of gold and the 
solution allowed to evaporate to drjmess. More concentrated 
solutions yield a red or purple coloration at once. W. P. S. 

Direct Estimation of the Caoutchouc Hydrocarbon 6 ub the 
Bromide. M. Pontio {CUm, et Ind,, 1922, 8, 1211—1212).— 
A solution of 0*2 g. of the raw caoutchouc in 20 c.c. of xylene is 
treated with 60 c.c. of a solution of bromine in carbon tetrachloride 
or chloroform (3 vols. to 247 vols.). After one-quarter of an hour, 
250 c.c! of acetone are added, the mixture being agitated and filtered 
immediately, using “ tared ” filter-papers. The precipitate is 
washed repeatedly with acetone and finally with alcohol before 
being dried at 70—80®. After subtracting the weight of residue 
obtained on incineration, the weight of the product is multiplied 
by 0*317 for conversion into caoutchouc, the composition oi the 
product approximating to (Cj,oHi6)8Brii. For this estimation, it 
is preferable to remove the natural resins previously by extraction 
of the solid caoutchouc, and also the protein matter by sedimentation 
or filtration of the solution. D. F. T. 

Use of Iodine in the Estimation of Dextrose, Lsevulose, 
Sucrose, and Maltose. F. A. Cajobi (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 
54 , 617 — 627). — Dextrose may be estimated iodometrically by 
Bougault’s method (A., 1917, ii, 395) in the presence of both Isevulose 
and sucrose. At the ordinary temperature, the oxidation is com- 
plete in twenty- five minutes. To avoid risk of enolisation, the 
concentration of sodium carbonate should not exceed 1 — 1*5%. 
When used in conjunction with estimations based on the copper- 
reducing power, this method may evidently be applied to the 
estimation of mixtures of the above three sugars. For this purpose, 
hydrolysis of the sucrose should be effected by heating for two 
hours at 60® with 1% hydrochloric acid; at higher temperatures, 
some decomposition of Isevulose occurs. In the iodometric estim- 
ation of maltose, thirty-five minutes are required for the oxidation. 
The estimation may also be made indirectly after hydrolysis to 
dextrose by freshly prepared yeast maltase, provided corrections 
are made for the reducing power of the maltase preparation. Since 
maltose is not appreciably hydrolysed under the conditions used 
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above for sucrose, the method may possibly be extended to include 
mixtures of all four sugars (cf. also Judd, A., 1920, ii, 396; Baker 
and Hulton, A., 1921, ii, 417). E. S. 

Methods for the Estimation of Starch in Small Quantities 
in Plant Tissues [Cantaloupe seeds]. F. £. Dennt (J. Assoc. 
Off. Agric. Chem., 1922, 6, 175 — 191). — The most suitable method 
for the estimation of starch in quantities of 0*1 — 1*0% is as follows. 
The ground cantaloupe seeds are extracted with cold light petroleum 
and oven dried. Starch is extracted with saturated calcium 
chloride solution at the boiling temperature. Aliquot portions of 
the extract arc treated with ^/10-iodine drop by drop until a 
permanent blue colour appears (satisf 5 dng the non-starch iodine- 
absorbing substances) and then with excess of standard /60- 
iodine. After remaining over-night, the precipitate is separated 
by centrifuging and washed with potassium iodide solution. Ab- 
sorbed iodine is estimated by boiling the precipitate with excess 
of thiosulphate solution {N 1200) and titrating with standard iodine. 
Comparison is made with figures obtained with pure starch. The 
average ratio, iodine absorbed: starch, was 0*11, tending to de* 
crease in smaller concentrations. The method of Scales (A., 1919, 
ii, 435) would appear capable of refinement, to give considerably 
increased sensitivity. A. G. P. 

Formic Acid. I. Gravimetric Estimation of Formic 

Acid. Fe. Auerbach and H. Zeglin {Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 
103, 161 — 177). — The gravimetric estimation of formic acid by 
means of mercuric chloride has been investigated and the original 
method improved in several particulars. The modified method 
for this estimation is carried out as follows. The solution of formic 
acid or formate (50 — 100 c.c.) is neutralised in an Erlenmeyer flask 
with either sodium carbonate or hydrochloric acid if it is acid or 
alkaline in reaction. Then 1 c.c. of xV-hydrochloric acid is added 
followed by 3 g. of crystalline sodium acetate. If the amount of 
formic acid present is greater than 0*1 g., the amount of sodium 
acetate must be correspondingly increased, whilst if it is less than 
0*005 g. the acetate must be reduced to 1 g. Mercuric chloride is 
then added in 5% solution in quantity equal to twelve times the 
amount of formic acid present and an additional excess of 12 mg. 
for each c.c. of total solution in the flask. If the solution contains 
salicylic acid or similar acid, then 1 mg. of sodium chloride is added 
for each c.c. of the total solution in the flask. The flask is covered 
with a watch glass and heated for two hours on a rapidly boiling 
water-bath. The precipitated mercurous chloride is filtered in 
a platinum filter crucible, washed with water at 40 — 50®, and 
finally with alcohol. The crucible is dried for forty-five to sixty 
minutes at 95 — 100® and weighed. The weight of the precipitate 
multiplied by the factor 0*09745 gives the weight of formic acid. 
This method yields excellent results for quantities of formic acid 
down to 1 mg. Should the formic acid to be estimated be present 
in ethereal solution it is extracted with an aqueous solution of 
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sodium acetate and the estimation carried out as above in the 
aqueous solution* J. F. S. 

[Estimation of Formic Acid]. Fr. Auerbach and H. Zbglin 
(Z. physikah Chem., 1922, 103, 200 — 237). — See this vol., ii, 61- 

Estimation of Formic Acid in the Urine. Ethel M. Bene- 
dict and G. A. Harrop (J. Biol. Ghent., 1922, 54, 443 — 450). — 
The method of Dakin, Janney, and Wakeman (A., 1913, i, 679) 
has been modified to avoid the preliminary extraction with ether. 
The urine (100 c.c.) is diluted with water (500 to 600 c.o.), treated 
with a 20% copper sulphate solution (100 c.c.), made just alkaline 
by the addition of a 10% suspension of calcium hydroxide, and 
diluted to 1 litre. After fifteen to thirty minutes, the mixtme 
is filtered and an aliquot part of the filtrate (600 c.c.) made dis- 
tinctly acid with 85% phosphoric acid and then steam distilled, 
the distillate (2 litres) being collected in 0*liV-sodium hydroxide 
(15 to 20 c.c.). The ^stillate is evaporated to dryness, dissolved 
in water (100 c.c.), and an aliquot part (90 c.c.) made just acid by 
the addition of 0 liV'-HCl and treated with 10 c.c. of a mercuric 
chloride mixture (1 litre contains 200 g. mercuric chloride, 80 g. 
sodium chloride, and 300 g. sodium acetate). It is then heated 
for one hour on a water-bath under reflux. The precipitated 
mercurous chloride, which represents 99% of the theoretical amount, 
is filtered and weighed. E. S. 

Difierentiation of Acetic Anhydride from Glacial Acetic 
Acid. Victor E. Levine (Science, 1920, 52, 207). — (1) The 
addition of a few drops of a 0*5% solution of selenium dioxide in 
concentrated sulphuric acid to acetic anhydride results in the 
formation of a brick-red, colloidal solution or precipitate of selenium. 
Glacial acetic acid does not react. (2) Ten drops of acetic anhydride 
are shaken with 2 c.c. of chloroform in which a small quantity of 
cholesterol has been dissolved. On the addition of 20 drops of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, a fleeting purple colour is developed, 
changing to blue and finally to deep green. With or without 
glacial acetic acid, a lemon-yellow colour is formed which rapidly 
becomes deep orange, cherry-red, or burgundy-red. A. A. E. 

Estimation of Abietic Acids and of Colophony. Ferdinand 
Schulz and Stanislav Landa (BuU. Soc. chim., 1922, fiv], 31, 
1353 — 1360). — ^The method is based on the reducing action of 
abietic acid on mercuric acetate. A solution of about 0*5 g. of 
the substance in 10 c.c. of a saturated solution of mercurous acetate 
in glacial acetic acid is warmed for an hour at 50® with the freshly 
prepared mercuric acetate reagent prepared by dissolving 3 g. of 
mercuric oxide in 50 c.c. of glacial acetic acid likewise saturated 
with mercurous acetate. After keeping for a further hour, the 
precipitate of mercurous acetate is collected, washed, and dissolved 
in 20% nitric acid, and the mercury in the solution thus obtained 
is estimated by Votofek’s method — oxidation by permanganate, 
addition of sodium chloride solution, and titration of the excess 
by mercuric nitrate solution in presence of sodium nitroprusside. 
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The mean value found for the equivalent of 1 g. of colophony was 
1'84 g, of mercuric oxide. Colophony in admixture with shellac, 
and palm oil or other soap-making materials, can be estimated 
by this method to an accuracy of about ±10%- The estimation 
oi crystallised abietic acid from American colophony gave an 
equivalent of 1*974 g. of mercuric oxide per g. of acid, corresponding 
approximately with the ratio 3HgO : CgoHgoOg. The oleosylvic 
acid, m. p. 167 — 169*^, [a]u +56*2®, from the resin oil was apparently 
a mixture of reducing and inert acids, as 1 g. reduced only about 
0*36 g. of mercuric oxide. G. F. M. 

Detection of Acetoacetic Acid in Diabetic Urine. G. Favbbl 

{Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1922, 4, 337 — 338). — ^The urine is acidified with 
hydrochloric acid and extracted with ether ; the ethereal solution 
is evaporated, the residue dissolved in water, treated with calcium 
carbonate, and the mixture filtered. If acetoacetic acid (enolic 
form) is present, the filtrate yields a red coloration with ferric 
chloride. W. P. S. 

Microchemical Detection of Fumaric Acid. L. van Itallib 
(Pharm. Wcekblad^ 1922, 58 , 1312 — 1314). — Fumaric acid may be 
detected by the characteristic appearance of its thallium, lead, 
and copper salts under the microscope. The first is least satis- 
factory, requiring definite concentrations of the reagents. The 
lead salt forms thick, colourless prisms, the copper salt light blue 
aggregates of needles. " S. I. L. 

Estimation of Tartaric Acid. ANDRfi Kling {Ann. Chim., 
1922, [ix], 18 , 189 — ^216). — Only d-tartaric acid occurs naturally 
and it cannot be precipitated quantitatively as calcium or lead 
tartrate. But after addition of an equivalent amount of the 
Z-acid, quantitative precipitation is practicable in presence of 
dilute acetic acid. The method of estimation is based on addition 
to the natural acid of an excess of the 2-acid or of one of its salts, 
followed by calcium acetate solution. By this means all the 
d-acid is precipitated as calcium racemate, carrying with it some 
calcium Z-tartrate. The precipitate is dissolved in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid and, on addition of sodium acetate, pure calcium 
racemate is obtained. The precipitate is dissolved in boiling 10% 
sulphuric acid and titrated with standard permanganate, half the 
quantity of acid found corresponding with that of the d-acid 
originally present. H. J. E. 

Detection of Ethyl Phthalate and Phth^eins. Ralph L. 
Calvert {Amer. J. Pharm., 1922, 94 , 702 — 703). — Ethyl phthalate 
being used as a denaturant for alcohol for use in perfumery in 
America, its detection is a matter of interest. A satisfactory test 
is performed as follows : To 3 — 5 c.c. of the sample 6 — 10 drops 
of phenol and 10 drops of sulphuric acid are added, and the mixture 
ia gently heated until most of the alcohol has distilled off, and a 
red liquid remains. After cooling, 16 — 25 c.c. of water are added, 
when, if ethyl jphthalate is present, the red colour disappears and 
a turbid liquid is obtained which becomes red on addition of sodium 
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hydroxide (phenolphthalein reaction). The reaction is quite 
delicate, as 1 c.c. of a 0-1% solution gives a distinct coloration. 

G. F. M. 

The Estimation of Milk in Milk Chocolate. J. Orossfeld 
(Z, Unters, Nahr, Oenussm.y 1922, 44, 240 — 244). — The quantity 
of butter fat in milk chocolate can be arrived at from the Reichert- 
Meissl value of the total fat extracted with ether. The quantity 
of milk-protein present can be calculated from the percentage of 
ash (a) and the percentage of calcium oxide (b) in the chocolate 
according to the formula 26*16 — l*16a, or alternatively, if JV is 
the percentage of total nitrogen in the chocolate, from the formula 
21*46— 1*35^. Details of the method used for estimating the 
calcium oxide are given. Comparison of the milk-protein as 
estimated by the two methods outlined above and of casein as 
estimated by Baier and Neumann’s method (ibid,, 1909, 18, 13) 
show in general satisfactory agreement. H. C. R. 

Anal]rtical Applications of the Reaction between Sulphites 
and Aldehydes. Josi Estalella (Anal, Fis, Qulm,, 1922, 20, 
271 — 282). — The compounds of aldehydes with sodium hydrogen 
sulphite are slowly hydrolysed on keeping with liberation of sodium 
hydroxide. A 1% solution of sodium sulphite in the presence of 
phenolphthalein is proposed as a reagent for aldehydes. Similarly, 
formaldehyde in the presence of phenolphthalein may be used as 
a reagent for sulphites. The positive reaction consists in the 
development of a pink colour. The reaction is unsuitable as a 
basis for the quantitative estimation of sulphites. Small quantities 
of aldehydes may be estimated by means of it, using a colorimetric 
method G. W. R. 

Methods of Estimation of Formaldehyde by Oiddation. 

Raoul Gros (J. Pharm, Ghim,, 1922, [vii], 26, 415 — 425). — ^The 
method of the French Codex is very inaccurate owing to incom- 
plete oxidation of the aldehyde on the one hand, and to the further 
oxidation of some of the formic acid to carbonic acid on the other. 
Roraijn’s method, oxidation with iodine in presence of alkali, is 
fairly accurate if the prescribed conditions are closely adhered 
to, but the presence of acetone would interfere. A method un- 
influenced by the presence of either acetone or formic acid con- 
sists in adding to 5 c.c. of approximately 1 % formaldehyde solution, 
35 c.c. of potassium mercuric iodide solution (2*71% HgClg, and 
7*2% Kl), and 20 c.c. of 27% sodium hydroxide solution. The 
red precipitate gradually changes to a greyish precipitate of mercury, 
and after ten minutes the liquid is carefully acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid, a known excess of N/lO-iodine is added to oxidise and 
dissolve the mercury, and the excess is titrated back with JV/10- 
thiosulphatc. The accuracy of this and other methods for the 
estimation of formaldehyde can conveniently be controlled by an 
analysis of formaldehyde sodium bisulphite, CH 20 ,NaHS 03 ,H 20 , 
the sulphite being estimated by titration with iodine in presence 
of potassium hydrogen carbonate, under which conditions the 
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aldehyde Ih practically unattacked, and is then estimated by the 
method under investigation, and the result, of course, should be 
in accord with that obtained by the sulpTiite estimation. 

G. P. M. 

Comparative Tests on the Methods in Use for the Estim- 
ation of Formaldehyde in Formalin. P. Mach and B. Hebb- 
MANN (Z. arial. Chem,, 1923, 62, 104 — 137). — The literature of 
the iodine, hydrogen peroxide, sodium sulphite, and ammonium 
salt methods of determining formaldehyde and its polymerisation 
products in commercial formalin is reviewed in detail and a large 
number of comparative results obtained by each of the methods 
on different samples are tabulated. The results obtained by the 
first three methods are in good agreement, whereas those obtained 
by the fourth method are about 0*5 — 1*0% lower than these. The 
presence of ethyl alcohol, acetaldehyde, and acetone leads to very 
erroneous results in the iodine method, whereas the infiuence of 
small quantities of these substances is comparatively slight in the 
sulphite method and almost negligible in the peroxide method. 
Larger amounts of acetone or acetaldehyde than 4%, however, 
give low results when the assay is allowed to remain the normal 
time and high results if left for some hours before titration. In 
all the methods the choice of indicator is important, azolitmic acid 
in the peroxide method and rosolic acid in the sulphite and ammon- 
ium salt methods being" the most suitable. [Of. J./S.C.J., 1923, 
118a.] a. R. P. 

Detection of Santonin. P. Utz (SUddeutsch. Ajpoth,-Ztg.y 
1922, 62, 77 — 78). — Santonin is sprinkled into a hot solution 
prepared by adding one or two drops of dilute ferric chloride solu- 
tion to 1 c.c. of distilled water and mixing with 1 c.c. of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, and the liquid shaken with amyl alcohol, 
which assumes a blood-red colour. The methods described by 
Thaeter (A., 1898, ii, 59), Jaworowski (Chem. Ztg., 1897, 269), 
Smith {Chem, Zentr,, 1871, 486), Banfi {Annalen, 91, 112), Schermer 
(Pharm. Z, Buss., 1893, 32, 120), Mindes (Pharm. Post, 44, 687), 
and Neuhaus {Deut, med. Woch., 1906, 466), and that of the German 
pharmacopoaia are criticised. Chemical Abstracts. 

Compound of Antipyrine and Xanthydrol. Ben£ Pabbs 
(J. Pharm, Chim,, 1922, [vii], 26, 372 — 376). — By the interaction 
at ordinary temperatures of equimolecular proportions of xanthydrol 
in solution in methyl alcohol and antipyrine in solution in acetic 
acid, a mnBiylantipyrim is formed and is slowly precipitated in 
fine needles, m. p. 178 — 179®. The formation of this derivative 
may be utilised to detect antipyrine in presence of pyramidone, 
quinine, etc., but, owing to its slight solubility, the method cannot 
be used for its estimation. The presence of antip 3 mne in urine 
would cause an error in the estimation of urea by means of xanthydrol 
unless it is previously removed by defecating the urine with an 
acetic acid solution of potassium mercuric iodide. G. P. M. 
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Modification of Folin, Cannon, and Denis’s Colorimetric 
Method for the Estimation of Adrenaline. Sakuji Kodama 
(«/. Biochem. [Japan], 1922, 1, 280 — ^287). — One c.c. of the uric 
acid reagent and 10 c.c. of a 20% solution of sodium carbonate are 
added to the solution under examination, and diluted to 50 c.c. 
Muth water. After two minutes the colour is compared in a Duboscq 
colorimeter with a standard solution containing 4 c.c. of 0*01% 
solution of water- blue, 4 c.c. of a 0’01% solution of nigrosine, 10 c.c. 
of a 10% solution of crystalline copper sulphate, 10 c.c. of hydro- 
chloric acid {d 1*050), and water to 100 c.c. This solution, which 
must be standardised against uric acid, when set at 20*6 mm. should 
match the colour developed by 0*3 mg. of uric acid or 0*1 mg. of 
adrenaline. Chemical Abstracts. 

Sensitiveness of some Cyanide Reactions. John B. Ekeley 
and IciE C. Macy {Proc, Colorado Sci. 8oc., 1919, 11, 269 — 275). — 
The Prussian blue test will detect the presence of 1 part of hydro- 
cyanic acid in 170,000 parts of solution; if the test is applied to 
the distillate obtained after acidifying the solution with tartaric 
acid, 1 part in 1,700,000 parts may be detected. The sensitiveness 
of the hanging drop test with silver nitrate is 1 part of hydrocyanic 
acid in 19,000,000 parts, whilst the Schonbein (guaiacum paper) 
test will detect 1 part in 55,000,000 parts. Chlorine, bromine, 
hydrogen peroxide, and hydrochloric acid do not yield a reaction 
with the Schonbein test when the dilution is greater than 1 part per 
million. W. P. S. 

Detection of Urobilin in Blood and in the Cerebrospinal 
Fluid. Georges Rodillon (Bull Soc, Chim. Biol, 1922, 4, 
474 — 475), — To 1 vol. of serum from the blood under examination, 
or of the cerebrospinal fluid, 1 vol. is added of a reagent con- 
sisting of a saturated solution of zinc acetate in 95% alcohol strongly 
acidified with acetic acid. To the filtered liquid thus freed from 
protein, 1 drop for every 5 c.c. of solution of a 1 in 150 alcoholic 
iodine solution is added, followed by one-tenth of a volume of 
chloroform. After agitation, the alcoholic chloroform layer which 
separates will contain a zinc compound of urobilin if the latter is 
present, and it is detected by directing a pencil of light concen- 
trated hy a converging lens on to the chloroform solution placed 
in front of a dark background. In presence of the minutest traces 
of urobilin a green fluorescence will be observed, and a spectro- 
scopic examination will show very clearly a dark band in the blue- 
green between the E and F lines, and close to the latter. In 
presence of larger quantities of urobilin the chloroform layer will 
show a rose-coloured tint. The test can be carried out with very 
small quantities of serum, etc., as little as 0*5 c.c. being sufficient. 

G. F. M. ‘ 
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Spectrochemical Investigations on Polynuclear Aromatic 
Compounds in Solution. F. Kbollpfeiffeb (AnnaUn, 1923, 
430, 161—229). — ^Largely a statement in tabular form of the 
numerical results of the author’s measurements of the refractive 
indices in various solvents of a large number of derivatives of 
benzene, naphthalene, anthracene, and other polynuclear systems 
(cf, following abstract). C. K. I. 

Spectrochemical Peculiarities and Constitution of Naph- 
thalene, Anthracene, Phenanthrene, and Fluorene. K. von 

Axjwbrs and P. Krollpfeiffer {Anruilen, 1923, 430, 230 — ^268). — 
In this paper the spectrochemical measurements referred to in 
the preceding abstract, along with similar numerical data obtained 
at earlier dates and some new measurements, are collected together 
and discussed from the point of view of their bearing on the con- 
stitution of the various basic ring systems. The authors favour 
structures for naphthalene and anthracene in which only one ring 
has full aromatic character, and the usually accepted structures 
for phenanthrene and fiuorene. As regards the effect of sub- 
stitution in naphthalene on spectrochemical properties, the con- 
clusions are drawn (1) that large increases in the specific refraction 
run parallel with large dispersion; (2) that the introduction of 
alkyl, alkoxyl, carbalkoxyl ^oups, and halogens has but little 
effect either on the exaltation of the refraction or dispersion; 
(3) that the effect of halogens is greater than in derivatives of 
benzene, and (4) ^-derivatives have as a rule a stronger exaltation 
in specific refraction than the corresponding a-derivatives. 

C. K. L 

** Aromatic” Carbon. K. von Axjwsrs (£er., 1923, 56, 
[jB], 69 — 76; cf. von Steiger, A., 1921, ii, 473; 1922, ii, 616; von 
Auwers, A., 1922, ii, 98 ). — A further criticism of von Steiger’s 
hyrothesis that an essential difference exists between aliphatic 
and aromatic carbon atoms. 

The regularities observed in the thermochemistry of aromatic 
hydrocarbons do not necessitate the supposition of the tervalency 
of carbon, but are equally reconcilable with the quadrivalency of 
the element (cf. Wibaut, A., 1922, ii, 239). They do not necessitate 
the hypothesis that the C-C and C-H linkings in aromatic hydro- 
carbons are equivalent from the point of view of energy which, 
moreover, is not in harmony with the principle of the distribution 
of energy of combination adopted by von Steiger (Zoc. ct^.). It is 
only proved that the mean energy of formation of the individual 
Khkings can be regarded as equal for purposes of calculation ; this 
is in harmony with the similariiy in the constitution of the mole- 
cules, but does not necessitate any particular assumption with 
regard to the nature of carbon in these compounds. 
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From the spectrochemical point of view, it is shown in detail 
that the molecular refractions of anthracene and phenanthrene 
differ from one another to a degree which is completely outside the 
limits of experimental error, whereas they should be identical if 
von Steiger’s hypothesis is correct. In general, von Steiger regards 
discrepancies between the observed v^ues and those calculated 
with the aid of the “ normal ” equivalents as defects, whereas the 
whole history of spectrochemistry shows that such discrepancies 
are of the maximum value in throwing light on the constitution of 
the compounds under examination. Von Steiger’s method of 
calculating the molecular refractions is quite unsuitable for the 
homologues of benzene, since the difference increases with increasing 
number of side chains. 

Von Steiger’s conception of the peculiar nature of “ aromatic ” 
carbon rests on the work of Debye and Scherrer, on the crystalline 
structure of graphite, the additivity of the heats of combustion 
of certain purely aromatic hydrocarbons, and the supposed 
additivity of their molecular refractions. Arguments based on 
the two latter points have been shown to be invalid, whilst Debye 
and Scherrer’s observations do not depend on the existence of two 
differing types of carbon atom, but on the formation of different 
types of molecule owing to the differing mode of union of identical 
carbon atoms. Further, exception is taken to the sharp differenti- 
ation of aliphatic and aromatic carbon, since this is not justifiable 
on purely chemical grounds and can only be applied to two extreme 
types of compounds which are not chemically distinctly separated. 

The Molecular Refraction of Anthracene. F. Kboll- 

PFEirFEB (jBcr., 1922, 55, [5], 77 — 83). — ^The molecular refraction 
of anthracene dissolved in quinoline has been determined, the 
calculations being made in accordance with the formula 
i/r2,==Jf[fx5Xl00/j?-~rxjf(100--p)/p], in which M is the molecular 
weight of the dissolved substance, its specific refraction accord- 
ing to Lorenz and Lorentz, ris the specific refraction of the solu- 
tion, Tlm that of the solvent, and p the percentage of solute. The 
mean value ifg^=65*3; this is considerably higher than that 
observed by von Steiger (A., 1922, ii, 616) for anthracene dissolved 
in naphthalene, which is in agreement with the previous observ- 
ations of Chilesotti. The discrepancy does not appear to be 
attributable to the particular solvent used, since the molecular 
refractions of the closely allied 1 -methyl- and 9-ethyl-anthracenes 
are almost identical when the determinations are made with the 
molten materials or with their solutions in quinoUne or naphthalene. 
Be-determination of the molecular refraction of anthracene dis- 
solved in naphthalene has given values which agree excellently 
with those observed when quinoline is used as solvent, and are 
much higher than those found by von Steiger and Chilesotti; 
the error in the observations of the former appears to lie in the 
observation of the refractive indices, the latter in that of the 
density. 
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The values obtained for the moleeular refraction of phenanthrene 
dissolved in benzene or naphthalene agree with those observed 
by von Steiger and Chilesotti. H, W. 

Calculation of the Hydrc^en Dissimilar Sp^tra from the 
Inner Movements of the Electrons. II. E. Eijes {Z, Phyaiky 
1923, 12, 1 — 12). — continuation of a theoretical discussion (this 
voL, ii, 1), in which it is shown that it is possible to calculate the 
terms of the Rontgen and optical spectra from the movements 
of the electrons in a central field of force, and to derive the potential 
curve of the atomic field. The sodium spectrum is considered in 
detail, and the terms in its spectrum are deduced from the potential 
curve. The agreement for the quantum numbers of the Sj, 4^, 

4^ members, which is within 
3%, IS a demonstration of the correctnesa of the recent views on 
the origination of series spectra. W. E. G. 

Visible and Ultra-red Radiation of Hydrogen. Ebedbbics 
Sumner Brackett (Astrophya. J., 1922, 56, 154— 161).— The radi- 
ation from the central section of a long discharge tube has been 
analysed by means of a rock-salt prism spectrometer, and a sensitive 
vacuum thenno- junction. Three (probably four) additional mem- 
bers of the Paschen series have been observed, as well as the first 
two members of a new series corresponding with v=jy(l/42— l/m^), 
where m=5, 6. These tVo lines, at A 4*05±0*03 /a and 2*63±0’02ft 
are due, according to Bohr’s theory, to an electron falling into the 
fourth from the fifth and sixth rings of the hydrogen atom. Certain 
unidentified lines are recorded, and it was observed that, with 
increase of current, the first Paschen line increased in intensity 
more rapidly than Ha. A. A. E. 

New Bands in the Spectrum of Silicon. Angel del Campo 
and Jose Estalella (Anal. Fia. Qulm.y 1922, 20, 586 — 588; cf. 
del Campo, ibid.y 1915, 13, 98). — Seven new bands are described 
in the spectrum of silicon. They occur between X 2255*85 A. and 
X 2146*0 A., and appear to be composed of Imes of variable intensity. 
A complete list of the components of the silicon spectrum is given, 

G. W. R. 

The Spectrum of Neutral Helium. W. M. Hicks (Naturey 
1923, 111, 146). — ^A criticism of the formula employed by Silber- 
stein (this vol., ii, 46) to express the diffuse series HeD'. 

A. A. E. 

The Visibility of Individual Spectra. F. H. Newman (Phil. 
Mag.y 1923, [vi], 45, 293—299; cf. this vol., ii, 46).— The 
relative visibility of the spectra of the vapour from alkali amalgams 
at 200*^ is affected by the nature of the electrical discharge through 
the vacuum tube. The spectrum of the alkali metal is always well 
developed with the ordinary uncondensed discharge, but is completely 
masked by the mercury suectrum when the condensed discharge 
is used. With the latter, me resultant increase in el^trieal eneigy 
is sufficient to impart higher velocities to the colliding electrons 
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during their mean free path, and to ionise the mercury atoms, 
although these have higher ionisation potentials than the atoms 
of the alkali metals. The energy attained is sufficient to remove 
two or more electrons, as is shown by the production of enhanced 
lines. W. E. G. 

Revision of the Series in the Spectrum of Strontium. 

F. A. Saunders (Astrophys. J., 1922, 56, 73— 83).— Measurements 
have been made of the spectrograms of light from a great variety 
of sources, and revised wave-lengths are given for most of the 
180 lines from 0*22 to 3*06 //, includmg about 70 new lines. Accurate 
determinations have been made of the limits of all the series, and 
the various terms have been calculated. About half of the twenty 
series mentioned are believed to be new, and there is evidence 
of the existence of new types of singlet series corresponding with 
the formulae (IP)--(mZ), (Ip)— (mZ), (IP)— (mF), etc. The 
terms are all large, so that the series cannot be of the kind suggested 
by Sommerfeld. In the case of calcium, three singlet lines are 
found to correspond accurately with (IP)— (mZ), (Ipi)— (wiZ), 
and (Ipg)— (wZ), where (mZ) is 8684*8, thus indicating a series 
similar to that of strontium. A. A. E. 

Structure of the Spectrum of Scandium. Miquel A. 
CatalIn (AncU. Fis, Quim., 1922, 20, 606 — 623). — The lines in ^e 
spectrum of scandium fall into two classes, namely, those forming 
doublets and those forming triplets. Sommerfeld’s displacement 
rule holds for scandium, since its enhanced spectrum is analogous 
to the arc spectrum of calcium. The multiplets (cf. A., 1922, u, 
726) are divided into “ multidoublets ” and “ multitriplets.” Com- 
plete lists are given of the lines in the spectra of the neutral and 
ionised atom, respectively. G. W. R. 

The Structure of the Arc Spectra of the Elements of 
Columns VI and VII in the Periodic Table. M. A. CatalIn 
{Compt, rend., 1923, 176, 84 — 85). — ^It has previously been shown 
(A., 1922, ii, 726) that the manganese spectrum shows three diflEuse 
triplets, consisting of nine rays instead of six, due to the fact that 
the diffuse term d is quintuple instead of triple. It is now shown 
that this is not a property peculiar to manganese, but is common 
to other elements. The arc spectrum of chromium is very complex 
and presents several systems of series. Two of these, determined 
for the first time, are tabulated. They are almost identical, the 
one being displaced with respect to the other by a constant quantity, 
^7=4436-4. The diffuse terms are quintuple and give nine rays 
as for manganese. W. G. 

The Structure of the Spectrum of Chromium. A. de 

Gramont (CompL rend., 1923, 176, 216 — ^217). — The author directs 
attention to the fact that he predicted that in the spectrum of 
chromium there would be two triplets, one corresponding with the 
neutral atom and the other with the ionised atom, and lhat t^ 
prediction has now found oonfrination by the measurements made 
by Catalan (preceding abstract). W. G. 
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The Structure of the Arc Spectra of Molybdenum, Seim- 
ium, and Chlorine. M. A. CatalJln {Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 
247 — ^248). — ^The arc spectrum of molybdenum is extremely com- 
plex. The diffuse term is quintuple and the number of rays is 
nine. The rays of the triplet of the principal series are the ultimate 
rays of Gramont. The diffuse triplets of selenium are regarded 
as exceptional by the number, the intensity, and the position of 
their satellites. The spark spectrum of chlorine shows triplets. 
The photograph of the spectrum shows the presence of at least 
three components in the first ray, although the tables give a number 
of components equal to 1+3+2. Thus the diffuse term of the 
elements of columns VTI and W of the periodic table is quintuple 
and the number of rays which form the diffuse triplets is nine. 

W. G. 

Coincidence Method for the Wave-length Measurement 
of Absorption Bands. H. Habtbidqx (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, 
[A], 102, 575 — 587). — spectroscope suitable for the measurement 
of wave-lengths of absorption bands is described. It is designed 
so that two similar spectra are produced, l3dng side by side and 
reversed in direction to one another. For the measurement of 
the mean wave-length of a band, the long wave-length edge of the 
band in one spectrum is brought into coincidence with the corre- 
sponding short wave-kwigth edge in the other. The mode of 
calibration of the instrument to read directly in wave-lengths is 
described and the application of the instrument to the quantitative 
estimation of pigments by wave-length measurements of their 
absorption bands detailed. The method depends on the principle 
that if two pigments are present together in solution, and their 
respective absorption bands have different mean wave-lengths, 
then the mean wave-lengths of the resultant absorption bands 
will vary with the relative concentrations of the pigments, pro- 
vided the band of one pigment is approximately similar to a band 
of the other, and if at no concentration do the bands appear 
separate. An illustration of the application of the method is 
given in the case of the estimation of the percentage saturation 
of blood with carbon monoxide. The accuracy of measurement 
attainable was found to be about 0*6 A. Various sources of 
error are discussed. J. S. G. T. 

Absorption of Light by Chlorine. H. von Halban and 
K. SiBDENTOPF (Z. EleHrochem., 1922, 28, 496 — 499). — ^A preliminary 
account is given of measurements of the absorption spectrum of 
chlorine for a large number of wave-lengths between 254 pfi and 
643 fjLfi, making use of the veiy sensitive method of measurement 
recentlv described by the authors (A., 1922, ii, 332). The results 
show that nowhere is chlorine entirely transparent, but that in all 
regions absorption occurs, which is generally very difficult to 
measure. The measurements are reproducible, although the 
absorption in some oases does not amount to more than 0*2'^*3%. 

J. F. 8. 
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The Quantitative Absorption of Ught by Simple Inorganic 
Substances, n. The Chlorides of Arse^, Antimony, and 
Bismuth. Alsxanbeb Eillen Macbeth and Nobah Ibene 
Maxwell (T., 1923, 123, 370—375). 

The Absorption Spectra of Thallium and Indium Vapours. 

Waltbb Gbotbian {Z. Physik, 1923, 12, 218— 231).— According 
to the Bohr atomic theory, emission lines can occur only as absorp- 
tion lines at any temperature when the initial stage in the absorp- 
tion corresponds with a molecular or atomic state which is of 
frequent occurrence in the molecules of the gas. Absorption 
spectra are thus useful in throwing light on the variation in the 
quantum condition of gas molecules with temperature. Series 
schemes of the emission spectra, given for aluminium, gallium, 
indium, and thallium, show that for these metals, not the s, but 
the p-terms are the greatest of aU the known terms. For 
thallium, at a temperature of 400°, two absorption lines of the 
2p2 subordinate series, X=3775*72 and A=2767-87, first make their 
api)earanoe, and at 500 — 600° other lines in this series appear. 
With increasing temperature, these Unes broaden, probably owing 
to molecular (Tig) adsorption. At 800°, the 2pi subordinate series 
is first observed, the order of appearance being X==535046, and 
then the doublet X=3529 and X=3519-24. The indium absorption 
spectrum behaves similarly with rise in temperature. The differ- 
ences between the temperatures at which the respective lines of 
the 2 p 2 and the 2pi series are first observed increase as the series, 
aluminium to thallium, is ascended; for indium, the temperature 
difference is 100 — 150°, and for thallium about 400°. An indium 
adsorption line is observed at A =2836-90 which is not included 
in the series schemes. From these absorption experiments, it is 
clear that the outermost electron in the aluminium series of elements 
follows an azimuthal two quantum orbit. W. E. G. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Aniline and the 
Toluidines. F. W. Klingstbdt (Compt. rend,, 1923, 176, 
248 — ^250). — ^Aniline in solution in hexane shows nine narrow bands 
between X=2991 and 2704, and a broad band at X=2340. The 
narrow bands are almost equidistant from one another. With respect 
to benzene, the absorption bands of aniline are displaced towards 
the red, and the intensity of absorption is about eight times greater. 
The absorption spectrum of aniUne in solution in water, alcohol, 
or carbon tetrachloride is very different from the normal spectrum. 
In these solvents, the narrow bands are fused into one broad band. 
The absorption spectra of o- and p-toluidines are very different. 
The ortho has two broad bands, whilst the para has seven narrow 
bands and a broad band in the extreme ultra-violet. W. G. 

The Absorption in the Ultra-violet of a Series of Deriv- 
atives of Camphor. A. Halleb and B. Luoas (Gomp^. rend., 
1923, 176, 45-^9). — ^A study of the absorption spectra in the 
ultra-violet of the benzylidene-, anisylidene-, piperonylidene-, 
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m-hydroxybenzjlidene-, fn-methozybenzylidene-, j^-tolylidene, and 
9n*tolylidene*derivatiY6s of camphor shows that all these oom- 
potmds present a strong absorption band, the maxima of which 
vary with each compound, (m the other hand, benwloamphor 
and anisylcamphor do not give this absorption band. The curves 
for w-hydroxylbenzylidenecamphor and for m-methoxybenzylidene 
camphor are practically identical. The maximum of absorption 
in the compounds named above is displaced further towards the 
red as the substituent group is of greater weight. W. G. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of some Alkaloids 
of the isoQuinoline Group. Narcotine, Hydrastine, and 
Hydrocotamine. Piberb Steiner (Compt. rend.^ 1923, 176, 
244 — ^246). — ^The results obtained indicate that the ultra-violet 
absorption spectrum of narcotine is determined by the benzene 
nucleus of its molecule ; the woquinoline nucleus only displaces the 
absorption towards the red. For papaverine (cf. this vol., ii, 2), 
on the other hand, it is the i^oquinoline nucleus, and not the 
benzene nucleus, which is the determining factor. The spectrum 
of hydrastine only differs from that of narcotine by a displacement 
of its maxima and minima towards the shorter wave-lengths and 
by small differences in the intensity of absorption. Hydro- 
ootamine, which contains a partly saturated woquinoline nucleus, 
has a spectrum formed pf a single band in the ultra-violet. Accord- 
ing to the results tabulated, it should be possible to estimate 
spectrographically 0*07 mg. of narcotine or hydrastine in 2 c.c. of 
solvent. W. G. 

Absorption Spectra of P 3 n:Tole and its Derivatives. XL 
The Influence of Methyl Groups on the Absorption Spectra 
of Pyrrole and its Derivatives. G. Korschun and (IMbiE) 
C. Roll (Bull, Soc, chim,, 1923, [iv], 33, 55 — 67). — The absorption 
spectra of the ethyl esters of the following pyrrolecarboxylic acids 
were examined : 2 : 5-dimethyl-, 2:3; 5-trimethyl-, 1:2: 6-tri- 
methyl-, and 1:2:3: 5-tetramethyl-pyiTole-4-carboxylic acids, 
2 : 5-dimethyl- and 2:3: 5-trimethyl- l-aminopyrrole-4-carboxylio 
acids, 2 : 5-dimethyl- and 1:2: 5-trimethyl-pyrrole-3 : 4-dicarb- 
oxylic acids, and 2 : 5-dimethyl- and 2:3: 5-trimethyl- l-carb- 
amidop3rrole-4-monocarboxylic acids, and also that of 1:2:6- 
trimethyl-pyrrole. The general conclusions drawn are that the 
introduction of a methyl group into position 1 (attached to nitrogen) 
causes a displacement of the absorption cuirve towards the ultra- 
violet. At the same time, if the derivative has two absorption 
bands they are united into one band. On the contrary, the intro- 
duction of methyl into position 3 causes a displacement of the 
curve towards the red, and at the same time the first band is 
lowered and the second raised. The methyl groups in positions 
2 and 6 in 1 : 2 : 6-trimethylpyrrole displace the curve towards 
the red. Three methyl groups introduced into pyrrole in positions 
1:2:6 only increase very sUghtly the intensity of the absorption 
bands. G. P. M. 
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Colour and Chemical Constitution. XVI. Further 
Miscellaneous Observations. James Moib [Trans. Roy. 8oc. 
S. Africa, 1922, 10 , 233 — ^237), — ^In this paper are given the absorp- 
tion wave-lengths of all the ‘‘ monocyclic ** and “ dicyclic ” dyes 
which were used in establishing the author’s theory of the colour 
of “ cyclic ” coloured substances (cf. A., 1921, ii, 6; 1922, ii, 333). 

2 : 4'-Dihydroxybenzhydrol has \ 543 in alkali, A. 486 in hydro- 
chloric acid, and A 495 in water suspension. The 4 : 4'-isomeride 
has A 639 in dilute alkali but in acid is the same as the 2 : 4'-com- 
pound. 2-Hydroxy-4'-dimethylaminobenzhydrol has A 561 (broad) 
in alkali, A 500 in acid ; the 4 : 4'-compound has A 672 in alkali 
and A 504 in acid. 2:4: 4'-Trihydroxybenzhydrol has A 494 
instead of the expected A 550. 2 : 4-Dihydroxy-4'-methoxybenz- 
hydrol has A 380 in alkali and appears to be monocyclic ; 2:4- 
dihydroxy-3' : 4'-dimethoxybenzhy(irol-2'-carboxylic acid is also 
monocyclic, with A 390 in alkali, and so is mono-a-naphtholphthalein, 
from phthalaldehydic acid and a-naphthol, with A 370. The C- 
phenyl derivative of the last-named has A 401 in alkali, but A 643 in 
strong sulphuric acid. The hydrol from p-hydroxybenzaldehyde 
and a-naphthol is violet with A 590, whilst that from p-naphthol 
is pink, A 656 in alkali. Phenol-p-naphtholphthalein has A 670. 
The following show differences in sodium hydroxide (1) and sodium 
hydrogen carbonate (2), respectively : 3-hydrox3?phenolphthalein 
A 566 (1) and A 562 (2); 3 : 6-dihydrox3rphenolphthalein, A 649 (1) 
and A 663 (2); 4 : 5-dihydroxjphenolphthalein, A 558 (1) and 
A 568 (2), 5-Methoxyphenolphthalein has A 565, whilst the 3 : 6-, 
4 : 5-, and 5 : 6-dimethoxyphenolphthaleins have A 568, A 556, 
and A 571, respectively. Other phenolphthalein derivatives ex- 
amined were : 3-nitro-, A 570 ; a-nitro-/^jA:-tctrabromo-, A 697 
(of. this voL, ii, 48, for nomenclature) ; 5-nitro-, A 572 ; a5cd-tetra- 
chloro-, A 581. Phenoldimethyl-a-naphthylaminephthalein is green, 
A 625. 

The following derivatives of Ghosh's quinolinic acid were 
examined : phenolquinolinein, A 633 ; o-cresolquinolinein, A 544 ; 
thjnnolquinolinein, A 593; resorcinquinolinein, A 490; orcin- 
quinolinein, A 496. 

In the triphenylcarbinol series the following are given : o-hydroxy- 
malachite-green, A 627 neutral, A 572 in alkali, A 505 in acid ; 2'-hydr- 
oxy-4-dimethylaminofuchsone, A 490 neutral, A 633 in alkali, A 479 
in acid; p-methoxymalachite-green, A 605; p-methoxybenzaurine, 
A 651; p-nitromalachite-green, A 642; p-aminomalachite-green, 
A 681 in acetic acid. Values are also given for a considerable 
number of unclassified coloured substances. E. H. R. 

Cells with a Fluorescent Liquid. A. Gbumbach (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 176 , 88 — 90). — Goldmann (Ann. Physik, 1908, 27 , 
449) has shown that when one of two electrodes plunged into a 
fluorescent liquid is illuminated an E.M.F. is set up and the 
illuminated electrode is positive. This was shown for saturated 
alcoholic solutions. It is now shown, working with dilute aqueous 
sojiutionS; that the same effect may be obtained by keeping the 
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oell in the dark throughout and introduoing into it near to one 
of the electrodes 1 c.c. of the same solution which has been intensely 
illuminated by a mercury arc for two hours. In this case, the 
electrode near to which the liquid is introduced is at first negative. 
The E,M.F, at first increases to a maximum and then decreases 
and finally changes its sign. With direct illumination of the 
electrode, it is found that the E.M.F. contmues to increase for some 
time after the source of light has been removed. W. G. 

Observations on the Phototropy of Inorganic Ssrstenis. 

Jos4 RoDRfauEZ Mourelo {AnaL Fia. Quim,, 1922, 20, 601 — 
605; cf. A., 1922, ii, 604). — Further observations on the photo- 
tropy of sulphides of barium, strontium, and calcium. 

G. W. R. 

The Influence of Light on Zinc Sulphide. P. Lenabd 
{Ann, Phyaik^ 1923, [iv], 68, 553 — 573). — ^The cause of the darken- 
ing of zinc sulphide phosphors has been traced to the polymerised 
sulphide molecules, which are effective in phosphorescence. The 
darkening occurs, however, in zinc sulphide, which is not phos- 
phorescent, and it appears that the phenomenon has no direct 
relationship to the phosphorescence. The wave-lengths of the 
light producing darkening do not correspond with those effective 
in exciting phosphorescence. Water is necessary, and ozone, 
hydrogen peroxide, ^lorine, etc., destroy the effect. On the 
other hand, ammonia or reducing agents like formaldehyde reactivate 
a phosphor which has lost its sensitivity to light. The alkaline 
earth and magnesium phosphors do not blacken. W. E. G. 

Influence of Adsorption of Ions on the Photochemical 
Sensitiveness of Silver Bromide. K. Fa jans and W. Fbanken- 
BUBGEB (Z. Elektrochem.f 1922, 28, 499 — 505). — The authors have 
investigated the dependence of the sensitiveness of silver bromide 
on the method of precipitation. It is a known fact that silver 
bromide precipitated in the presence of an excess of silver nitrate 
is much more sensitive than that precipitated in the presence of 
an alkali halide. It is shown that under the influence of light the 
primary process taking place in silver bromide consists in the 
transference of an electron from a bromine-ion to a silver-ion with 
the formation of neutral atoms of bromine and silver. The work 
necessary to effect this change is dependent on the forces exerted 
on this electron in its initial and final states. In the presence of 
silver-ions from silver nitrate, these forces are smaller, and conse- 
quently the work required to effect the change is smaller, and 
the sensitiveness of the silver bromide is increased. J, F. S. 

The Gamma Rays of the Family of Radium and of Thorium 
Studied by their Photoelectric Effect. M. de Bboglie and 
J. Cabbera {Compt, rend,, 1923, 176, 295 — ^296; A7ial, Fia. Quim., 
1922, 20, 467 — 472). — By means of the apparatus previously 
described (A., 1922, ii, 330), results have been obtained which are 
in accord with those of Ellis (A., 1921, ii, 422 ; 1922, ii, 466) and 
Meitner (A., 1922, ii, 416). W. G. 

6 * • 
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ROutgen Spectra and the Periodic System of the Elements. 
N. Bohb and D. Costbb (Z. Phy&ik, 1923, 12, 342—374 ). — Tim 
paper, which forms a continuation of the Bohr theory of atomic 
structure (A., 1922, ii, 363), and papers by Coster (A., 1922, ii, 
491, 677), examines the relationship ^tween the Bdntgen spectra, 
and the periodicity of the chemical properties, and the optical 
spectra of the elements. It is shown that the movements the 
inner electrons are subject to the same laws which operate in the 
case of the valency electrons. 

A table of the number of electrons in the various sub-groups 
of orbits is given for a large number of elements. This table, 
which is based on spectroscopic data, illustrates the building up 
of the electronic orbits with rising atomic number. The appear- 
ance of a new type of orbit is accompanied by a marked change 
in the chemical properties and the optical spectra of the elements. 
A new classification is proposed for the B5ntgen spectra, in which 
the principal groups are divided into sub-groups, which are desig- 
nated by JEloman numerals, and to each level is given a value for 
n and k of the form n{k^<^k^ [for example, 2(2i2)L III]. As in the 
work of Coster (2oc. ci^.), an arrangement of the Bontgen spectra 
is put forward which is based on a relationship between the fre- 
quency V of each line, and the difference between two spectral 
terms T' and T'\ In agreement with the principles of the quantum 
theory of line spectra, these spectral terms, multiplied by A, give 
the energy required to transfer the electron from its normal orbit. 
The values TJR and V'l'IR (where R is the Rydberg constant) 
are derived, and tabulated for the Jl, L, M, N, O, and P spectra, 
and where the experimental data are missing, the Rontgen spectra 
are interpolated from known values. Since the spectra are shghtly 
affected by the form in which the element is excited, a little uncer- 
tainty is introduced into the values of some of the elements with 
low atomic numbers; also the fine structure of some of the lines 
is a source of error. '^T/R is plotted against the atomic number 
for all the Bontgen spectra available, and characteristic breaks 
are seen to occur in the curves for the L, M, A, and O spectra. 
The principal changes of slope occur in the neighbourhood of the 
platinum, the rare earth, and the iron groups. These irregularities 
are found at those atomic numbers where it is predict^ that a 
new sub-group of electrons makes its appearance. The appearance 
of electrons in the 44 orbit at the element cerium, the commence- 
ment of the rare earth group, produces a sudden alteration in the 
slope of the VtJR curve. At this point two of the lines in the 
M and N series separate into doublets. The binding energy of 
the 44 orbit, at atomic number 58 (cerium), is about the same as 
that of the 6-quantum orbit, and much less than that of the 5 and 
the 6g orbits. The energy of the 44 orbit increases as the atomic 
number rises, until after the rare earth family of elements it 
exceeds the energy of the 5-quantum orbits. This behaviour is 
of undoubted importance for the study of the chemical properties 
of the rare earth group. The changes in energy of the electronio 
orbits is more gr£^ual at the end than at the beginning of this 
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group. The value of VtJS for the 0 levels (5 quantum) changes very 
slightly between atomic numbers 58 and 72. This point is of spreat 
theoretical interest. The effective values of N and n for the 0 
levels probably remain constant throughout the rare earth group. 
The constancy of N and n may also explain the similarity of the 
chemical properties and optical spectra of homologous elements, 
in spite of considerable changes in the principal quantum number 
of the outer electronic orbit. The lack of periodicity in the K 
and L series is accounted for by the suggestion that the effective 
values of N and n for these orbits differ only slightly from the 
atomic number and the principal quantum number. Two types 
of doublets occur in the Rontgen spectra. The curves for one type 
run parallel throughout the whole of their course, whereas for the 
other type they rapidly approach one another with decreasing 
atomic number. 

Although there is no evidence of periodicity in the Rdntgen 
spectra in the same sense as it occurs in the optical properties, 
it is expected that relationships will be obtained which will mve 
a measure of the periodic behaviour of the elements. W. E. G. 


Uraniuxn-Z and its Parent Substance. Otto Hahn (Z. 
phyaiJcal. Chem,, 1923, 103, 461 — 480). — method is described for 
the determination of the relation of the activity of uranium-Z to 
that of uranium-X ; ^ the method has been applied to a large 
number of uranium-X preparations of different ages and a satis- 
factory constant value for the relationship obtained. The con- 
stancy of the value allows the conclusion to be drawn that uranium-Xx 
is the parent substance of uranium-Z. Uranium-Xx therefore 
undergoes a dual ^-ray disintegration, of a kind which has hitherto 
not been observed with radioactive elements. 
A new method for detecting uranium-Z is de- 
UXx scribed. Prom the activity ratio uranium-Z: 

99 66 %/\o' 36 % uranium-X, it is shown that the branching 
^\uz ^ about 0*36%. In the calculation 

fiy/ of this figure, the absorption of the p-radiation 
\ / of uranium-Z with reference to that of uranium-Xx 

UII and uranium-Xx is taken into account. The 
^ disintegration scheme of the earlier members of 

the uranium series is therefore most probably represented by the 
annexed scheme. J. F. S. 


Ionisation by Collision of Hydrogen, Nitrogen, and Argon, 

T. L. R. Ayres {FhiL Mag,, 1923, [vi], 45, 353 — 368). — ^The ionis- 
ation of hydrogen, nitrogen, and argon molecules on collision with 
electrons has been measured for comparatively small values of 
the ratio of electric force, X, to the gas pressure p. The range 
examined is from X/p=l to X/p=600, and over part of tms 
range Townsend and Bailey (cf. A., 1922, ii, 836) have recently 
measured the velocity in the direction of the electric force, and 
the mean velocity of agitation of the electrons in these gases. 
Ionisation by the electrons occurred for values of Xjp as low as 
2 in argon, 5 in hydrogen, and 10 in nitrogen. The efbot of positive 

5*— 2 
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ions was observed down to Xjp=lO for argon, 30 for hydrogen, 
and 100 for nitrogen. No evidence was obtained for any appreciable 
variation in the ionisation due to slight contamination of the 
hydrogen and nitrogen, but small amounts of impurities in the 
argon caused a marked diminution of the ionisation, and increased 
the sparking potential. The ionisation with both positive and 
negative ions is in general agreement with that found by Townsend 
and Hurst for hyc&ogen and nitrogen (cf. A., 1906, ii, 262). For 
argon, however, at low values of Xjp, the ionisation is greater than 
found by earlier investigators. The nature of the metal used as 
electrodes is without appreciable effect on the ionisation. 

W. E. G. 

Thermal Ionisation of Gaseous Elements at High Tem- 
peratures. Arthtje a. Noyes and H. A. Wilson (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2806—2815). — ^A theoretical paper in which 
the thermod 3 mamic equation used by Saha (A., 1920, ii, 659) for 
calculating the thermal ionisation of the neutral atoms of gaseous 
elements into positive ions and electrons from their ionisation 
potentials is discussed with reference to the assumptions involved 
in the calculation. It is shoAvn that the recent measurements 
of H. A. Wilson (A., 1916, ii, 72), as well as the earlier experiments 
of Arrhenius (A., 1891, 5, 575), on the electrical conductivity of 
flames into which salt solutions are sprayed clearly indicate that 
the conduction arises from an ionisation process of the typo under 
consideration, and that they make possible a computation of the 
relative magnitudes of the ionisation constants. It is also shown 
that the relative ionisation constants of the five alkali elements, 
calculated on the one hand from the conductivity of flames 
and on the other from the ionisation potentials by the thermo- 
dynamic equation, form two series of values which run closely 
parallel to each other. Thus, although in passing from lithium to 
cflBsium the ionisation constant increases 5700 times, the ratio of 
the constants derived by the two methods for any one element 
does not differ from the mean value of that ratio for all five elements 
by more than 40%. The absolute values of the ionisation constants 
are derived from the flame conductivities with the aid of previous 
rough determinations of the mobility of the electrons and of the 
number of them per c.c. in similar flames. Although this could 
only furnish an estimate of the order of magnitude of the constants, 
yet they were found to correspond well with the values calculated 
by the thermodynamic equation, the latter being only !•! to 
2*3 times as large. J. F. S. 

The Ionisation of Mercury Vapour in Presence of Argon. 

Georges DjSuardin (CompL rend., 1922, 175, 1203 — 1206; cf. 
this vol., ii, 47). — Experiments were made with mercury vapour 
in presence of argon in order to ascertain whether the effect of 
the sas is similar to that of helium. The results show that ionisation 
resulting from impacts on mercury atoms of electrons the speed 
of which is greater than the critical ionisation speed (corresponding 
with 10*4 volts) is inappreciable and only becomes evident at a 
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speed corresponding with 11*3 volts. On increasing the potential, 
a sudden increase in the current is observed when the spatial charge 
of the electrons is completely neutralised and simultaneously a 
glow appears in the neighbourhood of the electrodes. The corre- 
sponding potential (the “ illumination potential ”) depends on 
the shape of the electrodes and on the pressure. Ionisation of the 
argon by direct impact begins at a potential of about 15 volts. 
Between 11*3 volts and the illumination potential the intense lines 
of the mercury arc spectrum are obtained, above this limit the 
whole mercury arc spectrum and the red spectrum of argon are 
visible, the latter increasing in intensity above 15 volts. Above 
35 volts, lines in the blue spectrum of argon are observed. The 
author infers from his results that for electrons traversing an 
atmosphere of argon there exists a first critical velocity of about 
11*3 volts and that a resonance radiation emitted by the gas under 
these conditions ionises mercury vapoul:. This ionisation is not 
accompanied by any notable modification of the mercury spectrum 
analogous to that produced in presence of helium. Argon appears 
to exert only a feeble selective action on the second spectrum of 
hydrogen (Merton and Barratt, A., 1922, ii, 461) and on the cadmium 
spectrum (Collie and Watson, A., 1918, ii, 383). It is possible 
that the special influence of helium is due to the greater quantum 
of the radiations which it emits. H. J. E. 

Ionisation Produced by the Hydration of Quinine Sulphate. 

(Mlle) ChamiIj (Compt, rewd., 1923, 176, 251 — ^253). — When the 
hydration is carried out in an ionisation chamber and the curve of 
increase in weight is compared with the curve of the diminution 
in current, it is found that the duration of the phenomenon is the 
same for the two curves and depends on the density of the layer 
of the salt. Any effect which modifies the one curve modifies the 
other in the same manner. The weight of water of hydration as 
well as the maximum intensity of the current of ionisation and 
the quantity of electricity liberated during the hydration appear 
to be proportional to the weight of quinine sulphate used. 

Conduction Process in Ordinary Soda-Lime Glass. 

Chaelbs a. Kraus and Edward H. Darby (J. Amer, Chem. Soc,, 
1922, 44, 2783 — ^2797). — The replacement of sodium-ions in soda- 
lime glasses by ions of other metals has been investigated. It is 
shown that although the sodium-ions may be replaced by the ions 
of many other metals from their amalgams as well as from their 
fused salts, under a potential gradient, replacement occurs more 
readily from the fused salts than from the amalgams. In most 
instances, the glass formed on replacement is not stable. In some 
cases, the glass is completely disintegrated and in others it cracks 
on cooling. Sodium may be replaced by silver to a depth of about 
0*1 mm. without craol^g the glass. On replacing sodium by 
silver under the action of a potential, a sharp boundary is formed 
between the sodium and the silver ions. From the rate of motion 
of the boundary, the speed of the ions under a unit potential gradient 
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has been determined; the following values are recorded: 278^, 
4-62x10-®; 295®, 1-46x10“’; 823®, 3-28x10-’, and 343®, 5-9x10"® 
om./sec. The increased velocity of the ions with increased tem- 
perature corresponds with the increased conductivity of the glass 
with increased temperature. The fraction of the total so^um 

J resent in the glass, which takes part in the electrical conduction, 
as been calculated from the depth of penetration of the boundary 
and from the amount of electricity passing, as weU as from the 
change in weight of the tube. It is found that 74 — 82% of the 
total sodium present in an ordinary soda-lime glass takes part in 
the conduction. The remaining sodium is either not in a charged 
state or otherwise the ions are held in fixed positions. The fraction 
ionised, as defined in this way, increases slightly between 278® 
and 343®. The following values of the percentage ionisation and the 
resistance in ohms are recorded : 278®, 74-4%, 72800 ohms; 295®, 
76-8%, 35000 ohms; 323®, 79-4%, 14200 and 343®, 81-0%, 6600 
ohms. J. F. S. 

Potential DifiEerence between Glass and Electrolytes in 
Contact with Glass. Walter S. Hughes {J, Amer. Chem, Soc,, 
1922, 44, 2860 — 2867). — ^The potential difference between glass 
and solutions of electrolytes has been investigated at 25®. It is 
shown that glass surface potentials are established and maintained 
by the passage of electricity through glass. The glass surface 
potential is a linear function of the hydrogen electrode only over 
a limited range of values. Variations in the glass surface potential 
may be used as the basis of an electrometric titration method in 
the presence of oxidising agents which render the hydrogen elec- 
trode useless for such purposes. In such cases, the method might 
yield data which could not be obtained in any other way. The 
presence of certain substances, other than hydrogen-ions, such 
as concentrated solutions of salts or gelatin, affects glass surface 
potentials. J. F. S. 

Significance of the Electrode Potential. Jaboslav Hey- 
ROVSKir {Proc, Boy, Soc,, 1923, [A], 102, 628 — 640). — Evidence is 
adduced that the process by which a metallic electrode, immersed 
in an aqueous solution, becomes charged is represented by 
M+OH' — ^MOH-f©. By the application of the electronic con- 
ception of chemical combiaation to a reversible thennod 3 mamic 
cycle, a formula is obtained for the electrode potential in terms 
of the ionisation potential and basigenity of the metal. The 
basicity of metallic oxides is discussed by means of Beketoff’s 
principle (A., 1889, 332), and it is concluded that a metallic 
hydroxide is the more basic the more negative the electrode 
potential and the greater the equivalent weight of the metal. The 
mechanisms of galvanic and concentration cells, the phenomena 
of electrodeposition and overvoltage, and electrode processes in 
non-aqueous solvents are discussed in the light of the theory 
developed. ** Absolute zero potential values of contact E,M,F. 
derived from electrocapillary phenomena are shown to be illusory. 
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and the probable TOtential at which reversal of the sign of the 
charges in the doable layer occurs is indicated. J. S. G. T. 

Determination of Absolute Single Electrode Potentials. 

Allen Qaerison {J. Amer. Chem. Soc.^ 1023, 45, 37 — 44). — ^The 
methods hitherto employed for determining absolute single electrode 
potential differences have been enumerated and briefly discussed 
and a new method of effecting this determination is described. The 
method is based on the assumptions, (1) that the mechanical force 
on a substance suspended in an electrolyte through which an electric 
force acts is due to the charge on the suspended system, (2) that 
the direction of the force is determined by the sign of the charge, 
and (3) that there is no charge or potential difference relative to 
the electrolyte when, in an electric fleld, there is no mechanical 
force relative to the electrolyte. The method used consists in 
suspending a light metal needle, shaped like the needle of a quadrant 
electrometer, by a phosphor-bronze ribbon in an electrolyte con- 
taining such a concentration of the metal-ion that there is no 
electric double layer at their interface. This isoelectric condition 
is indicated by the absence of any mechanical forces when an 
electric field is applied through the electrolyte. The potential 
of the needle is at the same time compared with the potential of 
a standard half cell. On eliminating the liquid junction potential 
the measured E.M.F. is the absolute potential of the constant 
electrode. A full deiteription of the apparatus and its method 
of use is given in the paper. Using a silver needle at its isoelectric 
point as the zero electrode, the absolute potential of a 0*lA^-calomel 
electrode is found to be between —0*20 volt and — O'lO volt at 26®. 
This result is a confirmation of Billitzer's value of --0‘13 volt, 
and it removes' the objections which have been made to the method 
employed by Billitzer (Z, Elektrochem.^ 1902, 8, 638). J. F. S. 

The Polarisation of Electrodes. J. E. Vebsohaefelt {Rec, 
trav, chim., 1922, 41, 764 — 777; cf. Aten, A., 1916, ii, 370). — A 
mathematical argument in which the author develops views 
previously put forward {BvU, Acad. ray. Bdg., 1919, 441). The 
conclusion is drawn that the variation of potential due to the 
application of E.M.F. is mainly effective at the cathode in the 
case of two electrodes of a metal in contact with a solution of 
one of its own salts, whilst with the same salt but with electrodes 
of a more electropositive metal the anode potential undergoes the 
greater variation and thus only the anode is polarised. H. J. E. 

Activity Coefiflcient of H 3 rdrochloric Acid in Aqueous Salt 
Solutions. Herbert S. Harned and Norman J. ^BRirMBAiraH 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc.y 1922, 44, 2729 — ^2748). — E.MJP. measure* 
ments of cells of the following types have been carried out at the 
temperatures indicated : H 21 MUI 2 (c) in 0*1N HGl|HgCl|Hg at 
18®, 26®, and 80®, where M denotes barium, strontium, or calcium: 
^IMCla in 0-lN Ha|KCl (sat.)IHga|Hg at 26®, where M signifies 
the same metal as before; HglKCl (e) in Hd (cOlAgdlAg, and 
H 2 IKCI (c) in Hd (cO|Hgd|Hg, where c' is O-OIN and O-OOIN, at 
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18°, 25°, and 30°. From the data obtained, the decrease of free 
energy and the decrease df the heat content of the cell reaction 
have been calculated, as well as the changes in partial molecular 
free energy and heat content of hydrochloric acid in the mixtures. 
The mean activity coefficients of hydrochloric acid in solutions of 
potassium, sodium, lithium, barium, calcium, and strontium chlorides 
have also been calculated. By means of the formula logFtf'= 
a'cj— (/ a— Cj), the values of the mean activity coefficients 
(Fa) of hydrochloric acid in the acid salt mixtures, containing 
acid at concentrations from O-OOIJV^ to may be calculated with 
considerable accuracy. In solutions of greater dilution of acid, 
it is necessary to add a term to the above equation which is a 
function of the salt to acid concentration ratio, thus : log Fa'= 
a'ci— Ci)+ 7 '[(/x-“Ci)/cJ is approximately valid for 
solutions containing acid of concentration as low as 0*601N, Thus 
when is very high, a considerable increase in the value 

of Fa' is observed. In the above equations c, is the concentration 
of acid, a', P', a", m' are constants, and fi is the ionic strength and 
for uni-univalent electrolytes equals the sum of the concentrations 
of the salt and acid or (c+Ci). It is pointed out that the effect 
mentioned above is probably due to an increase in activity of the 
hydrogen-ion. If, as is to be expected, the same phenomenon is 
observed in mixtures containing other ions, it will be of considerable 
importance, especially in dealing with the problem of the solubility 
of sparingly soluble salts in solutions of other salts. Evidence 
has been obtained which leads to the conclusion that in solutions 
of strong bivalent chlorides, at the same temperature and con- 
centration, the chloride-ion will have the same activity, and also 
that the activity of the chloride-ion in uni-univalei\t chloride solu- 
tions is greater than in bivalent chloride solutions of the same 
ionic strength. J. F. S. 

Activities of the Ions of Potassium Hydroxide in Aqueous 
Solution. M, Knobel (J. Amer, Chem, Soc., 1923, 45, 70 — 
75 \ — ^The author has determined the E.M.F. of cells of the type 
HgjKOH (ci)lEJE[g»|KHga:lKOH (C 2 )|H 2 at 25° for concentrations 
of potassium hydroxide ranging from 3N to O-OOOliV^. The activity 
coefficients of the ions of the solution at various concentrations 
and the free energy of dilution between various concentrations 
have been calculated and tabulated. The data given by Chow 
(A., 1920, ii, 281) are found to be incorrect; differences of 2—8% 
are found between Chow’s values and the present values. The 
relationship between the activity and concentration for potassium 
hydroxide has been found to be similar to that for other imi- 
univalent electrolytes. J. F. S. 

Degree of Ionisation of Ethyl Alcohol. I. From Measure- 
ments of Conductivity. Philip S. Danneb and Joel H. Hilde- 
BBAND (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2824 — ^2831). — The methods 
available for the purification of ethyl alcohol are discussed as to 
their efficiency, and the following method has been adopted for the 
preparation of absolutely pure material. Commercial 95% alcohol 
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was distilled with 5 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 20 c.c. 
of water per litre and the distillate boiled for several hours with 
10 g. of silver nitrate and 1 g. of potassium hydroxide per litre. 
This product was distilled on to commercial quicklime, 600 — 700 g. 
per litre and boiled for eight hours. The mixture was then shaken 
vigorously for twenty-four to thirty-six hours at the ordinary 
temperature and distilled on to specially prepared quicklime, made 
by burning the mixture of calcium hydroxide and carbonate such 
as is obtained by drymg slaked lime in the air. This product was 
present in the quantity 100 — 150 g. per litre of alcohol and the 
mixture was boiled for four to six hours. The alcohol was then 
distilled into the vessel from which the final purification was to 
be made and at this stage had a specific conductivity I'OxlO”^ 
ohms“^. Subsequent distillation in evacuated sealed apparatus gave 
a value 2*2 X 10‘® ohms“^, but here the most volatile portion was 
not removed. Repeated vacuum distillation with removal of the 
most volatile portion gave a steadily decreasing value with each 
repetition until the tenth distillation gave the value 1*35x10“® 
ohms“^, and this is regarded as the value for the purest ethyl 
alcohol. The dissociation constant calculated from this figure is 
2*89x10“^® for the ionisation CgHg-OHZil CgHgO'+H*; the mole- 
cular fraction ionised is l*0xl0~®, which is comparable with the 
similar value for water, 1*8 X 10"®. J. P. S. 

Degree of lonisatioxi t»f Ethyl Alcohol. II. From Measure* 
ments of Electromotive Force. Philip S. Danner (J. Am^r. 
Chem, Soc,y 1922, 44, 2832 — 2841; cf. preceding abstract). — ^The 
of a series of cells of the types H 2 Pt|HCl,HgCl|Hg, 
HglHgCljNaCIINa (2-phase amalgam), and Na (2-phase amalgam)| 
CgHs’ONalPtHg, all in pure ethyl alcohol {loc, cit,) have been 
measured at 25®. The cells were very slow in reaching an equi- 
librium value, but were reproducible to 0-0001 volt, and calculations 
based on the values obtained involve no assumptions as to the 
value of the potential at the boundary water /alcohol, since this 
is not present. The dissociation constant for the ionisation 
CgHg'OH — CgHgO'+H* is calculated to 7*28x10“®® and the 
molecular fraction dissociated to 1-6x10“^^. This indicates that 
ethyl alcohol is dissociated only to 1/100 of the amount to which 
water is dissociated. The discrepancy between the present results 
and those given in the previous paper (loc. cit.) is attributed to the 
assumptions involved in the interpretation of the conductivity 
measurements, since the maximum possible error of the EM.F. 
measurements, 0-002 volt, would not produce a greater error than 
10% in the value of the dissociation constant. J. F. S. 

The Ionisation of Water in Solutions of Electrol3rtes. 

E. Doumbr (BuU, Soc, chim,, 1923, [iv], 33, 49 — 55). — ^Hittorf’s 
assumption that water is only ionised in negli^ble proportions in 
solutions of electrolytes does not seem to be justified, especially 
in the case of acid electrolytes, and particularly of hydrochloric 
acid solutions. Evidence for the fact that the liberation of oxygen 
at the anode in the electrolysis of hydrochloric acid is a primary 
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effect, and not a seoondaiy reaction due to the action of nascent 
chlorine on water, is furnished by eleotrol 3 mis with a silver or 
mercury anode, when the amount of oxygen liberated is actually 
greater than with platinum anodes, whilst all the chlorine combines 
with the anode forming the metallic chloride. Initially the silver 
anode becomes covered with a brown film , which eventually 
becomes white, so that both chlorine and oxygen are apparently 
discharged simultaneously, the former then displacing oxygen from 
the oxide when free metal is no longer available on the surface 
of the anode. Experiments on the electrolysis of dilute hydro- 
chloric acid showed that for 60 c.c. of hydrogen liberated at the 
cathode 16*66 c.c. of oxygen were formed at the anode, and it is 
therefore concluded that of the total hydrogen-ions discharged 
2x16*66/60 were derived from ionised water, that is, about 66%. 
TUs surprisingly high proportion finds confirmation in a deter- 
mination of the total loss of hydrochloric acid in the electrolyte 
compared with the theoretical loss had all the liberated hydrogen 
been derived from hydrogen chloride. Further, the molecular 
conductivity of hydrochloric acid solutions is about three times 
as great as that of alkali chloride solutions, and the explanation 
provided by the above hypothesis is that in such acid solutions 
there are in addition to hydrogen- and chlorine-ions about twice 
as many hydrogen- and hydroxyl-ions. G. F. M. 

Theory of the Polarisation of the Electrolytic Generation 
of Oxygen. II. Anodic Behaviour of Manganese in Solu- 
tions of Alkali Hydroxides. G. Grubb and H. Metzger (Z. 
Mektrochem., 1923, 29, 17—30; cf. ibid,, 1922, 28, 668).— The 
anodic behaviour of pure manganese in solutions of sodium hydroxide 
has been investigated. It is shown that in hot concentrated solu- 
tions with small current densities, manganese passes into solution 
in the bivalent condition, with medium current densities (0*3— 
0*1 amp./dcm.2) in the tervalent condition, and with higher current 
densities in the sexavalent condition. The solution of manganous 
oxide thus produced is yellowish-red in colour, and that of the 
manganic oxide brownish-red. The sexavalent manganese forms 
manganate, the production of which is always accompanied by the 
liberation of oxygen. At ordinary temperatures and also in dilute 
hydroxide solution, manganese passes into solution in the septa- 
valent condition, with liberation of oxygen. The potentials corre- 
sponding with the individual anode cnanges have been measured 
at various temperatures and concentrations of alkali. The polaris- 
ation of the electrolytic evolution of oxygen occurs because the 
manganese becomes covered with a thin film of dioxide which then 
forms permanganic acid according to the equation Mh 02 + 2 H 20 + 
3@— ^ Mn 04 ^+H*. This substance then decomposes completely 
at lower current densities in A'-sodium hydroxide with the evolution 
of oxygen iwcording to the equation 2 HMn 04 2 Afo 02 +^ 0 + 
3 / 2 O 2 ; at higher current densities only a portion decomposes in 
this way, whilst the other portion diffuses into the solution and 
forms sodium permanganate. The competition ^ of the velocity 
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id, tlie two reaoticm8t the oxidation of manganese dioxide to per- 
manganate, and the spontan^ns decomposition of the perman- 
ganic acid with liberation of oxygen, determines the extent to which 
the current is used for the liberation of oxygen and the formation 
of permanganate and also the potential of the process. J. F. S. 

Effect of Fluorine on Electrolsrtic Oxidations. A. Rfus r 
Mm6 {AncU. Fis. Qulm., 1922, 20, 644 — 661). — The electrolytic 
oxidation of chrome alum and potassium hydrogen phosphate is 
increased with increasing amounts of potassium fluoride. It is 
supposed that the fluoride-ions at the moment of their discharge 
at the anode react directly, or indirectly by means of a peroxide 
of platinum, with the electrolyte present. With water, ozone is 
formed, whilst in other cases per-compounds may be formed, for 
example, in the case of phosphates, perphosphoric acid. The 
theoretical objections to this theory are discussed. 6. W. R. 

Electrolysis with, a Dropping Mercury Cathode. I. 
Deposition of Alkali and Alkaline-earth Metals. Jaboslay 
Heyrovsk:^ (Phil, Mag,, 1923, [vi], 45, 303 — 316). — The decom- 
position potentials of the alkali and alkaline-earth metals have 
been determined by means of a dropping mercury cathode. When 
the dropping electrode is made the cathode, it is found that in neutral 
or alkaline solution hydrogen is not evolved even with high polaris- 
ations, and hence this 'wrangement is convenient for the study 
of the cathodic deposition of the most positive metals, which are 
otherwise attacked by water. The decomposition potentials found 
by this method were : lithium —2*023, potassium —1*883, sodium 
— 1*860, caesium —1*837, rubidium —1*796, ammonium -1*787, 
calcium —2*023, magnesium —1*903, strontium —1*862, and 
barium —1*814 volts. Assuming that the alkali metals form 
compounds with the mercury, it is possible to calculate the afiBnity 
of the metal for mercury, this being given by the equation 
TTn— jP.P., where ttr is the observed decomposition potential with 
the drop electrode, and E,P, is the decomposition potential obtained 
by G. N. Lewis. The affinity for mercury increases with increasing 
atomic weight, but sodium occupies an anomalous position, behaving 
like a more noble metal. It is deduced that the E.P, of csssium 
is —3*3 volt. W. E. G. 

Transport Numbers of Potassium Hydroxide in Ameous 
Solution. M. Knobbl, D. K. Woecbstbr, and F. B. Briggs 
(J, Amer, Chem, Soc., 1923, 45, 77 — 79). — ^The E,M.F. of concen- 
tration cells of potassium hydroxide of the type H 2 |KOH(cx)| 
KOH(c 2 )|H 2 have been measured at 26®, for concentrations between 
3*0N and O-OIJV. These values, combined with those obtained 
for cells without transport (see this voL, ii, 116) have been used 
to calculate the transport number of the potassium-ion in solutions 
of potassium hydroxide of various concentrations. The transport 
number of the potassium-ion is found to be constant and equal to 
0*2633 over the whole range of concentration d-ON to 0*01.^, and 
to increase with decrease in concentration below this value to 
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0*274 at infinite dilution. The following values of the EM.F. 
are neoorded for the cells measured: Ci=3*0^, C2=0*3^, €=0*03683± 
0«0008; Ci=l*0Jff, C2=01JV^, €=0*03104±0 00003 ; Ci=0*3J\r, 

C2=:0*lJff, c==0*01424±0*00003; Ci=0*3iV, C2=0 03i\r, e=0 02916± 
0*00003; Ci=0*liV^, C2=0*01iV^, €=0*03466±0*00016. J. F. S. 

Possibility of Varying Intermediate Stages in the Kolbe 
Reaction and a Case of Anodic Ester Formation with 
Aromatic Acids. C. Schall (Z. Elektrochem,, 1922, 28, 506— 
511). — The electrol 3 niis of molten lead acetate, manganous acetate 
in benzoic acid, and alkali benzoates in benzoic acetate has been 
investigated; it is shown that in the case of metals of constant 
valency the change takes place according to the equation a;RC 02 '+ 
xF=xl2R . i 2 +a:C 02 , but when the metal has a variable valency 
the primary change is represented by the equation M(RC 02 )*+ 
a:RC02'+irJ’=M(RC02)2a:, and if the temperature is suflSciently 
high this reaction is followed by a secondary thermal action 
M(RC02)2«=M(RC02)a;+^/2R . R+^COg. These equations indicate 
that intermediate compounds may be formed in the Kolbe reaction. 
When potassium benzoate containing benzoic acid is electrolysed, 
using a silver anode, phenyl benzoate is produced. This formation 
is due, at least in part, to the oxidation of the acid to phenol by 
the silver oxide produced on the anode. J. F. S. 

The Anomalies of Strong Electrolytes with Special Refer- 
ence to the Theories of J. C. Ghosh. II. Henry J. S. Sand 
(Phil Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 281—292; cf. this vol., ii, 55).— Alter- 
ations have been made in the subsidiary hypotheses of Ghosh, to 
bring them into line with the equation where 

JB the ratio of the molecular conductivities and G the work 
required to separate one gram-mol. of ions. Although the theory 
is strengthened by these changes, the number of subsidiary 
hypotheses is so great that the above equation must be regarded 
as an empirical formula. The hindrances to conduction in a 
medium of uniform dielectric constant, by the electric fields of the 
ions, is of the nature of polarisation, and the conductivity should 
be greater with rapidly alternating currents and high potential 
gra(Sents than with small, constant potential gradients. Since this 
conclusion is contrary to experiment, the idea of a solvent with 
uniform dielectric constant has been abandoned. 

An explanation of ionisation is put forward based on the assump- 
tion that solvent molecules possess polar properties, the ionising 
media consisting of a number of bipoles, similar to those postulated 
by Debye in Ins explanation of the dielectric properties of the 
media. These bipoles, which are capable of rotation, are held 
when in the powerful electric field of the ion, and their rotation 
stopped and converted into vibrational motion. Each ion will 
thus consist of the simple charged atom or group in the centre of a 
number of polar water molecules, which is capable as a whole of 
rotatory or vibratory motion. The ions become bound when they 
meet other ions of different polarity, and are then only capable of 
vibration around a position of equilibrium and become incapable of 
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transmitting a current. These views lead to a formula similar 
to that of Ghosh. The Ghosh equation, whilst yielding satisfactory 
values for binary electrolytes, breaks down for salts like barium 
chloride. The introduction of the Milner viiial into Ghosh*s 
formulae does not lead to any improvement. W. E, G. 

Faraday’s Law and the Action of the Electrical Dischax^ 
on Gases. A. db Hbmptinne (BulL Acad. rmj. Belg., 1919, [v], 5, 
621 — ^527). — ^Faraday’s law has been shown to hold, with fair 
approximation, for chemical effects produced by an electrical 
discharge on gases at low pressures. E. E. T. 

Faraday’s Law and the Chemical Action of the Electrical 
Discharge. A. db Hbmptinne (Btdl. Acad. roy. Bdg,, 1919, [v], 5, 
161 — 177). — ^An investigation of the reduction of unsaturated oils 
by hydrogen, under the influence of an electrical discharge, the 
amount of reduction being followed by the change in iodine number 
of the oil. A large number of experiments, involving variations in 
thickness of dielectric, density of current, potential difference, etc., 
are described, and do not lend themselves to abbreviated description. 
The author concludes that Faraday's Laws of Electrolysis are 
obeyed, at any rate, roughly. E. E. T. 


Faraday’s Law and the Action of the Electrical Discharge 
on MetaUic Oxides. II. III. IV. V. A. db Hbmptinne {BttU. 
Acad. ray. Belg., 1919,^fv], 5, 249—260; 1921, [v], 7, 146—165. 
458 — 468, 690 — 595). — II. A study of the reduction of metallic oxides 
by hydrogen in presence of an electrical discharge. The results 
fall in line with those previously obtained with unsaturated oils 
(cf. preceding abstract). Lead peroxide is taken as a standard 
substance for reduction, and a large number of other metallic oxides 
and also chlorides and miscellaneous substances are compared with 
it. Carbon monoxide was found to be roughly as effective in 
reduction as hydrogen, the experiments being carried out at low 
pressures to avoid polymerisation, etc., of the monoxide. 

III. The reduction of various substances by this method shows that, 
as a rule, it is unimportant whether the substance in question is in 
contact with the positive or with the negative electrode. Values are 
found for the ratio N IN\ where N is the number of hydrogen mole- 
cules disappearing during a reduction and N' the number of ions and 
electrons (calculated from the measured current). This ratio has a 
value ranging from zero in the case of diflScultly reduced oxides such 
as zinc or magnesium to above unity in the case of lead peroxide 
and manganese dioxide, etc., the reducibility df an oxide being con- 
nected with the electrolytic potential of the corresponding metal. 
Potassium chlorate is almost unaffected under conditions sufficing 
for the reduction of most oxides, a fact which is attributed to the 


purely electrical nature of the process, no thermal effect being 
produced by the incidence of positive ions or electrons. Thus, in 
the case of oxides, the amount of reduction is approximately 
proportional to the amount of current passing. 

I V. The reduction of lead peroxide, cupric oxide, and ferroso- 
ferric oxide is effected in a dried atmosphere of hydrogen by 
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meaii3 of an electrical discharge, the OEide in question being 
placed in contact with one of tiie electrodes. By measuring the 
variation of pressure, of potential difference between the elec* 
trodes, and the current flowii^, a relation is found between 
the number (N) of hydrogen molecules used in the reduction 
and the number of positive ions (Ni) and electrons (N,), The 
point is raised as to whether in ionisation the hydrogen molecule 
loses one or two electrons. Activated hydrogen (H3) offers another 
explanation, but the mechanism of the reduction remains in doubt. 
With lead peroxide in contact with the positive electrode, N I 
has values from 0 to Tl, and when in contact with the negative 
electrode, values of 2*7 to 1*4 for N/Ni are obtained. Similar 
results are obtained for other oxides. If the positive ions are 
formed by the loss of one electron from each hydrogen molecule, and 
if each electron liberates one atom of oxygen, which then combines 
with one molecule of hydrogen, NjNt and N jN, should be equal to 
unity. Values (for these ratios) of 0*5 will correspond with the 
loss of two electrons when hydrogen is ionised and so on. 

V. In the earlier sections the loss of weight of oxides when sub- 
mitted to the action of an electrical discharge in presence of hydrogen 
was not determined. It is now found that, in the reduction of lead 
peroxide, the weight of hydrogen absorbed (as measured by the 
diminution in pressure) is equivalent to the loss in weight of oxide, 
whether the latter is in contact with the positive or with the negative 
electrode. The oxide formed as a result of the reduction is probably 
lead suboxide. When nitrogen is substituted for hydrogen in 
these experiments, no change is observed in either gas or solid, 
except such as could be accounted for owing to defects in the 
apparatus. Carbon monoxide, under similar conditions, causes the 
lead peroxide to gain in weight, probably owing to the formation of 
a deposit of a lower oxide of carbon. E. E. T. 

Dissociation of Cwbon in the Intensive Arc. Louis Bell 
and P. R. Bassett (JScience, 1922, 56, 512). — In the spectrum of the 
“ negative tongue ’ which appears in the carbon arc at currents of at 
least 100 ampei’es, there were found fifteen lines, of which seven were 
coincident with the most conspicuous helium lines, and two others 
with Ha and H^g. Some carbon nuclei are considered to dissociate 
into helium, and possibly further, although the hydrogen lines may 
be due to water vapour absorbed by the carbon. 

Chemical Abstkacts. 

The Evolution of the Molecule of Ferric Hydroxide in 
Contact with Water. (Mlle) S. Veil {Compt. rend., 1923, 
176, 101 — 103). — ^The molecular coefficient of magnetisation, with 
reference to iron content, of the hydroxide and the oxide of iron 
depend, to a large extent, on the previous states through which the 
material has passed and the temperatures to which it has been 
heated. W. G. 

The Calculation of the Magneton Nunaber of an Atom in 
Solution. J. H. Smith {PhU. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 376—^78). — 
The magnetic susceptibility of cob^t chloride in water is greater 
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than in^alooholio solutions, and this change is associated with a 
shift in the maximum of the light adsorption from 0*510 m to 0*65 /j., 
Making the assumption that Wiedemann’s law of the additivity of 
magnetic susceptibility holds for solutions, the magneton number 
of the cobalt-ion in aqueous solution is found to be 24*6. The 
difierence between the magnetic susceptibility in water and in 
alcohohc solutions may be ascribed either to a change in the 
diamagnetic or the paramagnetic part of the atom. A reason- 
able conclusion is that the frequency of the paramagnetic part 
of the atom is diminished, and this view is supported by the 
decrease in the frequency of the light absorbers in the atom. 

W. E. G. 

Paramagnetism and the Structure of the Atom. B. 
Oabbeba (J. Phya. Eadium^ 1922, 3, 443—460). — The property of 
paramagnetism is coniined very largely to the elements in column 
VllI of the Mendeleev classification and to the rare earths. The 
magnetic susceptibilities of the elements from chromium to copper, 
following the order of the atomic numbers, have been seriously 
studied, and data are available to fix the magneton number (Weiss) 
of the metallic ions for many of the elements in their various stages 
of oxidation. Eor these elements, the Weiss magneton number 
is seen to be given by a series of whole numbers, which are inde- 
pendent of the degree ol ionisation of the salt. A theoretical 
mterpretation of tins regularity in the Weiss magneton number is 
sought in the structure of the atom, and, in particular, in the 
-A^-level of electrons. This level is subdivided into and A, 
levels, the latter first making its appearance with titanium. The 
number of electrons in the A ^ level augments from Ti*** to Cu’, for 
which element it attains a maximum v^ue. It is assumed that the 
number of electrons in the M level remains constant at 8 throughout. 
On plotting the magneton number of the ion against the number of 
electrons in the Aj level, a symmetrical curve is obtained giving a 
maximum at Fe**’, when the magneton number is 29, and A"i = 6. 
Ions containing an identical number of electrons in the A^ level 
give the same magneton numbers; thus Fe”', Mn”, Mn*“, and 
Or’* give the same values. The points corresponding with Co” 
and ]t!*e*' are somewhat displaced, but these elements give a variable 
magneton number. At Ti”” and Cu’ the magneton number is 
zero. The magnetic susceptibilities of the oxides of manganese, 
and the oxides and sulphides of titanium and vanadium, are in 
general agreement with the above curve. The metals ofier con- 
siderable difficulties, for the number of electrons which bind together 
the atoms is unknown. The work of Urbain and Janesch (cf. A., 
1909, ii, 116) has demonstrated the existence of two groups within 
the rare earths, in each of which the magneton moment attains a 
maximum and then decreases. Qualitatively, the changes in 
magneton number will be analogous to that of the group studied 
albK)ve. These results do not appear to be in accord with the 
modification of the M levels assumed by Bohr, for this structure 
should lead to discontinuities in the curve of the magnetic moment. 
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The results of Stem and Gerlach (jZ. Physik, 1922, 9, 353) are not in 
opposition to the Weiss magneton. W. E. G. 

Influence of the Pitch of Sound on the Measurement of 
the Relationship k=Cplc^ for Carbon Dioxide. Beuno 
Toenau (Z. Physik, 1923, 12, 48 — 57). — The ratio of the specific 
heats for carbon dioxide was found to be Zo=l-3165±0-00032. 
Variation in the pitch of the sound produced no change in the 
value of jSlo- W. E, G. 

Atomic Heat of Simple Substances. Edm. van Aubel (Bull. 
Acad. roy. Bdg., 1921, [v], 7, 155 — 159). — The validity of certain 
conclusions drawn by Michaud (A., 1920, ii, 532) is discussed, 
making use of existing data for the specific heats, etc., of silicon, 
boron, rhombic sulphur, thallium, magnesium, and chromium. 
Michaud’s conclusions are shown to be untenable. E. E. T. 

Third Law of Thermod3mamics. Evidence from the 
Specific Heats of Glycerol that the Entropy of a Glass 
exceeds that of a Crystal at the Absolute Zero. G. E. Gibson 
and W. E. Giauque (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 93—103).— 
An improved calorimetric apparatus is described for determin- 
ations at low temperatures. The specific heat of supercooled 
glycerol and the specific heat and heat of fusion of cr 3 rstalline 
glycerol have been determined at temperatures down to 69‘9°Jf. 
The specific heats of the glass and the crystals approach one 
another as the temperature is lowered and are almost identical 
below 140®A^. The heat of fusion of glycerol at the melting 
point 291*00®jff is 47*50 cal. /gram or 4370 cal. /mol. and the 
entropy of fusion is 15'02 cal. /degree per mol. or 1*073 cal. /degree 
per gram. The entropy of supercooled liquid glycerol exceeds 
that of crystalline glycerol by 6*6il::0'l cal. /degree per mol. at 
10^ K, and it is concluded that this value will not be appreciably 
different at the absolute zero. J. F. S. 

Mass Efiect in the Entropy of Substances. E. D. Eastman 
(J . Amer, Chem. 8oc., 1923, 45, 80 — 83). — The hypothesis that the 
expression for the mass effect in the entropy of all substances in 
which equipartition holds takes the same form as for monatomic 
gases is tested for all cases for which data are available. The 
results show that there is much evidence in support of the hypo- 
thesis, and none definitely contradicting it. Several approximate 
equations are given for the calculation of the entropy of diatomic 
gases and metals. J, F. S. 

Physical and Chemical Transformations of Gibbs’s 
Systems. Th. de Dondee (Bull. Acad. ray. Bdg., 1920, [v], 6, 315— 
328). — ^A thermodynamical treatment of systems consisting of 
phases as defined by Gibbs. The author adopts a point of view 
very slightly different from the usual one. E. E. T. 

The Chemical Constants of the Halogens in the Monatomic 
and Diatomic Condition. F. A. Henglein (Z. Physik, 1923, 
12, 245 — 2S2). — The chemical constants of chlorine, bromine, and 
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iodine have been calculated from the dissociation and vaporisation 
equilibria of these gases, and the values are in good agreement with 
those derived by Stem and Tetrode. For the monatomic gases, the 
following results were obtained for the chemical constants : chlorine 
+0*72, bromine +1*26, iodine +1*66, and for the diatomic gases, 
chlorine +0-02, bromine +1‘60, and for iodine +2-55. Bromine 
and iodine have the highest chemical constant of any element. The 
heat capacity of solid bromine has been determine, and a Debye 
function given for the calculation of its specific heat. The chemical 
constants of the halogens in the diatomic condition increase slightly 
as the temperature rises. W. E. G. 

Relation between the Absolute Melting, Boiling, and 
Critical Temperatures of Substances. Edm. van Axjbel (BvU. 
Acad. ray. Bdg., 1921, [v], 7, 469 — 472). — The value of r, a constant 
(according to i^d’homme. A., 1920, ii, 83, 84, 376; see also A., 
1921, ii, 622) deduced from the absolute melting and boiling points 
and critical temperatures of various substMices, has been calculated 
for a number of compounds, using existing data, and the following 
values of r have been obtained : Mercury 0*512, mercuric chloride 
1*01, mercuric bromide 1*03, mercuric iodide 1*03, antimony tri- 
chloride 1*04, antimony tribromide 1*01, aluminium bromide 1*16, 
and aluminium iodide 1*10. All these substances, therefore, with 
the exception of mercury, give a normal value (i.e., about unity) 
for f . E. E. T. 

Method for the Determination of the Melting Point of 
Difificultly Fusible Metals. Marcello Pirani and Hans 
Alterthum (Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 5 — 8). — The melting point of 
metals with high melting point may be determined by using a hole 
(6 mm. deep and 1 mm. diam.) bored at an angle to the axis of a 
7 mm. square rod of the metal, as a black body for temperature 
determination. That the metal had melted was indicated by drops 
of it falling from the hole. The heating was effected by passing 
a 50-period alternating current, which could be varied by steps of 
10 amp. to 1500 amp., through the bar. Using this method, the 
melting point of tungsten and molybdenum has been determined 
and the values 3660°±00® and 2840° ±40°, respectively, have been 
obtained. These values are in agreement with other recent deter- 
minations. J. F. S. 

Separation of Liquid Mixtures by Combined Distillation 
and Atmol3rsis. Preparation of Practically Pure Ethyl 
Alcohol and Nitric Acid. Edouard Urbain and R6my Urbain 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 166 — 168). — The apparatus consists of a 
distillation fiask surmounted by a porous porcelain tube, which is 
jacketed with a glass tube in which the pressure can be reduced. 
The porous tube is fitted with a condenser on top, and is so arranged 
that the condensed vapours can be returned to the distillation flask 
or run into another vessel. With this apparatus, it is possible to 
obtain 99*8% alcohol by direct distillation. The water vapour 
passes through the wall of the porous tube, and the condensed 
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alcohol is returned to the distillation flask. In a similar mawer, it 
is possible by means of this apparatus to prepare 99*6% 

The Heat of Oxidation of the Alkaline-^arth Metals. A. 
Guntz and Benoit {CompL rend.^ 1923, 176, 219 — ^220).— The 
authors have made measurements of the heats of solution of calcium, 
strontium, and barium, respectively, in dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and from the results and the known heats of solution of their oxides 
in this acid have calculated the heats of oxidation of these metals 
to be 152-7, 141-8, and 134-04 cal., respectively. W. G. 

Berthelot’s Normal Acids and the Theory of Ions. F. 
Boitrion (Gompt. rend., 1923, 176, 95 — 98). — theoretical dis- 
cussion in which it is shown that in order to observe, in the pro- 
gressive neutralisation of an acid by a base, differences between the 
values found and those calculated by proportionality by the current 
thermochemical methods, the affinity constant of the acid must not 
be greater than 10“^® with the usual order of magnitude of the heats 
of ionisation. W. G. 

The Phenomenon of Molecular Association. Ettobe 
Cardoso and Gabriele Battista {Anal. Fia. Quim., 1922, 20, 
420 — 432). — From a combination of van der Waals’s equation and 
the rule of Cailletet and Mathias, the densities of a liquid and its 
vapour, respectively, di and dg, are connected with the critical 
constants by the relation d^d^ldc^=:K(pTelpcT), or more generally 
d^Jdc^ =^f{pTclPeT). Deviations of this function from a linear 
rdationship are attributable to molecular association and are the 
more pronounced the greater is the difference between the degi^ 
of association of the coexisting phases. The liquid phase is in- 
variably more complex than the coexistent vapour phase. 

Cohesion Pressure, Surface Activity, and the Tendency 
to the Formation of Submicrons. I. Tradbe {Kolloid Z., 
1923, 32, 22—24; cf. A., 1912, ii, 858; 1915, i, 105).— It has been 
shown previously that salts of alkaloids are molecular dispersed in 
aqueous solution {loc. cit.) and because of their ionic charge have a 
large cohesion pressure; they are therefore unable to form sub- 
microns and have no surface activity. In every respect the reverse 
is the case for free, non-ionised alkaloids. It is now shown that the 
salts of fatty acids are similar to the salts of alkaloids in the above 
respects. With the exception of formic acid, the free fatty acids 
have a small cohesion pressure, and have a surface activity and 
from butyric acid upwards form submicrons. Here, as in the case 
of the alkaloids, the cohesion pressure decreases with increasing 
molecular weight, whilst the surface activity and the ability to form 
submicrons increases. The lower fatty acids, including propionic 
acid, do not form submicrons, whilst butyric acid forms many 
submicrons, and the higher fatty acids, such as nonoic, decoic, and 
undecoic acids, exist in both a surface active and an inactive form. 
Substances such as amyl alcohol, octyl alcohol, phenol, cresol, 
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aniline, and xylidine have a considerable cohesion pressure, and their 
concentrated solutions contain submicrons and molecular dispersed 
particles, whilst hydrocarbons and alkyl halides have small cohesion 
pressures, and in aqueous solutions exist mainly as submicrons. 
From the above facts, the author claims general validity for the 
rule previously put forward. The smaller the cohesion pressure, the 
greater is the surface activity and tendency to form submicrons. 

J. P. S. 

Films. Spreading of Liquids and the Spreading Co- 
efficient. William D. Harkins and Aaron Feldman (J. Amer . 
Ghem, Soc., 1922, 44, 2665 — ^2685). — ^It is found that the spreading 
of films is, in general, related to what is defined thermodynamically 
as the spreading coefficient. Liquids for which the value of this 
coefficient, S, is positive will spread, whilst those for which it is 
negative will not spread. Actually, the value of the coefficient 
refers to the system, spreading liquid-substance on which the 
spreading occurs, and may bo quite different when A spreads on 
B, from what it is when B spreads on A . For example, most organic 
liquids have positive coefficients with reference to spreading on 
water, and therefore will spread into a film ; but water has a negative 
coefficient with reference to most organic liquids and will not spread 
over them. The value of the coefficient, S, is defined by the 
equation /S==irii— TFc, 4n which is the work of adhesion for 
the interface of the two liquids, and Wc the work of cohesion of 
the liquid which is applied to the surface of the other liquid or solid 
on which the spreading might occur. Thus a liquid will not spread 
if its work of cohesion, which indicates its attraction for itself, is 
greater than the work of adhesion, which indicates its attraction 
for the substance on which the spreading will not occur. The 
values of Wa and Wc are given by the equations : W A=^ya+yb^y<A 5 
Wc=^yhi so that the value of the spreading coefficient may be 
entirely defined in experimental terms by the equation S=ya-- 
(y6+>a6)> where a indicates the liquid which is spreading on the 
liquid or solid represented by 6. A large number of experiments 
have been made on the spreading of organic liquids on the surface 
of water, on the spreading of water on the surface of organic liquids, 
and on the spreading of water and organic liquids on the surface of 
mercury. The results show the importance of the spreading 
coefficient as a criterion of spreading. Unimolecular films axe 
produced on water only when the spreading coefficient has a 
relatively high value. Since these high values seem to occur only 
when the spreading substance contains a polar group in its molecules, 
it is concluded that the presence of such groups is essential for 
spreading on water to a unimolecular film, but not at all essential 
for the production of a film which is thicker than this. Contrary 
to the generally held opinion, benzene is found to spread on a clean 
water surface. The non-spreading of organic liquids on water is 
brought about by the presence in the organic molecule of chlorine, 
bromine, iodine, doubly-linked sulphur, ;^enyl, and the group 
liquids which do not spread on water are insoluble in it, but insoluble 
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liquids may spread on water. The addition of camphor to water 
appears to reduce the value of the spreading coefficient; so that 
many liquids which have small positive coefficients on water will 
not spread on water containing camphor, but those which have 
coefficients sufficiently high are found to spread. The values of the 
spreading coefficients of water and organic liquids on mercury are, 
in every case investigated, foimd to be positive. Water and twenty- 
two of the other liquids were tested with reference to their spreading 
on pure mercury, and in agreement with their positive coefficiente 
were found to spread. The coefficients for the spreading of mercury 
on water and organic liquids are all negative. This corresponds 
with the fact that mercury will not spread on their surface. Since 
the free surface energy of almost all inorganic solids is high, their 
work of cohesion is high, and the work of adhesion is also high with 
reference to practically all liquid substances. Since the work of 
cohesion in water and organic liquids is in general low, the values of 
the coefficients of spreading of these liquids on such solids should 
be positive and in general the value should be high. Thus the 
spreading of these liquids should occur on such solids when the 
surfaces are pure. The frequently occurring phenomenon of non- 
spreading is thus indicated to be due to the presence of an already 
existent film on the solid substance. The removal of such films 
may be brought about by vaporisation, or by the more common 
process of substituting one film for another. This is the ordinary 
function of soap, soap solutions, and other cleansing agents. It is 
difficult for petroleum to penetrate sands which have been wetted 
by water, and for water to penetrate sands which have been wetted 
by petroleum, although either substitution may be effected in time. 
Many oil wells cease to produce petroleum because the sand becomes 
wet with water. Lubrication and many other phenomena depend 
on the wetting of solids by films. J. F. S. 

Measiirement of Adsorption Processes by Means of an 
Interferometer. Ottomar Wolff (KoUoid Z., 1923, 32, 17 — 
19). — Experiments are described to show that for industrial purposes 
an interferometer may be used to ascertain the amount of colloid 
adsorbed from solutions by any given adsorbent. J. F. S. 

Gleneral Theory of the Adsorption of Solutions. Wolfgang 
O sTWALD and Ramon de Izaguirre (KolloidZ., 1923, 32, 57 — 64). — 
In answer to the criticisms of Gustaver (this voL, ii, 57), the authors 
admit that in their recent paper they have interchanged the values 
u and Uq as used by Williams {Medd, Ndbd-Inst*, 1919, 2, No. 27, 1) 
owing to want of clearness in that paper. The authors deny that 
the equation which is put forward in their paper is the same as 
that due to Williams. The equation put forward by Williams is 
special and relates to a single case only whilst that due to the 
authors applies to three cases. In the best investigated case, the 
adsorption of acetic acid solutions by charcoal, the deduction made 
by Williams that Wq=— oo when c==l does not hold. The new 
equation furnishes more and other results than that of Williams. 
The necessity of differentiating between relative and absolute 
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thicknesses of layers in the. investigation of adsorption layers is 
emphasised. In the adsorptikm of colloid particles the adsorption 
layer cannot be unimolecu W in thickness ; it must be at least uni- 
micellar. The adsorption layer may have very different thicknesses, 
depending on the size of the absorbed particles and on the amount 
of water which is adsorbed at the same time. The assumption of 
Gustaver that the adsorption layer has a maximum thickness of 
one molecule is further refuted by the ultramicroscopic observations 
of Traube and Klein (A., 1921, ii, 683) on adsorption layers of 
surface active emulsoids, which vary up to 0*01 mm. thick. 

J. F. S. 

The Sorption of Iodine by Carbons Prepared from Carbo- 
hydrates. James Brierlby Firth (T., 1923, 123, 323 — 327). 

The Absorption of Moisture by Coal (and other Fuels). 
I. A Relation between Degree of Humidity in the Air and 
Moisture Content of Co£d. Burrows Moore and Frank 
Sturdy Sinnatt (T., 1923, 123, 275—279). 

Adsorption of Toluene Vapour on Plane Glass Surfaces. 

Emmett K. Carver (J. Amer, Ghem, Soc., 1923, 45, 63 — 67). — 
Isotherms for the adsorption of toluene vapour on plane glass 
surfaces at 0° have been obtained. The glass used was, after 
thorough cleaning, kept at 200® in a vacuum for twelve hours and 
any gas set free removed by a mercury vapour pump. Pressure 
measurements were made vdth the author’s modified Shrader and 
Ryder optical lever manometer (this voL, ii, 148). The results are 
generally in agreement with Langmuir’s adsorption formula (A., 1918, 
ii, 430), and indicate that the adsorbed layer is not more than one 
molecule thick. J. F. S. 

Fixing of Organic Dyes by Inorganic Substrates. H. 

Rheinboldt and E. Wedekind {KolL Chem. Beihefte, 1923, 17 , 
116 — 188). — The literature dealing with the fixing of organic dyes 
by insoluble inorganic substances has been collected and discussed. 
It is shown that acidic and basic dyes exhibit a different behaviour 
toward similar substrates. In particular, substrates of acidic 
character are only fast dyed by basic dyes, whilst acidic dyes only 
fast dye basic substrates. The results of various authors whicn 
appear to be at variance with the above rule are in reality not so, 
since they do not refer exactly to the same thing. A large number 
of experiments with many dyes and inorganic gels have been carried 
out and give results entirely in agreement with the above rule. 
This rule is not only true for acidic and basic oxides, of which the fol- 
lowing were examined : silica and tin, titanium, zirconium, thorium, 
and cerium dioxides ; aluminium, chromium, and iron sesquioxides ; 
and glucinum, zinc, magnesium, and lead monoxides ; but also for 
sulplndes (arsenic, antimony, and cadmium), and silver chloride. 
In no case was a dye from both classes fixed, with the single excep- 
tion of amorphous carbon. The electro-endosmotic migration of 
the dyes and inorganic substrates was investigated, and it is found 
that fast dyeing only takes place between substrate and dye whea 
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they are oppositely chatmd. The authors are of the opinion that 
the unsaturated valency forces of the crystal lattice of the absorbent 
are responsible for the fixing of the dye. Since these valencies are 
identical with the normal chemical valency, the behaviour of the 
substrate is explained. And since the valencies are of an electro- 
static character, the parallelism of the electro-endosmosis and the 
adsorption is understandable. The fixing therefore consists in the 
binding of the dye to the substrate to form a unimolecular layer of a 
molecular additive compound. This process the authors term 
adsorption by dectro-affinity. It is held that the adsorption by 
electro-aflfinity is not restricted to substances which have ordered 
crystal lattices, and the charge of sols, gels, and other colloidal 
material is attributed to the action of the same surface valencies. 

J. F. S. 

^ Exact Process for the Determination of the Coefficient of 
Diffusion in any Solvent. Ernst Cohen and H. E. Bruins 
(Z. physikaL Chem,, 1923, 103, 34 9 - 40 3). — The authors have 
summarised and criticised the method available for the determination 
of the coefficient of difPusion. A process for the exact determination 
of the diffusion coefficient has been devised. The apparatus 
consists of six thick glass plates of the same diameter, which fit 
exactly on a firm central axis. The four middle plates are firmly 
fixed and three holes bored through them so that in each plate there 
are three holes relatively in the same position. These plates are 
placed between the other two, which constitute a base and a cover 
plate. The hole in the lowest bored plate is filled with the liquid of 
which the diffusion is to be measured, by means of a small hole 
which can be brought above it by rotating the necessary plates. 
The other three plates with holes are brought into such a position that 
the holes in them are above one another, but not above the hole in the 
lowest plate, and filled with the solvent. The arrangement now is 
that of two tubes filled with liquids, which by rotation of the bottom 
bored plate may be brought info contact. When the whole apparatus 
has reached the required temperature, the liquids are brought info 
contact and the cfiffusion commences. After a sufficiently long 
period, the plates are twisted so as to cut the column of liquid into 
tour isolated parts and the composition of each is estimated by 
the Rayleigh Lowe interferometer. It is claimed for the apparatus 
that it may be used for all types of liquids, of which oiuy small 
quantities are necessary. It may be used at any temperature over 
a wide range, and there is no error due to vibration or shaking when 
the liquids are brought info contact. By the use of an air thermo- 
stat, the temperature is known, and may be kept constant to 0*03®. 
The error of the method is not greater than 0-3%, and individual 
measurements are reproducible to 0-1 — 0*3%. J. F. S. 

Validity of the Stdkes-Einatein Law for Diffusing Mole- 
cules. Ernst Cohen and H. R. Bruins (Z. physiJm. Chem., 
1923, 103, 40 1—4 50). — ^The validity of the Stokes-Ebostein equation 
for the diffusion in solutions at various temperatures has been 
investigated by means of the diffusion apparatus previously 
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described (preceding abstract). The pair of liquids tetrabromo- 
ethane and tetraoMoroethane has been used ,and the diffusion 
velocity measured at temperatures from 0® to 60°. The viscosity of 
tetrachloroethane has be^ determined over the same temperature 
range with a maximum error of 0*06%. Divergences from the 
Stokes-Einstein law have been observed which are at least three 
times as great as the experimental error. The divergences are in 
the sense that the temperature coefficient of the velocity of diffusion 
is smaller than would be expected. The following values of the 
relative viscosity of tetrachloroethane are record^ : 0°, 1*6219, 
10*0°, 1-3113, 16°, 1-1924, 25°, 1-0000, 36°, 0-8641 and 50°, 0-6917. 
The absolute fluiffity of tetra^oroethane is given by the formula 
V^/T=013796 (1+0-0191716I+0 0000092562). J. p. S. 

The Capabilities of the Rapid Dialyser. A. Gutbiee, 
J. Hubee, and W. Sohiebee {Chem. Z^.,'1923, 47, 109—110). — 
Further investigation of the rapid dialyser described previously 
(A., 1922, ii, 651). The effect of using tap water instead of distilled 
water for the outer liquid was studied, and it was found that 80 — ■ 
90% of the electrolytes can advantageously be removed from 
colloidal solutions by dialysing against tap water, after which 
point distilled water must be used. Experiments indicated that 
dialysis was more efficient the greater the speed of rotation of the 
membrane and stirrer ; 100 revolutions per minute was satisfactory, 
with slightly greater eflteiency at 150 per minute. Generally, a 
flow of 5 litres of water per hour in the outer vessel is sufficient. The 
use of more than 10 litres per hour produced no corresponding 
increase in the rate of dialysis. G. F. M. 

The Law of Solution. Paul Mondaik-Monval {Compt. 
rend,, 1923, 176, 301 — 304). — ^Measurements made with a very 
soluble salt, sodium nitrate, show that it obeys very exactly the 
equation established by Le ChateUer for the solubility of salts in 
water (A., 1885, 340 ; 1894, ii, 272). W. G. 

Solubility and Chemical Constitution. H. J. Pries (Sec. 
trav. cMm,, 1923, 42, 25 — ^28). — ^It has been concluded by Harkins 
(A., 1921, ii, 242) and by Langmuir (A., 1917, ii, 19) that adsoiption 
and solubility are closely related. Both authors attribute orienta- 
tion phenomena exhibit^ by organic substances with water to the 
tendency of the polar group to ffissolve in water. It is pointed out 
that the arbitrary circumstance that these researches were carried 
out with water and an organic substance containing a group more 
or less similar to water may lead to erroneous conclusions. With 
organic acids and water, solubility and adsorption are both caused 
by the same group, but this is not generally the case. A number of 
examples are given showing that solubility in hydrocarbons such as 
light petroleum depends, not on polar ^ups, but on saturated 
hydrocarbon mups. Solubility depends in general on similarity in 
kind and nunu>er of atoms present in the molecules of the substances 
in question. Adsorption represents a case of hetero-complex 
formation, whilst in solution the complexes have the character of 
homo-compounds. E. H. R. 
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Contraction on Solution of Various Substazices in Water. 

JiTBNDRA Nath Rakshit {Reprint Indian Assoc. Cultivation Sci., 
1917, 3, pp. 1 — ^21). — ^MaJdnguse of datafromLandoltand Bbmstein’s 
tables, the author has calculated the contraction which takes place 
when 100 g. of various substances are dissolved in various quantities of 
water. The values have been calculated for sulphuric acid, nitric 
acid, formic acid, stannic chloride, acetic acid, methyl, ethyl, propyl, 
wobutyl, and t^oamyl alcohols, glycerol, acetonitrile, acetone, 
nicotine, ammonia, hydrogen chloride, sodium and potassium 
hydroxides, sodium chloride, tartaric acid, chloral hydrate, phenol, 
sucrose, Isevulose, dextrose, maltose, and invert-sugar. In some 
cases, the contraction increases with increasing dilution, whilst in 
others the contraction increases, passes through a maximum, and 
then decreases with increasing dilution. J. F. S. 

Efiect of Scratching the Wall of a Vessel with a Glass Rod. 

L. Dede (Z. EleJctrochem., 1922, 28, 543) ; Robert Fricks {ibid., 
1923, 29, 44 — 46). — A continuation of the controversy on the 
cause of crystallisation when the walls of a tube containing a 
solution are rubbed with a glass rod (cf. A., 1922, ii, 692, 744). 

J. F. S. 

Viscosimetric Researches on Lyophilic Sols. H. G. 

BtTNGENBERG DB JoNG {Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 1 — ^24). — The 
greater proportion of viscosity measurements recorded in the 
Uterature cannot claim an accuracy of more than a few per cent. 
The conditions necessary to attain an accuracy of 0*1 to 0*2% are 
discussed, and in particular the two most important sources of error, 
the systematic error of the viscosimeter and the method of setting 
the instrument. For a given capillary, there is a maximum average 
rate of flow for a given liquid so that the deviation from Poiseuille’s 
law shall not be greater than 0*1%. A formula for calculating this 
rate was given by Griineisen {Wiss. Abh. Phys. Tech, Reichsanstalt, 
1905, 4, 151). By means of this formula, the systematic error of the 
viscosimeter and the necessary length and fineness of capillary can 
be calculated. The error of setting can be minimised by fixing the 
instrument so that the line joining the centres of the upper and lower 
reservoirs in the Ostwald viscosimeter is vertical, instead of one of 
the hmbs. Measurements of viscosity recorded in the literature are 
subjected to a general criticism and in particular the work of 
Hatschek on the viscosity of gelatin sols (A., 1911, ii, 98 ; 1913, ii, 
835), and that of Rothlin (A., 1920, ii, 18), is discussed. Hatschek 
observed with a number of lyophilic sols that the viscosity depends 
on the rate of flow or shear, and he supposes that this phenomenon 
supports the theory of a dodecahedral structure of concentrated 
lyophilic sols. Rothlin divides lyophilic sols into two groups, one 
of which follows Poiseuille’s law, whilst the other does not. These 
deviations are to be ascribed to the formation of larger aggregates 
in the sol through gelation; these aggregates, according to the 
conditions of flow, can be broken down to different extents, and so 
give rise to the observed irregularities. This explains the fact, in 
the case of both Hatschek’s and Rothlin’s abnormal sols, that the 
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viscosity inoreaBod with time, due to progressive gelation. At higher 
pressures^ such systems would approximate more and more closely 
to Poiseuille’s law, as Bothlin found. It is concluded that, for 
viscosimetric measurements to have any value, the 83 ;^tem under 
examination must not only follow Poiseuille’s law, but the disperse 
phase must retain its stability. Experiments with agar sols show 
that at 50^, that is, above the gelation temTOrature, agar sols follow 
Poiseuille’s law within 0*2%, although at 2T deviations of more than 
100% are shown. Moreover, above the gelation temperature all 
hysteresis phenomena are absent, and mechanical treatment has 
no influence on the viscosity. The only alteration in viscosity 
with time shown by these sols is a slight decrease due to hydrolysis 
of the disperse phase. When such an agar sol is diluted with 
electrolytes, a final equilibrium is reached immediately. 

It is suggested that the term sol should exclude all liquid systems 
(1) which show deviations from Poiseuille’s law; (2) where the 
viscosity is influenced by mechanical treatment, (3) where gelation, 
coagulation, and ageing phenomena generally are present, 

E. H. R. 

TopoKdiemical Reactions. Crystal Formation in Colloidal 
Metals. V. KoHUSCHtiTTEB and K. Stecx {Z. Elektrochem., 
1922, 28, 554 — 568). — The frequent formation of silver crystals in 
solutions of colloidal silver has been explained partly on thermo- 
dynamic grounds as the result of solubility differences between silver 
particles of different sizes and partly as a result of the formation of 
crystal aggregates of the ultramicroscopic crystalline particles due to 
action of a molecular field. Both views are open to criticism ; on 
the one hand, on account of the excessively small solubility of 
metallic silver, and, on the other, because of the constitution of the 
surface of colloidal particles. The author is of the opinion that 
chemical reactions are responsible for the crystallisation. It is 
shown that in eighteen months definite silver crystals form in Lea’s 
sol, but in pure sols, prepared by the reduction of silver oxide with 
hydrogen, no silver crystals were visible until the sol had been kept 
for twelve years; the same applies to gels which are free from 
electrolytes and protective colloids and are preserved under water. 
Well-formed polyhedra are produced by the action of ferric-ions or 
silver-ions on coagulated gels and other forms of colloidal silver. 
Also the reduction of a silver-ion solution with ferrous-ions, within a 
definite range of concentration, produces a transient coUoidally- 
dispersed metal which speedily forms crystals. • The localisation of 
the reaction, by adding a solid ferrous salt to a solution of sUver-ions 
or by adding a solid silver salt to a solution of ferrous-ions, accelerates 
the crystal formation. In keeping with the experimental results, 
the formation of cr^tals from colloidal solutions is to be regarded 
as due to a maturing process in consequence of the silver of the 
micellfls entering into the reversible reactions Ag+Fe"* ZZ Ag’ + Fe** 
and Ag+Ag*^Agg*, whereby the pressing together of the reaction 
products in and on the coUoidal pa^cles is probably determinatiyo 
of the coxnmenoement of the reaction and also of the specific forout 
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ation of the crystalline silver. Observations on various oxides and 
sulphides lead to the view that, in the formation of crystals in 
colloidal systems, electromotive actions play a part. These are due 
to the formation of concentration cells in the colloidal systems. 

J. F. S. 

The Constitution of Colloidal Gels. J. Duclaux (BtilL 
8oc, chim,, 1923, [iv], 33, 36 — 43). — theory of the constitution 
of reversible gels is developed in which it is suggested that they are 
composed of three elements : the fluid which may be water or some 
other solvent, an insoluble solid forming with the fluid an irre- 
versible gel, or sponge-like structure of ultra-microscopic cells, 
and a soluble solid dissolved in the solvent of the gel. The mole- 
cules or micellae of this substance, which may be either crystalloid 
or colloid, are too large to be able to escape from the cellules of 
the sponge, but they are small enough for their solution to have 
a certain osmotic pressure in relation to the pure solvent. This 
solution is the “ plasm ’’ of the gel, and its swelling and expansion 
in a solvent are due to the osmotic pressure of the plasm. The 
limit of expansion is reached when equilibrium is attained between 
this osmotic pressure and the cohesion of the cellular structure 
of the gel. If the osmotic forces are strong enough, continued 
inflation of the cellules may result in the dissolution of the gel, 
and the separation of the soluble and insoluble constituents. The 
mechanical properties of the gel will evidently depend on the 
relative proportion of the two solid constituents, in gum arabic, 
or nitro-cellulose solutions prepared in the warm; the insoluble 
constituent is almost absent, and the tendency to gel formation 
is a minimum, but in gum-tragacanth, or cellulose-nitrate solutions 
prepared in the cold, the insoluble constituent dominates and 
manifests itself by gel formation or high viscosity. G. F. M. 

The Influence of a Dissolved Crystalloid on the Rigidity 
of Gels. F. Michaud (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 1196—1198).— 
By means of a method recently described {ibid., 1922, 174, 1282), 
the author has measured the rigidity of gels the moduli of which 
were less than any previously measured. The dissolved substances 
were added in solution to the liquid gel, the whole being allowed to 
set. The rigidity of gelose or gelatin gels is considerably decreased 
by the presence of acids or bases. In the case of gelatin, a strong 
acid exerts a more marked effect than a strong base, whilst the 
converse is the case if the gel is dilute. The curves obtained show 
that the action of the acid is a linear function of the concentration 
of the gel ; that of the base is parabolic, so that addition to a gel 
of increasing quantities of base or acid eventually causes the base 
to exhibit a greater influence than the acid for equimolecular 
quantities. The disposition of the curves obtained for gelose is 
in the inverse sense. The author suggests that these results are 
consistent with the amphoteric properties of gelatin, and that, 
by analogy, gelose shoiild be regarded as amphoteric, its basic 
being stronger than its acid function. The action of salts on the 
gel depends primarily on the amount hydrolysed : for those which 
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are not hydrolysed, the molecular lowering of rigidity is about 
one-tenth that of an acid or base. The action of organic sub- 
stances is variable ; sugars and glycerol have practically no effect, 
urea, urethane, and acetamide act similarly to mineral salts, whilst 
resorcinol, quinol, and, above all, tannin bring about a very much 
greater decrease than an acid or base. H. J. E. 

Colloid Chemistry of Urate Jellies. E. Keeseb and H. 
ZocHEB (KoIL Chem, Beihefte, 1923, 17, 189 — 217). — ^An investig- 
ation of urate jellies, particularly those of lithium and sodium. 
It is shown that the jelly-forming urates belong to the class of 
electrolyte colloids and have properties which are parallel with 
those of soaps and similar substances. Microscopic examination 
of lithium urate jellies shows the presence of long, optically aniso- 
tropic, negative doubly refracting jelly particles and also of radial 
structures which extend into the rest of the jelly mass. The 
addition of methylene-blue to the long jelly particles produces a 
dichroic coloration, and the structure becomes fibrous. The dis- 
persion of the double refraction is abnormal. The long structure 
of the particles cannot be confirmed by ultramicroscopic examin- 
ation because of their size. Solutions of urates cannot be obtained 
in a viscous state like the anisotropic sols of vanadium pentoxide 
and benzopurpurin, neither do the urate solutions show streaming 
double refraction nor magnetic double refraction. Before lithium 
urate solutions pass into jellies, they become turbid, and after the 
jelly has formed, the turbidity, for the most part, disappears. 
It is suggested that the turbidity is due to droplets form^ by 
an unmixing of the solution. Mechanically effected changes in 
the jellies are irreversible, that is, after displacement the jelly does 
not resume its original form when the displacing force is removed. 
The residue obtained by subjecting the jellies to pressure shows 
but slight swelling power. The rigidity of the jellies increases 
with increasing concentration of the solution of lithium urate 
from which they are formed. The rigidity of jellies of constant 
composition increases with increasing addition of a lithium salt, 
and the transformation into the crystalline condition takes place 
more slowly the more rigid the jelly. In aU cases, cr 3 rstallisation 
commences at a number of isolated but equally distributed points 
throughout the jelly mass. The addition of non-electrolytes such 
as carbamide, sugar, glycerol, or alcohols reduces the rigidity of 
the gels increasingly with increasing concentration, and retards 
the crystallisation generally. Carbamide is exceptional, inasmuch 
as it accelerates the crystallisation. Protective colloids are without 
effect on the jellies. Examination of the jellies by X-rays shows 
that particles of suflScient size to produce Rontgen interference 
figures are absent, whereas a similar examination of cr^talline 
lithium urate gives very broad interference bands, which shows 
that the true size of the particles is considerably less than that 
of the needles visible in the microscope. Lithium \irate is a 
negatively charged colloid. The residues obtained by drying the 
jelBes are colloidal in character and have the power of adsorbing 
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ga43es. Thus 1 g. of lithium urate will adsorb 0*6 c.c. of nitrMen 
at atmospheric pressure. J. F. S. 

Interfacial Tension between Gelatin Solutions and Toluene. 

S. E. Shbppaed and G. S. Sweet (J. Amer. Chem. 8oc., 1922, 44, 
2797 — ^2805). — ^The general relationship of the orientation of 
specific atom groups in the molecule to the emulsoid colloid state 
is discussed. A number of experiments on the separation of 
gelatin at a benzene-water interface have been carried out ; these 
consisted in shaking 1*0%, 0*1%, and 0*01% aqueous solutions 
of gelatin with an equal volume of benzene at 30°, 40°, and 50° 
and measuring the volumes of the resulting benzene, water, and 
foam phases. The foam or interfacial layer consists of benzene 
dispersed in and protected by hydrated and aerated gelatin, and 
is partly stabilised. In further experiments, air was excluded and 
toluene substituted for benzene, and here it was found possible 
to shake the liquid without much separation of the gelatin in the 
toluene, although a considerable amount of toluene was emulsified 
in the gelatin solution. The stability of the gelatin foam at various 
hydrogen-ion concentrations was found to increase from both 
sides of the isoelectric point and to be most stable at this point. 
The interfacial tension of gelatin solutions of varying hydrogen- 
ion concentrations has been determined at 30°, 35°, and 40° by 
measuring the drop number of the solution. The drop number- 
hydrogen-ion concentration curves all lie above the corresponding 
curves for water, and all the gelatin solution curves show a char- 
acteristic break near the isoelectric point, the maximum reduction 
of interfacial tension being at Ph==4*8. J. F. S. 

Classification of Disperse Systems in Connexion with the 
Mechanism of True and Colloidal Solution and Precipitation. 

P. P. VON Weimakn (Roll. Chem, Beihefte, 1923, 32, 72 — 114). — 
A survey of dispersoid chemistry in which classifications of disperse 
systems accorduig to the state of aggregation of the particles and 
according to the ‘‘ external ’’ degree of dispersion are put forward! 
The imperfect nature of the static classification is pointed out, 
and a large number of tables are given of the appearance of pre- 
cipitates of sparingly soluble substances at various times after 
their formation. J. F. S. 

Velocity of Flocculation of Selenium Sols. H. B. Kbuyt 
and A. E. van Abkel {Kolloid Z,, 1923, 32, 29 — ^36). — The velocity 
of flocculation of selenium sols of various concentrations by 
solutions of potassium chloride and barium chloride of various 
concentrations has been determined at a series of temperatures 
from 16° to 20°. It is shown that the region of rapid flocculation 
for. potassium and barium chloride lies at very high concentrations 
of mese electrolytes. This result has been confirmed by measure- 
ments of the boundary charge of the sols. The results show that 
Smoluchowski’s theory is v^d in the re^n where the velocity 
of flocculation is not far removed from that obtaining when the 
colloidal particles are totally discharged. The resiSts deviate 
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strongly from this theory when smaller concentrations of dectrolytes 
are used; the divergence consists in a continuously decreasing 
velocity of flocculation. The boundary charge of the sols has 
been determined in the presence of a solution of various concen- 
trations of potassium chloride, barium chloride, potassium hydr- 
oxide, and hexamminecobaltic chloride. It is shown that the 
addition of hydrazine increases the boundary potential, and that 
after the addition of ten m.mols. of barium chloride the particles 
stiU possess a charge. The addition of potassium hydroxide 
increases the boundary potential, and it is therefore suggested that 
the like action with hydrazine is due to hydroxyl-ions. J. F. S. 

CoUoidal Phenomena in Paintings. Cu. Coffignieb (Bull, 
Soc. chim,, 1923, [iv], 33, 128 — 132). — ^The thickening or swellii^ 
of the paint in oil paintings is a colloidal phenomenon, and is 
. attributable to the action of the resin acids in the varnish on the 
lead or other heavy metal compounds uised in the paint, whereby 
a colloidal metallic complex is formed wWch behaves as a reversible 
gel. The phenomenon is particularly noticeable and rapid with 
colophony varnishes, but it also occurs with other materials possess- 
ing free acidity. Congo and kauri gums, for example, whilst not 
braving in this way with white lead, show the reaction with 
litharge or zinc white, but it can be prevented in all cases by 
eliminating the free acidity of the resin or gum. For this purpose, 
neutralisation with calcium carbonate or hydroxide is not so 
satisfactory as esterification, as the “ neutralised material has 
still a certain acid value which is not reduced to zero even by 
calcium hydroxide. Esterification of the gum or colophony with 
glycerol furnishes a material from which a neutral varnish can be 
prepared, and the troublesome phenomena above referred to then 
no longer occur, even with litharge or zinc white. G. F. M. 

General Nephelometry. M. U. C. Al. Lednicky (KoUoid Z., 
1923, 32, 12 — 17), — general discussion of the application of nephel- 
ometry to colloidal solutions. It is shown that in comparisons it is 
essential that the illumination should be uniform and symmetrical ; 
the beam of light should be horizontal and parallel. The surfaces 
of the solutions should be the same height and the concentration 
such that Beer*s law holds, and so low that the boundaries of the 
Tyndall cone are sharp. The light should be monochromatic, 
and in the case where the two solutions have not the same colour 
a filter must be used before the light reaches the eye. J. F. S. 

Non-, Uni-, and Bi-variant Equilibria. XXII. F. A. H. 

ScHREiNBMAKBBS (Proc, K. Akod. Wetmsch, Amsterdamy 1923, 25, 
341 — ^353). — In continuation of previous work (A., 1922, ii, 430), 
the author has investigated mathematically the condition deter- 
mining the equilibrium of n components in a system comprismg 
n+1 phases, when the quantity of one of the components is 
infinitesimally small, and has examined more especially the effect 
of a small quantity of added substance on a non-vaiiatit equilibrium. 
Expressions are derived for the partition of the added substance 
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between the various phases and for the temperature and pressure 
changes respectively occurring on such addition. Fy £, and Q 
representing the respective phases, it is shown that when a sub- 
stance X is added to a system in non-variant unary equilibriim, 
E(x=^Q)=F+L+0, an equilibrium arises which is represenW 
on the P—T diagram by a curve commencing at the non-variant 
point of the equilibrium iP(a:=0). When the added substance 
occurs in the liquid phase only, this curve corresponds with the 
curve L—F-\-0 of the system J5(a:=0). If the added substance 
occurs both as liquid and vapour, then the equilibrium curve is 
situated in region F, and its direction is determined by the partition 
of X between the vapour and liquid phases. When the added 
substance occurs both in the liquid and solid phases, the curve is 
situated in the region Oy and its initial direction is determined 
by its partition between mixed crystals and liquid. In the case 
when the added substance occurs in the three phases, the curve 
may be situated in any of the three regions i, Fy or 0, Its direction 
is then defined by the partition of the added substance between 
the three phases. J. S. G. T. 

Determination of the Chemical Equilibria between Various 
Stages of Oxidation by Means of Electrometric Measure- 
ments. I. The Equilibrium between the Sulphates of 
Bi-, Ter-, and Qua^i-valent Manganese in Sulphuric Acid 
Solution. G. Gbube and K. Huberich (Z. Elektrochem.y 1923, 
29, 8 — 17). — Oxidation potential measurements of mixtures of 
the sulphates of manganese in sulphuric acid of various concen- 
trations have been made for a large number of solutions at 12°. 
It is found that in a solution which contains 0*05 g. atom of man- 
ganese in a litre of 15iV-sulphuric acid when at 12° the ratio of 
the stages of oxidation is 1:1, the following oxidation potentials 
exist ; €°MnW Mn^^= 1 *51 1 volts, c°Mn“^ Mn‘''= 1 *942 volts, and 
1*577 volts. Thcso potentials are slightly dependent 
on the total concentration of manganese, but strongly dependent 
on the concentration of the acid. Increasing concentration of 
acid displaces the values to less positive potentials. Using the 
measured potentials, the equilibrium constant of the reaction 
Mn 2 (S 04)3 ZT MnS 04 +Mn(S 0 J 2 was calculated. This value also 
changes with the acidity and ^e total concentration of manganese, 
and has been determined for a total manganese concentration of 
0*05 g. atom per litre in concentrations of sulphuric acid varying 
between 9*liV and 24*2iV^. From the determinations, it is shown 
that a 0*05ilf-solution of manganic sulphate in 9*liV^-sulphuric 
acid decomposes according to the above equation to the extent of 
39%> but in 24*2iV^-8ulphuric acid to the extent of 6*7%, that is, 
the equilibrium is displaced toward the left of the equation with 
increasing concentration of acid. The existence of this equilibrium 
is the cause of the abnormal behaviour of manganic sulphate on 
hydrol 3 rsis. With this substance, hydrolysis produces manganous 
s^phate and a hydroxide of quadrivalent manganese. This is 
due to the fact that of the components of the equUibrium, quadri* 
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valent manganese sulphate, Mn(S 04 ) 2 , is most easily hydrolysed, 
whereby the equilibrium is disturbea and still more smphate is 
product, so that the reaction takes place completely from left 
to right. J. F. S. 

Equilibrium Cxelatin-Hydrochloric Acid. R. be Izaguiebe 
(Kouoid Z,f 1923, 32, 47 — 51). — ^It is shown that the view put 
forward by Lloyd and Mayes (A., 1922, i, 280) on the basis of 
measurements of the hydrogen-ion concentration in solutions of 
gelatin containing hydrochloric acid, that at concentrations below 
0*04iV^ the hydrochloric acid is attached to the amino-group and 
at higher concentrations to the nitrogen atom of the poly- 
peptide group, cannot be substantiated from the measurements. 
So far as the accuracy of the measurements permits, it must be 
held that they point rather to a continuous curve for the hydrogen- 
ion combination curve. But from this it does not follow that a 
chemical combination has taken place between the hydrochloric 
acid and the gelatin, for a logarithmic equation similar to the 
adsorption equation leads to a similar curve. It is also shown 
that the change of the electric charge of an adsorbent during an 
adsorption process can lead to curves of the most divergent type. 
Since such changes do take place during the adsorption of ions, 
the point has to be settled whether the combination with ions is 
to be regarded as a chemical process or merely as an adsorptive 
process. J. F. S. 

The Dissociation of Silver Sulphate. (Mlle) 6. Mabohal 
{Compt, rend., 1923, 176, 299 — 301). — ^The decomposition of silver 
sulphate under the influence of heat gives rise to an equilibrium 
reaction forming a bivariant system which becomes univariant if 
care is taken to have in the gaseous phase only the gases coming 
from the decomposition. The author has made a study of this 
equilibrium under these conditions. Above 660°, silver sulphate 
decomposes according to the equation 

Ag2S04«iq - v'— 2Agm,j-|“S02gfa8”f“^2Jft« 

and there exists in the gaseous phase a small amount of sulphur 
trioxide to satisfy the equilibrium 

2SU3gaa 2S02gai+02|ai 

Using the equation q=[4:'57(log K 2 —logKj)TyT^]/(T 2 —T^), the 
heat absorbed in the decomposition is calculate as 82*4 cal. 
between 820° and 1000°. Using Nemst's equation, the values 
obtained are 103*9 cal. at 820° and 103*2 cal. at 1000°. By means 
of the experimental results it is i) 088 ible to calculate the state of 
equilibrium of the bivariant system for each temperature if it is 
arranged for the pressure of the oxygen at equilibrium to be equal 
to 1 /6 atmos. pressure of the oxygen in the air. W. U. 

Equilibrium of the Reaction between Metallic Silver, 
Cupric Chloride in Aqueous Solution, and Solid Cuprous 
and Silver Chlorides. Graham Edgar and Lawrence S. 
Cannon (J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2842 — ^2849). — The 
reaction CuCl+AgCl+H 20 =CuCl 2 +H 20 +Ag has been inves- 
tigated in the presence of hydrochloric acid of various concentrations 
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at 26® and 40®. The equilibrium constant has been obtained from 
both sides. The method is to shake the reagents together in 
coloured bottles and analyse the solution after equilibrium has 
been attained. The equilibrium constants have been calculated, 
making use of the principle of “ ionic strength ** and the values 
1*86 X 10-^ for 25® and l*61xl0“« for 40® obtained. From these 
values, the increase in the heat content of the system is calculated 
by means of the expression AH =BTH .log gKjdT and the value 
— 1765 cal. obtained. The increase of free energy of the systom 
is calculated for 26® and the value AF=7820 cal. obtained. These 
values have been compared with the values obtained by Noyes 
and Ellis (A., 1918, ii, 27), Lewis and Lacey (A., 1914, ii, 521), 
and Noyes and Chow (A., 1918, ii, 214), and a moderate agreement 
has been found between the two sets of values. The present data 
afford a measure of support for the methods employed by Lewis 
and Randall (A., 1913, ii, 29) in calculating the activities of mixed 
electrolytes. J. F. S. 

Liesegang Rings. I. Silver Chromate in Gelatin and 
Colloidal Gold in Silicic Acid Gel. E ar l C. H. Davies (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2698— 2704).— The author has in- 
vestigated the influence of gravity and light on the formation of 
silver chromate rings in gelatin and gold rings in silicic acid gel. 
A jelly composed of 0*14 g. of potassium dichromate, 4 g. of gelatin, 
and 120 g. of water was brought into contact with a solution of 
8*5 g. of silver nitrate in 100 c.c. of water, the jelly being held in 
various positions so that diffusion could occur vertically down- 
ward and upward and also horizontally. It is found that diffusion 
is slowest when it operates against gravity, but the effect of gravity 
may be counterbalanced by hydrostatic pressure. The mechanism 
of the ring formation is as follows. The silver nitrate diffuses 
into the gelatin and gives what appears to be an opaque region 
which in reality consists of opaque bands ; these preliminary bands 
are further apart as the distance from the surface increases. These 
preliminary bands are due to the unequal rate of diffusion of the 
nitric acid and potassium nitrate produced in the reaction. The 
groups of silver chromate-potassium nitrate crystals, which are 
seen microscopically to form, are gradually broken up as the 
potassium nitrate diffuses away and the silver chromate particles 
become larger because of the oncoming silver nitrate. Hence the 
small bands lose their identity and the large bands are formed. 
Colloidal gold in silicic acid gel produced no rings when kept at 
0® in the dark for nine days, but only isolated gold crystals. On 
placing these tubes in a powerful beam of light for an hour a band 
1*5 cm. thick was formed. The band did not commence as a thin 
line and grow, but the whole area developed a faint yellow colour 
at once, and this grew in intensity as the exposure proceeded. A 
further tube of colloidal gold in silicic acid gel was covered with 
black paper and at distances of 9 cm., 2 cm. bands were cut away. 
The tube was placed in a dark room and the light from an 80 watt 
lamp fell on it for nine days, when slightly green colloidal bands 
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developed at the opening. A similar tube showed no bands after 
keeping for six days in the dark, but on exposure for a few minutes 
to an arc light bands developed at the openings in the paper, but 
no bands appeared between the openings. The tube was kept for 
for a further seven days in the dark at 0°. The paper was then 
entirely removed and the tube exposed to an arc light for three 
hours, when a slight blue colour developed between the original 
bands. J. F. S. 

Liesegang Rings. II. Rhsrtlmiic Bands of Dyes on 
Filter-paper and Cloth by Evaporation. Refractivity, Sur- 
face Tension, Conductivity, Viscosity, and Brownian Move- 
ment of Dye Solutions. £abl 0. H. Davibs (J. Amer, Chem. 
Soc,f 1922, 44, 2705 — 2709; cf. preceding abstract). — Rhythmic 
ban^ of dyes have been produced on filter-paper, cotton cloth, 
and unglazed porcelain by regulated evaporation. Solutions of 
some sixty-two dyes were used in 0’04% and 0*005% concentrations 
with several varieties of filter-paper. A table is given in which 
the following physical properties of the 0*04% solutions are 
recorded : refractive index, surface tension, electrical conductivity, 
viscosity, and Brownian movement. The Tyndall cone and band 
formation are also investigated and the data recorded. It is shown 
that a uniform temperature and a gradual decrease in the rate of 
flow are the important factors in the formation of bands. It is 
probable that just befdre the band forms a film of oriented mole- 
cules is present. J. F. S. 

Calculation of Velocity Constants. A. L. Th. Moesveld 
{Z. physilcal, Chem,, 1923, 103, 481 — 486). — ^The author describes 
a method of calculating the velocity constant of a reaction which is 
more accurate and less arbitrary than the generally adopted method. 
The velocity equation for a reaction of the 72th order can be written 
in the form l/{A—x)^=k't+l/A\ where x is the concentration 
at time t and A at t=0. The method consists in inserting the 
values of A—x and t in the equation for each measurement and 
so obtaining a series of equations with two unknowns, k' and 
l/A^. When these equations are solved by the method of least 
squares, the value of k' is obtained which corresTOnds most nearly 
with the whole of the experimental results. iHirther, from the 
divergence of the ex^rimental value of l/(A—x)^ and the value 
calculated from k', it is at once shown whether the equation chosen 
is the correct one for the case under examination. A simplified 
method of working out the rather complicated calculations is 
given. J. F. S. 

The Speed of the Uniform Movement of Flame in Mixtures 
of the Paraffins with Air. Walter Mason (T., 1923, 123, 
200—214). 

The Roaring of the Bunsen Burner Flame. Karl Glaser 
(Z. angew, Chem., 1923, 36, 38). — ^The phenomenon of the roaring 
of the flame of the Bunsen burner is not a peculiarity of any 
particular gas, but can be caused with any gas by sufficiently 

6 * 
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increasing the pressure above the normal, whereby a corresponding 
increase occurs in the velocity of flow, other things remaining equal. 
The conditions governing the phenomena may be expressed as 
follows, where v is the velocity of flow, c the velocity of the pro- 
pagation of flame for the gas in question, v' a faetor depending 
on the buoyancy of the gas, and c' on the preliminary heating to 
which the gas is subjected in the burner : when v+v'c —(c+c') 
the flame strikes back; when (c+c') the burner bums 

normally, and when v+i;'>—(c+c') the flame roars. G. F. M. 

Piezo-chemical Studies. XVII. Influence of Pressure on 
the Velocity of Reaction in Homogeneous Liquid Systems. 

A. L. Th. Moesveld (Z. physikaL Chem.y 1923, 103, 486 — 504). — 
The pressure coefficient of the velocity of reaction of the change 
5 HBr+HBr 03 = 3 Br 2 + 2 H 20 between the temperatures 1° and 
39® has been determined. It is shown that for the temperature 
range examined it is independent of the temperature. The velocity 
of reaction at a pressure of 1500 atm. is 15*4% less than that at 
1 atm. pressure. The pressure influence is therefore negative 
and very much smaller than that observed in cases of hydrolysis 
carried out under approximately similar conditions. From this 
it is to be concluded that pressure exerts a specific influence on 
the velocity of reaction, and this is not changed by changing the 
external conditions under which the reaction is taking place. 

J. F. S. 

Regularities in the Velocity of Vaporisation. W. Hebz 
(Z. Elektrochem,^ 1922, 28, 526 — ^527). — It has been shown recently 
by Volmer and Estermann that the velocity of vaporisation, 6, is 
given by the equation 0=1 1 V x py/u fT, vhere p is a constant, 
M the molecular weight, and T the boiling point in absolute degrees 
(A., 1922, ii, 193). This indicates that VMjT is proportional to 0. 
The author has calculated the values of VMjT for a large number 
of substances, and finds that the value increases steadily with the 
molecular weight in homologous scries; it also increases with the 
replacement of hydrogen by chlorine. The removal of two hydro- 
gen atoms and consequent formation of a double linking reduces the 
value, whilst the formation of a treble linking causes a still further 
and much larger decrease. Ethers generally have much larger 
values than the corresponding saturated hydrocarbons. J. F. S. 

SoliAility and Specific Rates of Hydrolysis of pp'-Dichloro- 
diethyl Sulphide in Water. Robert E. Wilson, E. W Fuller 
and M. 0. Schur (J, Amer, Chem, 8oc., 1922, 44, 2867—2878).— 
^e hydrolysis of pp'-dichlorodiethyl sulphide in water has been 
mvestigated. It is shown that the hydrolysis in contact with 
water is a two-phase reaction which affects only the molecules 
dissolved m the aqueous phase. The rate of the first stage of the 
reaction determines that of the second stage. Once steadv con 
ditions are established, the concentration of the intermediate 
compound automatically increases or decreases, keeping the rate 
of the second stage just equal to that of the first s^e The 
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amount of intermediate compound present at any time is extremely 
small, and the time required to build up the equilibrium concen- 
tration is generally negligible. The simplest expression for the 
rate of hydrolysis at 25° in alkaline solutions, where there is no 
tendency toward reversal, is dcldt==2Ki(M)=0-30^{M), where 
dcldt is the rate of hydrolysis in millimols. of hydrogen chloride 
produced per litre per minute and (Jlf ) is the concentration of gas 
in millimols. per litre. The second stage of the hydrolysis is sub- 
stantially non-reversible except in very concentrated hydrochloric 
acid solutions. The first stage is, however, reversible to a con- 
siderable extent even in the presence of dilute acids. This reversi- 
bility of one stage serves to retard, but not to stop, the reaction, 
because the intermediate compound of the hydrolysis is being 
continually destroyed by the irreversible second stage. Indirect 
evidence indicates that the second stage 'of the reaction is catalysed 
in direct proportion to the hydrogen-ion concentration in acid 
solutions. Since the rate is also very rapid in alkaline solutions, 
it is very likely catalysed also by hydroxyl-ions. The mathe- 
matical expression for the rate of hyefrolysis in acid solutions is 
<fc/d^==A'’i(i/)--ii(/)(H')(Cl')+W)(H*). A simpler but less 
obviously rational form of this equation is dcldt=2k^(M)l{l'\~ 
^3(Cr)~0-304(iiyr)/(l-f 6*14(01'). This equation has been found 
satisfactory for a wide range of acid concentrations. The solu- 
bility of pp'-dichlorodlethyl sulphide in water at 25° is 0*0043 
mol. /litre, and on substituting this value in the equations above 
the rate of hydrolysis in saturated solutions is obtained. 

J. F. S. 

Velocity of Hydrolysis of Methoxyxnethyl Acetate. Anton 
Skkabal and Maria Belavic (Z. physikal. Chem,, 1923, 103, 
451 — 460). — The velocity of hydrolysis of methoxymethyl acetate 
in O-UZ-solution by 0*1, 0*05, 0*02, and 0*01A^-hydrochloric acid, 
0*lA^-sodium carbonate, and 0*lJV-sodium metaborate has been 
determined at 25° and the values obtained have been compared 
with the values previously obtained (A., 1921, ii, 134) for the 
simple acetals, methylal, and methylene diacetate. The mixed 
acetal is hydrolysed much more rapidly in acid solution than the 
two simple acetals, whilst the velocity in alkaline solution lies 
between that of the two simple acetals. J. F. S. 

Energetics of Sucrose Inversion. Thomas Moran and 
Henry Austin Taylor (J. Amer. Chem, Soc,, 1922, 44, 2886 — 
2892). — The effect of temperature on the potential difference of 
the normal hydrogen electrode is discussed, and it is shown from 
E,M,F, measurements with acetic acid that it is approximately 
proportional to the absolute temperature. Measurements have 
been made on the very short ultra-red absorption of aqueous solu- 
tions of sucrose, dextrose, and tevulose in the region 0*75 — 1*0 p. 
Sucrose and IsBvulose show a band at 0*875 fi which is not present 
with dextrose. The bearing of these results on the critical increment 
of sucrose dihydrate and on the mechanism of the inversion of 
sucrose has been discussed. J. F. S. 

6*— 2 
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Process for Studying the Velocity of Formation of Pre- 
cipitates. Bogsb 6. Boussu (Compt. send,, 1923, 176, 93— 
96), — modified form of Jolibois’s apparatus for studying the 
mixture of liquids (A., 1920, ii, 107) is used. The bottom limb of 
the Y-tube is cut off, and the two side limbs are so adjusted that 
their orifices are 1 cm. apart. The liquids necessary to form the 
precipitate are run at the same rate down the side tubes and mix 
almost immediately. The resulting mixture is allowed to fiow into 
a large volume of water saturated with respect to the precipitate 
the formation of which it is desired to study. This voluma of 
liquid is held at different distances below the point of mixmg, 
and thus the time for the formation of the precipi^te is varied. 
The diluted mixture is filtered at once and the precipitate collected 
and weighed. The errors do not exceed 6%. W. G. 

Catalysts and Chemical Equilibrium. J. Clarens (Bull, 
8oc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 43— 48).— Polemical. A reply to Durand’s 
criticism (A., 1922, ii, 701) of the author’s original paper (A., 1922, 
ii, 436). G. F. M. 

The Catalytic Action of Hydrogen-ions in the Hydrolysis 
of Esters. S. C. J. Olivier and G. Berger (Rec, trav. chim,, 
1922, 41, [ii], 637 — 645). — ^An examination of the rate of hydrolysis, 
under various conditions, of benzyl chloride, a-chlorohydrin, ethyl 
nitrate, and methyl trichloroacetate showed that the presence of 
hydrogen-ions has practically no effect on the speed of the reaction 
in the case of the two first-named substances, a very small effect 
with ethyl nitrate, and a small but quite definite catalytic action 
with methyl tricldoroacetate. The facts observed together with 
those described by Cavalier (A., 1899, ii, 13), Wegseheider (A., 
1902, ii, 493), and Klemenc (A., 1918, i, 220), lead to the conclusion 
that hydrogen-ions have little or no effect on the hydrolysis of 
esters of strong acids. In a brief discussion of the mechanism of 
the reaction, the authors state that theories based on the supposed 
activation of the water by the acid (Rohland, A., 1901, ii, 152; 
Noyes and Sammet, A., 1902, ii, 498) are not satisfactory, as water 
should also be activated in the case of esters derived from strong 
acids. The theory of formation of oxonium salts put forward by 
Stieglitz (A., 1908, ii, 167) is preferred, because an increase in the 
negative character of the group R in R-CO*0*R' decreases the basic 
character of the oxygen and consequently diminishes the tendency 
to form such salts (cf. Kendall and Booge, A., 1916, i, 707). It is 
uncertain whether the hydrolysis is effected by the ion R'COgR*-!!, 
or by activation of the ester at the moment of conversion into 
oxonium salt. H. J. E. 

Catalase Action of Peroxydase. E. Abel (Z. Elektrochem,^ 
1922, 28, 489 — 496). — It is shown that peroxydase catalyses the 
reaction between potassium iodide and hydrogen peroxide only in 
the presence of hydrogen-ions; in faintly allSilhie solution, there 
is no acceleration of the velocity of reaction. The peroxydase 
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was obtained from horse-radish, and is seen in the aboye*mentioned 
reaction to exercise the action of a catalase (cf. A., 1920, ii, 35, 
180). J. F. S. 

The Fine Structure of Atomic Nuclei, and the Deviation 
from Coulomb’s Law in the Interior of the Nucleus. I. 
The Atomic Nuclei of Lithium and fsoHelium. Maximilian 
Camillo Neubergee {Ann. Physik, 1923, [iv], 68, 674 — 582). — 
A theoretical paper in which it is shown that the deviations from 
CJoulomb’s law become smaller as the atomic number increases 
(cf. Smekal, Sitzungsber. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 1920, 130, 149 — 157). 
In this paper the atoms of lithium (atomic weight=6) and f^ohelium 
are examined. The lithium atom is assumed to consist of two a<- 
particles (wohelium) rotating in a ring around a p-particle. This 
arrangement is stable, and making allowance for the deviation 
from Coulomb’s law, it is shown that the heat of formation of one 
gram-atom of Li®=4'72xl0’ Cal. The heat of formation of 
i^ohelium from three hydrogen atoms is Q=4-72x 10® Cal. The 
deviation from Coulomb’s law is considerably greater for wohelium 
than for the Li® nucleus. It is shown that B® is imstable, which 
is in agreement with Aston’s work on the isotopes of boron. The 
upper radius for the Li® nucleus is 2*53 X 10“^® cm., and for ^sohelium 
1*45x10-1® cm. W. E. G. 

The Stability of Atomic Nuclei, the Separation of Isotopes, 
and the Whole Number Rule. William D. Harkins (J. 
Franklin Inst., 1922, 194, 329—356, 521—535, 645—681, 783— 
814; 195, 67 — 106; cf. A., 1922, ii, 702). — A summary of previous 
work on the stability and methods of separation of isotop^, and 
a review of the theory of Harkins and Wilson (A., 1915, ii, 543, 
544) of the evolution of atomic species from hydrogen atoms and 
a-particles, and the experimental evidence in its favour. From the 
relative abundance of the different atomic species in meteorites 
and in the earth’s crust, deductions are made as to the relative 
atomic stabilities and the part played by the ratio of the number 
of protons to electrons in the nucleus in determining the order of 
stability (cf. A., 1922, ii, 490). Five stability principles are 
enunciated, (1) no nucleus is stable unless the number of electrons 
it contains is equal to, or greater than, one-half the number of 
protons {N IP>0*5), (2) as the nucleus becomes more positive 
with reference to its net content of protons, it is essential for 
stability that it shall become more negative with respect to its 
relative content of electrons, (3) the number of electrons in most 
nuclei is even, (4) atomic nuclei, and groups of protons and electrons 
in atomic nuclei, are in general more stable when they contain 
an even, rather than an odd, number of protons, and (5) elements 
of an even atomic number are much more abundant than those 
of odd atomic number. The determining factor for stability is 
the ratio N/P. The principles for the pr^ction of isotopes from 
the chemical or mean atomic weights are illustrated by means 
of the element lithium, for which isotopes with atomic weights 
6 and 7 should exist* For the hypothetical atom with atomic 
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weight 6, ^/P=0*4, and for that with atomic weight 8, jy/P=0'825, 
which is higher than the ratio for any known atomic species. 
Hence it is concluded that these forms of lithium are incapable of 
existence. The principle that the most abundant isotopes of 
elements with even atomic weights will also possess even atomic 
weights has received support from the work of Dempster on the 
isotopes of zinc, and of Aston on the isotopes of tin. In general, 
the most abundant isotope of an element has a charge and a mass 
equal to a whole number times the charge and mass of an a-particle. 
The original theory of Rutherford, that the light atoms are built 
up mostly of particles of mass 3, was not justified. The mode of 
disintegration of the light atoms by the Rutherford method and 
the disintegration of the radioactive elements are discussed. Calcu- 
lations are made of the energy of disintegration of the radioactive 
elements. In conjunction with Lunn, the loss of electromagnetic 
mass due to the approach of protons to electrons has been derived 
(cf. A., 1922, ii, 703). The possibility of distinguishing between 
isotopes by spectroscopic measurements is considered, and it is 
concluded that isotopes should differ chemically. A summary is 
given of the methods previously employed iti the separation of the 
isotopes of neon, chlorine, and mercury, and of the efficiencies of 
the processes of distillation, diffusion, and liquid (‘cntrifuging. 
Evidence is submitted of the separation of cadmium and zinc, 
by a distillation method, to the extent of 0'04 to 0’()5 of a unit 
of the atomic weight. W. E. G. 

A Relation between the Atomic Numbers and the Atomic 
Weights of the Chemical Elements. F Loewinson-Lessino 
{Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 307 — 309). — ^The sum of the atomic numbers 
of tv^o adjacent elements starting from helium give the following 
relationships : for the first twenty elements the atomic weight is 
equal to + or —1 to the sum of the atomic numbers of the element 
and of that which immediately follows it. Starting from scandium 
this atomic difference between the atomic weight in round numbers 
and the sum of the atomic numbers increases and reaches a value 
of 51 at the finish, but in certain groups of elements its value 
remains almost constant. There is in the horizontal rows of the 
periodic system a certain regularity in its increase. Tliis correlation 
allows the atomic weights of the five elements not yet discovered 
to be foretold and atomic weights of certain elements to be corrected 

W. G. ' 

Radicles and the Periodic Classification of the Elements. 

A. Rfus Y Mir6 (Anal. FIs. Quim., 1922, 20, 496 — 500). The 

atomic number of a radicle may be obtained by subtracting from 
the sum of the atomic numbers of its constituent elements twice the 
number of valencies concerned in its formation. For example, in 
the case of ammonium the atomic number is 7+(4xl)—(2x4)=^3, 
equal to the atomic number of lithium. Atomic numbers for other 
radicles calculated in the same way enable them to be assigned 
to appropriate positions in the periodic classification. G. W. R. 
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The AngstrSm S 3 rstem of Units. T. M. Lowby {Rec. trav. 
chim.y 1923, 42, 29). — ^The proposal of Centnerszwer for the intro- 
duction of a unit of atomic mass (ibid.^ 1922, 41, 580) has been 
anticipated by Sir W. H. Bragg (Proc, Phys. Soc,, 1921, 34, 36), 
who proposed that the Angstrom unit of length, 10^ cm., should 
be made the basis of a unit of area 10“^® cm.-^, of volume 10"^ cm,*, 
and of mass lO'^^g. The mass of an atom in Angstrom units is 
then 1*65 times its atomic weight. E. H. R. 

Molecular Dimensions, Molecular Structure, and the 
Viscosity of the Halogens and their Hydrides. Harby 
Schmidt (Z, Physik, 1923, 12, 24 — 27). — ^An extension of the 
equations of Chapman (A., 1916, ii, 416). The mean molecular 
collision area of chlorine, bromine, and iodine have been derived 
by Rankine (A., 1921, ii, 192) from viscosity determinations, and 
from these values, on the assumption that the halogen molecule 
consists of two atoms in contact, the atomic radii have been calcu- 
lated. From these figures and the radius of the hydrogen atom, 
given by the Bohr theory, the mean collision area of the hydrogen 
halides is derived, and compared with data based on viscosity 
measurements. The agreement is satisfactory. On the other 
hand, measurements of the viscosity of hydrogen give values for 
the mean collision area which are not in accord with the assumption 
that the hydrogen rriolecule consists of two hydrogen atoms in 
contact. W. E. G. 

Magnetic Valency and the Radiation Hypothesis. F. T. 

Petecb (Phil, 1923, [vi], 45, 317 — ^323). — ^An inquiry into a 
possible mechanism of chemical change which would assign an 
effective role to radiation of a definite frequency. A theory of 
the valency bond is put forward which is based on the work of 
Oxley (cf. A., 1921, ii, 82). The valency bond is due to the magnetic 
attraction between two ring or vortical electrons, and can only be 
destroyed by the influence of radiation of the right frequency. 
The effects of temperature radiation and external illumination are 
discussed and compared, and the conclusion is drawn that photo- 
catalysis should be observable only where the rate of reaction 
is determined by a dissociation. W. E. G. 

Transformations in Unsaturated Compounds. Negative 
Migration. A New Theory of the Conjugated System 
C:C*C!C. Alfred Gillbt (Bull. 8oc. chim. Bdg., 1922, 31, 
365 — 375; cf. A., 1921, i, 490, 533, 761). — ^A theoretical discussion 
in which the author maintains that by generalising two or three 
types of transformation of which several cases are known, the 
properties of conjugated double bonds may be explained without 
assuming the existence of partial valencies. H. J. E. 

The Metallurgical Applications of Physical Chemistry. 

Cecil Henry Desoh (T., 1923, 123, 280 — ^294).— A lecture 
livered before the Chemical Society on December 14th, 1922, 
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The Identity of Greber. E. J. Holmyabd {Nahure^ 1923, 111, 
191 — 193). — oritioism of Berthelot's view, now commonly held, 
that Geber’s works are European forgeries of the thirteenth century ; 
the author considers the identity of Qeber with Jabir ibn Haiyan 
(eighth centfby a.d.) to be extremely probable. A. A. E. 

The Identity of Geber. J. R. Partington (Nature, 1923, 
111, 219 — ^220 ; cf . preceding abstract). — ^An historical discussion in 
support of the probable authenticity of the Latin works ascribed 
to Geber. A. A. E. 

Improved Optical Lever Manometer. Emmett K. Carver 
(J. Amer, Chem, 8oc,, 1923, 45, 69 — 63). — ^The optical lever mano- 
meter described by Shrader and Ryder (Physical Bev., 1919, 13, 
321) has been slightly modified, whereby the sensitivity has been 
increased to 0*0001 mm. with an accuracy of about 0*0002 mm. 
of mercury. The modifications introduced are : a tube of 44 mm. 
diam. instead of narrow as in the original apparatus ; this eliminates 
the error due to clinging of the mercury to the walls ; a steel float 
instead of glass, which eliminates irregular wetting of the float; 
the knife edges are replaced by steel points, which prevent the 
changes which occur in the seating of the mirror support and so 
prevent a shift of zero; temperature changes were eliminated by 
placing the manometer in a thermostat with an optical glass 
window. J. F. S. 

The Production of Coloured Flames for Use with Spectro- 
photometers and Polarimeters. J. J. Manley (Phil. Mag., 
1923, [vi], 45, 336 — 337). — ^An apparatus is described for the intro- 
duction of aqueous solutions of salts, acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
into the Bunsen flame. This consists of a glass bulb of 20 — 30 c.c. 
capacity blown in the middle of a glass tube 1 cm. in diameter. 
The tube below the bulb is drawn out, bent at right angles, and 
cemented on to a vitrosil tube 6 mm. in diameter with a bore of 
1 mm. Three or four platinum wires 0*3 mm. diameter are placed 
within the pipe of vitrosil, and constitute a wick extending out 
in a horizontal direction. The salt solutions when placed in the 
bulb are fed into the flame by capillary action along the platinum 
wires, and the rate of introduction can be adequately controlled 
by varying the inclination of the tube. W. E. G. 

A Simple Automatic Apparatus for Delivering Drops and 
Keeping a Constant Level in Washing with Acids. Fritz 
Reimann (Biochem. Z., 1922, 133, 112 — 113). — An apparatus is 
described on the syphon principle which delivers a slow current of 
liquid drop by drop at a constant rate. W. O. K. 
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Active Chlorine. Y. Vbnkataramaiah (J. Physical Chem., 
1923, 27, 74 — 80). — ^Pure chlorine, prepared by heating gold chloride, 
was activated by the silent electric discharge, by electrical discharge 
at 20 mm. pressure, by ultra-violet light, or thermally. The 
active variety combines with ozone to form chlorine monoxide, 
with sulphur to form sulphur monochloride, with tellurium to form 
tellurium dichloride, and with benzene in the dark to form benzene 
hcxachloride. It does not react with carbon, and is unstable above 
50®. The activation of chlorine is accompanied by a contraction in 
volume, indicating that the activity is probably due to the presence 
of complex molecules. ' J. S. 6. T. 

Some Fundamental Atomic Weights. E. Moles and J. M. 
Clavera {Anal, FIs, Qaim,^ 1922, 20, 550 — 554). — Revised values 
are given for the atomic weights of fluorine (19*000), chlorine 
(35*457), bromine (79*926), nitrogen (14*008), carbon (12*000), and 
sodium (22*998). G. W. R. 

A Class of Hydrates but little Stable, called Hydrates of 
Gases. A. Bouzat (Comp/, rend., 1923, 176, 253 — 255). — ^The 
author has calculated as accurately as possible the values of Q 
and g, the heats of formation of the hydrates from liquid water 
and solid water, respectively, in the cases of chlorine, bromine, 
and sulphur dioxide, and the values obtained give as the general 
formula for the hydrates MjGILO, which is in agreement with 
the experimental results and the hypothesis of Villard (A., 1897, 
ii, 151). W. G. 

Solubility of Iodine Pentoxide in Sulphuric Acid. Arthur 
B. Lamb and A. W. Phillips (J. Amer. Chem, Soc,, 1923, 45, 108 — 
112). — The solubility of iodine pentoxide has been determined at 
24*77° in sulphuric acid of concentrations 50 — 106%, and is found 
to decrease up to 77% acid, and from this point upwards the 
initial solubility increases. However, a slow transformation of the 
solid phase begins at this point, with the formation of a less soluble 
solid substance. This substance has a maximum solubility at 
104% acid. There is also evidence of a third solid substance in 
equilibrium with acids of intermediate concentrations. A possible 
explanation of these facts is that the main solubility curve (the 
initial curve) represents the solubility of iodic acid, whilst the 
second and probably the third curves represent solubilities of 
iodine pentoxide and of anhydro-iodio acid (HIjOq). J. F. S. 

The Activation of Oxygen and H 3 rdrogen Peroxide by 
Palladium H 3 rdride. N. D. Zelinsky and P. P. Borissow (J5er., 
1923, 56, [JB], 396 — 406). — ^The decolorisation of indigotin in faintly 
acid solution in the presence of palladium foil saturated with 
hydrogen occurs after the same time, whether air or oxygen is 
passed through the solution, although the production of hy^gen 
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peroxide is considerably greater in the latter circumstances. The 
amount of hydrogen peroxide, therefore, has little influence on 
the oxidation of indigotin. 

The formation of hydrogen peroxide when air or oxygen is 
rapidly passed through water containing palladium foil thoroughly 
saturated with hydrogen takes place to a greater extent than has 
been previously supposed and attains a maximum concentration 
of 0‘646 g. per litre. The oxidation of indigotin, however, imder 
the experimental conditions cannot be attributed to this unex- 
pectedly high concentration of hydrogen peroxide, since the effect 
is produced only after a much longer period by solutions of the 
technical agent of considerably greater concentration. 

Decolorisation of indigotin proceeds much more rapidly under 
otherwise similar conditions in the absence of acid, and is observed 
when solutions of technical hydrogen peroxide and indigotin are 
brought into contact with palladium hydride and kept agitated 
by a current of carbon dioxide. Under these conditions, it is not 
possible for fission of the oxygen molecule or formation of a higher 
oxide of hydrogen to take place ; the only possible explanation is 
to be found in the mutual action of palladium hydride and hydrogen 
peroxide. 

Palladium hydride by itself has a marked reducing action towards 
indigotin; conversely, in the presence of hydrogen peroxide the 
oxidising action of the latter is catalytically accelerated by palladium 
hydride. 

If air is passed through water in which palladium hydride is 
immersed and the latter is then removed, a solution is obtained 
which contains hydrogen peroxide, but is much more active towards 
indigotin than a solution of similar concentration which has been 
prepared from the technical peroxide. A similarly active solution 
can be obtained from palladium hydride, hydrogen peroxide, and 
carbon dioxide. If, however, the passage of th^e carbon dioxide 
is prolonged, the hydrogen peroxide is completely destroyed, and 
the solution doco not react with potassium permanganate or zinc 
iodide-starch, even in the presence of ferrous sulphate; the 
activity is, however, rapidly restored by the addition of a little 
hydrogen peroxide. An active solution cannot be obtained from 
palladium and hydrogen peroxide, or from palladium hydride and 
water. The essential condition appears to consist of the presence 
of palladium hydride and hydrogen peroxide. The solution does 
not lose its activity when it is distilled, filtered, or preserved in a 
closed vessel during eight months. The presence of traces of 
palladium or of its compounds cannot be detected. Apparently, 
the effect is due to unusually minute traces of a substance with the 
properties of an inorganic peroxydase, which, for the present, 
cannot be detected analytically. The formation and decomposition 
of the possible compound may conceivably be expressed as follows : 

^ ^^3112(011)2 ^ 0+H20+Pd3H2. The liberated 

oxygen atom affects the oxidation. This hypothesis explains the 
labile condition of hydrogen peroxide in the presence of palladium 
hydride. H. W. 
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Osona and AUotrc^y. P. be Paitw {Ohem. WeeJMad, 1923, 
20, 26). — ^The conception of ozone as an allotrope of oxygen con- 
flicts with the definitions of allotropy, since (1) both axe gases, 
(2) their chemical reactions do not always yield identical products ; 
the action of ozone on unsaturated organic compounds yields 
ozonides, which cannot be obtained from oxygen, (3) their solutions 
are not identical. Ozone, therefore, should not be selected as an 
example of allotropy ; a more suitable example would be grey tin, 
which on heating passes over into the white form at constant 
temperature. S. I. L. 

Forms of Sulphur in Coke. Physico-chemical Study of 
the Sulphur held by Carbon at High Temperatures. Alfred 
R. Powell («7. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1 — 16). — A phase- 
rule investigation of the carbonnsulphiu* complex which exists 
with carbon at high temperatures shows that the sulphur is present 
in two forms, adsorbed free sulphur and sulphur in solid solution 
in the carbon or held on the surface of the carbon in such a manner 
that it cannot be distinguished from a solid solution. Coke pro- 
duced in the laboratory by heating coal rapidly contains sulphur 
in three forms, adsorbed free sulphur, sulphur in solid solution 
in the carbonaceous mass, or held on the surface in such a form 
as to exhibit all the properties of a solid solution and ferrous 
sulphide, together withonuch smaller quantities of calcium and 
magnesium sulphide. When this coke is maintained at a red heat 
for several hours, the adsorbed sulphur slowly passes into solid 
solution. Coke made by the usual commercial process of carbonis- 
ation over a comparatively long period contains, before it is cooled, 
only two forms of sulphur, sulphur in solid solution, as above, and 
ferrous sulphide with smaller quantities of other sulphides, the 
absorbed sulphur being absent or present in inappreciable quantities. 
When coke cools, even with limited access to the air, oxidation of 
ferrous sulphide takes place according to the equation 4FeS+302= 
2 Fe 203 + 4 S. When coke is quenched as in ordinary coke manu- 
facture, the decomposition of ferrous sulphide is incomplete ; this 
is due to the speed with which the temperature of the coke is 
carried below that necessary for oxidation. Coke kept at a tem- 
perature about 500°, even with a limited supply of air, shows an 
almost complete oxidation of the ferrous sulplnde. When hydrogen 
or gas containing hydrogen is led through red-hot coke in a coking 
oven, the sulphur removed as hydrogen sulphide comes from the 
decomposition of the ferrous sulphide, because this compound has 
the highest dissociation pressure of all the forms of sulphur in coke. 

J. P. S. 

The Desulphuration of Metals by Lime. B. Booitch 
{Compt rend,, 1923, 176, 103 — 105). — If the metal is rich in sulphur 
a considerable amount of the sulphur is removed by calcium oxide 
at 1500 — 1600°, but if the sulphur content is low the desulphuration 
by lime or by a basic slag is extremely slow, and at this temperature 
the slag ceases to absorb sulphur when the sulphur content of the 
slag reaches about 22%, although there may still be some unaltered 
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calcium oxide present. If the proportion of calcium fluoride in 
the slag is increased, the absorption of sulphur continues imtil the 
whole OT the oxide is converted into sulphide. W. G. 

Vapour Pressures of Sulphur Dioxide. W. Mund {BuU. Acad, 
roy. Belg., 1919, [v], 6, 529—543). — ^The author has deten^^, 
by the static method, the vapour pressures of sulphur dioxide 
corresponding with temperatures between — 42® and 0®. The 
errors common to such determinations are examined and eliminated 
by methods for the description of which the original paper should 
be consulted. The vapour pressure of sulphur dioxide at 0® was 
found to be 1163*98 mm. or 1*53 atmos., other determinations being 
made at the temperature of fusion of certain eutectic mixtures 
(cf. Bruylants and Mund, ibid., 113). E. E. T. 

Acidity and Electrolytic Dissociation of Hydrogen Selenide. 

M. DB Hlasko (Bull. Acad. Polonaise Sci. Lettres, 1921, [A], 18 — 
25; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, i, 16). — ^The equivalent conductivity 
of the ion HSe', calculated by the Kohlrausch formula, from 
measurements of the conductivity of aqueous solutions of hydrogen 
selenide is 70. The value 1-88x10“^ was obtained for the dis- 
sociation constant of hydrogen selenide. G. W. R. 

Selenium Nitride. Wilhelm Streckeb and Ludwig Claus 
(Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 362 — 383). — Selenium nitride, SeN, has been 
obtained previously as an amorphous, pale orange-yellow, extremely 
explosive powder by the action of gaseous ammonia on a number 
of compounds of selenium. In the hope of securing a better- 
regulated course of the change, the action of liquid ammonia has 
now been investigated. 

The action of liquid ammonia on diselenium dichloride is 
exceedingly vigorous, and results in the deposition of red selenium ; 
a similar result is obtained if the chloride is mixed with chloroform 
or anhydrous benzene, only traces of the nitride being produced. 
In ethereal solution, on the other hand, a pale brown, amorphous 
compound, SegNCl, is formed. Selenium tetrachloride in the 
absence of solvent behaves similarly to the lower chloride towards 
liquid ammonia ; in the presence of carbon disulphide it is converted 
into a pale yellow, amorphous material which could not be satis- 
factorily purified. Selenyl chloride is transformed by liquid 
ammonia in the presence of ether in open vessels into the primary 
product, SeOCL,4NH3, which is decomposed by water into selenium, 
selenium nitride, ammonium chloride and selenite, and selenious 
acid, whereas in a sealed tube it gives selenium nitride in com- 
paratively good yield. 

Diselenium dibromide reacts with gaseous ammonia in the same 
manner as the corresponding chloride; with liquid ammonia in 
the presence of ether, it gives the compcmnd, SejNjBr. The 
reaction of selenium tetrabromide towards liqtdd ammonia 
resembles closely that of the tetrachloride. On the other hand, 
the action of these substances in the presence of carbon disulphide 
proceeds more quietly than when the chloride is used, and ^Ves 
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better yields of the nitride. The change follows a similar course 
in the presence of benzene. 

It therefore appears that the selenium tetrahalides are the best 
initial materials for the preparation of selenium nitride ; the small 
amounts of the latter which are produced when the lower halides 
or the oxy-oompounds are employed appear to be derived from 
intermediately formed tetrahalide. 

Selenium nitride is an amorphous, orange-coloured powder 
which is considerably more sensitive than mercury fulminate to 
shock or blow; it explodes with certainty when heated at 160°. 
According to Vemeuil, its formation from the tetrachloride and 
ammonia is expressible by the equation : 3SeCl4+16NH3= 

3SeN+12NH^Cl+N. In the case of the bromide in the presence of 
carbon disulphide, the volume of nitrogen evolved is far in excess 
of that required by a similar equation, whereas in the presence of 
benzene the reaction 3SeBr44-16NH3=2SeN+Se+N2+12NH4Br 
appears to take place. 

Chlorine and bromine react explosively with selenium nitride. 
In the presence of carbon disulphide, the action of bromine leads 
to the formation of a brownish-green, hygroscopic substance^ 
SeN 2 Br 4 . Bromine vapour diluted with carbon dioxide trans- 
forms solid selenium nitride into ammonium selenohexabromide, 
(NH 4 ) 2 SeBr 3 , the formation of which appears to be due to the 
action of atmospheric moisture on a primary additive product 
of bromine and the nitride. Chlorine, in similar circumstances, 
gives the 'product SeNCL. Bromination of the compound Se 2 N 2 Br 
yields the substance SeN-Br^, whereas exhaustive chlorination of 
the product ScgNCl yielcw ocgNCle, which possibly is not quite 
homogeneous. 

Selenium nitride is not aflEected by solid iodine or by a solution 
of the halogen in ether or chloroform. 

The constitution of selenium nitride is discussed at some length ; 
unfortunately, a suitable solvent is not available for the determin- 
ation of the molecular weight, but reasons are advanced in favour 
of a cyclic structure of the molecule Se 4 N 4 . 

The possibility that selenium nitride is a derivative of azoimide 
has been examined, but this does not appear to be the case. 
Diselenium dibromide reacts with silver azide suspended in benzene 
with the formation of silver chloride and selenium ; similar changes 
occur with lead and sodium azides. Selenium tetrabromide and 
silver azide give a pale yellow compound, which becomes bluish- 
black when exposed to light. Selenium oxychloride and sodium 
azide in the presence of benzene gives nitrogen and the compound 
2NaCl,Se03,H30. H. W. 

New Method of Determination of the Atomic Weight of 
Tellurium. P. Bruylants and J. Miohiblsbn (BvU. Acad. toy. 
Bdg,, 1919, [v], 5, 119 — 130). — ^The ratio Te : and Te : H 2 O have 
been measured. Hydrogen telluride, prepared by the electrolysis 
of dilute sulphuric, acid, using a tellurium cathode, was puriJ^ 
by fractional distillation, etc., from the accompanying hydrides 
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of sulphur, selenium, and antimony, and decomposed into its 
elements at a temperature of 200—220°. The tellurium was 
weighed as such, and the hydrogen oxidised to water by means 
of cupric oxide. A marked difference obtained between the ratio 
Te : Hj, measured directly, and that measured indirectly through 
water, was traced to incomplete decomposition of the hydrogen 
telluride, and, correcting for this, the authors obtain the figure 
127*8 for the atomic weight of tellurium. E. E. T. 

The Allotropy of Tellurium. A Damiens {Ann, Chim,, 
1922, [ix], 18, 282 — 312). — A detailed description of work which 
has been previously published (A., 1922, ii, 498, 562). The general 
conclusion is dravTi that the analogy between the allotropy of 
sulphur and tellurium cannot be accepted, as the latter element 
is clearly differentiated by the existence of a single crystalline 
form. H. J. E. 

Properties of Hydrogen Telluride. P. Bruylants {Bull, 
Acad, roy, Belg,, 1920, [v], 6, 472 — 478). — Pure hydrogen telluride 
was prepared by a mo^fication of the process used previously 
Bruylants and Michielsen, ihid,^ 1919, 119 — 130; this vol., ii, 153), 
and various constants were determined. The triple point has for 
co-ordinates t —45*4°, p 102 mm. The density is d® 2*65. The 
vapour-pressure curve was compared with the curves for ethyl 
alcohol and carbon disulphide, whence the b. p. at 760 mm. was 
calculated as —2*2°, usmg the Ramsay-Young equation. The 
actual b. p. found by experiment was —1*8°. The calculated 
latent heat of vaporisation was found to be L 5*7 cal., whence, 
by Trouton’s Rule, jL/T=20*9. The critical temperature of the 
hydride lies in the region of 200°, if the Guldberg-Guye relation 
holds. E. E. T. 

Acidity of Hydrogen Telluride. Electrolytic Dissociation 
of Hydrogen Telluride. M. de Hlasko {BuU, Acad. Polonaise 
Sci. Lettres, 1919, [A], 73 — 78; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, i, 15 — 
16).— The electrical conductivity of aqueous solutions of hydrogen 
telluride was determined. The value 61 was obtained for the 
equivalent conductivity of the ion HTe'. The value K=2-21 X 10*® 
was obtained for the dissociation constant of hydrogen telluride 
in aqueous solution. G. W. R. 

The After-glow of Activated Nitrogen. Marcello Pirani 
and Ellen Lax {Wise, Verdffenil. Siemens-Konzern, 1922, 2, 203 — 
207; from Chem, Zentr., 1923, i, 17; cf. A., 1921, ii, 197—198).— 
Highly purified nitrogen in sealed glass vessels was submitted to 
high frequency discharge of about 100,000 periods per second. 
The discharge occurs in the form of bright threads joining up with 
the walls of the vessel. At pressures varying from 2 — 700 mm. 
with an optimum at 60—200 mm., a pale blue glow was produced. 
Contamination by gas given off from the walls of the vessels during 
discharge amounted to less than 5x10'®%. In experiments at 
pressures of 150 to 180 mm., nitrogen always showed luminescence 
either at once or after longer discharge (ten minutes). The glow 
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spreads from those parts of the walk of the vessek receiving the 
greatest impact of electrons. The luminescence occurs when the 
nitrogen is contaminated with gases evolved from the hygroscopic 
moisture on the glass walk of the vessek. These may amount 
at 150 mm. pressure to 10“® to 10'^%. Inert gases and electro- 
positive gases such as hydrogen have little effect. Electronegative 
gases such as oxygen, water vapour, and iodine vapour give in 
concentration of about I'SxlO'^ a maximum after-luminescence; 
with 6 to 8x 10'®%, the luminescence k inhibited. Perfectly pure 
nitrogen does not show luminescence. It k supposed that an 
active form of nitrogen k produced which decomposes in the 
presence of small quantities of electronegative gases with emission 
of light. Electronegative gases increase the point discharge and 
thereby the number of active molecules and the rate of decom- 
position. With larger amounts of impurity, the point dkcharge 
is decreased whikt the rate of decomposition k so much increased 
that luminescence only occurs in the region of the lines of dk- 
charge. With still greater quantities of impurity, for example, 
10"2% of oxygen, the decomposition within the region of the Imes 
of discharge is so rapid that luminescence k no longer vkible. 

G. W. R. 

The Catalytic Oxidation of Ammonia by Air in Contact 
with Platinum. EtJoiiNB DECABJEuiiBE [Ann. Chim., 1922, [ix], 
18, 312 — 388). — detailed description of work previously published. 
Fuller particulars are given of the author’s work of the action on 
the catalyst of certain gaseous impurities (A., 1921, ii, 503, 546; 
1922, ii, 284) and ako of work carried out in collaboration with 
Pascal on the effect of variations in the form of the catalyst (A., 
1919, ii, 463). H. J. E. 

The Crystal Structure of Hydrazine Dihydrochloride. 

Ralph W. G. Wyckoff [Amer. J. Sci.y 1923, 5, 15 — ^22). — Using 
Laue photographic and spectrographic data, the structure of 
hydrazine dihydrochloride has been shown to be based on the 
paramorphic hemihedry of the cubic system. The crystal unit 
consists of a cell, 7*89 A. in length, containing four chemical mole- 
cules. An approximate placing of the atoms in the unit cube has 
been made, and the arrangement is analogous to that obtaining 
in crystals of the alkaline-earth nitrates, the hydrazine groups 
occupying positions analogous to those held by the alkaline-earth 
metals, and the chlorine atoms replacing the nitrate groups. The 
distance between adjacent chlorine atoms is approximately 3*96 A. ; 
between chlorine and nitrogen atoms, about 3*14 A. These results 
are at variance with the hypothesis of constant atomic radii. 

W. E. G. 

The Preparation of Hydroxylamine Hydrochloride and 
Acetoxime. Waldo L. Semon (J. Amer. Chem. Soc.y 1923, 45, 
188—190). — ^A modification of Divers’s method (T., 1896, 69, 
1665), in which the conversion of the sodium carbonate first into 
a mixture of hydrogen carbonate and hydrogen sulphite and then 
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into hydrogen sulphite alone is carried out prior to the addition 
of the sodium nitrite, as a result of which the time required for 
the complete operation and the amount of cooling necessary aie 
considerably reduced. Further, the sodium hydroxylai^edi- 
sulphonate is converted directly into acetoxime (cf. Raschig, A., 
1887, 649, 636) and this is then hydrolysed by hydrochloric acid 
and the required hydroxylamine hydrochloride obtained after 
distilling off the acetone (cf. Janny, A., 1883, 680, 681). Under 
these conditions, a product is obtained free from ammonium salts 
and with a yield of 63 — 77%. W. G. 

Black Colloidal Suspensions in Phosphorus. Claude 
Haines Hall, jun. (J. Armr. Chem, Soc., 1923, 45, 67 — 69).— 
The literature relating to black phosphorus is quoted and dis- 
cussed, and it is shown that Thenard’s black phosphorus is a 
colloidal suspension of mercury in the phosphorus, whilst the black 
phosphorus obtained by Bridgman (A., 1914, ii, 647) is a true 
allotropic modification of phosphorus. Using Svedberg's method 
of colloidisation, the author has dispersed copper and mercury in 
molten phosphorus to form colloidal suspensions of these metals. 
The material obtained with copper and mercury was homogeneous, 
readily inflammable, and had d 1*9. When extracted with carbon 
disulphide, tiny, black crystals of copper phosphide were obtained 
in the case of copper, but with mercury droplets of mercury; a 
few red flakes of amorphous phosphorus were obtained in each 
case. J. F. S. 

Action of Light on Arsenic Trisulphide Hydrosol. Ray 

V. Murphy and J. Howard Mathews {J. Amer, Chem. 8oc,, 
1923, 45, 16 — ^22). — The effect of exposing arsenic trisulphide sols 
of varying concentrations to the light of a condensed filament 
lamp for various periods at constant temperature has been in- 
vestigated by measuring the electrical conductivity of the solutions 
after each exposure. The results show that the electrical con- 
ductivity increases on exposing the sols to light, the rate of change 
increasing with decreasing concentration of the colloid. This is 
explained as due to the increased photochemical activity of the 
colloid per unit mass of arsenic trisulphide, brought about by 
the greater dispersion of the more dilute sol. The reaction is 
explained, according to the suggestion of Freundlich and Nathan- 
sohn (A., 1921, ii, 494), as one of a two-stage photochemical oxid- 
ation of hydrogen sulphide to colloidal sulphur and a thionic acid, 
accompanied by a reaction between hydrogen sulphide and the 
thionic acid, which serve as stabilising electrolytes for the micellfle 
of arsenic trisulphide and sulphur, respectively. Removal of the 
stabilising electroljrtes produces a de-stabilisation of the two 
colloids which are consequently precipitated. The increase in 
electrical conductivity is eicplained as due to the building up of a 
concentration of the thionic acid sufficient to serve as the stabilising 
electrolyte for the colloidal sulphur, the reaction between hydrogen 
sulphide and the thionic acid then proceeding at such a rate that 
the equilibrium is maintained between the several components of 
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the system, further change in the electrical conductivity thus 
being prevented. J. 'B'. S. 

Estimation of the Atomic Weight of Boron. Alfred 
Stock and Ernst Kuss (5er., 1923, 56, [J5], 314 — 316). — pre- 
liminary account. The full details of the work will be published 
elsewhere. 

The method adopted consists in the decomposition of weighed 
amounts of diborane, BgHg (cf. Stock and Massenez, A., 1913, 
ii, 44), by water in accordance with the equation B 2 Hg+ 6 H 20 = 
2 H 3 BO 0 + 6 H 2 , and measurement of the evolved hydrogen. As mean 
value 01 six determinations, the atomic weight of boron is found to be 
10*8055 (H=l*0077), the mean error of the individual experiments 
being ±0*0036 and of the average value ±0*0015. The figure is 
slightly lower than that obtained (10*82 — -10*84) from the analysis 
of boron trichloride by HOnigschmid and by Baxter and Scott, 
but agrees with that predicted by Aston (10*75±0*07) from 
observations of the mass spectrum. 

The atomic weight of silicon has been estimated similarly by 
decomposing raonosilane with sodium hydroxide. Preliminary 
results are 28*15, 28*16, and 28*14, which, however, are given with 
reserve. It is certain that the usually adopted figure for the 
atomic weight of silicon ^28*3) is considerably too high. H. W. 

Absorption of Carbon Monoxide by Cuprous Ammonium 
Carbonate and Formate Solutions. Alfred T. Larson and 
Clark S. Teitsworth (J. Amer. Chem. Soc.y 1922, 44, 2878 — 
2885). — ^A static method for investigating the absorption capacity 
of liquid absorbents for carbon monoxide is described, and has 
been used with various solutions of cuprous ammonium formate 
and cuprous ammonium carbonate for this purpose. It is shown 
that for equivalent concentrations the formate and carbonate 
solutions have essentially the same absorption capacity for carbon 
monoxide under the same conditions of temperature and partial 
pressure of carbon monoxide. At low temperatures (0®), the 
results indicate the formation of a complex or additive compound 
containing 1 mol. of carbon monoxide per mol. of copper, which 
is largely decomposed at slightly elevated temperatures (60®). 
Small variations in the concentration of total carbonate or formate 
have no appreciable effect on the solubility of carbon monoidde, 
but the solubility is proportional to the copper concentration of 
the solution. The carbonate solutions are much less stable than 
the formate solutions; the former deposits copper at 60®. The 
maximum permissible copper concentration of any solution is 
fixed by the temperature at which the solution is to be regenerated. 
High copper concentration is accompanied by increased precipit- 
ation of free copper as the temperature is raised. High pressures 
of carbon monoxide also tend to increase the precipi^tion of 
copper. Solutions of cuprous ammonium formate are preferable to 
cuprous ammonium carbonate, because the deposition of co^r at 
the regeneration temperature is very much less. J. F. S, 
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Fomation of Carbon Disulphide by the Action of Sulphur 
Dioxide on Carbon. B. Rassow and K. Hoffmann (J. pr. 
Chem.y 1922, [ii], 104, 207 — ^240). — ^When sulphur dioxide is led 
over red-hot carbon, the following reactions can occur : (i) 2SO2+ 
20=2002+82. (ii) 82+0^082. (iii) 002+0^200. (iv) 82+ 
2002=^008+00+802. (v) 82+200^2008. (vi) 082+003^ 
200+82=^2008. (vii) 2802+40:^400+82. The mutual in- 
fluence of these reactions and the influence of temperature are 
discussed in detail, the conclusion being that an increase in the 
reaction temperature can lead only to an optimum formation of 
carbon disulphide. This prediction has been verified experimentally. 

8ulphur dioxide was led over red-hot beechwood charcoal pre* 
viously freed from hydrogen by heating in a current of chlorine. 
Free sulphur in the issuing gas was collected by condensation and 
filtration through glass wool; carbon disulphide vapour was next 
absorbed by means of ethereal triethylphosphine, the precipitated 
additive product being collected and weighed. Carbon dioxide 
and carbon oxysulphide were absorbed in ammoniacal calcium 
chloride solution, the total carbon in the liquid being determined 
by o^dation with hydrogen peroxide, followed by filtration and 
titration of the precipitated calcium carbonate, whilst the sulphur 
in the filtrate was estimated as barium sulphate. The remaining 
gas was finally collected over water, and the carbon monoxide 
estimated in the usual way. 

At 700°, only traces of carbon disulphide are produced ; the 
amount formed increases with rising temperature, the product 
containing also carbon oxysulphide, carbon dioxide, free sulphur, 
and small amoimts of carbon monoxide. The maximum formation 
of carbon disulphide occurs at 850—900°, the sulphur from the 
sulphur dioxide being then distributed as follows : 35% as carbon 
disulphide, 55% as carbon oxysulphide, and 10% as free sulphur, 
whilst carbon monoxide and a small amount of carbon dioxide 
constitute the rest of the gas mixture. Above 900°, the proportion 
of free sulphur increases at the expense of both carbon disulphide 
and carbon oxysulphide; the oxygen from the sulphur dioxide 
appears almost exclusively as carbon monoxide. Above 1100°, 
free sulphur and carbon monoxide are the only products. The 
formation of carbon oxysulphide decreases continuously with 
increasing temperature ; the free sulphur produced is a minimum 
at about 850°. 

It is concluded that the process is useless as a technical method 
of making carbon disulphide. g 


.^sorption of Carbon Disulphide Vapour by Aoueous 
^lutiOM of Sodium Trinitride [Azide]. A. J. Cureier and 

A. W. Browne (J. Amer. Ghem. 80c., 1922, 44, 2849 ^2854) 

The absorption of carbon disulphide vapour from gaseous mixtures 
by solutions of sodium azide in water has been investigated. It is 
shown that a 1% solution of sodium azide absorbs the theoretical 
amount of carbon disulphide vapour from gaseous mixtures, but 
that a further amount may also be absorbed at a much slower 
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rate. The absorption of carbon disulphide by a 1% aqueous 
solution of sodium azide amounts to about 3*5 times the volume 
of the absorbing liquid, and takes place irreversibly with the quanti- 
tative formation of sodium azidodithiocarbonate, NaN 3 +CS 2 == 
NaS'CSNg. Various mixtures of carbon disulphide vapour with air, 
oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, methane, and carbon monoxide have 
been analysed, using a 5% or a saturated aqueous solution of sodium 
azide as absorbent with exceedingly good results. The solution 
of the salt produced by the interaction of the absorbent and vapour 
has been found to possess no dangerously explosive properties, but 
to decompose very slowly after keeping for long period, with the 
formation of nitrogen, sulphur, and sodium thiocyanate. J. F. S. 


A Theory of the Structure and Polymorphism of Silica. 

Robert B. Sosman (J. Franklin Inst,, 11922, 194, 741 — 764). — 
set of hypotheses is put forward to explain in a consistent manner 
the wide variety of experimental data on the modifications of 
silica. It is assumed that the silica atom triplet, Si02, maintains 
its individuality in all the forms of quartz and silicates, and that 
the silica molecules aggregate themselves in chains in which the 
silicon atoms share a pair of electrons with each oxygen, and the 
oxygen atoms share a pair of electrons between them. At the same 
time, the silicon shares one pair of electrons with each of two 
neighbouring silicons. Ihe resulting silica thread possesses the 
0-0 0-0 


constitution — Si — Si— Si — Si — , 

/\ 


These threads form in the liquid 


0-0 0-0 

state or even in the vapour. In the liquid they are in a 
constant state of vibration and movement, with the oxygen 
atoms in haphazard orientation relative to the thread. On this 
view, solid silica glass is analogous to a compressed pad of wires. 
The thread structure is believed to persist in the crystalline 
state, and the three principal crystaDine modifications (cristo- 
balite, tridymite, and quartz) are built up by combining the 
thread through the oxygen atoms. The high to low inversions 
(a — p) in all three forms are considered to be due to a change in 
the state of motion of certain electron orbits resulting from increased 
thermal vibration of the atoms. These changes produce sudden 
alterations in the shape of the silica triplet and the relative positions 
of the two oxygen atoms. In cristobalite, the oxygen atoms of the 
silica threads are incompletely fixed, some of the threads being 
capable of rotation about the sUica axis. This explains the variable 
inversion point of this form of quartz. The theory of the poly- 
morphism of silica is extended to silicate systems, and to the oxides 
of other elements in group IV of the periodic classification. This 
view of the structure of the silica complex is in agreement with the 
minimum in the temperature volume curve of silica glass, and the 
relations between the specific heats of the various forms of quartz. 

W. E. G. 
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Silicon Hydrides. XII. Disiloxan, (SiH3)20. Alfbbd 
Stock and Cabl Somibski {Ber., 1923, 66, [JBj, 132 — 136). — 
Unsuccessful attempts are described to convert disiloxan (Stock, 
Somieski, and Wintgen, A., 1918, ii, 110) into disilene, Si2H4. 

Disiloxan is not sensibly affected when heated at 3()0® ; at 400°, 
it yields small amounts of hydrogen, monosilane, and polymeric 
prosiloxan, but the greater portion of the original substance remains 
unchanged. Phosphoric oxide decomposes disiloxan at the atmo- 
spheric temperature, giving a little hytkogen, much monosilane, and 
polymeric prosiloxan. The initial reaction appears to consist in a 
slight hydrolysis in accordance with the equation (SiH3)20+H20= 
2SiH20+2H2, followed by a polymerisation of the volatile pro- 
siloxan to its non-volatile polymeride. The liberated hydrogen 
is largely utilised in the reduction of disiloxan to monosilane, 
(SiH3)20+2H2=2SiH4+H20. The water which is thus set free 
hydn)lyses a further quantity of disiloxan, and thus the change 
continues until it is brought to a gradual conclusion by the absoip- 
tion of water by the excess of dry phosphoric oxide. H. W. 

Silicon Hydrides. XIII. Some Reactions of Chloro- 
monosilane and Disilane. Alfbed Stock and Carl Somieski 
{Ber.y 1923, 56, [S], 247 — 252). — ^Disilane is very stable towards 
heat, but at not too high a temperature (about 500°) suffers decom- 
position which resembles the cracking of hydrocarbons. In addition 
to silicon, large volumes of monosilane are obtained, the production 
of which depends on the reducing action of primarily liberated 
hydrogen on unchanged disilane. Higher hydrides are not pro- 
duced in sufficient quantity to make the method practicable for 
their preparation. At a higher temperature, the fission of disilane 
into silicon and hydrogen predominates. 

Chloromonosilane and silver cyanide at 150° yield hydrogen 
cyanide and cyanogen as gaseous products. At 300°, chloro- 
monosilane is decomposed by silver sulphide into non-volatile 
silicon compounds, hydrogen, and hydrogen sulphide. Mono- 
chlorosilane and hydrogen sulphide at 150° in the presence of 
aluminium chloride give hydrogen, dichloromonosilane, and a 
volatile compound containing sulphur [possibly SiHg-SH or 
(SiH3)2S], which has not been investigated completely. 

The main products of the action of sodium amalgam on dichloro- 
monosilane are monosilane and the imsaturated, yellow, poly- 
merised hydride, (SiH)^:. The course of the reaction is represented 
by the equations SiH2Cl2+4Na=SiH2Na2+2NaCl; SiH«Na2+ 
mercurv — SiHg+sodium amalgam ; 3SiH2 — ^ SiH4+2(SiH),. 

The following tensions have been measured for hydrogen sulphide 
prepared from iron sulphide and hydrochloric acid and purified by 
fractional distillation in a vacuum: —130°, 3 mm.; — 120 , 

7 mm.; —110°, 20 mm.; —100°, 64 mm.; —90°, 117 mm.; —80°,’ 
247 mm. ; — 70°, 440 mm. ; — 69*1°, 778 mm. The pure dry gas 
can be preserved unchanged over mercury. H. W? 

The Densities of Dilute Solutions of Potassium Salts and 
the Volume Changes Occurring on Solution. Harold 
Hartley and William Henry Barrett (T., 1923, 123, 398 — 401). 
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The Formation of Pyramidal Cryatals by Alkali Halides, 

Hebmank Kunz-Kbausb (Bet. Bmd. pharm. Oee., 1922, 32, 829— 
334). — ^The crystallisation of sodium chloride in pyramidal crystals 
previously observed from time to time by various workers has 
been shown to take place also with potassium iodide. Photo- 
graphs are shown of such crystals of both these salts, and their 
mode of formation is indicated by diagrams of crystal growth at 
the surface of a saturated solution. P. M. 


The Preparation of Potassium Hydroxylaminelsodisul- 
phonate. P. Rasohio (Rer., 1923, 66, [jB], 206 — ^208). — ^The 
preparation of potassium hydroxylaminei^odisulphonate, 
SOaK-NH-O-SOsK, 

has previously been a matter of some difficulty, mainly owing to 
the poor yields and unstable nature of the intermediately formed 
trisulphonate. A convenient process for preparing the latter is 
now described. 


Sodium hydrogen sulphite solution (5N^ 1200 c.c.) is added with 
continuous stirring to a mixture of ice (1000 g.) and technical 
sodium nitrite (150 g.), whereby the temperature is not allowed to 
rise above 5°. One c.c. of the solution, when tested after the addition 
has been finished for ten minutes, should react with about 17 c.c. 
of A^/lO-iodine solution, and subsequently require 14 — 15 c.c. of 
A’/lO-sodium hydroxide for neutralisation in the presence of methyl- 
orange. Any ice particles are removed and the solution is treated 
whilst being vigorously shaken with lead peroxide (600 g.). It is 
subsequently warmed on the water-bath, frequent agitation being 
required to prevent the oxidising agent from becoming aggregated. 
The conclusion of the oxidation is reached when 1 c.c. of the solu- 


tion neutralises about 9 c.c. of A^/lO-hydrochloric acid and subse- 
quently does not react with more than 1 c.c. of iV/lO-iodine solution. 
The solution is filtered and the residue washed with hot water 


(200 C.C.). The filtrate is warmed with technical potassium chloride 
(800 g.) imtil the precipitated lead chloride forms coarse particles, 
which are removed. The filtrate, after remaining for three days 
in an ice-chest, deposits potassium hydroxylaminetrisulphonate 
(790 g.) in large monosymmetric prisms. It is filtered, dried on 
porous earthenware, and subsequently over calcium chloride. The 
finely-divided, dry salt (423 g.) is agitated with boiling water 
(800 c.c.) containing 1 c.c. of dilute hydrochloric acid until solution 
is complete ; the small amount of lead sulphate which sepmtes is 
removed. The filtrate deposits potassium hydroxylaminetsodisul- 
phonate in colourless crystals, the yield being about 90% of that 
theoretically possible. H. W. 


The Alkali Permanganates. M. Cbesfi and E. Moles 
(Anal. Fia. Quim., 1922, 20, 655— 662).— The alkali permai^anates, 
with the exception of sodium permanganate and ammonium per- 
manganate, which are relatively unstable, decompose at temperatures 
which increase almost proportionally to their molecular weights. 
The densities are closely correlated with molecular weijghts. 
thermal decomposition is similar throughout the series, and is 
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represented, for example, in the case of potassium permanganate, 
by the equation lOKJI^O^==2K^^!SnO^+(SK^i/^^ 

G. W. K. 

The Dissociation of Potassium Chloroiridiate. G. Gibe 
(Conipt, rend., 1923, 176, 241 — ^244). — The author has studied the 
decomposition of potassium chloroiridiate in the same manner as 
that used for barium chloroplatinate (A., 1922, ii, 551), and fmm 
his results calculates the heat of fusion of a molecule of potassium 
chloride to be ~-4‘92 cal., which is in close agreement with the 
value obtained by Schemtschuschny and Rambach (A., 1910, 
ii,204). W.G. 

Molecular Weight of the Sodium-Tellurium Complex in 
Liquid Ammonia as Derived from Vapour Pressure Measure- 
ments. Chaeles a. Kraus and Edward H. Zeitfuchs (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2714 — 2728). — The lowering of the 
vapour pressure of liquid ammonia, at temperatures of 17*9® to 
20°, duo to the complex sodium-tellurium compound, has been 
measured at a series of concentrations down to 0-03A. It is shown 
that when the values of AP/P are plotted against the values of 
w/w+A, where n is the number of atoms of sodium in the mixture, 
a curve is obtained which, for dilute solutions, approaches very 
closely to a straight line, and for which the value (AP/P) / (n/n+JV) 
is equal to 0*5. Apparently solutions of the complex telluride in 
liquid ammonia very nearly follow Raoult’s law; and from the 
value of the above ratio it follows that two atoms of sodium are 
present in each molecule of the complex telluride present in the 
solution. The complex telluride-ion, therefore, carries two negative 
charges. The formation of the complex telluride consists in the 
addition of tellurium atoms to the normal telluride-ion, the valency 
of the telluride-ion undergoing no change under these conditions. 
The bearing of this result on the present-day conceptions of the 
nature of other complexes in ammonia solution and of metallic 
alloys in general is discussed. J. F. S. 

The Position of the Atoms in the Optically Active Crystals, 
NaC103 and NaBr 03 . L. Vegard (Z. Physik, 1922, 12, 289 — 
303).- -By the employment of the Debye powder method, the 
positions of the atoms in the chlorate and bromate crystals have 
been determined. The parameter values lead to a very simple 
grouping of the atoms in space which is in agreement with the 
volume conditions. As was recognised by Bragg, the space lattices 
are based on the face-centred cube, but none of the atom centres 
themselves lies in a face-centred arrangement. The atoms lie about 
trigonal axes, with the halogen and the three oxygen atoms forming 
a pyramid group. The halogen, which forms the apex of this 
group, is attached to a sodium atom along the vertical axis of the 
pyramid. Each oxygen atom is in contact with two other oxygen 
atoms, and the halogen atom in the same molecule, and with two 
sodium atoms from neighbouring molecules. The halogen atom 
is not in contact with the sodium atom. The following distances 
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obtain between the atoms in contact, 1.; Dbt-o^ 

1*89 A.; />o-o==l'20 A., whereas, according to Bragg, these dis- 
tances should be 242 A., 1-84 A., and 1*30 A., respectively. The 
arrangement of the oxygen atoms is quite different from that 
ascribed to them by Koltmeijer, Bijvoet, and Karssen (K. Akad. 
Wetemch, Amsterdam, 1921, 23, 644 — 653). The intensities of the 
lines calculated on the basis of the above structure is, however, in 
agreement with the experimental values. 

Both the chlorine and sodium atoms are displaced towards the 
angles of the unit cube, and this involves a rotation of the pyramid 
group about the pyramidal axis. Since this rotation can occur in 
two directions, the occurrence of optical activity is accounted for. 
This rotation does not occur in the isomorphous group of nitrates, 
although these cryBtallise in the same system as the chlorate and 
bromate. These substances are, however, inactive. Formulas 
based on the assumption that contact between the atoms in the 
crystal indicates the positions of the valency forces are not in 
accordance with chemical ideas. It is therefore concluded that 
crystal structure gives very little clue to chemical constitution. 
The volume conditions governing the packing of the atoms in the 
crystal, and not the chemical forces, are the deciding factor in the 
atomic arrangement. W. E. G. 

The System Sodium Sulphate45odium Chromate-Water. 

n. Yukichi Osaka add Ryohei Yoshida (Mem, Coll, Set. 
Kyoto, 1922, 6, 49 — 54). — This work is a continuation of that of 
T^euchi (A., 1916, ii, 31), and the equilibrium of the sodium 
sulphate-sodium chromate system has now been studied at 28°, 
31°, and 33°. At 28° and 31°, the chromate exists as tetrahydrate 
and its solubility in the sulphate as decahydrate decreases as the 
temperature rises, the molar fraction being 0-16 at 28° and 0*04 
at 31°. The solid solution obtained by Takeuchi at 25° having the 
composition 2Na2SO4,Na2CrO4,30H2O was not a definite com- 
pound. At 33°, no solid solution of the decahydrates exists. 

E. H. R. 

Some Slags from the Clausthal Silver Furnaces. A New 
Faxnily of Silicates of Composition R^i 207 . Kubt Hofmann- 
Dbgen (Sitzungsher, Heidelberger Akad, Wiss,, 1919, [A. 14] ; from 
Chem, Zenir,, 1922, iii, 1248—1249). — Cavities of slag from the 
Clausthal silver works contain a zinc bearing iron-calcium oUvine 
(Fe2Si04 50*9%, Zn2Si04 2*7%, Mg2Si04 5-1%, Ca2Si04 41*2%) 
having a:h : c=0*4371 : 1 ; 0*5768, and refractive indices 1*7430, 
Pi) 1*7340, and 1*6958, and also a tetragonal silicate mineral called 
“justite.*’ Justite has the composition (Mg,Fe,Zn,Mn,Ca)3Si207, 
where Ca : (Mg,Fe,Zn,Mn)=l : 1. Its refractive indices are €p=l*^81 
and <i>D 1*6712. It resembles the naturally occurring hardystonite, 
(Ca,Zn)3Si20.^. A slag from Bochum consisted of tetragonal crystals of 
the composition (Ca,Mg,Fe,Mn)3Si207, where Ca : (Mg,Fe,Mn)=2 : 1, 
The tetragonal slag silicates including hardystonite form a well* 
defined isomorphous group of the type 1^81207. G. W. R. 
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Binary Lead Alloys. J. Gobbbl (Z. MetdUk,, 1922, 14, 357 — 
366, 388—394, 42&-432, 449-466).— The hardness and density 
of alloys of lead xvith sodium, magnesium, arsenic, antimony, 
cadmium, tin, mercury, and bismuth have been determined. The 
hardening effect of small quantities of these elements decreases 
in the order named. Very small quantities of sodium and mag- 
nesium have a considerable effect in increasing the hardness of 
lead, the solid solution of sodium in lead containing about 1% of 
sodium having a Brinell number of 35 against 5 for pure lead 
(cf. J.S,CJ., 1923, March). A. R. P. 

Topochemical Processes. The Conditions of Formation 
and the Forms of Lead Oxide. V. KoHLSontiTTEB and H. 
Robsti (jSer., 1923, 56, [R], 276 — ^288). — The formation of the 
yellow and red modifications of lead oxide during the course of 
the following reactions has been studied : (i) precipitations in 
which a change in the nature of the product may be expected as 
a consequence of alteration of the temperature, concentration, and 
nature of the solution ; (ii) the oxidation of metallic lead beneath 
water by oxygen ; (iii) the pseudomorphic transformation of solid 
lead salts; (iv) the thermal decomposition of compoimds of lead 
oxide, and (v) the oxidation of lead vapour and rapid condensation 
of the product. 

The yellow variety of lead oxide is produced when the com- 
pound is immediately formed from molecular solutions or by the 
oxidation of lead vapour. On the other hand, the red modification 
is obtained by reactions in which water plays a part through the 
hydrate, 3Pb0,H20, and thus through a solid compound. This 
reaction is observed only when the hydrate is in a suitably dis- 
perse condition in which a certain spatial compression appears to 
be essential; it does not occur witn the recognisably crystalline 
hydrate. The process therefore involves a weU-markcd topo- 
chemical factor. The formation of the red variety by the thermal 
decomposition of lead oxide or hydrate can be explained from the 
same point of view, if it is assumed that the oxide molecules, after 
rupture of the molecules, more readily form complexes by reason 
of their proximity to one another than they arrange themselves to 
the elements of the yellow variety which is favoured by separation 
from solution or from the gaseous phase. 

The formation of the red variety through the hydrate appears 
to indicate a difference in the complexity of the molecules of the 
two forms. The assumption is made that the condensed molecule 
which is already present m the hydrate, SPbOjEjO, remains intact 
during the formation of the red oxide. When, therefore, the 
latter is produced by the dissociation of a solid compound, a coales- 
cence of several molecules must have occurred which is favoured 
by topochemical conditions. In solution, on the other hand, the 
simple lead hydroxide, PbiOH)^, is present, and hence a simpler 
molecular formula may be assigned to the yellow lead oxide 
obtained therefrom. 

The simultaneous production of the two oxides from solution 
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depends on the dehydration and amphoteric ionisation of the 
bivalent metallio hydroxide (of. von Euler, A., 1922, ii, 831, who 
has discussed the analogous case of copper hydroxide). The 
production of the yellow variety is due to the dehydration of lead 
hydroxide in accordance with the scheme Pb(OH) 2 — >"PbO+H*+OH' 
whilst that of the red modification is due to the preliminary con- 
densation of several simple molecules to the complex 2PbO,Pb(OH)2. 

H. W. 

The System Coppery-Oxygen. E. Moles and M. PayI {Arud. 
FIs. Quim,, 1922, 20, 563 — 570). — The initial temperature of 
absorption of oxygen by copper is about 350° ; at this temperature 
also the dissociation of cupric oxide begins. Copper ome wire 
commonly used in analysis is a solid solution of cuprous oxide in 
cupric oxide. Powdered cupric oxide undergoes contraction on 
heating, and a decrease in dissociation pressure takes place. The 
change is superficial. G. W. B. 

Topochemical Reactions. Homologous and Substituted 
Forms of Production. V. Kohlschxjtteb and Vl. Sbdel- 
INOVICH (Z. Blektrochem,, 1923, 29, 30 — 44; cf. this vol., ii, 133). 
— Specimens of electrolytic copper hydroxide have been examined 
with the object of ascertaining to what extent the form is main- 
tained in which the hydroxide was produced when topochemical 
changes take place, rtin© varieties of copper hydroxide were 
investigated and as topochemical changes leading directly to new 
substances the following reactions were examined. Spontaneous 
formation of oxide, conversion into sulphide by means of hydrogen 
sulphide, and the further conversion to cuprous sulphide, the action 
of hydrogen peroxide, which through a peroxide forms cupric oxide 
with the liberation of oxygen, the reduction to cuprous oxide with 
hydrazine, and the formation of basic salts by the action of con- 
centrated solutions of potassium chloride. The various forms of 
copper oxide were identified by the velocity of the change into 
oxide, and by their behaviour as suspensions. The observation of 
the velocity of sedimentation served also for the investigation of 
the products of the reactions. It is shown that there is a definite 
connexion between the form of the initial material, the course of 
the reaction, and the form of the product. The form of the initial 
material is conditioned lar^ly by the velocity of formation. The 
forms of a substance obtain^ by changing the determining con- 
ditions of a reaction constitute a form-homdogoris series^ from 
which by means of topochemical reactions other form-homologous 
series may be produced. The members of these series correspond 
with those of tne first in behaviour and form. J. E. S. 

Cuprotis Compounds. J. Ebbera {BvU. Acad. ray. Bdg., 1921, 
[v], 7, 361 — 386). — ^The electrolysis of solutions of chlorine-free 
so^um hydrogen carbonate, using a copper anode, gives rise to the 
basic carbonate, 2CuCO^,2Cu(OH)oAO, which is superimposed upon 
a layer of cuprous oxide. DeviUe’s salt, N^C 0 |uCuC 03 , 3 H 20 , is 
pfobably an active oomplez in solution during efectrolysis. The 

VOL. oxxiv. ii. 7 
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change of anode potential was followed by means of a normal 
electrode, Hg|Hg0|NaHC03 (46 g. per litre), for which the constant 
potential (-Bh-o) is 0-433 volt at 16°. 

The electrolysis of a solution of carbon dioxide (saturated at 
20 atmospheres pressure), using a copper anode, results in the 
formation of a green carbonate. No azurite is formed. ** Black 
copper,” an unstable modification of the metal which rapidly 
passes into red copper, particularly in presence of acid, is deposited 
on the cathode. 

The electrolysis of a solution of sodium silicate, using a copper 
anode, gives an insoluble silicate superimposed upon cuprous 
oxide. The formation of the latter was not prevented by using 
a water-cooled anode, and was therefore not due to secondary 
changes resulting from local heating. 

The formation of cuprous salts by a reversible reaction occurring 
in solutions of cupric sulphate also occurs with cupric nitrate. 
The latter, in the presence of metallic copper, in the cold and under 
the infiuence of an electrical current, or at higher temperatures in 
the absence of a current, gives rise to a cuprous salt, oxidisable 
with potassium permanganate. For a /5-solution at 97°, the 
concentration of cuprous ions is 5x10'^ g. per litre, and 
[Cu“']/[Cu*P=5x 10®. Such solutions regenerate the oxide 
2CuN03+H20:^=i^Cu20+2HN03. A similar hydrolysis seems to 
occur when copper is in contact with the cupric salts of a weak 
acid, which may explain the formation of cuprous oxide on the 
anodes as described above. 

When copper is left in contact with an aqueous suspension of 
its carbonate in a closed vessel in complete absence oi air, etc., 
cuprous oxide is formed after a short time in the cold. (This 
points to the intermediate formation of cuprous salts, and may 
explain the occurrence of cuprite in minerals containing native 
copper and malachite.) Copper silicate and copper, under similar 
conditions, also give rise to small but appreciable quantities of 
cuprous oxide. E. E. T. 

Surface Tension of Mercury in Contact with Oxygen. 

J. Palacios and E. Lasala {Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 505— 
508 ; cf. A., 1921, ii, 304). — The surface tension of freshly-distilled 
mercury in contact with oxygen does not decrease and is practically 
the same as in a vacuum. In contact with air, however, the surface 
tension gradually decreases. G. W. R. 

Separation of Mercury into Isotopes in a Steel Apparatus. 

William D. Harkins and S. L. Madorsky {Nature, 1923, 111, 
148). — ^An apparatus is figured and described by means of which 
long-continued and repeated fractional vaporisation from a steel 
trough in a vacuum at low pressures can be effected. It has thus 
been found possible to obtain a difference of 0-1 unit in the atomic 
weight of mercury. Cooling by ice was employed. A. A. E. 

Dilatoxnetric Study of the Alloys of Aluzniniuxn. with 
Magnesium and Silicon. A. Portbvin and P. Chbvbnaed 
(Comjil, rend., 1923, 176, 296—298). — The dilatometric curves 
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have been obtained for an alloy containing 0*65% of magnesium 
and 1*25% of silicon, the alloy having been originally annexed and 
then submitted to ten successive thermal cycles. The fimal tem- 
perature of each successive heating was increased until at the 
seventh heating the alloy commenced to melt. In curves three to 
six, at temperatures above 350®, there was a contraction of the 
alloy due to gradual solution of magnesium silicide, and on cooling 
precipitation of the silicide is marked by a progressive expansion, 
which is, however, retarded and incomplete, so that there is a 
residual contraction, which is greater the higher the temperature 
to which the alloy was heated. After these thermal cycles, there- 
fore, there is, in increasing amount, an excess of silicide in solution, 
resulting in a more and more accentuated tempering effect. 

The phenomenon of spontaneous return at the ordinary tem- 
perature can also be studied by means of a differential dilatometer, 
and curves are given for the above alloy. Experiments conducted 
between 20® and 80® show that the velocity of precipitation of 
the silicide increases according to an exponential law of the tem- 
perature and doubles for an interval of about 10®. W. G. 

Hydrates and Hydrogels. I. Aluminium Hydroxide. 

Richard Willstatter and Heinrich Kraut (Rer., 1923, 56, 
[R], 149 — 162). — During the application of aluminium hydroxide 
in the adsorption of enzyjtpes, variations in activity are observed 
which do not appear to be simply related to the dispersivity of the 
hydrogel. The present investigation is concerned with the possi- 
bility that the varieties of aluminium hydroxide obtained by 
precipitation from the salts are different hydrates of aluminium 
oxide, and the relationship between the chemical properties of the 
varieties and their adsorptive capacity for enzymes. 

Aluminium hydroxide has been obtained by four different 
methods, for the full details of which the original communication 
must be consulted. Variety A is prepared by precipitating alumin- 
ium sulphate solution with concentrated ammonia and protracted 
heating of the precipitate ^\ith ammonia; it is a pale yellow, 
plastic mass. Variety jS, a very pale yellow, plastic, viscous mass, 
is obtained similarly to A, but the protracted heating is omitted. 
(An intermediate variety b is prepared by the dialysis of aluminium 
chloride with frequent addition of small quantities of ammonia 
against running water; it is related chemically to R, but in ad- 
sorptive capacity more closely resembles A.) Variety C is pure 
white in colour, voluminous, and very finely divided ; it is obtained 
by precipitating aluminium sulphate solution with dilute ammonia 
without protracted heating, variety D, which is pure white in 
colour and coarsely powdered, is obtained by passing a slow stream 
of carbon dioxide into a solution of pota!^ium aluminate. The 
chemical behaviour of the different varieties towards sodium 
hydroxide (1%), warm acetic acid (12%), and hydrochloric acid 
(1%, 15%, and 35%) is described in detail. Variety B appears 
to be the most decidedly acidic, but loses this property to a con- 
siderable degree when subjected to protracted heating, owing to 

7—2 
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conversion into A. Basic properties are most pronounced in D. 
The differences in behaviour cannot be explained on purely chemical 
or purely chemico-coUoidal grounds. Different chemical types 
certainly exist, but their behaviour is as yet insufficiently elucidated. 

The desiccation of the varieties when preserved in a desiccator 
over sulphuric acid has been studied ; the process takes place very 
slowly. It is only possible to state that it is thus shown that the 
different gels contain a number of different chemical hydrates. 
The step-wise dehydration at gradually increasing temperatures 
has also been examined, and for this purpose a special form of 
apparatus is figured and described in the text. Definite steps in 
the dehydration appear to be indicated. 

The adsorptive capacity of the different varieties for invertin 
and lipase has been examined. This appears to be affected to a 
very marked extent by the dilution of the solution. Invertin is 
accompanied by substances which greatly inhibit adsorption from 
concentrated solution, but have a much less pronounced action in 
dilute solution. A siinilar reaction is not shown by the companions 
of lipase. Invertin is only adsorbed to a slight extent by variety 
D, as would be expected from the physical properties of the micro- 
crystalline, coarse material. Whereas, however, A and B are 
very similar with regard to dispersivity, the latter, which is the 
more active chemically, is the more highly absorbent. The most 
surprising result is the high adsorptive capacity of C\ which, in 
spite of its finely divided, non-plastic character, is superior to 
either A or B, A simple relationship does not exist between the 
colloidal properties of the aluminium hydroxides and their ad- 
sorptive capacities. Two different factors, the surface action and 
the differing chemical properties of the products, appear to be 
involved. These two factors, however, have not the same influence 
with all enzymes, since the relative activity of the aluminium 
hydroxide preparations towards invertin is not the same as towards 
lipase. II. W. 

Cobalt Complexes. Werner’s Formulae and their Experi- 
mental Signification. P. Job {BulL Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 
33, 6 — ^21). — ^A lecture delivered before the Societe Chimique de 
France. G. F. M. 

The Catalytic Decomposition of Hexamminecobaltichloride. 
Robeet Schwarz and Walter Kr5nig (Ber., 1923, 56, [J5], 
208 — ^214). — In a previous communication, Schwarz and Bausch 
(A., 1921, ii, 404) have drawn the conclusion that the interaction 
of hexamminecobalti- and chloropentamminecobalti-chloride solu- 
tions on alkali silicates is accompanied by the displacement of the 
ammine groups by the silicate complex. This conclusion is now 
found to be due to an analytical error. The process only causes 
the formation of silicates and the silicato-compounds which have 
been described should be deleted from the literature. Slow decom- 
position of hexamminecobaltichloride solutions is caused W silicic 
acid gels, but the quantitative nature of the process is dimcult to 
follow, and the change is more readily observed in the presence of 
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charcoal. The solutions are slowly decomposed in the presence 
of the latter at 20^, cobalt and ammonia being adsorbed, leaving a 
mixture of unchanged hexammineoobaltichloride and chloropent* 
amminecobaltichloride in solution, which, however, is free from 
cobaltous salts. The reactions which occur may be represented 
by the equations : [Co(NH3)eP3=[Co(NH3)5Cl]Cl2+NH3; 

[Co(NH3)e]+ ^ + =Co+ + +6NH3 ; [Co(NH3)eP3+3H20 Co(OH)3 
+3NH4CI+3NH3. The change indicated by the second equation 
occurs readily also when aqueous solutions of the luteochloride are 
exposed to the light of a mercury lamp. Like the action of char- 
coal, it is inhibited by feeble aci^ty of the solution. 

The maximum formation of the purpureochloride is observed in 
1% solution; at higher concentrations, the ion, [Co(NH3)g]+'^'^, 
becomes more stable, whereas in more dilute solution reaction III 
preponderates. With an increased amount of carbon, the cobalt 
is completely adsorbed from a 0*5% solution of the luteochloride, 
and a solution of ammonia remains. With increasing concentration 
of the solution, the quantities of adsorbed cobalt diminish, whereas 
those of ammonia rapidly become constant. Contrary to the usual 
adsorptive process, the absolute amounts of adsorbed cobalt 
diminish with increasing concentration of the solution ; the pheno- 
menon is explained by the increased extent of the hydrolysis (equation 
III) in dilute solution. H. W. 

Effect of Masked Anions on the Magnetic Susceptibility 
of Chromic and Chromyl Salts. B. Cabrera and S. «ka db 
Rubies (Anal, Fis, Qtdm., 1922, 20, 509 — 518; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 612). — Solutions of chromic sulphate which when freshly pre- 
pared give no sulphate reaction undergo change on keeping, whereby 
electrical conductivity and sulphate reaction show a parallel in- 
crease. No appreciable variation in magnetic susceptibility, how- 
ever, is observed. In the case of solutions of chromyl sulphate, on 
the other hand, an increase in magnetic susceptibility is observed. 
The change is supposed to consist of two successive unimolecular 
reactions, namely, r(S04)2Cro0] — S04[S04Cro0] — ^ (S04)2[Cr20]. 
The quantitative aspect of these reactions is cfiscussed. 

G. W. R. 

Determinations of the Density of Metals and Alloys at 
High Temperatures. III. The System Tin~Bismuth. K. 

Bornbmann and Paul Siebe (Z, Metallk., 1922, 14, 329 — 334). — 
The specific volumes of tin, bismuth, and tin-bismuth alloys have 
been determined at temperatures up to 900°. In every case, the 
volume is directly proportional to the temperature. Tin emands 
2*8% during melting, and bismuth contracts 3% (cf. J,S,CJ., 
1923, 229 a). a. R. P. 

The System Tin-Arsenic. Qasim Ali Mansuri (T., 1923, 
123, 214—223).] 

Complex Compounds of Tin. H 3 rdrolysis of Stannic Chloride 
and CUorostannates. J. db la Puente (Anal, Fis, Quim,, 
1922, 20, 486— 496).— Stannic chloride reacts with four mole* 
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oules of sodium hydroxide, giving a complex of the composition 
fSnCl 2 (OH) 4 TNa 2 » which can also be obtained by the reaction of 
one molecule of orthostannic acid with two molecules of hydro- 
chloric acid and sodium hydroxide. Potassium chlorostaimate in 
1% solution is completely dissociated into stannic chloride and 
potassium chloride. The dissociation is partly prevented by the 
presence of a large excess of potassium chloride. Attention is 
directed to the possibility of a series of complexes intermediate 
between chlorostannic acid, H«SnCL, and the hydrated stannic acid, 
H2Sn(OH)e. G. W. R. 

Preparation of Pure Zirconium Oxide. Hermann von 
Siemens and Herbert Zander (Wiaa. VerdfferUL Siemeiv^ Kon- 
zem, 1922, 2, 484 — 488 ; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, i, 21). — A Brizilian 
zircon mineral containing Zr02 67*8%, Si02 22*2%, Fe208>Ti02 
8*7%, is mixed with 25% of carbon and treated with a stream of 
chlorine at 1000 — 1200®. From the mixture of chlorides thus 
formed, zirconium oxychloride is obtained by crystallisation from 
aqueous solution. Ignition of this in air yields zirconium oxide. 

G. W. R. 

Purification and Analysis of Zirconium Dioxide. F. G. 
Jackson and L. I. SnAW (J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2712 — 
2714). — ^With the object of purifying zirconia for the investigation 
of this substance as a refractory, and particularly with the object 
of removing low melting impurities, the authors have investigated 
methods of purification. It is found that zirconia is best dissolved 
by fusion with a mixture of borax and sodium carbonate. The 
fusion, after treatment with dilute hydrochloric acid, cannot be 
separated from the insoluble residue by direct filtration. It is 
found that by precipitating the zirconium and other metals as 
hydroxides in the unfiltered solution the insoluble residue is en- 
tangled in the precipitate and may then be filtered and washed. 
The hydroxide can then be dissolved on the filter-paper by warm 
dilute hydrochloric acid and on repeatedly pouring the filtrate 
through the filter-paper a clear filtrate may be obtained. This 
contains all the iron, aluminium, and zirconium and most of the 
titanium present in the original material. The solution of chlorides 
is diluted, and treated with the calculated amount of sulphuric 
acid. A gelatinous precipitate of basic sulphates of zirconium 
and titanium is obtained, whilst the whole of the iron and alumin- 
ium, and some of the titanium and zirconium, remain in solution. 
The solution is heated, but not boiled, with constant stirring to 
coagulate the precipitate, which is filtered and washed until the 
washings give no reaction for iron with ammonium thiocyanate. 
This process, which is slow and tedious, is efi&cient for removing 
iron, aluminium, and silica, but does not remove much of the 
titanium. J. F. S. 

Reaction of Methane and of Acetylene with Zirconium 
Tetrachloride. F. P. Venable and R. 0. Deitz (J. Eliaha 
Mitchell 8ci. Soc., 1922, 38, 74 — 15). — Zirconium tetrachloride 
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reacts with ammonia, phosphine, and hydrin sulphide, forming 
compounds which, when heated, yield zirconium nitride, phosphide, 
and sulphide, respectively. Zirconia reacts with carbon at a high 
temperature, forming the carbide ZrC. The interaction of zircon- 
ium tetrachloride with methane rives rise to three distinct solid 
products, namely, black particles, ught brown particles, and colour- 
less masses with black inclusions. The first, which was present in 
small quantity, contained 32*09% C. The reaction with acetylene 
begins on gentle heating and is exothermic. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Isolation of the Oxide of a New Element. Alexander 
Scott (T., 1923, 123, 311—312). 

The New Element Hafnium. D. Coster and G. Hevesy 
(Naiuret 1923, 111, 182; cf. this voL, ii, 80). — In order more 
accurately to estimate the amount of hafnium in the samples 
examined, a known quantity of tantalum (73) was added and the 
intensities of the lines were compared. A large number of zircon- 
ium minerals have been examined, and all have been found to 
contain between 5 and 10% of hafnium. Moreover, a chemical 
method of separation (details of which are not given in the present 
brief communication) has resulted in the production, on the one 
hand, of a substance containing about 50% of hafnium, and, on 
the other, of zirconium which did not yield any hafnium lines. 

A. A. E. 

The Element of Atomic Number 72. G. Urbain [Compt. 
rend., 1923, 176, 469 — 470); G. Urbain and A. Dauvillibe 
{Nature, 1923, 111, 218; cf. this vol., ii, 80, and preceding 
abstract). — The lines observed in the high-frequency spectra of 
zirconium minerals by Coster and Hevesy appear to be identical 
with those previously observed in the case of ytterbia by Urbain 
(A., 1911, ii, 115 ; see also A., 1922, ii, 505, and Dauvillier, A., 1922, 
ii, 463). Priority is therefore claimed for the name “ celtium,” 
then given to the element producing the lines in question, as against 
‘ ‘ hafnium . ” It is, however, admitted that to celtium was incorrectly 
ascribed properties intermediate between those of lutecium and 
scandium. Moreover, other cases are quoted in support of the 
contention that it is not impossible for a quadrivalent element, such 
as that under consideration, to be present in the mother-liquors 
after fractionation of the rare earths. A. A. E. 

The New Element Hafnium. D. Coster and G. Hevesy 
{Nature, 1923, 111, 252). — ^A reply to Urbain and Dauvillier (pre- 
ceding abstract). — Hafnium is considered to differ from celtium in 
that there is no difficulty in separating the former from contents 
of rare earths, nor does it appear to yield the characteristic optical 
spectrum ascribed by Urbain to celtium. It is maintained that 
the X-ray spectrum of hafnium is not coincident with that de- 
scribed by Dauvillier. The hafnium content of the earth’s crust 
is estimated to be more than 1 part per 100, 000* A. A. E« 
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Crermanium. IV. Gormanitiin Tetraiodide. L. M. 
Dennis and F. E. Hanoe (J. Amer. Chem. 8oc., 1922, 2864 — 

2860; cf. A., 1922, ii, 160, 302). — Germanium tetraiodide is pre- 
pared by passing iodine vapour in a current of carbon dioxide 
over crystalline germanium heated at 260 — 360°. The tetraiodide 
sublimes and a deposit of yellow and red crystals and a red liquid 
are formed in the cooler parts of the tube. Between the boat 
containing the germanium and the red iodide a small deposit of 
yellow crystals formed; these are germanous iodide, Gelo, which 
crystallises in the hexagonal system with angles of 120°. German- 
ium tetraiodide at the ordinary temperature is of the colour of 
coral when in lump form ; when powdered, it has an orange colour. 
The colour depends on the temperature, at —185° it is canary- 
yellow; —60°, buff; —10°, orange; +35°, salmon; +50°, brick- 
red; +90°, red, and +144°, ruby red. It melts sharply at 144° 
to a ruby-coloured liquid. It forms reralar octahedra and has 
4*3215. Concentrated sulphuric acid has no action on it, and 
since all other liquids examined either dissolve or decoi^ose it, 
the density was determined by means of sulphuric acid. German- 
ium tetraiodide sublimes at temperatures just above the melting 
point without dissociation, but at 440° dissociation occurs according 
to the equation Gel 4 Z^: Gelg+Io. It is practically unchanged 
when exposed to air for five months, but is decomposed by a small 
quantity of water, giving germanium dioxide. Cold concentrated 
sulphuric acid produces no change in it in twenty-four hours, but 
on heating at 80° there is a slow liberation of iodine. It is slowly 
dissolved by cold 1 ; 4-potassium hydroxide, concentrated nitric 
acid turns it black with liberation of nitrogen dioxide, and con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid dissolves it very slowly. Concentrated 
ammonia solution decomposes it to form a white soHd which is 
soluble in water, wiiilst dry gaseous ammonia slowly converts it 
into a white powder which is soluble in water. Germanium tetra- 
iodide dissolves in the following solvents, giving solutions of the 
colours named; in all cases the solutions were quite unchanged 
after keeping for four months : benzene, reddish-orange ; carbon 
disulphide, reddish-orange ; methyl alcohol, deep orange ; ethylene 
dichloride, light orange; chlorobenzene, reddish-orange; carbon 
tetrachloride, light orange; ethylene glycol, light yellow, and 
ethylene chlorohydrin, light yellow. It is also dissolved by the 
following solvents, giving solutions varying in colour from deep 
orange to pale yellow, but in every case a slow decomposition takes 
place : hexane, amyl alcohol, chloroform, nitrobenzene, light 
petroleum, butanol, and acetic acid. Many solvents decompose it 
at once. J. F. g. 

Measurements of the Density of Metals and Alloys at 
High Temperatures. IV. The Systems Antimony-Zinc 
and Aluminium-Antimony and the Metals Silver and 

Magnesium. F. Saxjbrwald {Z, Metallk., 1922, 14, 457 

461). — ^The specific volumes of zinc-antimony alloys are greater 
than the values calculated from those of the two metals, both at 
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ordinary and at elevated temperatures, and a maximum value is 
obtained at a oomposition corresponding with ZngSbg. Aluminium- 
antimony alloys show deviations from the calculated values only 
at the ordinary temperature, an abrupt change occurring at the 
composition corresponding with AlSb* At 1000°, this compound 
is decomposed and the specific volume of any alloy may then be 
calculated from those of its constituents. The specific volumes of 
silver at temperatures up to 1100° and of magnesium at 780° have 
been determined [cf. 1923, 229 a]. A. R. P, 


Examination of the Alleged Antimonious Hydroxides. 
Charles Lea and John Kebfoot Wood (T., 1923, 123 , 259 — 
265). 

The CiTstal Structure of Bismuth. L. W. MoKeehan 
(J. Franklin Inst., 1922, 195 , 59 — 66).— zNew data have been 
obtained using the powder method and the Jf-rays of molybdenum. 
The results are best explained by means of a simple rhombohedral 
space lattice, with a set of rhombohedral axes, mutually inclined 
at 57° 16'. From the absence of any planes attributable to (422)', 
(330)', and (411)', it is deduced that the bismuth atoms are not 
uniformly placed along the trigonal axis. The distances between 
adjacent atom centres have been calculated, and are shown in a 
diagram. W. E. 6. 

The Anode Oxidation of Gold. m. Fr. Jirsa and Or. 
BuryAnek (Chem. Listy, 1922, 16 , 328 — 330; cf. A., 1922, ii, 713, 
this voL, ii, 80). — ^It is concluded that the oxidation of gold anodes 
in dilute sulphuric acid takes place in four stages. The first, which 
requires the least E,M,F,, is the solution of gold in sulphuric acid, 
to form aurous sulphate. This is hydrolysed in the second stage to 
auric hydroxide, 2AU2SO4+2H2O — >■ 2Au(0H)S04+H2S04+2Au ; 
Au(OH)S 04 — >■ Au((jH)3-f H2SO4. In the third stage, tne gold 
again dissolves in the acid, tms time forming auric sulphate, which 
ako undergoes hydrolysis in dilute solution, going into the 
basic sulphate and then into auric hydroxide, as before. In the 
fourth stage, the tervalent gold becomes quadrivalent, forming 
AUO2. Since at the ordinary temperature the dissociation pressure 
of tms oxide is above one atmosphere, it decomposes, liberating 
oxygen and forming auric oxide. The four stages may be thus 
shown : I. Au Au* ; H. SAu* — ^ Au-+2Au ; in. Au Au- ; 
IV. Au*“~-^Au*--~>Au-. 

The hydrolysis of the aurous sulphate explains why oxidation 
to bivalent gold does not take place. It is found, generally, that 
a gold anode in dilute sulphuric acid exhibits typical passivity, 
and that oxidation to auric oxide proceeds without the formation 
to any appreciable extent of intermediate products. The speed 
with whi^ gold anodes, in the presence of lower degrees of oxid*^ 
ation, become passive is so great that it is impossible to isolate 
any intermediate oxidation product. The solubility of auric 
hydroxide increases with the concentration of the acid, whilst the 
passivity of a rotating gold anode decreases. Since with a stationary 
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anode the final passivity in concentrated acid is greater than in 
dilute, it is only possible to show the existence of the intermediate 
stages Au* and Au*** if a rotating anode is used. The existence of 
auric dioxide (AuOg) is proved beyond doubt by the discharge 
curve and the depolarisation curve given in the original. R. T. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Parsonsite, a New Radioactive Mineral. Alfred Sohoep 
{CompL rend.y 1923, 176, 171 — 173). — The green colour of some 
specimens of torbernite from Kasolo, Katanga, Belgian Congo 
(A., 1922, ii, 165), is obscured by a brown powder. This is readily 
separated by washing in water, and consists of minute crystals 
(monoclinic or triclinic) with di^6*23, w>l*99. When heated, it 
turns yellow and fuses to a black bead; it is readily soluble in 
acids. Analysis gave : 


PbO. CuO. UOg. 

44-71 0*25 29-6 ; 


PjOj. TeOg. MoOj. CaO. 

15-08 301 0-43 0-63 


AlgOfl. COg, Insol. 

1-23 1-19 1-51 


HjO. Total. 

1-56 99-47 


Deducting impurities (copper due to admixed torbernite) the formula 
is 2 Pb 0 ,u 0 g,P 205 ,H 20 . Tellurium and molybdenum were de- 
tected also in the torbernite; and the pitchblende from Kasolo 
contains selenium and molybdenum. L. J. S. 

Presence of the Element No. 72 (Hafnium) in Malacon 
and Alvite. V. M. Goldschmidt and L. Thomassbn {Norsk 
Oeohgisk Tidsskrift, 1923, 7, 61 — 68). — ^The relation of element 
72 to zirconium suggested the examination of some anomalous 
zircon-like minerals by the method of X-ray spectrum analysis 
(A. Hadding, A., 1922, ii, 780, 855), using a rock-salt crystal 
turned by clockwork. Malacon from Hittero, Norway, showed the 
lines of zirconium, element 72, iron, manganese, yttrium, and trace 
of tungsten. Alvite from Kragero, Norway, showed the lines of 
zirconium, strong 72, iron, manganese, aldebaranium, yttrium, 
weak thorium, and perhaps traces of cerium and tungsten. The 
formula of alvite is written as (Zr,72,Th)02,Si02. L. J. S. 

Meteoric Iron from Glasgow, Kentucky. George P. 
Merrill (Amer. J. Sci., 1923, [v], 5, 63—64; Chem, News, 1923, 
126, 63 — 64). — ^Two much-oxidised masses weighing about 25 and 
20 lb. were recently ploughed up. The structure is that of a coarse 
octahedrite. Analysis by J. E. Whitfield gave : 


Fe. 

Ni. 

Co. 

8. 

p. 

C. 

70-63 

7-27 

0*62 

0-11 

012 

006 


Fe,Ni 

oxides. 

SiO,. 


Ign. 

Total. 


19-22 

trace 


1-65 

100-04 
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The percentage of chlorine corresponds with 0’62% of lawrencite 
(FeCy. This is high and accounts for the ready disintegration 
of the material which is difficult to arrest. L. J. S. 

Meteoric Iron from Somerset County, Pennsylvania. 

George P. Merrill (Amer. J. Set,, 1923, [v], 5, 175 — 176). — ^An 
oxidised mass of about 18 kg. was ploughed up in 1922 on Allegheny 
Mountain, and is called the New Baltimore iron. It is an irregularly 
granular mass, readily breaking into fragments; and it therefore 
probably belongs to the same fall as the Mt. Joy iron found 90 miles 
away. Analysis by J. E. Whititbld gave : 

Fe. Ni. Co. P. Si. C. TotaJ. 

93*256 6-420 0-325 0*037 0*010 0*015 100*063 

Copper, manganese, and sulphur are absent. L. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


New Vessel for Electrometric Titration. W. T. Bovib 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2892 — 2893). — ^A new form of glass 
vessel for use in electrometric titrations is described. The vessel 
has a capacity of about 150 c.c. ; it is oviform in shape and at its 
wider end is fitted with four tubulures, one in the exact centre 
being for the burette jet and the other three situated at equi- 
distant points on a circle being for the hydrogen electrode, calomel 
electrode and hydrogen inlet, respectively. The vessel is attached 
to a stout glass rod at its lowest point which slips into a hole in a 
heavy support. J. P. S. 


Some Applications of Oxygen Electrode, Air Electrode, 
and Oxidation Potential Measurements to Acidimetry and 
Alkalimetry. N. Howell Furman (J, Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 
44, 2685 — ^2697). — ^An oxygen or air electrode, constructed in the 
manner generally adopted for a hydrogen electrode, may be used 
for the titration of the acid or alkali in the presence of oxidising 
agents such as potassium dichromate or pota^ium permanganate. 
The method yields accurate results, and by using an empirical scale 
the E.M.F. readings of the cells are built up as in^cated. Platinised 
platinura|oxygen||acid or alkaline solution of an oxidising agent] 
calomel-electrode ; will serve to give a quantitative indication ol 


the hydrogen-ion concentration. 


J. P. S. 


Mixtures of Tartrates and Phosphates as BufiEers. An- 
tagonistic Action of Calcium Chloride. L. J. Simon and 
L. ZrvY (Cornet, rend,, 1923, 176, 136 — 138 ; cf . A., 1922, ii, 880). — 
The addition of calcium chloride exerts inverse effects in the neutral- 
isation of tartaric acid and phosphoric acid. In the case of tartaric 
acid, the neutral zone, as between helianthin and phenolphthalein 

7*— 2 
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as indicators^ tends to disappear, whilst in the case of phosphono 
acid it is doubled. This phenomenon is additive, and if the two 
acids are mixed in equimolecular proportions the neutral zone and 
the correlative buffer effect are invariable. W. G. 

Method for the Micro-estimation of Chlorine in Blood. 

Paul Ivebsbn and M. J. Sohibrbeck (Ugeskr. laeger, 84, 45^ 
466; from Chem. Zentr,, 1922, iv, 1076).— ^*1 C.c. of blood is added 
to 0*8 c.c. of 0‘liV^-sodium hydroxide and 4 c.c. of 0*45% zinc 
sulphate solution. After heating for three minutes, the liquid is 
filtered and treated with 0*2 c.o. of 29% nitric acid and 1 c.c. of 
O’OliV-silver nitrate solution. When the precipitate has settled, 
the clear supernatant liquid is titrated with 0*006iV^-ammonium 
thiocyanate in the presence of one drop of saturated iron ammonium 
alum solution. G. W. B. 

Bang’s Method for the Micro-estimation of Chlorine. 

Paul Ivebsen {Ugeskr. laeger, 84, 456 — 458; from Chem, Zentr,, 
1922, iv, 1076). — Discordant results in the micro-estimation of 
chlorine are attributed to variations in the amount of ethyl alcohol 
used for the extraction of blood and in the method of extraction. 

G. W. R. 

The Reaction between Hypochlorite and Potassium Iodide. 

I. M. Kolthoff (jRec. trav. chim., 1922, 41, 615 — C26; cf. following 
abstract). — ^Hypochlorous acid to which a solution of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate has been added reacts with potassium iodide 
according to the equation 3HC10+I' — ^ IO'3+3H’+3Cr, the form- 
ation of hypoiodite being a preliminary stage in the oxidation of 
the iodine. When the quantities of each sub^stance are equivalent, 
the hypoiodite reacts with iodide, liberating iodine. The rate of 
transformation of hypoiodite into iodate depends on the hydrogen- 
ion concentration of the solution. In the presence of mineral 
acids, the end-point cannot be ascertained by means of starch, as 
no iodine-ions remain in the solution; moreover, iodate may be 
transformed into chloro-compounds of iodine in solutions con- 
taining sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. It is stated that Klimenko’s 
method of estimation of hypochlorite and chlorine in presence of 
each other (A., 1904, ii, 205) is untrustworthy. Chlorine in sodium 
hydrogen carbonate solution may be titrated in a similar manner to 
iodine. H. J. E. 

Titration of Hypochlorite. I. M. Kolthoff (Rec. trav. 

1922, 41, 740 — 7^). — Solutions of hypochlorites on being 
kept are transformed into chloride, chlorate, and also into chlorite. 
In estimating hypochlorite in bleaching powder by means of 
potassium iodide in sulphuric acid solution, the presence of chlorite 
introduces an error, as it reacts according to the equation CiOo'+ 
4I'+4H* ^ 2l2+Cr-fH20, although chlorates have no such 

influence. Chlorite reacts very slowly, if at all, with arsenious 
acid ^ or with potassium iodide in sodium hydrogen carbonate 
solution, so that ^e titration of hypochlorite may be carried out 
accurately with either of these reagents according to Treadwell’s 
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method. In effecting the titration by Pontius’s method, the 
operation must be carried out slowly in presence of a large excess 
of sodium bicarbonate (cf. J.S.CJ., 1923, 181 a), H. J. E. 

Detection of Hypochlorites and Chloroamines in Milk 
and Cream, Philip Rupp {U,S. Dept. Agr. Bull., 1922, 1114, 
1 — 5). — ^Fivo c.c. of the milk or cream, 1-5 c.c. of a 7% solution 
of potassium iodide, and 4 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (1 : 2) are 
heated in a water-bath at 85° for ten minutes, cooled, and 0'6 to 
1 c.c. of starch solution is added. The presence of available 
chlorine in amounts as low as 1 in 50,000 is indicated by the pale 
yellow colour of the milk below the curd changing to a light 
reddish-purple, passing through reddish-purple to a deep bluish- 
purple as the amount of chlorine is increased. Milk pasteurised, 
after the addition of hypochlorites, at 63°*for thirty minutes reacts 
in the same way as raw milk. Chemical Abstracts. 

Analytical Investigation of Chlorates. P. Poch {Anal. Fie. 
Quim., 1922, 20, 662 — 666). — ^The reactions for chlorates are 
discussed. Potassium chlorate and ammonium thiocyanate heated 
together at 140 — 150° produce an orange-red mass with deflagration. 
The mass contains carbon, nitrogen, and sulphur, and when heated 
on platinum foil burns with a violet flame, leaving a small residue 
of carbon. The orangfMred colour may be used as a test for 
chlorates by adding 1 c.c. of O'S^AT-ammonium thiocyanate to 1 c.c. 
of a solution of a chlorate and evaporating to dryness. The orange- 
red coloration is given even with 0*00025 g. of potassium chlorate. 

G. W. R. 

A Method for the Simultaneous Estimation of Sulphur 
and Halogen in Organic Compounds. Clifford S. Leonard 
{J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 255 — 257). — detailed account 
of Klason’s method for the combined estimation of sulphur and 
halogens in an organic substance (A., 1886, 918). The material 
to be analysed is placed in a porcelain boat at one end of a com- 
bustion tube which contains in sequence a platinum spiral, a boat 
filled with fuming nitric acid, and a second platinum spiral. The 
first end of the tube has attached to it a bubbling flask of fuming 
nitric acid, and the other end is drawn out so as to dip into water 
or silver nitrate solution. The combustion is thus carried out in 
an atmosphere of nitrous fumes, and air or oxygen may be slowly 
passed through the tube. At the end of the combustion, the tulle 
and its contents are rinsed with distilled water, the rinsings being 
added to the liquid in the receiving flask. In this liquid, the 
halogens and sulphur may then be estimated as is done after a 
Carius combustion. W. G. 

Micro-estimation of Sulfuric Acid and Sulphur in 
Organic Substances by the Bensidine Method. G. Zimmbr- 
LUND and 0. Svanbbrg {Svensk. Kent. Tidskr., 1922, 34, 139 — 
146; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, iv, 1094). — ^The solution containing 
sulphuric acid is exactly neutralised and precipitated with a 
solution of beiizidino hydrochloride. The precipitate is centrifuged 
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and the total filtrate titrated with 0*05iV-sodium hydroxide and 
phenolphthalein according to Bang’s method (Milcrobestimmung 
von Blutbestandteilen, 1022). The sulphuric acid content is derived 
from the difference between the titre thus obtained and the titre 
of the acid benzidine solution. Directions are given for the pre- 
paration of the benzidine hydrochloride solution. G. W. R. 

Volumetric Estimation of Sulphates in Sea-water. Jos4 

Giral Pereira {Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 577 — 585). — ^The 
method consists in boiling the solution containing an alkali sulphate 
with excess of a solution of barium chromate in 0*liV^-hydrochloric 
acid. Excess of calcium carbonate is added and after filtering, 5 c.c. 
of fuming hydrochloric acid are added for each 100 c.c. of filtrate, 
followed by excess of solid potassium iodide. By the action on 
the alkali chromate (equivalent to the original sulphate), iodine 
is liberated and may be titrated in the usual way with thiosulphate. 

G. W. R. 


Refractive Indices of Selenic and Selenious Acid. Hosmer 
W. Stone (J. Amcr. ('hem. Soc.y 1923, 45, 29 — 30). — The refractive 
indices of solutions of selenic and selenious acid in water have been 
determined for concentrations varying between 0*00% and 98*98% 
for selenic acid and 0*00% and 79*14% for selenious acid, using 
an Abbe refractometer and sodium light at 20°. Tables have been 
constructed giving the refractive indices of solutions of the two 
acids for every percentage value over the whole range measured. 
Using this method, the two acids may bo rapidly and accurately 
estimated in solution. Selenic acid may be estimated gravi- 
metrically as follows. Thf^ sample, 0*2 — 0*5 g., is treated with 
50 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and diluted to 75 — UK) c.c. 
with water. The solution is heated to boiling and 30 c.c. of 
saturated aqueous sulphur dioxide solution are added. The solution 
is maintained at 90° until the red precipitate first formed turns 
black and furthv.r additions of sulphur dioxide gave no red pre- 
cipitate. After the reaction mixture had been kept four to five 
hours at 80 — 90°, the precipitate was collected on a Gooch crucible 
and dried at 105 — 110°. J. F y * 


Estimation of Nitric Oxide. A. Koehler and M Mar 
QUEYROL {Mim. Poudres, 1922, 19, 359— 361). —Excess of oxygen 
is added to the gaseous mixture in the presence of a liquid 
secondary amine, such as ethylaniline, which absorbs the nitrous 
anhydride formed. The excess of oxygen is removed with alkaline 
pyrogallol and the contraction of volume gives the volume of 
nitric oxide. Under atmospheric pressure, ethylaniline dissolves 
its own volume of carbon dioxide, so that if this gas is nresent 
considerable excess of oxygen should be added so as to keen the 
partial pressure of the carbon dioxide low. A high degree of 
accuracy is attainable. ^ H P 


Detection of Nitrites in Water. Eodillon (J Pharm CUn, 
1923, Cvii], 27. 64^6).-The author concedes priority 
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{£uU. Sd, Pharmacol^ 1914) for the use of resorcinol in sulphuric 
acid solution as a reagent for nitrites. G. F. M. 

The Detection of Nitric Acid by Ferrous Sulphate. Cabl 
Patteholt (jBer., 1923, 56, [J8], 337 — 341). — ^The customaiy brown- 
ring test for nitric acid occasionaUy gives very erratic results. 
These are traced to insufficient rapidity in the reduction of nitric 
acid. The defect can be most readily remedied by the addition 
of hydrochloric acid, a drop of which (4iV^) is introduced previously 
to the addition of sulphuric acid. The brown coloration is produced 
immediately. The presence of 0'5 mg. of potassium nitrate in 
2 c.c. of solution can be detected with certainty. The limit of 
applicability of the method lies at about 0*2 mg. if control solutions 
are used to obviate the disturbance caused by the formation of 
yellow solutions of ferric chloride. 

The oxidation of ferrous sulphate in solutions containing nitric 
and hydrochloric acids appears to proceed in such a manner that 
the acids first react with one another and that the chlorine and 
nitrosyl chloride thus produced convert the ferrous into the ferric 
salt. The oxidation of ferrous sulphate by nitric acid which occurs 
at high concentrations of nitric and sulphuric acids or at elevated 
temperature in the absence of hydrochloric acid does not occur 
to an appreciable extent under the experimental conditions. 

H. W. 

Estimation of Nitrogen in Nitrates, Cellulose Nitrates, 
and Glyceryl Nitrates by Devarda’s Method. A. Kobhlbb, 
M. Marqueyrol, and P. Jovinet (Mdm. des Poudres, 1922, 19, 
348 — 350; 351 — 355 ; 356 — 358). — ^If any ammonia is present, it 
is estimated by distilling into acid in the usual way. The contents 
of the flask are then cooled and a volume of water is added equal 
to that which has been distilled over. Twenty-five g. of finely pul- 
verised Devarda’s alloy (Al=45%, Cu=50%, Zn=5%) are added 
and the flask is connected to a Kjeldahl distillation apparatus and 
hydrogen allowed to come off for fifteen to twenty minutes, after 
which it is gently boiled for ten minutes, and the ammonia formed 
is distilled into acid and estimated in the usual way, methyl-red 
being used as indicator. A blank determination must be carried 
out with the reagents used. In the case of cellulose nitrate, the 
ester is first hydrolysed with aqueous potassium hydroxide and 
hydrogen peroxide. The temperature must not exceed 60° until 
alLthe cellulose nitrate is dissolved, but the liquid is afterwards 
boiled until oxygen ceases to be given off and then cooled to the 
ordinary temperature. The nitrate is then reduced with Devarda’s 
alloy as described above. The method can be applied to glyceryl 
nitrate, but to obtain accurate results the hydrolysis must be 
carried out below 40°. This is only possible with the aid of violent 
agitation. A form of glass agitator suitable for use in a conical 
flask for this purpose is illustrated. It is provided with two bulbs 
blown on the stem so as nearly to close up the mouth of the flask 
and so prevent loss of the contents through splashing. After 
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forty minutes' treatment, the glyceryl nitrate is completely dis- 
solved and the temperature increased to 70® for a few moments. 
The estimation is then carried out as described above. This 
method gives more accurate results than the nitron method. 

H. C. R. 


Separation of Arsenic from other Elements. N. Tabtjgi 
(Qazz^y 1922 , 52 , ii, 323 — 332 ). — ^The quantitative separation of 
arsenic from antimony, tin, copper, lead, mercury, and iron may 
be efPected as follows : the arsenate solution is heated for thirty 
minutes with hydrazine sulphate and sufficient sodium hydroxide 
to correspond with about one-half of the hydrazine. The liquid 
is then cooled and distilled for one and a half hours with concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid, the distillate, which is found to contain 
the whole of the arsenic, being collected in a flask connected with 
a P^ligot tube. The arsenic may then be estimated, either gravi- 
metrically as sulphide, or after the distillate has been rendered 
alkaline to methyl-orange by means of sodium hydroxide, and then 
treated with excess of solid sodium hydrogen carbonate, by titration 
with iodine solution. T. H. P. 


[Estimation of] Silicon in Aluminium. R. Guerin {Ann. 
CJiim. Analyt.f ^ — ^)* — official French method for 

estimating iron, silicon, and aluminium oxide in metallic aluminium 
is described and the composition and nature of silicon-aluminium 
alloys are discussed. A method is also given for the estimation 
of combined silicon (as aluminium silicide) and of graphitoidal 
silicon in the alloys depending on the insolubility of the latter 
form in aqua regia and its solubility in a mixture of hydrofluoric 
and iiitric acids (cf. J.8.C.L, 1923 , 186 a ). A. R. P. 


Use of Malic, Maleic, and Fumaric Acids in Volumetric 
Analysis. N. A. Lange and Harry Kline (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc.f 1922 , 44 , 2709 — ^ 2711 ). — ^The suitability of malic, maleic, and 
fumaric acids for use as standards in the titration of alkalis and 
potassium permanganate has been investigated. It is shown that 
the three acids, suitably purified, give accurate and trustworthy 
results when used to standardise sodium hydroxide or potassium 
hydroxide. The commercial products must, however, always be 
purified before use for the above-named purpose. In the case of 
maleic acid, the purification is effected by a single crystallisation 
from water containing four drops of nitric acid for every 200 c c 
of solution; after air drying, the crystals are dried to constant 
weiffht over sulphuric acid or in an oven at 90 ®. Phenolphthalein 
is the best indicator for this acid. Fumaric acid is purified and 
used in the same way as maleic acid, but in this case owiniz to 
the smaller solubility of the acid, the titration must be eff^ted 
at a higher temperature. Malic acid is purified by dissolvinir in 
hot acetone, filtering, adding carbon tetrachloride to the hot 
solution, and allowing to crystallise. The crystals are air-dried 
for twenty.four hours, then for an equal time over sulnhurio 
or for two hours at 90—120®. Although maleic and fu^o aoi<2 
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may be used as standards for potassium permanganate solutions, 
they are neither as accurate nor as convenient as sodium oxalate 
for this purpose. Succinic, malic, maleic, and fumaric acids cannot 
be used as standards for ammonium hy^oxide solutions, and the 
two last-named acids cannot be used for iodine titrations. 

J. F. S. 

The Estimation of Potassium as Alum. (Mlle) de le 
Paulle (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 105 — 107). — The method is for 
use in estimating small quantities of potassium in rocks. It is 
based on the comparative insolubility of potash alum in 30% 
(by volume) aqueous ethyl alcohol. In alcohol of such a strength 
aluminium sulphate is readily soluble. The mineral is digested 
with sulphuric and hydrofluoric acids ; the solution is evaporated 
to dryness, and the residue ignited at a dull red heat. A weighed 
portion of the residual sulphates is dissolved in water and the 
solution cooled, and sufficient alcohol is added to bring it to 30%. 
After the whole of the potash alum has separated, it is collected, 
washed with the dilute alcohol, dried, and weighed. W. G. 

Estimation of Potassium Salts with Sodium Cobaltinitrite. 
E. Clerfeyt (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1922, 31, 417 — 420). — ^The 
perchlorate method of estimating potassium salts is said to be 
unsatisfactory, but it is^idaimed that accurate results are obtained 
by the use of sodium cobaltinitrite, numerous analyses showing 
an agreement within 0*1 to 0*2% of the results obtained by pre- 
cipitation with platinic chloride. The reagent is made up in two 
solutions : I. 28*6 g. of cobalt nitrate and 50 c.c. of glacial acetic 
acid are made up to 500 c.c. with water. II. A solution of 180 g. 
of sodium nitrite in 500 c.c. of water. The two solutions should 
be kept separately, and for use I is slowly added to II twenty-four 
hours before the estimation to permit of the precipitation within 
that period of any potassium in the technical sodium nitrite, in 
which case the solution must be filtered before use. An excess 
of the reagent is added gradually with mechanical stirring to 
as concentrated as possible a solution of the potassium salt, slightly 
acidified with acetic acid. Forty c.c. are required for 0*25 g. of 
potassium chloride in 25 c.c. of solution, and in any case not less 
than 10 c.c. of reagent are used. Stirring is continued for half an 
hour, and the beaker set aside until next day, when its contents 
are filtered on a tared filter, the precipitate washed with 10% acetic 
acid until the washings are colourless, and then once with 95% 
alcohol, and dried at 120®. The dried precipitate has the formula 
K2NaCo(N02)6>H20, and contains 20*74% KjO. P. M. 

Estimation of Potassium by Przibylla’s Sodium Hydrogen 
Tartrate Method and its Application to the Analysis of 
Potassium Salts of the Alsatian Basin. Paul Hubert (Ann. 
Chim. Andlyt., 1923, 5, 9 — 14). — ^The method of Przibylla (Kali, 
1908, No. 18) as modified by Bokemuller (ibid., 1918, No. 15) has 
been further modified and adapted to the estimation of potassium 
in Alsatian sylvinites of very varying richness. The method 
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consists essentially in adding a slight excess of sodium hydrogen 
tartrate to the solution containing a definite weight of the sample, 
filtering an aliquot part of the liquid, and titrating with sodium 
hydroxide free from carbonate. According to the richness of the 
sample, the quantities of reagents used are altered so that the 
percentage of potassium can be calculated directly from the amount 
of sodium hydroxide used (cf. J,8.C.I,, 1923, 181 a). A. R. P. 

Separation and Estimation of Sodium and Lithium by 
Precipitation from Alcoholic Perchlorate Solution. H. H. 

Willard and G. Frederick Smith (J. Amer, Chem. Soc,, 1922, 
44, 2816 — ^2824). — method for the quantitative separation of 
sodium and lithium is described. The method depends on the 
precipitation of sodium chloride from a mixture of the perchlorates 
by means of a butyl alcohol solution of hydrogen chloride, and is 
carried out as follows. The mixture of sodium and lithium salts 
must be converted into chlorides by any suitable method and must 
contain no trace of sulphate. The mixed chlorides arc evaporated 
to dryness with an excess of perchloric acid. If potassium is 
present it is first separated by the usual perchlorate separation, 
and the filtrate after the addition of water is evaporated to dryness. 
The mixed perchlorates of sodium and lithium free from perchloric 
acid are dissolved in n-butyl alcohol, using at least 18*5 c.c. for 
each 0*1 g. of sodium chloride likely to be formed later. The 
mixture dissolves readily if the alcohol is boiled. Then 0*1 c.c. 
of 70% perchloric acid is added and the solution cooled to —15°, 
and 1*0— 1*5 c.c. of 20% hydrogen chloride in 7i-butyl alcohol are 
added slowly from a burette with continuous stirring, after which 
sufficient of the hydrogen chloride solution is rapidly added to 
form a 6% solution. The solution is then heated to boiling for a 
few minutes, allowed to cool, and the sodium chloride filtered on a 
Gooch crucible, washed eight to ten times with a 6 — 7% solution of 
hydrogen chloride in n-butyl alcohol, dried for one hour at 250°, 
and ignited at 600° for five to eight minutes in a muffle furnace, 
cooled, and weighed. A correction of 0*6 mg. must be made for 
the sodium chloiide remaining in each hundred c.c. of filtrate. 
The filtrate and washings, diluted with one-third of their volume 
of water, are evaporated to dryness. If the residue is brown, it 
must be heated on a gauze until fumes of perchloric acid are evolved, 
and if insufficient of this acid is present to effect the complete 
oxidation of the organic matter a little should be added. The 
colourless residue is treated with 0*5 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid and heated until the whole of the acid has been expelled. 
The beaker is cooled, 5—10 c.c. of water are added, and the lithium 
sulphate is transferred to a platinum crucible, evaporated to dry- 
ness, ignited to drive off all free acid, and finally heated at 600° 
in a muffle furnace for five to ten minutes. A correction of 0*7 mg. 
per 100 c.c. of filtrate and washings should be subtracted from 
the weight of lithium sulphate. The results given by the pro- 
cedure are uniformly good. The solubilities of sodium perchlorate 
lithium perchlorate, sodium chloride, and lithium chloride in 
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n«butyl alcohol at 25^ have been determined along with the densities 
of the saturated solutions, and the following values are recorded : 
lithium perchlorate, 44'23; df==l*1341; sodium perchlorate, 

1*83; df =0*8167; lithium chloride, 11*49; df =0*8713; sodium 
chloride, 0*014 ; (^^=0*8060. The solubilities are given in g. per 
100 g. of solution. The densities, df, of solutions of hydrogen 
chloride in w-butyl alcohol have also been determined and the 
following recorded: 0%, 0*8060; 1%, 0*8130; 2%, 0*8195; 3%, 
0*8255; 4%, 0*8315; 5%, 0*8370; 6%, 0*8425; 7%, 0*8485; 8%, 
0*8540 ; 9%, 0*8590; 10%, 0*8635; 11%, 0*8685; 12%, 0*8730; 
13%, 0*8770; 14%, 0*8810; 15%, 0*8850; 16%, 0*8895; 17%, 
0*8935; 18%, 0*8960; 19%, 0*9010, and 20%, 0*9050. J. F. S. 

Oxidimetric Estimation of Calcium, and its Employment 
in Technical Work. J. Grossfeld (Chem. Weekbtad, 1923, 
20, 39 — 41). — In the method of estimating calcium by adding 
excess of ammonium oxalate, filtering, and titrating an aliquot 
part of the filtrate with permanganate, the solution should con- 
tain a considerable quantity of a weak acid; phosphoric acid is 
most suitable, but the amount used must be carefully regulated. 
The procedure of Viirtheim and van Bers (A., 1922, ii, 869) is 
tedious, requiring two hours’ heating on the water-^th. A 
simplified method, which may be carriS out in a beaker, consists 
in dissolving the substance (containing not more than 0*140 g. 
CaO) in the cold in 2ft g.c. 4iV-phosphoric acid, adding with stir- 
ring exactly 20 c.c. of the oxalate solution (20 g. per litre), and 
finally 30 c.c. of 2*5A-sodium hydroxide; the solution is filtered 
through a fine-pored filter, and 50 c.c. are titrated with N/10* 
j)ermanganate. 

The method can be employed for fertilisers, foodstuffs, waters, 
and for estimating very small quantities of calcium. If reducing 
substances are present, the material may be ignited. S. I. L. 

The Approximate Estimation of Magnesium in a Single 
Drop of Sea-water. G. DERiaks {Compt, rend., 1922, 175, 
120ft— 1208). — The author describes the conditions under which 
the brown precipitate produced by the action of potassium h 3 rpo- 
iodite on a solution containing magnesium-ions may be employed 
as a method for the colorimetric estimation of magnesium. Full 
experimental details are given (cf. J,S.C,L, 1923, 207a). It is 
claimed that the method is rapid and sufficiently accurate for 
most purposes; moreover, a single drop only of the solution to 
be analysed for magnesium is required. H. J. E. 

The Acidimetric Titration of Magnesium in its Salts. 

I. M. Kolthoff {Rec, trav, chim,, 1922, 41, 787 — 794). — ^The 
potentiometric titration of solutions of magnesium salts by means 
of alkalis is tedious and can only be carried out in solutions of a 
concentration greater than 0'5N ; even under the most favourable 
conditions the error lies between 1% and 2%. No greater accuracy 
is attained by titrating a magnesium solution of concentration 
0*5N or greater with normal sodium hydroxide, using nitramine 
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as indicator. The method recommended is based on the adchtion 
of excess of alkali to the solution containing magnesium, which is 
then made up to a definite volume, shaken, and allowed to remain. 
An aliquot portion of the clear solution is then titrated for excess 
of alkali, which should not be present to a greater extent than 
O’OliV'. The presence of calcium is not disadvantageous. 

H. J. E. 

A New Method of Estimating Cadmium. B. Cbrnatesoo 
(Bull, Acad. Sci. JRoumaine, 1022, 8, 43 — 46). — ^The cadmium is 
precipitated as sulphide by means of hydrogen sulphide and excess 
of the gas boiled off. A known volume of silver nitrate is added 
to the solution together with the precipitate, and the latter is 
blackened immediately, owing to the formation of silver sulphide. 
The whole is heated so as to complete the transformation, and the 
excess of silver nitrate determined by titration (cf. Mann, A., 
1879, 1054). If chlorine is present, the precipitated cadmium 
sulphide must be separated by filtration through asbestos before 
the silver nitrate is added. H. J. E. 

The Titration of the Mercuric-ion with the Chlorine-ion, 
and its Application to the Analysis of Cinnabar and Organic 
Derivatives of Mercury, ^milb Votocek and Ladislav 
K1a.sp1rek (Bull. Soc. chim.y 1923, [iv], 33, 110 — 122). — ^The 
method previously described for the mercurimetric estimation of 
chlorides may, conversely, be used for the estimation of mercury 
(cf. A., 1918, ii, 238, 272). The metal in the form of a mercuric 
salt of an oxygenated mineral acid is titrated in the cold with 
standard sodium chloride solution in presence of 0*06 g. of sodium 
nitropnisside per 200 c.c. volume of liquid. The titration is con- 
tinued until the cloudiness due to mercuric nitropnisside just 
disappears, and under these conditions 1 c.c. of A/lO-sodium 
chloride is equivalent to 0*010124 g. of mercury. For the estim- 
ation of mercury in mercuric sulphide or in cinnabar, about 0*3 g. 
of substance is digested with 50 c.c. of an oxidising mixture of 
1 vol. of nitric acid with 2 vols. of sulphuric acid, and diluted 
to 1000 c.c. after complete decolorisation, 200 c.c. of tlie diluted 
solution being used for a titration. For the estimation of mercury 
in organic derivatives, the same treatment was successful in the 
aliphatic series, but in the aromatic and heterocyclic series nitric 
acid and powdered potassium permanganate were required to 
effect the destruction of the organic matter. Oxides of manganese 
in the reaction product were ^ssolved by the addition of sodium 
nitrite solution, excess of nitrous acid was eliminated by per- 
manganate and sulphuric acid, followed by a few drops of oxalic 
acid to produce a colourless solution, which was then titrated with 
sodium chloride as above. When halogens are present it is, of 
course, necessary to precipitate the mercuiy as sulphide and 
redissolve the precipitate in the nitric-sulphuric acid mixture 
before proceeding to the titration. The direct titration is not 
disturb^ by the presence of metals of which the nitroprussides 
are soluble in water, and mercury can accordingly be estimated 
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by this method in presence of alkali or alkaline^rth metals, of 
lead, zinc, aluminium, chromium, ferric iron, or manganese. 

a P. M. 

Estimation of Iron in Ores and Silicate Rocks. F. B. 

Ennos and R. Sutcliffe {Summary of Progress Oeol. Survey, 1921, 
174 — 176). — ^In the case of samples containing iron, aluminium, 
titanium, and phosphate, the weighed oxides of the aluminium 
group are fused with pyrosulphate and the titanium is estimated 
colorimetrically in the solution resulting from this fusion. The 
solution is then evaporated to a volume of about 100 c.c., the excess 
of hydrogen peroxide is destroyed by treating the hot solution 
with the required quantity of sulphurous acid, and the solution at 
90® is saturated with hydrogen sulphide. The precipitate of sulphur 
and platinum sulphide (the platinum is derived from the crucible 
in which the fusion was made) is separated by filtration and washed 
with very dilute sulphuric acid. The filtrate is cooled, oxidised with 
dilute potassium permanganate solution, 10 c.c. of concentrated- 
hydrochloric acid and 5 c.c. of 20% ammonium thiocyanate solution 
are added, and the iron is titrated with standardised titanium 
trichloride solution. W. P. S. 

The Separation of Iron €uid Zinc by Means of Bases. K. 

ScHERiNOA {Pharm, Weekblad, 1923, 60, 39 — 43). — ^Addition of 
sodium hydroxide to a solution containing both zinc and ferric 
salts precipitates the two metals together, the weight of zinc oxide 
carried down varying trith the amount of iron present, although 
not directly. Even if the zinc salt be added after the sodium 
hydroxide, the results are the same, nor could complete separation 
be effected in any ^^'ay with this base. Precipitation with cold 
concentraletl ammonia (25%) effects complete separation, if 
ammonia of the same strength be used to wash the precipitate. 

S. I. L. 

Successive Electrometric Titration of Iron, Uranium, and 
Vanadium. R. G. Gustavson and C. M. Knudson (J. Amer ^ 
Chem, Soc., 1922, 44, 2756 — 2761). — ^Analyses of salts of iron, 
vanadium, and uranium have been investigated by the electro- 
metric method, individually and in all possible combinations, and 
a number of curves plotted indicating the results. Iron, vanadium, 
and uranium may each be titrated electrometrically after reduction 
with zinc and sulphuric acid, but in the case of vanadium the 
titration must be carried out in an indifferent atmosphere, such 
as carbon dioxide. A high concentration of acid favours sharp 
inflection points at all three end-points in the vanadium titration. 
Mixtures of salts of iron and uranium may be titrated with per- 
manganate solution after reduction with zinc and sulphuric acid 
by the electrometric method, provided the acidity is kept low, 
the optimum concentration being about 5 c.c. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid to 250 c.c. of solution. Iron and vanadium in 
mixtures may be estimated by a similar method, using 10 c.c. of 
acid to 250 c.c. of solution, but in this case the titration must be 
made in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide to obtain trustworthy 
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results. The volume representing the vanadium is obtained 
directly from the final step in the curve, whilst that representing 
iron can be obtained by subtracting this value from the first step 
in the same curve. The estimation of vanadium and uranium 
in mixtures when 5—10 c.c. of sulphuric acid are present may be 
made by titrating the mixture in a non-oxidising atmosphere. 
The vanadium is obtained directly as before, and the uranium by 
difference. When all three elements, iron, vanadium, and uranium, 
are present, the estimation may be made similarly. It is best 
to use 4 c.c. of sulphuric acid to 250 c.c. of solution for the first 
part of the titration, and then, after the second inflection is 
obtained, a like quantity of acid is added and the titration con- 
tinued. The vanadium and iron are represented by the last and 
the next to the last steps, respectively, whilst the uranium is again 
found by subtracting the value found for vanadium from the 
value indicated in the portion of the curve between the first and 
second inflections. J. F. S. 

Gravimetric and Volumetric Methods for the Estimation of 
Tin in Alloys. AntonIn JIlek (Chem, Listy, 1923, 17, 7 — 11). — 
Two methods for the estimation of tin in allo}^ are examined, 
namely, the gravimetric method of Czerwek {Z. anal, Chem.y 1876, 
15, 505) and an iodometric method. Czerwek’s method and its 
modifications for the analysis of bearing metals are closely studied. 
The following observations are made. The stanniphosphate 
precipitate should be washed with a mixture of acids similar to 
that used to dissolve the alloy, but with the addition of phosphoric 
acid, and not with nitric acid alone, as Czerwek recommends, 
otherwise antimonic acid, which is insoluble in nitric acid, would 
remain adsorbed on the precipitate. The solution of this precipitate 
in alkali sulphide should not be boiled very long, as a gelatinous 
precipitate containing stannic oxide and phosphoric oxide tends 
to separate with increase in hydroxyl-ion concentration. In the 
conversion of the stannous sulphide into stannic oxide, the sulphide 
should be moistened before the addition of nitric acid, as otherwise 
the violence of the reaction would lead to spattering of the contents 
of the crucible. A series of analyses of pure tin was carried out, 
reducing progressively the quantity of tin, but keeping the quantities 
of the reagents constant. As a result, it was found that with the 
quantities of the latter used [6 g. of acetic acid, 15 c.c. of nitric 
acid (d 1*4), 30 drops of 45% phosphoric acid, and 15 c.c. of water, 
followed by dilution with 300 c.c. of boiling water] the best results 
are obtained using OT g. of tin. Should more be used, the results 
are high, whilst with less, precipitation of tin is slow and incom- 
plete, so that using 0*0022 g. of tin, only 43% was found by this 
method. The stanniphosphate precipitate was examined, and its 
composition found to be roughly 2Sn02 : PgOg. This varies with 
the quantity of phosphoric acid used, and can contain adsorbed 
lead, copper, and antimony salts. For this reason, the tin cannot 
be estimated by weighing the stanniphosphate precipitate. 

R. T. 
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New Method for the Electrometric Titration of Vanadium 
in the Presence of Iron and Chromium. H. H. Willabd 
and Florence Fenwick (J. Jmer. Chem, Soc., 1923, 45, 84 — 
92). — ^The electrometric titration of vanadium by means of ferrous 
sulphate solution and potassium permanganate solution has been 
investigated. It is shown that a polarised bimetallic electrode 
system affords a more sensitive means of determining the end-point 
in the reduction of vanadic acid by ferrous sulphate than the usual 
monometallic electrode. In acetic acid solution, the reduction of 
chromic acid by hydrogen peroxide in the presence of vanadic 
acid may be made selective and gives an excellent means of 
estimating the latter element in all alloy steels. Results may be 
obtained which agree to 0*005% when 5 g. samples are used; one 
advantage over the method involving selective oxidation of 
vanadium with nitric acid lies in the reduced period of boiling 
required. Traces of vanadium may be titrated directly in the 
presence of large quantities of phosphotungstate and phospho- 
molybdate. For the analysis of vanadium steels, the following 
procedure is recommended. Chromium and chromium vanadium 
steel. A sample requiring about 10 c.c. of 0*02A^-ferrous sulphate 
is placed in a 600 c.c. beaker, 20 — 30 c.c. of water are added and 
the calculated quantity of concentrated sulphuric acid is added 
from a burette. Each gram of steel requires 1*0 c.c. of this acid 
and a 4*0 c.c. excess to effect rapid solution. The beaker is heated 
gently until the sample is dissolved and salts commence to separate. 
The solution is then diluted with 20 c.c. of hot water and warmed 
until clear, when 4 — 5 c.c. of concentrated nitric acid are added 
cautiously and the solution is boiled. The oxidation of the iron and 
vanadium is completed with a slight excess of a solution of potass- 
ium permanganate. Sufficient sodium acetate is added to combine 
with the sulphuric acid in excess over that reqmred for solution of 
the steel (1 c.c. concentrated sulphuric acid=4*8 g. of sodium 
acetate trihydrate) and 40 — 50 c.c. of glacial acetic acid. Then 
0*5 g. of neutral sodium perborate is added, the solution diluted 
to 200 C.C., and boiled for twenty minutes. The solution is cooled 
to the ordinary temperature, 25 — ^30 c.c. of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid are added and titrated with 0*02A^-ferrous sulphate 
solution, using a bimetallic system to ascertain the end-point 
(this vol., ii, 33). Chromium vanadium molybdenum steels are 
treated in exactly the same way. Chromium varvadium tungsten 
steels. The sample is treated with 40 c.c. of hydrochloric acid 
(3:1), and heated until action ceases. Then 8 — 10 c.c. of con- 
centrated nitric acid are added drop-wise, and when the first 
violent action has ceased the solution is evaporated to 20 c.c. It 
is then diluted with hot water and boiled to dissolve soluble salts, 
filtered, and the residue washed with 2% hydrochloric acid. The 
filtrate is oxidised with potassium permanganate and the free 
acid neutralised a sufficient excess of sodium acetate (1 g. of 
hydrochloric acid=3*73 g. of sodium acetate trihydrate). From 
this point the analysis is as described above. A small quantity 
of vanadium is occluded by the tungstic acid; to estimate this. 
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the tungstic acid is dissolved in sodium carbonate solution and 
boiled for ten minutes with about 0*6 g. of perborate. It is then 
acidified with 3—6 c.c. of phosphoric acid and 26 — 40 o.c. of 
sulphuric acid (3:1) and titrated electrometrically to the permanent 
drop in potential. J. F. S. 

Detection of Antimony and Tin in Qualitative Analysis. 

E. Rupp (JBer. Deut. pharm, Oes., 1922, 34, 334— 335).— A modific- 
ation of the usual test for antimony in presence of tin (by 
of platinum foil and granulated zinc) is described in which the 
platinum foil is replaced by a very small piece of platinum wire. 
Details are also given of a method in which the platinum is entmlv 
dispensed with, being replaced by a piece of iron wire, by which 
it is claimed that 0*08 mg. of antimony can be detected with 
certainty. P • 

Interferometric Analysis of Liquid Mixtures of Organic 
Substances. Ernst Cohen and H. R. Bruins {Z, physikal, 
Cheni,, 1923, 103, 337— 348).— The authors have investigated the 
difficulties which arise when the Rayleigh -Lowe water inter- 
ferometer is used for the analysis of solutions of organic liqui^. 
It is shown that when using this instrument with organic liquids 
the upper interference band undergoes a lateral displacement and 
becomes diffuse, whilst the bands are oblique and bent and 
continuously change their form. These changes are due to the 
influence of temperature on the refractive index of the solvent, 
the vaporisation of the liquid and condensation on the cover glass, 
the absorption of water from the air during the placing of the liquid 
in the observation vessels, and the index of refraction of the bath 
liquid. Each point has been subjected to careful experiment and 
precautions for eliminating the ^sturbance in each case are in- 
dicated. When all these precautions are taken, the water inter- 
ferometer gives results which are as sharp and as exact as those 
obtained with aqueous solutions. J. F. S. 

Estimation of Thymol in Thyme Oil. Hugo Mastbaum 
{Anal, Fia, Quirn,, 1922, 20, 501 — 504). — ^Phenols are extracted 
from thyme oil by repeated shaking with sodium hydroxide 
solution. On addition of strong hydrochloric acid to an aliquot 
portion of the extract, the phenols separate. The thymol is 
obtained by crystallisation and weighed after collection and drying. 

G. W. R. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Pyrogallol, Gallotannin, and 
Gallic Acid. C. Ainsworth Mitchell {Analyst, 1923, 48, 
2 — 15). — ^The method is based on the fact that a solution con- 
taining 0*1% of ferrous sulphate and 0*6% of sodium potassium 
tartrate reacts immediately with gallotannin to form a soluble 
compound which, unlike the ink formed with ferrous sulphate 
alone, is fairly stable. The coloration ranges from reddish* to 
bluish-violet, it is apparently specific for the pyrogallol grouping. 
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and its intensity is proportional to the amount of this tinctogenic 
croup in gallic acid and the various tannins. Thus the colour 
factor for gallic acid referred to pyrogallol is identical with the 
ratio of their molecular weights, namely 1 : 1*6 for crystalline 
gallic acid, and 1 : 1*36 for the anhydrous acid. Owing to its 
greater stability, it is preferable to use solutions of gallic acid 
rather than of pyrogallol as the standard for comparison, and in 
the estimation of the natural gallotannins the gallic acid equivalent 
is determined colorimetrically and this must then be multiplied 
by a suitable factor to obtain the absolute amount of gallotannin. 
Owing to the uncertainty of the constitution of these substances, 
this factor can only be obtained empirically, and it varies with 
Afferent varieties; for Aleppo galls, for example, the factor 1-86 
was found suitable, whilst for the tannin in Chinese galls the 
factor 2*1 is appropriate* * For the estimation of the tinctorial 
value of a tannin it is, however, unnecessary to use these factors 
at all, the pyrogallol equivalent expressing all that is required. 
Based on the hypothesis that the colour intensity is always a 
measure of the pyrogallol groups present, it is suggested that the 
average “ pure *’ gallotannin is a mixture of different glucosides, 
but mainly of di-digalloyl glucose, with a digallic anhydride of 
the type described by Nicrenstein (J. Soc, Chem, Ind,, 1922, 29t). 
Such a mixture would yield the required proportion of dextrose 
and contain the necessary pyrogallol groups to give the observed 
coloration with the ferrous tartrate reagent. Most natural gallo- 
tannins contain a proportion of gallic acid, and each can be 
colorimetrically estimated by estimating the two substances 
together first in terms of gallic acid, then precipitating the gallo- 
tannin by means of quinine hydrochloride, and finally estimating 
the gallic acid in the filtrate, the difference between the two resulte 
multiplied by the appropriate factor giving the amount of gallo- 
tannin. The results of the estimation of gallic acid and gallo- 
tannin in numerous commercial varieties of nut gaUs, including 
white and roasted galls, and also in myrobalans and various other 
materials containing tannin such as tea, are given. G. F. M. 

Estimation of the Admixed Arachidic and Lignoceric 
Acids in Peanut Oil by means of Magnesium Soaps. Akthttb 
W. Thomas and Chai-Lan Yu (J. Amer. Ghent. Soc., 1923, 45, 
113 — 128). — The authors have made a systematic and quantitative 
study of the behaviour of a number of pure soaps in various 
solvents, and in particular the solubilities of the magnesium soaps 
of various fatty acids in 90% (by volume) ethyl alcohol have been 
measured. At 25°, 100 g. of the alcohol dissolve 0*007 g. of mag- 
nesium stearate, or 0*006 g. of magnesium lignocerate, but 8*60 g. 
of magnesium oleate. The results indicate that an excellent 
separation of magnesium stearate, arachidate, and lignocerate from 
magnesium oleate, linolate, and linolenate is possible by means of 
this solvent. Under the same conditions, 100 g. of 94*3% (by 
volume) alcohol dissolve 0*633 g. of potassium stearate, 0*153 g. 
of potassium Ugnooerate, or 41*1 g. of potassium oleate. The 
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solubilities of steario and lignocerio acids in three strengths of 
alcohol have been determined and the results show that a quanti* 
tative separation of arachidio and lignoceric acids from other 
saturated acids can best be accomplished with 90% (by volume) 
alcohol after remaining for one night at 20° or 25°. 

A new method for the estimation of peanut oil based on the 
above separation of the magnesium soaps of saturated and un- 
saturated acids is outlined as follows : 10 g. of the oil are saponified 
by boiling with a mixture of 50 c.c. of 5% alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide and 50 c.c. of 95% alcohol for hafi an hour. The soap 
solution, while still warm, is neutralised with 20% alcoholic acetio 
acid and then made just alkaline with the alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide, using phenolphthalein as indicator. To tWs solution, 
25 c.c. of alcoholic magnesium acetate (50 g. of magnesium acetate 
dissolved in 100 c.c. of water, heated to boiling, and filtered and 
the filtrate diluted with three volumes of 95% alcohol) are added 
and the mixture is heated to boiling and left over-night at 10°. 
The insoluble soaps are collected and washed with 30 c.c. of M% 
alcohol. These insoluble soaps are then hydrolysed by boiling 
with 100 c.c. of 5J\r-hydrochloric acid for five minutes. Cold water 
is added to precipitate the solid acids, which are collected and 
washed free from magnesium and chlorine. The solid acids are 
extracted with three successive portions of 20 c.c. of warm 90% 
alcohol and the solution left over-night at 20° or 25°. The crystals 
which form are separated and washed twice with 10 c.c. of 90% 
alcohol and then with 70% alcohol until the washings give no 
turbidity with water. The filtrate and washings are collected and 
measured. The solids are washed with alcohol into a weighed 
beaker; the solvent is evaporated and the residue dried at 
80° and weighed. This weight is corrected for the weight of 
lignoceric and arachidic acids which remain dissolved in the filtrate 
and washings of 90% alcohol. In estimations of known mixtures 
of peanut oil with olive oil or cotton-seed oil, the error did not 
exceed 5% of the value found for the peanut oil. The percentage 
of arachi^c ana lignoceric acids in peanut oil are taken as 5% on 
an average. 

Time and work may be saved by using the solution left after 
the ordinary determination of the saponification number, for the 
above procedure, if a high order of accuracy is not required. 

The proposed method is not intended for the separation of 
saturated acids from all unsaturated acids in all fatty oils, as 
magnesium erucate and an unsaturated magnesium soap from 
tung oil (probably eleomargarate) were found to be insoluble in 
90% alcohol (of. following abstract). W. Q. 

New Qualitative Tests for Rape and Tung Oils. Abthub 
W. Thomas and Chai-Lan Yu (J. Amer. Chem, Soc,, 1923, 45, 
129 — 130).— Rapeseed oil is subjected to the method of analysis 
outlined for peanut oil (cf. preceding abstract), and the acid cake 
left after hydrolysis of the mapesium soaps is dissolved in 60 c.c. 
of 90% alcohol and the solution is left over-night at 20° or 16°. 
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Any (uystals which may have formed are filtered off and discarded 
and the filtrate and washings evaporated to dryness and the m. p. 
or acid number, or preferably the iodine numlier, of the residue is 
determined. Two samples of genuine rapeseed oil, thus treated, 
yielded about 25% of the final acid product having m. p. 35® (erucic 
acid has m. p. 32®), iodine number 70 — 72 (erucic acid has 74-99). 

In the case of tung oil, the insoluble magnesium soaps are collected 
while hot, washed with 90% alcohol, and decomposed with dilute 
hydrochloric acid in the absence of air. The liberated acid has a 
strong odour characteristic of tung oil. It is soluble in cold 90% 
alcohol and melts at about 44®. After one or two days’ contact 
with air it absorbs oxygen and gradually changes to a dark brown, 
resinous mass. The yield of this acid (eleomargaric) obtained from 
one sample of tung oil tested was about 20%. W. G. 

The Estimation of Chloral Hydrate. > I. M. Kolthoff {Pharm. 
Weekbladf 1923, 60, 2 — 8). — In the ordiaary method, in which the 
chloral is converted by excess of sodium hydroxide into chloro- 
form and sodium formate, and the excess of alkali titrated with 
standard acid, the results are always high ; this has been attributed 
to action of the excess of alkali on the chloroform produced. The 
error is in fact due to absorption of carbon dioxide from the air 
by the alkali during the time required for the reaction, and if 
decinormal sodium hydroxide is used, the mixture may be allowed 
to remain at 40® for tv^enty minutes without decomposition of the 
chloroform. Accurate results are obtained by allowing 30 c.c. of 
N /10-sodium hydroxide to act on 25 c.c. of 0*1 molar chloral hydrate 
solution for fifteen minutes in a closed flask, and then titrating the 
excess, using phenolphthalein ; the alkali must be standardised by 
carrying out the same procedure. 

The iodine method of Rupp (A., 1903, ii, 699), in which the 
aldehyde is oxidised to trichloroacetic acid by excess of iodine, the 
latter being titrated back in the usual way, gives poor results if 
sodium hydroxide is used, as proposed by Rupp. Good results 
are obtained by adding 2 c.c. of i^-sodium carbonate and 10 c.c. 
of 0*1 molar chloral hydrate to 25 c.c. of N/lO-iodine solution, 
leaving one hour in a closed vessel, adding hydrochloric acid, and 
titrating with thiosulphate. 

The chloral hydrate for the work was standardised by Wallis’s 
method (A., 1906, ii, 255) as modified by van Rossum (A., 1908, 
i, 501), i.e., complete hydrolysis to sodium chloride and sodium 
formate by heating with sodium hydroxide in a sealed tube, and 
gravimetric estimation of the chloride. 

Bromine in acid solution will not oxidise chloral, which therefore 
must have a much greater reducing power in alkaline than in acid 
solutions. S. I. L. 

A New Test for Acraldehyde and Its Bearing on Rancidi^ 
in Fats. Wilmer C. Powick {J, Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 
66). — ^To a few drops of dilute acraldehyde solution in a test-tube, 
a drop of 3% hydrogen peroxide is added, and after about one 
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minute 6 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid are added, and the 
test-tube is shaken. On shaking with 5 c.c. of a 1% ethereal 
solution of phloroglucinol, a deep red colour is imparted to the 
aqueous layer, showing a fairly narrow absorption band in the 
yellow-green. The red colour is not obtained in the absence of 
hydrogen peroxide, whilst if there be an excess of acraldehyde a 
purple precipitate is obtained. This test differs from the Kreis 
test for rancidity in fats by the addition of the hydrogen peroxide, 
and under these conditions no coloration is given by the saturated 
aldehydes or by crotonaldehyde. The spectrum given by the 
substance formed in the Kreis test is identical with that obtained 
as above, and it therefore seems that the substance responsible for 
this test in rancid fats is identical with that produced by the action 
of hydrogen peroxide on acraldehyde. P. M. 

Use of Schifi’s Reagent for the Estimation of Acraldehyde. 

Charles Moureu and Etienne Boismenu (J. Pharm. Chim,, 
1923, [vii], 27, 49 — 54, 89 — 97). — ^Acraldehyde can be accurately 
estimated colorimetrically by means of Schiff’s reagent by adopting 
the following procedure : a standard solution of acraldc‘hyde con- 
taining 0*5 g. per litre is prepared from the freshly distilled sub- 
stance by collecting in an ampoule, sealing, and weighing, and 
then breaking in the requisite quantity of water to give a solution 
of the required strength. One arm of each of two inv^ertcd Y-tubes 
is filled respectively with 10 c.c. of this standard solution, and 
10 c.c. of the unknown acraldehyde solution, diluted to contain 
slightly less than 0*05% of acraldehyde. The other arms are then 
filled with 5 c.c. of Schiff’s reagent, the tubes are closed with glass 
stoppers and simultaneously inverted, thereby mixing the reagent 
with the two solutions at the same moment. For the attainment 
of the maximimi intensity of coloration twenty-five minutes are 
allowed before examining the tints in the colorimeter. The height 
of the standard solution having the same intensity of coloration 
as 25 mm. of the solution under test is measured, and the acralde- 
hyde content of the latter may be read off directly from the curve 
provided, which may be reconstructed from the following figures : 
where I is the height of standard solution in mm. and II the concen- 
tration of acraldehyde in mg. per litre in unknown solution. 

I. 25 22 20 6 18-8 15-5 12-8 10*3 

II. 500-0 476-2 454*5 434*8 400*0 370*4 333*3 

It will be seen from these figures that on diluting a solution of 
acraldehyde the intensity of coloration is lowered more rapidly 
than the acraldehyde content. The whole of the above procedure 
must be carried out with cold solutions, as at higher temperatures 
the colours obtained are never comparable, but consist of a mixture 
of colours tending towards green with varying velocities with 
solutions of varying concentrations. The presence of stabilisers, 
such as pyrogallol, pyrocatechol, quinol, or gallic acid, does not 
interfere with the colorimetric estimation. G. p. M. 
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The Estimation of Acetone in Methjd Alcohol and the 
Purification of Methyl Alcohol by Sndium Bmoiodite* 

Hbnry Hutchinson Baths, John Mylnb Mxtulaly, and Harold 
Hartley (T., 1923, 123, 401-~404), 

Estimation of Acetone in Methyl Alcohol. Ella Sodbr- 
LUND {Svensk. Kern, Tidskr,, 34, 16^167; from Chem, Zenfr.^ 
1922, iv, 1074 — 1076). — modification of the method of Messinger 
(A., 1889, 313). Ten c.c. of methyl alcohol are diluted to 100 c.c. ; 
10 c.c. of this solution are treated in a stoppered flask with 25 c.c. 
of sodium hydroxide solution. A large excess of 0r.N^4odine 
solution is added, and after keeping in darkness for ten minutes 
26 c.c. of iV^-sulphuric acid are added. The excess of iodine is 
estimated by titration with thiosulphate. G. W. R. 

Rapid Volumetric Method of Estimating Acetone. M, 

Marqubyrol and P. Loriette (Mem. 'des Poudres, 1922, 19, 
362 — 367). — ^The method depends on the action of sodium hj^- 
iodite on acetone in alkaline solution whoseby iodoform and sodium 
acetate are produced. The hypoiodite is formed by the interaction 
of potassium iodide and so^um hypochlorite. Commercial eau 
de Javel is used, and is standardised against pure acetone, 10 c.c. 
of which are dissolved in water and made up to 1 litre. Ten c.c. 
of this solution are diluted with 90 c.c. of water and 10 g. of potassium 
iodide and 20 c.c. of sodium hydroxide (d 1*325) added. The 
hypochlorite is run in frdm a burette with constant agitation, and 
the solution tested with an outside indicator consisting of 1 g. of 
starch, 10 g. of sodium hydrogen carbonate and 100 c.c. of water. 
The end-point is very sharp and is heralded by the precipitation of 
flocks of iodoform. In estimations of acetone, the acetone is 
distilled into a 500 c.c. measuring flask, and 100 c.c. are taken for 
the estimation, which is carried out as described above. The 
presence of alcohol, aldehyde, diphenylamine, or ammonia does not 
affect the titration. Substituted carbamides, however, give traces 
of iodoform, which can usually be neglected. H. C. R. 

Estimation of Reducing Sugars by Means of Febling’s 
Solution with Methylene-blue as mtemal Indicator. J. 

Henry Lane and Lewis Eynon (J. Soc. Chem. Ind.^ 1923, 42, 
32 — 37t). — In the volumetric estimation of sugars by means of 
Fehling’s solution the disadvantages attending the use of an external 
indicator can be altogether avoided by using a 1% solution of 
methylene-blue as internal indicator. So long as any copper 
remains unreduced, the indicator retains its colour, but it is imm^i* 
ately decolorised by the sugar the moment all the copper is reduced. 
The action is reversible. To attain the maximum of accuracy, 
consistent procedure is necessary, in combination with conversion 
tables based on the same me^od of operation. The following 
standard method of titration is recommended : 10 c.c. or 26 c.o. 
of Soxhlet’s modification of Fehling’s solution are measured into a 
300 c.c. flask and treated oold with almost the whole of the sugar 
solution (determined by a preliminary trial) required to 
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reduction of all the copper. The liquid is then heated to boiling, 
kept in moderate ebullition for two minutes, and then, without 
removing the flame, 3—5 drops of the indicator are added ^d the 
titration is completed in one minute further so that the liquid is 
boiled in all three minutes. The end-point can be determined 
generally to within 1 drop of the sugar solution. Based on this 
method of procedure tables have been drawn up giving the weight 
in mg. of sugar required to reduce the volume of FehUng’s solution 
employed. This factor varies appreciably with the concentration 
of the sugar solution, and values are given for volumes of 15 — 50 c.c. 
Tables are given for invert-sugar, both in presence and absence of 
sucrose, for dextrose, Isevulose, maltose, and lactose. G. F. M. 

Estimation of Dextrose in Cerebrospinal Fluid. J. Lanza 
{Anal, FIs. Quim,, 1922, 20, 400 — 402). — The method is based on 
the reaction whereby picric acid and dextrose in alkaline solution 
give picramic acid, 0 H*CqH 2 (N 02 ) 2 *NH 2 , which is distinguished by 
its red colour. To 2 or 3 c.c. of the cerebrospinal fluid, picric acid 
in the proportion of 0*05 g. for each c.c. of liquid used is added. 
After warming, the liquid is rapidly cooled and centrifuged. Dex- 
trose is then estimated colorimetrically by comparison with a 
standard dextrose solution in a Duboscq colorimeter. 

G. W. R. 

The Tryptophan-Aldehyde Reaction. Eenst Komm and 
Ebeehard Boheingee {Z, physiol, Chem,, 1923, 124, 287—294). — 
A new modification of the aldehyde test for tryptophan is described 
One c.c. of the solution of tryptophan is added to a 15% solution 
of hydrochloric acid containing, in 500 c.c., 6 c.c. of a 0*1% solution 
of formaldehyde. To the mixture are added 10 c.c. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. The whole is shaken and allowed to cool. The 
colour produced is stable, and proportional to the tryptophan 
present, for the colorimetric estimation of which the reaction may 
be applied. It is sensitive to a solution of tryptophan containing 
1 part in 176,000 parts. W. 0. K. 

Modification of the Moreigne Ureometer. J. Lanza {Aiml, 
Fid, Qulm,f 1922, 20, 403—405). — modification of Moreigne’s 
apparatus for the estimation of urea by the hypobromite method 
is described. G. W. R. 

The Hydrocyaxiic Acid Question. XI. The Detection of 
Hydrocyanic Acid in Plants. L. Rosbnthaler {Schweiz, 
Apoth, Ztg,y 1922, 60, 477—481; from Ghem, Zentr,, 1922, iv, 
1124 — 1125; cf. A., 1922, i, 614 — 615). — Hydrocyanic acid in 
plants may be detected by its decolorisation of blue starch-iodide 
solution. In the presence of essential oils which contribute iodine 
the plant material should first be extracted with ether. Where 
only traces of hydrocyanic acid are to be expected, it may be 
removed from the material by long passage of a stream of air and 
collected in mercuric chloride solution. By addition of potassium 
iodide to the mercuric chloride solution with subsequent passage 
of carbon dioxide or warming with sodium hydrogen carbonate, 
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the hydrocyanic acid is again liberated. For the detection of 
hydrocyanic acid in plant sections, the starch-iodide method is 
suitable. G. W. R. 

Analysis of the Products of HydrolyBis of C 3 ranamide by 
Acids. A. Geammont (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 123— 
128). — satisfactory evaluation of fertilisers derived from cyanamide 
requires, not only an estimation of organic and ammoniacal nitrogen, 
but also that the former should be differentiated into carbamide 
nitrogen, dicyanodiamide nitrogen, and dicyanodiamidine nitrogen, 
as these substances have widely Cerent values as fertilisers, and 
some are even toxic. Such discrimination between the forms of 
combination of the nitrogen present is obtained by the following 
method of assay : Total nitrogen is estimated by Kjeldahl’s 
method; ammonia by converting the ammonium salts present 
in solution of the material, neutralised to phenolphthalein with 
dilute sodium hydroxide, into hexamethylenetetramine by the 
addition of formaldehyde, and titrating the liberated acid with 
standard alkali hydroxide; carbamide by precipitation by the 
Fosse method with xanthydrol as dixanthylcarbamide, and weighing 
as such ; dicyanodiamidine by precipitation as its nickel compound, 
Ni(C 2 H 40 N 4 ) 2 ,H 20 , by the method of Dafert and Miklomb, washing 
the precipitate with 2% ammonia, drying at 100° and weighing; 
and finally arriving at the amount of dicyanodiamide by difference, 
as cyanamide itself is always absent. If the fertiliser contains 
phosphoric acid or solubfe^phosphates they must first be removed 
by adding sodium hydroxide solution to the material after digesting 
for one hour in water until neutral to phenolphthalein, whereby 
soluble phosphates are precipitated as calcium phosphate. The 
above estimations are then carried out on the filtrate. G. F. M. 

The Interconvertibility of Creatine and Creatinine. III. 
The Estimation of Creatinine and Creatine in Blood-serum. 

Amandus Hahn and Georg Meyer (Z. Biol., 1922, 76, 247 — 
256; cf. A., 1921, i, 517). — In the estimation of creatine in blood- 
serum, trichloroacetic acid is very suitable for precipitating the 
proteins. Fifty c.c. of serum are diluted vdth 25 c.c. of water, 
and 50 c.c. of a freshly prepared 10% solution of trichloroacetic 
acid are added. The creatine in the filtrate is then estimated by 
conversion into creatinine by treatment at 60 — 65° with hydro- 
chloric acid, and estimated along with the preformed creatinine as 
previously described (loc. cit.). In the estimation of the preformed 
creatinine, colloidal ferric hydroxide may be conveniently used as a 
protein precipitant. W. 0. K. 

Purification of Picric Acid for Creatinine Estimations. 

Stanley R. Benedict (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 54, 239 — 241). — 
Recrystallisation from benzene is recommended. Folin and Doisy’s 
method (A., 1917, ii, 159) is unsuitable. E. S. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Cystine in Urine. Joseph M. 
Looney (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 54, 171 — 175). — Folin and Looney’s 
method (A., 1922, ii, 539) for the estimation of cystine is applied 
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directly to urine. The coloration due to the presence of uric acid 
and other reducing substances is corrected for by making an estim- 
ation without the addition of sodium sulphite to the urine and 
subtracting the resulting value from that obtained in the presence 
of sodium sulphite. A cystine standard is used in each case. The 
readings must be made not later than eight minutes after the 
addition of the phosphotungstic acid reagent. E* S. 

Colorimetric Method for the Estimation of Cystine. Etjgbn 
Herzfbld {Schweiz, med. Woch., 52, 411 — 412; from Chem. Zentr.^ 
1922, iv, 1076). — ^The method consists in -precipitating the sulphur 
from an alkaline solution of cystine by addition of copper sulphate 
solution. After freeing the precipitated copper sulphide from 
copj^r oxide by treatment with dilute sulphuric acid, it is dissolved 
in nitric acid and by addition of ammonia converted into a solution 
suitable for colorimetric estimation. For comparison, a solution 
is prepared from a known weight of pure cystine. Experimental 
details of the method are given. G. W. R. 

Estimation of Morphine. John Ralph Nicholls {Analyst, 
1922, 47, 506 — 510). — A general method for the extraction of 
morphine is described. One volume of the morphine solution is 
mixed with 1 volume of alcohol, the mixture is rendered ammoniacal 
and shaken with 1 volume of chloroform. The chloroform layer is 
drawn off, and the mixture is again shaken with the addition of 
0*5 volume of alcohol and 1 volume of chloroform. This process 
of extraction is made three or four times, the combined extracts 
are then evaporated, the residue is dissolved in a definite volume of 
standardised acid, the solution diluted to a known volume, and the 
moiphine is then estimated volumetrically, colorimetrically, or 
polarimetrically. W. P. S. 

System of Blood Analysis. Supt. IV. Revision of the 
Method for Estimating Uric Acid. Otto Folin {J. Biol. 
Chem., 1922, 54, 153 — 170). — ^The various recent methods for the 
estimation of uric acid in blood are reviewed, and the author’s 
method (A., 1919, ii, 308) is modified. The procedure now adopted 
is, in its essentials, similar to that of Benedict (A., 1922, ii, 403) 
except that the uric acid reagent of Folin and Denis is retained. 
The original precipitation method is retained in a modified form as 
a check on the direct method. Contrary to Pucher’s statement 
(A., 1922, ii, 668), 90 — 100% of added uric acid can be recovered 
from the tungstic acid filtrate ; the heat process recommended by 
this author gives irregular results and should be avoided. E. S. 

Estimation of Uric Acid. Stanley R. Benedict (J. Biol. 
Chem,, 1922, 54, 233 — ^238). — ^Mainly a reply to Folin (cf. preceding 
abstract). 
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Variation of the Refractive Index of Oxygen with Pressure, 
and the Absorption of Light by Oxygen at High Pressures. 

(Miss) H. I, Eadib and John Sattebly {Trans. Boy. Soc. Canada, 
1922, 16, in, 63 — 73). — Gladstone and Dale’s law for the relation 
of refractive index to density has been confirmed in the case of 
oxygen for pressures ranging from 2*1 to 140 kg. per sq. cm. 
Evidence for the existence of absorption in oxygen at pressures 
up to 100 atmospheres, in the regions XX 6285, fiSX), and 5350 A. 
was not conclusive. J. S. G. T. 

Variation of the Index of Refraction of Water, Ethyl 
Alcohol, and Carbon Disulphide with the Temperature. 

Elmer E. Hall and Arthur R. Payne (Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 
249 — ^258). — ^Measurements were made with a precision spectro- 
meter, the construction and use of which are described. The two 
prisms used were of gold-plated brass, and optical glass sides, and 
had an angle of 60® and 75®, respectively ; the temperature of the 
bath could be maintained inde^tely within 0*1® of any desired 
point. From tables showing the index of refraction of water 
relative to air, and the a|;)Solute index of refraction of water (both 
for sodium light), respectively, the following values are abstracted : 
15®, 1*33341, 1*33377; 20®, 1*33299, 1*33327 ; 100®, 1*31783, 1*31819 
(all ±0*00002). When reduced to a vacuum, the experimental 
values for pure water are well represented by the empirical formula 
n==l*33401-10-7(66i±26*2«2-0*1817«5±0*00075a^). The temper- 
ature coefficient, dnjcU, at the temperatures mentioned has the values 
-0*00008, -0*00009, and -0*00030. 

Corresponding values of the index of refraction, relative to air, 
and of the temperature coefficient, dnjdt, of ethyl alcohol (Kahl- 
baum’s, 99*8% absolute) are abstracted as follows : 14®, 1*36290, 
(15®) -0*00040 ; 24®, 1*35885, (25®) -0*00041; 76®, 1*33626, 
(75®) -0*00046. For carbon disulphide, 15®, 1*62935, -0*00077; 
20®, 1*62546, (25®) -0*00081 ; 45®, 1*60499, -0*00083. Although 
the absolute values obtained differ somewhat from those given by 
others for pure samples, the temperature coefficients are probably 
not affected by the slight amount of impurity present. For ethyl 
alcohol between 15® and 70®, the results correspond with the 
empirical equationsdn/efo= — 10’®[404±0*44(^ — 16)±0*0075(^— 15)®] ; 
for carbon disulphide between 15® and 45® 10“®[766± 

5*12(/-15)-0*105(<-15)2], A. A. E. 

The Secondary S^trum of Hydrogen. E. Gehroke and 
E. Lau (Sitzungber. Prenss. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1922, 32> 453 — 
458), — ^The secondary i^ctrum of hydrogen has been obtained 
almost free from the Balmer series by usins a discharge tube 
silvered on the inside. The bands in the red-yeUow and the yellow* 
green portion of the spectrum consist of a number of lines arranged 
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symmetrically about a middle point, but the middle line about 
which the other lines are grouped is missing. The distances between 
the principal line and its a- and ^-companions stand in the relation- 
ship 1:2; the 8 line divides up the distance between the principal 
line and a in the proportion 2 : 3. The distance between the 
principal lines of the successive bands shows that the series 
approximates to a] system of AX-bands, and, in this respect, they 
are similar to Ihe^ resonance spectrum of sodium. In the bands 
in the blue-gre^ region, the companions d the principal lines 
show a 3 : 2 relationship in their distances. The lines lying in the 
regions between the bands form symmetrical groups, and repetition 
of similar groups frequently occurs. 

By the introduction of a spark gap into the discharge tube, the 
relative intensities of the hydrogen lines are very much altered. 
The change is in many respects similar to that observed by Merton 
when helium is mixed with hydrogen. The lines in the secondary 
spectrum are much sharper than the Ha line in the Balmer series. 
From the thickness of the lines it is deduced that the secondary 
spectrum owes its ori^ to molecular hydrogen (Ilg, H3, and H4). 
The thickness of the lines increases with increase in the diameter 
of the tube owing to the higher temperature in the narrower tubes. 

From the absence of the secondary spectrum in the light from 
the stars, it is concluded that the hydrogen giving rise to the 
Balmer series is always contaminated with other gases, and it is 
possible that it exists in the state of dissociated water vapour. 

W. E. G. 

Band Spectrum in the Arc Spectrum of Silicon. C. 

PoBLEZZA {Atti R. Accad. lAncei, 1922, [v], 31, ii, 513 — 517). — 
The author’s examination of the arc spectrum of silicon gives 
results differing little from those of Gramont and Watteville (A., 
1908, ii, 909), but showing a band spectrum not previously observ-ed. 

T. H. P. 

Relative Intensities of the Stark Efiect Components in 
the Helium Spectrum. John Stuart Foster (Physical Rev., 
1922, 20, 214 — 220). — ^By the use of a discharge tube of the type 
first employed by Lo Surdo, the relative intensities of Stark effect 
components have been measured by means of a neutral wedge. 
Spectrograms were taken of the p and s components in turn, using 
a five-prism spectrograph; energy distribution curves were then 
calculated from the contour of the images and the corresponding 
wedge densities, and the relative intensities obtained by integration. 
The results for the main p components ore : X 4388, 8*2 (isolated), 
4*1, 19-2, 28-0 ; X 4472, 168, 694 ; X 4922, 9-7, 31-6. Corresponding 
results for the $ components are : X 4388, 1-0 (isolated), 3*0, 11-3, 
9-6 ; X 4472, 76, 464 ; X 4922, 6-2, 21-4. A. A. E. 

The Band Spectrum Aesooiated with Helium. Yutaka 
Takahabhi (Proc. Phy$. Malh, Soc. Javan, 1922. 4, 187 — 193).— 
The band spectrum of helium consists of two double-headed bands, 
the lines of which form series for which Fowler has derived f onnuljo 
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cd the Hicka ij]pe* Baixd spectra bib iisoaily attributed to mole* 
oules and not to atoms. It is possible, however, to assume that 
under certain conditions unste^le helium molecules may exist 
from which the observed band spectrum may originate. A mathe- 
matical analysis shows that the form of a helium molecule is such 
that two nuclei, each accompanied by one electron about it, are 
connected by means of an electron and form something like a nucleus 
around which the remaining electron describes its orbit. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Arc, Spark, and Absorption Spectra of Argon. W. W. 

Shaver (Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 1922, 16, III, 135 — 144). — 
The radiation produced in argon by electronic bombardment with 
an accelerating potential of 10-1 volts has been detected photo- 
graphically and shown to consist of wave-lengths 4335*4, 4300*2, 
4259*8, 4198*4, 4158*7, and 4056»9 A. With accelerating fields 
ranging from 16 to 30 volts, the lines in the arc spectrum corre- 
sponded with those of the red argon spark spectrum. At 31 volts, 
the blue or enhanced spectrum began to appear, and at 54 volts, 
all the enhanced lines predicted by Bohr*s theory were found. No 
new lines appeared when the potential was increased to 240 volts. 
No evidence of absorption was detected in the spectrum of ionised 
argon at pressures of 155, 5, and 2 mm. of mercury between wave- 
len^hs 7000 A. and 2150 A., or in the spectrum of argon at 
102*4 atmospheres pressurQ |n the same region. J. S. G. T. 

The Arc Spectra of Metals in Different Media and in a 
Vacuum. St. Prooopiu (Ccmpt. rend., 1923, 176, 385 — 388). — 
In continuation of the work on mercury (A., 1922, ii, 600), the 
author has studied the arc spectra of copper, gold, zinc, cadmium, 
magnesium, calcium, aluminium, and carbon in air, hydrogen, 
coal gas, nitrogen, under water, and in a vacuum. As in the case 
of mercury, in the arc spectra of the metals under water, in coal 
gas, and in hydrogen the rays of the arc series become much 
broadened, and those of the higher order are weakened or dis- 
appear. In addition, spark rays appear. In nitrogen, the arc is 
stable with all the metals, and the rays appear to be greater in 
number than in air. Certain rays previously only found in a vacuum 
appear. The radiated energy is displaced towards the last terms 
of the arc series. Numerous ra 3 rs are inverted. The spark rays 
are weakened. In a vacuum, the arc is stable in all cases. The 
last terms are more intense tiban in the other media. The energy 
radiated is displaced towards the ultra-violet. Numerous rays, 
particularly the cathodic rays, are inverted, and the rays are 
broadened. The arc in a vacuum shows enhanced rays, and for 
the most part they are spontaneously inverted. W. G. 

Series Begnlarities in the Arc S^>eotrum of Chromium. 
C. C. Kiess and Habbirt KircmsBK Kibss {Scieme, 1922, 56, 666).— 
The arc spectrum of ohromium contains at least three sets of series 
of which the membeirs are triplets, two sets being composed of 
wide triplets, and one of narrow triplets. A constant <Merenoe 
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exists between the wave-numbers of homologous members of the 
wide-triplet series. Each component of the first member of the 
diffuse series is itself a narrow triplet. The principal, sharp, and 
diffuse series of the two parallel systems give values for of 
112-44, 81*38; 112*46, 81*36; 112*78, 81*29; and 116*10, 91*42; 
116*2, 91*3; 115*16, 91*64, respectively, whilst the narrow triplets 
are characterised by the frequency differences Avi=8*80 and 
Av2=5*65. a. a, E, 

The Optical Spectrum of Hafnium. H. M. Hansen and 
S. Webneb (Nature, 1923, 111, 322; cf. A., 1922, ii, 463).— The 
optical spectrum of a large number of preparations containing 
hafnium has been examined and compared with that of a specimen 
of very pure zirconium prepared by Coster and Hevesy from com- 
mercial zirconium by removing the hafnium content. A table 
gives the wave-lengths and intensities of a niunber of lines, some 
of which have been observed by earlier investigators and ascribed 
to zirconium. There was, however, not the slightest trace of any 
of the lines ascribed by Urbain to an element, celtium, belonging 
to the family of rare earths, although this element has recently 
been assumed to possess the atomic number 72. A. A. E. 

The K Absorption Spectrum of the Element 72 (Celtium). 

M. DE Broglie and J. Cabrera (CompL rend., 1923, 176, 433 — 
434). — ^Dauvillier has described in a preparation of celtium the 
presence in the spectrum of several feeble lines undoubtedly belong- 
ing to the element of atomic number 72, the presence of which has 
recently been recorded in several zirconium minerals by Coster 
and Hevesy. The absorption spectra of X-rays is an excellent 
means of revealing an element by its discontinuity K, and this 
method when applied to some minerals has shown the presence 
of the new element of atomic number 72. W. G. 

The High Frequency Spectrum of Celtium. A. Dauvilliee 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 676 — 679). — ^A reply to Coster and von 
Hevesy’s criticism (this vol., ii, 80, 171) of the author’s attribution 
to celtium of the lines 1319*4 and 1561*8 X observed in a pre- 
paration of ytterbium oxides (A., 1922, ii, 463). It is contended 
that the difference between the observed wave-lengths and the 
theoretically calculated values is not outside the limits of possible 
error, that the lines cannot belong to higher orders of other elements, 
and that the line Pi of celtium, lying between the two intense 
lines 1366*7 of lutecium and 1377*7 of copper, would not be expected 
to be visible on the photographic plate. G. F. M. 

Iz-Series of Tungsten and Platinum. J, S. Rogers (Proc. 
Camb. Phil. 8oc., 1923, 21, 430 — 433). — ^The values of the wave- 
lengths obtained for the i-series of tungsten and platinum are in 
good agreement with those given by Dauvillier and Coster, although 
there are discrepancies for some of the fainter lines. A number 
of new lines have been discovered, and ascribed to de Wte electron 
passages within the atom. In the tungsten spectrum, the line 
1*4503 has been called oj, and the line 1*2489, Pg'* and the former 
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is ascribed to the passage L^, and the latter to Other 

faint new lines have been ooserved. In the platinum spectrum, 
line 1*0660 has been called the line 1*0803 appears to be due 
to the passage from an 0 to a L* orbit, and the line 1*0375 may 
be due to the passage L^. Calculations have been made of the 
energies of these lines, ana good agreement is found with the 
calc^ated values. The lines fall on the Moseley graphs. 

W. E. G. 

Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of the Cresols. F. W. 

Klingstedt {CompL rend,, 1923, 176 , 674 — 676). — o-Cresol and m- 
cresol have almost the same absorption spectra, having two broad 
bands occupying approximately the same position as those of 
phenol at A=2780 and 2716 for the former and at X=2796 and 
2720 for the latter. The coefficients of molecular absorption 
€=1810 and 1770. Compared with toluene, the bands are con- 
siderably displaced towa^ the red, and their intensity is about 
nine times as great. p-Cresol has seven bands between X=2858 
and 2644. Compared with the o- and m-cresols, the spectrum of 
p-cresol is displaced 70 A. towards the red, the intensity of absorp- 
tion is greater, and, like other para-derivatives, there are numerous 
narrow bands instead of two wide bands, this distinction being 
so characteristic as definitely to identify a para-compound. The 
seven bands of p-cresol can be distributed into three groups, the 
difference in the frequencies of each group being constant, whilst 
the intensity of absorption decreases. The mean fundamental 
period, =1217 A. G. F. M. 

The Ethylene Chromophor. H. Ley and F. Binke {Ber,, 
1923, 56 , [JS], 771—776; cf. Ley, A., 1917, i, 261 ; 1919, ii, 40).— 
A continuation of previous work. 

The introduction of a methyl group into stilbene in the a-position 
causes a diminution of the selective absorption and a displacement 
of the continuous absorption towards the region of shorter wave- 
lengths. The presence of a second methyl group increases the 
effect to such an extent that only a trace of selective absorption 
is observed with 7 : 7'-dimethylstilbene. A methyl radicle attached 
to the nucleus in the para-position has a normal infiuence. The 
spectroscopic analogy between stilbene and cinnamic acid is pre- 
served in the methyl and dimethyl derivatives which contain the 
substituents in the aliphatic portion of the molecule. 

The presence of a chlorine atom in the a-position of styrene has 
a weak, hyposochromic infiuence, whereas in the ^-position it 
displaces the absorption towards greater wave-lengths. The 
absorption curve of 7-chlorostilbcne is similar to that of the parent 
substance, with the exception that the band is sharper and some- 
what displaced towards the ultra-violet; nuclear chlorine has a 
distinct bathochromic effect. 

Comparison of the absorption curves of stilbene, 7-phenylstilbene, 
and 7 : 7'-diphenylstilbene shows that in the region of greater 
thicknesses or higher concentrations the absorption is progressively 
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displaced towards the red end, in the region of least transparency 
the absorption is diminished ; with increase in the number of phenyl 
groups, ^e extinction coeflSicients become smaller, and the he^ 
of the bands is displaced slightly towards greater wave-lengths. 

The additive compound of 7 : 7'-dimethyktilbene and 1:3: 5-^- 
nitrobenzene is markedly less coloured than the corresponding 
compound from 7-methyistilbene; similarly, in the phenylstilbene 
group the colour diminishes with increasing number of substituents. 

py-Diphenyl-n-butane, m. p. 123 — 124°, is prepared by the 
action of magnesium on an ethereal solution of a-bromoethyl- 
benzene; an isomeride, b. p. 162 — 164°/25 mm., appears to be 
produced simultaneously. Tetraphenylethylene, m. p. 221°, 
obtained from benzophenone chloride and sodium iodide in the 
presence of acetone, is reduced by sodium and boiling amyl alcohol 
to tetraphenylethane, m. p. ^9°. a-Chlorostyrene has b. p. 
83°/23 mm., 85— 86-5°/22*5 mm., 73— 74°/15 mm., df 1*0976, and 
1*0916 for two different specimens. H. W. 

Determination of Constitution by Spectrochemical 
Methods. The so-called Triphenylvinyl Alcohol. Enolic 
Salts. H. Ley and W. Maneckb (J5er., 1923, 56, [5], 777 — 
783). — ^As a result of purely chemical investigation, Meyer anrl 
Gottlieb-Billroth (A., 1921, i, 422) have been drawn to the con- 
clusion that the so-called triphenylvinyl alcohol, CPhglCPh^OH, is 
actually a ketone, CHPhg'COPh. Spectrochemical investigation 
leads the authors to the same conclusion. 

The optical behaviour of “ triphenylvinyl alcohol ’’ is completely 
different from that of triphenylvinyl acetate, CPhglCPh-OAc, in 
which the enolic form is fixed. According to previous observations, 
it is to be expected that the optical properties of triphenylvinyl 
alcohol would not differ greatly from those of the parent hydro- 
carbon, 7-phenylstilbene; it is observed, however, that the absorp- 
tion spectra of the hy^ocarbon and triphenylvinyl acetate are 
closely similar, and differ entirely from that of triphenylvinyl 
alcohol. The enolic constitution of the latter compound is therefore 
regarded as impossible. Its ketonic nature is demonstrated by a 
comparison of its optical properties with those of acetophenone, 
deoxybenzoin, and p-benzpinacolin, COPh-CPha. Further, the 
colour of the additive product of “ triphenylvinyl alcohol ” and 
1:3: 5-trinitrobenzene shows that it is not a derivative of stilbene. 

The optical behaviour of 9-benzoylfluorene, has 

been examined in connexion with that of triphenylethanone. 
The parent hydrocarbon, 9-benzylidenefluorene, is closely analogous 
to 7-phenyl8tilbene, but the analogy between triphenylethanone 
and 9-benzoylfluorene is not at first sight so marked, probably 
by reason of the increa^sed absorption attributable to the fluorenone 
ring. The absorption of the sodio-derivative of the enolic form of 
9-benzoylfluorene has also been measured as well as that of the 
free enol (the apparatus required for the latter purpose is described 
in detail). 
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The enolfi, which have been generally investigated speotro- 
soopically, contain a carbonyl group, and it has been assmned that 
in their salts the metal is also unit^ to this group by a subsidiary 
valency, whereby an internal complex salt is produced. The 
authors consider this hypothesis untenable, and prefer to attribute 
the behaviour of the salts to the presence in them of readily altered, 
conjugated systems. H. W. 

Mode of Absorption of Triphenylxnethane Colourmg 
Matters. E. Adinolfi (AUi Jt. Accad. Lincet, 1922, [v], 31, ii, 
551 — 554). — Consideration of the various theories advanced to 
establish chemioo-physical connexions between constitution and 
absorption, together with the results previously obtained (A., 1922, 
ii, 601), shows that triphenylmethane colouring matters, in solution 
in water or in methyl, ethyl, iaobutyl, or amyl alcohol, give rise to 
absorption sj^tra of similar type, and with maxima which undergo 
increasing displacement as the molecular weight of the solvent 
increases. To this rule, rhodamine-JB and uranine form exceptions, 
probably owing to re-emission resulting from fluorescence. The 
two characteristic absorption bands of these colouring matters 
are due to two distinct vibrators, which in some cases diffuse with 
unequal velocities, and in others disappear alternately in acid or 
alkaline solutions, and undergo displacements to different extents 
in different solvents. T. H. P. 

* '•w 

Infra-red Spectroscopy. V. P. Lijbovich and (Miss) E. M. 
Pearen (Trans, Roy, Soc, Canada^ 1922, 16, III, 195 — 212). — The 
absorption of infra-red radiation by dilute alcoholic solutions of 
dicyanin, dicyanin-A, pinacyanol, nigrosin-SS, alizarin-blue-S, and 
Eastman red sensitiser No. 700 has l^en investigated. The results 
indicate that photography of the infra-red spectrum can be readily 
extended to X 20,000 A. Nigrosin and alizarin-blue are more 
suitable for the photography of certain regions of the spectrum 
than dicyanin or dicyanin-A. The infra-red spectra of tin, lead, 
bismuth, zinc, and antimony have been investigated from \ 8000 A. 
to X 11,000 A. Particulars are given of the application of the 
“ thalofide cell ” to determine wave-lengths in iiifra-red spectra. 

J. S. G. T. 

A Simple Appliance for Detecting Traces of Fluorescent 
Substances. Ed. Moreau (J. Pharm, Chim,, 1923, [vii], 27, 
184 — 187). — ^A box lined with black paper measuring about 8 cm. 
cube has a narrow observation slit in the middle of one side and 
a hole in the top opposite to the sUt just large enough to take the 
test-tube containing the solution to be examined. This is illumine 
ated from above by an electric lamp which is shaded from the 
observer by means of a cylinder fixed to the top of the box. By 
means of this appliance the least traces of fiuorescence can with 
certainty be detected, and minute quantities of urobilin in bio- 
logical work, fluorescein for detecting infiltrations in sanitary 
investigations, etc., can with certainty be found. G. F, M. 
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Destniction of the fluorescence of Dilute Solutions by 
Ultra-violet Ltoht. (Miss) F. M. Cale (Trans. Roy. 8oc. 
Canada, 1922, 16, III, 257 — ^263). — ^Determinations have been 
made of the decrease of fluorescence of a dilute aqueous solution 
of fiBsculin by exposure to ultra-violet light. After the solution 
was once exposed, its fluorescence continued to decay even when 
the solution was kept in absolute darkness . On subsequent exposure 
of the solution to ultra-violet light, the rate of decay decreased very 
rapidly at first, then steadily. On further exposure, after an 
interval of several hours, the rate of decay was greater than before 
the interval. Ozone bubbled through the solution caused a very 
rapid decay of the fluorescence, the solution finally possessing the 
same colour and absorption spectrum as that transformed by 
ultra-violet light. J. S. G. T. 

Tesla-luminescence Spectra. I. The Form of Apparatus 
and the Spectrum of Benzene. William Hamilton McVickee, 
Joseph Kenneth Marsh, and Alfred Walter Stewart (T., 
1923, 123, 642—654). 

Luminescence of Compounds formed by the Action of 
Mamesium on p-Dibromobenzene and Related Compounds. 
W. V. Evans and R. T. Dufford (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
278 — 285). — Solutions of magnesium p-bromophenyl bromide in 
ether are strongly chemi-luminescent, so much so that if it is dropped 
from a rod through air the luminescence is visible in daylight; 
stirring the solution in air gives a strong luminescence, and when 
poured from a tube it glows with a greenish-blue light which sug- 
gests molten metal. The luminescence of this substance has been 
compared with that of other aromatic halogen compounds, when 
the substances are exposed to air or oxygen. No luminescence 
results from the action of other gases, such as carbon dioxide, 
hydrogen sulphide, sulphur dioxide, and nitrogen on Grignard 
compounds . The spectrum of the chemi-luminescence of magnesium 
p-bromophenyl bromide has been investigated by the use of light 
filters, and its lower and upper limits have been found to lie within 
the region A. 5200— A. 3500. This spectrum is found to be distinct 
from that of the associated fluorescence spectrum. Photographs 
of two kinds of fluorescence have been obtained from the oxidation 
products, one pving a single-handed spectrum, the other an entirely 
different multiple-banded spectrum. J. F. S. 

Spectral Study of the Triboluzninescence of certain Sub- 
stances. Henri Longchambon (Gompt rend., 1923, 176, 691 

693 , cf.^ A., 1922, ii, 603). A spectral study was made of the 
triboluminescence of tartaric acid, cadmium sulphate, uranium 
nitrate, and calcium fluoride. In spite of their widely different 
chemical constitution and crystalline form, the spectrum of the 
triboluminescence was in all cases the line spectrum of nitrogen 
In the case of the uranium salt, however, and it would probably 
be so with other fluorescent substances such as the platinocyanides 
etc., the triboluminescence was masked by the secondaiy pheno- 
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menon of fluorescence. Nevertheless, by the spectrographic method 
after an exposure of six hours, the presence of four other lines, 
coincident with the four most intense nitrogen lines, was revealed. 

G. F. M. 


Investigations on the Dependence of Rotatory Power on 
Chemical Constitution. XIX. The Rotatory and Refractive 
Dispersions and the Absorption Spectrum of d-y-Nonyl 
Nitrite. Robbet Howson Pickard and Harold Hunter (T., 
1923, 123, 434—444). 

Rotatory Dispersion of the Esters of Lactic Acid. I. 
Normal Esters. Charles Edmund Wood, John Edward 
Such, and Frank Scarf (T., 1923, 123, 600 — 616). 

Magnetic Rotatory Dispersion in Gases. T. H. Havelock 
(Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 560 — 576). — . comparison is made 
between the ordinary dispersion of certain gases and the dispersion 
of magnetic rotation in regions free from absorption. The formulsB 
derived from a simple static molecule with one type of vibrator 
are sufficient for both dispersions in the visible spectrum for gases 
like hydrogen and nitrogen. In the case of oxygen, it is necessary 
to include the magnetic properties of the moleciile before a complete 
theory can be formed. Omitting paramagnetic effects, expressions 
for the rotatory dispersion are obtained for the anisotropic static 
molecule, such as have been used for the ordinary dispersion of 
hydrogen. The Bohr molecule of hydrogen is studied numerically. 
In order that the adjustable constants of the ordinary dispersion 
formulae may be known more accurately, it is desirable that parallel 
sets of observations on ordinary rotatory dispersion be made on 
the same gas under similar concfltions. W. E. G. 

The Mechcuiism of Photochemical Processes. II. The 
Behaviour of a Dry Mixture of Oxygen and Hydrogen. 

Alfred Coehn and Heinrich Tramm (Ber., 1923, 56, [J5], 455 — 
458). — ^A repetition of Baker’s work (T., 1902, 81, 4000) has con- 
firmed the observation that mixtures of hydrogen and oxygen 
which have been desiccated by prolonged contact with phosphoric 
oxide can be heated to redness in Jena glass tubes without the 
occurrence of an explosion. On the other hand, the presence of 
moisture does not appear to exert an appreciable influence on the 
rate of combination of hydrogen and oxygen when exposed to the 
ultra-violet light of the Heraeus lamp. Similar observations have 
been made previously (A., 1921, ii, 476) with mixtures of carbon 
monoxide and oxygen. H. W. 

The Mechanism of Photochemical Processes, m. The 
Effect of Desiccation on the Combination of Hydrogen and 
Chlorine. Alfred Coehn and Heinrioh Tramm (Ber., 1923, 
56, [B], 458—462). — ^The chlorine is dried and purified by fractional 
distUlation at the temperature of liquid air. The hydrogen is 
prepared eleotrol 3 dioally, passed over heated palladised asbestos, 
and thence at increasing pressure through a series of y-tubes, in 
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each of which it is subjected to protracted cooling by liquid air. 
The moist and dry mixtures are exposed in quartz tubes to the 
light of a 100 candle-power Oaram lamp; the gases are subse- 
quently treated with neutral potassium iodide solution, and the 
liberated iodine and the hy^ogen chloride estimated. Under 
identical conditions, the union oi hydrogen with chlorine in the 
presence of moistmre occurs quantitatively within twelve minutes, 
whereas in the dry mixture there is no sign of combination after 
two hours. 

It has been shown previously (Coehn and Wassiljewa, A., 1909, 
ii, 846 ; Coehn and Stackardt, A., 1917, ii, 6) that hydrogen chloride, 
bromide, and iodide are decomposed to some extent by exposure to 
ultra-violet light. The presence of moisture is found to be without 
influence on the rate of decomposition of hydrogen bromide or 
iodide, whereas in the case of hydrogen chloride decomposition of 
the completely dry gas is not observed. 

The velocity of combination of carbon monoxide with chlorine 
can be greatly reduced by thorough desiccation of the gases, but 
the process invariably takes place at an appreciable rate, faction 
in the case of sulphur dioxide and chlorine is completely inhibited 
by protracted drying of the gases. H. W. 

The Mechanism of Photochemical Processes. IV. The 
Behaviour of Dry Mbctures of Hydrogen and Chlorine in 
Ultra-violet Light. Alfebd Coehn and Gbrhabd Jtjng (Ber,, 
1923, 66, [J5], 696—698). — It has been shown recently (preceding 
abstract) that dry hydrogen and chlorine do not combine with one 
another when exposed to visible light. Under similar conditions, 
union is quantitative within twelve minutes under the influence of 
ultra-violet light ; the wave-length of the active rays is less than 
254 fiy.. H. W. 

Spectrophoto-electrical Sensitivity of Bournonite and 
P 3 rrargyrite. W. W. Coblentz and J. P. Eckfobd (U,S. 
Bureau of Standards Sci. Paper No. 451, 1922), — A study of the 
effect of chemical constitution on spectrophoto-electrical sensitivity. 
The minerals were tested in the spectral region from 0*3 p in the 
ultra-violet to 2 /u, in the infra-red. Bournonite, 3(CuoPb)S,Sb2S3, 
has a high spectrophoto-electrical sensitivity from tne extreme 
violet to 1 /x in the ultra-red with two wide, ill-defined maxima in 
the region of 0‘55 /a and 0*95 ft, its reaction being entirely different 
from that of the constituent sulphides. The intrinsic intensity is 
greatly increased with fall of temperature, the maxima shifting 
towards the short wave-lengths. The spectrophoto-electrical re- 
action of pyrargyrite, AggSbSo, consists at 22° of a wide, unsym- 
metrical maximum in the ultra-violet with a weak, ill-defined 
maximum in the region of 0’63 ft. It also differs from that of the 
constituent sulphides, but resembles that of proustite (silver arsenic 
sulphide). At —166°, pyrargyrite reacts electrically to all wave- 
lengths from the extreme ultra-violet to 1*6 ft, but the greatest 
reaction is localised in the band at 0*63 ft. On increasing the 
intensity of the radiation stimulus, there is a more rapid increase 
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of the response of boumonite and pyrargyrite in the long wave- 
lengths than the short. In a general way, the properties of photo- 
eleotrioal reaction spectra and absorption spectra are affected 
analogously by chemical constitution, indicating that the two 
phenomena may have a common source within the molecule. 

T. H. B. 

The Distribution of the Length of a-Rays. (Mlle) Ib^inb 
CuEiE (CompL rend., 1923, 176, 434 — 437). — study of the distri- 
bution of the length of rays by photographing the trajectories 
obtained in an apparatus similar to that described by Wilson 
(A., 1913, ii, 92). On account of the difficulty of knowing in a 
precise manner the density of the gas in the chamber at the moment 
when the rays are emitted, the measurements are essentially a 
comparison of the length of the rays emitted at the same instant 
in an exposure. The rays used were those of polonium. For 
each exposure two curves are traced, namely, the number, n, of 
rays the lengths of which are comprised between a;— Ar and a;+Aa?, 
and the number, N, of rays of length superior to a; in function of x. 
The first curve shows the existence of the most probable trajectory, 
I, of the rays. The second curve, the fall of which resembles that 
of Bragg’s curve, shows that it is possible to define an extrapolated 
trajectory, p, in the same manner as Henderson defines it for the 
ionisation curve (A., 1921, ii, 617). Several himdred rays were 
photographed and curves ^a^re given for the results of 142 rays. 
The ratio of p* :p for the rays of polonium and radium-(7 is exactly 
equal to that given by Geiger from the ionisation curve, namely, 
6-971: 3-926= 1-775 {Z. Physik, 1922, 45). Except for the very 
short rays the results as plotted correspond exactly with a law 
of probability of the form Ke^'^. About 90% of the rays have a 
length between 1 and Z+1 mm. The second curve shows that 
p==/+0*7 mm., and taking for p the value 3-92 mm. as given by 
Geiger {loc. cit.) the most probable length of the trajectory will be 
3*85 mm. in air at 15° and 760 mm. As a corollary, it is necessary 
to admit that the ionising power of an a-ray along its trajectory 
commences by increasing, passes a maximum 4 — 3 mm. from its 
end and then decreases rapidly during the last millimetres. 

W. G. 

Extension of the X-Ray into the Ultra-violet Spectrum. 

Otto Stuhlman, jun, {Science, 1922, 56, 344). — ^When thermions 
liberated from a tungsten filament are accelerated and allowed to 
impinge on a metal grid maintained at a variable positive potential, 
secondary electrons are emitted from the grid, the number being 
measured by means of a galvanometer in series with the grid and 
a plate maintained at a constant positive saturation potential. 
When the secondary current is plotted as a function of the acceler- 
ating voltage, a sudden change in the slope of the curve occurs at 
critical potentials, the equivalent wave-lengths being calculated 
from the energy-quantum relation F(volts)£(A.)= 12320. Pre- 
liminary measurements are given in the case of tungsten and iron. 

A. A. E. 

8*— 2 
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The Increase of the Dispersion in the Photo-electric Spectra 
of X-Rays. Rbn4 Ledrus {Compt rend., 1923, 176, 383— 
385).— The dispersion is best increased by exciting the electronic 
Cession by means of an X-radiation, the frequency of which is 
slightly superior to the frequencies of the layers to be studied, and 
by adjusting the magnetic field so as to bring the regions studied 
towards the edge of the photographic plate which corresponds with 
high values of the radius of trajectory of the electron. These 
conditions have been fulfilled in a study of the spectrum of velocities 
of electrons emitted by a radiation of gold excited by the radiation 
from a molybdenum anti-cathode. Seven rays were observed and 
the results obtained agree closely with those calculated. W. G. 

The Colson-Riusell Efiect, Photechie, Radiation from 
Metals, Photoactivity, and OtJier Similar Radiation Pheno- 
mena. E. Rtjmpp (Jdhrb. Radioaktiv. Elektronik, 1923, 19, 
214— 222). — histencal survey is given of the literature on this 
subject. The activity of a zinc surface has been investigated 
with a view to testing if the darkening of a photographic film is 
duo to radiation or to the emission of corpuscles. Contrary to the 
observations of Blaas and Czermak (Physikal Z., 1904, 5, 363), 
the colour of the gelatin film is without effect. The action on the 
photographic ^m is not stopped by 16 sheets of aluminium foil. 
Since the foil is pierced by numbers of small holes, the possibility 
of diffusion of gases from the zinc plate to the film has not been 
eliminated. A powerful stream of air over the surface of the zinc 
was effective, however, in preventing any darkening of the film, 
and by maintaining a potential difference of 150 volts between the 
film and the zinc plate, it was shown that the effect cannot be due 
to electrically charged corpuscles. The only explanation of the 
ph^omenon would thus appear to lie in some chemical influence, 
such as that suggested by Russell, who ascribed the action to hydrogen 
peroxide formed during the oxidation of the zinc plate in the 
presence of water vapour. W. E. G. 


J- McHenry {Phil. 

Mag., [vi], 45, 433—443 ). — K study of the proportion of 
atonuc and molecular positive rays of the simple gases under 
varying conditions of pressure in the discharge tube. The presence 
of mercury vapour in oxygen gas causes most of the positive rays 
to become atomic, and its removal always brings into prominence 
the molecular poptive rays. Mercury seems to exert no effect on 
the mtrogen positive rays. The slower positive rays are mostly 
atomic, whilst those of greater energy are mostly molecular. Since 
the energy of a positive ray depends on the potential difference 
through which it falls to the cathode, those of small energy must 
be produced near the cathode. In this region ionisation by the 
cathode rays is at a mnimum, and ionisation by positive rays at a 
inaximum, so it would appear that the positive rays tend to give 
atomic ions, and cathode rays molecular ions. This view is in 
a^ment vdth experiments made on the action of a magnetic 
field at varying distances from the cathode, in which it is Siown 
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that the molecular poEdtive rays are reduced in increasing measure 
as the distance from the cathode increases. The ratio of molecular 
to atomic positive rays is the greater the lower the pressure and 
the higher the voltage of the tube. In mixtures of one volume of 
hydrogen and two volumes of pxygen, the hydrogen positive rays 
are smaller in number than the atomic positive rays, but the ratios 
O 1 /O 2 and Hj/Hg are practicallv the same in the two cases. This 
re^arity does not persist witn other mixtures of hydrogen and 
oxygen. Carbon monoxide is more easily broken down into its 
atoms than oxygen, and the proportion of atomic positive rays is 
ranch greater in the former gas than in pure oxygen. 

W. E. G. 

The Radiation and Ionisation Potentials of the Rare Gases, 
and the Singlet and Enhanced Series of Ai^on. W. M. 

Hicks {Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 480—496). — The true radiation 
and ionisation potentials are defined as the potentials required to 
produce radiation or ionisation of the atom when this is in its 
radiating configuration. The observed ionisation potential should 
be the sum of the dissociation potential and the true ionisation 
potential. In hydrogen, both radiation and ionisation potentials 
are observed, on account of the long life of the hydrogen atom. 
In the rare gases, the observed potentials are too large to represent 
the true values, although these gases are already in the atomic 
state. It is suggested th^t the ordinary atom in these gases is 
not capable of ionisation, but requires preliminary worit to change 
it into a configuration capable of emission. The nature of these 
prepared atoms is discussed, and the true radiation and ionis- 
ation potentials deduced from the spectral lines of these gases. 
Evidence is adduced from the work of Kammenstine {Astrophys. J., 
1922, 55, 343) as to the existence of prepared atoms of the rare 
gases with long life periods. The life of a prepared helium atom 
must be of the order 1 /200 of a second, since a frequency of 220 
cycles per second is just sufficient to enable an arc to strike in 
helium at 4 volts. Helium gives two types of prepared atoms, 
the first requiring about 1 volt less than the second for their prepar- 
ation and possessing the longer life. The two forms are represented 
by . # — . # , and #•—•#, where a large dot represents an 
electron, a small dot a potential level, and a dash the nucleus. The 
true radiation and ionisation potentials of helium are given as follows : 
radiation potentials, He=ri4; He^=7’4; ionisation potentials, 
He==4-75; He+=13‘5 volts. The ionisation and radiation poten- 
tials of neon may be explained, if there are three kinds of prepared 
atoms for this gas. The work required to change the first prepared 
state to the second is 6*1 volts, and to change the latter into the 
third is 11-8 volts. A similar analysis is malde for ai^on from the 
work of Horton and Davies on radiation and ionisation potentials 
of argon, and from its spectrum. W. E. G. 

Luminous Discharge in Iodine. Determination of the 
Ionisation Potential of Iodine. W. Albert Noyes, jim. (J. 
Amer. Ohem. 80 c., 1923, 46, 337 — ^342). — The theory of the luminous 
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discharge put forward by Gibson and Noyes (A., 1021, ii, 610 ; 1922, 
ii, 812) has been discussed with reference to its applicability to the 
luminous discharge in an electro-negative gas or vapour such as 
iodine vapour. The discharge potential in iodine vapour at various 
temperatures between —3° and 20° has been determined. Prom 
the experimental values the most probable value of the ionisation 
potential of iodine is foimd to be 10*0±0*2 volts. This leads to 
the value 8*4 volts as the ionisation potential of the iodine atom 
which would correspond with a wave-length of 1472 A. It is im- 
possible to verify this from the spectrographic data now available. 

J. F. S. 

Liquid Chlorine as an Ionising Solvent. J. Mennie and 
D. McIktosh {Trans, Roy, Soc, Canada, 1922, 16, III, 301 — 
305). — In agreement with the observations of Johnson and 
McIntosh (A., 1909, ii, 881), the authors find no evidence of ionis- 
ation when inorganic substances or ordinary organic compounds are 
dissolved in liquid chlorine. Ethyl ether, ethyl alcohol, acetone, and 
ethyl acetate dissolved in liquid chlorine yield conducting solutions 
when hydrochloric acid is added, and determinations are detailed 
of the variations of the conductivities of these solutions as the 
amount of acid is increased up to 2*5 molecular proportions. In 
the case of alcohol, the conduction is due to the ionisation of an 
oxonium acid compound by the acid. The results obtained with 
a solution of acetone in toluene, to which hydrochloric acid was 
added, resembled those for the corresponding liquid chlorine 
solution, but the actual conductivities were much smaller in the 
former case. J. S. G. T. 

Condition of Bismuth Salts in Acpeous Solutions and the 
Molecular Electrode Potential of Bismuth. David F. Smith 
(J. Amer, Chem. Soc,, 1923, 45, 360 — 370). — The electrical con- 
ductivity and solubility of bismuth nitrate have been determined 
in solutions of nitric acid containing various quantities of acid 
at 25°. The results indicate that bismuth nitrate exists in solutions 
containing a considerable excess of nitric acid mainly in the form 
of partly ionised normal salt. Conductivity measurements of 
solutions of bismuth perchlorate show that the very soluble basic 
salt, Bi(0H)2C104, has the conductivity of a non-hydrolysed uni- 
univalent salt like potassium nitrate, and that it is converted into 
less basic salts such as Bi(0H)(C104)2 and Bi(C104)3 slowly on 
the addition of an excess of acid. Even when the ratio of per- 
chlorate to bismuth is as much as 4 : 1, not more than 40 — 50% 
of the bismuth oxyperchlorate is converted into the hydroxy- 
salt, Bi(0H)(C104)2. E.M,F. measurements of cells of the type 
H2|HC104||HC104H-Bi0C104|Bi have been made at 25° for various 
concentrations of perchloric acid and the bismuth salt. The 
results fully confirm the conclusions drawn from the conductivity 
values. The measurements lead to the following values for the 
molecular electrode potential of bismuth, which were calculated 
on the two assumptions that the bismuth in solution exists entirely 
as the ion BiO+ and the ion Bi(OH) ^ respectively : Bi|BiO ^ : 
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~0'314 volt, Bi|Bi(OH)+++H+ 0*298 volt. For comparative 
purposes, the electrical conductivity of solutions of nitric and 
perchloric acid have also been measured at 26®. J. F. S. 

Electrode Potential of Bismuth determined by Equilibrium 
Measurements. Ernest H. Swift (J. Amer. Chem. 8oc,, 1923, 
45, 371—377 ; cf. preceding abstract). — ^The position of the equi- 
librium between bismuth and copper perchlorates and metallic copper 
and bismuth has been determined at 25° by shaking together the metal 
and the perchlorate of the other metal and analysing the equilibrium 
mixture. The reaction is represented by the equation 3Cu+ 
2 Bi(C 104)3 ^ 2Bi+3Cu(C10J2, and from the composition of the 
equilibrium solution the value of the molecular electrode potential 
of bismuth has been calculated on the assumption that the bismuth 
exists in such solutions entirely as the ion BiO* and on the assump- 
tion that it exists solely as the ion Bi(OH)** and that the free 
perchloric acid present is completely ionised. The following values, 
referred to the molecular hydrogen electrode, were obtained ; 
Bi|BiO*+H*||=-~0*318 volt, Bi|Bi{OH)**+H*||= -0-310 volt. Ji 
the copper salt is regarded as completely ionised, whereby the errors 
in the ionisation assumptions are partly compensated, there result 
values which differ by about 5 m.-volt from the above, namely 
—0*323 and —0*314 volt, respectively. These results are in fair 
agreement with the values —0*314 and —0*298 volt obtained by 
Smith (foe. ciL) from EMJ^, measurements. J. F. S. 

Hydrogen-Chlorine Cell. F. Foerster [with A. Nobis, and 
H. StOtzer] (Z. EleHrochem^y 1923, 29, 64 — 79). — ^With the object 
of finding a method by which chlorine and hydrogen can be com* 
bined on the large scale to form hydrochloric acid, the authors 
have investigated the element Pt,H 2 |HCl|Cl 2 ,Pt. The cell was 
built up in a U-tube which was divide at the bend by a porous 
diaphragm, platinised electrodes were inserted and chlorine was led 
into one side, hydrogen into the other. It is shown that with 
such an arrangement current is furnished without any great 
amount of polarisation up to 10“^ amperes /cm. ^ of platinum surface 
in the solution. The action consists in the combination of hydrogen 
and chlorine to form hydrogen chloride, and since the transport 
number of the hydrogen-ion is greater than that of the chloride-ion, 
the concentration of the hydrochloric acid in the chlorine side at 
the cell increases much more rapidly than in the hydrogen side. By 
increasing the temperature, the terminal voltage of the cell increases 
up to a definite maximum temperature which is higher the larger 
.the current drawn from the cell. At 80®, however, the voltage 
falls when large currents are drawn from the cell, because the 
reduction in the gas concentration retards the electromotive action 
more than it would normally have been increased by the increase 
in temperature. The velocity of the electromotive action of the 
chlorine is very great and independent of the nature of the electrode, 
platinum or various forms of carbon bei^ equally good. Hydro- 
gen, however, requires the catalytic action of platinum black to 
give it a somewhat larger activity, and even when this is used the 
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reaction velocity of the hydrogen is not very large, so that a marked 
polarisation appears when considerable quantities of current are 
withdrawn. The electromotive activity of the hydrogen is 
restricted to the thin layer of the electrolyte covering the surface 
of the electrode which protrudes into the gas atmosphere. To 
increase the surface layer and to keep the concentration of hydrogen 
in it sufficiently high to furnish the necessary amount of current, it 
is essential that a very rapid stream of hydrogen should be passed 
into the solution. Platinised carbon will serve as electrode just 
as well as platinised platinum. The action is very slow if a bright 
platinum electrode is used, and it does not take place at all with 
carbon electrodes. In apparent connexion with this is the fact 
that the overvoltage of hydrogen on carbon electrodes is consider- 
able. On paraffined carbon electrodes the overvoltage of hydrogen 
shows unexpectedly large variations with time. Combinations 
such as H 2 |carbon|HCllcarbon|Cl 2 or H 2 |bright PtlHClIcarbonlClg 
give E.M.F, values which arise from concentration cells of the form 
0l2(of small partial pressure)|HCbCl 2 (p=l atm.). If on a platinised 
electrode the process Hg — 2Ii*+2© is no longer sufficient to 
furnish the current, the electrode becomes polarised to +0*8 — hO'9 
volt, and the current furnishing process is then Pt— ^Pt*”*+4©, 
which continues as long as the platinum deposit lasts. The 
potential of the element Ptl0*01JlfHoPtClg in 2iV^HCl|l has been 
measured and found to have the value +0*74 volt. Oxygen is 
capable, if but slowly, of displaying an electromotive activity 
on carbon electrodes, which appears to be brought about by a 
small quantity of a carbon oxide present on the electrode. By 
using comb-shaped electrodes, of which the one in the hydrogen 
part of the cell is platinised, cells of about 600 c.c. capacity can 
be constructed which will furnish a continuous current of 0*5 — 
0*63 ampere at 0*75 volt for many hours. To achieve this result, 
the hydrogen must be led in at 10 — ^30 litres per hour. In the chlorine 
part of the cell lOiV^-hydrochloric acid is produced with a 90% 
yield calculated on the chlorine led in, and a material yield on the 
hydrogen of 1 — 2%. In view of the necessity of using highly 
platinised electrodes and a very high rate of flow of hydrogen, 
it is shown that the process considered is impossible for the com- 
mercial manufacture of hydrochloric acid. The burning of hydro- 
gen in chlorine is a more suitable and at the same time a simpler 
process for this purpose. J. F. S. 

New Form of Electrical Resistance of Electrolytes. 

Maueiob Philippson (Bull. Acad. roy. Belg., 1922, [v], 8, 76 — 
80). — Since an electrolytic ion possesses inertia, the magnitude* 
of an alternating current passing through an electrolyte should 
decrease as the frequency of the current increases, the effect being 
analogous to that of electromagnetic self-induction. An electro- 
lyte should, in fact, possess two kinds of resistance, frictional and 
kinetic. The author obtained evidence of the existence of the 
latter kind of resistance and succeeded in measuring the “ self- 
inductance ” and kinetic reactance of an electrolytic cell, 
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using a resonance method, '' tuning ’’ a circuit containing the 
cell to one in which induced alternating currents of known fre- 
quency were produced. For a cell of 20 ohms resistance, containing 
a normal solution of potassium chloride, the kinetic reactances 
corresponding with frequencies of 4x10®, 1*5x10®, and 3x10®, 
were found to be respectively 0*60, 13*09, And 7*35 ohms, a maxi- 
mum figure also being obtained at frequency 1*5x10® when a cell 
of 100 ohms resistance was used, or when so^um lactate or acetate 
was substituted for potassium chloride. For frequencies of 1 x 10® 
to 3 X 10®, the kinetic reactance of a cell is roughly proportional to 
the volume of solution between the electrodes. E. E. T. 

Anodic Behaviour of Metals in Non-aqueous Solutions. 
Ill, Iron, Nickel, Cobalt, and Chromium in Ethyl-alcoholic 
Solutions of Nitrates. Umberto Sbobgi and Gino Capfon 
{Nuovo dm,, 1922, [vi], 23, 303 — 331).-— The authors have in- 
vestigated the anodic behaviour of various metals in ethyl-alcoholic 
solutions of calcium and ammonium nitrates, the apparatus 
employed being similar to that previously used (A., 1921, ii, 572), 
but modified to render it applicable at higher temperatmes and to 
allow of the separate collection of the anodic and cathodic gases. 

Cobalt exhibits complete activity, dissolving as a bivalent metal 
at all current densities from 0*03 to 3 amps, per sq. dcm., and at 
all temperatures (from —10° to 60°). The other three metals 
show passivity phenomena. Nickel is passive at all temperatures 
from —10° to 25°. At 60°, it is partly active if the current- 
density is high (0*3 — 3 amps, per sq. dcm.); in the ammonium 
nitrate solution, at low current density (0*03), not only is there 
complete electrochemical activity, but superpos^ on this is chemical 
activity, nickel being attacked by alcoholic ammonium nitrate, 
particularly at high temperatures. With iron, there is complete 
passivity at all temperatures and current densities employed. 

Chromium shows in the alcoholic solutions passivity phenomena 
similar to those observed in aqueous solutions, the attack being 
approximately (but somewhat less than) sexavalent; chromic, 
and not chromate, ions appear. 

In the alcoholic calcium nitrate solutions, there is formed at 
the cathode a badly conducting layer composed, partly at least, 
of calcium ethoxide. In all cases in which partial or total passivity 
is observed at 25°, oxygen is liberated at the anode in amount 
corresponding with 7*5% of the total current, the remainder, 
allowing for the current expended in dissolving the metal, giving 
rise to acetaldehyde ; the latter is formed almost quantitatively, 
only a trace of acetic acid being obtained. T. H. P. 

Application of the Theory of Magnetism to the Calculation 
of Atomic Diameters. J. F. T. Young (Trans, Boy. 8oc, 
Canada^ 1922, III, 16, 49—61). — ^Attention is directed to the periodic 
distribution of paramagnetic and diamagnetic properties among 
the elements arranged in the customary periodic table. A mathe- 
matical theory, applicable either to the dynamic or static atomic 
model, permitting atomic dimensions of an element to be calculated 
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from the value of the magnetic permeability is detailed, and the 
results are applied to calculate the atomic radii of 26 elements. 
The values obtained are of the correct order in all cases. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Specific Heat of Saturated Benzene Vapour, and the 
Adiabatic Curve of the Liquid-Vapour Mixture. G. Bbuhat 
and A. Dblaygxtb (J. Phys. Radium, 1923, 4, 1 — 10). — From the 
experimental critical constants of benzene, its specific heat at low 
pressure, and its heat of evaporation, deductions have been made 
of the specific heat of the saturated vapour over a range of tem- 
peratures. At low temperatures, and in the neighbourhood of 
the critical temperature, this specific heat is negative, but at inter- 
mediate temperatures becomes positive. The values deduced for 
the two inversion points, 121° and 254°, are in good agreement 
with the experimental values 122° and 268° (cf. A., 1922, ii, 348). 
From the specific heats of the saturated vapour, the entropies 
of the vapour, the liquid, and mixtures of both have been deduced 
for temperatures ranging from ordinary temperatures up to the 
critical temperature. On a diagram, in which values of the entropy 
are plotted against temperature, the paths of the points for which 
an adiabatic expansion does not change the relative amounts of 
the two phases is indicated. By employing Young’s tables, the 
usual volume-temperature and pressure-temperature diagrams may 
be constructed. W. E. G. 

The Specific Heats of Nitrous and Nitric Oxides. J. B. 
Pabtingtok and W. G. Shilling (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 
416 — 430). — ^The specific heats of nitrous and nitric oxides are 
of special interest from the point of view of the Lewis-Langmuir 
theory, because of the similarity of the electronic configurations 
of nitrous oxide and carbon dioxide, and of nitric oxide, carbon 
monoxide, and nitrogen. Nearly all the previous work on 
nitrous oxide was vitiated by the use of impure gas, and results 
varying from (7p/6„=l*25 — 1*32 are recorded in the literature. 
For nitric oxide, previous values range from 1*38 — 1*415. The 
nitrous oxide in the present experiments was freed from oxygen 
and nitrogen by passing it through a tube immersed in liquid air. 
The ratio of the specific heats of the two gases was determined by 
measurement of the relative velocities of sound in these gases and 
in pure dry air. The effect of the tube on the velocity of sound 
was eliminated. It was shown that Wohl’s equation of state has 
no advantage over that of Berthelot for the reduction of the results, 
and that of the latter is employed as the basis of the calculation 
of the specific heats. The values obtained were, for nitrous oxide, 
CplCp^V302, Op=S*799 cal., (7|,=6*758 cal.; for nitric oxide, 
Op/Cr=l-400, Cp=6-990 cal., and C„=4*993 cal. W. E. G. 

The Meaning of o and b in the Equation of State. Angus 
F. Cobh (Phil. Ma^., 1923, 45, [vi], 622— 624).— In the general 
virial equation, |w=jB3r+J5/t;, the term B/v does not naturally 
fall into two parts, one of which is proportional to the temperature, 
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BTbfv^ aind the other independent of the temperattore cr/t). It is 
neoessary to define either a or 6. Thus a/D may be defined as 
half the work necessary to .abstract N molecules chosen at random 
from the interior of the gas to infinity outside the gas, the other 
molecules remaining fix^ in position. Thus defined ajv corre- 
sponds most closely with the equation of van der Waals. The 
term RTbjv cannot be called the collision virial, for when the 
molecules contain a hard kernel it does not in general reduce to 
the collision virial of Beinganum. The effect of making RTbjv 
equal to the collision virial is critically discussed, and shown to 
lead to a/t;=0 if the molecule is regarded as a hard sphere without 
external field. W. E. G. 

Freezing Points of Organic Substances. VII. Jean 
Timmermans (Bull. Soc. chim, Bdg.^ 1922, 31, 389 — 397 ; cf. A., 
1921, ii, 622). — ^The freezing points of a further 68 organic liquids 
are given in tabular form. The results confirm the author’s 
previous conclusion that the alternation of melting points between 
the odd and even members of a homologous series is a general 
phenomenon, and allow this generalisation to be extended to include 
substances possessing two hydrocarbon chains linked by a central 
characteristic group (secondary amines, ethers, alkyl sulphides, 
etc.). Inverse alternation, in which the odd members of a series 
melt at a higher temperatixre than the adjacent even members, is 
shown to be frequent, even in series of symmetrical compounds. The 
melting points of the higher terms of all the homologous series 
considered tend towards a common value of 117® and, further, 
for the paraffins and most of their monosubstitution derivatives, 
it is found that the member melts at about 65®, the member 
at about 20®, and the Cg member at about —45®. Compounds 
containing an amino- or a hydroxyl-group do not conform to this rule, 
their melting points being always higher than those quoted above. 
Amongst the lower members of a series there is often considerable 
and irregular variation in the melting points of successive members, 
but a minimum is usually observed at about the Cg term. H. H. 

Outer Jacket for Beckmann’s Boiling-point Apparatus. 

James Prbdbriok Spencer (J. Soc, Chem. Ind,, 1923, 42, 126). — 
An outer jacket for the Beckmann boiling-point apparatus is 
described. The jacket is made on the same plan as the usual 
porcelain jackets, but is of copper. The mica windows are carried 
by light copper castings braz^ to the inner and outer walls of 
the jacket. Only one side tube is attached to the jacket and 
this serves for putting the solvent and beads into the jacket and 
also for carrying the condenser. The boiling tube is supported 
by a ring of cork placed at the top of inside wall of the jacket. 
The jacket is superior to porcelain and glass jackets since it rsduces 
the breakage and danger of fire with inflammable liquids to a 
minimum, and since it is less sensitive to draughts the equilibrium 
temperature is reached more rapidly and becomes steely much 
more quickly. J. F. S. 
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Ckmiparison of the Normal Boiling Temperatures of Un« 
desiccated Sulphur as Measured by &e l>3rnamic and Static 
Methods. Alan W. C. Mbnzies (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
45 , 327 — 331).— Since the boiling point of sulphur is used as a 
standard in thermometry, the author has redetermined this value 
by both the static and dynamic methods with the object of ascer- 
taining whether or no the equilibrium between liquid sulphur 
freshly condensed from recently generated sulphur vapour and 
sulphur vapour occurs at the same temperature as that between 
liquid sulphur and vapour of a greater age, at the same pressure 
near to 760 mm. The results show that the boiling point of 
undesiccated sulphur is the same whether the dynamic or the static 
inethod be used. The actual values are not given in the paper, 
but it is stated that the two values do not differ by more than 
0*02°, an amount which is not outside the estimated error of the 
experiment. It is suggested that this similarity might not be 
foimd if the sulphur were accidentally or intentionally intensively 
desiccated. The statement that delay may occur before a new 
phase, freshly formed, reaches its equilibrium constitution and 
properties, has been examined for certain cases of liquids and 
vapours. J. F. 8. 

A New Process of Microsublimation. Richard Kempf 
(Z. anal, Chem,, 1923, 62, 284 — 291). — The substance to be sub- 
limed is placed on a square brass plate, 12 cm. square and 1 cm. 
thick, heated by means of two resistors of nickel-chromium wire 
connected with an external resistance and regulator. The resistors 
are so arranged that they may be used separately or together, 
either in series or in parallel. The layer of substance is made as 
thin as possible and is covered, at a ^stance of 0*1 to O’Ol mm., 
with the microscope slide. In this arrangement the temperature 
of the plate can be kept constant over long periods and by suitable 
cooling of the slide, sublimates of most substances in characteristic 
forms may be obtained at comparatively low temperatures, e,g., 
lor mercuric chloride 17°, arsenic and sulphur 50°, stearic acid 38°, 
vanillin 53°, indigotin 95°, cocaine 36°, strychnine 103°. These 
temperatures are considerably lower than those at which the 
substances sublime in a vacuum. By this process characteristic 
crystalline deposits from evaporated human urine and blood may 
be obtained, even if present as stains on fabrics, so that the method 
may find application in forensic analyses. A. R. P. 

Heat of Oxidation of Glucinum. H. Copatjx and Ch. 
Philips {Compt, rend,, 1923, 176, 579 — 580). — A redetermination 
of the heat of oxidation of glucinum by measuring separately 
the heat of dissolution of the metal and its oxide in acids, and 
taki^ into account this time the variation from unity of the 
specific heat of the acid solutions used, gave a value of 131-3 Cal. 
The heat of oxidation of calcium determined in a similar way as 
a check on the correctness of the principles employed was 150 
Cal., a value in close agreement with that obtained by Guntz by 
other methods. 6. V, M. 
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Heats of Combustion and Energy of Dissociation. HI. 
A. VON Weinberg (J5er., 1923, 56, [B], 463 — 466; cf. A., 1920, 
ii, 668 — 669). — ^A reply to Pajans (A., 1922, ii, 818) and to Hiickel 
(A., 1922, ii, 818). H, W. 

Calorimetric Researches, in. Some Remarks on an 
Attempt of Swientoslawski to Calculate the Heat of Com- 
bustion of Benzoic Acid by a Semi-theoretical Method. 
P. E. Verkadb (Rec, trav, chim., 1923, 42, 105—111; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 474, 740). — ^A critical survey of the conclusions drawn by 
Swientoslawski and Popov (A., 1915, ii, 315) and of the method of 
calculation adopted. The author stresses his criticism on the 
ground that benzoic acid is accepted as the calorimetric standard 
substance with a heat of combustion of 6324 cal^g. per g.(air), 
which is about 2% greater than the value given by Swientoslawski 
from a consideration of various experimental results (A., 1918, 
ii, 32; 1921, ii, 679). H. J. E. 

The Calorific Value of Organic Subgtances. D. P. Kono- 
valov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc.^ 1918, 50, 81 — 105). — ^The heats 
of combustion of many naturally occurring fuels and of many 
organic substances are compared. These heats are calculated, 
not on unit weight of substance burned, but as calories per unit 
quantity of oxygen used in the combustion. A new factor, ?r, the 
oxygen potential of carbqn compounds, is introduced. This is 
calculated from the equation v = T IK ^ where T, the calorific 
power, is the heat of combustion, Q, minus the heat of vaporisation 
of the water produced, and K, the oxygen coefficient, is the ratio 
of the weight of oxygen used, to the sum of the weight of substance 
and of the water produced, tt is calculated for a number of different 
coals, for petrol, for animal fat, and for various types of saturated 
aliphatic compounds, including paraffins, alcohols, amines, ketones, 
aldehydes, and acids, and found to vary very little for these sub- 
stibces, the mean value being 3*05 Cal., and hence tt for normal 
carbon compounds is very little different from that for pure carbon. 
In the case of compounds containing oxygen, it is incorrect to calculate 
the heat of formation or combustion on the basis that one oxygen 
atom may be balanced against two hydrogen atoms in the compound ; 
the correct method is to balance one carbon against two oxygen atoms. 
A formula for the calculation of the heat of formation of oxygen- 
containing saturated aliphatic substances is given, and the results 
obtained from it are found to agree satisfactorily with those found 
experimentaUy for a number of substances. In the case of nitro- 
compounds, however, in which the oxygen is united to nitrogen 
and not to carbon, this formula cannot be applied, and in these 
cases the heat of formation may be calculate by assuming that 
the oxygen is present in the free state. In the case of homologous 
hydrocarbons, it is found that tt gradually increases as the pro- 
portion of hydrogen falls. FormidfiB for the calculation of v for 
unsaturated hydrocarbons are deduced, and found to agree satis- 
factorily with results obtained experimentally for ethvlene, 
acetylene, and allylene, tt in these cases increasing with the degree 
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of unsaturatlon. The same formula is applied to the oaloulation 
of TT for carbon as Cg, which is found to 4-704. From this result, 
the heat of vaporisation of C 2 is calculated to be 103*6 Cal. tt for 
saturated cycUo compounds differs little from that for straight 
chains, whilst for aromatic compounds it increases with increasing 
unsaturation, varyiim between 3-1 for benzene and 3-138 for 
diphenylacetylene. For terpenes, this value is of the same order 
as for aromatic substances. For rings containing oxygen, how- 
ever, a great increase is observable, tt for ethylene oxide being 
3*585, for furfuraldehyde 3-364, and for trioxymethylene 3-509. 
Esters, such as ethyl nitrite, glyceryl trinitrate, and mannitol 
hexanitrate, behave differently from ordinary nitro-compounds, 
liberating more energy on combustion. A formula is deduced for 
the calculation of the heat of combustion of such substances, and 
it is shown that results calculated from it agree well with experi- 
mental figures. For cyanogen, tt is only slightly less than for C 2 , 
t.e., 4-097, whilst for hydrocyanic acid it is 3*847, both being very 
close to calculated values. Nitriles also give values for v above the 
normal, and a small increase is apparent for compounds in which 
every carbon atom has a hydroxyl group attached, such as glycerol. 
Acid amides and carbamide, on the other hand, have a value below 
normal, e.gr., for carbamide v = 2-914, and for oxamide 2-739. 
Many organic acids, such as acetic, propionic, malonic, and succinic 
acids, have also low values. Carbohydrates have all values con- 
siderably above normal, the heat effect being on the average 
7-5% greater than that of their carbon content alone. Lignite 
and peat have slightly higher values than the normal, 3-05, although 
lower than that of cellulose, 3*262, indicating that they are transition 
stages to coal. B. T. 

The Heats of Combustion and of Formation of certain 
Explosive Nitro-compounds from their Elements. P. P. 

Rubcov and L. A. Sevebjanov (J. Russ, Phys, Chem. 80 c,, 19i8, 
50 , 140 — 144). — ^The heats of combustion of various nitro-compounds 
are measured and their heats of formation hence calculated. These 
are, for 1:3: 5-trinitrobenzene 3178 cal. and -j- 8-5 Cal., respec- 
tively, for 2:4: 6-trinitro-l-methylnitroaminobenzene 3016-5 cal. 
and — 14-2 Cal., f or 2 : 4 ; 6-trinitrotoluene 3691 cal. and + 13*6 
Cal., for 2:3:4; 6-tetranitro-l-methylnitroaminobenzene 2551 
cal. and — 29-9 Cal., for ammonium picrate 2890 cal. and + 78 
Cal., for the ammonium salt of hexanitrodiphenylamine 3128 cal. 
and + 14 Cal., and for trinitroethane 1777 cal. and -f 4-3 Cal. 

R. T. 

Nemst’s Theorem. Th. db Dondee {Bull. Acad. rcyy. Bdg., 
1922, [v], 8, 461—465). — ^The author obtains various expressions 
for the heat of reaction at constant pressure, making use of Nemst’s 
theorem. E. E. T. 

Heat of Coagulation of Ferric Oxide Hydrosol with Sodium 
Sulphate. Frbdbeiok L. Browne (J. Amer. Chem. 80 c., 1923, 
45 , 311 — 321). — ^The heat of coagulation of ferric oxide hydrosol, 
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of widely varying purity, by means of 0*2^-solution of sodium 
sulphate, has been investigated, using sols prepared by three dissimilar 
methods. The sols employed were prepared, by the oxidation 
of a solution of ferrous chloride with hydrogen peroxide followed 
by dialysis, by the peptisation of precipitate ferric hydroxide in 
ferric chloride solution, and by the addition of various amounts of 
hydrochloric acid to a sol of a high degree of purity prepared by the 
fimt-named method. The same value for the heat of coagulation 
at a given purity and total iron concentration is obtained with 
sols prepared by all three methods, indicating that ferric oxide 
hydrosols represent an equilibrium which is defined by the tempera- 
ture, pressure, concentration, and purity. The change in the 
degree of dispersion of ferric oxide during coagulation does not 
involve a measurable heat effect. The heat effects observed during 
the coagulation of sols of low purity are due to the dilution of the 
ferric chloride and hydrochloric acid contained in the sols, to the 
mixing of these electrolytes with the added coagulating electrolyte, 
and to changes in the adsorption equilibria. J. F. 8. 

Interfacial Tension. James Eobebt Pound (T., 1923, 123, 
678—599). 

Viscosity, Neutralisation, and Isomorphism. L. J. Simon 
{pontfi, rend.y 1923, 176, 437 — 440), — study of the variation 
in viscosity of solutions ofphosphoric acid and arsenic acid during 
their neutralisation by sodium hydroxide shows that the curves 
obtained for the two acids are superposable. The results indicate 
that, in aqueous solution, of the same molecular concentration, 
isomorphous substances modify the viscosity of water at a given 
temperature in the same manner. By isomorphous substances 
is meant those having similar chemical formulsB, the same crystal- 
line form and showing syn-crystallisation. A study of the chlorides 
of sodium, potassium, rubidium, and ammonium shows that this 
holds good for the last three named, but that for sodium chloride 
there is a marked difference at all temperatures and all concentrations. 

W. G. 

Dissociation Pressures of certain Salt Hydrates by the 
Gas Current Saturation Method. Walteb C. Sohumb (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 46, 342 — 364). — Measurements of the 
dissociation pressures of nine pairs of salt hydrates have been 
made by the gas current saturation method at 26^, and the results 
compared with those obtained by other investigators using the 
same or other methods. The pairs of hydrates examined were 
the mono- and di-hydrates of barium chloride, di- and hexa- 
hydrates of strontium chloride, tri- and penta-hydrates of copper 
sulphate, anhydrous sodium sulphate and the decahydrate, 
hexa- and hepta-hydrates of magnesium, zinc, ferrous, cobalt, and 
nickel sulphates. It is found, contrary to the experience of several 
who have previously used the method, in particular Menzies (A., 1920, 
ii, 738) and Baxter and Lansing (A., 1920, ii, 286), that when suitable 
precautions are taken perfectly trustworthy results are obtained. 
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The necessary precautions concern the size of the saturator con- 
taining the mi 2 ±ure of salt hydrates, the method of measuring the 
total internal pressure, the intimate mixing of the two solid phases, 
the rate of flow of the current of air passing through the apparatus, 
and the weighing of the water taken up by the air. It is shown 
that the objection raised to this method, namely, that insufficient 
time is given for the attainment of an equilibrium, is without 
foundation, since the equilibrium may be reached from both sides. 
No certain relationship has been found to hold between the com- 
position of analogous salt hydrates and their dissociation pressures 
measured at a given temperature, although the influence of such 
factors as atomic volume and valency is admitted. Exception is 
taken to the generalisations of Clark and Buckner (A., 1922, ii, 300) 
connecting the composition of ammines and hydmtes mth their 
stability, in view of the numerous exceptions found in the literature. 
It is pointed out that much further work is necessary, both in the 
formation and examination of new molecular compounds and in 
showing that numerous assumed compounds have no real existence, 
before any deflnite relationships can be established. J. F. S. 

Abnormal Osmosis through Collodion Membranes. G. 

Peeuneb [with 0. Roder] (Z, Mlektrochem,, 1923, 29 , 64 — 64). — 
number of osmosis experiments with dilute solutions of various 
potassium salts are described together with measurements of the 
potential difference at the collodion walls used to separate the dilute 
from the more concentrated solutions. The osmosis is shown 
to reach a maximum value at concentrations between N I25& and 
N /512. It is shown that when a concentrated solution is separated 
from a dilute solution by a collodion membrane a fall of potential 
is brought about by the diffusion, and this drives the solvent from 
the dilute solution to the concentrated solution, and so brings 
about the abnormal osmosis. Since the diffusion potential between 
the walls of the membrane depends on the fall of concentration 
inside the walls of the membrane, it follows that the abnormal 
osmosis is different with rotating membranes than with fixed 
membranes. With fixed membranes and stationary solutions the 
concentration on the surface of the membrane contiguous with the 
dilute solution is much greater than that in other portions of this 
solution. The ratio of the concentration on the two walls of the 
membrane approaches a maximum with increasing concentration 
of the concentrated solution. The maximum is reached at a 
concentration such that with the same concentration on both sides 
of the collodion wall the electro-endosmosis and the electro-adsorp- 
tion potential ^ also have their maximum value. This is explained 
if it be assumed that at this concentration the coefficient of diffusion 
is at its minimum. Such an assumption is in keeping with the 
fact that the diffusion potential difference is much greater with 
membranes than without. The electrolyte behaves in the membrane 
as though the migration velocity of the anion, v, is reduced, and 
the more reduced the greater the value of Since in the equation 
for the diffusion potential difference the value of (u — v)l(u + v) 
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and the ratio of the concentrations, for concentrations in the 
region where the more concentrated solution shows a maximum 
osmotic pressure, decrease in the same way as the maxima of the 
diffusion potential difference of the abnormal osmosis and the 
electro-enaosomosis must lie close together. With rotating 
membranes, the concentrations on the surface of the membrane 
differ only slightly from the concentration in the interior of the 
solution, since there is only a fall of concentration over the very 
thin adhering layer of the solution on the outside of the membrane. 
The diffusion potential difference increases with increasing concen- 
tration of the concentrated solution up to a very high value of this 
concentration. For these reasons, and because of the increased 
pure osmotic action, no maximum of the transport of liquid occurs. 
The maximum of the abnormal osmosis with collodion membranes 
is due to a further cause, if , as is stated by Loeb, it is caused by the 
increase in the diffusion potential difference and the decrease in 
the charge on the membrane with increasing concentration of the 
more concentrated solution. J. P. S. 

Potential Difference occwcring in a Donnan Equilibrium 
and the Theory of Colloidal Behaviour. A. V. Hill (Proc. 
Roy, 8oc,y 1923, [A], 102, 705 — 710). — theoretical paper in which 
the contention of Loeb (Proteins and the Theory of Colloidal 
Behaviour), that the Donnan membrane equilibrium (A., 1911, ii, 
848) involving the presenee of an ion which does not diffuse, is the 
basis of the colloidal properties of a protein solution, is discussed. 
Whilst the possibility of Loeb’s conclusion is admitted, it is ^inted 
out that one of the main arguments used in its favour by Loeb is 
incorrect. Loeb shows that the potential difference observed 
experimentally between a protein and a non-protein solution 
separated by a membrane agrees very exactly with that calculated 
from the diSfference in hydrogen-ion concentrations also observed 
experimentally, and concludes that this supports his hypothesis. 
As a matter of fact, this equality is a necessary and inevitable 
consequence of the manner in which the observations were made and 
of general thermodynamic principles, and its proof is independent 
of any hypothesis of the mechanism by which the potential difference 
is produced. J. F. S. 

Anomalous Osmosis of Solutions of Electrolytes with 
Colloidal Membranes. I. The Electrical Properties of the 
Membrane System. F. E. Bartbll and Dwight C. Cakpentbb 
(J. Physical Chem,^ 1923, 27, 101 — 116). — ^It is shown that in the 
measurement of osmosis in collodion ba^ as prepared by Loeb 
(A., 1919, ii, 399, 497) an increase in volume of 16% is brought 
about by small heads of solution which causes a considerable error 
in the pressure values obtained. To avoid this source of error, 
the authors have used collodion membranes prepared by Bigelow and 
Gemberling's method (A., 1907, ii, 933), which they find are uniform 
in thickness and permeability, and by relating the conditions 
under which they are formed the permeabuity can be adjusted to 
any particular value. The membranes were mounted in a non- 
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leaking osmotio cell made of two T-shaped glass compartments 
of equal volume, held together by a brass coupling which hol(te 
the membrane firmly between the two compartments. The osmosis 
values of 1*0, 0-1, 0-01, and 0*001Jlf solutions of hydrochloric acid 
and potassium hydroxide, chloride, sulphate, ferrocyanide, ferri- 
cyanide, carbonate, phosphate, acetate, oxalate, and tartrate, sodium 
chloride, calcium, magnesium, and aluminium chlorides have been 
determined and the maximum potential of each osmotic system 
has been measured at 25°. The sign of the membrane charge has 
been determined by cataphoresis experiments, using finely ground 
suspended membrane material. The data show that the initml 
rate of osmosis bears a definite relationship to the electrical properties 
of the membrane system for practically all the salts examined. 
The anomalous effects obtained with collodion are very similar to 
those obtained with membranes of porcelain, gold beater’s skin, 
calf’s bladder, and parchment paper. The maximal and minimal 
values obtained with these different membranes do not come at 
exactly the same concentrations, but when the results are considered 
in the light of the exact condition of the electrical orientations of 
the different membrane systems, they are found to be closely 
comparable. It is also shown that the anomalous effects are 
somewhat related to a time factor. For example, the data for the 
osmosis of potassium carbonate at the end of a two-hour period, 
when plotted against the logarithm of the concentration, did not 
give an j^-shaped curve, whilst the ^-shape is pronounced in the 
curve obtained at the end of a twelve-hour osmosis period. This 
makes it appear probable that the process of diffusion is in some way 
responsible for the repressing effects noted at the intermediate 
concentrations. J. F. S. 

Four Laws of the Mutual Influence of Salts on the Solubility. 

P. P. VON Weimarn [Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 145 — 149). — The author 
discusses four laws of mutual influence of salts on solubility and 
shows the importance of these to the behaviour of colloidal solutions. 
The four laws are : (1) Nemst’s law. The solubility of a salt is 
decreased by the presence of a second salt which has a common 
ion with the first. (2) Noyes’s law. The solubility of a salt increases 
in the presence of a second salt which has no ion in common with 
the first salt. (3) The solubility of a salt in the presence of a 
second salt with a common ion commences to increase from a 
definite concentration of the second salt. The definite concen- 
tration is determined by the nature of the two salts and the solvent, 
and is lower the smaller the power of the solvent to break up the 
complexes formed. (4) When two or more salts are dissolved in 
a given solvent, a competition for the solvent between the salts 
takes place, so that a decrease in the solubility of the salt which 
takes up least of the solvent follows. The existence of the third 
law demands a new statement of Nemst’s law, which is therefore 
now written : The solubility of a salt in the presence of a second 
salt with a common ion decreases when the concentration of the 
second salt does not exceed a definite value. J. F, S. 
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Relaiioai between Molecular and CSrjratal Symmetry as 
shown by X-Ray Crystal Analysis. G. Sheabeb (Proc. 
Physical Soc,, 1923, 35, 81 — 100). — theoretical paper, in which 
the methods of X-ray anal 3 rsis, the nature of the elementary crystal 
lattice, and the meaning of axes and planes of symmetry in the 
lattice are discussed. It is shown that the methods of X-ray 
analysis enable the number of molecules associated with the unit 
cell to be determined. With the aid of this information an attempt 
is made to connect the symmetry properties of the crystal with this 
number and with the S 3 mimetry properties of the molecules from 
which the crystal is formed. The symmetry number for each of the 
thirty-two crystal classes is given, and is shown to mean the mini- 
mum number of asymmetric molecules necessary in the unit cell to 
satisfy the symmetry conditions. The relative orientations and 
positions of these molecules in the cell are discussed. It is suggested 
that this symmetry number is the actual number of molecules in 
the cell when the molecule is asymmetric ; further that, if the mole- 
cule possesses sjrmmetry, this symmetry appears also in the crystal, 
and the number of molecules in the unit cell is obtained by dividing 
the symmetry number of the crystal by the symmetry number of 
the molecule. Evidence is produced in support of these hypotheses, 
and examples are given of their application to inorganic and organic 
crystals. J. F. S. 

Structure of Metal Chqrstals. Modification of the Powder 
Method of Determining the Structure of Metal Crystals. 

K. A. Owen and G. D. Preston (Proc. Physical Soc., 1923, 35, 
101 — 108). — Plates of aluminium, iron, copper, lead, and magnesium 
have been examined by means of a Bragg X-ray spectrometer, 
employing radiation from a molybdenum anti-cathode. The 
maxima observed in the spectra are sufficiently intense to measure 
with accuracy, and the crystalline structure of the materials 
examined is readily determined. The following data have been 
obtained : aluminium has a face-centred cubic lattice, the length 
of the side of the unit cube of which is a = 4*041 A. and the number 
of atoms associated with each elementary cube is w = 3-98 ; iron 
has a centred cubic lattice, = 2*015 and a = 2*869 A. ; copper 
has a face-centred cubic lattice, a == 3*628 A. and n = 4*06 ; lead also 
has a face-centred cubic lattice, a = 4*983 A. and n = 4*11, and 
magnesium has a hexagonal lattice, the side of the hexagon having 
a mean value a = 3*17 A. and n = 0*98. J. F. S. 

The Mesomorphic State of Matter. G. Fbiedel (Ann. 
Physique^ 1922, [ix], 18, 273—474). — A new classification of liquid 
crystals according to their structure. Matter is capable of existing 
in two forms, neither crystalline nor liquid, for which the new 
designation, the mesomorphic state, is proposed. The first form is 
called the smectic phase, after the soaps which occur in this class, 
and the second, the nematic phase, on account of the linear 
discontinuities which are its principal feature. A short historical 
account of liquid crystals, and a summary of the substances giving 
rise to either or both of the two types are given. 
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The smectic and nematic phases, when they occur together, are 
alwa^ separated by a discontinuity, and the former is the phase 
which is stable at the lower temperature. The smectic form is 
always optically positive, but the latter may be divided into two 
classes, nematic proper and cholesteric, according to the sign of the 
rotation. The smectic phase possesses high viscosity and is rigid 
except in the direction of the optical axis, and displacement is accom- 
panied by a change of structure. On the other hand, the nematic type 
is fluid, often more fluid than the liquid, and accommodates iteelf 
to movements within the film, brownian or otherwise. When the 
smectic phase is not homogeneous, as when the temperature is 
raised, there appears a new structure showing groups of lines which 
are always in the form of focal conics. The conics form groups of 
two, an ellipse and a hyperbola, and the focal groups are often 
systematically arranged inside a polygonal structure. This 
structure is discussed in detail. On coohng from the liquid or 
nematic state, the smectic phase makes its appearance in short rods, 
ornamented by focal groups; the nematic type gives droplets in 
similar circumstances. A magnetic or electric field is without 
action on the smectic phase, whereas the structural lines in the 
nematic phase are oriented so that the optical axis becomes parallel, 
and normal, respectively, to the lines of force. Another point of 
difference between the two forms is the behaviour on transition from 
the crystalline to the mesomorphic state. In both types, the new 
structure is based on the old, but whereas the old surfaces of 
separation of the ciystals show focal conics in the smectic phase, the 
division in the nematic type is always absolute. The two kinds of 
complex structure possessed by the latter type are based on threads 
with no characteristic geometric form, and on centres which give 
rise to a spherolytic structure. The cholesteric type, which is 
optically negative, is only a special form of the optically positive 
variety, for there is a gradual change from the optically negative 
class to the normal nematic type. W. E. G. 

The Cholesteric Type of Compounds. Geoboes Fbiedel 
(Compt. rend,, 1923, 176, 475 — 478). — ^The addition of very small 
amounts of a cholesteric substance to a substance, such as azoxy- 
anisole or azoxyphenetole, having a nematic phase, impresses on 
the latter the characteristic properties of the cholesteric type. 
If it is admitted that the rotatory power of the cholesteric phase 
is due to a very high torsion round the normal to the positive 
optical axis, then the rotatory power, measured in the normal 
region of the spectrum, should be greater the smaller the torsion. 
Tms is shown to be the case for mixtures of azoxyanisole and 
cholesteryl acetate. 

From a consideration of the behaviour of mixtures of azoxy- 
anisole or azoxyphenetole or of methylbenzylidenebenzidine with 
colophony, it is shown that the addition, to a nematic substance, 
of any substance having molecular rotatory power gives rise to a 
cholesteric substance in which the two typical structures of this 
form of matter are seen. If the amount of the asymmetric sub- 
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stance exceeds a certain, geneosaii^ very small, amonxit tha sftCBoture 
with planes shows a very strong rotatory power of the type of 
ordinary cholesterol compounds, but if the amount of the asym- 
metric substance tends towards zero, there is a gradual passage 
from the cholesteric to the nematic characteristics. W. G. 

Dielectric Constants of CoUoidal Solutions. II. J. Eebeba 
(Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 157 — 163). — continuation of work previously 
published (A., 1922, ii, 694). The dielectric constant of a number 
of vanadium pentoxide sols has been determined under a variety 
of conditions. It is shown that the constant is increased by passing 
an alternating current through the solution, due to electric coagul- 
ation. Dilution of a sol causes an immediate decrease in the value 
of the dielectric constant, but, on keeping, the value increases 
with time ; this is due to the partial solution of the disperse phase. 
Increasing temperature decreases the dielectric constant to an 
amount corresponding with the increase in the molecular motion 
and the degree of dispersion. The dielectric constant increases 
with increasing current strength and increasing wave-length in 
accordance with the increased directing force. Measurements of 
the electrical conductivity of the solutions show that the changes 
observed in the dielectric constant are real and not due to changes 
in the conductivity factor. The importance of the above results 
for the theory of electrical double refraction and anomalous dispersion 
is pointed out, - J. F. S. 

The Study of Soap Solutions. J. W. McBain (Rep, Brit. 
Assoc,^ 1922, 360 — 361). — ^A review of the evidence for the existence 
of the ionic micelle and the theories arising therefrom. E. H. R. 

Lyotropic Action in Processes of Solution of Colloids. 

N. P. Peskov (Kolloid Z,, 1923, 32, 163 — 166). — ^The action of the 
kations, ammonium, lithium, sodium, potassium, rubidium, and 
cdBsium on the rate solution of arsenic sulphide, gold, and cupric 
sulphide sols in alkaline media has been investigated. It is shown 
in all cases that the Wotropic action of these kations is in the order 
NH4*|H201Li*, Na*, A*, Rb’, Cs*. The ammonium ion decreases the 
rate of solution very strongly, whilst the other ions increase it more 
the greater the atomic weight of the element. The effect of adding 
the chlorides of the alkali metals on the time required for the pro- 
duction of the blue colour in mixtures of sodium sulphite, sulphuric 
acid, and iodic acid has also been investigated, and found to have 
in all cases an accelerating action, the order of increasing acceler- 
ation being Li‘, Na*, K", NH 4 ‘, Rb*, Cs\ With the exception of 
ammonium, the order is the same as that noted above. Similar 
experiments with coagulated arsenic sulphide and gold gave exactly 
the same order as was obtained with the uncoagulated sols, showing 
that the lyotropic action extends to macro-heterogeneous systems. 
A still coarser system, gold obtained by the reduction of gold 
chloride with hydrogen peroxide, furnished identical results, and 
finally gold powder dissolved more r^idly in the presence of 
rubidium chloride than in pure water. Hence it is shown that the 
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lyotropic action refers only to tiie solvent, and is manifested vdth 
all degrees of dispersion of the S 3 ^tem. Adsorption only ^ys a 
paart in so far as it may displace the action. J. F. S. 

The Effect of Dissolved Substances on the Deposition of 
Colloidal Particles from a Solution by means of an Electric 
Current. Biohaed D. Kleeman {Physical Bev., 1922, 20, 
272 — 279). — ^The addition of 0*1— 0*3% ol sodium hydroxide, 
silicate, sulphate, phosphate, hydrogen phosphate or tartrate, 
potassium hydroxide, or tartaric acid to porcelain slip (a colloidal 
solution of clay, flint, and felspar in water) results in the formation 
of a solid instead of a semi-liquid deposit when it is subjected to 
an electric current. The increase in compactness of the deposit, 
obtained on the addition to the slip of one of the substances men- 
tioned, was found to be intimately connected with the increase in 
fluidity of the slip produced by them. In explanation, it is assumed 
that the addition of a small amount of a substance to the slip 
decreases the radii of the spheres of action of the particles, or the 
spheres associated with the particles which do not penetrate into 
each other during their motion of translation. The fact that 
continued addition of the substance first precipitates some of the 
particles, mainly the flint and felspar, and then causes redissolution 
is explained in the same way. The equations of distribution of 
colloidal particles under the action of gravity are obtained. The 
experimental results indicate that the volume of the spheres of 
action of a particle in porcelain slip is about twice the actual volume 
of the particle. A. A. E. 

Ultramicroscopic Method for the Measurement of the 
Velocity of Kataphoresis. H. E. Kkuyt and A. E. van Arkel 
(Kolloid Z,, 1923, 32, 91 — 95 ), — ^An apparatus is described 
whereby the velocity of kataphoresis of ultramicroscopic particles 
may be measured. From the measurements it is shown that 
the potential at the interface colloid-dispersion medium may be 
calculated. Using this apparatus, the velocity of kataphoresis 
of selenium sols has been determined at distances 0 — ^900 mm. 
from the walls of the containing vessel. The potential at the 
interface is found to be 43 m.-volts. J. F. S. 

Heterogeneous Equilibria between the Chlorides of Cal- 
cium, Ma^esium, Potassium, and their Aqueous Solutions. 
I. William Bell Lee and Alfred Chartres Egerton (T., 1923, 
123, 706—716). 

Equilibria between the Acido- and Aquo-iridiumpent- 
ammines. Arthur B. Lamb and Lawrence T. Fairhall 
(J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1923, 45, 378 — ^395),— Slight modifications 
have been made in Pahnaer’s method of preparing mdiunupentam- 
mine salts ; these modifications mve purer products and are more 
convenient (A., 1896, ii, 179). uhloropentammineiridium chloride 
has been shown to undergo no appreciable decomposition in aqueous 
solution at 100®. The velocity of transformation of chloro-, bromo*, 
iodo-, and nitrato<^pentammine8 into the corresponding aquammines 
and vice versa has been measured at 95®, and in the case of the 
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bromo-axximmes at 80^. All these transformatiojis have been 
found to follow the course of a unimolecular reaction, and thdr 
velocity constants have been found to have the same relative 
magnitudes as the corresponding constants of the cobaltammines. 
The equilibria reached in these transformations have been in- 
vestigated analytically. For this purpose, the method of McLean 
and Van Slyke (A., 1915, ii, 479) has been carefully studied and 
still further refined. The values for the equilibrium concentrations, 
thus found, are shown to be substantially in a^eement with those 
calculated from the velocity measurements, and similar to those of 
corresponding equilibria among cobaltammines. They are all, 
however, markedly displaced from the aquo-side of the reaction, 
as compared with the corresponding cobaltammines. The values 
for the concentrations found in the bromo-bromide equilibrium 
have been shown to agree reasonably well with the requirements of 
an empirical equation similar to that found f6r the cobaltammines. 
This equation has the form [CB—Cc\']^'^/Cr=K 2 where and 
Cp represept the total concentration of aquo- and acido-salts, 
respectively. The conclusion has therefore been drawn that, whilst 
the exchange of the central cobalt atom for an iridium atom in the 
ammines considered has produced a general displacement in the 
velocity and equilibria constants, it has produced no relative 
displacements. J. F. S. 

Dynamics of the Formation of Nitriles from Acid Anhy- 
drides and Amides. IV. Investigation of the Reaction 
between Acetamide and Benzoic A^ydride by Phcuse Rule 
Methods. Robert Kbemann, Alois Aueb, Viktor Oswald, 
and Alfred Zoff (MoncUsh., 1923, 43, 345—358). — ^The inter- 
action of equimolecular quantities of acetamide and benzoic an- 
hydride proceeds according to the simple equation ; CH3*CO’NH2+ 
(CeH5*CO)20 CH3*CN+2CgH5»C02H, no side-reaction (to pro- 
duce acetylbenzoylimide) occurring (cf. A., 1922, ii, 748). The 
reaction was followed by the method previously employed by the 
author. The formation of an equimolecular compound (cf. this 
vol., i, 336) between acetamide and benzoic anhydride, melting 
at a temperature (84®) at which these two substances interMt 
rapidly, caused difficulty in obtaining accurately the first few 
points on the temperature-freezing point curve. Other difficulties 
arose from the volatility of acetonitrile. The reaction studied is 
reversible, equilibrium (at 98®) being reached at 69% conversion 
from left to right of the above equation. The formation of the 
compound between acetamide and benzoic anhydride is thought 
to explain the fact that, from the results of the present investig- 
ation, benzoic anhydride appears to be a less effective dehydrating 
agent than acetic anhydride, whereas other results point to the 
contrary conclusion (cf. following abstract). E. E. T. 

Dynamics of the Formation of Nitriles from Acid Amides 
and Anhjrdrides. . V. The Study of the Reaction : 1 Benzoic 
Anhydride + 2 Acetic Acid 2 Benzoic Acid + 1 Acetic 
Anhydride. Robert Krbmank and Wilhelbi R5slbb (ManaUh.^ 
1923, 43, 359 — ^365). — ^The reaction studied proceeds from left to 
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right (at 77'6'’) to the extent of about 65%, giving a reaction con* 
stant £=6'4. The reaction was studied by the usual method 
(freezing-point determinations at intervals, with subsequent refer- 
ence to a freezing-pomt curve obtained from known mixtures, etc,), 
and it is shown that although, undoubtedly, two side reactions, 
producing the mixed anhydnde, occur, these do not affect, to 
any extent, the figures given above for the main reaction. 

E. E. T. 

The Conditions of Reaction of Hydrogen with Sulphur. 
I. Direct Union. Boi^AiiD Gbobqb Wbetfobd Nobbish and 
Ebio Keightlby Bidbai. (T., 1923, 123, 696 — 705). 

The Propagation of Flame in Complex Gaseous Mixtures. 
V. The Diterpretation of the Law of Speeds. William 
Payman (T., 1923, 123, 412—420). 

The Rate of Detonation in Complex Gaseous Mixtures. 
William Payman and Noel Stanley Walls (T., 1923, 123, 
420-426). 

The Effect of Pressure on the Limits of Inflammability 
of Mixtures of the Paraffin Hydrocarbons with Air. William 
Payman and Bichabd Vebnon Wheblbb (T., 1923, 123, 426— 
434). 

A Simple Form of Appimatus for Observing the Rate 
of Reaction between Gases and Liquids, and its Use for 
Determining the Rate of Solution of Oxygm by Water under 
Different Conditions of Mixing. H. G. Beceeb {Phil. Mag., 
1923, [vi], 45, 581 — 692). — ^The principle on which the apparatus is 
based depends on the changes in pressure which occur when a 
liquid is placed in contact with a closed volume of gas. The 
measurements of the absorption of oxygen were made with a 
suspension of ferrous hydroxide in water. Five different rates of 
stirring of the water were employed, ranging from zero to 1000 
revolutions per miaute. The process of a(&orption followed a 
linear law showing that the deoxygenation of the water was com- 
plete in a few seconds. The rate of solution per unit area increases 
rapidly with increase in the rate of stirring, and tends to a maximum 
as the higher rates are reached. Gentle stirring of the under layers 
of the water increases the rate of solution as much as twenty-fold 
compared with stationary water. When in the quiescent state, the 
rate of solution of a gas by a liquid is liable to sudden unaccount- 
able changes. The maximum rate of solution attained in these 
experiments was 0'0016 c.c. mr min., which was about half that 
obtained by another method, previously reported (cf. A., 1919, 
ii, 610). W. E. G. 

The Velocity of the Absorption of Carbon Dioxide by 
Ammoniacal filolutions. Paul Biou {Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 
581 — 583). — ^The influence of vaiying amounts of so^um and 
ammonium chlorides and sodium hydrog^ carbonate tm .the 
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absorption of carbon dioxide by ammonium carbonate solutions 
was studied, and the results obtained are expressed by curves 
showing the c.c. of gas absorbed per second per sq. cm. of surface 
by ammonium carbonate solutions containing 0*04 g. mol. per 
100 c.c. in presence of varying concentrations of the other salts. 
Sodium and ammonium hydrogen carbonates have the greatest 
retarding influence on the absorption, and ammonium chloride the 
least at 20°. The influence of temperature on the absorption in 
presence of ammonium and sodium chloride at different concen- 
trations is also shown. With decreasing concentrations the maximum 
absorption velocity is displaced slightly on the temperature axis, 
being at about 20° with 0*5 g. mol. NH 4 CI per 100 c.c. and 35° 
with 0*1 g. mol. per 100 c.c. The maximum with sodium chloride 
solutions lies at about 50°. G. F. M. 

The Antagonistic Action of Ions. H.' Wastl (Biochem, Z., 
1922, 134, 131 — 138). — ^The influence of the anions of various 
potassium salts on the time which elapses before the blue colour 
of starch iodide appears in the reaction between iodic acid and 
sulphurous acid (Landolt’s reaction) has been studied. The results 
confirm Berczeller’s observations that the reaction is accelerated 
by the anions in the order I>Br>Cl>NOo>S 04 . Sulphate is 
antagonistic to chloride, bromide, or iodide, tne latter accelerating 
the reaction, the former retarding it. H. K. 

The Velocity with which Carbon Monoxide Disj^ces 
Oxygen from Combination with Haemoglobin. I. H. JBEabt- 
RiDGB and F. J. W. Roughton (Proc. Bay, 80 c,, 1923, [B], ([B], 

662), 336— 367).— The reaction CO+OaHb Og+COHb is a 
reversible one, and the equilibrium constant hsus a value in light differ- 
ent from that in darkness. On this circumstance are based two 
methods for measuring the velocity constant of the reaction, a 
determination difficult to carry out directly as equilibrium is attained 
very quickly. In the first method, haemoglobin solution con- 
taining oxygen and carbon monoxide flows through two glass 
tubes in series, one illuminated and the other in darkness. Measure- 
ments are made of the percentage of oxyhaemoglobin and carboxy- 
haemoglobin at various points in the illuminated tube by means of 
the reversion spectroscope (Hartridge, this voL, ii, 106). If the 
rate of flow is known, the time taken to reach the various points 
at which measurements have been made can be calculated, and 
hence the velocity constant of the reaction foimd. The second 
method consists in interrupting the illumination of the hasmoglobin 
contained in a trough, and measuring accurately the time taken 
for the chan^ towi^ds the new equilibrium to proceed a certain 
distance, as Indicated by analysis by the reversion s^troscope. 
The values of ky the equilibrium constant, obtained oy the two 
jmethods at 16° are 0*55 and 0*42, respectively, the difference bedng 
.witiun ;the experimental error. The mean temperature ooeffiolem 
^ obtained by the two methods is 2 * 6 , and log k is apjmxipii^y 
.inversely proportional to the temperature, W. 

VOL. oxxiv. ii. 9 
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The Decomposition of Formic Acid by Sulphuric Acid. 

Bkwest R. Sohibrz (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 46, 447— 466),— 
A study of the velocity of decomposition of formic acid by sulphuric 
acid, of different concentrations, at temperature intervals of 10® 
from 15® to 45®. The reaction is unimoleoular and probably one 
of dehydration. The addition of small amounts of water to the 
reaction mixture markedly decreases the velocity of the reaction 
which, however, increases rapidly with rise in temperature. There 
is a marked irregularity in the temperature coefficients of the 
reaction for 91-8% sulphuric acid. The presence of copper, silver, 
potassium, sodium, or mercurous sulphates causes o^y a slight 
retardation of the reaction. Acetone and acetic acid act as inert 
diluents but hydrochloric acid increases the velocity of the reaction 
considerably. W. G. 

Hydrolysis of Methyl o-Nitrobenzoate in Acid Solution. 

Gskau) E. K. Branch and Donald S. MoKittriok (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 321 — 327). — ^The rate of hydrolysis of methyl 
bei^oate and methyl o-nitrobenzoate, the rate of esterification of 
o-nitrobenzoic acid, and the position of the equilibrium in each 
ca^ has been determined under the same conditions. The reaction 
mixtures contained 60% of methyl alcohol, 40% of water, 0*26JV- 
sulphuric acid, and 0*1 104 g.-mols. per litre of oiganic acid or ester. 
It is found that the equilibrium for the imsubstituted and the 
substituted compound Ues at practically the same point. The 
esterification is found to be of a higher order than the corresponding 
hydrolysis. The rate of hydrolysis of methyl benzoate is found to 
be twenty times as great as that of methyl o-nitrobenzoate. This 
^ult is at variance with the results obtained by Kellas (A., 1898, 
i, 96) for alkaline solutions. The discrepancy is explained by assum- 
ing the reactions to be preceded by complex formation between the 
ester and the hydrogen- or hydroxyl-ion. As is to be expected, the 
nitro-group favours the formation of the complex with the hydroxyl- 
ion and the dissociation of that with the hydrogen-ion, and conse- 
quently accelerates the reactions in alkaline solution but retards 
those in acid solution. J. F. S. 

Eussymatic Hydrol3nsis of Alkyl Glucosides. Determin- 
ation of some MolMular Weights. H. Goun and (Mlle) 
A. CHAXjptJN (Compi, rend., 1923, 176, 440— 442).— When to a 
^jgiven weight of a glucoside increasing amounts of a piepararion 
of emulsin are added the weight of dexttose liberated in twenty- 
four hours g^ually increases to a maximum beyond which any 
further addition of the enzyme does not cause any increase in the 
amount of dextrose liberated. In the oases of methyl, ptopyl, 
«sop]!^pyl, butyl, and j^cbutyl gluoosides it is s^wn that the volume 
of' the given enzyme preparation required to give the marimum 
hy^yuis in twenty*faur hours is, within the limits of error of 
W Otgi^srtme^ inversely proportional to the mobcttbix weight 
of W glucoside. W.^ 
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Dependance of the Velocity of Coagulation of Suepeneoida 
on the Temperature. W. W. Lbpbsohkin {Kolloid 1923^ 
32, 166 — 167). — ^The temperature coefficient of the rate of ooagul* 
ation of denatured albumin, arsenic trisulphide, and lecithin in the 
presence of alkali salts has been determined. The value of the 
coefficient in the case of arsenic sulphide is the smallest and is the 
same as that of the salt diffusion. Lecithin has a somewhat greater 
coefficient whilst that of albumin is greatest and has a value 
approximating to that of a chemical reaction. J. F. S. 

Mechanism of the Catalysis of Hydrogenation by Nickel. 

Maitland C. Boswell [Trans, Roy, Soc. Canada, 1922, 16, 
III, 1 — 26) — ^By a quantitative study of the reduction of nickel 
oxide by hydro^n, and of the catalysis of the hydrogenation of 
ethylene by partially reduced nickel oxide, ijb is shown that o^gen 
necessarily present in a normal nickel catalyst exists partly in the 
form of nickel oxide in the interior of th^ catalyst particles and 
partly as negatively charged hydroi^l groups together with positively 
charged hydrogen on the surface nickel of the particles. Hydrogen 
absorbed during the reduction of nickel oxide, exists on the nickel 
surfaces with both positive and negative charges. The structure 

of the catalyst is represented by (NiO)a?,Ni(HOHHOH . . . .) and 
the catalysis of the hydrogenation of ethylene by the following : 

(1) (NiO)*,Ni(HOHHOH )+C2H4(mi) — ^ (NiO)„Ni(HOH) 

+ C*He + HaO. (2) (NiO)„Ni{HOHHOH) + (HH) — > 

(NiO).,Ni(HOHHH) + H«0. (3) (NiO)x,Ni(HOHm) 

+ - 

(NiO)»L.i,Ni(HOH) + H^O. A fourth reaction representing the 
mechanism of hydrogen absorption also occurs, and involves the 
addition of positive and negative hydrogen-ions derived from neutral 
hydrogen molecules to the complex on the right-hand side of 
reaction (1) to form the complex on the left-hand side of reaction (3). 
Of tiiese reactions, (1) is very fast and (2) and (3) are very slow. 
The latter pair also represents the reactions occurring on continued 
reduction of nickel oxide by hydrogen. Finally, by such reduction all 
hydroxyl groups on the surface are removed and only absorbed 
hydrogen with positive and negative charges remains. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Catalytic Decomposition eff Formic Acid in Noetic 
Anhydride. Ernest R. Schiebz {J. Armr, Chem, 8oc.-, 1923, 
W, 465—468).-— Sulphuric, nitric, hydrochloric, hydrofluorie, phos<^ 
tffioric, and oxalic acids act as catalysts in ^e deoompositii^^of 
fonnio acid in acetic anhydride, but owing to side reactions- it is 
not possible to obtain quantitative data. Tertlaiy bhses eatiSh a 
simi&r cahidytic deconroosition and the velocity of -decempeisiHoti 
eomepcMls ronghly* with the basicity of the base* * A wik 
like caffeine does not cause decomposition. Veloci^ ooitstkli^ 
have been determined for a number of bases at 59^: rMCtsthh 

9—2 
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is one of the first order and the velocity increases with the con- 
centration of the catalyst. The decomposition by pyridine proceeds 
with different velocities in different solvents such as benzene, 
toluene, acetone, carbon tetrachloride, nitrobenzene, ethyl, amyl 
and isobutyl alcohols, amyl acetate, and benzaldehyde. Acetic 
acid has an inhibitory effect on the catalysis by brucine, strychnine, 
and morphine, but not on the catalysis by pyridine. This inhibitoiy 
effect may be used as a quantitative method for estimating acetic 
acid in its anhydride. In two cases, the joint effect of two bases 
was the sum of their separate effects. The author suggests a 
possible mechanism for the reaction by the formation of an inter- 
mediate compound. W. G. 

The Constitution of the Atom. A. Beychleb {Bull, Soc. 
chim. Belg,, 1922, 31, 411—417 ; cf. A., 1922, ii, 279).— The author’s 
previous formula for the calculation of atomic weights from atomic 
numbers, A=^2N is now derived from theoretical consider- 

ations, and it is shown that the atomic radii of the elements of the 
helium group deduced by extrapolation from Bragg’s crystal 
measurements are proportional to the cube roots of their atomic 
numbers . From a consideration of the energy changes involved when 
an electron is transferred from one shell to another, the author is 
able to derive Moseley’s frequency formula, v = const, (l/m^— 
l/n2)(i\^-6)2. H. H. 

The Structure of the Atomic Nucleus. W. van deb Bebg 
{Chem. Weekblad, 1923, 20, 54 — ^58). — ^A critical discussion of 
the results of Harkins (A., 1922, ii, 172). The packing effect 
of four protons in the helium nucleus corresponds with a loss 
of mass of 0*032 on the mass 4-032, or about 0*8%; a loss of 
mass is to be expected from the theory of relativity. The deduc- 
tions of Lunn are criticised as being based on the assumption that 
Coulomb’s law is valid within the nucleus, and as ignoring differences 
in mass due to the velocity of the nucleus. 

The velocity required in an a-particle to disintegrate a helium 
nucleus is calculated as more than one-eighth the velocity of light ; 
the fastest a-particle, that projected by radium ( 7 , has a velocity 
one-fifteenth that of light. The p-particle has a velocity approach- 
ing that of light, but its mass is insufficient ; neither has any known 
electro-magnetic radiation a frequency high enough to effect the 
disinte^ation. Since there is no measurable loss of weight in the 
formation of carbon, oxygen, and heavier atoms from 8-partioles, 
it should be possible to (fisintegrate these by bombardment. 

From a consideration of the atoms of low atomic weight, up to 
calcium, it appears that where elements of uneven atomic number 
contain, in addition to a-particles, both external and internal 
(binding) electrons, the stable configuration is na-particles with 
three protons and two external electrons. No stable configuration 
can be formed ^m two helium nuclei. It is clear that for the 
lighter elements, those having an. even atomic number are much 
more stable than those having an odd atomic number, whilst the 
elements are much less stable than the lighter. S. I. L. 
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The Nuxnher of Radiating Atoms of Various Dimensions 
within Gaseous H]rdrogen, from the Point of View of Bohr's 
Atom Model. P. Lasaebv (Phil, Mag,, 1923, [vi], 45, 430 — 
432). — On the Rutherford-Bohr theory, the radius of an electronic 
orbit moving round a hydrogen atom is given by a=AV/47Aw€®. 
On account of the mutual influence of the electric fields of the 
atoms, T cannot exceed 15, and thus the dimensions of the orbits 
will range between 2a=l*lxl0“’® cm. (t=1) to 247*5 xKT® cm. 
(t=15). In star spectra, however, the existence of atoms with an 
electronic orbit of the order 33 is indicated. Calculations are 
made from the energy of definite spectral lines of the relative 
number of atoms of hydrogen gas possessing electron orbits of the 
different orders. Most of the electrons causing the radiation spring 
over from the third orbit to the second, and the quantity springing 
over from the fourth orbit to the second equals only 25% of the 
first quantity. Those from the fifth to the second orbit are only 
17 % of the number from the third to the second. Thus the quantity 
of springing electrons decreases with the distance of the electrons 
from the centre. W. E. G. 

Compressibility, Internal Pressure, and Atomic Mag- 
nitudes. Theodore W. Richards (J, Amer, Ghem, Soc., 1923, 
45, 422 — 437). — theoretical paper in which the respective bulks 
of the elements in combination have been evaluated from consider- 
ations of the compressibilities of the individual elements and the 
contraction which occurs during combination. With the help of 
Bridgman’s accurately determined pressure volume curves for 
potassium and sodium (Proc, Nat, Ac^, Sci,, 1922, 8, 361) and the 
author’s own earlier results of the compressibilities of bromine and 
chlorine (A., 1922, ii, 42), extrapolate by careful study of the 
nature of the curves [for which sinprisingly concordant equations 
of the type (p+P)(t;— jB)=ir are derived], the values of the internal 
pressures existing in these salts, as well as the relative volumes of 
the components and the atomic diameters in combination, were 
calculated. J, F. S. 

The Influence of the Atomic Nucleus on Valency, 
Orientation, and the Induced Polarity of Atoms. Herbert 
Hbnstock (Chem, News, 1923, 126, 129 — 135). — ^A theoretical 
paper in which the alternate polarity of a chain of atoms is ascribed 
to a rotation of the nuclei and the inner electrons of the atoms. 
The nucleus of an atom is assumed to be a dipolar sphere, with the 
inner electrons situated at or near the poles, and according to 
the direction of the dipole within the atom, the valenw bond will 
be either positive or negative. A strong outside ixmuence may 
rotate the nucleus of a key atom, thus determining its polarity and 
inducing an opposite arrangement in a neighbouring atom. This 
in turn will determine the orientation of the next atom and so give 
rise to alternate polarity. The relationship between eleotrovalenoe 
and covalence is discus^. W. E. G. 

Method of Representing Co-ordinated Compounds. T. M. 
Lowry (Chemistry and Industry, 1923, 42, 224 — ^225). — The dis- 
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advi^tages of the conventional represei^tation of the atereoiso- 
merism of oo-oniinated compounds, e.gr., potassium oobaltinitrite or 
cobalthexammine chloride, by a square pierced by an aria of 
fourfold symmetry, as suggested by Werner, or by the crystallo- 
graphic projection of an octahedron, are briefly referred to. Altern- 
atively the author suggests that such stereoisomerism should be 
graphically represented by the plane diagram of an octahedron 
obtained by drawing the customary hexagonal representation of 
the benzene ring, and joining the 2:4:6 positions by full straight 
lines, and, if desired, joining the 1:3:6 positions by dotted straight 

lines thus : fx V 1 . The usefulness of this method of represent- 

V . 

ation is illustrated by diagrams showing the enantiomorphism of 
the different types of compounds to which Werner attributed 
asymmetry. More especially it is pointed out that enantiomorphs 
exhibiting optical activity, and in which three identical bivalent 
radicles are associated with a single atom of metal, can be readily 
depicted by using the two variants of Kekule’s formula for benzene. 

J. S. G. T. 

Change of Water of Hydration into Adsorbed Water during 
the Mechanical Subdivision of Cr 3 rstal Hydrates. T. Haoi- 
WABA (Kolloid Z,, 1923, 32, 164 — 166). — ^Weimarn has previously 
stated that the affinity of a substance for its water of crystallisation 
decreases as the size of the particles diminish. With the object 
of testing this statement, the author has determined the amount of 
water which the hydrate Al 203 , 3 H 20 will retain at various temper- 
atures in ordinary Circumstances, and how this amount is affected 
by grinding the alumina with four times its weight of quartz. The 
experimental results show that Weimam’s hypothesis is in keeping 
with the facts, for example after heating a specimen of ALOgjSHgO 
at 180° for five hours the material still retained 2*82 molecules of 
water, whilst heating the finely ground material at the same 
temperature for four hours removed all the water but 0*99 mol. 
per mol. J, F. S, 

Lecture Experiment Demonstrating Adsorption. H. 6. 
Tankbb {J, Atner, Ghem. 8oc,, 1923, 45, 437—438). — ^A quantity 
of a solution of malachite green oxalate is poured into a clean beaker 
and immediately poured away. The beaker is then washed with 
laige volumes of water. Then a few c.c. of water are poured into 
it, shaken round the walls, and poured into a test-tube. The 
solution is quite colourless. A few c.c. of glacial acetic acid are 
next added to the beaker, shaken round the walls, and poured 
into a test-tube. The solution in this case is distinctly green, due 
to malachite-green which has been adsorbed on the walls of the 
beaker and dissolved in the acetic acid. J. F. S. 
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Preparation of Active Hydrogen. Y. VsN£ATABid[AiAn (J. 
Amer. Ohem. 3oc,, 1923, 45, 261 — ^264). — ^An active form of hydrogra, 
which will react with cold sulphur to produce hydrogen sulphide 
may be produced by the continuous burning of oxygen in hydrogen, 
by the surface combustion of hydrogen and oxygen on a platinum 
smiaoe, and by a high tension arc in hydrogen between silver 
electrodes. When gold or platinum electrodes were used in place 
of silver electrodes in the last method, no active hydrogen, as 
tested by the non-formation of hydrogen sulphide, was obtained. 
The author considers that the failure in this case is due to the 
adsorption of the gas by the thin film of these metals which is 
deposited on the walls of the reaction vessel during the experiment. 
Success in all the experiments depends on the temperature being 
kept low. J. F. S. 

Ethyl Alcohol as a Stabiliser for Hydrogen Peroxide. 

(Mmb) Lisievici-Dbaganbsou {Bui Soc. Ohim. Romdnia, 1922, 4, 
65—68). — ^Ethyl alcohol is a satisfactory stabiliser for hydro^n 
peroxide. Added in the proportion of 10% to hydrogen peronde 
of 10 vols. strength, a diminution of only about 0*3% was observed 
after four months with a jsample stored in open glass bottles and 
exposed to sunlight, and only 0*1% in closed coloured glass bottles. 
To effect the same stabilisation with “ perhydrol,’* the addition 
of 30% of ethyl alcohol was necessary. G. F. M. 

The Magneto-chemical Effect. IV. A. N. Schtschuxarev 
(«/. Rues, Pays. Chem, 8oc,, 1918, 50, 109 — 122). — Chlorine, produced 
by the electrolysis of barium or caesium chlorides in a magnetic 
field, disintegrates, giving rise to positive particles, having a mass 
of about 0*013 that of a hydrogen atom, and to negative particles 
which are shown to be ordinary electrons. This decomposition 
is explained as being due to the effect of the magnetic field on the 
chlorine produced under conditions of changed valency. R, T, 

Reaction between Silver Perchlorate and Iodine : Chlorine 
Tetra«oxide. M. Gombsbg (J. Amer. Ghem. Soc,, 1923, 46, 
39g — 421).«— An investigation of the action of iodine and bromine 
on dry silver perchlorate in anhydrous solvents has been carried 
out with the object of ascertaining whether a substance of the 
formula (CIO4)* could be prepared. The reaction 2AgC104+L= 
2AgI+2{C104) — > {CIO4)* is found to take place in ethereal solu- 
tion, but in ^s case there is a very small amount of a labile iodine 
compound also formed, which is assumed to be iodine tetra-cndde, 
produced according to the equation CIO4+I — 104+01. This 
iodine compound is very unstable and decommses readily into 
iodine and oxygen, so that a solution of pure chlorine tetra-oxide 
in ether is resmly obtained. It was found advisable in the pre« 
pamtion to use solutions not exceeding 0‘lJV^. With solutions of 
this concentration, the properties of the new oxide have been 
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mpastigated. The substance is colourless, and is stable in ether 
solution. It does not volatilise in the ether vapour. It is probably 
bimolecular, (€ 104 ) 2 . The chemical activity of the substance woula 
indicate that there is a considerable dissociation into single mole- 
cules, but this point has not been investigated. It is readily 
hydrolysed, yielding ultimately perchloric acid as the only product, 
but reasons are given for assuming that the primary course of the 
reaction with water is 2 C 104 +H 20 =HC 104 +H 0 *C 104 . It liberates 
iodine from iodides, but not in equivalent amount. It reacts 
quantitatively with zinc and magnesium, forming perchlorates; 
with iron, tin, and copper, forming salts of the metal of lower and 
higher valency. It acts slowly and incompletely on cadmium, 
bismuth, and silver. Ethereal solutions of anhydrous perchloric 
acid and ethyl perchlorate have been submitted to the tests which 
are characteristic of chlorine tetra-oxide and found to respond to 
them in a manner entirely different from chlorine tetra-oxide. 

J. F. S. 

Atomic Weight of Selenium. P. Bbuylants and J. Don- 
DEYNE (Bull, A^, roy, Belg,, 1922, [v], 8, 387 — 405).— A previous 
determination was made in 1912 (A., 1913, ii, 500) and gave the 
figure 79*18. The weight of a normal litre of hy^ogen selenide 
has been determined at pressures of 1 , 0 * 6 , and 0*6 atmosphere, 
the three values being, respectively, 3*6721, 3*65732, and 3*64407 g. 
The atomic weight of selenium is calculated, making use, in con- 
nexion with the compressibility values, of the two methods recom- 
mended by Guye (A., 1919, ii, 318), and taking the weight of a 
normal litre of oxygen as 1*4289 (Moles and Gonsalez, A., 1921, 
ii, 546). The difference between the new value of the atomic 
wei^t, 79*37, and that previously obtained is due to three causes : 

(а) The divergence of the compressibility between 0 and 1 atmo- 
sphere Aq' is, by Guye’s method, 0'01083, whilst the value of 
calculatea from direct measurements of pv at different pressures 
and using Berthelot’s formula is 0*01302. Guye’s method is pre- 
ferable, owing to the high compressibility of hydrogen selenide. 

( б ) The 1912 determinations of compressibility (from measurements 
of pv) give Aq 0*01191, the density figures giving Aq 0*01083. 
(c) In 1912, the local value of g was not known, this diflSculty 
being surmounted by actuaUy determining the weight of a normal 
litre of oxygen. 

These three causes of difference all act in the same direction. 
The above figure (79*37) will therefore be subject to further correction 
when new data (for compressibility and weight of normal litre of 
hydrogen selenide) are available. 

The paper contains a very complete table of vapour pressure 
measurements from 78*01° (p 82*89 mm.) to 20*77° (p 1799*0 
mm.). From these results, the following constants are obtained : 
b. p.— 4r2°/760 mm. ; triple point at p 203*3 mm., i^— 66*9° ; mole- 
Cfuw latent heat of vaporisation at —41*2°, L4*76. The boiling 
points of hydrogen selenide and carbon disulphide give a constant 
X 2 /T 2 ratio between pressures of 230 and 1550 mm. E. E. T. 
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Catalyito of Formation of Nitrosyl Chloride by means of 
Bromine. A. Kiss {Rec, trav, chim., 1923, 42, 112 — 144).-*- 
The preparation of nitrosyl chloride by combination of nitric oxide 
and chlorine in presence of bromine takes place with preliniinaxy 
formation dL nitrosyl bromide. Measurements of the velocity of 
reaction between nitrosyl bromide and chlorine were carried out 
at temperatures ranging from 0® to 100® and show the reaction to 
be a clean, rapid gas reaction of the third order. It is accelerated 
by the presence of water vapour, although water does not act as 
a catalyst in the reaction between nitric oxide and chlorine at 
18°. The formation of nitrosyl chloride either directly or through 
the intermediate stage of nitrosyl bromide is not affected by light ; 
the direct formation is stimulated by the catalytic effect of a rough 
surface. The reaction velocity is not affected by the presence of 
hydrogen chloride or carbon dioxide and if light is excluded both 
hydrogen and carbon monoxide are without effect. In the case 
of the reaction between nitrosyl bromide and chlorine, no alteration 
is brought about by carbon dioxide. H. J. E. 

A Low Temperature Electrol 3 rte. Worth H. Bodebush 
and Theodore 0. Yntema (J. Amer. Ghent, Soc,, 1923, 45, 332 — 
337), — ^When nitric oxide and hydrogen chloride mixtures are 
submitted to the temperature of Uquid air an intensely purple 
coloured solid is produced. This sohd melts to a purple liquid, 
which between the temperatures 120® K. and 130® K. has a specific 
conductivity of more than 10'® ohms, a value which is about the 
same as that of O’OlA^-potassium chloride solution. Attempts to 
ascertain the composition of this substance were unsuccessful, but 
it is shown that the vapour pressure of nitric oxide from the purple 
solid is not appreciably less than that of pure liquid nitric oxide. 
This indicates that the complex is an exceptionally unstable one. 
The range over which it exists is small, being roughly between 
120® K. and 130® K. It is suggested that the complex is of the form 
[NOH]**’Cl“, and that it is one of the type of compounds containing 
an odd number of electrons and therefore, according to Lewis’s 
hypothesis (A., 1916, ii, 310), is highly coloured. J. F. S. 

Behaviour of Phosphoric Oxide towards Water. A 
Direct Method for the Preparation of Tetraphosphoric Acid. 

M. A. Rakusin and A. A. Arseniev {Ghent, Ztg., 1923, 47, 195). — 
After the violent reaction resulting from the addition of phosphoric 
oxide to water and formation of orthophosphoric acid has subsided, 
further quantities are gradually added until the amount reaches 
about 620% of the water present. After keeping for five days, 
crystals of tetraphosphoric acid, separate from the syrupy 

liquid. This acid has previously only been prepared in the form 
of its salts. It melts at 34°, and has 1*8886. 6. F. M. 

The Solubility of Phosphoric Oxide in Ethyl and MMhjd 
Alcohols. M. A. Baettsin and A. A. Arseniev {Chem. 

1923, 47, 178). Phosphoric oxide dissolves readily to the extent 

9 ^ 
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of 60% in ethyl and methyl alcohols with the development of h€^t. 
Considerably greater quantities of the oxide dissolve in the resulting 
liquids, on continued stirring and heating, up to 295 g. in the oa^ 
of methyl alcohol giving a liquid of 1*5437 and up to 258 g* in 
the case of ethyl alcohol giving a liquid oi 1*5894. These hquids 
react acid and do not boil on adding water, or give a precipitate 
with silver nitrate solution. 

Phosphoric oxide causes phenol, menthol, and similar substances 
to dissolve in chloroform without apparently entering into any 
reaction with them. If the solutions are left for several days and 
the chloroform is then removed by a current of dry air, the phos- 
phoric oxide and the phenol are recovered unchanged. A, R. P. 

Studies in Hypophorohorous Acid. V. Its Reaction with 
Silver Nitrate, Duncan Mitchell (T., 1923, 123, 629 — 

636). 

Reducing Action of Arsenious Acid. Moanz Kohn 
{Monaish., 1923, 43, 367 — 371). — Silver nitrate is completely 
reduced to metallic silver in ammoniacal solution by arsenious acia, 
which is oxidised to arsenic acid. The reduction is not affected 
by the addition of neutral salts such as sodium nitrate or sulphate, 
but is hindered by ammonium sulphate, which causes a decrease 
in the concentration of hydroxyl-ions. The reduction of cupric 
sulphate by arsenious acid in presence of aqueous ammonia is not 
influenced by neutral salts such as potassium chloride or nitrate. 

E. E. T. 

Phosphorescent Boric Acid. Erich Tiede and Alfred 
Raqoss (Per., 1923, 56, [P], 656—666; cf. Tiede, A., 1921, ii, 75; 
Tiede and Wulff, A., 1922, ii, 246). — It has been shown previously 
that intense phosphorescence is produced by the presence of certain 
organic substances in partly dehydrated boric acid. It is now 
found that similar products can be derived from boric acid and 
from completely dehydrated boron trioxide. Products derived from 
boric acid are obtained by crystallising the acid from water or 
acetone containing a small amount of the desired organic substance, 
e.g., terephthalic acid, whereas those from boron trioxide are 
prepared by drying a mixture of hydrated boric acid and the 
required impurity over phosphoric oxide at 200°. Since boric acid 
readily becomes “ infected ” by the organic impurities present in 
the air, it is necessa^ to work under particular conditions which 
are described in detail in the original. Phosphorescence is excited 
by exposure to the light of a mercury lamp or iron~carbon arc ; it 
not generally persist during more than two minutes, the 
greatest diminution in intensity being observed during the first 
thirty seconds. 

The activating effect of a large number of oiganic compounds 
has been examined. Alinhatic compounds do not exert an appre- 
ciiU)le effect unless they have become decomposed to some extent. 
The presence of an aromatic nucleus or condensed system appears 
to be necessary. Hie colour of the emitted light depends ^most 
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entirely on the nuoleus which is present, with increasing complexity 
of which it is displaced towards the red. The presence of substi* 
tuents greatly influences the intensity, but not the colour of the 
emitted light. Two substituents present simultaneously have their 
maximum action when in the para-position to one another, their 
minimum effect in the ortho-position. Saturated side chains, 
hydroxyl, and sulphonyl groups are feebly activating, the amino- 
group is inactive by reason of salt formation, and carboxyl greatly 
increases the brightness, particularly in the presence of a second 
carboxyl or of one of the feebly activating groups. Coloured sub- 
stances seldom excite emission. Chlorinated compounds cause an 
extraordinaiy shortening of the period of phosphorescence. The 
presence of bromine, iodine, or the nitro-group inhibits phos- 
phorescence. 

Both physical and chemical examinations lead to the conclusion 
that the organic molecule is to be regarded as causative of the 
luminescence, and that the boric acid provides the necessary 
physical conditions. The presence of compounds derived from 
boric acid and the organic component is in many cases possible 
and probable, but these substances, e.g., triphenyl borate and 
tri-P-naphthyl borate, are not in themselves phosphorescent. 

The physical characteristics of boric acid phosphors have been 
described in detail by Tomaschek (A., 1922, ii, 763). It is, however, 
pointed out that the ab8f)q)tion spectra of organic substances in 
boric acid are similar to those in alcohol, and that phosphorescence 
of the boric acid phosphors is excited by rays of the same length 
as those absorbed ; the emission spectra in boric acid and in alcohol 
are compared. H. W. 

The Hydrates of Krypton and Argon. B. ns Fobobaxd 
(Compt, rend,y 1923, 176, 355 — 358). — ^The dissociation pressures 
of the hydrate of kiypton as measured at various temperatures 
are 14*5 atmos. at 0 , 23*5 atmos. at 4-8®, 38*7 atmos. at 10-3®, 
and 47*5 atmos. at 12*5®. At 13®, the hydrate could not be 
obtained even with a pressure of 100 atmos. The critical tem- 
perature of decomposition of the hydrate is thus between 12*6® 
and 13®. From the above data the formula of the hydrate is 
calculated as being Kr,5H20. 

A redetermination of Villard’s value of the dissociation pressure 
of argon hydrate (A., 1897, ii, 31) gives the value as 98-5 atmos. 
at 0*2®, Villard’s value thus being too high. From this and the 
value 210 atmos. at 8® the formma for this hydrate is calculated 
as being Ar,5JH20. W. G. 

Perchlorates of the Alkali and Alkaline-earth Metals and 
Ammonium. Their Solubilities in Water and Other Solvents. 

H. H. WHitARD and G. Febdebick Smith (J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 
1923, 45 , 286 — ^297). — ^The perchlorates of calcium, strontium, 
barium, magnesium, lithium, sodium, potassium, rubidium, csesium, 
and ammonium have been prepared and investigate. The 
methe of preparation in all cases but that of ammonium consists 
in evaporating the chloride or nitrate to dryness with an excess 

9*— 2 
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of perchlorio acid. The ammonium salt was prepared by leading 
ammonia into a dilute solution of perchlorio acid. The solubility 
of the salts has been determined at 25° in water, methyl alcohol, 
ethyl alcohol, w-propyl alcohol, 7i-butyl alcohol, f^cbutyl alcohol, 
acetone, ethyl acetate, and ethyl ether. The density of the solvents 
and saturated solutions at 25°, and the solubility in each solvent, 
in grams per 100 c.c. and per 100 g. of solvent and solution and in 
g.-mols. per 100 c.c. and per 100 g. of solvent and solution are 
recorded in a number of tables. ^ J. F. S. 

Inorgaxuc Luminescence Phenomena. V. Preparation 
and Properties of Phosphorescent Sulphides of Sodium and 
Rubidium. Erich Tiede and Herbert Beinicee 1923, 

56 , [jB], 666 — 674). — ^In continuation of previous work (Tiede and 
Richter, A., 1922, ii, 215), the sodium and rubidium sulphide 
phosphors have been examined. As in the case of the phosphors 
of the sulphides of the alkaline-earth metals, the presence of a 
trace of a heavy metal appears necessary for the development of 
phosphorescence . 

Attempts to prepare sodium sulphide by the direct union of 
sulphur vapour with sodium, by the use of carbon disulphide as 
in the case of magnesium sulphide (Zoc. cit.)^ from the azide or by 
the reduction of sodium sulphate with hydrogen, did not yield 
a sufficiently pure product. Success was, however, obtained by 
dissolving sodium hydroxide in absolute alcohol at the atmospheric 
temperature, dividing the filtered solution into two nearly equal 
portions, saturating the smaller portion with hydrogen sulphide, 
imiting it with the second portion, and crystallising sod&um sulphide 
pentahydrate from the mixture as rapidly as possible. The product 
is dried in small portions over phosphoric oxide at 55°, and is 
subsequently heated at 600 — 650° in a graphite boat in a current 
of pure, dry nitrogen. The material prepared in this manner 
contains 95% of sodium sulphide, the remainder being composed 
of sodium hydroxide and a little sodium oxide, the presence of 
which is regarded as advantageous. When excited by the light 
of the mercury lamp it shows a faint, ill-defined phosphorescence, 
whereas specimens prepared from the technical sulphide are either 
non-phosphorescent or, more frequently, emit a relatively bright 
green light. The active agent in causing the sulphide to phos- 
phoresce is iron which exerts its maximal action when present 
in traces much smaller than those generally necessary to produce 
similar effects; the introduction of suitable traces of the metal 
is effected by the addition of ferric chloride to the original sodium 
hydroxide solution. The induced phosphorescence is green, whereas 
that due to copper is pale yellow. The emission spectrum of sodium 
sulphide iron phosphor exhibits a narrow green band at 505 — 
560ft/t, whereas that of the corresponding copper phosphor has 
a broad band at 510 — 650 /a/x with a maximum at about 560 /a/a. 

It is remarkable that iron should be the excitant with sodium 
sulphide phosphors, since it has been found to be inactive with 
the sulphides of the second group at the concentrations examined 
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jaeviously. New experiments on the action of much smaller 
amounts of iron on highly purified zinc sulphide indicate ^8iat the 
metal is active under these conditions. 

Attempts to apply the method used in the preparation of sodium 
sulphide to that oi the sulphides of lithium, potassium, or rubidium 
did not meet with success. Phosphorescent mixtures of rubidium 
sulphide and sulphate are prepared by the reduction of rubidium 
sulphate in a graphite boat by hydrogen at about 650°. The emitted 
light is bluish-red. The preparations decompose very readily. 
The amount of material available was insuflScient to permit the 
certain identification of the exciting agent which appears to be 
effective at very small concentrations. H. W. 

The Action of Alcohol on the Sulphates of Ammonium. 

Horace Barbatt Dunnicliff (T., 1923, 123, 476 — 184). 

Reaction between Selenium and Silver Nitrate in Aqueous 
Solution. F. Garblli and A. Angeletti {Atti R, Accad. lAncei, 

1922, [v], 31, ii, 440 — 445). — The authors are unable to confirm 

Guyot’s statement (this Journal, 1871, 660) that, from neutral or 
acid solutions of salts of the metals, selenium dissolved in carbon 
disulphide precipitates only silver as silver selenide. In aqueous 
solutions the silver may be precipitated completely if excess of 
selenium is used and the liquid is boiled, the reaction corresponding 
with the equation : 4AgN03+3Se+3H20=2Ag2Se+H2Se03+ 

4HNO3 (cf. Senderens, A., 1887, 331). From a neutral solution 
containing silver, lead, and mercurous or mercuric nitrate, the 
silver may be precipitated completely in this way, the amount of 
selenium added being at least twice that of the silver in solution, 
and the liquid being boiled for fifteen minutes and filtered when cold. 
The precipitate is heated with nitric acid and the silver estimated 
as chloride. 

Before precipitating selenium from a nitric-hydrochloric acid 
solution of selenious acid, Treadwell recommends that the liquid be 
evaporated to dryness to expel excess of nitric acid. This pro- 
cedure, however, involves loss of selenium owing to the volatility 
of selenious acid. The addition of alkali chlorides, as suggested 
by Fresenius, does not entirely overcome this difiSculty. H/ how- 
ever, oxidation is effected by nitric acid alone, this may be elimin- 
ated by evaporation and the residue then taken up in hydrochloric 
acid without appreciable loss of selenium. T. H. P. 

Hydration of Anhydrite. G. Weissenberger {KdUoid Z., 

1923, 32, 181 — 192). — ^The hydration of anhydrite has been 
investigated by following the hardening of the material in the 
presence of water. It is found that the rate of hydration is 
accelerated by the presence of ferrous sulphate and other catalysts. 
The rate of hydration also depends on the size of the particles. 
When the size of the particles is greater than a definite maximum 
value anhydrite is not hydrated, but when the particles are very 
small water is taken up readily. The following substances are 
shown to be definite compounds involved in the process of the 
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hydration of anhydrite : gypsum, CaS04,2H||0 ; solable anhydrite, 
CaS04; anhydrite, (CaS04)2; and the hemmydrate, 2CaSQ4,HaO. 

J. F. S, 

Susmnsions of Particles of Barium Sulphate of Various 
Sizes Examined by Transmitted and Reflected Light. Aage 
W. Owe (Kdlloid Z., 1923, 32, 73 — 11 ), — Suspensions of barium 
sulphate in glycerol, mixtures of alcohol and glycerol and water and 
glycerol have been examined by both reflected and transmitted light. 
It is shown that the degree of turbidity as determined nephelo- 
metrically and also by transmitted light is dependent not only 
on the size of the particles but also on the composition of the 
dispersion medium. This dependence is due chiefly to changes 
of the index of refraction of the solvent and to the changes in the 
form of the combined particles. The degree of turbidity, obtained 
nephelometrically in pure glycerol, reaches a maximum value with 
particles somewhat less than 200 /ift. In aqueous glycerol the 
maximum is probably displaced toward larger particles. The 
degree of turbidity, as obtained by means of transmitted light, 
increases steadily with increasing size of particles at least up to 
1000 fifjL, The maximum which must of necessity exist lies prob- 
ably in the region of particles having a size of several thousand ftft. 

J. F. S. 

[A Simple Method for the Preparation of Highly Phos- 
phorescent Zinc Sulphide.] Erich Tiede and Abthitb 
S cHLBBDB (JSer., 1923, 56, [B\ 674 — 676). — In a recent com- 
munication (this vol., ii, 75), Schmidt has described the preparation 
of highly phosphorescent zinc sulphide, and has been drawn to 
the conclusion that its phosphorescence is inhibited by the presence 
of metals which yield black sulphides. This observation is directly 
opposed to the observations of Tomaschek (A., 1921, ii, 688). 
It is pointed out that Schmidt's procedure does not give any 
guarantee that the necessary amounts of copper are not intro- 
duced with the many salts employed and that it is therefore quite 
possible that subsequent additions of the element mav cause its 
concentration to exceed the narrow limits required for optimal 
effect. A specific action in Schmidt’s method cannot be attributed 
to the chlorides of the alkaline-earth metals and mamesium, since 
they can be replaced by the alkali chloride; the boride is the 
important component. H, W. 

The Action of Water and Steam under Pressure on some 
Soda-Lime-Silicate Glasses. F. W. Hodkin and W. E. 8. 
Turner (J, Soc, Glass Tech,, 1922, 6, 291 — 308). — ^Four sodar-lime- 
silicate glasses having the approximate compositions 
6SiO«,0-3CaO,l-7Na2O, 

6SiO2,0-7CaO,l*3NaaO, 6SiO2,0-8CaO,l'2Na2O, and 6Si02,Ca0,Na20 
were subject^ to the action of water and steam at pressures 
varying &om 2 to 25 atmospheres above normal. The action of 
steam on these glasses is considerable, being greater than that of 
water at the higher pressures in the ease pf the glass having the 
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loirMt lime oouteat. Carrotnon diminisheB as the amount of lime 
is ^creased and the amount of sodium oxide decreased. The 
glass with the highest lime content was unattacked by steam or 
water in three hours at 2 to 4 atmospheres. The incrustation 
formed as a result of corrosion was harder the greater the lime 
content; a gelatinous layer was formed beneath the incrustation 
on the glass containing only O-SCaO at 16 atm. pressure. Sinoe 
the loss in weight recorded was less than the total alkali found 
in the water, it is clear that the glass absorbs a considerable quantity 
of water. Ihe character of the corrosion, which clearlv brings out 
pouring and moulding lines, is influenced markedly by the condition 
of the surface. The autoclave test is considered too severe for 
soda-lime-siUcate glasses which are only required to resist the 
action of boUing water. E. H. B. 

The Crystal Structure of the Alums. • Balph W. 6 . Wyokobt 
(Amer. J. Sd., 1923, 5, 209 — ^217). — Studies of the Laue and spec* 
trum photographs of potassium and ammonium duminium alums 
were undertaken with a view to determine the space grouping of 
the alums. The hemihedral nature of the crystal structure is 
evident at once from the photo^phs, and from a study of the 
reflections from planes with one index zero, it is shown that the 
corresponding space group is rather than Ta*. There are 
four molecules with the composition B'B"'(S 04 ) 2 , 120^0 in the 
unit cell, and in this s^aee^oup the four sulphate oxygen atoms 
cannot be exactly alike, 'ouree of these atoms will similarly 
placed, but the fourth will be different from the other three. The 
twelve water molecules fall in two groups of six each. The positions 
of the K or N and the A1 and S atoms are given, but no attempt 
has been made to locate those atoms having variable parameters. 
The hydrogen atoms of the ammonium groups cannot be arranged 
in a chemically plausible radicle which will possess a symm^ry 
in keeping with the rest of the crystal. The spectrographic observ- 
ations show that unaided spectrometer measurements are in- 
sufficient for the determination of crystal structure. W. E. G. 

Some Properties of Manganese Dioxide. A. db Hbht- 
TENXB {BvU. Acad. roy. Bdg., 1922, [v], 8, 71 — ^76). — ^Manganese 
dioxide is slowly reduced by hydrogen at room temperatures, to 
give a product which slowly re-oxidises in the air. The dioxide 
rapidly absorbs hydrogen sulphide from a mixture of this gas 
with hvdrogen, manganese sulpmdes being formed. The absorption 
is muon more rapid wan with dry hydro^n sulphide alone, altiiough 
in presence of moisture this gas is readily absorbed by manganese 
dioxide. E. E. T. 

Cementation by means of Boron. N. Pabbavano and 
C. Mazzbtti (AUi S. Aeead. Lincei, 1922, [v], 31, ii, 424 — 428). — 
When steel is heated at 900° in an atmosphere of boron chloride 
and hydrogen, it becomes coated with a layer of very hard alloy 
rieh in boron and capable of cutting glass. Nickel also undeinoes 
oementation under these conditions. T. H. P. 
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The Constitutional Diagram of the Iixm-Carbon-Tungsten 
Ghrstem. Siqbaki Ozawa {8ci. Rep, Tdhoku Imp, Univ., 1922, 
11, 383— 360).— There is only one compound in the iron-tungsten 
system, viz. FegW. In the iron-carbon-tungsten system this com- 
pound and iron carbide are mutually soluble at certain concentrations 
and the resulting solution splits up with the simultaneous separation 
of tungsten carbide, WC. A ternary eutectic containing 16% W, 
3*6% C, and 81*4% Fe is formed and melts at 1066® (cl J,8,CJ,, 
1923, April). A. R. P. 

Constitution of Ferric Oxide Hydrosol from Measurements 
of the Chlorine and Hydrogen Activities. Frederick L. 
Browne (J. Amer, Chem, 8oc,, 1923, 45, 297 — 311). — ^Using a 
calomel electrode as comparison electrode the chloride-ion activity 
has been measured in solutions of ferric chloride and in ferric 
oxide sols of various concentrations and widely varying purity. 
A method is described for using the hydrogen electrode in the 
presence of dilute solutions of ferric chloride, and this has been 
used for the measurement of the hydrogen-ion activity in ferric 
oxide sols. Ferric oxide sols having a total iron concentration 
of about 0'5 g. equiv. per litre and a purity of less than 14 
(purity =g. equiv. Fe/g. equiv. Cl) contain ferric chloride and 
hydrochloric acid in the aqueous phase and the dispersed ferric 
oxide carries considerable amounts of adsorbed ferric chloride and 
hydrochloric acid. The adsorption of ferric ion and hydrogen-ion 
is greater than that of chloride-ion, thus giving the dispersed phase 
a positive charge. At higher purities, the adsorption of ferric-ion 
and hydrogen-ion is complete and the aqueous phase contains 
only chloride-ion, the “ kations ” for which are the dispersed 
particles. At lower concentration of total iron, ferric-ion and 
hydrogen-ion disappear from the aqueous phase at somewhat 
lower purity and at higher concentrations at high purity. The 
effect of dextrose on the freezing point of ferric oxide sol shows 
that practically all the water present in the sol acts as solvent 
for substances dissolved in the sol. Tables are given showing the 
concentrations of chloride-ion and its distribution between ferric 
chloride and hydrochloric acid in sols of widely varying purity 
and concentration, as well as the total chloride compounds ^sorbed 
by the ferric oxide. J. F. S. 

The Higher Oxide of Nickel. Owen Rhys Howell (T., 
1923, 123, 669—676). 

The System Chromium Trioxide-Nitric Acid-Water. 

Stanley Augustus Mumford and Lionel Felix Gilbert (T,, 
1923, 123, 471—476). 

The Adsorption of Stanno\i8 Chloride by Stannic Acid. 

George Ernest Collins and John Kerpoot Wood (T., 1923, 123, 
462—466). 

Constitution of Black Maketu Sand. C. J. Smithells and 
F. S. Goucher (NtUure, 1923, 111, 397 ; cf . Scott, T., 1923, 123, 
311)*— Careful chemical and Z-ray analysis of the black sand from 
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M^etn^ N.Z., confirms Bohr’s conclusion that no new element 
is present. A residue insoluble in sulphuric acid and fused sodium 
hydrogen sulphate was attacked by potassium hydrogen sulphate, 
and was found to contain iron and aluminium in equal parts (cf. 
Scott, T., 1923, 123, 881). A. A. E. 

Studies on Metal Hydrides. The Electrolytic Formation 
of Stibine in Sulphuric Acid and in Sodium Hydroxide 
Solution. Henry Julius Salomon Sand, Edward Joseph 
Weeks, and Stanley Wilson Worrell (T., 1923, 123, 466— 
470). 

Perchlorates of Bismuth and Antimony. Fb. Fighter 
and Ernst Jenny (Hdv. Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 226 — ^231). — The 
method described by Muir (this Journal, 1876, i, 878) for the 
preparation of a perchlorate of bismuth, which is reproduced in 
the text-books, is attended with serious danger of explosion, 
especially when bismuth powder is dissolved in 70% perchloric 
acid. By dissolving bismuth powder very carefully in 40% per- 
chloric acid a solution was obtained similar to that obtained by 
dissolving bismuth oxide in 70% acid. When this solution is 
evaporated in a vacuum desiccator, bismvih perchlorate, 

Bi(C104)3,6H20, 

is obtained in small, hexagonal tables which rapidly change in 
moist air into a bismutkyl salt. When an aqueous solution of 
the normal perchlorate is evaporated slowly, bismtUhyl perchlorate 
trihydrate, Bi0*C104,3H20, is obtained in aggregates of doubly 
refracting prismatic needles. It is very unstable and has a great 
tendency to change even in the mother -liquor into the monohydrate, 
Bi0*C104,H20. This is the most stable salt and separates from 
all solutions not too concentrated with respect to perchloric acid. 
It forms very hygroscopic, rhombohedral crystals. The anhydrous 
salt, obtained by drying the monohydrate at 80 — 100°, is a white 
powder, differing from that described by Muir in being completely 
soluble in water. When concentrated perchloric acid is saturated 
with bismuth oxide, a mass of crystals separates, the composition 
of which approximates to 0H*Bi(C10^)2,H20. 

A perchlorate of antimony is obtained by dissolving antimony 
oxide in ten times its weight of 70% hot perchloric acid. Too 
high a temperature causes oxidation to antimonic acid. On 
cooling, antimonyl perchlorate separates in small needles having 
the composition Sb0*C104,2H20. Some preparations were 
anhydrous. E. H. R. 

Formation of Colloidal Gold Solutions by Means of 
Electrical Spark Dischax^s. W. Naumov {KoUoid Z., 1923, 
32, 96 — 100). — ^During a repetition of Donau’s experiments on 
the preparation of colloidal solutions of gold (A., 1916, ii, 362) it 
was found that two types of discharge have to be differentiated. 
In the first type, where the discharge occurs between two dry 
electrodes hydrosols are produced because new reducing gases are 
produced in tiie vapour above the solution; these gases dissolve 
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in the solution and reduce the gold chloride. In the second types, 
the discharge occurs between one dry electrode and the solution 
or between two moist electrodes, whereby hydrogen peroxide is 
produced in the solution which r^uces the gold chloride. In the 
portion of the solution which serves as negative pole, coarse violet 
or blue sols or suspensions are produced whilst the positive portion 
of the solution contains more or less highly disperse red hydrosols. 
In both positive and negative parts of the solution acid hydrosols 
are produced. The polarity of the solution exercises a great 
influence on the amount of acid in these solutions, which in its 
turn is determinative of the character of the sol and of its properties. 
The addition of a solution containing nuclei to the gold chloride 
solution causes the formation of the sol to take place more easily, 
reduces the time required for reduction, and produces bri^t r^ 
sols. J. F. S. 


Mineralogieal Chemistry. 


Some New Derivatives of Bituminous Coal. Archibald 
R. Pearson (J. Soc, Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 68 — 72t). — ^T he term 
ultrahumin ” is suggested for the constituents of coal derived 
from humified vegetable proteins and celluloses as distinct from 
resins, waxes, etc. The preparation of a-(pyridine insoluble) and 
and 7 -(pyridine soluble) idtrahumins is described. Oxahumins, 
produced by oxidation of ultrahumins with fuming sulphuric acid, 
contain more than 90% of the nitrogen content of the ultrahumins, 
and, when brominated, take up about one-third of their weight 
of bromine, forming a series of compounds of approximately con- 
stant composition. The brominated products form negative sols 
in water or alcohol. It is concluded that ultrahumins contain a 
very stable molecular nucleus including the nitrogen in heterocylic 
combination. The oxidised nucleus is retained, at least in part, 
in oxahumins brominated to saturation. J. S. G. T. 

The Deposits of Potassium Chloride at Solikamsk. N. S. 
Kuenakov, K. P. Beloglazov, and M. K. Sohmatko {J. Rvss. 
Phys. Chem. 5oc., 1918, 50, 122—130). — Samples of rock salt and 
of sylvine from Solil^msk are described and analysed. The 
pota^ium chloride in the former is from 0*26% to 11* 9%. and in 
the latter up to 63*2%. The sylvine is very similar in content and 
appearance to that found at Stasfurt or Kalusz. Yaiying small 
perooatages of potassium chloride are found to be present in the 
motber'liquors m>m salt works in different parts of Russia. R. T. 

Brngnatellite from Monte Bamazzo (Liguria). Ettobs 
Abstuxi {AUi R. Accad. Lincei, 1922, [v], 31, ii, 491 — 496). — ^Analysis 
of brugnatellite from Monte Ramazzo gives the following results : 

Insol. 

B|0. CO|. Fe.O.. BnO. CsO. MsO. residue. Total 
8^4C 800 16 12 1>77 1<10 39<13 0 00 00<69 
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When corrected for the small proportion of extraneous oalchim 
carbonate present, these numbers are in good agreement with 
those obtained for brugnatellite &om Val Malenco (A., 1909, ii, 
247) and with the formula proposed by the author, the slight excess 
of ferric oxide probably existing in the free state as a product of 
alteration. The results also render evident the distinction between 
this mineral and pyroaurite, this being borne out by physical 
differences (cf. Foshag, A., 1920, ii, 765). The brucite from which 
this brugnatellite is derived by epigenesis contains : H 2 O, 30*37 ; 
PeO, 1*37; MnO, 0*38; MgO, 67*96; insoluble residue, 0*10; total, 
100*18. If these numbers are corrected for the insoluble matter and 
the FeO and MnO are replaced by MgO, they correspond closely with 
the composition of Mg{OH) 2 . T. H. P. 

Chemical and Optical Study of the Axinite of Prali (Valle 
deUa Gerxnanasca). £. Grill {Atti R: Accad. lAncei, 1922, [v], 
31, ii, 621 — 624). — ^This axinite, d 3*314, occurring as a pale, violet- 
red vein in a mass of erratic gneiss, has the composition ; 


SiO,. 

41-26 


CaO. 

19-52 


TiO,. 

nil 




A1.0,. 

18-74 


FejOg. 

2-02 


H.O^-1100). 


H,0 ( + 110°). 
1-26 


FeO. MnO. 

6-11 4-43 

F. 

trace 



Total. 

100-24 


These figures correspond with the formula, 

H 80 , 8 ( 0 a,Pe,Mn,Mg) 0 , 3 (Al,Fe) 203 , 8203,108102, 
which contains 1 mol. of water less than that estabhshea by Whit- 
field (A., 1888, 347) and is not reducible to that of an orthosilioate 
(cf . Ford, A., 1903, ii, 436). T.. H. P. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Spectroscopic Methods of Analytical Chemistry. C. Aijsb- 
Wblsbaoh (Mcmatsh^y 1923, 43, 387--^3). — ^A survey of the actual 
experimental methods employed by the author in carryinff out 
analyses with the aid of spark spectra. Photographs ^ the 
apparatus used and a chart showing the lines in the spark spectra 
of a large number of elements are appended. The effect of the 
presence of alkalis, zinc oxide, etc., on the spark spectrum of 
platinum is discussed. £. E. T. 

The Application of the Qumhydrone instead of the 
ffen Ele^ode in the Potentiometvic Measurement of Acidity. 
X. M. Kqlthoff (Rec. trav. chim.y 1923, 42, 186—198 ; cf . Biilmann, 
A., 1921, ii, 372). — ^The quinhydrone electrode gives excellent 
results in the titration of acid solutions and may replace^ the 
hydrogen electrode for that purpose. It is, however, unsuitable 
for use in alkaline solution if air is not excluded owi^ to the 
oxidation of a portion of the quinhydrone to acid. Wy J« S. 
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Estimation of Blood Alkalinity. Hans Gollwitzbb (jBio* 
them. Z., 1923, 134, 590 — 600). — ^The exact gas analysis method 
of Barcroft has been compared with the titration methods of 
Eohanyi (Milnch. med. Woch., 1920, 67, 61), and of Van Slyke 
(A., 1919, ii, 298). The Van Slyke method yields too high and the 
Rohanyi method too low results. The gas analysis method is 
much to be preferred to either of the other two. W. 0. K. 

The Stability of an O-OliV-Sodium Oxalate Solution. 

Edwabd S. Hopkins {Ind, Eng. Chem.y 1923, 15, 149). — The 
addition of 100 c.c. of 1 : 4-sulphuric acid per litre to sodium 
oxalate solution prevents its deterioration for at least two months, 
even when the solution is stored in clear glass bottles exposed to 
daylight. G. F. M. 

The Colorimetric Estimation of Water in Absolute Alcohol. 

I. M. Kolthofp {Pharm. Weekblad, 1923, 60, 227 — ^231). — The 
sensitiveness of methyl-orange to acids is much less in alcohol 
solutions than in water solutions, diminishing to a minimum for 
alcohol of about 90% volume strength, and increasing again for 
alcohols between 90 and 100%. The sensitiveness is determined 
by the volume of alcoholic hydrogen chloride (-V/10) required to 
produce a standard tint with 0*1 c.c. saturated methyl-orange 
solution in 26 c.c. of the alcohol under examination. A suitable 
standard is obtained by adding 0*4 c.c. of i\r/100-hydrochloric acid 
solution to 0*1 c.c. of saturated methyl-orange solution in 25 c.c. of 
water; a table is given showing for various alcohols between 95 
and 99*7% by volume the sensitiveness expressed in quantities 
of acid required at 15® to produce the standard tint, compared 
with the quantity used in water, the figure rising from 5*2 for 
99*7% alcohol to 126 for 95% alcohol, compared with 1 for water. 
The influence of temperature is important, a rise causing the colour 
to change to the alkaline side in water, but having the opposite 
effect in alcohol. Figures for temperature correction are given. 

S. I. L. 

Detection of Chlorine, Bromine, Iodine, and Silver in a 
Mixture of Silver Halides. H. Schmalfuss (Z. anal. Ghent., 
1923, 62, [6], 229 — 231).— Silver chloride is extracted from the 
mixture of silver halides by shaking with a 15% solution of am- 
monium hydrogen carbonate. The presence of the chloride is 
confirmed by reprecipitation as silver bromide with potassium 
bromide. The residue is shaken with hydrogen sulphide solution, 
and the silver precipitated as sulphide, collected, dissolved in 
nitric acid, and confirmed by precipitation as chloride with hydro- 
chloric acid. Half the filtrate, after the removal of the silver 
sulphide, is treated with carbon disulphide and sodium nitrite, 
and concentrated nitric acid added drop by drop. A violet color- 
ation in the carbon disulphide indicates iodine. The remaining 
haU of the filtrate is treated with carbon disulphide and chlorine 
water ; after the iodine has been oxidised to iodic acid, any bromine 
lib^ated produces a brown coloration in the carbon disulphide. 
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Alternatively, the liquor from the first half after the removal of 
the iodine may be decanted off, more carbon disulphide added, 
and the bromine liberated with chlorine water. J. B, P. 

Apparatus for the Estimation of Halogens in Organic 
Compounds. K. RttBKB {Z. angew Chem.y 1923, 36, 166 — 
168; cf. Voigt, A., 1923, ii, 34). — ^The halogen compound is 
dissolved in benzaldehyde or, in the case of liquids of mgh b. p. 
and of solids, in a mixture of benzaldehyde and alcohol, and the 
solution burnt in a lamp of about 20 c.c. capacity provided with 
an asbestos thread as wick. The lamp is surrounded by a glass 
chimney and the products of combustion pass through two U-tubes 
containing glass beads. In each U-tube 25 c.c. of ^/60-potassium 
hydroxide are placed to absorb the halogen acid produced in the 
combustion; this is ultimately washed out through taps at the 
bottom and titrated with standard silver nitrate. Halogen-free 
air for the combustion, drawn from outside the laboratory by 
means of a water-pump, passes through a sulphuric acid drier and 
enters the combustion chimney through a glass tube in which the 
lamp is loosely held. The current of air should be about 1 litre 
per minute. In the case of chlorine compounds, the whole of the 
hydrogen chloride is absorbed in the first U-tube. Hydrogen 
bromide, however, is not so readily absorbed and part of it is 
found in the second U-tube. Whilst the method of Voigt (cf. 
above) is valuable for rapid routine analyses, the present variation 
is to be preferred where the time involved is of secondary import- 
ance. Further, oxy-hydrogen explosions, which can occur if due 
precautions are not taken in Voigt’s method, are impossible in the 
above. Full working details and a sketch of the apparatus are 
given. W. T. K. B. 

The Titration of Bleaching Powder. I. M. Kolthoff 
{Pharm, Weekblad, 1923, 60, 241 — 248). — Bunsen’s iodine titration 
in acid solution gives higher results than other methods; this is 
not due to the presence of chlorate, but to chlorite formed when 
the solution or the damp solid is kept. Suitable conditions for 
the titration are given. Penot’s direct titration with arsenite and 
Pontius’s iodide method give accurate results for the hypochlorite 
content; the best conditions are given. In the latter, petrol is 
suggested as an indicator instead of starch, the first trace of free 
io(hne forming a violet solution in the organic liquid on shakiim. 

s. I. £. 

The Detection of Fluorine in Inorganic Fluorides. H. 

Ter Meulbn {Ohem, Weekhlad, 1923, 20, 69). — ^In presence of 
borates, the etching test gives no result, owing to the formation 
of boron fluoride. If the gas is passed into water, a cloud is 
formed, which is seen under a ions to consist of fine crystals. 

S. I. L. 

Limit of Sensitiveness of the Acidification Reaction for 
Thiosulphates. 0. Hackl (Ghem, Ztg., 1923, 47, 174). — 
limit of sensitiveness of the reaction for the detection of thio- 
sulphates by the precipitation of sulphur on acidification lies 
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between a oontent of 0*1 and 0*05 mg. of S 2 O 3 per c.o. With the 
latter conoentration, no cloudiness whatever appears, even on 
boiling or on long keeping, and even with the former concentration 
and up to 1 mg. of S 2 O 3 per c.c. no immediate separation of sulphur 
occurs in the cold, and only after some minutes at the boiling 
temperature. G. F. M. 

The Reaction of Silver Nitrate with Thiosulphate and its 
Sensitiveness. 0. Hackl {Ghem. Ztg., 1923, 47, 210).*— The 
production of a yellow to brown colour when very dilute solutions 
of a thiosulphate are treated with silver nitrate is a very delicate 
reaction, as 0*1 mg. of S 2 O 3 can thereby be detected in 100 o.c. 
of water, whereas the acid test (formation of a white sulphur cloud 
on acidification) will detect 0*1 mg. in 1 c.c. only. A. B. P. 

General Method for the Detection of Volatile Acids. G. 

Kabaoolanov (Z, anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 217—222). — ^The salt 
solution is mixed in a fiask with 2 .A^-acetic acid and a current of 
an indifferent gas such as air or hydrogen drawn through the 
solution. The gas is then led through tubes containing reagents 
sensitive to the acids concerned. The method is applicable to 
the following volatile acids : hydrogen cyanide, hydrogen sulphide, 
nitrous acid, sulphurous acid, hypochlorous acid, and carbonic 
acid, the detection reagents being silver nitrate, lead acetate, 
diphenylamine, dilute starch-iodide solution, indigo-solution, and 
barium hydroxide, respectively. Thiosulphuric acid is decom- 
posed by concentrated acetic acid with the precipitation of sulphur, 
but in dilute acid no decomposition takes place. Ferro- and ferri- 
oyanic acids only decompose on long keeping. The remaining 
acids imder these conditions are non-volatile. To detect sulphite 
in presence of thiosulphate, acetic acid is added of such a strength 
that no sulphur is precipitated, and the issuing gas passed through 
starch-iodide solution. To test for thioaidphite : To a portion of the 
clear solution from the flask, sulphuric acid is added ; a precipitation 
of sulphur indicates thiosulphate. If sulphide is also present, the 
sulphide is precipitated from neutral solution by zinc chloride, 
the filtrate tested as above, and the precipitate tested separately. 
Nitrite in presence of nitrate and chlorate, hypochlorite in mixtures 
of hypocluorite, chlorate and perchlorate, cyanide in presence of 
chloride, bromide, ferro- and ferri-cyanides can be readily detected, 
since the remaining acids in each case are not volatile under the 
conditions of the experiment. To detect two or more volatile 
acids in the same mixture the gas is passed through the reagents 
in series. Thus (a) for cyanide and sulphite it is passed successively 
through (i) a nitric acid solution of silver nitrate, (ii) starch-iodide 
solution. ( 6 ) For sulphide and cyanide, through (i) an acetic acid 
solution of lead acetate, (ii) nitric acid solution of silver nitrate, 
(c) For sulphite, cyanide, and carbonate, through (i) a nitric acid 
scdution of silver nitrate, (ii) a weak solution of starch-iodide to 
detect sulphite, (ili) concentrated iodine solution to retain sulphite, 
(iv) barium hydroxide solution, (d) For cyanide, sulphite, sulphide, 
thiosulphate, and carbonate, zinc chloride is added to a neutral solu- 
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tion and the sulphide, cyanide, and carbonate precipitated and filtered 
off. The filtrate and precipitate are then examined separately as 
above. As a preliminary experiment in order to determine whether 
any of the volatile acids are present the ^as is passed separately 
through reagent tubes containing (i) a nitnc acid solution of silver 
nitrate, (ii) barium hydroxide solution, (iii) starch-iodide solution. 
A turbidity indicates in (i) cyanide, sulphide, or hypochlorite, 
in (ii) sulphite or carbonate; a blue coloration in (iii) indicates 
hypochlorite or nitrite. The volatile acids included in this scheme 
form an analytical group. J. B. F. 

Detection of Nitrogen in Mineral and Organic Substances 
by SSicrochemical Methods. Al. Ionbsou and C. HIb^ovssou 
(Bui, Soc, Ohim. Mamdnia, 1922, 4, 61 — 66). — ^The formation of 
yellow crystals of ammonium picrate of characteristic ap|]^arance 
when even small traces of ammonia vapour are allowed to impinge 
on a drop of picromalonic reagent (a saturated solution of picric acid 
in ethyl malonate) or of an alcoholic solution of picric acid containing 
5% of glycerol, on a microscope slide, may be used as a delicate 
s^cific test for ammonia nitrogen. With the picromalonic reagent 
tiny, quadratic crystals are formed, whilst with the alcoholic picric 
acid larger crystals in the form of more or less elongated yellow 
prisms are obtained. The latter reagent is the more sensitive 
owing to the evaporation of the alcohol. The ammonia is generated 
by heating the substancfe to be tested with sodium hydroxide 
solution if inorganic, or with soda-lime if organic. Volatile amines 
do not give the reaction. G. F. M. 

Estimation of Phosphorus. 6. E. F. Lundbll and J. I. 
Hoffman (Ind, Eng, Chem,, 1923, 15, 171 — 173). — Details are 
given of the application of the methods described in the first part 
of this paper (this vol., ii, 85) to the estimation of phosphorus in 
metallurgical products such as iron, plain carbon steel, alloy steel, 
and bronxe. The reduction method is sightly more trustworthy with 
solutions which do not contain interfering elements than the alkali- 
metric method, but the culvantc^e does not outweigh its inconveni- 
ence, and probably vanishes with phosphomolybdate obtained in 
the presence of such reducible substances as titanium, arsenic, or 
vanadium. The alkalimetric method yields under severe con- 
ditions values sufficiently accurate for t^hnical purposes provided 
attention is paid to the temperature at which precipitation is 
ef^ted. The direct precipitation of phosphorus as phospho- 
molybdate in bronze assays has not hitherto been recommended, 
but by following the method here described, provided a clear solu* 
tion can be obtained in the amount of mixed nitric and hydrochloric 
acids specified, better recovery of the phosphorus has actually been 
obtained than by the widely-used Oettel method. 1— -3 6. of the 
bronze are dissolved in a mixture of 16 c.c. of nitrio acid and 6 c.o. 
of hydrochloric acid, 16 c.c. of water are added, and alter digesting 
at 80® for ten minutes cmd diluting to 60 c.c., 100 c.c. of the molybdate 
reagent are added, and the mixture is kept for four to six hours. 
The precipitate is then collected, dissolv^ in 20 c.o. of ammonia 
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oontaining 2 g. of citric acid, and the ammoniacal solution treated 
as previously described (ioc. ciL), Tungsten steel must also be 
dissolved in a nitro-hydrochloric acid mixture. G. F. M. 

Estimation of Phosphorus in Vanadium Ores. F. W. 
Kribsbl {phtm, Ztg,^ 1923, 47, 177 — 178). — Precipitation of phos- 
phoric acid in the presence of relatively large amounts of vanadic 
acid by means of ammonium molybdate yields an orange-brown 
precipitate containing much vanadic acid. Treadwell’s modification 
involving reduction of the vanadium to vanadyl sulphate also 
gives high results. Satisfactory results may be obtained by 
removing the vanadium as vanadyl f errocyanide after first effecting 
a concentration and partial separation of the pho^horic acid by 
boiling the solution with nitric acid and tin. The precipitate 
contains all the phosphorus and some vanadium ; it is fused with 
potassium cyanide to remove tin and arsenic and the solution of 
the fused mass is boiled with hydrochloric acid to expel hydro- 
cyanic acid, then with potassium ferrooyanide to precipitate the 
remaining vanadium. The filtrate is treated with alum and 
ammonia to separate the phosphoric acid from chlorides and ferro- 
cyanides, the precipitate is dissolved in nitric acid, and the solution 
treated with molybdate mixture in the usual way (cf. 

1923, April). A. R. P. 

Valuation of Insoluble Phosphates by means of a Modified 
Citric Acid Test. G. S. Robbbtson and F. Dickinson (J. 8oc. 
Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 59 — 62t). — ^The authors contend that the 
respective values of phosphatic fertilisers may be determined by 
a modification of the solubility test proposed by Wagner. For 
this purpose, they propose that the solubility be determined by 
shaking 1 g. of the phosphate (in place of 5 g. proposed by Wagner) 
with 500 c.c. of 2% citric acid solution for hali an hour in a shaker 
making 30 revolutions per minute. Results of field tests are given 
in support of the contention. J. S. G. T. 

Electrol 3 rtic Apparatus for the Estimation of Arsenic. 

G. W. Moniee-Williams {Analyst, 1923, 48, 112 — 114). — ^The 
apparatus is a modification of that described by Sand and Hack- 
ford (T., 1904, 85, 1018), lead electrodes being used. The walls 
of the porous pot are little more than 1 mm. thick. The anode is 
a strip of lead foil and the cathode a disk of the same material 
about 2*5 cm. in diameter. The central glass vessel and the tap 
funnel are blown in one piece and the calcium chloride tube is 
coimected by a ground glass joint. The hard glass tube for the 
reception of the arsenic mirror is 2 mm. in diameter and is con- 
nected with the apparatus by a short piece of caoutchouc tubing. A 
piece of metal gauze is wrapped round the part of the tube exposed 
to the flame and a sharper arsenic mirror is obtained by wrapping 
a small piece of filter-paper round the tube, with its end dipping 
into water. The current used is 6 — 6 amperes, the potential 
difference between the electrodes being 7 — ^9 volts. Foodstuffs of 
the most varied character can be tested without preliminary treat- 
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ment. Large amounts of phosphoric acid or phosphates appear 
to inhibit the formation of arsine. Iron also acts as an inhibiting 
agent when no organic matter is present. The small quantities ot 
phosphates and iron present in many foodstuffs do not appear to 
have any effect. The electrolytic method is sensitive to 0*001 mg. 
of arsenious oxide, and to a great extent eliminates the personal 
equation. H. C. R. 

Potentiometric Titration of Arsenic and Antimony. 

Edxjaed Zintl and Hebmann Wattenberg (5er., 1923, 56, [R], 
472 — 480). — ^Tervalent arsenic and antimony can be readily estim* 
ated by titration with standard potassium bromate in hydrochloric 
acid solution, the end-point being determined potentiometrically 
(cf. Zintl and Wattenberg, A., 1922, ii, 871). 

In the case of tervalent arsenic, the end-point indicated potentio- 
metrically is identical with that given by methyl-orange if the 
concentration of hydrochloric acid is below 10%. The potentio- 
metric method has, however, the advantage that the proximity 
to the end-point is much more distinctly indicated and the titration 
can therefore be more rapidly performed. 

Tervalent antimony may be estimated in cold solution in the 
same manner as arsenic. [Test analyses indicate that the value, 
120*2, usually adopted for the atomic weight of antimony is more 
than 1% low, but are in hajrmony with the datum, 121*77, of Willard 
and McAlpine (A., 1921, ii, 405).] The titration can be equally 
effected in hot solution if atmospheric oxidation is avoided by 
rapid manipulation. 

Keduction of quinquevalent antimony is effected by the action 
of titanium trichloride solution in the presence of a little copper 
sulphate on the nearly boiling antimony solution, which must 
contain about 5% of hydrochloric acid. The end-point of the 
reduction is determined potentiometrically, after which the titration 
with bromate is effected as usual. Alternatively, the antimony 
solution, containing at least 5% of free hydrochloric acid, is heated 
ne€u*ly to boiling and treated with ten drops of phosphotungstic 
acid (10%). Titanium trichloride is added with constant shSing 
until a marked blue colour is developed which does not ^sappear 
after two minutes. Three drops of copper sulphate solution (1%) 
are added as catalyst, and the solution is shaken and exposed to 
air as much as possible, whereon the blue colour disappears within 
one to two minutes. The solution is immediately titrated with 
bromate in the presence of methyl-orange. The presence of stannic 
salts does not cause complications in this or the potentiometric 
estimation of antimony. 

The reduction of quinquevalent arsenic is effected with great 
difficulty by stannous chloride, chromous chloride, or titanium 
trichloride. It is therefore really possible to estimate antimony 
by titration in the presence of quinquevalent arsenic ; in this case, 
the potentiometric method must be used, since the presence of 
phosphotungstic acid causes the reduction of arsenic acid. 

If arsenic and antimony are present entirely in the tervalent 
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Qoodition, they my be estimated in a single solution. Their sum 
is first estimated by titration with bromate solution, and subse- 
quently the antimony is determined alone after reduction with 
titanium chloride under potentiometrio control. 

Preliminary experments show that thallium, sulphurous acid, 
potassium ferrocyanide, and hydrazine can also be estimated 
potentiometrically. H. W. 

The Estimation and Separation of Arsenic, Antimony, 
and Tin. K. K. JIrvinen (Z. anal, Chem,, 1923, 62, 184— 
204). — ^After describing experiments in which the accuracy of the 
bromate method for the titration of arsenious and antimonious 
chlorides is proved, it is shown that the completeness of the reduc- 
tion of stannic chloride by iron depends on the complete exclusion 
of air from the apparatus until the solution is quite cold and on 
the use of sufficient iron, at least 6 g. of ferrum redactum per 
100 o.c. of solution being required. The most satisfactory reducing 
and volatilising agents for use in the separation of arsenic from 
antimony and tin by distillation from a chloride solution were 
foimd to be potassium iodide and a mixture of potassium bromide 
and sodium sulphite. In the latter case, the distilling flask must 
be fltted with a 3-bulb Young's stillhead in order to avoid any 
antimony passing over toward the end of the distillation. The 
complete separation of antimony from tin by precipitation with 
metallic iron is extremely difficult, as the precipitate almost in- 
variably contains tin and if an attempt to remove this by pro- 
longed digestion of the precipitate in the solution is made a certain 
amount of antimony dissolves. However, addition of a further 
small quantity of iron and filtration of the solution before all the 
iron is dissolved yields a precipitate free from tin, but containing 
iron and not suitable for titration with bromate. It is rinsed back 
into the beaker, the residue on the paper dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid with a few mg. of potassium chlorate, and the solution treated 
with twice its bulk of hydrogen sulphide water. The precipitate 
is collected, washed, and dissolved in nitric and sulphuric acids. 
The solution, including the filter-paper, is heated in a Kjeldahl 
flask until colourless, 1 g. of sodium thiosulphate is added, and 
the heating continued until all the sulphur has disappeared. The 
mass is dissolved in water and titrated with potassium bromate. 
The filtrate from the first antimony precipitate is reduced with iron 
and titrated for tin as usual. A, R. P. 

Apparatus for Use in the Combustion Analysis of Volatile 
Hsrgroscopic liquids. John Baldwin Shoesmitii (J. Soc, 
Chem, Ind., 1923, 42, 57 — 58t). — ^The apparatus consists of a 
capillary bulb tube which is connected by a capillary opening with 
a second and somewhat larger bulb; the latter serves as an air 
reservoir. After the sample has been introduced into the capillary 
bulb, the capillary is sealed and the end inserted into a short piece 
of glass tubing which is constricted at its middle. The whole 
is placed in the combustion tube and the capillary is broken against 
the constriction in the glass tubing by applying pressure to the 
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latter. The sample is expelled from the capillary bulb by the 
expansion of the air in the second bulb as this becomes heat^ 

W. P. S, 

Estimation of Carbon Dioxide in Carbonates. K. K. 

JlBTiNEK and 0. SxTMBLius (Z. anal, Chem^^ 1923, 62, 222 — 229)^ 
— ^Por carbonates associated with starch, as in baking powders, 
the substance containing 0*3 — 0*6 g. of carbon dioxide is intro- 
duced into a 200 c.c. flask, fitted with a dropping funnel, and 
connected to a ten-bulbed absorption tube containing 60 c.c. of 
iST-sodium hydroxide, and this in turn connected to a guard tube 
also containing sodium hydroxide. The rate of evolution should 
be one to two bubbles per second. Then air free from carbon 
dioxide is slowly passed through the contents of the flask at 
the ordinary temperature for two hours to expel the last traces of 
carbon dioxide. The solution from the bulbs is treated with 60 c.c. 
of barium chloride solution, then titrated with iV^-hydrochloric acid 
with phenolphthalein as indicator. In cases in which the solution 
may be boiled, the substance, together with 100 c.c. of water, is 
placed in a 300 — 400 c.c. Kjeldahl flask, through the stopper of 
which passes a 40 cm. dropping funnel; the stem is filled with 
water and the funnel closed with a well-fitting stopper to prevent 
regurgitation by the back pressure due to boiling. By means of a 
50 cm. tube, (brawn out for 2 cm. at the lower end, the flask is 
connected to the bottom Of an 80 cm. burette tube, the two tubes 
being inclined at about 30®. The top of the burette is fitted with 
a soda-lime tube. Fifty c.c. of .Ai^-sodium hydroxide are put into 
the burette, lacmoid and pumice added to the flask, and the con- 
tents boiled to expel all the air. Keeping a similar rate of boiling, 
25 c.c. of 2.^-hydrochloric acid are added at a rate of one to two 
drops per second, and when all the acid has been added, the liquid 
is toiled for two to three minutes. The contents of the burette 
are then treated with barium chloride, and titrated as already 
described. The operation takes half an hour and is very accurate. 

J, B. F. 

Rapid Estimation of Potassium in Acid-insoluble Silicates. 
Manuel M. Gkeen (Ind. Eng. Ghem., 1923, 15, 163). — ^The 
method depends on the assumption that all metals except potassium 
form perchlorates soluble in 97% alcohol; 0*15 — 0'35 g. of the 
sample is weighed out into a platinum crucible, 1*6 c.c. of 2JV-per- 
chloric acid and 3 — 4 c.c. of 48% hydrofluoric acid are added, and 
evaporated until fumes of perchloric acid are given off. The 
crucible is cooled and two-thirds filled with water, heated to boiling, 
filtered, and thoroughly washed with hot water, the filtrate and 
washings being run into a platinum dish. The liquid is evapor- 
ated until fumes of perchloric acid are evolved, cooled, and 26 o,c. of 
97% alcohol are added. The residue is broken up and filtered on 
an untai^ Gteoch crucible and thoroughly washed with the per- 
chloric acid-alcohol mixture. The asbestos mat and precipitate are 
tranrferred to a filter, thoroughly washed with hot water, and 
fflteored into a platinuTP dish. 0*6 — 1*0 C.c. of 2 .^«>perQhloric 
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acid is added and the liquid evaporated until fumes appear, cooled, 
26 c.c. of 97% alcohol are added, the precipitate is broken up and 
filtered on a tared GkK>ch crucible, washed with alcohol containing 
perchloric acid, and dried to constant weight at 110®. The method 
is accurate to ±0*2%, and the estimation requires two to three 
hours. H. C. R. 

The A l kali Content of Blood and Cerebrospinal Fluid, A 
New Method for the Estimation of Sodium. M. Riohtbr- 
Quittner {Biochem, Z., 1922, 133, 417— 432).— A method for the 
estimation of sodium in the blood is described, based on ultra- 
filtration followed by precipitation of the sodium by potassium 
pyroantimonate. Venous stasis, and likewise the removal of carbon 
dioxide has no infiuence on the sodium content. Under normal 
conditions, the corpuscles contain no sodium. W. 0. K. 

Isatin as a Microchemical Reagent. J. B. Mbnke {Rec, 
trav. chim., 1923, 42, 199 — ^203). — The silver and cuprous salts of 
isatoic acid have crystalline forms which are easily recognisable. 
They are precipitated on addition of a solution of the metallic 
salt to a 5% solution of ammonia in which isatin has been dissolved. 
The corresponding silver ammonium compound is also noted. 

H. J. E. 

The Application of Conductometric Titrations to Pre- 
cipitation Anal3/Bis. VIII. Conductometric Titrations with 
Lithium Oxalate. I. M. Kolthoff (Z. anal Chem., 1923, 62, 
161 — 177). — Silver, lead, and copper may be accurately titrated 
conductometrically with lithium oxalate, the end-point in each 
case being accompanied by a very abrupt change in the conductivity 
of the solution. Cadmium and zinc salts give much less trust- 
worthy results, which become very erratic if alcohol is added. 
Nickel-, cobalt-, manganese-, and ferrous-ions appear to form 
complexes on the addition of the oxalate so that two deflections, 
neither of which is very definite, occur in the conductivity curve,' 
the first corresponding with the addition of half the oxalate re- 
quired to form the normal salt. Magnesium gives low results 
owing to the appreciable solubility of magnesium oxalate and its 
tendency to form complexes and supersaturated solutions. Barium, 
strontium, and calcium in neutral solutions may be satisfactorily 
estimated by the process; calcium also gives good results in 
ammoniacal solutions and at extreme dilutions, provided that 
30% of alcohol is present. The presence of magnesium in the 
calcium solution gives very high results, but if a great preponder- 
ance of calcium ions is present the sum of the two metals is accur- 
ately estimated by titration conductometrically with lithium 
oxalate, so that this process may be applied to the determination 
of the hardness of potable water. A. R. P. 

Awlioation of Conductometric Methods to Precipitation 
AhsdJ^is. X. Conductometric Titrations with Potassium 
Fsrricyanide. I. M. Kolthoff (Z. anal Ghent,, 1923, 62, 214 — 
216), — On account of the great mobility of the potassium-ions the 
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different points of infleotion of the conductometrio curves with 
potassium ferricyanide are hot sharp and as an analytical reagent 
the latter finds only a little application, lithium ferricyanide would 
be more suitable. Silver forms a red-coloured salt, Ag8Fe(CN)0. 
The conductometric curve resembles that for pot^sium, being 
almost horizontal up to the point of inflection. Copper and cadmium 
can be accurately estimated. Lead does not form a precipitate 
with potassium ferricyanide and the conductometric curve is a 
straight line. Cobalt forms a blue precipitate, Co3[Fe(CN)e]2« A 
very dilute solution of cobalt containing 10 mg. of cobalt per litre 
gives a distinct red coloration. Nickel gives a faintly orange - 
coloured precipitate with the reagent. Nickel and cobalt are 
accurately estimated by this method. Manganese gives irregular 
results. Zinc also is not accurately estimated. With the exception 
of those of zinc and manganese the salts are qI normal composition. 

J. B. F. 

Application of Conductometric Methods to Precipitation 
Analysis. XI. Conductometric Titrations with Sodium 
Nitroprusside. I. M. Kolthoff (Z. anaL Chem., 1923, 62, 
216 — 217). — ^Various metals give with sodium nitroprusside a pre- 
cipitate of normal composition. Only silver is accurately estimated 
by conductometric titration. J. B. F. 

The Volumetric Estimation of Calcium. A. Vubtheim 
and H. G. C. van Bers {Ghem, Weekblad, 1923, 20, 68).— An 
answer to the criticisms of Grossfeld (this voL, ii, 183) on the method 
put forward by the authors (A., 1922, ii, 869). Neutralisation with 
sodium hydroxide in the cold is more likely to cause precipitation 
of phosphate than addition of ammonia drop by drop at the boiling 
point. S. I. L. 

Me^od for the Quantitative Separation of Glucinum and 
Uranium. Paul H. M.-P. Brinton and Reuben B. Ellbstad 
{J, Amer. Ghent. Soc., 1923, 45, 395 — 398). — ^The quantitative 
separation and estimation of uranium and glucinum in mixtures 
of compounds of the two elements has been investigated and the 
following method evolved. To the hydrochloric acid solution 
about 5 g. of ammonium chloride and 5 g. of hydroxylamine hydro- 
chloride are added, followed by a concentrated solution of ammonium 
carbonate, which is added until the precipitate at first formed is 
entirely redissolved. The solution is heated to boiling and the 
boiling continued for one minute after the appearance of a heavy 
precipitate of basic carbonate. The precipitate is filtered immedi- 
ately and thoroughly washed with cold water. This basic carbonate 
precipitate is free from uranium. It is set aside to be ignited wi^ 
the small amount of glucinum hydroxide which is to be separated 
from the filtrate. The filtrate is acidified with hydrochloric acid 
and boiled to expel carbon dioxide, then after the addition of 1 g. 
of hydroaylamine hydrochloride a slight excess of ammonia is add^ 
to the cold solution and the small precipitate of glucinum hydroxide 
is filtered and washed with 2% ammonium nitrate solution to which 
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hAVe been added a few crystals of hydroxylamine hvdroohloride 
and suffioiwt ammonia to make the solution faintly alkaline, 
combined glucinum precipitates are ignited and weighed as oxide. 
The filtrate is acidified with hydrochloric acid and the hydroxyl- 
amine oxidised either by admng 75 — 100 c.o. of 3% hydrogen 
peroxide solution and boiling until the evolution of oxygen ceases, 
or by adding solid sodium or potassium bromate with constant 
stirring imtil the solution assumes an intense colour of bromine. 
The oxidised solution is heated nearly to the boiling point and a 
slight excess of ammonia is added with constant stirring. After 
setl^g, the ammonium uranate is filtered and washed with 2% 
ammonium nitrate solution which contains a little free ammonia. 
The precipitate is ignited and weighed as U 30 g. The method is 
good and gives trustworthy and accurate results. J. F. S. 

A Rapid Volumetric Method for the Estimation of Mag- 
nesia in Carbonate Rocks. H. B. Bbandenbebg and A. H. 
Avakian (Concrete [Mill Section], 1922, 21, 78). — One g. of the 
sample is treated in an Erlenmeyer flask fitted with a reflux con- 
denser with 60 c.c. of 0‘4^-hydrochloric acid containing 2 c.c. of 
an alcoholic solution of phenolphthalein per litre. After boiling 
and cooling, the excess of hydrochloric acid is titrated with 0*iN- 
sodium hydroxide, the first pale pink colour being taken as the 
end-point. The mixture is again boiled, 1-5 g. of sodium oxalate 
and an excess of 0*4^ -sodium hydroxide are added, and boiling is 
continued for a few minutes. The liquid is then cooled, dUuted to 
200 c.c., filtered, and 100 c.c. of the filtrate are titrated with 0*4iV^- 
hydrochloric acid. It is assumed that the loss of acidi^ in dis- 
solving the substance is due entirely to the presence of calcium 
and magnesium carbonates, and that the final precipitate consists 
of calcium oxalate and magnesium hydroxide. 

Chshioal Abstbaots. 

The Alkalimetric Estimation of M£ignesium and Calcium 

Saits. Richard Willstatteb and Ernst Waldschmidt-Leitz 
{Ber,, 1923, 66, [B], 488 — 491). — The methods depend on the 
observation that the solubility of magnesium and calcium hydr- 
oxides can be so depressed by the use of suitable solvents that the 
substances do not affect appropiiate indicators. 

The aqueous solution of a magnesium salt is gradually treated 
with an excess of alkali hydroxide solution (N/IO — NJl) and so 
much ethyl alcohol is eidded that the concentration of the latter 
is 66“75%. After ten to fifteen minutes, the excess of alkrii is 
titrated with hydrochloric acid in the presence of thymolphthalein 
^(about 10 drops of a 0*5% alcoholic solution are used for each 
100 e.c. of liquid); phenolphthalein cannot be employed. Ethyl 
aleehol may be replaced by methyl alcohol the suitAble conoen- 
tatotibn of which is also 66~75%; in this case, the titration is 
eomplibated by the adsorption of the indicator by the precipitated 
magfiesium hydroxide and the method is only suitable in certain 
ekeumstances {see later). 

Aqueous alcoholic solutions are unsuitable for the estimation of 
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oaloium, which is performed as follows. An escoess of alhali hydr« 
oxide (i^/10 to AT/l) is added drop by drop to the aqueous solution 
of the calcium salt, which is subsequently treated with neutral 
acetone until the concentration of the latter is 85 — ^90%. After 
fifteen minutes, the excess of alkali is titrated in the presence of 
thymolphthalein (10 drops in 200 c.c. of liquid) xmtil the blue 
colour permanently disappears. Towards the end of the titration 
the colour is temporarily discharged, but returns as the adsorbed 
aUmU hydroxide again passes into solution. 

When magnesium and calcium hydroxides are simultaneously 
present, the sum of the bases is estimated in 90% acetone. Mag- 
nesium alone is estimated in 66% methyl or ethyl alcohol. If 
calcium is present in relatively small amount, ethyl alcohol is to 
be ]preferred on account of the sharper end-point. If, however, 
calcium is present in equal or excess quantitjr, the method is in- 
accurate, since the magnesium hydroxide carries down and retains 
small amounts of calcium hyckoxide. In these circumstances, 
methyl alcohol (66 — 70%), in which calcium hydroxide is more 
freely soluble, must be used; the end-point of the titration is 
shown hy the first complete disappearance of the blue colour of the 
thymolphthalein; no attention is paid to the bluish-violet color- 
ation which gradually develops in the magnesium hydroxide. 

li iron is also present, as in the analysis of dolomite, it is either 
precipitated with the aluminium hydroxide and the ammonium 
salt is expelled or is completely converted into the ferrous state by 
means of sulphur dioxide. Ferrous hydroxide behaves like mag- 
nesium hydroxide in the presence of ethyl alcohol or acetone and 
is estimated simultaneously ; it is separately determined by titration 
with potassium permanganate. H. W. 

The Estimation of Zinc in Minerals. Er. Oltvisb 
{Mon. Sd., 1923, 13, 31 — 35). — ^About 1’6 g. of the mineral, 
ground to pass an 80-mesh sieve, is dissolved in 20 — ^25 c.c. of 
hydrochloric acid with subsequent addition of 10 c.c. of nitric 
acid. After evaporation to dryness, and dehydration of silica, 
the residue is taken up with 5 c.c. hydrochloric acid and diluted 
with 30 c.c. of warm water. Saturated hydrogen sulphide solution 
is added until the volume amounts to about 125 c.c. The pre- 
cipitated lead, copper, antimony, arsenic, and cadmium sulphides 
are filtered, and washed with about 150 c.c. of warm water containing 
5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid and a few c.c. of hydrogen sulphide 
solution. The filtrate is boiled to expel hydrogen s^phide, and 
brought to a volume of about 200 o.o. Ten o.o. ^ nitric acid, and, 
after cooling, 2 — 20 c.c. of hvdrogen peroxide or 6 — 50 c.c. ot 
bromine water (according to the amount of manganese present), 
are added to the solution. Iron, aluminium, and manganese are 
precipitated by the addition of 60 o.o. of ammonia, the Ihjuid 
being allowed to remain over-night with free access to the air. 
The solution is filtered and titrate with sodium eul^de s^utbn, 
using lead test-paper as an outside indicator. aeC 

oompared with those' of a standard zinc solution, which is peepeied 
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by a similar process to that to which the mineral has been subjected. 
The same tint of sulphide stain on the test-paper should be adopted 
as the end-point in each case, and this should be further confiimed 
by the addition of (say) 0*2 and 0*5 c.c. of sulphide solution, which 
should produce similar intensifications of the stain in both cases. 

A. G. P. 

Electrometric Estimation of Zinc by means of Silver 
Nitrate. Ebich Mullbb and Alfred Adam (Z, Elektrochem., 
1923, 29, 49 — 53). — ^Using much the same method as was pre- 
viously employed for the estimation of nickel and cobalt (A., 1922, 
ii, 875) the authors now show that zinc may be estimated electro- 
metrically. The determination is carried out by treating 10 c.c. 
of the zinc solution with an excess of potassium cyanide solution 
and titrating the excess of potassium cyanide with iV/lO-silver 
nitrate solution, using a silver wire as indicator electrode. It is 
also possible to determine simultaneously the amount of silver 
which may be present with the zinc by the same process. Cad- 
mium, lead, and copper cannot be estimated by this method. 

J. F. S. 

Application of Conductometric Methods to Precipitation 
Analysis. IX. Conductometric Titrations with Potassium 
Ferrocyanide. I. M. Kolthoff (Z. ami, Chem,, 1923, 62, 209 — 
214). — ^Lead can be accurately estimated by conductometric titration 
with potassium ferrocyanide, since it forms only the normal salt. 
Zinc may also be accurately estimated in weak ammoniacal 
solution; stronger ammoniacal solutions require less reagent. A 
mixture made up of 20 c.c., 0*05 M of zinc sulphate, 20 c.c. of 
water, and 2*5 c.c. of a 10% solution of ammonia required 1*99 c.c. 
of 0*25 M reagent at the point of inflection, whereas with 18 c.c. 
of the ammonia solution this point was reached with 1*78 c.c. of 
the reagent, 2*00 c.c, being the calculated value. In the absence 
of ammonia, two points of inflection occur, the first corresponding 
with the normal salt, Zn2Fe(CN)0, and the second with 

K2Zn3[Fe(CN)e]2. 

Silver, copper, cadmium, manganese, nickel, and cobalt first give 
rise to a normal salt, which combines with a further quantity of 
reagent to form double salts. Silver gives a second point of 
inflection corresponding approximately with KAg3Fe(CN)g, copper 
and cadmium at K2Cu3[Fe(CN)3]2 and K2Cd3[Fe(CN)«]2, respec- 
tively. Copper gives a third point at K4Cu4[Fe(CN)g]3. Manganese, 
nickel, and cobalt behave similarly to copper, but with the form- 
ation of a further point corresponding with a composition of the 
type [3K4Fe(CN)e+4MnFe(CN)3]. J. B. F. 

Electro-anal^cal Methods for the Estimation of Metals 
in Hydrochloric Acid Solution. Anna J. Engelenbubg (Z. 
anal, Chem,, 1923, 62, 257 — ^284). — ^The methods proposed by 
Sdic^h and Brown (A., 1913, ii, 794) for the electrodeposition ol 
tin, copper, antimony bismu^, lead, and cadxnium from ohloiido 
solutions in the presence of hydroxylamine hydrochloride havj^ 
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been further studied and modifications in the temperature, quantity 
of hydroxylamine hydrochloride added, and the current used are 
suggested. Application of the results to the separation of certain 
of the above metals from one another are also suggested. 

The following new processes are described. Cadmium is deposited 
from a solution containing 10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid in 200 c.c. 
bulk by electrolysing for twenty minutes at 1 ampere, then adding 
20 g. of ammonium oxalate and 10 — 20 g. of oxalic acid and con- 
tinuing the electrolysis for a further forty minutes at 1*2 amperes. 
Zinc is estimated by electrolysis of a solution containing 1*5 c.c. 
of hydrochloric acid and 2 g. of hydroxylamine hydrochloride in 
200 c.c. ; the temperature is maintained at 18° and the current 
increased slowly from 4 to 8 amperes. In all the above processes 
hydrazine sulphate may be used instead of hydroxylamine hydro- 
chloride, and in the case of copper 0*1 — 0*2 g. of ammonium per- 
sulphate in place of either of the other two reagents gives a more 
firmly adherent and smoother deposit. A mixture of 0*4 g. of 
ammonium persulphate and 0*5 g. of hydroxylamine hydrochloride 
in 150 c.c. of a tin solution containing 12 c.c. of hydrochloric acid 
improves the nature of the tin deposit. By measuring the cathode 
potentials of a solution containing the above metals, the presence 
or absence of each in the solution may be ascertained, by the 
potential changes as each^metal is deposited. A. R. P. 

Lead. II. Electrolytic Estimation of Lead in Biological 
Material. A. S. Minot (J. Bioh Chem.y 1923, 55, 1 — 8). — The 
method described by Denis and Minot (A., 1919, ii, 372) is inaccurate 
and is, in fact, untrustworthy even as a qualitative test for lead. 
This is due partly to the presence of manganese and partly to other 
factors. Fairhall’s method (A., 1922, ii, 659), however, gives 
accurate results. E. S. 

The Carrying Down of Acids by Alumina Precipitates. 

Andrei Charriou {Com'pt. reYid ,, 1923, 176, 679 — 682). — When 
alumina is precipitated by ammonia in presence of an alkali chrom- 
ate, the precipitate remains yellow, even after prolonged washing 
with boiling water. The alkali metal could not be detected in 
the precipitate, and it is therefore only the acid which is carried 
down by the alumina, and it probably forms a layer of aluminium 
chromate on the alumina, which may constitute anything from 
1 — 7% of the total weight. A similar absorption of chromic acid 
occurs when precipitated aluminium hydroxide is placed in contact 
with potassium chromate solutions. The precipitate cannot be 
freed from chromic acid by washing with ammonium nitrate, 
chloride, or acetate solutions, but when the alumina is precipitated 
with ammonium hydrogen carbonate or precipitated with ammonia 
and washed subsequently with 5% ammonium hydrogen carbonate 
solution, it is obtained perfectly colourless and free from chromate. 
A similar result is obtained with lithium or sodium carbonate, or 
with ammonium phosphate, the carbonic or phosphoric acid 
apparently displacing the chromic acid, and taking its place. In 
VOL, cxxxv. ii, XO 
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analysis, it is sufficient, therefore, to wash the alumina with 5% 
ammonium hydrogen carbonate solution in order to eliminate 
chromic acid, the carbonic acid and ammonium salts remaining 
in the precipitate being subsequently removed during the calcin- 
ation. G. F. M. 

Qualitative Analysis of the Iron Group. Ralph W. Huffbrd 
(J. Amer. Chem, Soc.y 1923, 46, 438 — 439). — A modified method 
of treating the iron group precipitate in qualitative analysis is 
described. The precipitate is treated with a large excess of 
sodium hydroxide to remove the aluminium, zinc, and chromium. 
The precipitate is treated directly with nitric acid and potassium 
chlorate to remove the manganese. Iron is removed by adding 
a large excess of ammonia. The filtrate from the iron precipitate 
is evaporated until it has only a faint odour of ammonia and one- 
fifth of the solution treated with dimethyl-glyoxime to test for 
nickel. The remainder of the solution is evaporated to a syrup, 
treated with sufficient water to dissolve the salts, and tested for 
cobalt by adding 3 c.c. of 10% potassium thiocyanate followed 
by 3 c.c. of a mixture of amyl alcohol and ether (1:3). In the 
presence of cobalt the solution becomes bluish-green; if the colour 
is indistinct the careful addition of a few drops of 12A^-hydro- 
chloric acid will develop the colour if cobalt is present. In the 
absence of cobalt, the colour of the ether layer will be straw- 
coloured or colourless. J. F. S. 

Volumetric Estimation of Tervalent Iron and of Copper 
in the Presence of Iron. Friedrich L. Hahn and Heinrich 
W iNDTSCH {Ber., 1923, 56, fH], 598 — 601). — The iodometric estim- 
ation of ferric salts involves a large expenditure of time and iodide, 
since the reaction Fe”*+I':^±:Fe”+I is reversible, and dissociation 
only occurs slowly when the liberated iodine is removed. Since, 
however, cupric salts are instantaneously reduced by iodides to 
iodine and cuprous salts and the latter convert ferric salts into 
ferrous compounds, it is possible to catalyse the action of ferric 
salts and iodides by the addition of a small amount of cuprous 
compounds to such an extent that the titration can be performed 
immediately and in the presence of only a small quantity of iodide. 
The use of isolated cuprous iodide is unnecessary. It is sufficient 
if the potassium iodide solution is treated with a little copper 
sulphate and starch and subsequently with sodium thiosulphate 
until the blue colour is just discharged ; the suspension is added 
to the solution of the feme salt and the liberated iodine is imme- 
diately titrated with thiosulphate. The method is considered to 
be the most convenient and trustworthy for the standardisation 
of thiosulphate solutions. 

It appears, therefore, that the sum of copper and iron can be 
immediately estimated by titration in mixtui*es of ferric and 
cupric salts. The action of the iron can be eliminated by the 
addition of a solution of sodium phosphate, which has been treated 
with phosphoric acid until it decolorises p-nitrophenol, to the 
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neutral or faintly acid solution. If the ferric solution is strongly 
acidic, it may be partly neutralised, phosphate without phosphoric 
acid may be used, or a larger proportion of the mixture may be 
employed. It is sufficient if two molecular proportions of phos- 
phate are added for each molecule of ferric salt. It is immaterial 
whether ferric phosphate is precipitated or not. The estimation 
of copper is not influenced by the addition of phosphate. H. W. 

Estimation of Bismuth as Phosphate and Its Separation 
from Lead, Copper, and Cadmium. 6 . Luff Ztg., 

1923, 47, 133 — 134). — The precipitation of bismuth as phosphate 
from a slightly acid solution of the nitrate serves to separate it 
from copper, lead, and cadmium if the operation is conducted 
as follows. The nitric auid solution of the metals is exactly 
neutralised with ammonia, using methyl-orange as indicator, 
4 c.c. of nitric acid are added, and the bismuth is precipitated by 
the addition, drop by drop, to the boiling solution of a solution 
of 1 g. of ammonium phosphate in 40 o.c. of water and 2 c.c. of 
nitric acid. The dense, crystalline precipitate of bismuth phosphate 
is collected, washed with hot water, ignited wet together with the 
filter-paper, and weighed. If the ffitrate contains only cadmium, 
this is precipitated as sulphide after the addition of an excess of 
ammonium acetate and the sulphide is dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid. The solution is rendered neutral to methyl-orange by the 
addition of potassium aarbonate and the cadmium precipitated 
by a large excess of diammonium hydrogen phosphate. The pre- 
cipitated cadmium ammonium phosphate is collected on a filter, 
washed first with dilute ammonium phosphate solution, then with 
60% alcohol, ignited, and weighed as pyrophosphate (cf. SchoeJler 
and Waterhouse, A., 1921, ii, 195). A. R, P, 

New Compounds of Platinum, Palladium, Iridium, and 
Rhodium, and a New Method for their Estimation. W. N. 
Ivanov (Chem, Ztg,, 1923, 47, 209 — ^210). — When 0'25% solutions 
of potassium chloroplatinite and sodium thiocyanate are mixed 
and left for five to six hours at the ordinary temperature, then 
shaken with 50 g. of ammonium nitrate or sulphate per litre, a 
light brown, flocculent precipitate of platinous thiocyanate is 
produced. The precipitate is soluble in aqua regia and in potassium 
cyanide solution, but not in single acids or alkalis. If the pre- 
cipitation is carried out in boiling solutions, a black, flocculent 
precipitate having the composition Pt 4 (OH) 4 S(CS*NH 2)2 is obtained. 
On ignition, a residue of platinum is left so that the compound is 
suitable for use in the estimation of platinum. Under similar 
conditions, palladium gives a precipitate of Pd 3 S^CS*NH 2 ) 2 , which 
on ignition leaves a very fusible residue of Pd^ which is slowly 
transformed, after prolonged heating, into the metal. Rhodium 
also gives a black precipitate the composition of which, however, 
was not ascertained. On igmtion it yields metallic rhodium. 
Iridium is incompletely precipitated as a flocculent, yellow com- 
pound. A. R. P. 

10 * 
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The Detection of Methyl Alcohol in Ethyl Alcohol. U. W. 

VAN Uek {Pharm. Weekblad, 1923, 60, 273— 276).— Distillation 
should be carried out as recommended in the German official 
method, the first 10 c.c. from 100 c.c. of the sample being again 
distilled and the first 1 c.c. taken. Oxidation may be conveniently 
carried out by means of the copper spiral, and formaldehyde 
detected by Deniges’s method ; a positive result should be confirmed 
by the morphine-sulphuric acid test. S. I. L. 

Characterisation of the Alkylglycerols. Raymond Delaby 
{CompL rend., 1923, 176 , 396 — 399; cf. this voL, i, 84, 85). — The 
author has tested the reactions described by Deniges Precis dc 
Chimie analytique,” 1920, 151) for glycerol with methyl-, ethyl-, 
propyl-, and butyl-glycerols to see how far they are specific. After 
oxidation with bromine, of the colours obtained in the presence 
of sulphuric acid with certain alkaloids or phenols only that with 
codeine, namely, a blue colour, is specific to glycerol. Similarly, 
if potassium bromide is added to the oxidation products before 
the sulphuric acid and then the colour tests described are applied, 
only the colour, blue, with guaiacol serves to distinguish glycerol 
from its homologues. If the osazone test is applied to the oxid- 
ation products, the osazone from methylglyccrol is quite different 
from that obtained from glycerol and the other glycerols only 
give oily products. All the products of oxidation with bromine 
of the alkylglycerols reduce Nessler’s reagent, Fehling’s solution, 
and ammoniacal silver nitrate. 

None of the oxidation reactions with potassium permanganate 
is specific to glycerol, and the same applies to the oxidation with 
lead peroxide. W. G. 

Modification of Windaus’s Method for the Estimation of 
Cholesterol. Bogeb Caminade (Bull. Soc. Chim. bid., 1922, 
4, 601 — 613). — ^Windaus’s method yields irregular results unless 
the precipitation of the digitonin cholesteride is made under 
definite condition^. More consistent results may, however, be 
obtained with much greater rapidity if the precipitate is formed 
in a solvent consisting of acetone (78 parts), water (18 parts), 
and alcohol (9 parts). A 5% solution of digitonin in the mixed 
solvent is added to the hot solution of cholesterol in the same 
solvent. The precipitate forms immediately, and, after a few 
minutes, is filtered and washed, first with hot water, then with 
the mixed solvent, and finally with ether to remove lecithin. 

E. S. 

Molybdo-maxxganimetry and its Applications. G. FoNxiis 
and L. Thivolle (Bull. Soc. Chim. bioL, 1922, 4, 614 — 622). — 
The authors have shown that the volumetric micro-estimation 
of dextrose (A., 1921, ii, 563) and of lactose (A., 1922, ii, 323) may 
be conveniently carried out by means of potassium permanganate 
when used in conjunction with a phosphomolybdic acid reagent. 
The method appears to be generally applicable to the micro- 
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estimation of reducing substances, and it is accordingly proposed 
to class such volumetric methods under the heading molybdo- 
manganimetry.” The phosphomolybdic acid reagent is reduced 
by cuprous, ferrous, stannous, and mercurous salts, by sodium 
hyposulphite, and even by metallic copper, iron, zinc, and mag- 
nesium. The blue oxides of molybdenum so produced may be 
titrated with potassium permanganate, by wHch they are re- 
oxidised to molybdic acid, but the details of the method have not 
yet been worked out for each case. It is shown, however, that the 
copper deposited on the cathode in Pregl’s apparatus for the micro- 
electrolysis of copper dissolves readily in the phosphomolybdic 
acid reagent, and that titration of the blue solution so obtained 
gives results agreeing with those obtained gravimetrically. For 
purposes of calculation, the reaction is regarded as a direct oxid- 
ation of the reducing substance by pQtassium permanganate; 
hence, in the estimation of dextrose, the use of a standard may be 
dispensed with if desired. E. S. 

Micro-estimation of Blood-sugar with Ferricyanide. H. C. 

Hagedorn and B. Norman Jensen (Biochem. Z., 1923, 135, 
46 — 58). — new method which is claimed as superior to Bang’s 
micro-method for the estimation of sugar in 0*1 c.c. of blood has 
been worked out in detail and depends on the oxidation of the 
sugar by excess of potassium ferricyanide, the excess being estimated 
by the iodine liberated In presence of zinc salts from potassium 
iodide. About eighteen analyses can be carried out in an hour. 
For details and tables, the original should be consulted. H. K. 

Methods of Chemical Investigation on Blood. V. Estim- 
ation of Sugar in Blood. Alma Rosenthal {Biochem. Z., 1922, 
133, 469 — 475). — Details are given of a slightly modified Hagedom 
method for the estimation of blood-sugar. After precipitation 
of the protein by metaphosphoric acid or sodium tungstate, the 
filtrate is boiled with sodium ferricyanide, and the excess which 
is not reduced to ferrocyanide is estimated by adding potassium 
iodide and titrating the iodine liberated ^vith thiosulphate. Prom 
the result, the content of the blood in dextrose can be obtained 
from a table. W. 0. K. 

The Detection and Identification of Maltose, Galactose, 
Sucrose, and Inulin by a Mycological Method. Albo Gastel- 
LANi and F. E. Taylor (J. Trop, Med., 1922, 25, 41 — 46). — ^An 
extension of the previously published method (Brit. Med. J., 1917, 
Dec. Rep.; Physiol. Abstr., 3, 263). A table shows the reaction 
of a number of bacteria and fungi with a great variety of carbo- 
hydrates. Fermentation tests with two suitable micro-organisms 
is sufficient to establish the identity of any of the sugars named 
(cf. A., 1922, ii, 879). Chemical Abstracts. 

Efiects of the Method of Desiccation on the Carbohydrates 
of Plant-tissue. Karl Paul Link and W. E. Tottingham 
(J. Amer. Ghent. Soc., 1923, 45, 439 — 447). — In preparing plant- 
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tissues for carbohydrate estimations, a temperature of 98® should 
not be used for drying the fresh plant material when the sugar 
and starch contents are high. With tissue that can be dried 
rapidly, a temperature of 65® in a current of air at atmospheric 
pressure can be used safely if the tissue can be reduced to thin 
sections. When drying in a vacuum, 80® is a better working 
temperature than 65®, and in the case of coarse tissues improved 
results are obtained if the material is first heated in an autoclave 
to inhibit enzymatic and respiratory processes. The results 
obtained by this method in the case of beet leaves and corn ears 
were the same as when the alcohol method of preservation (cf.« 
Davis and Daish, A., 1914, ii, 152) was used. Drying at low tem- 
peratures with a minimum error can be earned out only in a well- 
ventilated oven in which a large volume of air circulates con- 
tinuously over the material. W. G. 

Estimation of Incrustating Substances on Flax Fibres by 
Saccharification of the Celliilose. P. P. Budnikov and P. W. 
SOLOTAREV {Z. angew. Chem., 1923, 36, 138—139). — In the purific- 
ation of flax waste by di (jesting it under pressure with liquors 
containing sodium hydroxide and sodium hydrogen sulphite, the 
cellulose-content of the product was estimated by the method of 
Ost and Wilkening. In this method, wluch gave satisfactory 
results, 1 g. of the purified flax is dissolved in 7 — 8 c.e. of 72% 
sulphuric acid and the solution thereby obtained is aftcTwards 
diluted until its acid content is 3%, and is then heated for two 
hours at 120® in an autoclave. The reducing sugars present in 
the produet are then estimated by means of Fchling's solution and 
the original ccllulose-coutent calculated. (Sec further, J.S.C.L, 
1923, April.) A. J. II. 

The Estimation of the Iodine Number of Fats under 
Unfavourable Conditions. B. M. Margosches, Richard Baku, 
and Lisbeth Wol^ {Z, anal Chem., 1923, 62, 178— 184).— The 
method of Aschman {Ghem. Ztg,y 1898, 22, 59, 71) for the estim- 
ation of the iodine number of fats, in which an aqueous solution 
of iodine monochloride is allowed to react on the fat, gives accurate 
results, even without the use of a solvent for the fat and without 
continual shaking, provided that the solutions are left for a sufficient 
length of time (about twenty-four hours) before the excess of 
reagent is estimated. This period may be considerably reduced 
if the fat is dissolved in carbon tetrachloride or other suitable 
solvent and the mixture frequently agitated. A, R. P. 

A Simple Method for the Estimation of Lactic Acid in 
the Stomach-contents. Rich. Ege (Biocimn. Z., 1923, 134, 
476 — 488). — ^A method is described for the estimation of lactic 
acid in the stomach contents, depending on the extraction of the 
lactic acid by ether, and re-extraction by water before titration. 
The distribution of lactic acid between ether and water is allowed 
for. W. 0. K. 
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Cyanogenesis. A Raaction of Citric Acid. A. M. JoRissBir 
{Bull. A^. roy. Belg., 1919, 731 — 737). — The author had pre- 
viously shown (A., 1914, i, 813) that hydrocyanic acid was formed, 
under the influence of light, in solutions containing citric acid and 
traces of iron salts and nitrous acid. Hydrocyanic acid is not 
formed when citric acid is replaced by formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, 
formic, lactic, f^obutyric, or Isevulic acids, sucrose, dextrose, 
gelatin, vanillin, or ethyl acetoacetate (cf. loc. cit.). A test is 
developed using ferric chloride, acetic acid, and potassium nitrite 
as reagents. It fails in presence of tartaric acid. A more sensitive 
test is as follows : 100 c.c. of the solution to be tested are treated 
with 5 g. of manganese dioxide and 5 drops of acetic acid, and the 
mixture is left for twenty-four hours. After filtration, the liquid is 
treated with 5 to 10 drops of acetic acid and 5 c.c. of 1% potassium 
nitrite solution, the mixture left over-night, and then distilled 
in steam after adding calcium carbonate. The first 130 c.c. of 
distillate are tested for hydrocyanic acid (ferrous and ferric salt, 
sodium hydroxide, etc.). Glycerol, lactose, dextrin, and the other 
substances detailed above do not give rise to hydrocyanic acid 
under these conditions. E. E. T. 

Comparison of the Pentabromoacetone Method, and Salant 
and Wise’s Method for the Estimation of Citric Acid in Urine. 
W. B. McClure and L. W. Sauer (A^/ier. J. Physiol,, 1922, 62, 
140 — 144). — ^Wheii known amounts of citric acid were added to 
normal urine the pentabromoacetone method (Ambcrg and McClure, 
A., 1918, i, 141) gave much better results than Salant and Wise’s 
method (A., 1917, i, 106) in three cases. In the fourth case, there 
was close comparison between the results of the two methods. 
The pentabromoacetone method is preferred by the authors (cf. 
A., 1922, ii, 791). Chemical Abstracts. 

Identification of Benzonaphthol [^-Naphthyl Benzoate], 
Salol [Phenyl Salicylate], Betol [^-Naphthyl Salicylate), 
Cresalol [p-Tolyl Salicylate], and Salophen [jp-Acetamido- 
phenyl Salicylate] by Microchemical Means. G. Deniges 
{Bull. Soc. pharm. Bordeaux, 1922, 60, 163 — 109). — p-Naphthyl 
benzoate : a fraction of 1 mg. of the material is dissolved on a 
glass slide in a drop of chloroform from a tapered rod of end 
diameter 2 — 4 mm.; evaporation leaves crystal groups forming 
more or less concentric zones. A drop of glacial acetic acid, when 
placed at the centre of the dry residue and allowed to evaporate, 
yields arborisations often accompanied by isolated or crossed prisms. 
If the residue from chloroform or acetic acid is mixed with a drop 
of concentrated sulphuric acid, and a glass rod which has been 
dipped into formaldehyde solution inserted, a yellowish-brown 
colour develops, and on gentle heating the mixture blackens. 

Phenyl salicylate, when similarly treated with chloroform, yields 
an oily droplet, which is not changed by treatment with acetic 
acid. The residue, by dissolution in a drop of ethyl alcohol, 
yields by evaporation groups of rhombic plates, similar crystals 
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being obtained also by seeding the oily droplet with the original 
material. Treatment as before with sulphuric acid and formalde- 
hyde gives a white cloudiness followed by a red coloration which 
is intensified by heating. 

P-Naphthyl salicylate is deposited from chloroform as an ofiy 
droplet ; acetic acid then gives isolated rhombic plates mixed with 
clusters of prisms. With sulphuric acid and formaldehyde, the 
substance behaves in the same way as p-naphthyl benzoate. 

p-Tolyl salicylate yields crystals (m. p. 36®) by seeding the oily 
droplets obtained from chloroform, acetic acid, ethyl alcohol, 
acetone, or pyridine. With sulphuric acid and formaldehyde, the 
substance behaves like phenyl salicylate. 

p-Acetamidophenyl salicylate is deposited from acetone as 
isolated or tangled rhombic plates. When treated with sulphuric 
acid and formaldehyde, a rose colour develops in the cold ; when 
heated, the colour is intensified at first, and then changes to brown. 

Chemical ^stracts. 

Demonstration of Salicylic Acid in Serum and Similar 
Fluids. H. HfiRisSEY {BuU. Soc. Chim. hioh, 1922, 4, 648 — 
651). — ^The serum is acidified with sulphuric acid, extracted with 
ether, and the presence of salicylic acid in the latter demonstrated 
by means of the ferric chloride reaction. E. S. 

Estimation of Formaldehyde and Acetaldehyde. E. W. 

Blair and T. S. Wheeler (Analyst, 1923, 48, 110 — 112). — Mixtures 
of formaldehyde, hydrogen peroxide, formic acid, and a trace of 
ozone obtained in investigations on the action of oxygen and ozone 
on hydrocarbons were analysed as follows. Formic acid was 
estimated in an aliquot part by titrating with 7V/100-alkali, methjd- 
red or phenolphthalein being used as indicator. Ozone was 
estimated in the neutralised solution by adding a 5% neutral 
solution of potassium iodide, acidifying with 5% hydrochloric 
acid free from chlorine, and immediately titrating the iodine 
liberated with A'/lOO-thiosulphate solution. The hydrogen 
peroxide was estimated by Eangzett’s method (T., 1880, 37, 802). 
To estimate the formaldehyde, the ozone and hydrogen peroxide were 
destroyed by adding potassium iodide and sulphuric acid. The 
iodine set free was not titrated, but the diluted solution was just 
neutralised, with thorough cooling, with sodium hydroxide solution . 
Twenty-five c.c. of iV/lO-iodine solution were then added and the 
formaldehyde estimated by Romijn’s iodometric method (A., 
1897, ii, 166), allowance being made for the iodine set free in 
previous reactions. If acetaldehyde was also present, Ripper’s 
method (A., 1901, ii, 205) was used to obtain an iodine figure for 
both aldehydes, and the cyanide figure (Sutton, “Volumetric 
Analysis,” 10th ed., p. 391) for formaldehyde applied to it to 
estimate the acetaldehyde present. H. C. R. 

A Micro-method for the Estimation of Acetone and of 
p'^Hydroxybutyric Acid in Urine and Blood. Alfred Lublin 
(Biochent. Z., 1922, 133, 626—641). — ^A micro-method is described 
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for the estimation of acetone and of p-hydroxybutyrio acid in 
0*2 c.c. of blood, or in 0*6 c.c. of urine, the estimation requiring 
thirty minutes in the first case and twenty minutes in the second. 
The acetone is distilled into an alkaline iodine solution, and the 
iodine left is titrated with thiosulphate. W. 0. K. 

HReaction of Phenolphthalein. 6. ns Benavent (Audi. Fia. 
Quim.y 1922, 20, 473 — 474). — ^An alkaline urine containing phenol* 
phthalein, previously administered, and eliminated by the ladneys, 
was found to lose its red coloration on heating, whilst on cooling 
the red coloration reappeared. The reaction is shown to be due 
to the presence of uric acid. A number of other organic acids were 
examined for this reaction which was, however, only given by 
salicylic acid and benzoic acid in addition to uric acid. 

G. W. R. 

^ Estimation of Amino-acids and Ammonia, using an 
Apparatus to Control the Distillation. Giovanni Revoltella 
{biochem. Z., 1922, 134, 349 — ^353). — ^The formal titration of amino- 
acids in pigmented urine is facilitated by using a colour match of 
the same urine instead of water as used by Sorensen. An apparatus 
is also described which is designed to show when the evolution of 
ammonia is finished in a distillation. H. K. 

Estimation of Codein6. Habolb Edwabd Annett and Ram 
Richhpal Sanghi (Analysty 1923, 48, 16 — 18). — Eight g. of opium 
are triturated with 2 g. of freshly slaked lime and 80 c.c. of water 
for thirty minutes, 50 c.c. of the filtrate are extracted three times 
with 50 c.c. portions of toluene, the filtered extract is concentrated 
to 25 C.C., dry hydrogen chloride is passed through, and the pre- 
cipitated codeine hydrochloride and colouring matter axe dissolved 
in water and evaporated to dryness, thereby rendering the colouring 
matter insoluble. The residue is treated with hot water, the volume 
adjusted to 50 c.c., and the whole process is repeated from the 
beginning with 40 c.c. of the filtrate from the lime treatment 
(=4 g. of opium). In the final evaporation no further colour 
should develop, and the addition of a little alcohol when nearly 
all the water has evaporated causes the separation of codeine 
hydrochloride in small, colourless rosettes. The residue is dried 
to constant weight in a steam oven and taken as 
CiA^ 03 N,HCl,liH, 0 . 

The method was tested with pure codeine, and on opium with 
and without added amounts of codeine, and 96 — 96% of the codeine 
present was regularly recovered. G. F. M. 

Estimation of Narcotine and Papaverine in Opium. 
H. E. Annett and M. N. Boss {Analyst, 1923, 48, 63--^). — 
Opium (1*5 g.) is triturated to a smooth paste with 30 c.c. of 0*6% 
sulphuric acid and after thirty minutes 20 c.c. of the fiUltrate are 
boned with 16 g. of sodium acetate until complete solution of the 
salt has been effected. After keeping over-night the liquid is 
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filtered, the precipitate completely transferred to the filter-pawr, 
washed, and dried. It is then extracted with 20 — ^26 c.o. of hot 
toluene, the toluene extract is shaken with 20 c.o, of 10% sodium 
hydroxide to remove resins and colouring matters, and the washed 
toluene solution is evaporated almost to (hyness with the addition 
of 2 — 3 c.o. of alcohol to facilitate crystallisation of the narootine 
and papaverine, which after drying at 100® are weighed as 
such. The imrcotine can then be estimated polarimetrically, 
papaverine being optically inactive. The rotation is measured in 
toluene solution as in acid solution papaverine considerably 
depresses the optical activity of narcotine. The process was 
tested on opium with and without the addition of known amounts 
of the two alkaloids, and satisfactory results were obtained without 
the use of any correction factor. G. F. M. 

A I^pid Process for the Exact Estimation of Small 
Quantities of Uric Acid in Urine eaid in Blood-serum. 

HEmRiCH Chantraine (Biochem. Z., 1922, 133, 605 — 612). — ^Uric 
acid in urine is separated as in Hopkhi’s method by the addition of 
ammonia and ammonium chloride, after precipitating it as the 
copper salt, and liberating it from that with hydrogen sulphide. 
Excess of potassium permanganate solution is added to the uric 
acid, and the excess is estimated iodometrically. A similar method 
may be used for estimating uric acid in blood-scrum. W. 0. K. 

Behaviour of Uric Acid in Protein Solutions. Ludwig 
PiNCUSSBN {Biochem. Z., 1923, 134, 447—458). — ^Urio acid in 
serum is only partly free, and results obtained on estimation are 
increased if the protein is first hydrolysed by a ferment or an acid, 
as only the free uric acid is determined by these methods. Other 
proteins and also fats, lipoids, etc., combine with uric acid. 

W. 0. K. 


The lodometric Estimation of Antipyrine. I, M. Kolthoff 
(Pharm, WeMlad^ 1923, 60, 194 — 199). — Very good results are 
obtained by the method of Bougault (A., 1917, ii, 344), namely, 
addition of excess of N/lO-iodino solution in presence of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate, acidification after one hour, and titration back 
with thiosulphate after addition of chloroform. The reaction is 
+ I 2 == CnHiiON 2 l + HI. Sodium acetate may be 
used in place of the hydrogen carbonate, and alcohol in place of 
chloroform. The results are not affected by the presence of sodium 
salicylate, caffeine, acetanilide, phenacetin, or aspirin. S. I. L, 

Measurement of the Colour of Brown Solutions, with 
Special Reference to Tannin Extracts. Hbnby R, I^ooteb 
{J, 80 c. Che/m, Ind^y 1923, 42, 73 — 79x). — ^The colours of brown 
elutions, more especially of tannin extracts, are determined by 
obaemng by means of a speotro-colorimeter Ihe depth of solution 
naquired to reduce the light transmitted by the solution to a definite 
fraction of its initial value, one-ha]£ Observations are mede 
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witii red, yellow, green, and blue light of definite wave-lengths. 
Alternatively, colour screens of copper-ruby and copper-green glass 
and a screen containing a solution of copper sulphate made alkaline 
with ammonia may be employed to afford light of sufficiently 
definite composition. In this case the rotating neutral tint sector 
of the spectro-colorimeter is replaced by a 20% solution of iron 
alum, and the colour of the tannin extract compared with the colour 
of this solution. J. 8. G. T. 

The Estimation of Albumin by the so-called Nephelo- 
metric Processes. Henbi BIsnabd and Albebt Labobbe 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 98 — 101). — ^A comparison of the results 
obtained by a diffusimeter of the type of Baudouin and Benard 
{Compt. rend. 8oc. Biol., 1920, May) and by an opacimeter of the 
t 3 rpe of Cheneveau and Audubert (A., 1920, ii, 327) in the estim- 
ation of albumin in blood-serum, using trichloroacetic acid as a 
precipitant. The final dilutions were of the order of 2 — 40 per 
100,000. In the diffusion method a control curve is necessary at 
the higher concentrations. The opacimeter can be used, if 
arranged vertically, in cases where the precipitate settles rapidly, 
as the thin sediment gives the same reading as the initial suspension. 
The diffusimeter is, however, more sensitive for very dilute 
emulsions. W. G. 

% 

Estimation of Trypsin and Pepsin. John H. Nobthbop and 
Raymond G. Hussey (J. Oen. Physiol., 1923, 5, 353 — 358). — 
Estimation of trypsin (or pepsin) may be effected by measuring 
the change in a definite time and at a given Pn and temperature 
in the viscosity of purified gelatin to which a given amount of the 
trypsin solution has been added. It is found that the time taken 
to cause a given percentage change in the viscosity is approximately 
inversely proportional to the amount of trypsin added. 

W. 0. K. 

Arginase. VI. Modification of the Volumetric Method 
for Detecting Arginase. Antonino Clementi {Atti B. Accad. 
Lincei, 1922, [v], 31, ii, 454 — 459). — If the acid liquid obtained by 
the acid hydrolysis of edestin, or the phosphotungstic precipitate 
of hexone bases obtained therefrom, is treated in vitro in presence 
of toluene with the pulped liver of a mammifer (monkey, man, rat) 
which contains arginase, a considerable increase is effected in the 
proportion of nitrogen titratable with formaldehyde. No such 
increase occurs, however, if the above liver is first boiled or if hen's 
liver, which is devoid of arginase, is used. The conclusion is drawn 
that the increase in nitrogen titratable with formaldehyde corresponds 
with the ornithine formed by scission of the arginine by the arginase, 
and that such increase furnishes an indication of the presence of 
arginase in an organ or in an organic liquid. T. H. P. 

A New Reaction of the Blood. Giuseppe Becx:!adelli 
{Biochem, Z., 1922, 134, 180 — 182). — ^If to 0*5 c.c. of serum or blood 
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there be added equal volumes at formaldehyde (40%), silver 
nitrate (0’76%), and ammonia (0*9%), after a few minutes the 
solution acquires a colour depending on the origin of the serum. 
Normal human serum gives an amber colour, that of various 
animals a shade of yellow, whilst that of syphilitics is decolorised. 

H. K. 

A Sensitive Reaction for Neo-salvarsan. K. Scheringa 
(Pharm. WeeMlad, 1923, 60, 248). — One drop of a solution of one 
part in a thousand gives a violet coloration to a concentrated 
solution of ammonium persulphate. Colorations are given more 
or less (^ickly with other organic substances which form coloured 
oxidation products, salvarsan also giving a violet colour, but the 
reaction with neo-salvarsan is much more sensitive. S. I. L. 

Estimation of the Grignard Reagent. H. Gilman, P. D. 
Wilkinson, W. P. Fishel, and C. H. Meyers {J. Amer. Chem, 
Soc.y 1923, 45, 150 — 158). — Five methods for the estimation of 
Grignard’s reagent have been studied, namely, titration with iodine 
(cf. Jolibois, A., 1912, i, 675), gravimetric analysis by the prepar- 
ation of some insoluble compound, indirect analysis, gas analysis, 
and titration with acid. 

Of these methods, the first was rejected as giving results which 
varied considerably with slight alterations in the conditions, the 
second was rejected as being unsuitable and giving low results. 
Of the three remaining methods, the last two, namely, the method 
of gas analysis and that of titration with acid, gave satisfactory 
results. They are based on the smooth decomposition of the Grig- 
nard compound with water, the gas evolved being measured in 
one method, and the basic magnesium halide titrated with standard 
acid in the other method. For the gas analysis method, an 
apparatus somewhat of the type of Van Slyke’s apparatus for the 
estimation of amino-acids is used. For the titration method, the 
known volume of solution containing the Grignard reagent is 
warmed with a known excess of standard acid until all the basic 
magnesium halide is dissolved, and then the excess of standard 
acid is titrated back with standard sodium hydroxide, using methyl- 
orange as indicator. W. G. 
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Refractivity of Orgaxiic Fluorine Compounds. FbIid. 
SwABTS (J. Chim. Phys., 1923, 20, 30 — 76). — ^The refractivity of 
a large number of organic fluorine derivatives is recorded. In 
the case of substituted paraffins, the introduction of fluorine 
decreases the molecular refraction by an amount which decreases 
the lon^r the carbon chain, and increases with the refrangibility 
of the light. Thus the molecular refractivity calculated by the 
Lorentz-Lorenz formula [El]k has the following values : CgHjo, 
a, 25-131 ; p, 25-522 ; y, 25-748 ; CgHiiF, 24-99 ; p, 25-350, y, 25-569 ; 
CyHi,, a, 34-452; C7H15F, 34-364; CgHig, 39-073 ; a, CgH.yF, 

39-032. Using the values of hydrogen found by Briihl, Landolt, 
and Falk, the atomic refractivity of fluorine is [jBxja, 1-014, 
[-Bz]/ 8> 1’005, and [Bzly, 1-003. With methyl cycZohexane, the 
accumulation of fluorine does not product any exaltation in the 
refractive value of the substitution H— >F. In the case of 
alcohols and esters, it is shown that the substitution of one 
fluorine atom produces a depression in the molecular re- 
fractivity of the same order as that observed with the paraffins, 
whereas the introduction of a second fluorine atom gives no 
depression with difluoroethvl alcohol, but a strong exal^tion in 
dinuoroethyl acetate. With acetic acid, the introduction of 
fluorine increases the molecular refractivity, which further increases 
with each fluorine atom introduced. Thus with H* light, the 
increase for the first fluorine introduced is 0-13, for the second 
0-31, and for the third 0-41. Measurements are also recorded for 
fluorine-substituted ketones, aldehydes, and amines. In the case 
of ethylene compounds, it is shown that the two stereoisomerides 
of bromofluoroethylene have practically the same molecular 
refractivity, although their densities are somewhat different. 
Tables of the dispersion of a large number of derivatives are ^ven. 
In the case of aromatic compounds, it is shown that fluoiwe is 
unique in the fact that it alone gives derivatives which have a 
smaller refractivity than the corresponding open-chain compounda 
for all wave-lengths. The anomalies observed in the refractivity 
of fluorine compounds are considered in connexion with the 
(Structure of the fluorine atom. The following hitherto unpublished 
physical data for fluorine compounds are recorded : Ethyl o-fluoro- 
benzoate, b. p. 216 — ^216-5® /756 mm., m. p. —21-3®; m-jluoro- 
benzonitrile, b. p. 182-6®/753 mm., m. p. —16-05®; ethyl m-fluoro- 
benzoate, b. p. 208-8 — ^208-84®/757-2 mm., m. p. —33-5®; oeaa-S- 
ielrafittorotoluene, b. p. 101-2®; trifluoromethylcycZohexane, b. p. 
103-M®, m. p. —103-4®; difluoromethylcydfohexane, b, p. 129-2®; 
eihyl trifluoroacetate, b. p. 5®. J. F. S. 

The Stark Effect on the Secondary Spectrum of H3rdrogen. 
HasazO Kiutti {Japan. J. Physics, 1922, 1, 29 — 39).—.^ 
investigation into the behaviour of the lines in the secondary 

VOL. cxxiv. ii. 11 
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spectrum of hydrogen of long wave-length, and including the 
Fulcher bands, under the influence of a powerful electrical field. 
Prom the blue to the red, more than one hundred lines are affected, 
but those lines on the long wavo-length side of 5300 A. do not 
usually show the Stark effect. The fines are normally displaced 
towards the red, or else separated in an asymmetrical manner. 
Groups of lines in the neighbourhood of 5400 A. and 5930—5982 A, 
are very largely affected. The amount of displacement increases 
either in proportion to, or more rapidly than, the field intensity. 
No simple rule can be found for the Stark effect on the Fulcher 
bands, except that the effect on the first and third members of 
both of the two bands is large and small alternately in the homo- 
logous succession of fines. This alternation may give some sug- 
gestion as to the structure of the centre of emission of the secondary 
spectrum. W, E. G. 

Ziine Spectrum of Chlorine in the Ultra-violet (Region 
X3354r— 2070 A.). W. Jbvons (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, fA], 103, 
193 — ^204). — ^Using a 10-foot concave grating and a quartz spectro- 
graph, the author has investigated the ultra-violet spectrum of 
chlorine in the region X 3354 — ^2070 A. A condensed discharge 
from a 12-inch induction coil with one, two, or three Leyden jars 
was employed, and a spark-gap of about 1 cm. was placed in series 
with the ^charge tube. The spectrum was observed end-on to 
the capillary through a quartz window. Precautions were taken 
to elinmate fines due to impurities, and it is considered improbable 
that any oxygen lines remained unidentified, except possibly 
below X2228 A. About two hundred lines due to chlorine were 
recorded, and the effect of capacity on the estimated intensities 
of more than one hundred of these was studied. The following lines, 
attributed by Exner and Haschek to chlorine were not observed : 
X 3291-1, 3261-6, 3248-5, 3221-1, 2960-6, 2936-7, 2928-8 A. The 
line k 3129-5 A., similarly attributed by Exner and Haschek, was 
observed but was probably due to oxygen. No triplets having 
constant differences of wave-number intervals 40*44, 67*10, and 
107*88, respectively, as suggested by Paulson, were observed, but 
six pairs with a constant difference Av=40*4±l*0, four pairs 
having Ai'=67*l±l*0, and five pairs having Av=2l07*5±l*0 
were foimd. J. S. G. T. 

Band Spectra of Mercury, Hantaeo Nagoaka (Japan. J. 
Physics^ 1922, 1, 1 — 6). — ^A resumi of preliminary work on the 
band spectra of mercury. The discordances between the results 
of different physicists on the band spectra of mercury may be 
attributed to the methods of construction of the lamps used. In 
this work, a lamp has been devised which gives nearly all the 
spectra previously recorded. Approximate measurements of the 
positions of the heads of the bands have been made. In some 
of the bahds which could be easily measured, Deslandres’s fomrula 
gives the positions of the fines accurately. Expenments were made 
to determine the structure of the fines in the bands, but no evidence 
WiS obtained of the presence of companions in the form of sat^ites. 
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Since this work was not oonolusive, however, further experiments 
arc being carried out with the aid of a high resolving spectrometer. 

W. E. G. 

Tesla-luminescence Spectra. III. The Effect of Vaiying 
Temperature and Pressure on the Benzene Spectrum. 

WnxiAM Hamilton McVickeb and Joseph Kenneth Mabsh 
(T., 1923, 123, 817—820). 

The Fluorescence Spectrum of Benzene Vapour. William 
Hamh^ton McVickeb and Joseph Kenneth Marsh (T., 1923, 
123, 820~-^22). 

The Infra-red Absorption of Hydrogen Chloride in the 
Region 3-6 /a, and at 200*" K B. J. Spence and C. Hoixey 
(J. Opt, Soc, Amer., 1923, 7, 169 — 173). — ^The infra-red absorption 
bands of hydrogen chloride have been measured at 291® and 
200® K, They consist of two groups of bands ol which the maxima 
of the envelopes occur at 3*397 p and 3*538 fi at 291® K, and at 
3*419 fi and 3*514 p at 200® K. Oiie-half of the frequency difference 
between the maxima of the envelope of the absorption bands corre- 
sponds with the most probable value of the frequency of rotation 
of the molecule. According t o Kembl e (Physical Bev,, 1916, 8, 
689), this frequency fr^lj^TrVBTjNJy and thus should dei)end 
on the temperature. This equation is in fairly good agreement 
at 291® Ky but at 200® K there is a divergence indicating that it 
may require some modification at low temperatures. The position 
of the fine bands, in agreement with the theory of Bjerrum, is 
independent of the temperature. The results are also in accord 
with the theory of Reiche (Ann, Physik, 1919, 58, 657), according 
to which, at 291® A, the position of maximum absorption should 
occur at the third band, and at 200® K at the second band 
on each side of the centre. W. E. G. 

The Limits of Absorption K of certain Elements. J. 

Cabbeba (Compt, rend.y 1923, 176, 740 — 741). — ^The limits of 
absorption K of the elements of the rare earths were determined 
using de Broglie’s method with a rotating crystal spectrograph and 
a lead screen with a window filled with the substance under examin- 
ation. A Coolidgo tube with a tungsten anticathode, or, in the 
case of thulium, where the limit of absorption K is very near the 
Kai Une of tungsten, a gas tube with a platinum anticathode. 
The limit of absorption for tantalum was also measured. The 
results are gi^n in tabular form, from which it is seen that the 
values of VvJ& depart more and more from a simple linear relation 
as the series of atomic numbers is ascended. G. F. M. 

The Law of the Distribution of the Bands in the Ultra- 
violet Absolution Spectrum of the Vapour of Toluene. Victor 
Henbi and 13. Walter (Compt. rend,, 1923, 176, 746—748).— 
The absoxption spectrum of toluene vapour is composed of more 
than two hundred narrow bands distributed between X 2731 and 

11—2 
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X 2325. The law of the distribution of these bands is expressed by 
the formula 

ll\^A+n,a+p, b-qc-hKSw^ . 3 . IQi® . 3)(1 ±2m) 
where A, corresponding with the electronic impulses, is 37493*2, 
a, by and c with the vibrations of the atoms are 932*6, 263*6, and 
180, respectively. 3 is the moment of inertia of the rotation of the 
molecule, w, n, p, and q are whole numbers, and h/Sw^ . 3 . 10^® . 3= 
1*3. The intensity of the bands diminishes as the values of n, p, 
and q increase. The moment of inertia of the toluene molecule 
3=--21*10-^. G. F. M. 

Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Benzoic Acid and the 
Three Hydroxybenzoic Adda, Abmand Castillb and F. W. 
Kiingstedt {Gompt. rend., 1923, 176, 749 — 750). — The introduction 
of a carboxyl group into the benzene nucleus causes a displacement 
of the absorption spectrum by about 230 A. towards the red, a 
quadruple increase in the coefficient of adsorption, and a widening 
of the absorption bands. The introduction of a hydroxyl group 
into the benzoic acid molecule in either the ortho- or meta-position 
is accompanied by a great increase in the absorption, a further 
widening of the narrow bands, and a considerable displacement of 
the spectrum towards the red. The two derivatives have almost 
the same spectrum. The para-derivative, on the other hand, is 
characterised by an entirely different spectrum, which shows five 
narrow bands between X2828 and 2671, then a wide and intense 
band at X 2619, and an inflexion towards X 2100, showing the 
existence of a band in this neighbourhood which is fused with a 
wide band in the extreme ultra-violet. These results are com- 
parable with those obtained with other ortho-, meta-, and para- 
derivatives of benzene. G. F. M. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Veratrole and 
Vanillin. Pierre Steiner (CompL rend,, 1923, 176, 744—746). — 
The absorption curve of veratrole is very similar to that of pyro- 
catechol, the introduction of two methyl groups into the molecule 
having but little influence on the absorption. There is a group 
of three narrow bands in the middle ultra-violet, and a fourth band 
broad and very pronounced in the extreme ultra-violet. The 
absorption curve of vanillin can be compared with that of pyro- 
catechol and veratrole, on the one hand, and of benzaldehyde, on 
the other. The same three narrow bands are found as in veratrole, 
but displaced somewhat towards the red, and three times as intense. 
There is, in addition, a new broad band in the middle ultra-violet 
which is attributable to the aldehyde group, and the broad band 
of veratrole in the extreme ultra-violet appears again in vanillin, 
displaced slightly towards the right, and twice as intense. 

G. F. M. 

Studies in Organic Compounds containing Sulphur. L 
The Effect on General Absorption due to tM Valency anil 
Mode of Linking of the Sulphur Atom. David Templeton 
Gibson, Hugh Graham, and Jambs Reid (T., 1923, 123, 874 — 881), 
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The Absorption of Light by H8Bmatopo]:ph3rrin. I. Kiko 
Goto (Biochem, Z,^ 1923, 135, 328 — ^343). — Four different pre- 
parations of pure hsematoporphjoin have been submitted to spectro- 
photometrio measurements in dilute alcoholic solution with or 
without the addition of ammonia, acetic acid, or hydrochloric 
acid. In neutral, ammoniacal, or acetic acid solution, the curves 
obtained by plotting the specific extinction coefficient against the 
wave-lengths show very good agreement in detail over the four 
absorption bands. When, however, the solutions are left exposed 
to the light of a metallic filament lamp for periods up to twelve 
hours, the bands change, the first and fourth disappearing’, and 
the second and third becoming merged more or less into one. In 
alcoholic solution to which concentrated hydrochloric acid had been 
added, there is only one absorption band, and it is unaffected by 
light. , H. K. 

The Absorption of Light by Hsematoporphyrin. II. Paxtl 
Him (Biochem, JZ., 1923, 135, 344 — 352). — The author has 
examined, spectrophotometricaUy, the colouring matter in the 
urine of a patient in an imdetermined pathological condition, and 
although the colouring matter was apparently closely alli^ to 
ha 0 matoporph 3 n*in, it was not identical, the positions oi the bands 
in alcoholic-ammoniacal solution and alcoholic-hydrochloric acid 
solution being different from those of hoematoporphyrin (see preceding 
abstract). " ^ H. K. 

The Absoration of Light by several Components. N. P. 

Peskov (J, Buss. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1916, 48, 1924 — 1952). — 
Mixtures of coloured substances are examined spectrophoto- 
metrically with a view to ascertaining what mutual influences 
their components have on each other. Only crystalloids follow 
Beer s law, separately, or in mixtures. The use of dyes, which are 
mainly colloidal substances, together with crystalloids is useless 
for the purpose of testing Beer’s law, and the absorption constants 
of such mixtures cannot be calculated by this law. The importance 
of this observation in connexion with the preparation of quantitative 
light filters for the determination of wave-lengths is pointed out. 
Mixtures of colloids only in exceptional cases follow Beer’s law, 
but usually vary from it owing to inter-adsorption of the componeilts, 
and light Alters made from mixtures of such substances must 
therefore in each case be separately calibrated. Thus in the case 
of a mixture of colloidal iron and malachite-green, the latter sub- 
stance distributes itself between the water and the colloidal 
hydrated ferric hydroxide in a constant ratio, depending on the 
concentrations of the two components. The value of spectro- 
photometric analysis for the investigation of the detailed processes 
of a reaction and the identiflcation of intermediate pimucts is 
emphasised. B. T. 

The Fluorescence and Coloration of Glass produced by 
)3«Ra3rs. J. R. Clarke (Phil, Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 735 — 736; cf. 
A., 1921, ii, 569).— Glass tubing, after treatment with radium 
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emanation until the oolour change ia complete, ia heated at diffexant 
temperatures and the duration of fluorescence measured. The 
time of fluorescence ranges from thirteen minutes at 110^ to thkty 
seconds at 350°. At the annealing temperatures, the decolorisation 
will be juractioally instantaneous. Since at these temperatures 
complex molecular changes take place, it is probable that the 
fluorescence and decolorisation of the glass are associated with 
changes in the state of molecular aggregation. The normal oolour 
of the radiated glass is brown, but when manganese is present it 
is purple. W. E. 6. 

Rotatory Power of Organic Compounds. H. Rttpb ( J. Chim. 
Phys., 1923, 20, 87 — 104). — A lecture on rotatory power delivered 
at Fribourg, Switzerland, April 30, 1922. J. F. S. 

Inhibition of the Photochemical Decomposition of Hydrogen 
Peroxide Solutions. I. William Theodore Anderson, jun., 
and Hugh Stott Taylor (J. Amer. Ghem, Soc,, 1923, 45, 650— 
662). — ^The rate of decomposition of hydrogen peroxide by ultra- 
violet light of wave-length XX 2000, 2650, 2930, and 3050, re- 
spectively, has been determined, and the inhibitory effect of some 
twenty-five organic substances of widely differing character 
examined at 25°. All such substances inhibit the decomposition, 
due to the absorbing of the light by the organic compounds, and 
this has been found to be true in the case of benzene, several 
esters, acids, amines, ketones, and alkaloids. The retarding action 
of amines and alcohols requires an explanation based on causes 
other than absorption. It is shown that the inhibitors act more 
efficiently when placed in the peroxide solution than when used as 
a screening solution of similar thickness and concentration. The 
reason of the more efficient functioning of the inhibitor in the 
solution is probably that one quantum of energy is capable of 
activating more than one molecule. Thus if tne stabiliser is 
acting as a screening solution, the peroxide being free from inhibitors, 
a quantum of light energy may slip through and enter the per- 
oxide solution and by successive activation decompose a number 
of molecules. On the other hand, if the stabiliser is in the peroxide 
solution and one quantum of light energy should succeed in 
activating a peroxide molecule, this molecule will decompose, 
liberating the energy quantum, which in its turn may activate 
another peroxide molecule or, coming within the sphere of influence 
of a molecule of inhibitor, may be converted into the less active 
ultra-red energy. J. F. S. 

Application of the Photochemical Law of Equivalence to 
Dilute Solutions. Heinz Gruss (Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 
144—160). — ^In continuation of the work of Noddack (A., 1921, 
ii, 668), the author finds that the photochemical reaction 2 CCl 3 Br+ 
CL+hv= 2 CCl 4 +Br 2 , in a medium consisting either of carbon 
tetrachloride or silicon tetrachloride, proceeds in a manner inde- 
pendent of the concentration of the triohlorobromomethane, at 
least down to a molecular concentration of 1/80 CClsBr in the 
former medium and 1/60 CClsBr in the latter. The results obtained 
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indicate that pure carbon tetrachloride is a non-acceptor of 
chlorine under the influence of light. Results contrary to this 
conclusion, reached by Noddack (&c. cH.) and by Plotnikov (A., 
1920, ii, 211; 1922, ii, 248) are attributed to the presence of 
impurities in the carbon tetrachloride employed by them. The 
reaction 2(X5l3Br+02==‘2COCl2+Br2+Cl2 can be influenced photo- 
chemically, and the velocity of reaction is independent of the 
concentration of CCl 3 Br and Og in carbon tetrachloride. Einstein's 
photochemical law applies to the reaction, and one molecule of 
bromine is produced per quantum of illumination. The results 
obtained by Noddack and in the present work indicate that reaction 
occurs between trichlorobromomethane and illuminated chlorine 
molecules characterised by a large Bohr quantum number, without 
previous dissociation into atoms. The lower limit for the period 
of existence of the molecules in such quantised condition, found 
from the reaction 2 CCLBr+ 02 +hv= 2 COCl 2 +Br 2 +ClB is sec.,’ 
compared with 2 X 10“® sec. in the case of the reaction studied by 
Noddack. J. S. G. T. 

Photolysis of Tartaric Acid and Hydroxy-acids. VoiiikEAR 
{Compt. rend,y 1923, 176, 742 — 744). — ^Undcr the influence of 
ultra-violet light, and to a much lesser degree in sunlight, hydroxyr 
acids and their salts undergo photolysis. Tartaric acid in 1% 
Solution after three hours’ exposure gave 3*5 c.c. of gas having 
the composition CO 2 66%, TIO 10%, Hg 21%, hydrocarbon 3%. 
The solution contained aldehydes and small quantities of a reducing 
substance of the nature of a sugar. Tn presence of alkalis, the 
carbon monoxide may disappear entirely, owing to condensation 
with a portion of the hydrogen with formation of the above- 
mentioned aldehydic substances. The homologues of tartaric acid 
behaved in a similar way. The decomposition is accelerated by 
the presence of catalysts such as uranyl acetate. G. F. M. 

Spectrophotoelectrical Sensitivity of some Halide Salts 6f 
Thallium, Lead, and Silver. W. W. Coblentz and J. F. Eckfobd 
(17.aS. Bureau of Standards, Sci, Papers, 1922, 18, 489 — 498; 
cf. this voL, ii, 51). — A definite relationship exists between crystal 
structure, chemical constitution, and atomic weight and spectro- 
photoelectrical sensitivity. The photoelectrical reaction of the 
halide salts of thallium, lead, and silver is confined to a narrow 
region at the violet end of the spectrum, being the narrowest and 
most sharply-defined reaction spectra of all substances yet in- 
vestigated, including the photoelectrical gas ionic reaction spectra of 
the alkali metals. With increase in the atomic weight of the acid 
element, the maximum of photoelectrieal reaction is shifted towards 
the long wave-lengths. The maximum of sensitivity of thallium 
chloride lies at 0*368 ft, of the bromide at 0*413 ft, and of the 
iodide at 0*455 ft. The position of the maximum for the latter is 
unaffected by lowering the temperature. The reaction curves are 
unsymmetrical, terminating abi iiptly on the long wave-length side, 
and giving a high photoelectrical reaction on the short wave-length 
side of the maximum. Lead iodide is the only lead halide which is 
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sensitive, and this gives a complex curve, showing an ill-defined 
maximum in the region of 0*45 fi and a sharply defined maximum 
at 0*52 ft. Silver halides are sensitive only when in a fused state, 
the chloride giving a maximum at 0*38/1, the bromide at 0*46 /a, 
and the iodide at 0*47 /i and 0*50 /i, respectively. Silver and 
potassium nitrates are not sensitive. W. E. G. 

Various Photoelectrical Investigations. W. W. Coblentz 
{U.S. Bureau of Standards ^ Sci, Papers^ 1922, 18, 585 — 607). — ^Arti- 
ficial preparations of molybdenum disulphide are not nearly so photo- 
electrically sensitive as the native mineral, especially that con- 
taining a relatively high iron content. The sensitivity is destroyed 
by heating above 700°, whereas that of stibnite is unaffected under 
similar treatment. 

Curves showing the photoelectrical sensitivity to light of 
different wave-lengths for cuprous oxide, a native lead-antimony 
sulphide, PbaSbSg, and iodine are given. Sulphides of tin, tungsten, 
and uranium, nitrates of silver and potassium, bismuth telluride, 
and molvbdenum selenide are not photoelectrically sensitive. 
fCf. 1923, May.] A. R. P. 

Some Properties of Resonance Radiation and Excited 
Atoms. K. T. Compton (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 750 — 760; 
cf. Horton and Davies, this vol., ii, 4). — ^Atoms and molecules in 
states of partial or complete ionisation, produced by suitable 
excitation, give to a gas properties quite different from those of 
the normal unexcited gas. Such properties include new lines in 
the absorption and resonance spectra, the production of band 
spectra as the result of molecular combination between the excited 
atoms, and increased ease of ionisation. The excited state in 
helium gas was shown by Kannenstine to persist for 0*0024 sec. 
after the exciting voltage was removed. Tliis permanence of 
excitation was ascribed to the occurrence of metastable helium 
atoms possessing a long life period. An alternative interpretation 
of this result is put forward in this paper. An electron the velocity 
of which exceeds that gained by falling through the resonance 
potential, V, collides with an atom, and displaces an electron 
from the normal to an outer orbit forming an excited atom. At 
the end of the average life of this atom, T, the electron falls back 
to the normal position, emitting its resonance radiation. Any 
other normal helium atom is capable of absorbing this radiation 
and emitting it after an interval, T. The radiation is thus passed 
from atom to atom tmtil it finally escapes, or is degraded to a 
non-resonance radiation. The time, 0*0024 sec., in Kannenstine's 
work will thus represent the time required for the resonance radiation 
to escape from the gas. The passage of resonance radiation through 
a gas may be treated as a problem in diffusion, and it is shown that 
Hie number and persistence of excited atoms depend Jointly on 
the time of activation, T, and on the square of the scattering 
coefficient, a^, of the resonance radiation. From this method of 
treatment, it apj^ars that the average life of the excited helium 
atom is not noticeably larger than that predicted by theoiy, or 
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very different from that of other substances. In the piesence of 
impurities, the resonance radiation may be altered in character 
by transformation into other wave-lengths to which the gas is 
more transparent. Thus the diffuse nature of the line corre- 
sponding with the helium atom excited by 20*4 volts may be 
ascribed to the production of unstable helium compounds between 
this atom and the impurities. W. E. G. 

Critical Electron Enei^es in Helium, and the Extreme 
Ultra-violet Spectrum. Ann Catharine Davies (PhU. 

1923, [vi], 45, 788—798; cf. A., 1921, ii, 672).— The value of the 
ionisation voltage for electrons in helium deduced from the lines 
in the extreme tdtra-violet observed by Lyman (cf. A., 1922, ii, 674) 
is mater than the experimental values of Horton and Davies, 
ana those of Franck and Knipping by 0*7 volt. In the present 
paper, the errors likely to arise in the experin^ental values of the 
former workers are discussed. The discovery of two critical 
radiation voltages of helium separated by only 0*8 volt introduces 
the possibility that an error of interpretation of the observed 
effects has been made. The first of these voltages, at 19*7 volts 
(corrected), gives a much smaller radiation current than the second 
at 20*5 volts, and it is po.ssible that the positive current due to the 
photoelectric effect of the former was so small that it was masked 
by the negative current from electrons escaping collision; hence 
toe first critical stage was missb^d in the earlier investigation. Thus 
the second critical stage may have been taken for the first, in 
which case the true value for the first critical radiation voltage is 
0*8 ±0*1 volt lower than the value given originally for this constant. 
Since the values given in subsequent papers were measured 
relatively to the first, a correction of the same amount must be 
applied to them also. The selection principle of Bohr does not 
appear to hold for transitions of electrons to the normal state. 
Evidence is brought forward to show that the transitions lo* 
or N--\8 must be possible. An explanation is given of the 
absence of the line N—\S from the Lyman spectra. The ability 
of current-voltage observations to reveal the existence of ultra- 
violet series spectra is discussed, and it is concluded that whereas 
the method may be expected to indicate the first lines of a series 
involving the return of an electron to the normal state, it would 
probably not reveal the higher members of those series. W. E. G. 

Excitation and Ionisation Potentials of Neon and Armn. 

G. Hertz (Proc, K, Akad. Wetenach, Amsterdam, 1923, 25, 442). — 
In a recent paper (A., 1922, ii, 733) the author described the measure- 
ment of the excitation and ionisation ];)otential8 of aigon and neon 
and based his calculations on the value 20*45 volts as the first 
ionisation potential of helium. Franck (A., 1922, ii, 811) has 
shown that this value is too high and that the figure 19*75 volts 
is much nearer the correct value. Using this value, the author 
has recalculated his results. The following values are recorded: 
Neon, excitation potentials 16*65 and 18*45 volts, ionisation 
potential 21*5 volts; argon, excitation potentials, 11*55, 13*0, 

11 * 
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iand 14’0 volts, ionisation potential 15-3 volts. The conclusions 
relating to the optical spectrum are not affected by this correction, 
since only the potential differences are used for them. Only the 
term 0*6 s, which corresponds with the normal state of the atom, 
must be diminished, and becomes 174000±1000 for neon and 
124000±1000 for argon. J. F. S. 

Critical Velocity of Electrons in Krypton and Excitation of 
the Spectrum of the Gas. Geobges DIijabdin (CompL rend., 
1923, 176, 894 — 897). — ^The critical velocity of electrons in kr3j)ton 
and the development of its spectrum was studied by means of the 
apparatus and method previously employed for argon and helium 
(tluB voL, ii, 47, 112). An incandescent filament of tungsten w as us ed 
as the source of the electrons. The ionisation potential of krypton 
was found to be 12’7±:0*2 volts, and the potential of double 
ionisation (simultaneous removal of two peripheral electrons) 
28*26 ±0’6 volts. A redetermination of the corresponding values 
for argon gave 16*2 ±0*2 volts and 34*0 ±0*6 volts, :^pectively. 
When the pressure is of the order of 1 mm., the ionisation of aigon 
can be observed to commence at 11*5 volts and of kiypton at 
0*8 volts. These potentials are probably resonance potentials. 
The ratios of the simple and double ionisation potentials of argon 
and krypton are equal within the limits of experimental error, 
which points to the identity of the structure of the peripheral 
layers of the atoms of the two gases. Krypton has, like argon, 
two entirely distinct spectra; the first spectrum appears from 
the commencement of ionisation and consists of a small number 
of lines, amongst which are the well-known yellow and green lines 
and a group in the blue. The second spectrum, consisting of a 
considerable number of lines of which the most intense are situated 
in the blue and violet, commences to appear at a potential of 28*26 
volts and the intensity increases to a maximum at 32 — 34 volts. 
The production of the first spectrum corresponds with the ionisation 
of the neutral atom, but the second spectrum, like the blue spectrum 
of argon, seems to be produced by several groups of different 
character. Certain lines result from the double ionisation of the 
atom, but others are probably emitted by atoms which have lost 
more than two peripheral electrons. G. F. M. 

The Separation of Isotopes. James Kendall and E. D. 
Ceittenden (Proc, Nat, Acad. 8ci., 1923, 9, 75— 78).— An outline 
of two methods by which an attempt is being made to isolate 
pure isotopes in significant quantity. The ionic migration method 
ia being tested with chlorine- and lithium-ions, the principle of 
the moving boundary being utilised. Sodium chloride dissolved 
ih agar-agar gel is inserted in the middle horizontal section of a 
moving boundary tube, and on the two sides of this section are 
placed, respectively, other sections containing sodium hydroxide 
and sodium acetate gels. These gels continue up right-angle 
bends, in which are placed a solution of sodium hydroxide and a 
solution of sodium acetate in concentrated acetic acid, respectively. 
On passing a current, the boundaries keep perfectly sharp, and the 
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conditionB are so fixed that they advance 12 to 18 inches a day. 
When the front chlorine boundary reaches the end of the last 
section, the apparatus is taken apart, the two rear sections are 
discarded, and two new sections containing hydroxide gel are 
fitted in front of the chloride tube. Ohlorinerions are forced to 
migrate into the two new sections, and the procedure is repeated 
until the chlorine-ions are passed through 100 ft. of gel. The 
chloride gel is then cut up into strips. Experiments with sodium 
iodide and thiocyanate have demonstrated that the front sections 
contain pure so^um iodide after the gel has moved only a few 
feet. Thus if the two chlorine-ions possess different mobilities, 
the faster moving ion should be found in the front section. No 
separation has been detected in the preliminary experiments, but 
the work is being continued. The method may be useful in 
the separation of the elements of the rare earths, and radium from 
barium. 

A discharge potential method of separation ia being tested which 
depends on the different concentration of the two isotopic chlorine- 
ions. Although it is unlikely that the decomposition potentials 
of the two isotopes are in any way different, if the Nernst concen* 
tratioh equation holds, the discharge potentials should differ by 
0'03 volt. It should therefore be possible to effect an electrolytic 
fractionation by this means. Chlorine, mercury, magnesium, and 
lithium are under investigationJin this connexion. W. E. G. 

Discharge Processes in Gases using Tesla Currents. 

Herbeet Fischer {Z. physikal Chem,, 1923, 104, 74 — 89).— A 
Tesla current of a maximum voltage of 25,000 has been allowed 
to pass through air, mixtures of nitrogen and oxygen, and other 
gases. The results show that oxygen, air, nitrogen, hydrogen, 
and argon give characteristic colours. The colour eidiibited by 
hydrogen is noteworthy; with a Tesla current of 10,000 volts, 
hydrogen gives an intense ultramarine colour which after a while 
b^omes greyish-blue. In all cases with oxygen and air, when a 
current of lower frequency and 9,200 volts is used, ozone is pro- 
duced, the quantity of ozone increasing almost proportionately 
with the driving energy of the current. It appears, however, to 
be possible to increase the yield by increasing the number of plates. 
With increasing distance between the electrodes the yield of ozone 
decreases, and it increases with decreasing rate of flow of the gas. 
Glass and aluminium ozonisers under identical conditions furnish 
approximately the same concentration of ozone, but ozonisers 
with a brass electrode furnish extremely small yields of ozone. 
With Tesla currents, the apparatus b^omes heated, so that 
external cooling becomes necessary. Nitrogen pentoxide is formed 
in small quantities, but nitrogen trioxide could not be detected. 
In mixtures of oxygen and nitrogen, the yield of ozone increases 
with the concentration of the oxygen. J. F. S. 

Detnrtnlnation of the Dipole Length of the Hydrogen 
Chloride Molecule by ElectrosU^iction Experiments. O. E. 
Fbivold and Odd Hassel {Physikal, Z., 1923, 24, 82 — 87). — By 

ll*-2 
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determining the increase of pressure in a dielectric composed of 
hydrogen chloride, due to charging the plates of a condenser, the 
authors find that the dipole len^h of the hydrogen chloride mole- 
cule is 0*31 Xl0~® cm., which is smaller than the value, 0*46 X 
10'® cm., deduced by Falkenhagen and Weigt 1922, 23, 87) 
from measurements of the dielectric constant of the gas. The 
nuclear distance is found to be 1*265x10'® cm., and the ratio of 
the two lengths is such that it is impossible to discriminate between 
the validity or otherwise of the formulae for the dipole moment 
deduced, respectively, by Debye and by Pauli on the classical and 
quantum theories. Such discrimination is possible only when the 
dipole length is greater than half and less than the whole of the 
nuclear distance. J« S. G. T, 

Recrystallisation of A]lo]rs which Contain a Eutectic. G. 

Tammann^ and K. Dahl [Z, anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 113 — 118). — 
The heating of a wire of a eutectic structure results in a decrease 
in its electrical resistance. In the case of pure metals, there is a 
temperature of m inim um resistance, but with eutectic wires the 
minimum resistance is not connected with a definite temperature 
(cf. Credner, A., 1913, ii, 280). W. T. 

Electrical Conductivity of some Gold-Iron Alloys. Ex- 
amples of the Electrical Behaviour of Limited Mixed Crystal 
Series. W. Guektleb and A. Schulze (Z. physikal, Chem,, 1923, 
104, 90 — 100). — ^The electrical conductivity of gold-iron alloys 
containing, respectively, 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 20, and 40% of gold has been 
measured at a series of temperatures between 0"^ and 200°, with the 
object of testing the validity of Matthiessen’s law (1861 — 1864). 
This law has been restated in the form that the absolute increase 
of the resistance on raising the temperature from 0° to 100° 
is independent of the increase of resistance brought about by the 
presence of mixed crystals, and has the same value as that calculated 
from the increase of resistance of the pure components when raised 
through the same temperature interval, that is, dWmldt^dW Idt, 
The experimental results show that the law in the form stated 
above is entirely true, and that it is not only true over the temper- 
ature range 0° to 100°, but also over any other temperature range. 
It may therefore be also stated in the form that within the range of 
a given state the differential quotient of the resistance and the 
temperature, dWjdt, increases in a given series of binary alloys 
proportionally to the volume concentration of the components. 

J. F. S. 

New Dielectric Constants. Rudolf Kjilleb (Biochem. Z., 
1923, 136, 163 — 168). — ^The dielectric constants of a number of 
physiologically important substances have been determined. They 
include albumin, pepsin, trypsin, globulin, saliva, and sera. H. K. 

The Theory of Electrolytic Ions. XXVIII. The Theory 
of the Determination of the Limiting Value of the Molecular 
Conductivity of Strong Electrolytes. Riohabd Lorenz and 
A. LandIs (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 278— 280).— Theoretical. 
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The authors’ experimental formulcB, 1 — xx^ll — yen' == constant 
^ a ; 1 — ariTa /l — ycr = constant = 6 ; 1 — a^Na /l — = con- 

Istaxit == c = b/a (this voL, ii, 9), where x and y are the rates of 
increase of mobility with dilution of the anion and kation, respec- 
tively, are now shown to be generally applicable to binary electro- 
lytes because they can be derived directly from Hertz’s law (A., 1912, 
ii, 120). By a simple mathematical transformation it is shown that 
for any binary electrolyte the value of 1 — x/l — y = g^UQlg\ = 
constant, where g* and g' are constants dependent only on the nature 
of the ion and not on the concentration, and and Vq are the 
limiting mobilities of the ions. H. H. 

The Potentials of Lead-Tin Alloys. S. D. Muzaffab ( Z . 
anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 254 — 256). — IVom measurements of the 
potentials of lead-tin alloys of compositions fropa 0% to 100% tin 
in potassium hydroxide solution and in a solution of lead acetate 
in acetic acid, in both of which electrolytes tin is more electro- 
positive than lead, the author concludes that it is highly probable 
that all these lead-tin alloys contain a complex containing about 
9% of tin (cf . A., 1904, ii, 336, 818 ; 1907, ii, 774, 837). H. H. 

Membrane Potentials and Cataphoretic Potentials of Pro- 
teins. Jacques Loeb (J. Oen. Physiol., 1923, 5, 505 — 519). — ^A 
comparison has been made of the membrane potentials of certain 
protein solutions and the citaphoretic potential difference of 
protein particles or collodion particles coated with protein, more 
particularly in respect of the influence of salts. The former potential 
difference is obtained by measuring the potential difference between 
the liquids on two sides of a membrane, that on one side containing 
the protein in solution, the latter from the velocity of the particles 
under a known potential gradient. Differences exist between the 
potentials, but in many points there is very marked similarity or 
identity. It is concluded that in both cases the forces inherent in 
the protein and linked with the membrane potential act as the 
determining factor, and that the forces inherent in the water 
surrounding the particles are secondary, and account for the 
differences. W. 0. K. 

An Electrochemical Method of Stud 3 ring Irreversible 
Organic Reductions. James B. Con ant and I^bert E. Lutz 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1047 — 1060). — Previous work on 
reversible reduction of organic substances (this vol., ii, 9) has been 
extended. The potential of the following combination is measured : 
Pt|Solution A : reducing agentjSolution A : quinhydrone|Pt. 
The material under investigation is then added to the half-oell 
containing the reducing agent (quinol), and it is noted whether 
the potential alters during the following thirty minutes. A rise 
of potential indicates that reduction occurs. In this way, upper 
potential limits for the reduction of a series of carbonyl derivatives of 
ethylene have been determined, in acetone and alcoholic solutions. 
The results show that the potential at which the substance is 
irrertoibly reduced is approximutely proportional to the reactivity 
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of tho carbonyl group. The reduction of nitrosobenzene to phenyl*^ 
hydroxylamine is shown to be reversible, and the potential is 
measured. Preliminary values are given for a series of nitrogen 
compounds, which are irreversibly reduced. 

A theory of irreversible reductions is advanced which qualitatively 
connects the “ apparent reduction potential ” with a true oxidation- 
reduction potential of the substance in question. W. S. N. 

Concentration Cells in Non-aqueous Solvents. A. N. 

Sachanov and A. M. Grinbaum (J. Buss, Phys. Ghem. Soc,, 
1916, 48, 1794 — 1806). — The E,M.F, of concentration cells of 
silver nitrate in pyridine solution is investigated; it is for very 
small concentrations of silver nitrate (from 0*01iV^ to 0*00042V^) 
little different from that calculated by Nernst’s theory, or obtained 
with aqueous solutions. With greater concentrations, wide 
variations from theory are observed, due to the formation of 
complex kations and to anomalous (Association. The dqgree of 
dissociation of silver nitrate in pyridine solution is calculated, and 
found to decrease rapidly as the concentration becomes ^eater 
than O^lN. Minimum dissociation occurs with a normal scuution, 
whilst at higher concentrations the degree of dissociation again 
increases owing to anomalies in dissociation. R. T. 

Action of Gelatin on Concentration Cells. Ren^ Audubbbt 
(Coinpt. reiul,, 1923, 176, 838 — 840). — The addition of gelatin to 
the concentration cells Agl-AgNOg, AgCl-AgNOg, and AggS- 
AgN 03 caused a diminution of the electromotive force when it 
was added to the silver nitrate solution, and an increase when the 
addition was made in the neighbourhood of the other electrode. 
The action of the gelatin is therefore to diminish the concentration 
of silver-ions, and given that c = JKr/9G600i(7/c, where C is the 
concentration of silver-ions in the nitrate solution, and c that of 
the same ions at the other electrode, a measurement of c with and 
without the addition of gelatin is all that is required to give the 
diminution in concentration of the silver-ions caused by the addition 
of varying amounts of gelatin, by substitution in the expression 
C — C' = c[e96600€/J?T — jBT], The determinations 

showed that the quantity of ions fixed by the gelatin was a continuous 
function of the concentration O' of the ions in equilibrium with the 
colloi(i, which could be expressed as 0 — O' == AC'p, where p is a 
coefficient independent of the concentration of the gelatin and of 
the nature of the cell. Its value approximated to 0-6, showing that 
the formula given by Freimdlich to represent an adsorption isotherm 
can be applied to the equilibrium between the silver-ions and the 
gelatin. It seems therefore that the silver- ion forms an adsorption 
complex with the gelatin. The influence exercised by gelatin in 
the formation of a fine electrolytic deposit can be attnbuted to 
an increased cathodic polarisation. 

Binaetallic Electrode System Applied to Neutralisation 
Reactions. H. H. Willard and Ploeenob Fenwick (J. Amer» 
Chem. Soc,, 1923, 45, 716 — 716). — ^In an attempt to use bimetallio 
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electrode systems in neutralisation reactions, it was found that the 
electrodes reacted very sluggishly in the region of the neutral point. 
The addition of potassium bromate to the solution did not improve 
matters, but on the addition of neutral hydrogen peroxide the 
electrodes. regained their normal activity and retained it up to the 
neutral j^int. A potential difference persisted up to 0*3-^*4 c.c, 
of OlJ/^-titrating solution of the end-point, it then began to decrease 
and at the neutral point a clear, sharp, downward break occurred. 
With the reversed titration, a rise preceded the end-point, which 
was marked by a break upwards of about 100 mv. In both cases, 
the point of the maximum velocity of potential change is exactly 
coincident with the “ green point ” of bromothymolsulphone- 
phthalein, which corresponds with a Ph value of 6*8. In neither 
case was the end-point permanent. Rapid stirring of the solution 
favoured the absorption of carbon dioxide to such an extent that 
variable results were obtained in consecutive titrations approaching 
the neutral point from the alkaline side. Wi^ the approach on 
the opposite side the crawl as the end-point was passed is not 
sufficient to impair seriously the clarity of the break. The method 
appears to offer possibilities for the development of a new type of 
hydrogen electrode which is unique in its independence of an 
external gas supply. J. F. S. 

* Electrol]rtic Dissociation of Water in Salt Solutions. £. 

Linde (Z. Ehktrochem., 1928, 29, 163 — 168). — ^The respective 
viscosities of solutions of lithium chloride and calcium chloride 
of various concentrations up to saturation (44*1% and 46*4%, 
respectively), at 25°, have been determined, and the results indicate 
that the product of viscosity and electrical conductivity in each 
case increases continuously with increase of concentration of the 
solutions. Values of the viscosities determined have been applied 
to correct the values found by Palmaer and Melander (A., 1915, 
ii, 727) for the EM,F, of hydrogen electrodes in aqueous solutions 
of lithium chloride and calcium chloride of various concentrations, 
such correction being necessary owing to the contact difference of 
potential between tue two solutions employed, arising from a 
difference in their viscosities. Corresponding values of normality 
and corrected EM,F, for lithium chloride solutions at 22° are : 
l*5i\r, 0*124; l*8i\^, 0*127; 3 0i\r, 0*115; S 0*112; 7*2i\r, 0*052 
volt. In the case of solutions of calcium chloride at 25*6°, corrected 
values were determined as follows : 0*65N, 0*168; ' 1*50V, 0*131 ; 
2*18i^, 0*098 ; 2*60iV^, 0*106; 4*001^, 0*053 ; 5*07JVr, 0*038 volt. 
The respective relative concentrations of hydrogen-ions in the 
various solutions are calculated from the corrected valu^ of 
by Ncmst*s formula. J. S. Q. T. 

The Elfictrocffiemieti^ of Non-aqueoas Sehillons. IQ. 
Electrolytic Deposition of Alkali Metals fr o m Solotions In 
Anhy^droos Pyndine. Bobxbt MOlleb, F. HOlzl, A. Poktoni, 
and 0. WnvTEBSTEmxB (Monatah,, 1923, 43, 419-*437; el. A., 
1922, ii, 612; Kahlenbe^, A., 1900, ii, 521, and * Patten and 
Hott, A., 1908, ii, 253). — ravious work is continued, the standard 
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electrode already described being used for measurements; in the 
following, potentials are referred to the electrode AglO’l-ft^Ag^O^ 
in pjrridme =0, unless otherwise indicated. The d^omposition 
potentials for 0*1JV, and saturated solutions of lithium chloride 
in pyridine are, respectively, 4* 18, 4*06, and 4*06 volts. With a 
mercury cathode, the three solutions give the same value, —2*83 
volts. The deposition potential of Uthium (.R^IiCl solution) is 
3*1 volts (Sp=2*82 volts), the corresponding anodic potential 
being 0*85 volt (J27p=l*3 volts). Using a more delicate electro- 
meter, the following results were obtained : Lithium potentials 
for saturated and A -lithium chloride solutions are, respectively, 
3*09 and 3*12 volts. The corresponding anodic potentials are 
0*73 and 0*74 volt. For .A^-lithium chloride, the lithium potential 
referred to the hydrogen electrode is 2*83 volts. The decom- 
position potentials vaiiSi from 3*8 to 3*9 volts (values of deposition 
potential are obtained in all cases by producing the straight portion 
of the polarisation curves downwards, to meet the potential axis). 

The presence of water in iV-lithium chloride (pyridine) solutions 
gives rise to totally different cathodic and anodic polarisation 
curves, probably owing to the separation of lithium hydroxide 
(see Patten and Mott, toe. cit.). 

The ceU, LilLiCllO‘liVrAgN 03 |Ag, has E 3*16 and 3*2 volts for 
N and 0*l^-lithium chloride, respectively. 

Similar measurements with lithium nitrate gave : Cathodic 
potentials, 2*00 and 1*90 volts, anodic potentials, 3*06 and 3*09 
volts for saturated and iV'-lithium nitrate, respectively. Decom- 
position potentials* (for saturated solution) 6*01 volts. The cell 
Li|LiNO 3 f 0 *lA^AgNO 3 lAg has E 2*86, 3*05, 3*10, and 3*16 volts 
for the four concentrations, saturated, JV-, 0*liV^-, and 0*01iV^-lithium 
nitrate (in pyridine), respectively. 

Sodium is not deposit^ from sodium iodide-pyridine solutions 
under conditions similar to those used in the case of lithium. With 
sodium thiocyanate no definite polarisation figures were obtain- 
able. Emmert’s dipyridine sodium (A., 1921, i, 268) may be 
resTOnsible for these irregularities. The anodic polarisation in 
earn case was more definite. Sodium nitrate solutions conducted 
too badly to allow of their investigation. 

With potassium thiocyanate, one of the few potassium salts 
soluble in pyridine, no separation of metal occurred on a platinum 
electrode, but, using a mercury cathode, separation occurred 
readily and the constant potential of 1*77 volts was ob^rved, the 
corresponding potential for the anode being 0*42 volt. The cell 
K|KCNS(8aturated solution)[ 0 *li^AgN 03 lAg gave 2*68 volts. 

E. E. T. 

, A New Method to Determine the Hydration of Ions. The 
H3^dration of the Lithium-ion. Geobge BABonovsKt (Bee. 
tfo/v, cWw., 1923, 42, 229 — ^239). — ^The author describes a new form 
of apparatus for determining the transport number and hydration 
of ions, and gives the results of a series of experiments carried out 
with, solutions of lithium chloride, The value fo? the hydration 
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of the liihium-ion was found by determining the change in mass 
and concentration of the electrode solutions and shows that the 
ion adds one molecule of water assuming that the hydration of the 
cUorine-ion is zero. The transport number of the lithium-ion in 
decinormal solution of the chloride is 0*3128 ±0’0048. H. J. E. 

The Ionising Power of Molten Lithium Bjdride. A. Guntz 
and Benoit {Compt, rend,, 1923, 176, 970 — 971). — ^The electroljrsis 
of the solution of lithium carbide in molten lithium hydride obtained 
by the action of lithium on ethylene results in a separation of 
carbon at the anode. This is not due to the action of hydrogen 
on the carbide, which only occurs above 600®, and it is concluded 
that the carbide is ionised in the molten hydride. It was found 
that no hydrogen was evolved at the anode with a voltage below 
0*1, whilst deposition of carbon occurred at 0*05 volt. Similar 
results were obtained with solutions of calcium carbide in lithium 
or calcium hydride, or a mixture of lithium or calcium hydride 
and chloride. The nitrides of the alkaline-earth metals are also 
soluble in the corresponding hydrides, and appear to be ionised 
in a similar way. G. F. M. 

The Formation of a Reducing Substance at the Cathode by 
the Electrolysis of Acid and Alkaline Solutions. G. Tammann 
(Z. anorg, Chem., 1923, 126, 176 — 178). — The cathode liquid after 
the electrolysis of a dilute sol]ition of sodium or potassium hydroxide 
or sulphuric acid has the pro^rty of reducing an alkaline solution 
of silver. The reducing agent is unstable, and one-half of it dis- 
appears in one day. It is shown that this reduction cannot be 
due to the presence of ferrous hydroxide or to active hydrogen 
(Hj). Attempts were made to extract the reducing agent with 
benzene, the benzene solution being then shaken with hydrochloric 
acid; the concentration of the substance was found to have thus 
increased tenfold. The author does not speculate as to the nature 
of the substance, pure specimens of which could not be obtained. 

W. T. 

The Electrrahoresis of Chromic Solutions. F. L. Seymoub- 
JoNES (Ind, mg, Chem., 1923, 15, 265 — 266). — ^Thompson and 
Atkin have recently suggested {J, Soc, Leather Trades Chem,, 
1922, 6, 267) that in chrome liquors used in tanning, the active 
tanning agent is a negatively charged chromium complex, but 
electrophoresis experiments on normal and basic solutions of 
chromic chloride and sulphate and of chrome alum showed that 
anodic migration of chromium occurs only in basic sulphate solu- 
tions, and therefore no such negative complex can exist in solutions 
of the chloride or of chrome alum. Since, however, basic chloride 
solutions tan hide powder in a perfectly normal fashion, the theory 
that a negatively charged chromium complex is always the active 
tanning agent cannot be maintained. G. F. M. 

The Magneto-chemical Effect. A. N. Schtsohukabev {J. 
Buss, Phys, Chem, 8oc,, 1916, 48, 1785—1793). — ^Barium chloride 
solution is electrolysed in a strong magnetic field. A stream of 
positively charged particles is observed to emanate from the region 
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of the solution where liberation of ions take place. These particles 
mpve with great velocity, as they are able to penetrate a layer 
of solution 1 cm. in thickness, the minimum penetrative power 
observed being half as great. The nature of these particles is not 
certain, but it seems possible that they are produoi^ as a result 
of the disintegration of the chlorine atom. A platinum-platino- 
iridium thermo-element placed in the solution within range of the 
particles gives a perceptible heat effect, so that thw appear to 
possess considerable kinetic energy. A stream of negatively 
charged particles is also observed, but these have not up to the 
present been investigated. R. T. 

A New Method for the Control of Thermostats. D. J. Bsaveb 
and J. J. Beaver (Ind, Eng, Chem ,, 1923, 15, 369 — 361). — ^An 
apparatus is described by means of which it is possible to main- 
tain water or oil thermostats of capacities of 10 — ^ litres constant 
to 0*001® over long periods of time with little attention. Sparking 
at the mercury contact which causes surface oxidation of the metal 
is eliminated by using a very small current across the contact, and 
amplifying it sufficiently by means of a vacuum tube to actuate a 
magnetic relay or other current controlling mechanism. With a 
120 volt direct current supply, and a resistance of 1 megohm 
between the grid of the vacuum tube and the mercury contact, 
the current across the latter is approximately 2x10'"® amperes, 
which is far too small to produce an arc at the contact surface. 
When the thermoregulator is not fastened rigidly to the thermo- 
stat, the mercury surface oscillates rapidly. This increases the 
sensitiveness of regulation, but it is desirable to slow the oscillation 
down to a frequency of about 2 per second by placing a condenser 
of 0*1 microfarad edacity in parallel with the resistance between 
the grid and the :^ment. The thermoregulator consists of a 
glass spiral filled with toluene or turpentine, to the upper end of 
which a capillary U-tube of 1'5 mm. bore is sealed. TUs is filled 
with mercu^, and a platinum wire sealed in the lower part of 
the U-tube is used to make one contact, whilst a fine iron or nickel 
wire makes the adjustable contact in the capillary. Back lash at 
the mercuiy contact is thus eliminated as neither of these metals is 
wetted by the mercury. A Monel metal tube charged with mercury 
provides a more sensitive regulator, and should be used if the 
room temperature is liable to fluctuate 5° or more from the bath 
temperature. G. F, M. 

The Heat of Vaporisation and the Difference in the Specific 
]9eat8 of the Saturated Vapour and of the Liquid States for 

Neon. E. Mathias, C, A. Crommeun, and H. Kambrlingh 
Oknes (G(mpt. tend,, 1923, 176, 939— 940).— The latent heat of 
vaporisation of neon was calculated from the Clapeyron-Clausius 
formula L^T — l/S)dpldT, the densities 8 and 8' of the liquid 
and saturated vapour at T° and a pressure p being obtained from 
earlier work (A., 1922, ii, 472). The values found for L as a 
function of the temperature are closely expressed by the equation 
Xr»=4d’S6922(r.-3r)-l-744347(r,-2’)a+0 0371203(2’.-r)»,wbpre 
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is the absolute critical temperature. The difference in the 
specific heats of the liquid and the saturated vapour m' was 
then obtained from the equation m'--m^dLldT--LIT, The value 
was strongly negative at the critical point, and remains negative 
at all temperatures, with a maximum at a temperature !r/Te=0’74. 
The values found for neon at a temperature T/r<.==*0*6 were as 
foUows; Tc 44-38°, L 20 8, ML 420, and L^|pc 0 374, where ML 
is the molecular heat of vaporisation, A the critical density, and 
Pe the critical pressure. A comparison with the corresponding 
values for oxygen, argon, nitrogen, and hydrogen shows that the 
deviations from the law of corresponding states increase as the 
critical temperature decreases. G. F. M. 

Relation between the Dipole Moment and Heat of Sublim- 
ation of the Hydrogen Hs^des. M. Born and H. Kobkfsld 
(Physihal, Z., 1023, 24, 121 — 124). — ^The authors suggest that 
crystals of the hydrogen halides are built up of cubical crystal 
lattices, the unit cube of the lattice consistu^ of two congpient 
regular tetrahedra, at the corners of which molecular dipoles 
having their positive poles directed respectively towards and away 
from the centre of the cube are arranged. By considering the 
attractive and repulsive forces arising from such an arrangement 
of dipoles, an expression is deduced for the heat of sublimation of 
the respective halides, in the form iS= 1*665 xlO^p^/Af, where 8 
is tlie heat of sublimation, 'P'the dipole moment, d the density, 
and M the molecular weight of the respective halides. Values of 
the dipole moment calculated from the respective heats of sublim- 
ation by means of this equation are: HCl, 2*90x10^^; BEBr, 
3*35 X 10“^® ; and HI, 3*89 X 10“^®. Frivold and Hassel (this voL, 
ii, 283) found 1*48 X 10~^®, and Falkenhagen and Weigt 2*16 x 10“* i® 
for the dipole moment of HCl. The calculated values for Hd and 
HBr are respectively half those calculated from the experimental 
values of Kratzer for the nuclear distances in the two cases, and 
constitute an upper limit in each case. It is shown that values 
of the respective heats of ionisation of HCl and HBr calculated 
by means of the formula 2*388 x . e®(l+4s/ro)/rQ where N is 

the appropriate Loschmidt number, the nuclear distance, 8 the 
distance tetween the centre of gravity of the outer electrons of 
the halogen and the core, and e has the customary significance 
agree very closely with the experimental values found by Knipping 
(A., 1922, ii, 186). J. S. G. T. 

Vapour Pressure of Copper Oxide and of Copi>er. Edward 
Mack, Gerard G. Ostsrhof, and Hobart M, £[ranbr (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soe,, 1923, 45, 617 — 623). — ^The vapour pressure of coppei* 
and copper oxide has been determined by the djmamic method. 
A stream of nitrogen was led over the heated copper and passed 
into water which removed the whole of the copper vapour; in, 
the case of the oxide oxygen was used instead of nitrogen. Tbo 
amount of copper in the water was estimated by measuring the 
acceleration in the rate of oxidation of sodium sulphite by dis* 
solved oxygen tn-ought about by the copper in the W4ter (Titof„: 
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A., 1904, ii, 113). The following values of the vapour pressure are 
recorded: copper oxide, 600°, 10“*^ mm.; 800°, lO^* mm.; 900°, 
7xl0~*mm.,andl000°, 10“^mm. ; copper, 810°, 6x10"^ mm. The 
value for copper oxide at 1000° does not represent a true vajwur 
pressure for this substance, for at this temperature the vapour is a 
mixture of cupric and cuprous oxides. The heat of vaporisation 
of cupric oxide over the temperature range 600 — 800° has been 
calculated, and the value 63,000 cal. obtained. The present results 
have been compared with those of other workers and a satisfactory 
agreement has been found. J. F. S. 

Vapour Pressures of certain Hydrated Metal Sulphates. 

Clebtobd D. Cabpenter and Enic R. Jette (J. Amer , Chem . 
8oc., 1923, 45, 578 — 590). — The vapour pressure of the tri- and 
penta-hydrates of copper sulphate, the heptahydrate of magnesium 
sulphate, the eight-thirds hydrate of cadmium sulphate, the hepta- 
hydrate of cobalt sulphate, and the monohydrate of manganese 
sidphate has been determined at a series of temperatures by the 
static method. A Bremer-Frowein tensimeter of modified struc- 
ture has been used in the work, which is described together with 
manipulative details necessary to eliminate the usual errors. In 
all determinations, the value was reached from both sides. The 
vapour pressures of the saturated solutions of some of the hydrates 
have also been determined at 20 — 90°. A new transition point 
has been found for the heptahydrate of cobalt sulphate at 45*1°, 
and for the eight-thirds hydrate of cadmium sulphate at 41*5°, 
The transition point for the change from the heptahydrate of 
magnesium sulphate to the hexahydbrate is found to lie at 48*4° ; 
this point was previously found by van der Heide (A., 1894, ii, 92) 
to lie between 48*0° and 48*5°. The heat of the reaction AB . a:H20+ 
AB . (14-a^)H20+Qp has been calculated in each case, where 
Qp is given by the relation Qp=RT^ . d logepIdT, so that Qp is 
therefore the heat of reaction per mol. of water at constant pressure. 
The average values of Q are CuSO.jSHgO, 13256; CuS04,5Ho0, 
13268; CdS04,8/3H20, 11170; MgS04,7H20, 14035; MgS04,6H20 
(saturated solution), 9741; CoS04,7H20, 12795; and CoS04,6H20 
(saturated solution), 9760. The value of Q usually changes most 
abruptly at the transition point, and it is nearly constant as long 
as the same phases are present. On account of this fact, most 
transition points are readily found by the intersection of the lines 
drawn through the points determined by the Jogp and 1 /T relation- 
ship. J. F. S. 

The Vapour Pressures of Saturated Solutions of Alums. 

Staotslav Macisohevski (J. RtL88. Phys. Chem, Soc., 1916, 48, 
1916 — 1923), — ^The vapour-pressure curves for potassium \nd 
ammonium alums are plotted, in order to see whether the empirical 
formula of Speranski (A., 1913, ii, 923) connecting vapour pr^sure, 
temperature, and concentration of solutions is applicable to double 
salts. These curves consist each of two curves, intersecting, in the 
case of potassium alum at 79*5° and in the case of ammonium 
alum, at 82*7, indicating that at these points chemical change of 
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the alums ooours. Bertrand’s formula connecting vapour pressure 
and temperature is not applicable to the curves for these two 
alums as a whole, but only to each portion separately. Speranski’s 
formula is not applicable to the potassium alum curve, and is only 
applicable to the ammonium alum curve below 82*7°. R, T, 

The Form of the Vapour-pressure Curve at High Temper- 
atures. II. The Curve for Sodium Cyanide. Chbistopheb 
Kblk Ingold (T., 1923, 123, 885 — 891). 

Relationship between the Properties of Liquid Substances. 

W. Hebz (Z. Elektrochem.y 1923, 110 — 111). — ^An equation has 

been deduced from the revised Trouton rule and the Clausius- 
Clapeyron vapour-pressure formula which gives a connexion 
between the boUing point of a liquid and its vapour pressure at a 
given temperature. This equation has the form Iogpi=log7fl0— 
(9*51og T,— 0-007!r,)(!r,— Ti)/4-57Ti, where is the vapour 
pressure at the temperature and Tg the boiling point of the 
liquid. The agreement between the calculated and experimentally 
determined vapour pressure, whilst moderately good, is not 
sufficiently near to make the formula trustworthy for the cal- 
culation of vapour pressures. With liquids of medium boil^ 
point which are not associated, the surface tension at the boiling 
point can be calculated from the density at the boiling point 
and the molecular weight by the formula y:=TgS^I^9-5 log jT,— 
0’007r,)/20if2/3, where M is the molecular weight, and S the density 
at the boiling point. The calculated results are sufi&ciently near 
the experimental values except in the case of carbon disulphide, 
where the two values differ by about 30%. The gas constant can 
also be calculated approximately from the boiling point by the 
formula i?=:3875(9’5 log T,— 0’007r,), The calculated results are 
from 15 — ^20% higher than the true value. J, P. S. 

The Determination of Boiling Points by Distillation from 
Test-tubes. A. K. Boldybev {J. Rms. Phys, Chem, fifoc., 1916, 
48, 1862 — 1870), — ^A slight modification of the method described 
by Pawlewski (A., 1881, 642) for the determination of the boiling 
point of small quantities of substances. A small test-tube, pro- 
vided with a side-tube, and a cork through which a thermometer 
passes, is wrapped round with asbestos, and fits into an aperture 
cut in a sheet of the same material. The lower end of the tube 
which protrudes through the asbestos sheet is heated with a naked 
flame until the contents boil. The thermometer reading at first 
rises, then remains constant for some time, this temperature being 
taken as the boiling point, and then again rises, owing to super- 
heating. Th^ best results are obtained by keeping the bulb of the 
thermometer at least 4 cm. above the level of the liquid, so as to 
avoid the spattering of the superheated liquid. By this method 
triphenylamine gave b. p. 364*8*^ (corr.). Its solubility in 100 g. 
of ethyl and of methyl alcohol is measured, and«is in the former 
solvent 0-74 g. at 19— 20*5®, and 6-6 g. at 74®, and for the latter 
0-73 g. at 19—20-6®, and 3-3 g. at 65®. R. T. 
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Distillaiion of Ssnall Qiiantities of Liquids. Fbanz Lakyab 
and Limwio ZBcmnaiR {MmcUsh., 1923, 43, 405 — 412). — Fractional 
distillation of small quantities (1 to 3 drops) of liquid mixtures is 
readily effected, tising a glass tube 50—60 mm. long and 5 — 8 mm. 
wide,* sealed at one end, and constricted once or twice near the 
open end. The liquid (absorbed by a little asbestos wool at the 
closed end) may be separated, by careful heating with a nucro- 
burner, into as many as ten fractions, which are drawn successively 
into capillary tubes suitable for b. p. determinations. Eleven 
separations effected in this manner show that the method is capable 
of general application. E. E. T, 

A Laboratory Fractionatizig Column. H. T. Clabkb and 
E. J. Rahrs {Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 349).— The column 
consists of a P^ex tube 90 cm. long and 20 mm. in diameter, 
having a series of semi-bulbs sucked in, beginning 15 cm. from the 
top and arranged at an angle of 90° on the periphery of the tube. 
Opposite each bulb a point is poked in to within 1 mm. of the 
upper part of the inner convex surface of the bulb. At 8 cm. from 
the upper end of the column a side arm is fused in, similar to that 
of a Claisen flask, and the delivery tube situated at the mid-point 
of its vertical portion is bent so as to ascend for a short distance 
before descending to the condenser. At the top of the column is 
fixed a Pyrex tube 16 cm. long and 15 mm. diameter through which 
cold water can be circulated, and the entire length of the column 
below the side arm to within 8 cm. of the lower end is jacketed 
with a glass tube, tubulated at each end, and secured by rubber 
stoppers. The position of the water-cooled tube is adjusted to 
suit the boiling point of the liquid which is being distilled so that 
10 to 15 times as much condensate is returned to the flask as collects 
in the receiver. For very low boiling liquids, the jacket may be 
filled with water, or cold air drawn through at a regulated rate. 
For high boiling liquids, the tubulations are closed so that the 
jacket acts as a heat insulator. G. F. M. 

Calorimetric Researches. IV. Determination of the Heat 
of Combustion of Sucrose ; Suitability of this Substance as 
a Thermochemipal Standard. P. E. Vbrkade and J. Coops, 
jun. {Bee. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 205—228; cf. P. E. Verkade, 
A., 1922, ii, 740). — ^The authors consider that a second standard 
substance is necessary for thermochemical work and give reasons 
for testing sucrose as a possible substitute for naphthalene. As 
a result of a series of experiments, the ratio of the heat of com- 
bustion of benzoic acid to that of sucrose was found to be 1*6026 
(air), the corresponding figure for naphthalene and sucrose being 
2*4362 (air). In a review of the various objection^ which have 
been raised to the use of sucrose, the reasons in favour of using 
that substance are adduced but the tendency to incomplete com- 
bustion and the diflficulty of ignition cannot be obviated. The 
condlusion is drawn that none of the substances hitherto investigated 
is quite satisfactory as a secondary standard. The values obtained 
for sucrose, on the assumption that the heat of combustion of 
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belizoio acid is 6324 caLig- per g, (air), are 3946 (air) and 3944 
(vacuum). H. J. E. 

The Variation of Heats of Solution with the Temperature. 
Paul Monbain-Monval (CompL rend., 1923, 176 , 88^—892). — 
In order to demonstrate the influence of temperature on the heat 
effects of solution, dilution, etc., the following measurements 
were made at 0° and at the ordinary temperature of the heats 
of solution, etc., of sodium, potassium, and ammonium nitrates, 
potassium and ammonium chlorides, and potassium sulphate : 
molecular heat of solution in a large quantity of water, Q; heat 
absorbed by dilution of the saturated solution to the above 
dilution, D ; heat of addition of 1 mol. HoO to a large quantity 
of saturated solution, E*; and heat of addition of a quantity of 
water sufficient to diiMolve at saturation 1 mol. of the salt, E, Li 
representing the heat limit of solution in saturated solution, was 
calculated from the relation Li^Q—D—E, and as a check on the 
result the same quantity was obtained by a slight extrapolation 
of the experimental results obtained by the direct solution of the 
salt in solutions of increasing concentration. The complete results 
are given in tabular form, and they show in all cases a distinct 
difference in the values obtained at 0® and at the ordinary temper- 
ature (18 — 19®). G. P. M. 

Dilatometric Researclies....on Potassiiun Aluminium Sul- 

J hate. (Mixb) E. N. Ivanova (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. 8oc.^ 1916, 
8, 1905—1916), — It was noticed by Wiedeman (A., 1883, 780) 
that potassium alum contracts when heated above 61 [3*^^ ^ ^ 
dilatometer, and he explains this as being due to dissociation of 
the constituent molecules of the alum. This experiment was repeated, 
but no contraction was observed up to 87*3®, using either mercury 
or paraffin as the dilatometer liqmd. The contraction observed 
by Wiedeman was probably due to the slow filling up of the 
interstices of the powdered alum by mercury. The use of paraffin 
above 75® is not recommended, as expansion of air adsorbed on 
the solid causes an abnormal expansion in the dilatometer. This 
adsorbed air is very difficult to eliminate. R. T. 

Force of Adhesion in Solutions. IV. Influence of Tem- 
perature on the Partition of Substances between two Phases. 

Serg. Wosnessbnski (Z. physikal. Ghem.^ 1923, 104 , 46 — 60).— 
A theoretical paper, in which, on the basis of Schilov and lupin’s 
work on the adsorption of substances by charcoal (A., 1920, ii, 691 ; 
1922, ii, 626) and Iljin^s theoretically deduced formula for the 
influence of temperature on the adsorption equilibritun {Nadvr. 
Mosicauer physihwiss. Inst.y 1, 219), the author has examined bis 
previously published adsorption results and those of other authors. 
The calculated results show that the experimental values for the 
partition of succinic add between ether and water, benzoic add 
between benzene and water, ferric thiocyanate between water and 
ether, the adsorption of physiological salt solution by animal 
membrane and the adsorption of water by beans, are all in agree- 
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ment with the values calculated by Iljin’s formula, 

thus showing that the essential process is the same in all cases. 

J. P. S. 

Adsorption of Gases by Solids and the Thickness of the 
Adsorbed Layer. M. H. Evans and H, J. Geoege {Proc. Boy. 
Soc,, 1923, [A], 103 , 190 — 193). — By direct determination, the 
authors find the thicluiess of the adsorbed layer of carbon dioidde 
on glass fibres having an average area of 9*093 X 10* sq. cm. per g. 
to be equivalent to that of 5*5 molecular layers, assuming the 
a^orbed gas to exist as a film having the density of liquid carbon 
dioxide. The equilibrium pressure was found to be 121*46 mm., 
and using Mulfarth’s data (Ann, Phyaiky 1900, [iv], 3 , 328) for 
relative Sorption at 0° and at this pressure, the following results 
were calculated for the respective thicknesses of the adsorbed 
layer for the following gases : sulphur dioxide, 32*1 ; ammonia, 
39*9 ; nitrous oxide, 4*6 ; acetylene, 3*5 molecular layers. These 
values are considerably greater than the values, not greater than 
the diameter of a single molecule, required by Langmuir’s theory 
(A., 1918, ii, 430), and deduced from experiments with gases at 
low pressures. J. S. G. T. 

A Case of Simultaneous Positive and Negative Adsor]>tion. 

M. A. Rakuzin and (Mlle) G. P. Pekarskaja (J. Ruaa, Phya, 
Chem, 8oc,y 1916, 48, 1889—1890). — The adsorption of Bismarck- 
brown by gelatin and by leather powder is found to consist of 
both positive and negative adsorption. The increase in the con- 
centration of the solution, owing to adsorption of water, shows 
the latter, whilst the former is shown by the decolorisation of the 
solution. An increase in the optical rotation of the solution from 
0° to +0*55® in the case of gelatin shows that some of the latter 
passes into solution. R. T. 

Sorption Eq[uilibria. H. von Euler and Birger Bucht (Z. 
anorg. Chem.y 1923, 126 , 269 — 277). — The solubility of casein in 
aqueous and alcoholic solutions of monochloroacetic acid, and in 
alcoholic and benzene solutions of a-bromopropionic atcid is 
measured. The corresponding 8oiT)tion8 of acid by the undissolved 
casein are also measured, and it is shown that the amount of acid 
sorbed per gram of casein is a linear function of the concentration 
of acid in the solution. 

An attempt was made to obtain an asymmetric sorption of 
a-bromopropionic acid from benzene solution, but although in the 
most favourable exponent 0*^ g. of casein sorbed 0*666 g. of 
the acid from a solution containing 1*418 g., no optical activity 
was detected in the residual solution, and the authors draw the 
conclusion that any asymmetric sorption cannot exceed 10% of 
the whole. g; g 

Dissociation of Molecular Hydrogen, [Deduced] from the En- 
tropies of Diatomic and Monatomic Hy^ogen. Graham E dgar 
{J* Afn^. Chem, Soc., 1923, 45, 673 — 676). — ^A theoretical paper in 
which the free energy of dissociation, the dissociation constant, and 
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the degree of dissociation of molecular hydrogen have been calcu- 
lated from the entropies of the substances and published data for 
the heat of dissociation. Tables are given of the values of the 
entropy, heats of reaction, and the equihbrium constants for 298*1® 
1500°, 2000°, 2600°, and 3000° Abs., and a further table showing 
the fraction of hydrogen dissociated at the four higher temperatures 
at pressures 1, 0*1, and 0*001 atm. The results indicate, in keying 
with the conclusions of Duffenback (A., 1922, ii, 620) and Saha 
(A., 1920, ii, 659), that hydrogen is much more di^ociated at high 
temperatures than earlier calculations indicated. The following 
values of the fraction dissociated at 1 atm. pressure and various 
temperatures are recorded : 1500°, 0*000316 ; 2000°, 0*0063 : 

2500°, 0*0595, and 3000°, 0*26. J. F. S. 

Velocity of Sound in Nitrogen Peroxide.^ Hermann Sells 
(Z. phyaij^L Chem,, 1923, 104, 1 — 9). — ^The velocity of sound in 
nitrogen peroxide has been determined at various pressures and 
temperatures by both the Kundt and Clement and Desormes 
methods. It is shown that there is a dispersion of sound in the 
region of vibration numbers 3670 to 1690. With decreasing 
vibration number this value sinks to about 3 m./sec. Soimd 
dispersion is shown at the various temperatures and pressures 
investigated. Using the C lement and Desormes method, the values 
of k^CpICy and V^pl^p were determined. This furnishes the 
velocity of sound for very slow vibrations. Taking account of 
this value, the sound dispersion at 21° and 500 mm. pressure is 
4 m,/seo. or 2*2% of the velocity. From the relationship between 
the velocity of sound and the course of the reaction 2 NO 2 ^ N 2 O 4 , 
the proportionality factors ki and k 2 were determined. Between 
18° and 26°, the value of k^ increases with the temperature from 
376 to 617 ; in the case of 4*8 x 10^ is found as a mean value, 
and no dependence of this value on temperature was observed. 
A dependence on pressure was not found for either k^ or £ 2 * 
According to these determinations, 1 g.-mol. of N 20 ^ at 21° and 
600 mm. pressure dissociates to the extent of 4*4% 10 ”* secs., 

and 1 g.-mol. of pure NOg associates to the extent of 4*6% to N 2 O 4 
in 10”® secs. J. F. S. 

Theory of the Capillary Layer of a Liquid in Contact with 
its Saturated Vapour. G. Barker (Z. phyaihal. Chem., 1923, 
104, 10 — 45). — ^A general discussion of the theory of the capillary 
layer as previously published (A., 1903, ii, 62 ; 1904, ii, 310, 640, 
655, 806; 1905, ii, 304; 1910, ii, 106, 831; 1912, n, 743; 1916, 
ii, 553). J. F. S. 

Sroaration of Gas Mixtures by Diffusion in a Flowing Gas. 

G. ILsbtz {Proc. K. Akad. Wetenach, Amsterdam, 1923, 25, 434 — 
441). — ^When a gaseous mixture diffuses into a medium at rest 
the ratio of the partial pressures of the cou^nents of the mixture 
is constant, but if the mixture of gases difi^Ws into a medium in 
motion, the ratio of the partial pressures of the constituents is 
variable and this fact offers possibilities for the separation of the 
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ooxistituents of gaseous zxiistures. Equations are deduoed show^ 
the amount of separation which may be brought about by diffusion 
into a moving medium. The method has been applied to the case 
of mixtures of neon and helium. A jet of steam was allowed to 
enter a vessel containing the gas mixture through a number of 
narrow holes, a portion of the gas diffused through the holes 
against the st^m jet and was pumped off, the steam was condensed 
after it entered the vessel, and so two fractions of gas were obtained. 
Using a 30% helium 70% neon mixture, pure helium was obtained 
by a single treatment. The separation was in accordance with 
the theory, but the amount of gas thus separated was small. 
Methods of increasing the amount separated are discussed, and 
the principle is also discussed generally in connexion with the 
separation of isotopes. It is shown that in the case of neon a 
separation of the isotopes to the extent of 30% may be expected 
from a single treatment. J. F. S. 

Anomalous Osmosis of Solutions of Electrolytes with 
Collodion Membranes. II. Effect of the Diameter of the 
Pores. F. E. Bartell and D. C. Carpenter (J. Physical Chem.^ 
1923, 27, 252 — 269; cf. this voL, ii, 221). — The influence of the 
size of the pores of collodion membranes on the rate of osmosis 
has been investigated. It is shown that the rate at which solutions 
of potassium ferricyanide and aluminium chloride pass through 
a collodion membrane increases at all concentrations as the diameter 
of the pores increases. On the other hand, the relative diffusion 
values of potassium sulphate and calcium chloride decreases 
materially with increasing diameter of the pores. The rate of 
diffusion of solutions of potassium chloride remains approximately 
constant with the various membranes. In dilute solutions, 
potassium sulphate, calcium chloride, and aluminium chloride 
appear to pass through the membrane at a greater rate than the 
other salts. Comparisons of the rate of passage of potassium 
salts through the least porous membranes, that is, membranes 
with pores of diameter about 0*7 micron, in the case of dilute 
solutions gave the following anion order: S 04 ">Cr>Fe(CN)g'". 
For concentrated solutions, the order for a similar membrane was 
Cr>S 04 '>Fe(CN)fl'". The latter order is the inverse of the 
order of magnitude of maximum osmosis. Comparisons of the 
rates of passage of chlorides into water showed the kation order 
in dilute solution to be Al*‘* > Ca** > K*. Exactly the opposite order 
was found for concentrated solutions. The order of magnitude of 
osmosis with dilute solutions bears no apparent relation to the kation 
diffusion order ; however, the order of magnitude of osmosis with 
concentrated solutions was the inverse of the kation diffusion order. 
With membranes of pore diameter about 0’93 micron, the anion 
order for the rate of diffusion of potassium salts from dilute solutions 
was S 04 ''>Cl'>Fe(CN)/", and with concentrated solutions 
Cl' > SO 4 " > Fe(CN)g'". This was again the inverse of the maximum 
osmosis for concentrated solutions. The kation order for the rate 
of diffusion is Ca”>K*> AP* in dilute solutions and Ca’‘> Ar'*>K* 
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in <x>nOentrated solutions. For very permeable membranes of 
pore diameter 1*6 microns, comparison of the amounts of potassium 
salts diffusing during the period of maximum osmosis gave the 
order for anions Ci'>S 04 ">Fe{CN)g'" for both dilute and con- 
centrated solutions. This order is the inverse of that of maximum 
osmosis. For chlorides, the kation order is K‘>Ca’*>Al’" in all 
solutions. This order is the same as that of maximum osmosis 
in very dilute solutions, but the reverse of that in concentrated 
solutions. The work shows generally that the diameter of the 
pores is a highly important factor in determining the exact nature 
of osmosis, and it appears probable that the phenomena of anon^alous 
osmosis and the attending salt diffusion is governed largely by 
the precise diameter of the pores of the osmotic membrane. 

J. F. S. 

Electroendosmosis through Carbon ^ Filters. Kojiro 
Umetsit {Biochem. Z., 1923, 135, 442 — 479). — ^With a specially 
designed apparatus, the author has examined the electroendosmotic 
behaviour of solutions through a carbon filter. Blood charcoal has 
an isoelectric point atpn 3 and in general in acid solution is positively 
charged through adsorption of hydrogen-ions, but is negatively 
charged in alkaline solution through adsorption of hydroxyl-ions. 
Sulphosalicylic acid is a strong dibasic acid, but it is unexpectedly 
found that the anion is more strongly adsorbed than the hydrogen-ion 
by blood charcoal. A substanc'e like charcoal which functions as an 
ampholyte but is not molecular disperse is termed an ‘‘ ampholj^oid.” 
Unlike blood charcoal, sugar or benzoic acid charcoals are positively 
charged over the whole range examined and adsorb basic dyes 
well, blood charcoal adsorbing acid and basic dyes. This only 
applies to adsorption of ions, indifferent surface-active substances 
like octyl alcohol being adsorbed equally by all varieties of charcoal 
examined. H. K. 

Solubility Relations in Mixtures containing Polar Com- 
ponents. F. Spencer Mortimer (/. Amer. Ghem. Soc,, 1923, 
45, 633 — 641). — In an earlier paper, the author described a 
graphical method for calculating the ratio of the experimental 
to the ideal slope of the curves obtained by plotting the logarithm 
of the molecular fraction of dissolved substance against the 
reciprocal of the absolute temperature of the solubility point of 
the mixture and, hence, for calculating the solubility in non-ideal 
solutions (A., 1922, ii, 621). In the present paper, the author 
shows to what extent the generalisations previously discussed may 
be applied to such systems. Tables of solubilities of fluorene, 
p-dibromobenzeiie, benzoic acid, resorcinol, acetamide, and acet- 
anilide in ethylene dichloride, chlorobenzene, nitrobenzene, p-xylene, 
toluene, benzene, pyiidine, carbon tetrachloride, aniline, acetone, 
acetic acid, ethyl and methyl alcohols, phenol, acetophenone, 
urethane, and p-toluidine at various temperatures are given, many 
of which represent the results of new determinations. The ideal 
solubility oi the solute has been calculated in every case. It is 
shown that the deviations irom Baoult’s ideal solubility law are 
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proportional to the magnitude of the differences of the internal 
pressures of the components of the system. The ratio of the 
experimental slope of the curve of logiV against l/T to the ideal 
slope, calculated from the latent heat of fusion, for any solute, is 
a measure of the relative internal pressures of the solute and the 
solvent. Not only may the latent heat of fusion of solids be 
determined, but relative values for the internal pressures of many 
solids and liquids may be calculated from solubility data by the 
application of the principles developed. The results of the cal- 
culations of relative internal pressures have been given and com- 
pared with those obtained by direct measurement or by other 
methods of calculation. A table of the relative internal pressures 
of sixty-eight substances referred to naphthalene as unity calculated 
from solubility data is included in the paper. The principles 
entering into the procedure for calculating solubilities of organic 
compounds in various solvents have been discussed both for polar 
and non-polar substances, and the limitations of the method 
pointed out. J. F. S. 

A Survey of Existing Crystal Structure Data. Ralph G. 
Wyckoff (J. Franklin Inst., 1923, 195, 182—210, 349 — 365, 
531 — 549). — critical summary of work published on X-ray 
diffraction effects made for the direct study of atomic arrangements. 

Rli]rtlimic Crystallisation. Hans KIgi (Hdv, Chim, Acta, 
1923, 6, 264 — ^266). — By crystallisation from a mixture of alcohol 
and glacial acetic acid or from benzene of r-menthyl benzylacetate, 
concentric crystalline rings are obtained, showing extremely well 
the phenomenon of rythmic crystallisation. As crystallisation 
proceeds at the rate of about 1 cm. per minute, the phenomenon 
can be followed readily under the microscope. A number of 
photographs are reproduced. The l-ester does not crystallise in 
this manner, E. H. R. 

The RecryBtallisation of Metals and Salts. G. Tammann 
and Q. A. Mansuei (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 119 — 128). — In 
a mass of metal some of the crystals grow at the expense of others, 
these crystallites being already in contact. In the case of powders 
the investigation is more difficult. Metallic powders are covered 
by a thin film of oxide, and when the powder is stirred these films are 
destroyed. When two particles having the same lattice structure 
touch they join ; if, however, the lattice structure is different, then 
movement of atoms is necessary before union can take place. A 
stirrer was slowly rotated in the metallic powder and the temperature 
gradually increased. In the case of metals, the stirrer suddenly 
stopped at temperatures between 120° and 140°, this temperature 
being independent of the melting point of the metal. In the 
case of salts, the rate of stirring gradually decreased and finally 
stopped, this temperature being dependent on the melting point 
of the salt. These temperatures denote the temperature at which 
there is motion of the atoms in the solids. W. T. 
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The Mutual Increase and Decrease in Size of Metallic Crys-- 
tallites which are in Contact in a Conglomerate. Rudolf Vogbl 
{Z, anorg, Chem,y 1923, 126, 1 — 38). — ^The crystallite conglomerate of 
a metal is not generally stable, because when the temperature is sufiS- 
ciently high the frontiers between the crystallites change and a crystal 
which is itself invaded by one crystal may at the same time grow at 
the expense of another. This movement does not necessarily mean 
an increase in the size of the crystallites. Of two crystallites in 
contact , the one Avith the more stable structure, f.e., the one contain- 
ing the denser grouping of atoms on its surface, will grow at the 
expense of the other. When all the unstable contacts have dis- 
appeared, then movement of frontiers ceases. W. T. 

Stability of Suspensions of Solid Particles of Proteins and 
Protective Action of Colloids. Jacques Loeb (J, Oen. Physiol, ^ 
1923, 5, 479 — 504). — ^The stability of a suspension of gelatin-coated 
collodion particles is minimal at the isoelectric point of gelatin, 
and at this point it is increased by the addition of small quantities 
of salt. Gelatin itself is least soluble at the isoelectric point, and 
its solubility is increased by salts. This is not due to the charge 
conferred on the gelatin particles by the salt, as cataphoretic 
experiments show that at the isoelectric point gelatin-coated 
collodion particles are practically as completely uncharged in the 
presence of salt as they are before salt is added, but it would appear 
that such effects are due to the increase in the real solubility of 
isoelectric gelatin on the addition of salts. This is borne out by 
the fact that approximately identical concentrations of salts are 
required to precipitate gelatin from solution, and to flocculate such 
suspensions. If, on the other hand, the collodion particles be 
coated with genuine egg-albumin, the stability of the suspension 
depends primarly on the potential difference between the particle 
and the surrounding liquid, and instability occurs as soon as the 
potential falls below 10 — 13 millivolts, a critical potential agreeing 
with that of particles of denatured egg-albumin. It is concluded 
that egg-albumin is denatured when it forms a film round a solid 
particle. Results similar to those obtained with egg-albumin are 
obtained with casein and with edestin. 

These facts are discussed in the light of Langmuir’s theory of 
the aflBnity of certain groups for water. The high protective power 
of gelatin dei)ends on the greater affinity for water of the molecule 
of this substance, in other words, on the high true solubility of 
gelatin. W. 0. A. 

Action of Trsrpsin on Colloids and the Influence of Neutral 
Salts on this Action. E. Stiasny and W. Ackebmann (KoU. 
Chem, Beiheftey 1923, 17, 219 — 255 ), — The action of trypsin on 
colloids depends on the previous history of the colloid, and in 

{ )articular on the extent to which swelling has taken place. This 
act probably explains the contradictory results obtained on the 
action of trypsin on colloids. A number of experiments on the 
action of neutral salts on the trypsin action have been carried out, 
chiefly with powdered hide. This substance has been used because 
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ooluparable results are more easily obtained than A^ith pieces of 
hide and the experimental conditions can bo kept nearer those 
obtaining in the tanning process. In all experiments, the hydrogen- 
ion concentration has been measured and taken into account in 
the subsequent discussion. In comparative swelling experiments, 
the swelling height of the hide powder has been measured in long 
tubes. Potassium thiocyanate, iodide, nitrate, and chloride show 
a moderate swelling action when present in iV^ /lOO- or jY /10-solutions, 
a sharp maximum in iY-solutions, and a definite i*etarding effect in 
concentrated (3JV — 5iY) solutions. In the case of potassium sulphate 
the maximum swelling is with JY/10 solution. At 37°, the swelling 
is always greater than at 20°. When arranged according to the 
height of the swollen materuil, the anions of the salth investigated 
fall into the Hofmeister scries. That this regularity should occur 
at the same Ph value in the solutions investigated, is evidence 
against the views of Loeb, which questions the correctness of the 
Hofmeister series. The swelling in the present ease is accompanied 
by a partial jieptisation, which is greatest with most strongly 
swelling solutions of salts. When this peptisation is taken into 
account, the difference in the sw'elling action of the various salts 
is more strongly marked. Trypsin in the presemee of neutral salts 
has been allowed to act on hide powder at 37° and 20*^, and the 
proteolytic and peptolytic action measured after two hours, twenty- 
four hours, and six days. This has been carried out by observing 
the swelling height and the formol titration value, and by examining 
the filtrate from the hide powder for its content of tanning material 
and total nitrogen. Numerous experiments with potassium 
thiocyanate of various concentrations show that A^/100- and N /10- 
solutions of this substance have no action on either the proteolytic 
or peptolytic action of trypsin, iY-solutions increase the proteolytic 
action of pancreas tryptase strongly, but retard the action of pancreas 
peptase, and 5iY-solutions completely stop both actions of trypsin, 
toms shows that potassium thiocyanate influences the proteolytic 
trypsin action in exactly the same way as the swellmg action. 
Increase of the trypsin concentration and the temperature accelerate 
the trypsin action without changing the regularity between the 
swelling and proteolytic trypsin action. Similar exjperiments have 
been carried out with potassium iodide, chlorate, nitrate, cUoride, 
and sulphate, and the influence of various salt concentrations on 
the trypsin action investigated. The results show that the action 
of the salt on the substrate and that on the ferment must be 
differentiated. With strongly swelling salts and for the Concen- 
trations which most strongly promote the swelling, the action on 
the substrate is most noticeable and the swelling action and proteo- 
lytic action of the trypsin run parallel. In many cases, such as those 
potassium nitrate and potassium chloride, the action of the salt 
in nigh concentrations appears to be overwhelmingly on the ferment ; 
4N -solutions of these salts retard the swelling, but have no retarding 
action on the proteolytic tr 3 q)sin action which up to concentration 
of W has not shown a maximum. In the peptolytic trypsin action, 
the influence of the neutral salts is restricted to the ferment. The 
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independence of the peptolytic and the proteolytic actioxia is 
particularly marked with -S^-potassium tluocyanate and JV^-potaesium 
iodide, which promote strongly the proteolytic trypsin action but 
retard the peptolytic action. Hide powder is much more sensitive 
to trypsin than pieces of hide, probably because in the powder the 
outer layer is so changed in the preparation that it is more easily 
peptised. J. F. S. 

Statistical Theory of Unimolecular Reactions. W. H. 
Rodebusii ( J. Amer, Chem, Soc., 1923, 45, 606 — 613). — theoretical 

E r in which a statistical theory of unimolecular reactions has 
developed. An equation has been derived from the kinetic 
theory for the rate of ruction of a unimolecular reactiom This 
equation has the form N = N's/RTjE^Tr where N is the 

number of molecules which possess vibrational energy is excess of 
the critical amount, and the other terms have their usual significance. 
In the two cases where data are available, namely, the vaporisation 
of mercury (Menzies, A., 1920, ii, 11) and Daniels and Johnston’s 
experimental results on the decomposition of nitrogen pentoxide 
(A., 1921, ii, 249), the equation gives results which are probably 
as accurate as the data themselves. J. F. S. 

Decomposition of Nitrogen Pentoxide. M. Bodsnstein ( Z . 
physikaL Chem.y 1923, 104, 51 — ^54). — ^A discussion of a paper by 
Daniels and Johnston (A., 1921, ii, 249) on the decomposition of 
nitrogen pentoxide. The author points out that two values in 
the published results give constants not in keeping with the other 
measurements. These are shown to be due to the particular temper- 
ature at which the experiments were carried out. It follows therefore 
that the thermal decomposition of nitrogen pentoxide is a purely 
unimolecular reaction, NgOg — ► NgOj + Og, and constitutes the 
first case of the exact examination of a unimolecular gas reaction. 
The constants obtained by Daniels and Johnston are therefore to be 
multiplied by 5/6. J. F. S. 

Kinetic Interpretation of the Law of Van’t Hoff. C. E. 

Guye (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 835 — 836). — ^It has already been 
shown that on the supposition that a dissociating action is a function 
of the impulse of the forces developed during collisions, the number 
of parietal collisions causing dissociation per un^of surface in unit 
time is given by the relation = [n/2\/Aw7r]e"’^**, and the 
number of colli sions between molecules by the expression 
vq 5= [w®cr2V27r/Am]e“^*”*'»* {Arch. Sci. phys. nod., 1922, 132 — 
153), the factors between brackets representing, respectively, 
the total number of collisions, and the exponentials the fractions of 
these numbers which are followed by dissociation. It is shown that 
this hypothesis accounts quantitatively for the approximate rule 
of van’t Hoff, according to which at the ordinary temperature an 
elevation of temperature of 10® doubles the velocity of a reaction, 
and a numerical verification is mven for the case of hydrogen, 
which can be extended to any gas, tor in order to obtain the velocities 
of dissociation comprised between the same experimental limitSt 
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it is only necessary to choose v© inversely proportional to the square 
root of the molecular weight, and the exponential, on which the 
velocity of dissociation mainly depends, retains then the same value. 


Halogenate Reductions. The Reduction of lodate and 
Chlorate by Arsenious Acid. Hans Kubina {Momtsh,^ 1923, 
43, 439—468). — The reduction of chlorate and iodate by arsenious 
acid has been investigated, and these two processes have been shown 
to be examples of coupled reactions. The reaction velocity is inde- 
pendent of the concentration of arsenious acid. The actual reaction 
measured is the slow reduction of halogenate by halide, this reaction 
being followed by the rapid oxidation of arsenite : XOs'+X' “^-4 
(measurable); ^+As ^ — > X'+As^ (rapid), where ,4 is an inter- 
mediate compound. 

The oxidation of arsenite by iodic acid proceeds with rapid 
initial acceleration, owing to the catalytic effect of the iodidion 
produced. 

The reaction mechanism of chlorate reduction is probably : 
{a) Measurable reaction : C103'+Cr+2H‘ — ^ HgClOo+Cl, followed 
by the rapid reactions, (6) H20103+4Cr+4H* — ^ 5CI+3H2O, and 
3Cl2+3As03'"+3H20 — > 3As04"H-6Cr+6H*. The initial velocity 
of interaction of chloric acid and arsenite does not increase rapidlv ; 
catalytic acceleration by chloridion is not observed, owing to the 
high initial concentration of this ion. Were the latter present, 
initially, in small quantities, such catalytic accelerative i^uence 
should be in evidence. On this supposition, the velocity of chlorate 
reduction by arsenite would be expressed by the equation : 
[if,+Xo(Wi')](ci03'). 

In iodate reduction the mechanism is probably : (a) Measurable 
reaction: I03'+2r+H’ — >HIO+2IO', followed by the rapid 
reactions (6) 2IO+2ASO3'" — > and HIO+ASO3'"— 

As04'"+H'+r, giving the velocity equation: dxldt=[K^-\- 
%(r)2](i03')(H-). 

Bchilov’s work (A., 1903, ii, 276) on bromate reduction is also 
discussed. See also Bray (A., 1906, ii, 223) and Luther and 
McDougaU (A., 1908, ii, 361). E. E. T. 


Rate of Reaction between Ethylene and Bromine. T. D. 
Stbwaet and K. R. Edlund (J. Amer. Chem, 80 c., 1923, 45, 
1014 — 1024). — ^If the apparently bimolecular ad^tive reaction 
between ethylene and bromine is preceded by a dissociation or 
opening of the double bond of the ethylene with formation of 
tautomerides (Nef., A., 1905, i, 109), a purely bimolecular reaction 
may still be antici^ted if the rate of tautomerism is rapid com- 
pai^ with the addition of bromine ; this is true whether only one 
or all of the tautomerides can react. Positive conclusions respect- 
ing tautomerism can, therefore, be drawn only if a deviation trom 
the bimolecular reaction is observed. 

Such a deviation is found only to occur during the first twelve 
seconds after mixing the reagents, and is ascribed to surface catalysis ; 
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the subsequent reaction is strictly bimolecular. The assumption 
of tautomeric forms of ethylene is therefore unnecessary. 

Two air streams, containing known amounts of ethylene and of 
bromine, respectively, are completely mixed at 0®, in less than one 
second, in the apparatus described. The mixed gases are passed 
into a bulb to which a manometer is attached. A side tube allows 
the gas to be sampled immediately before it enters the reaction 
bulb. After sampling, the bulb is closed and the reaction followed 
by observing the decrease in pressure. The measured sample is 
analysed for bromine by absorbing the latter by means of potassium 
iodide solution and titrating the liberated iodine; the gas issuing 
from the sampler is collected and estimated for ethylene. The 
volume of the reaction bulb is varied in diflEerent experiments. 

The reaction takes place for the most part, if not entirely, on the 
walls of the containing vessel; no gaseous reaction is detected. 
The reaction is promoted by the presence of moisture. With a 
constant surface, the rate of the reaction is proportional to both 
the concentration of ethylene and the concentration of bromine. 

W. S. N. 

Velocity of Hydrolysis of Acetic Anhydride. Anton Sebabal 
(Monatsh., 1923, 43, 493 — 506). — The hydrion produced in the 
reaction : Ac 20 +H 20 = 2 Ac 0 H is measured by its effect on the 
velocity of the interaction of iodide and iodate (cf. A., 1918, ii, 12, 
and Dushman, A., 1904, ii, *^18). As solvent, aqueous acetone 
(containing 2’6 vols.% of the latter) is used. In order to obtain 
the end-point for total hydrolysis, it is necessary to use an excess 
of iodide-iodate mixture. With one minute as time unit and at 
25®, the reaction velocity of hydrolysis of acetic anhydride is 0’19. 
The same value was obtained in three different experiments in which 
the hydrion concentration varied considerably, and therefore is an 
accurate measure of the hydrolysis by water (i.e., is negligible). 
The constant for the alkaline hydrolysis occurring in the same 
experiments was calculated and found to be ia ~ 4’4 x 10®, a figure 
not appreciably larger than that for esters which are readily hydto- 
lysed by alkalis. 

In presence of larger quantities of acetone, ^ is decreased, this 
effect being due to the medium effect in addition to the mere dilution 
effect. 

It is shown, by considering the hydrolysis of various substances 
containing the group ~CO*OK (where R is alkyl or acyl), that, in 
addition to catalytic hydrolysis by hydrion or hydroxyl-ion, a con- 
siderable amount of hydrolysis by water (undissociat^) occurs, if 
hydrolysis is not appreciably reversible. E. E. T. 

Hydrolysis of the Laciide from Lactic Acid. Otto Rihobs 
and Anton Skeabal {MonaUh,, 1923, 43, 607 — 623).— A continu- 
ation of work by Johansson and others (A., 1918, ii, 223 ; 1922, i, 
426). — ^The velocity of the two-stage hydrolysis of la^tide has *b^ 
measured in aqueous acetone solution (2*6 vd.% of acetone) at 26^ 
Eor the £nit stage (lactide to lactyl-lactic acici^, alkaline, add, and 
water hydrolyses give ky^ 1*2 x 10®, kyg 0*1088 and 0*00469. Wep 

VOL. oxxiv. ii. 12 
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the second stage (lactyl-lactic acid to lactic acid), the values 19*5 
and 0*00203 were obtained. The alkaline hydrolysis m the first 
stage proceeds with a rapidity similar to that observed in the first 
stage of the hydrolysis of dimethyl oxalate (A., 1918, ii, 12). In 
fact, lactide and the normal oxalic esters may be titrated as if they 
are free monobasic acids. 

Acetone and alcohol decrease the velocity of the above hydrolysis. 

The dissociation constant of lactyl-lactic acid (determined by 
means of indicators) is 9*9 X 10“^ at the ordinary temperature. 

E. E. T. 

Inversion of Lactose by Strong Acids. I. B. Blbyeb and 
H. Schmidt (Biochem, Z., 1923, 136, 546 — 557). — The velocity of 
inversion of lactose has been determined with hydrochloric acid 
(d ri85), with perchloric acid (d 1*67), and with sulphuric acid 
(22 and 24 jY). The reaction is unimolecular, and from measure- 
ments at different temperatures the speed is shown to be quadrupled 
for a rise of 10°. The authors propose the formula K=a . for 
the relation between the temperature and the velocity constant. 
The velocity falls off with increasing content of lactose. H. K. 

Inhibition Phenomena in Chemical Reactions (esj^ially 
in the Solution of Metals in Acids). A. Sievebts and F. Lxjeo 
{Z. anorg. Chem,, 1923, 126, 193 — ^225). — ^An investigation of the 
effect of various poisons on the rate of solution of metals in acids, 
particularly of iron in hydrochloric and sulphuric acids and alumin- 
ium and zinc in hydrochloric acid. It was found that ferrous 
sulphate, methyl sulphate, ammonium chloride, tetramethyl- 
ammonium chloride, choline hydrochloride, and taurine have no 
inhibiting effect. Potassium cyanide, caffeine, theobromine, coniine, 
pyramidone, pyridine, atropine, quinoline, ?6foquinoline, and codeine 
had a slight inhibiting effect. Nicotine, veratrine, cocaine, and 
cinchonine were more effective, whilst a- and p-naphthaquinolines, 
strychnine, brucine, narcotine, and quinine were very effective. 
The most effective inliibitant was an *‘ extract ’’ consisting of the 
ether-soluble basic constituents of crude anthracene. It was found 
that the amount of inhibition was much the same in both acids, 
but with theobromine, nicotine, cinchonine, narcotine, and quinine, 
the inhibiting effect was more marked in hydrochloric acid. The 
authors conclude that all compounds containing pyridine nitrogen 
are more or less effective inhibitants. Analogous results were 
obtained with aluminium and zinc. 

It is found that the velocity of solution of iron in hydrochloric 
acid at 78° is approximately proportional to the cube of the con- 
centration of the acid. The temperature coefficient of the solution 
velocity is 2*0 — 2*3 per 10° between 60° and 78°. For slight amounts 
of poisoning, increase of temperature reduces the inhibition : for 
lai^ amounts, it has no eff^t. In the case of al uminium , the 
KOlution velocity also has a large temperature coefficient (1*4 from 
20—30°), but it is reduced to zero in tne presence of large amounts 
of poison. The poisoning and de-poisoning of metals occurs very 
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An empirical formula is proposed: {KQ—Kc)IKc^a(fi; where 
Kq is the rate of solution with no poisoning, Kc is the rate of solution 
at poison concentration c, and a and b are constants depending on 
the nature of the poison. It is found to break down for inhibitions 
greater than 75—^6%, 

The influence of poisons on the overvoltage of metals was also 
investigated. a-Naphthaquinoline has little effect. “ Extract ” 
increases the overvoltage of nickel, iron, and copper, and, to a less 
extent, of mercury, silver, and lead : it has no effect on platinised 
platinum. No obvious connexion between the inhibition of solution 
in acid and the increase in overvoltage could be found, but it is 
considered that adsorption of the poison occurs on the metol surface, 
thus reducing the amount accessible to the acid. H. H. 

The Solution Velocity of Copper in Dilute Benzaldehyde 
and its Dependence on the Viscosity. Fritz Schaap (Z. anorg, 
Chem., 1923, 126, 237 — 253). — ^The experimental results of Bernoulli 
and Schaaf (A., 1922, i, 1029) are us^, and an explanation of the 
form of the solution velocity-concentration curves is put forward. 
The solution velocity is a resultant of two effects, the concentration 
of benzaldehyde (that is, its active mass) and the fluidity of the 
solution, an increase in either factor increasing the velocity. An 
ihcrease in the former factor, however, results in a decrease in the 
latter, so that the velocity-concentration curves rise to a maximum 
and subsequently fall to zero velocity at 100% concentration of 
benzaldehyde. At 50®, the maxima for benzene and toluene solu- 
tions occur at concentrations of 14 and 16%, respectively, of benz- 
aldehyde, the solution having a fluidity of 127 e.g.s. units in each 
case. No reaction takes place between copper and benzaldehyde 
111 any solution with a fluidity of less than W. 

It is found that the rate of solution is practically unaffected by 
stirring, and that in the tranquil state the rate of solution in the 
heterogeneous system depends on the temperature in the same 
way as does the velocity of a reaction in a homogeneous s3rstem. 
The temperature coefficient, however, is smaller in the former case. 

H. H. 

Catalytic Actions at Solid Surfaces. X. The Interaction 
of Carbon Monoxide and Hydrogen as Conditioned by Nickdl 
at Relatively Low Temperatures. A Practical Syn&esis of 
Methane. E. P. Armstrong and T. P. Hilditch (Proc, Roy. 
Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 25—34; cf. A., 1922, ii, 757).— Certain known 
interactions of carbon monoxide and hydrogen or steam in the 
presence of metallic catalysts are briefly reviewed, and attention 
is directed more especially to the behaviour of purified water-gas 
in the presence of various finely divided metals, other than copper, 
at temperatures between 200® and 300®. It is shown that, under 
these conditions, a new t^j^ of reaction represented by 2 CO+ 2 H 2 =s: 
OOj^+CH 4 occurs, which, although never complete, proceeds to 
a very consideiable extent. The mechanism of the action is briefly 
discussed, and it is suggested that in the presence of water vapouTi 
considering two molecular volumes of water-gas, the following 

12—2 
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reactions occur: C0+H20==C02+H2; C02+2H2+]^=C^+ 

JELO. Nickel is the most efficient catalyst in this connexion. Witii 
cooalt, the reaction commences at a somewhat lower temperature, 
about 180°, and is subsidiary to the reactions CO+3H2=CH4+ 
HftO ; 2C0=C+C02. Silver is inert, iron almost so, and platinum ahd 
palladium are of minor importance. Mixed catalysts, e,g., copper- 
nickel, iron-nickel, cobalt-nickel, cobalt-platinum, and cobalt- 
palladium are less efficient than the corresponding single (cobalt 
or nickel) catalyst. At increased pressures up to 6 atmospheres, 
the process proceeds much as at atmospheric pressure, except that, 
in the case of nickel, the minimum temperature of interaction rises 
mth increasing pressure. As by this reaction more methane is 
formed from water-gas than by other methods, the proportion of 
methane being 25% of the water-gas decomposed compared with 
a maximum of 20% by other reactions, it is suggested that the 
process may find application in increasing the methane content of 
town gas, or in the manufacture of pure methane. In technical 
practice, repeated passage of purified water-gas over nickel at 
240 — ^270° would remove all carbon monoxide. J. S. G. T. 

Catalysis [of the Decomposition] of Hydrogen Peroxide by 
Colloid^ [Basic] Ferric Salts. J. Duclaijx (J. Chim, Phya., 
1923, 20, 18 — 29). — ^The velocity of decomposition of hydrogen 

E eroxide at 25° in the presence of colloidal solutions of ferric chloride 
as been investigated. The colloidal solutions were prepared by 
boiling solutions of ferric chloride and dialysing the sol thus obtained. 
The decomposition is shown to take place according to equations 
for a reaction of the first order. In solutions of the same acidity 
and containing a given hydrosol, the velocity constant is proportional 
to the concentration of the iron. The reaction is not due to the 
whole micella, but takes place through the active and ionisable 
portion of the micellae. The ferric-ion from a colloidal complex 
has the same activity as the ferric-ion from a molecule of ferric 
chloride. The demands of the electrochemical micellar theory put 
forward previously by the author (A., 1910, ii, 108) are shown to 
be fulfilled both qualitatively and quantitatively in the present 
experiments. The general theory of the action of diastase has been 
considered from the point of view of this theory, and it is shown 
that the action of ions in the diastatic change appears to be funda- 
mental. The poisoning of diastase is probably due to ordinary 
chemical processes between the active ions or the diastase-ions. 

J. F. S. 

Auto-oxidation and Antioxygen Action. Catalytic Pro- 
perties of Iodine and its Compounds. The Case of Acralde- 
hyde. CHAMiXS Moubstj and Ghablxs Dtjfbaisse (CompL rend., 
1923, 176, 797— 803).— The action of iodine as an antioxygen both 
free and in organic and inorganic combination was studied as regards 
its behaviour in the auto*oxidarion of acrald^yde. Metallic iodides 
with the exception of those of mercury and silver, and the hydriodides 
of organic bases bdbaved distinctly as antioxygens in concentrations 
of 1 in 1000 or less, their power in this respect being of the same 
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order as that of the phenols. Thus xuethylamine hydriodide in a 
concentration of 1 in 1,000,000 showed a distinct retarding action 
on the oxidation, whilst 1 in 1,000 prevented oxidation for at least 
a month, differing in this way from the action of the phenols, which 
did not cause a complete cessation of oxidation, but rather a retard- 
ation of the velocity. With the iodides, on the contrary, the first 
phase, at all concentrations, was characterised by a complete cess- 
ation of oxidation for a certain period, followed by a second period 
in which the oxidation suddenly commences with a velocity equal 
to, or even exceeding, that of pure acraldehyde. This positive 
catalysis, however, was infinitely less intense than the original 
negative catalysis. In the case of the organic iodine compounds, 
such as methyl iodide, iodoform, allyl iodide, iodosobenzene, etc., 
although their action is the same in principle, the period of negative 
catalysis is greatly abbreviated, and in general greater concentra- 
tions are required to produce any observable effect. Thus the 
period of negative catalysis or antioxygen, action with methyl 
iodide 1 in 80 lasted only a few seconds, with methylene iodide 
1 in 100, fifteen minutes, with iodoform 1 in 100, twenty hours, 
benzyl iodide 1 in 1000, seventy hours, etc. The retarding action 
of free iodine at 1 in 1000, lasts for several hours. The iodine-ion 
appears from these results to be the most energetic negative cata- 
lyser, and the transition to positive catalysis must be attributed 
to a change in the catalyst. The bearing of the results on the 
biological action of iodine compounds is discussed. G. F. M. 

Reactions of Formic Acid at the Surface of Alumina. 
Selective Activation of Alumina. II. Homer Adkins and 
Brynjulv H. Nissen (J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 809 — 815). — 
Data are presented to show that by modifying the distance between 
the aluminium atoms, alumina may be selectively activated towards 
the follo\ving reactions : (1) H’C^OgH^rrrCOo hHo ; (2) H*C 02 H= 
(JO+HgO. 

The experimental method is similar to that previously employed 
(Adkins, A., 1922, ii, 834); the following catalysts are used: (1) 
alumina from the action of water on aluminium amalgam, (2) alumina 
from aluminium wopropoxide on pumice, (3) alumina from aluminium 
/^^opropoxide in pills, (4) alumina from aluminium butoxide on pumice, 
(5) glass wool, and (6) pumice. For each catalyst a curve is con- 
structed showing the relation between the temperature of reaction 
and the ratio (formic acid equivalent to CO) /(formic acid equivalent 
to COg). For the first and second catalysts this ratio is also plotted 
against the concentration of acid in the vapour phase. 

From the first set of curves, it is evident ^at the velocity con- 
stants of the reactions (1) and (2) are not only differently anected 
by the same catalyst, but that different catalysts show different 
selective catalysing power. The second pair of curves show clearly 
that the presence of water alters the ratio of the two velocity 
constants (cf. Hinsheiwood, Hartley, and Topley, A., 1922, ii, 274). 

It is claimed that these results do not accord with the hypothesis 
of selective adsorption as to the mechanism of catalysed reactions, 
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but are more readily explained in terms of an extension of Lang- 
muir*s theory of the mechanism of reactions at surfaces. W, S. N. 

Platinum Oxide as a Catalyst in the Reduction of Organic 
Compounds. II. Reduction of Aldehydes. Activation of 
the Catalyst hy the Salts of certain Metals. Waulacs H. 
Carothebs and Roger Adams (J. Am&r, Chem, 8oc,^ 1923, 46, 
1071 — 1086). — Platinum black from platinum oxide prepared from 
absolutely pure chloroplatinic acid becomes very quickly inactive 
when shaken with an aldehyde in an atmosphere of hydrogen ; only 
by frequent reactivation can the reduction be completed. The 
addition of as little as 4 parts per million of iron as ferrous or ferric 
chloride greatly accelerates the reduction. A systematic study of 
the effect of various amounts of ferrous and ferric chloride on the 
catalytic reduction of benzaldehyde, and of ferrous chloride on that 
of heptaldehyde, using the platinum oxide catalyst previously 
described (A., 1922, ii, 558) shows that an optimum effect is pro- 
duced when an amount of iron chloride corresponding with about 
0*0001 mol. in 100 c.c. is used. Larger concentrations of ferrous 
chloride only slightly diminish the rate of reduction, besides causing 
a tendency for the reduction to proceed beyond the alcohol stage. 
When ferric chloride is used, it is first reduced to ferrous chloride ; 
with amounts exceeding 0*001 mol. per 100 c.c., an induction period 
appears, and the reduction is retarded because of the hydrogen 
chloride set free in the reduction of the ferric chloride. Moreover, 
the reduction proceeds beyond the formation of benzyl alcohol to 
toluene and even further. It is shown that impurities sufficient 
to increase the activity of the catalyst invariably appear during 
its recovery. 

Evidence is given for the following interpretation of the effect 
of the ferrous salt. The inactivity of the pure platinum black is 
due to the fact that it is deprived of the oxygen necessary for its 
activity by the readily oxidisable aldehyde. The iron salt speci- 
fically inhibits this reaction and so prolongs the active life of the 
catalyst. 

Using appropriate amounts of ferrous chloride and 0*23 g. of 
catalyst, it is shown that 21*2 g. of benzaldehyde may be smoothly 
reduced to the alcohol in twenty to twenty-five minutes. The 
reaction then stops and no further reduction occurs. A method 
is described for reducing 100 g. of benzaldehyde in four hours with 
0*025 g. of catalyst. W. S. N. 

The Dynamo-kizietic Theory of the Electron and the Atom. 

Th. ToMMAsmA {C(mpL rend., 1923, 176, 892— 894).— A theoretical 
paper in which the author develops the conception of indivisible 
and indestructible units of energy termed energons as the ultimate 
constituents of the electron. As the movement of the energon is 
indestructible, its dynamo-kinetic value is invariable. The energon 
is to be regarded as being at the same time the indivisible quantum 
of energy, and the indivisible unit of matter. Its rotative velocity 
is the greatest that can exist and its energy being a function of its 
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velocity it combines in itself the maximnm of energy with the 
' nuninium of matter. Q. P. M. 

Whittaker’s Quantum Mechanism in the Atom. H. A. 

Lobektz (Proc. K, Ahad, Wetemch, Amsterdam^ 1923, 25, 414 — 422). 
— A theoretical paper in which, on the basis of Whittaker’s quantum 
mechanism of the atom (A., 1922, ii, 632), the author evolves 
relationships to express the action between an electron and an 
atom during a collision. The author also attempts to generalise 
the ideas of Whittaker. J. F. S. 

Chemical Combination and Ewing's Magnetic Atom. 

A. P. Laurie (Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin,, 1922, 42, 352 — 361). — In order 
to bring the Ewing magnetic atom (cf. A., 1922, ii, 632) into line 
with the ordinary conception of a chemical atom, it is assumed that 
the inner electrons form a fixed system of maghets with the JV-poles 
pointing inwards, and that the outer electrons form a rotating unit 
around the first. Each of the outer electrons is capable of rotation 
about a central pivot. During chemical combination, the outer 
electrons oscillate about their centres, and fall into new positions 
with the conversion of w'ork into heat. The mechanism of ionisation 
and catalysis is discussed from this point of view. A model is given 
in which eight electrons are arranged in a ring, so as to exert no 
external magnetic polarity, with an additional electron in an outer 
shell. The atoms in a cheifiical compound are considered to be 
held together by means of the outer electrons by the electrostatic 
and magnetic attractions brought into play. A Langmuir atom is 
constructed, in which eight ring electrons are arranged radially 
around a central nucleus, and a single electron in the outer shell is 
placed so that the lines of force passing through it are at a maximum. 
In chemical combination, the valency electrons swing through 90® 
to take up a new position under their mutual polar attractions. 
According to the arrangement of the ring electrons in the nucleus, 
combination may take place with or without ionisation. A simple 
explanation is given of the production of an electric current during 
a chemical reaction without local production of heat. W. E. G. 

The H]rpothesis of Constant Atomic Radii. Ralph W. G. 
Wyckoff (Proc, Nat. Acad. Sci., 1923, 9, 33 — 38). — Calculations 
of the spheres of influence of atoms can be made from four indepen- 
dent starting points : (1) from metals, (2) through the diamond and 
the bivalent metal carbonates of the calcite group, (3) from pyrites 
(FeSj), (4) from caesium dichloro-iodide (CsClgl). Atomic radii 
determined by these different methods of approach do not agree 
among themselves. The results from pyrites, and caesium dichloro- 
iodide are fairly concordant, however, and these have been emplo 3 red 
in testing the hypothesis of constant radii (W, L. Bragg, A., 1920, 
ii, 537). The available data are grouped into two tables, in one the 
concoidant results, and, in the other, those measurements in 
opposition to the hypothesis being given. The rule is obeyed 
only in those cases where the atomic environment is practically 
identical. Thus, the hypothesis is true in large groups of isomorphous 
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compounds, consisting of two kinds of atoms, like the alkali halides 
which have the sodium chloride arrangement. On the other hand, 
radical differences in atomic environment lead to marked changes 
in the interatomic distances. W. E. G. 

Twenty-^ninth Annual Report of the Committee on Atomic 
Weights. Gbbgory Paul Baxter (J. Amer, Ghem, Soc., 1923, 
45, 663 — 672). — ^An account of the determinations of atomic weights 
published during 1922. The report includes new work on carbon, 
hydrogen, glucinum, boron, nitrogen, oxygen, sodium, chlorine, 
selenium, bromine, yttrium, silver, antimony, lanthanum, thallium, 
lead, and mercury, together with the references to the literature. 

J. F. S. 

Quantum Theory of Polyatomic Molecules. M. Born and 
E. HtJcKEL (Physikal. Z., 1923, 24, 1 — 12). — ^The method of quanti- 
sation of disturbed systems developed by Born and others (Z. 
Physik, 1921, 6, 140; 1922, 8, 205; 10, 137) is applied to deduce 
the theory of the mutual interdependence of degrees of freedom of 
rotation and vibration proposed by Kratzer (A., 1921, ii, 140, 142) 
to explain the band spectra of diatomic molecules. On the 
assumption that the potential energy of a system of atoms depends 
only on the distances between nuclei, a mathematical theory 
applicable to the spectra of diatomic and polyatomic molecules is 
developed. In the case of diatomic molecules, and of triatoraic 
molecules having atoms arranged in a straight line, the axis of 
rotation remains stationary in space. In general, with polyatomic 
molecules, the axis of rotation is not stationary. The theory is 
applied in detail to the case where the molecules in equilibrium an^ 
arranged over the surface of a symmetrical top. J. S. G. T. 

Two New Micro-methods for the Determination of Mole- 
cular Weights. K. Bast {Z, physiol, Chem,^ 1923, 126, 100— 
119). — The first method is a modification of Barger's micro-method 
(T., 1904, 85, 286). The modification consists in the fact that one 
single drop occupying two or three cm. of the capillary, of each of 
the two solutions that are to be compared — standard and unknown 
— ^is used. One of these drops is fixed at one end by being attached 
to the closed end of the capillary, and the other end of this fixed 
drop is observed at intervals, and changes in its position are noted. 
No change takes place if the solutions are isotonic. Full details 
are given of the method of filling the capillary tubes. 

The second method makes use of the high depression of the 
freezing point obtained when camphor is used as a solvent. By the 
use of micro-apparatus and of small quantities of the solvent, 
determinations may be carried out with about 10 mg. of material. 

W. 0. K. 

Electrovalency. I. The Polarity of Double Bonds. 
Thomas Martin Lowry (T., 1923, 123, 822—831). 

Co-ordination Compounds and the Bohr Atom. Nbvil 
V lNC®NT SiDGWiOK (T., 1923, 123, 726—730). 
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Some Factors Influencing Co-ordination. T. Martin Iowby 
{OhemUtry and Induetry^ 1923, 42, 316 — 319). — Co-ordination ie the 
result of an attraction between ions which is similar, both in origin 
and in its geometrical effects, to the forces which bind together 

the ions in crystals, such as rock-salt. In the compounds of Pe, 

+++ +++ + 4 -+ ++++ ++++ 

Co, Rh, Ir, Pd, and Pt, six co-ordinated groups are just 
sufficient in number to complete the outer shell of electrons of the 
metal if each group shares one pair of electrons with the metal. 
The ammmes, such as [Ir(NH 3 )g]Cl 3 and [Pt(NH 3 ) 6 ]Cl 4 , and the 
metallic carbonyls, such as Mo(CO) 3 , Pe(CO) 5 , and Ni(CO) 4 , appear to 
owe their formation and stability to this sharing of electrons. Whilst 
a deficiency of one, two, or three electrons can be tolerated readily, 
the surplus electron of potassium cobalticyanide is expelled with 
great violence from the co-ordinated complex, giving rise to the 
extremely stable cobalticyanide. 

Co-ordination usually involves the attachment to a metal of more 
radicles than it can carry according to the old theory of valency. 
The theory of “ mixed double bon& ” allows this to be expressed 
by means of symmetrical formulae in compounds such as ferric 
acetate. 

Tautomeric ions, which can be written in two ways since they 
possess two possible points of attachment for a hydrogen nucleus 
or an alkyl group, often give, co-ordinated complexes in which a 
multivalent ion is attracted to both points simultaneously. H. W. 

Constitution of Hydrates. I. Hydrates of Salt-like Com- 
pounds. Max E. Lembert {Z, physikal. Chem,, 1923, 104, 101 — 
146). — theoretical paper in which, on the basis of a simple 
geometrical conception of co-ordination linking, such as that of 
Werner and Kossel, steric numbers have been deduced which 
determine the possible co-ordination numbers for similar groups 
when added to a central atom. These steric numbers allow the 
drawing up of a system of the solid “ whole number ” hydrates of 
salt-like compounds, whereby the water molecules are arranged 
apart from the anion and kation. The mutual infiuence of the ions 
in hydrate formation is discussed in the light of Fajan’s hypothesis, 
and this is confirmed. The system has been drawn up in special 
cases for the chlorides, sulphates, nitrates, and hydroxides of metals, 
and shown to be in keeping with facts. The lowest and highest 
hydrates in these groups can, with very few exceptions, be fitted 
into the system, and in the case of most of the exceptions, by means 
of a higher co-ordination number, which is shown to be likely, 
these can also be brought into the system. J. P. S. 

Electrostatic Theory of Abnormal Liquids. Jakob J. 
Bikerman (Z. physikal, Chem,, 1923, 104, 55 — 73). — theoretical 
paper in which it is shown that when it is assumed that the molecular 
weights of the alcohols are normal, then the rules of Eotvos and 
van der Waals show that they have a slightly abnormal surface 
tension and vapour pressure. Both these abnormalities can be 
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explained by the assumption of the existence of an electrio double 
layer on the surface of the alcohols. On the basis of this assumption, 
the thickness of the double layer is shown to be of ordinary molecular 
dimensions, and the potential spring has the same value as the 
electro-osmotically determined potential difference. The connexion 
of the anomaly with the power of the liquid to charge itself on 
contact with a foreign substance may be followed quantitatively. 
The connexion between the anomaly and the di-polar character is 
pointed out and the role of the partition of the dipoles in the 
establishment of the double layer is discussed. Since the Pictet- 
Trouton constant is unquestionably determined from the vapour- 
pressure formulae, its unusual value in the case of the alcohols is 
explained by the present hypothesis. The abnormal viscosity and 
critical coefficients indicate the presence of large internal pressures 
which on calculation are found to have rational values. J. F. S. 

The Dsch&bir of the Eighth, and the so-called Geber 
(Pseudo-Geber) of the Thirteenth Century. Edmund 0. von 
Lippmann (Chem, Ztg,, 1923, 47, 321 ; cf. Holmyard, this voL, ii, 
148 ; Partington, ibid ,). — In reply to Partington’s criticism (loc, cit,)^ 
the author maintains that his disbelief in the authenticity of the 
Latin works ascribed to Geber, and of Avicenna’s “ De Anima ” is 
well founded. A. A. E. 

Glass to Metal Joint. Merle L. Dun don (J, Armr, Chem, 
Soc,, 1923, 45, 716 — 717). — ^A satisfactory glass-to-metal joint which 
is free from strain and capable of preserving high vacua may be 
made as follows. The glass tube is drawn out so that it fits easilv 
for about 1 cm. into the copper tube. It is then coated vith 
platinum and copper-plated over a length of 3 — 4 cm. by the usual 
electrolytic method. The coppered end is then polished until it 
fits tightly in the copper tube. Then copper is electrolytically 
deposited over the copper tube, joint, and a short length of the 
glass tube, so that an air-tight copper sleeve is formed which is 
free from strain and strong. J. F. S. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Apparatus for Electrolsrtic Preparation of Pure Hydrogen. 

Gbbhard Niese (Physikal, Z,, 1923, 24, 12 — 14). — ^An apparatus 
for preparing pure hydrogen by the electrolysis of a 30% solution 
of chemicaUy pure sodium hydroxide employing pure nickel 
electrodes is described. A cylindrical anode surrounds a 
shaped cathode, and diffusion of oxygen from the former to the 
latter is prevented by the use of an auxiliary nickel cathode, having 
the form of a truncated cone. J. S. G. T. 
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Hydrogen Hexasulphide and the Solubility of Sul]^ur in 
the jPersulphides of Hydrogen. James H. Walton and Eabl L. 
Whitford (J, Amer, Chem. Soc,, 1923, 45, 601 — 606). — ^The solu- 
bility of sulphur in hydrogen disulphide and hydrogen trisulphide 
has been determined at temperatures from —34*72® to 55*3®. Both 
liquids dissolve large quantities of sulphur, the amount dissolved 
increasing very rapidly with increasing temperature up to —1*45® 
and above this temperature much less rapidly. The solubility 
curve shows a well defined break at — 1*45®, and at this temperature 
the liquid has a composition very close to that required for hydrogen 
hexasulphide, HoS^. It is found that if either sulpMde is saturated 
with sulphur at a given temperature, the two resulting liquid phases 
have the same composition. The hexasulphide is stable at temper- 
atures below —1*45® and decomposes rapidly at higher temperatures. 

* J. F. S. 

Solubility. VIII. Solubility Relations of certain Gases. 

Nelson W. Talor and Joel H. Hildebrand {J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 682—694; cf. A., 1919, ii, 392; 1922, ii, 141).— The 
solubility of chlorine has been determined in heptane, carbon tetra- 
chloride, silicon tetrachloride, and ethylene dibromide at various 
temperatures from 0® to 40®. The following values are recorded 
in g. per g. of solvent : heptane at 0®, 0*2036 ; silicon tetrachloride 
at 0®, 0*131 ; carbon tetracWoride 0®, 0*156, 19®, 0*0848, 40®, 0*0433 ; 
ethylene dibromide 20®, 0*0813, 40®, 0*0469. These data together 
with other data on the freezing-point depression in liquid chlorine, 
are discussed in the light of the theory of solubility previously 
put forward, and shown to be in accordance with the earlier pre- 
dictions. Solubility data for hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon monoxide, 
oxygen, methane, carbon dioxide, nitrous oxide, chlorine, carbonyl 
chloride, niton, and actinium emanation are summarised and their 
theoretical relations discussed. J. F. S. 

Behaviour of Ozone. E. H. Ribsbnfbld {Z. Elekirochem.^ 
1923, 29, 119 — 121 ). — resumd of the recent work on the pre^r- 
ation of pure ozone, its boiling point, critical constants, critical 
behaviour, and thermal equilibrium. J. F. S. 

Sulphur Trioxide. A. Berthoud {J. Chim. Phys., 1923, 20, 
77 — 86). — Several physical properties of sulphur trioxide have 
been investigated. The following values are recorded : m. p. 
16*85® ±0*02°; b. p. 43*84® /733*2 mm.; vapour pressure of the 
liquid 24®, 240*5 mm., 25®, 253*5; 27*8®, 302*0 ; 30*45®, 352*0; 
34*8®, 454*0; 37*8®, 534*7; 41*4®, 643*7; 43*68®, 726*5; 46*6®, 
796*3 ; 47*8®, 887*2 ; by interpolation from these figures, the boil- 
ing point at 760 mm. is 44*52® ; critical pressure, 83*8 atms. ; critical 
temperature, 218*3®; fPO 1*9256; 1*9040; ^ 1*8819; 1*8688; 

1*8335; 1*8090; 1 . 7812 , and d“ 1*7762. The orthobaric 

density of liquid and gaseous sulphur trioxide has b^n determined 
nearly up to the critical point, and the critical density found to be 
0*633. The surface tension measured by the capillary rise is found 
to be 19®, 34*17; 44*9®, 29*47, and 78*0®, 22*63. Kie association 
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oonstant calculated from these figures by the Eotvos method has 
the values 1 *62 and 2*00, respectively. The van der Waals constants 
are calculated to 6=50*002684 and ^5=0*01629. The observations 
made show that p-sulphur trioxide is not a simple TOlymeric modi- 
fication of the a-variety, but probably an indefinite hydration 
compoimd. The law of rectilinear diameters could not be confirmed 
with sulphur trioxide. J. F. S. 

The Halides of Tellurium. M. Daivubns {Ann. Chim., 1923, 
19, 44 — 119). — The author’s work on tellurium iodide (A,, 1921, 
ii, 110, 257, 399) and bromides (A., 1921, ii, 546, 636) is republished, 
together with similar work on the chlorides. The dichloride is 
only stable in the gaseous condition or in solution and in equilibrium 
with its decomposition products, tellurium and the tetrachloride. 

In the solid state, it dissociates into a solid solution of the element 
in the tetrachloride. In ethereal solution, it absorbs bromine and 
iodine, yielding substances which appear to be the chlorobromide 
and chloroiodide, respectively, but it was not found possible to 
isolate either of these. The dibromide, however, on addition of 
iodine under similar conditions, yields a bromoiodide which may 
be crystallised from the solution. The methods used in the work 
were those of thermal analysis in conjunction with the study of 
the composition of the vapour obtain^ from mixtures of known 
composition. H. J. E. 

Determination of the Vapour Pressure of Metallic Arsenic. 

Shinkichi Horiba {Proc. K. AJead. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1923,25, 
387 — 394). — The vapour pressure of the grey modification of arsenic 
and its liquid have been determined over the temperature ranges 
460 — 816® and 808 — 863°, respectively, by the same method as that 
used by Smits and Bohkorst (A., 1916, ii, 317) in the examination 
of phosphorus. The following values are recorded : solid, 450°, 
0*026 atm.; 500°, 0*076; 550°, 0*222; 604°, 0*785; 615*5°, 0*997; 
658°, 2*392; 697°, 4*85; 741°, 9*7; 772°, 16*9; 790°, 22*3, and 
816°, 33*6; liquid, 808°, 34*2 atm.; 817°, 35*7; 830°, 38*1; 843°, 
40*6; 850°, 41*6, and 853°, 42*2. Extrapolation of the vapour- 
pressure curves gives the melting point as 817 — 818° at the corre- 
sponding pressure of 35*8 atm. The molecular heat of sublimation 
has been calculated to 33*6 Cal., the molecular heat of vaporisation 
of the liquid is 11*2 Cal., and the molecular heat of fusion is 22*4 Cal. 
Attempts to measure the vapour pressure of the black modification 
of arsenic failed owing to the rapid conversion of this substance 
into the grey modification at the temperature of the experiment. 

J. F. S. 

Preparation of Anhydrous Halides. Giuseppe Oddo and 
Ugo Giacheby {Oazzdta, 1923, 53, i, 66 — 63). — Oddo and Serra 
(A., 1900, ii, 74) showed that arsenic, antimony, and bismuth tri- 
chlorides may be readily prepared by heating the corresponding 
oxides in a reflux apparatus with sulphur monochloride. In the 
modification of this method now proposed, arsenic trichloride is 
obtained by passing a stream of chlorine through a heated mixture 
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of arsenious oxide and powdered sulphur. The tribromide and 
triodide are prepared by heating a mixture, in stoicheiometric 
proportions, of arsenious oxide with sulphur and the halogen. ITie 
preliminary preparation of the sulphur monochloride is thus avoided. 

T. H. P. 

Preparation and Properties of Pure Graphite. M. Pibani 
and W. Fehse (Z. Elekirochtm., 1923, 29, 168—174). — ^Filaments 
of artificial silk were carbonised under slight tension for about 
twenty hours in an atmosphere of coal gas, the final temperature 
attained being SOO"", and then at 2200 — 2500® in hydrogen. The 
ash content of the resulting filaments was about 0*3%. The fila- 
ments were then made incandescent at temperatures ran^g from 
1500® to 2000®, when surrounded by either gaseous or liquid carbon 
compounds. The former included hexaohlorobenzene at 3 mm. 
mercury pressure, light petroleum under pressure of 3 to 30 mm. 
mercury, and carbon tetrachloride at 15 mm. pressure. The liquids 
used included light petroleum and carbon tertrachloride. Graphite 
was by this treatment deposited on the filaments, until their dia- 
meters were from 0*2 to 0*3 mm., corresponding with 200 to 300 
times their initial diameters. The filaments were finally heated 
for about half an hour at about 3500® in carbon monoxide. The 
chemical, crystallographic, mechanical, thermal, and electrical 
properties of the resulting- filaments are detailed, attention being 
directed more particularly to the fact that the filaments can be 
bent like lead. J. S. 6. T. 

Some Properties of Graphite. R. M. Burns and G. A. 
Hulett (J. Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1923, 45, 572 — 578). — The densities 
of natural graphites from Ceylon, Alabama, and Pennsylvania, 
Acheson electrode graphite, and carbon produced by the explosion 
of graphitic acid, have been determined by the liquid immersion 
method. The density of pure natural graphite is about 2*20 and 
that of Acheson ^aphite about 2*30. Carbon produced by the 
explosion of graphitic acid has a density of 2*215, and is therefore 
probably graphite. Samples of graphites originally showed no 
drift or increase in weight with time after immersion in the liquid. 
The natural graphites, however, after being swelled, or increased 
in volume by treatment with fuming nitric acid and heat, showed 
remarkable drifts. Pressure was used to hasten the completion 
of the drift. The tendency to drift was largely destroyed by a 
severe compression of the swollen material previous to the deter- 
mination of density. J. F. S. 

Oxidation Processes by Means of the Carbon Model. 0. 
Meyerhof and H. Weber {Biochem. Z., 1923, 135, 558—576). — 
The authors have studied the self-oxidation of charcoal in alkaline 
solution. Animal charcoal^ suspended in dilute alkali takes up 
oxygen continuously with formation of carbon dioxide. The 
velocity of oxidation is increased 60% by replacing the air by 
oxygen. The respiratory quotient (£Q) lies in all cases between 
0*5 and 1*0 and the heat evolved is 4 cal. per c.c. of oxygen used. 
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The temperature coefficient for a 10® rise of temperature is about 
r75. The self -oxidation is a surface effect and is inhibited by 
various urethanes to different extents; the inhibition is due to 
displacement of the adsorbed substance from the surface, the 
adsorbed hydroxyl-ion being uninfluenced. The degree of oxidation 
is proportional to the amount of hydroxyl-ion adsorbed. Among 
the usual physiologically important units, only the amino-acidE 
are rapidly oxidised by charcoal. Hexose-phosphoric acid is 
slightly oxidised to carbon dioxide, but dextrose, laBVulose, and 
lactic acid are not. H. K. 

The Structure of Silicon. Hans KtisTNEii and H. Rbmy 
(Physikal, Z., 1923, 24 , 25 — ^29). — ^X-Ray analyses of the respective 
crystal structures of five varieties of silicon containing from 2*7 to 
72% of silica indicate that all conform to the diamond type of 
structure previously found by Debye and Scherrer (ibid.^ 1916, 
17 , 277). The length of side of the elementary cubical crystal 
cell is 5-4204±0*00016 A. The X-ray spectrum of “ amorphous 
silicon containing 72% of silica was identified with that of natural 
quartz. In all cases, spectra having sharp lines were obtained. 
The different chemical activities of varieties of silica are due solely 
to differences in the ratio of surface to mass of the sample. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Axnxnines of Silicic Acid. Robert Schwarz and Adolf 
Mathis (Z. anorg, Chem,^ 1923, 126 , 55 — 84). — ^The only ammine 
of silicato described in the literature is Cu0,2Si02,2NH3 by Schiff, 
but the method of preparation and the analysis given are not 
satisfactory. The present authors describe the preparation of the 
metasilicates of copper, silver, zinc, lead, nickel, and cobalt. 
Analysis gave too high values for the SiOj-ion, this being attributed 
to adsorption of silica from solution ; precipitation from very dilute 
solutions is advisable. The following ammines were prepared : 
CuSi03,2H20,NH3 ; CuSi03,H20,NHo ; CuSi03,2H20,2NH3 (at 

-16®) ; Ag2Si03^^2H20,2NH3 ; Znk03,H20,NH3 ; 2PbSi03,2H20,NH3 ; 
NiSi03,H20,NH3 ; CoSi03,H20,NM3. The addition, therefore, is 
confined to one or two molecules of ammonia. It is only in the 
case of the copper salt that cooling increases the number of mole- 
cules of ammonia added ; in other cases, the cooling merely accelerates 
the addition. Attempts to add ammonia to the anhydrous salts 
did not succeed, hence the molecular bound water is regarded as 
an essential part of the silicates, which influences their chemical 
reactions. Anhydrous zeolites, however, unite with ammonia 
readily. W. T. 

Separation of Radium from Other Elements. U. Cialdea 
[OcmeUa, 1923, 53 , i, 42—48). — ^To recover radium bromide 
accidentally dropped on the pavement, the sweepings and washings 
of th6 pavement were evaporated on a water-bath and the residue 
was mixed and fused with a mixture of 2 parts of sodium carbonate, 
2 parts of potassium carbonate, and 1 part of sodium nitrate. 
These salts carry into solution the radium, which may then be 
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recovered completely by the precipitation of barium sulphate, this 
being accompanied by total precipitation of the radium. Radium 
is also precipitated, to some extent, together with silica, with the 
sulphur of ammonium polysulphide, etc. ; ferric salts are reduced 
to the ferrous condition by radium. T. H. P. 

Electrol 3 rtic Production of Alkali Chlorates, Employing 
Magnetic Iron Oxide as Anode. 6. Gbxtbe and F. Pfundeb 
(Z. EhUfochem,, 1923, 29, 150 — 163). — ^When neutral solutions of 
alkali chlorides are electrolysed with a view to the production of 
chlorates, employing magnetic iron oxide as anode, the current 
efficiency of the process is less than when a platinum anode is used, 
partly owing to catalytic decomposition at the anode of the 
hypochlorous acid produced to hydrochloric acid and oxygen. In 
acid solution at from 60 — 70°, with an anode current density of 
from 0*01 to 0*015 amp. per sq. cm. employing a magnetic iron 
oxide anode, the yield of chlorate is 85% to of the theoretical 
value calculated from the current. The process of electrolysis of 
solutions of alkali h 3 rpochlorites and of free hypochlorous acid is 
the same, whether a platinum or magnetic iron oxide anode be 
employed. In cold, neutral solution, the main electrol 3 ^ic process 
is represented by 6C10'+3H^0+6@ 6H*+2C10s'+4Cr+30. 
In hot acid solutions, chlorate is produced principally in accordiance 
with the secondary reaction '^HClO+NaClO — ► NaC 103 + 2 HCl. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Hydrogen Sulphates of the Alkali Metals and Am- 
monium. Horace Barratt Dunnicuff (T., 1923, 123, 731 — 
738). 

Electrol 3 rtic Preparation of Alkali Permanganate by Anodic 
Solution of Maganese under the Influence of Superinwosed 
Alternating Current. G. Grube and H. Metzger (Z. mektro- 
chem.f 1923, 29, 100 — 105). — ^The electrolytic preparation of potass- 
ium permanganate by the anodic solution of metallic manganese 
in a solution of potassium carbonate has been investigated, and it 
it found that at the ordinary temperature the process takes place 
with a very unsatisfactory current yield (20*5 — ^29*1%). The 
imposition of alternating current on the manganese anode improves 
the current yield, but only very slightly (32%). An increase in 
the current yield is found to occur with medium alternating current 
densities, whilst with a high alternating current density the current 
yield falls below that of the simple direct current electrolysis. The 
different actions brought about by the superimposed anodic alter- 
nating current are discussed, and it is shown that the favourable 
action of the alternating current in the preparation of potassium 
permanganate consists in the opposition of the alternating current 
to the removal of alkali from the anode layer. The reduction of 
the current yield with high alternating current densities depends 
on the depokrising action of this current, which results in the 
formation of manganate rather than permanganate. J. F. S. 
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Phase Relations in the System, Sodaxnide-Potassamide, 
as determined from Melting-point Curves. Charles A. 
Kraus and Eustace J. Cuy (J. Amer. Chem, 8oc., 1923, 45, 712 — 
715); — ^The melting-point diagram of the system sodamide-potass- 
amide has been obtained by the method of thermal analysis. The 
diagram indicates the existence of a compound between one mole- 
cule of sodamide and two molecules of potassamide, NaNH 2 , 2 KNH 2 , 
having a transition point at approximately 120°. The eutectic 
between the compound and sodamide lies at a point corresponding 
with 33 mol.% of potassamide at a temperature in the neighbour- 
hood of 92°. The flatness of the melting-point curve of the com- 
pound indicates that it is largely dissociated in the melted mixture. 

J. E. S. 

The Properties of Ammonium Nitrate. V. The Reciprc^al 
Salt-pair, Ammonium Nitrate and Potassium Chloride. 

Edgar Philip Perman and Horace Leonard Saunders (T., 
1923, 123, 841—849). 

Heteromorphism of Calcium Carbonate. Marble, Syn- 
thetic and Metamorphic. Maurice Copisarow (T., 1923, 123, 
786—796). 

Heteromorphism of Calcium Sulphate. Alabaster and its 
Synthesis. Maurice Copisarow (T., 1923, 123, 796—799). 

Tricalcium Phosphate, ^mile Luce (J. Pharm. Chim., 1923, 
27, 214 — 216). — ^Tricalcium phosphate, when properly prepared and 
dried at 100°, should not lose more than 5% of ite weight when 
incinerated at a red heat. Several samples examined by the author 
yielded up to 20% loss on ignition indicating the presence of hydrated 
dicalcium phosphate in the substance, which was confirmed by the 
relative solubility of the samples in water and in ammonium citrate 
solution. W. P, S. 

[Molecular Volumes of] The Selenides of the Metals of the 
Alkaline Earths. Fr. A. Henglein and R. Roth (Z. anorg, 
Chem,y 1923, 126, 227 — 236). — ^The linear relation between the 
molecular volumes of inorganic compounds of similar crystalline 
form and constant magnitudes characteristic of their kations or 
anions (A., 1922, ii, 260) is shown to hold also for the selenides of 
calcium, strontium, and barium. These selenides were made by 
reduction of the corresponding selenates in a rapid stream of dry 
hydrogen at 400° for the calcium compound, at 600° for the strontium 
compound, and at 600° for the barium compound. The essential 
condition for success is the removal of the water formed before it 
has time to decompose the selenide. 

^e selenides are microcrystalline, white solids of cubic habit, 
which become coloured on exposure to air and decompose in 
water. Their densities were determined in a volumenometer con- 
teining hydrogen, and the following values are recorded i calcium 
seleniile, 3*57; strontium selenide, 4*38; barium selenide, 6‘02. 
The distances between the atoms in the crystals are calculated 
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from the molecular volumes and shown to agree with Bragg’s 
figures. 

Attempts to prepare the corresponding tellurides were unsuccessful. 

H. H. 

The Structure of the Sulphides of Magnesium, Calcium, 
Strontium, and Barium. Sven Holgebsson (Z, anorg, CKern,, 
1923, 126, 179 — 182). — ^The lattice constant and the lattice structure 
of these salts were examined by the Debye-Scherrer method. They 
are all cubic; the unit cube containing 4-4 atoms, {.e., four mole- 
cules. The results are tabulated. W. T. 

The Brittleness of Inter-metallic Compounds. G. Tammann 
and K. Dahl (Z. anorg, Chem.^ 1923, 126, 104 — 112). — ^Pure metals 
and mixed crystals are plastic, this being due to the presence of 
gliding surfaces ; intermetallic compounds, on'the other hand, are 
brittle, this being due to a decrease in the number of gliding planes 
and to an increase in the tendency to fracture. Inter-metafiic 
compounds were investigated at different temperatures by subjecting 
them to a sudden blow and to a high pressure. The authors found 
that almost all the compounds at the ordinary temperature show 
gliding planes and fractures. No gliding planes were found in the 
pase of the alloys CuMgg, FcgSbg, FeSb^, ZnjSb, ZnSb, and FeSi. 
Metallic compounds such as f^sSn which are characterii^ by good 
cleavage lose this property at higher temperatures and they become 
plastic. All the compounds investigated become plastic at a 
temperature about 50° below their melting point. W. T. 

The Roasting Reaction Process of Copper. Equilibria in 
the System Copper-Sulphur-Oxygen. W. Beihdees and F. 
Goodbiaan (Z. anorg. Chem,, 1923, 126, 86 — 103; cf. A., 1915, 
773). — ^An application of the static method to the elucidation of 
the mechanism of the metallurgy of copper. W. T. 

Composition of Copper Hydroxides. L. Losana (OaxzeUa, 
1923, 53, i, 16 — 88). — ^The composition of the various hydrates of 
cupric oxide has bwn investigated by several methods, including 
that devised by Cohen for determining transformation poinli 
(A., 1894, ii, 340). The results obtained show that dehydration of 
normal cupric hydroxide takes place in two distinct ways, according 
as it occurs in presence of a liquid or with the dry compound. In 
the former case, the dehydration is marked by the formation of the 
definite compounds, 3Cu0,H20, 4Cu0,H20, and 80 u 0 ,H 20 . ^e 
loss in weight at various temperatures and the vapour-pressure curve 
show that loss of water by the dry compound is accompanied by 
formation of the above hydrates and, in addition, of 60u0,Hj|6 
and 70 uO,H 2O. The oompoimd 8Cu0,H20 loses water when 
heated to redness, but the magnitudes of the losses are not suffidentiy 
constant to indicate the formation of further definite compound. 

The pronounced accelerating effect of alkali on the readiness with 
which the dehydration occurs is confirmed, and it is found l^t 
basic salts exert an opposite infiuence. In some instances, loss of 
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water, although with very low velocity, occurs at temperatures 
below the true temperatures of dehydration. 

The various hydrates mentioned may be regarded as definite and 
moderately stable compounds. T. H. P. 


Mercury Cleansing Apparatus. Attgustxjs Edward Dixon 
and James Lyttlb McKee (T., 1923, 123, 895—897). 

Separation of Mercury into Isotopes in a Large Apparatus. 

William D. Harkins and S. L. Madorsky (J. Amer, Chem, 

1923, 45, 591 — 601).— A partial separation of the isotopes of 
mercury has been obtained by evaporation in a vacuum in a laige 
steel apparatus. A difference in density of four hundred and 
eighty parts per million between the light and heavy fractions is 
found, and the atomic weight of the fractions differs by 0*1 unit. 
This has been secured, without other cooling than that given by ice, 
in two hundred and sixty-eight hours of operation of the apparatus, 
which holds 2*5 kg. of mercury, together with thirty-seven hours 
of operation of the small glass apparatus used in earlier work (A., 
1922, ii, 295). The weights of the end fractions were 3*8 g. for the 
heavy fraction and 4*4 g. for the light fraction. The increase in 
the atomic weight of the heavy fraction is 0*052, and the decrease 
m atomic weight of the light fraction is 0*440 unit. A multiple 
unit apparatus which woxild give the same separation in about 
thirty hours has been designed . A set of curves is given to show the 
relation between the increase in density of an isotopic mixture 
and the cut. These curves exhibit one curvature when the amount 
of the heavier isotope is less than 50%, and the opposite curvature 
when the amount is greater than 50% and a point of inflection 
when the heavier isotope constitutes exactly 50% of the mixture. 
When several isotopes arc present, there may be several points of 
innection in the curves. q 


Action of Mercuric Oxide on Sulphur Monochloride. 

Giuseppe Oduo and Ugo Giacheey (Gazzetta, 1923 53 i 63 641 

—The reaction, 2HgG +3CI2 = 2HgC]2 + + 3S. occurring 

when mercunc oxide is added gradually to sulphur monochloride, 
proceeds with great rapidity and is accompanied by the development 

theorefeaf”'’™* mercuric chloride is Smost 

Properties of Metallic 

Laxxvhmiiizxia H. 0. Kremers and ft. Gr. Stevens (»I Aw.pt 
8^., 1923, 45, 614^17).-Metamc lanthanumTbSi 
the electrolysis of fused lanthanum chloride in a grapWte^Jmible 
which serves as cathode by a current of 40—50 amDer^^^^-^« Jti 
SinaU quantities of i^srium fluoride and sodium chloride were added 
to ^e fusion duimg Ae electrolysis to maintain proper fluidity The 
metal, which usually contained some carbide 
water to remove all adhering salts aS carbid? ai^ t 
r^elted in a graphite crucible under a flux of pure iJaloiL^Sonfe* 
The metal thus obtained was free from all oCSraS " 
no odour of a carbide decomposition when treated with water. 
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When the electrolysis was carried out in iron crucibles, the product 
alwajrs contained this metal, but electrolysis with a tungsten 
cathode gave a metal which did not contain tungsten. Pure 
lanthanum is readily attacked even by dry air; it melts at 826®, 
and has the following physical properties : 6*1598 ; Brinnell 

hardness (500 kg.), 37 ; heat of combustion 1645 cal. per g. ; kindling 
temperature 445®. The pure metal is not pyrophoric. Its aUoys 
with iron are much harder than the pure metal and are not 
P3npophoric. J. P. S. 

Ceric Perchlorate. Fb. Fiohtbb and Ebnst Jenny (Hdv, 
Chim, Acta, 1923, 6, 326 — 329). — Dilute solutions of ceric per- 
chlorate can be obtained by dissolving freshly precipitated ceric 
hydroxide in 50% perchloric acid, or bv the interaction of ceric 
sulphate and barium perchlorate, but the best^ method is by the 
electrolytic oxidation of cerous perchlorate, using a 27% solution 
with 22% of free perchloric acid. In nine hours, using a current of 
0*01 ampere per sq. cm. at 30®, more than 96% of the cerous salt is 
oxidised. When the orange-red solution is heated, it gradually 
decomposes, forming the cerous salt with evolution of oxygen. 
On dilution of the concentrated solution with water, a yellow, 
basic salt is precipitated. When only a slight excess of perchloric 
acid is present, a basic salt can be obtained by merely warming the 
solution on the water-bath. .Jt was obtained, mixed with some 
cerous salt, in the form of aggregates of fine needles having the 
composition 062^^03(0104)2, 12H2O, the amount of water of hydmtion 
being, however, uncertain. E. H. R, 

The Ternary System, Alimiinium-Zinc-Tin. I. The 
Binary S3r8tems, Tin-Zinc and Aluminium-Tin. E. Obepaz 
{Oiom, Chim, Ind, AppL, 1923, 5, 115 — 122). — ^Thermal analysis 
of the system zinc-tin, gives results which agree with those of 
Heycock and Neville (T., 1897, 71, 392) and indicate that these 
metals form no compounds, but that, at high temperatures at 
least, a solid solution exists containing about 5% of tin. With the 
system aluminium-tin, thermal analysis, micrographic examination, 
and measurements of the hardness yield results indicating the 
existence of neithei compounds nor mixed crystals. 

Measurements of the values of E of the cell ZnarSn(i^)|i^ — 
H2S04lnormal calomel electrode, give —0*28 volt as the potential 
of pure tin with respect to hydrogen. In the neighbourhood of 
pure tin, the potential rises rapidly to that of zinc, this value being 
maintained almost constant for all the other alloys. For alloys 
highly concentrated in tin, solid solutions may be formed, but under 
the conditions employed not more than 5% (2*8 atom %) of tin can 
dissolve in the zinc (cf. Herschkowitsch, A., 1898, ii, 682). 

Similar measurements have been made with the cells Al*Sn(i^)| 
0*li^ — KAl(S04)2|normal calomel electrode and AJicSud-*)! 
10%KC1|A1. The results .obtained confirm Kremann’s statement 
that the potential of aluminium is greatly influenced .by the previous 
treatment of the surface of the metal (Z. MetaUkunde, 1920, 12, 
289). The value, —0*827 volt, for the potential with respect to 
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hydrogen of aluminium with a knife-soraped surface, agrees with 
Kremann’s result. In all oases, the maximum value observed 
immediately after immersion of the metal diminishes rapidly to 
about 0*2 volt ; such diminution cannot be ascribed to polarisation 
phenomena rather than to the formation of a surface layer. For 
aluminium-tin alloys, the potential throughout almost the whole 
range of concentration is virtually constant and higher than that 
of aluminium. On the assumption that the potential of alloys 
of the eutectic type is regulated only by that of the less noble 
metal, the potential of the aluminium in these alloys would be 
—1*139 volt. This value is sensibly below that obtained by 
Kremann with aluminium amalgams, namely —1*3 volts, and this 
author’s suggestion that an aluminium-mercury compound, less 
noble than aluminium itself, is formed, is not apphcable in the present 
case, as no compound or new crystalline form is detectable. 

T. H. P. 


The Fall in Conductivity of Aluminium Chloride during 
Melting and the Constitution of the Halides of Aluminium. 

Wilhelm Biltz and Arthur Voigt (Z. anorg, Chem., 1923, 126, 
39 — 63). — ^The molecular volumes of the solid aluminium halides 
do not show a linear relationship (cf. A., 1922, ii, 605), the 
abnormality being caused by the chloride. The molecular volumes 
of the molten halides, obtained from a determination of their 
densities at the boiling point, show a linear relationship when 
plotted against the molecular volumes of the solid potassium salts. 
The molecular state of aluminium chloride m the crystalline form 
differs from that of the molten salt, the molecules in the former being 
held together by stronger forces; this is also shown by its high 
melting point. The densities and molecular volumes determined 
were as follows. Aluminium chloride, molten 1*33, mol. vol. 
100, solid cP® 2*44, mol, vol. 64*7. Aluminium bromide, molten 
d 266 2-26, mol. vol. 118 ; solid 3 - 01 , mol. vol. 88*7. Aluminium of 
iodide, molten 2*78, mol. vol. 147 ; solid d^^ 3*98, mol. vol. 102*6. 

The electrical conductivity of crystalline aluminium chloride 
increases with the temperature from a zero value to a maximum 
of 10*^ reciprocal ohms; on melting it suddenly falls again to zero, 
and increases gradually with increasing temperature to 10“*^ 

reciprocal ohms. This is attributed to the ions A1+ ^ ^ and (AlCl ) 

melting these combine to form the mol^ules 
(AlaClg). The bromide and chloride of aluminium are non- 
conductors in the solid state. w np 


S^phate. F. S. Wujjamson (J. Physical 
1923, 27, 284— -289).— The formation of basic aluminium 
s^phate has been investigated. It is shown that when 2—4 a -mols 
of sodium hydroxide are added to 1 mol. of potassium alum, the 
precipitate has a constant composition which corresponds with thn 
f^ukAL(Sa) (A1^03),,16H,O^P^ 

ob^ed by ^hlumberger on a^g five molecules of p6taSum 
hydroxide to 1 g--mol. of potash alum is a mixture, b^use too 
large quantities of alkah hydroxide were added. The substance 
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Al2(S04)3,(Al203)4,15H20 loses 1^ than 10% of its water when 
kept over concentrated sulphuric acid at the ordinary temperature. 
Practically all the water is expelled by heating at 150"^, but less 
than one-third of it is taken up again at lower temperatures, so 
the substance is not a reversible hydrate. J. P. S. 

Anodic Formation of a Perchloxide of Mai^anese. Alan 
Newton Campbell (T., 1923, 123, 892 — 894). 

General Colloid Chemistry. V. Connexion between Con- 
stitution and Stability of Iron Oxide Sols. Wolfgang Pauli 
and Geoeg Waltbe (KolL Chem, Beiheftey 1923, 17, 256—293; 
cf. A., 1921, ii, 246, 700; 1922, ii, 149). — The constitution of ferric 
oxide sols which had been subjected to prolonged dialysis has 
been determined by physico-chemical analysis. The complexes 
increase in size on prolonged dialysis, due to an increase in the 
number of neutral ferric hydroxide molecules associated with them ; 
this number in no case is less than about one hundred and forty. 
The number of elementary complexes per c.c., Zy has been calcul- 
ated from the chlorine-ion concentration, Ccu the molecular weight, 
My the density, S, and the average-diameter, d, of the particles by 
means of the formula Z=N*Co^lOOOy where N is the Avogadro 
number and d=2V3Jf/4^SiSr. The following values of the four 
sois examined are recorded : I. 33 Fe( 0 H) 3 , 4 ’ 5 Fe 0 ChFe 07 Cr, M= 
4000, Z=9-4xl0i8 and II. 60Fe(OH)3,5FeOCl-FeO7Cr, 

3f=7000, Z=4-4xl0i8, d=l-6; III. 70Fe(OH)3,4FeOCl*FeO*/Cl', 
Jf=8000, Z=30 X 10i8,d-=l-7; IV. 130-5Fe(OH)3,.i5FeOOl-FeO7Cr, 
-Sf =14500, Z=3*6xl0^^, d=2’0. These sols are evidently below 
the limits of ultramicroscopic visibility. On dilution, the sols 
undergo a slight reduction in size. The degree of dissociation 
calculated, for the three sols examined, by means of the ratio 
Oo\ : nciy where Tioi is the total chlorine concentration, is the same 
for all three cases. Investigation of changes brought about by 
ageing and by dilution, both of which result in an abnormal increase 
in the mobility of the colloidal ion and of the conductivity, shows 
that in both cases the change is due to the same cause, namely, an 
increase in the number of ions. The tendency to this change 
appears to become less the longer the sol is dialysed. The experi- 
ments show that ageing is a necessary condition for the formation 
of smaller particles. The addition of sulphates and similar salts 
to the sols causes coagulation, with the formation of insoluble 
precipitates. The anomalous action of typical electrolytes which 
only cause precipitation when they are present in concentrations 
nearly equivalent to that of the total chlorine is explained by an 
^uilibrium between the free chlorine-ions and the chlorine bound 
in the complex. The precipitated sol is a complex double salt, a 
chloro-sulphate, which is rich in sulphate and poor in chlorine. 

J. F. S. 

The Recent Formation of Bine Basic Ferrous Fwric Phos- 
phate (Vivianite) on and in the Clods of an Arable Soil. Hbb- 
MANN Kunz-Kbausb (Ber. Dmt. pharm. Oes.y 1923, 33, 20— 
26). — ^A greyish-blue to dark blue coloration was fou^ on, and 
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extending in some cases to a depth of several centimetres in, the 
clods of arable land in the neighbourhood of Dresden. The coloured 
material was soluble in hydrochloric acid, and both fewous and 
ferric iron and phosphoric acid were found in the solution. The 
coloration is therefore ascribed to the presence of blue basic ferric 
ferrous phosphate (vivianite) formed from colourless ferrous phos- 
phate, Fe 3 (r 04 ) 2 ; 8 H^ 0 , by oxidation in air. The conations 
governing the formation of this substance from ferruginous minerals 
and phosphoric acM, produced probably by the oxidation of orgamc 
phosphorus, its transport in solution in carbonic acid, and its 
reprecipitation by oxidation to the blue basic compound in the soil, 
are discussed. G* F. M. 

Comparison of the Atomic Weights of Terrestrial Ni(^l 
and Meteoric Nickel. II. Analysis of Nickelous Chloride. 

Gregory Paul Baxter and Prank Arthur Hilton, jun. (J. 
Amer. Chem, Soc,, 1923, 45 , 694— 700).— The atomic weight of 
nickel has been redetermined with material of terrestrial origin 
and also with material extracted from the Cumpas meteorite. 
The determination with both kinds of material has been made 
by means of the ratios NiClg : 2Ag and NiClg : 2AgCl, both being 
made nephelometrically. In the case of the ratio NiClg : 2Ag, six 
determinations were made with terrestrial nickel, and the value 
of the mean ratio was found to be 0*600730, the extreme values 
being 0*600746 and 0*600715, whilst for four experiments with 
meteoric nickel the mean value is 0*600726, the extreme values 
being 0*600741 and 0*600716. In the case of the ratio NiCL : 2AgCl 
two experiments were made with terrestrial nickel, and the mean 
value was found to be 0*452118, whilst three experiments with 
meteoric nickel gave 0*452142 as the mean value of the ratio. 
The value of the atomic weight of nickel from both sources is 
therefore the same, namely, 58*70 (Ag=107'880, 01=35*458). The 
mean of the present value and those of Richards and Cushman 
(A., 1899, ii, 488), 58*68, and Baxter and Parsons (i6id., 1921, 43 , 
507) is 58*69 (see also A., 1898, ii, 288). J. F. S. 

Specific Gravity of Anhydrous Nickelous Chloride. Deter- 
mination of the Specific Gravity by Displacement of Air. 

Gregory Paul Baxter and Prank Arthur Hilton, jun. (J, 
Amer, Chem, Soc., 1923, 45 , 700 — 702). — The specific gravity of 
anhydrous nickel chloride has been determined by displacement of 
air and also by displacement of toluene. In the former case, the 
value 3*52 is obtained and in the latter 3*54. The latter value is 
to be preferred. The experiments also indicate that anhydrous 
nickel chloride does not adsorb appreciable quantities of air. 

J. F. S. 

Equilibrium in the Systems Nickel Chloride, Cobalt 
Chloride, Cupric Chloride-Hydrochloric Acid-Water. H. W 
PooTB (J. Amer. Chem. 8oc., 1923, 45, 663— 667).— The solubility 
of the chlorides of nickel, cobalt, and copper (cupric) has been 
determined at 0® in water containing various concentrations of 
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hydrochloric acid (0 — 40%). Oapric chloride has been similarly 
examined at 25^. The commsition of the liquid and solid phases 
has been ascertained at eaw point, and it is shown that cupric 
chloride forms a single additive compound with hydrochloric acid, 
at 0°, namely, Cu0l2,HCl,3H20 ; nickel chloride yields a dihydrate 
and a tetrahydrate in addition to the usual hexahydrate, whilst 
cobalt chloride yields only a dihydrate in addition to the hexa- 
hydrate. J. F. S. 

Coxistitution of Aq[aeous Chromic Acid Solutions. Fbied- 
BIOH Atjbbbaoh (Z. anorg , Chem,, 1923, 126, 54). — ^In reference to 
Dhar’s paper (A., 1922, ii, 382), it is stated that the dissociation 
constant of the first stage of ionisation of chromic acid is extremely 
large, but in the second stage it is only 4— 8x 10”^. W. T. 

The Hydrates of Molybdenum Trioxide. XIustav F. Huttig 
and Beuno Kubbe (Z. anorg . Ghem ., 1923, 126, 167 — 175). — ^The 
existence of hydrates of molybdenum trioxide was investigated 
by means of the Huttig tensi-eudiometer (A., 1921, ii, 195). The 
yellow precipitate obtained from a nitric acid solution of ammonium 
molybdate was shown to be the dihydrate Mo 03 , 2 H 20 . A mono- 
hydrate, Mo 03 ,H 20 , was also shown to exist. Adsorption com- 
pounds were also indicated (cf . A., 1922, ii, 773). No stable hydrates 
of chromium trioxide were indicated. W. T. 

I 

Production and Characteristics of the Carbides of Tungsten. 

Maby R. Andbews (J. Physical Chem,, 1923, 27, 270 — ^283). — 
The reaction between incandescent timgsten filaments and naph- 
thalene vapour has been investigated. The occurrence of two 
inflection points in the resistance-composition curve shows the 
existence of two carbides of the composition WgC and WC. The 
mechanism of the reaction is discussed, and it is shown that the 
main factors are the rate of diffusion of carbon through tungsten 
carbide as a function of the temperature, the vapour pressure, and 
the value of the quantity, £, that is, the fraction of the total 
number of molecules which strikes the filament. The approximate 
resistivities of WgC are given for various temperatures, and the 
conductivity of a partly carbonised tungsten filament is shown to 
be the sum of the conductivities of its two components. A few 
experiments with other carbonising agents are mentioned, par- 
ticularly ethyl alcohol and acetylene. The rate of carbonisation 
with ethyl alcohol is only about one-fifth that with acetylene. 
Experiments with benzene, toluene, anthracene, methane, and 
illuminating gas are described. The results show that almost 
any hydro^bon vapour will react with incandescent tungsten to 
give carbides. A complete vapour-pressure curve for naphthalene 
from —50® to +200® is given, which is represented by the equation 
where Q is the latent heat of vaporisation; a few 
values for the vapour pressure of toluene at low temperatures are 
recorded which include the following : —90®, 3 bars, —80®, 31 bars, 
and —70®, 49 bars. Carbonised filaments heated in a vacuum 
decompose at rates depending on the temperature ; above 2400® K 
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the rate of decomposition is moderately rapid. The carbon is 
volatilised without loss of tungsten, and this loss may be driven to 
completion at 2700® JT , leaving metallic tungsten wires of the same 
conductivity as before carbonisation. J. F. S. 

The Equilibrium < 

and Water Vapour ; Carlmn Monoxide and Carbon Dioxide 
and Ox3rs^n. J. A. M. van Libmpt {Z, anorg, Chem., 1923, 126, 
226; cf. A., 1922, ii, 301). — The author points out a mistake in his 
previous paper which necessitates a recalculation of his results. 
The recalculated vapour pressures at 1773® are : WOg W+O2, 
^ 4W+6O2, p= 10-7 « ; 4WO3 2W2O5+O2, 
atmospheres. The recalculated heats of reaction are : 
W+Oa«W02+127,900 cal.; 4W02+02=2W205+ 125,200 cal.; 
2Wa05+02=4W03+140,400 cal. H. H. 

The Preparation of Pure Tungsten Dioxide and Tungsten 

Pentoxide. J. A. M. van Liempt {Z, anorg, Chem,, 1923, 126, 
188 — 184). — ^The methods of preparation are based on the equi- 
librium of the oxides of tungsten with hydrogen and water vapour 
(cf. A., 1922, ii, 301). A stream of hydrogen is passed through 
water kept at 85® and then the mixture of hydrogen and water 
vapour passed over tungsten trioxide kept at 900°; the trioxido 
is thus reduced to the dioxide. If the water is kept at 97°, then 
the product is the pentoxide. The above temperatures for the 
water are those to give the necessary concentration of water vapour 
in the mixture (cf. Chaudron, A., 1920, ii, 379). W. T. 

Isolation of the Oxide of a New Element. A Correction. 
Alexanobb Soott (T., 1923, 123, 881—884). 

Bismuth Subnitrate. E. Isnabd (J. Phurm, Chim., 1923, 27, 
216—217). — Certain samples of bismuth subnitrate examined 
yielded a reaction with Bougault’s reagent indicating the presence 
of arsenic, but this element was not found to be present when the 
samples were submitted to the Marsh test. The impurity present 
which gave the reaction with the Bougault reagent was tellurium. 

W. P. S. 

Cobaltinitrites of Bismuth and Cadmium. S. C. Ogbtjbn, 
jun. («/. Amer. Ghem, Soc., 1923, 45, 641 — 645). — ^By simple double 
decomposition cadmium cobaltinitrite and three bismuthyl cobalti- 
nitrites were obtained from the action of sodium cobaltinitrite on a 
saturated solution of cadmium sulphate or bismuth nitrate, respect- 
ively. The bismuthyl compounds, (BiO)3Co(N02)6, (BiO)3Co(N02)6 
and (Bi0)8Co(N02)4, were obtained from the mother-liquor by 
rapid filtration at the various stages of the precipitation. Their 
structures may be represented by Werner’s co-ordination grouping, 
and resemble those of the compounds [RuCLOglCso (Howe, A., 
1904, ii, 490) and [0sCl40«]Cs2 and [08Cl303]Cs2 (Wintrebert, Thesis, 
Bordeaux, 1902, 82). The compound (BiO)3Co(N02)4 is the most 
stable ; the compounds range from yellow to orange in colour, are 
insoluble in ether, and only sparingly soluble in alcohol. On 
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keeping either in solntion or in the solid state, they are rapidly 
decomposed. They are very hy^oscopic, and great care was 
necessary in the separation. Cadmium cooaltinitrite, Cd3[Co(N02)e]2J 
was isolated from the mother-liquor by fractional crjnstallisation, 
and is a bright canary-yellow coloured compound. It is stable 
both in solution and in the solid form, slightly hygroscopic, insoluble 
in cold water, and only slightly soluble in alcohol or ether, but it 
dissolves readily in boiling water. J. P. S. 

Greneral Colloid Chemistry. VI. Analysis and Constitu- 
tion of Colloidal Gold. I. Erna Kautzky and Wolfgang 
Pauli (Roll, Chem, Beihefte, 1923, 17, 294 — 312). — large number 
of experiments are described which were designed to es^blish the 
constitution and composition of colloidal gold. Carefully prepared 
and dried gold colloids were heated in a current of carbon dioxide 
and the loss of weight and amount of oxygen evolved ascertained. 
The results make it very probable that colloidal gold does not 
contain oxygen compounds. This result is confirmed by the fact 
that when coagulated gold precipitates are boiled with hydrochloric 
acid gold does not go into solution. Similar gold precipitates 
shown to contain only the smallest traces of chlorine. Prom 
these results it is concluded that the colloidal particle contains 
nmther an oxygen-containing aurate group nor the anion of the 
gold salt used in the preparation of the sol. From conductivity 
measurements, it is shown that colloidal gold of specific conductivity 
25 — ^30x10"^ ohms"^ is free from foreign electrolytes, and that 
such a solution contains kations in the concentration 2*5xl0”^2V'. 
The precipitates formed by the addition of magnesium sulphate and 
barium chloride, respectively, to gold sols have been analysed after 
thorough washing and shown not to contain foreign elements. 
(\)lloidal gold retains a quantity of water when dried at 100®, an 
amount which is estimated at one molecule to each sixty gold atoms, 
and this can be accounted for on the assumption of an aquo-complex 
in the sense of Werner’s hypothesis. The colloids examined in the 
present work were prepared by the action of tannin on solutions of 
gold chloride. J. P. S. 

The Preparation of Ruthenium Pentoxide. Heinrich 
Remy (Z, anorg, Chem., 1923, 126, 185 — 192). — Buthenous hydr- 
oxide is extremely unstable and undergoes spontaneous oxidation 
to the pentoxide; the pentoxide is also obtained by keeping the 
tetroxide in a sealed tube for some time. The product in each 
case contains water; whether this is to be regarded as combined 
water has not been investigated. It would seem that ruthenium 
can exert any valency from one to eight. W. T. 
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Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Mendeltevite, a New Radioactive Mineral. V. I. Vbrnadski 
{Compt. rend,^ 1923, 176, 993 — 994). — This was described in Russian 
in 1914 as a calcium urano-titanocolumbate. It occurs with orthite 
in pegmatite veins at Uluntui, near Slyudianka, Lake Baikal, 
Siberia. The greyish-black cubic crystals (rhombic dodecahedra 
with small octahedral faces) have a dull surface with semimetallic 
lustre and reddish-brown streak ; d 4‘76 (4*46 for larger crystalline 
masses), H 4^. It contains U 30 g 23*5, CaO 15%, some lead, and 
little iron and rare-earths. It belongs to the betafite group (A., 
1913, ii, 232); but whilst the yellowish and greenish colours of 
betafite suggest the presence of uranyl or uranium trioxide, the 
reddish-brown colour of the new mineral suggests the presence of 
the dioxide. Columbates and tantalates have not originated in 
the superficial deposits of the earth’s crust (biosphere), and in this 
situation they are very stable. L. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Drying and Weighing in Micro-analysis. A. von Szent- 
Gy5rgi (Biochem. Z., 1923, 136, 102 — 106). — In usii^ the Pregl 
micro-weighing tube and filter with asbestos, the difficulty was 
encountered that constancy of weight was not attained owing to 
the hygroscopic nature of the asbestos. This has been surmounted 
to a large extent by slightly modifying the Pregl tube by having 
the stem made of capillary bore and the top opening closed by a 
ground glass cap. The whole can be dried in an oven, a vacuum 
being applied to the capillary stem and the ground glass joint leak- 
ing sufficiently to allow a slow stream of air to pass. A suitable 
oven for a battery of tubes and a micro-thermo-regulator are also 
described. H. K. 

The Effect of Alcohol on the Sensitivity of Colour Indicators. 

I. M. Kolthoff (jRcc. trav, chim,, 1923, 42, 251 — 275). — ^Indicators 
of acid character are more sensitive towards hydrogen-ions in 
presence of alcohol, those of basic character less sensitive, but 
Congo red is an exception. Alteration of temperature has the 
reverse effect on an indicator in alcoholic solution to that which 
it exerts in aqueous solution ; the magnitude of the variation from 
neutrality in alcoholic solution as determined for various indicators 
changes rapidly with temperature. Different indicators exert 
maximum or minimum ratios of sensitivity with alteration of the 
alcohol content of a solution, and the existence of these maxima 
or minima is deteimmed by the influence of the alcohol in de- 
creasing the dissociation of the acid or basic indicators and the 
ionisation of the water. H. J. E. 
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Weighing Tnhe for Combustion Boats. Biohabd Lant 
(Chem, Ztg,^ 1923, 47, 258). — ^Th© apparatus consists of a glass 
tube closed at both ends with glass stoppers and mounted hori- 
zontally on a glass foot ; a projection on the upper side of the tube 
serves as a handle. W. P. S. 

New Method for the Electrolytic Separation and Estimation 
of the Halogens. G£za Schay (Z, Ehktrochem,, 1923, 29, 123 — 
126). — The conditions under which the halogens may be separated 
and estimated olectrolytically have been investigated. It is shown 
that the halogens may be separated in the free state under the 
following conditions. The separated halogen must be removed 
by boiling immediately it is liberated; the cathode must, with 
respect to the anode, have a surface as small as possible, so that 
the cathodic reduction of the halogen is repressed to the minimum. 
Based on these conditions, a process is described whereby bromine 
and iodine may be quantitatively estimated and the three halogens 
separated. The method is accurate ; the error is generally below 
0*1% and rarely exceeds 0*2%. J. F. S. 

Electrometric Titration of the Halides in the Presence of 
One Another. H. H. Willabd and Floeence Fenwick ( J. Armr. 
Chem, Soc.y 1923, 45, 623 — 633). — ^The electrometric titration of 
the halogens has been investigated. It is shown that the direct 
titration of bromide in hydrocyanic acid solution to cyanogen 
bromide, BrCN, by potassium permanganate is too slow to be 
used with the bimetallic electrode system. If, however, the usual 
monometallic system is used and the titration curve plotted, the 
end-point may be quite easily determined. The oxidation takes 
place in acco^ance with the theoretical requirement of two equi- 
valents of oxygen, and the oxalate factor for the permanganate 
may be used in the calculations. The maximum in the A£/AF— V 
curve described usually lies a little too far to the right, but when 
a correction of — O’lO c.c. of 0*lN titrating solution is made the 
maximum error is less than 0*4 mg. of bromine. A sub-maximum 
often precedes the end-point maximum in the Ai?/AF— F curve, 
and the intervening sub-minimum lies extremely close to the 
theoretical end-point. The sub-maximum does not always show. 
Iodide if present is oxidised to the corresponding iodine compound, 
ICN, but chloride in any quantity does not interfere with the 
reaction. Since a selective determination of iodide is possible, 
the proposed method provides an excellent means for the rapid 
estimation of bromide in the presence of any concentration of the 
other two halides. Iodide may be a^ccurately titrated electro- 
metrically by oxidation to cyanogen iodide with permanganate in 
hydrocyanic acid solution in all concentrations of chloride and 
in moderate concentrations of bromide. The effect of the bromide 
is a function of the ratio of its concentration to that of the iodide, 
and also of the absolute concentration of each. A more accurate 
met;bod is the oxidation of iodide to iodate by an excess of alkali 
hypobromite, the excess being titrated electrometrically with 
atsenite. In this case, the presence of any amount of bromide 
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or chloride is without effect. Either the bimetallic or monometallic 
electrode system may be used in both methods. J. P. S. 

Rapid Estimatioa of Total Iodine in Mineral Waters con- 
taini^ Sulphides. J. Dubibf (Ann, FaUij,, 1923, 16, 80—82). — 
The sulphides and organic matter are oxidised with alkaline per- 
manganate and the halogens then liberated by acidifying with 
sulphuric acid and dissolved in carbon disulphide. The excess of 
permanganate is removed with hydrogen peroxide. If the weight 
of bromine is less than five times that of the iodine, it does not 
interfere with the colorimetric estimation of the iodine in the 
carbon disulphide solution, and this can be immediately proceeded 
with. If more than this proportion of bromine is present, bromides 
of iodine are formed and the colour of the carbon disulphide solution 
becomes yellow. N /lO-Potassium thiocyanate solution is then 
added drop by drop with agitation until the yellow colour dis- 
appears and the solution becomes violet. By this means 0*05 mg. 
of potassium iodide can be detected mixed with two thousand times 
its weight of the bromide. The solution should not contain more 
than 0*5 mg. of iodine, or the coloration is too intense for exact 
comparison. The iodine solution must be carefully cooled to avoid 
loss by sublimation, H. C. B. 

Use of Phosphorus in Gas Analysis. August Holmes 
(Ind, Eng, Ghem,, 1923, 15, 357). — Phosphorus has not the 
disadvantages attendant on the use of pyrogallol for oxygen 
absorption, but its action is sometimes a little slow, particularly 
in the case of gas engine exhausts and the residue from an explosion 
in gas analysis. By passing such gases through bromine water, 
however, the oxygen is activated and easily absorbed. It is not 
necessary to pass the gas after this treatment through alkali hydr- 
oxide, since no change in reading takes place. If • ho room is cold 
bromine inoculation lilvcwise assists absorption of the oxygen by 
phosphorus. If the j^hosphorus has been contaminated by the 
illuminants or by the cuprous chloride, the black spots may be 
removed by displacing the water with concentrated nitric acid, 
or nitric and hydrochloric acids, and then removing the acids by 
displacement with water. The phosphorus will then be light in 
appearance and very active for some time. G. F. M. 

Electrometric Estimation of Sulphur in Soluble Sulphides. 

H. H. Willard and Florence Fenwick (J. Amer, Chem, Soc,, 
1923, 45, 645 — 640). — ^When the bimetallic electrode system 
previously described (this vol., ii, 33) is used, the end-point in the 
electrometric titration of sodium sulphide with an ammoniacal 
silver solution is unusually sharp. The E,M.F, rises slowly and 
sometimes irregularly at first, then there is a rise of 200 — 400 
m. volts just before the end-point is reached, after which the com- 
pletion of the reaction is marked by a very abrupt fall in potential. 
There is often a reversal of ]X)larity during the titration which 
makes the first part of the rise apparently a fall. The proposed 
method is based on the reaction used by Lestelle (Compt rend,^ 
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1862, 55, 739), in which the sulphide is precipitated as silrer 
sulphide in alkaline solution by titration with standard ammoniacal 
silver solution. It is, however, much more simple and accurate 
than bis visual determination of complete precipitation. The 
change of EM.F, at the end-point is so great that it is quite un- 
necessary to plot the curve. The method is very accurate, and 
may be carried out in the presence of sulphite, sulphate, chloride, 
thiosulphate, and polysulphides. The estimation of sulphur in 
steel by this method is carried out as follows : a 10 g. sample of 
the steel is placed in a 250 c.c. flask connected through a condenser 
with a hydrogen generator, a dropping funnel for admitting acid 
ind a “ 10-bulb tube ” containing 100 c.c. of a 10% sodium hydr- 
oxide solution. The apparatus is swept out with hydrogen, 100 c.c, 
of hydrochloric acid (d 1*1) are added, and when the rapid evolution 
of hydrogen abates the solution is boiled. The stream of hydro^n 
is continued for five minutes after the steel has dissolved. The 
sodium hydroxide solution is then washed into a beaker and titrated 
vdth standard ammoniacal silver solution as described above. 

J. F. S. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Oi^anic Compounds. Walter F. 
Hoffmann and Ross Aiken Gortner (J. Amer. Chem. 8oc., 1923, 
45,* 1033 — 1036). — ^Thc Benedict-Dcnis method for estimating 
sulphur in urine may be used Ijo estimate sulphur in all kinds of 
organic compounds, excepting those which are volatile, and so 
escape before the thermal decomposition of the nitrates commences. 

W. S. N. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Traces of Thiosulphate in the 
presence of Sulphite. 0. Hackl (Chem. Ztg,, 1923, 47, 266). — 
Thiosulphate may be conveniently estimated colorimetrically after 
the addition of silver nitrate when the concentration lies between 
0*1 mg. and 2 mg. per 100 c.c., expressed as SoOs- If sulphite is 
present, the solution may be acidified with a few drops oi dilute 
sulphuric acid before the addition of the silver nitrate, without 
affecting the results of the colorimetric comparisons. Standards 
for comparison are prepared by adding a solution containing 0*1 mg. 
of SjOg per c.c. to a volume of water equal to that of the sample 
being analysed. The solutions should be left for about five minutes 
before the comparison is made. H. G. B. 

Estimation of Trithionates in the Presence of Tetrathion- 
ates. £. H. BiESENrELD, £. Josepht, and £. GrIInthal (Z. 
anorg, Chem,, 1923, 126, 281 — 284; cf. A., 1922, ii, 46). — method 
of estimation of trithionates in the presence of tetrathionates is 
described in which advantage is taken of the fact that trithionates 
react quantitatively with copper sulphate to woduce copper sul- 
phide according to the equation; S305"+Cu**+2H20=iCuS+ 
2SO4 '+4H*. Tetrathionates were found to be indifferent to this 
reagent, thus confirming the work of Kurtenaoker and Fiitsch 
(A., 1922, ii, 621). 

To a solution of about 0*1 g. of the salt to be estimated is added 
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60 c.c. of a solution of 10 g. of copper sulphate crystals in 200 c.c. 
of water acidified with 10 c.c. of &lute sulphuric md (30 c.c. of 
strong acid made up to 100 c.c.). The reaction mixture is main- 
tained at 70° for one day, at the end of which time the copper 
sulphide is filtered, ignited, and weighed as copper opde. Experi- 
mental results are quoted to show that the method is t^tworthy 
for mixtures of potassium tri- and tetra-thionatcs containing from 
0 to 100% of the latter. H. H. 

Estimation of Nitric Nitrogen and Total Nitrogen in Plant- 
tissue Extracts. Patrick H. Gallagher (J. Agric, ScL, 1923, 
13, 63 — 68). — ^An examination of methods for the estimation 
of nitrates by reduction to ammonia is described and a method 
depending on reduction with Devada’s alloy and distillation with 
magnesia recommended. In plant extracts, colloidal matter is 
first removed by precipitation with an equal volume of alcohol. 
A portion containing nitrate approximating to 0*1 g. of potassium 
nitrate is distilled in steam with 1 g. of Devada’s alloy and 0*5 g. 
of magnesia for forty-five minutes. An air-cooled reflux still- 
head is suggested to regulate the concentration of ammonia solution 
reaching the receiver. In Kjeldahl estimations where nitrates arc 
present, the latter may be reduced by the addition of 1 g. of Devada’s 
alloy and 2 c.c. of 25% sodium hydroxide solution. The ammonia 
is distilled off for thirty minutes and added to that finally found 
after digestion of the residue with sulphuric acid. Blank determin- 
ations with magnesia are necessary. A. 6. P. 

Volumetric Estimation of Small Amounts of Phosphorus, 
using a Standard Solution of Methylene-blue. William M. 
Thornton, jun., and H. I. Elderdice, jun. {J. Armr, Chem, 
Soc., 1923, 45, 668 — 673). — ^An oxidimetric process for the estim- 
ation of small amounts of phosphorus has been satisfactorily worked 
out, which depends on the formation of the ammonium phospho- 
molybdate precipitate, dissolution of this compound in ammonium 
hydroxide, reduction of the solution to molybdenum trichloride by 
hydrochloric acid and zinc in an air-free atmosphere, and titration 
to molybdenum pentachloride with a standard solution of methylene- 
blue, on the assumption that the ammonium phosphomolybdate 
has the normal composition (NH4)3P04,12Mo03,wH20. The pres- 
ence of iron does not interfere with the reaction. The solution of 
methylene-blue used contains about 4 g. per litre, and is standard- 
ised by means of a solution of titanous sulphate in hot hydrochloric 
acid solution. The solutions titrated must not contain much 
molybdenum or the end-point will not be observed sharply enough. 
The colour changes during the titration are salmon pinlc — > light 
yellow light green dark green: the final colour change 
indicates the end of the reaction. The method has been applied to 
the estimation of phosphoiTis in steel with satisfactory results 

J. F. S. 

Eetimation of the Supposed Assimilable Phoaphorio An- 
hydride in Soil. Giro Eavenna (Oiam. QUm, Ivid, 1923, 
5, 129).— After extraction of the soil with 1% citric acid solution! 
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the filtered liquid is evaporated to dryness and the residue oxidised 
with concentrated nitric acid in presence of a little manganese 
carbonate. The phosphoric acid is then estimated as usual by the 
molybdate method. [Gf. J.S.CJ,, 1923, May.] T. H. P, 

Detection of Minute Quantities of Arsenic. II. 0. Billbteb 
(Helv, Chim, Acta, 1923, 6, 258 — ^259). — In the method previously 
described for the detection of minute quantities of arsenic (A., 
1919, ii, 32) the hypochlorous acid used for the elimination of 
hydrochloric acid may be replaced with advantage by fuming 
nitric acid. The current of hydrogen chloride containing the arsenic 
is received into 4 — 5 c.c. of nitric acid, and on evaporation a residue 
^of arsenic acid is obtained which can be introduced directly into 
the Marsh apparatus. The method is sensitive to one millionth of 
a milligram. . E. H. B. 

The Replacement of Bettendorf’s Reagent by Hydrochloric 
Acid and Calcium Hypophosphite Solution. E. Bupp and 
E. Muschiol (JBcr. Deut. pharm. Oes., 1923, 33, 62 — 64). — Betten- 
dorf’s reagent for arsenic can conveniently be replaced by a reagent 
prepared by dissolving calcium hypophosphite in 10 parts of hydro- 
chloric acid {d ri26). This reagent is equally sensitive, giving in 
all cases a very distinct brown coloration or precipitate within 
twenty minutes with as little as 0‘1 mg. of arsenious oxide when 
heated in a boiling water-bath with the substance to be tested. 
In strongly acid solution the reduction proceeds still more rapidly. 
Satisfactory freedom from arsenic is in general indicated if no 
darkening in colour is produced within a quarter of an hour. The 
precipitation of calcium sulphate or the presence of selenium does 
not interfere with the test. In presence of antimony, the sodium 
sulphide test is to be preferred. G. F. M. 

The Estimation of Arsenic in Organic Compounds. B. 
SxoLLfi and 0. Fechtiq (Ber. DeuL pharm, Oes,, 1923, 33, 5 — 9). — 
A method of general applicability for the estimation of arsenic in 
arsenical organic compounds consists in destroyii^ the oiganic 
matter by the Kjeldahl-Gunning method at a minimum temper- 
ature of 345—355®, and titrating the arsenic as arsenic or arsenious 
acid. 0*2 G. of the arsenical compound, 7 g. of potassium nitrate, 
and 15 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid are mixed in a 100 c.c. 
Kjeldahl flask with a neck 15 cm. long and 2*2 cm. wide, and heated 
for one hour, a further quantity of 1 g. of potassium nitrate is added, 
and the heating continued for a further half hour, when the above- 
mentioned temperature should have been attained, corresponding 
with a loss of &— 7 g. in weight. 3 G. of ammonium sulphate are 
then added in order to effect the destruction of excess of nitric and 
nitrous acids, and after heating for fifteen minutes the contents 
of the flask are diluted with 50 c.c. of water, and 1*5 g. of potassium 
iodide are added. After keeping for twenty minutes, the liberated 
iodine is titrated with iV/lO-miosulphate without an indicator. 
As a check on the figure obtained, the solution is nearly neutralised 
with sodium carbonate crystals, rendered alkaline with sodium 
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hydrogen carbonate, and the araenious acid titrated with N/IO^ 
io^e until a pennanent yellow colour is obtained. 6. F. M. 

Estimation of Carbon and Hydrogen in Organic Com- 
pounds containing Arsenic and Merciuy. M. Fai^eov and 




The methods given are modifications of the method of Deimstedt. 

For the analysis of organic arsenic compounds the wider part 
of the inner tube is 6 — 6 cm. longer than usual. The substance, 
mixed with sea sand if explosive, is placed in a porcelain boat; 
between this and the catalyst are inserted a porcelain boat contain- 
ing red lead and a piece of broken porcelain. The red lead, prepared 
by heating lead peroxide in a current of oxygen after drying at 140®, 
reacts quantitatively with arsenic oxide, forming lead arsenate, 
which is stable at a high temperature. The analysis, which is 
performed in the usual manner, occupies at most two hours. Should 
poisoning of the catalyst occur, it may bo revivified by boiling for 
about three hours with 20% nitric acid, washing with hot water, 
and drying. 

Compounds containing mercury are placed in a porcelain boat 
between which and the catalyst are inserted (a) a boat containing 
a mixture of red lead and sea sand, (6) a boat containing silvered 
asbestos, and (c) a piece of broken porcelain. The asbestos is 
silvered by mixing with a solution of silver nitrate (90 g. in 100 c.c.), 
evaporating to dryness, breaking into pieces the size of a pea, and 
gradually heating to redness in a porcelain crucible. During the 
combustion, the manipulation of which is described in detail, the 
mercury forms with the silver an amalgam which is stable to oxygen 
at comparatively high temperatures. In addition to carbon and 
hydrogen, mercury may be estimated from the increase in the 
weight of the boat containing the silvered asbestos; it is shown 
that the results so obtained are more accurate than by the gravi- 
metric method, and that the operation is much more rapid. The 
silvered asbestos may be revivified after each combustion by 
heating to a high temperature in a hard gla/ss tube closed at one 
end ; most of the mercury condenses in the sealed end of the tube, 
the remainder being trapped by means of a larger boat containing 
silvered asbestos, placed in the tube near the open end. W. S. N. 

Single Method for the Estimation of Carbon in Aqueous 
LiquidiL E. Febtjnd and G. Botstibbr {Biochem, Z., 1923, 136, 
14^^144),— The method used is a modification of the Messinger 
m ethod. The substance is oxidised by potassium permanganate 
and dilute sulphuric acid in boiling solution and the carbon dioxide 
absorbed in alkali in a Peligot tube. For some substances, for 
instance, mic, tartaric, and benzoic acids, one hour is sufiScient for 
complete oxidation, but aspartic acid requires three houns and 
casern much longer. q, 

Beti ni a tion of Carbon Monoxide with Iodine Pentoxide. 
Bu .EjcrmmKSJu (Brenn^ff-^Chem., 1923, 4, 104-105).— For the 
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estimation of small quantities of carbon monoxide, absorption in 
cuprous chloride is useless, but the reaction with iodine pentoxide 
(^206+^0=5002+12) may be employed. The pentoxide, which 
is best prepared by oxidising iodine with chloric acid and heating 
the iodic acid formed at about 200®, should, before use, be heated 
at 180® until it no longer loses free iodine or water. The estim- 
ation is carried out by passing the gas through a U-tube containing 
iodine pentoxide and glass wool and immersed in an oil-bath at 
110 — 120®, at which temperature the reaction is rapid and quanti- 
tative. The iodine tapours are absorbed, without condensing, in 
a 10% solution of potassium iodide and the carbon dioxide in 
N /10-barium hydroxide. The iodine is titrated with N /1000-sodium 
thiosulphate and the barium carbonate converted into sulphate 
and weighed. The apparatus is finally swept out with air which 
has been purified by passing over heated copper' oxide and through 
potassium hydroxide and sulphuric acid. With a gas containing 
4 — 6% of carbon monoxide, the values obtained from the iodine 
liberated were high as compared with those found by absorption 
in cuprous chloride. By introducing a U-tube containing charcoal 
immediately before the pentoxide tube very concordant results 
were obtained from the iodine liberated and the barium carbonate 
formed, and these agreed closely with the cuprous chloride values. 
Iodine pentoxide is reduced by hydrogen sulphide, acetylene, 
ethylene, and, if present in qtitatity, w-pentane ; methane has no 
action on it. Carbon monoxide is not absorbed by charcoal, whilst 
the latter removes all unsaturated compounds. A detailed survey 
of relevant literature is given. W. T. K. B. 

A New Absorption Bottle for Carbon Dioxide and Moisture. 

William E. Morgan (Ind. Eng, Chem,, 1923, 15, 266). — ^An absorp- 
tion bottle, for use with solid absorbents, consists of a cylindrical 
glass bottle with a ground glass cap at the base. The inlet and 
outlet tubes are sealed through the glass at the top, and the latter 
extends inside to the bottom of the bottle. To charge the bottle 
for carbon dioxide absorption, it is set, bottom up, on its flat top, 
the requisite amount of soda lime is introduced, a cotton or per- 
forated rubber diaphragm is inserted if desired, and the calcium 
chloride is added. The ground joint at the base is greased, the cap 
fixed on, and the bottle, when inverted, is ready for use. The total 
weight of the bottle, filled, is about 80 g. G. P. M. 

Estimation of Carbonate in Mineral Waters containing 
Sulphides. F. Touplain and J. Dubiep (Ann. Falsif., 1923, 16, 
76 — 80). — ^The direct estimation of carbonate-ion in mineral waters 
by evaporation to dryness, liberation of carbon dioxide with sul- 
phuric acid, and subsequent absorption with soda lime, gives inac- 
curate results in the presence of sulphides owing to variations of 
the equilibrium between the acids hydrogen sulphide and carbonic 
acid, oxidation of sulphur to strong acids and to the production 
of sulphur dioxide, which is weighed as carbon dioxide. The 
sulphides may be eliminated by amtating the water with a small 
excess of lead peroxide for about mteen minutes and subsequently 

VOL. exxiv. ii. 13 
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adding hydrogen peroxide and wanning at 46® for an hoyur. 
The water is cooled, filtered, and the carbon dioxide liberated mth 
a mixture of sulphuric acid (2 vols.) and concentrated potassitim 
dichromate (1 voL), by which any thiosulphates not already com- 
pletely oxidised are transformed into sulphates and sulphuric acid. 
The carbon dioxide evolved is then free from sulphur dioxide. 

H. C. R. 

Detection of Peroxides and Per-salts. A. Blankabt {Helv. 
Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 233— 238).— Peroxides Qan be distinguished 
from per-salts by their action on an alcoholic solution of p-amino- 
phenol. When shaken with this reagent, alkali peroxides give a 
deep blue to black colour ; barium peroxide gives the same reaction 
more slowly, whilst magnesium peroxide and per-salts do not react. 
WTien the proportion of alkali peroxide in the mixture of salts to 
be tested is small, the alcoholic solution does not become coloured, 
but after a short time dark specks appear in the white precipitate. 

It is impossible to distinguish between the different per-salts 
in solution, since they are hydrolysed more or less rapidly, giving 
hydrogen peroxide. In carrying out tests, the finely powdered 
substance must be added to the reagent. Percarbonates give, in 
this way, with a 30% neutral potassium iodide solution, an instant- 
aneous strong brown coloration. A slower reaction is given by 
perborates, perhydro-orthophosphates, persulphates or by a mixture 
of perhydrocarbonate or perhydrophosphate with a hydrogen 
carbonate. With silver nitrate solution (0'05N), percarbonate gives 
a yellow precipitate of silver percarbonate, whilst perhydrocarbonate 
gives at once a black precipitate of silver with evolution of oxygen, 
although this reaction is masked in presence of much carbonate, or 
percarbonate. Perborates when pure give no reaction, but when 
contaminated with sodium peroxide they give at first a brown 
precipitate of silver oxide followed soon by a rapid evolution of 
oxygen and formation of a silver precipitate. Persulphates react 
slowly as hydrolysis occurs, giving a violet colloidal silver solution. 
Freshly prepared aniline water is slowly turned brown by per- 
carbonate and persulphate, more slowly by perborate, whilst sodium 
peroxide and perhydro-salts are without action. A hot alcoholic 
solution of cochineal is decolorised by percarbonate, more slowly 
by perborate. The per-salts may also be distinguished to some 
e3^nt by the colour change effected in cobaltous hydroxide. Thus 
with cobalt nitrate solution, percarbonate gives a green precipitate ; 
perhydrocarbonate a greyish-brown; perborate a bright brown, 
greyish-brown in presence of sodium carbonate; perhydrop 3 rro- 
phosphate a blue, greyish-green in presence of carbonate; per- 
hydro-orthophosphate, rose, turned brown by carbonate, and persul- 
phate a rose colour turned violet by carbonate. E. H. R. 

Estimation of Sodium Hyposulphite. R. W. Mbbbiman 
(Chemistry and Industry, 1923, 42, 290— 292).— A method described 
for the estimation of sodium hyposulphite depends on the fact that 
this substance, in the presence of excess of formaldehyde, forms 
sodium formaldehydesulphoxylate and formaldehyde sodium 
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hydrogen sulphite, Na2S204+20H20+4H20=NaHS02,CH20,2H20 
+NaHS03,CH20,H20. The formaldehyde sodium hydrogen sul- 
phite is not acted on by iodine in neutral or acid solution, whilst 
the sodium formaldehydcsulphoxylate may be titrated with iodine 
solution. The action of iodine on sodium h3^sulphite solution 
containing excess of formaldehyde is shown by the equation : 

Na2S«04+CH20+2L+4H20== 

NaHS04+4HI+NaHS03,CH20,H20. 
Each c.c. of iV^/lO-iodine solution is equivalent to 0’004352 g. of 
sodium hyposulphite. The details of the estimation are as follows. 
Twenty c.c. of 40% formaldehyde solution and 930 c.c. of water 
are placed in a litre flask, the neck of which is cut off 1 inch above 
the graduation mark; 10 g. of the sample are added while the 
contents of the flask are shaken, the solution, is then diluted to 
1000 c.c., the flask is closed, and shaken thoroughly for five minutes. 
Twenty c.c. of this solution are now added tp 100 c.c. of water 
contained in a beaker, 50 c.c. of iV^/10-iodin6 solution are added, 
and, after two minutes, the excess of iodine is titrated with N /10- 
thiosulphate solution. W. P. S. 

The Colorimetric Estimation of Calcium. Ach. Gb&goibe, 
E. Carpiaux, E. Larose, and (Mlle) Th. Sola {Bull. Soc. chim. 
Bdg., 1923, 123 — 130). — ^The method is based on observations 

of the pale yellow colour of the Colloidal precipitate of calcium oleate 
obtained by the action of potassium oleate on the solution of a 
caJeium salt in presence of potassium hydroxide and potassium 
sodium tartrate. When dilution is great, the excess of potassium 
oleate is hydrolysed and partly adsorbed on the precipitate. It is 
claimed that the method is practicable and of considerable accuracy. 
It is applicable only if the solution to be examined contains no other 
kation precipitated by potassium oleate under the same conditions. 
The presence of magnesium, if in quantities not greater than 30% 
of the calcium content, has no effect ; beyond that proportion, the 
error duo to magnesium increases rapidly with the proportion of 
that element. In these circumstances, an accurate estimation may 
be effected after preliminary separation of magnesium. Full 
experimental details are given. H. J. E. 

Criticism of de Waard’s Micromethod. Kurt Bluhdobn 
and Crete Genck {Biochem. Z., 1923, 135, 581 — 584). — ^The 
authors have tested afresh de Waard’s micro-method for the estim- 
ation of calcium in small quantities of serum by direct precipitation 
as oxalate and find it suitable for clinical use, although entailing 
the use of the micro-balance. H. K. 

Analytical Precipitation in Extreme Dilution. Barium 
Sulphate. Friedrich L. Hahn ; [with R. Otto] (Z. anorg . Chem ., 
1923, 126, 257 — 268). — ^The author endeavours to overcome the 
well-known diflSoulty of complete precipitation of pure barium 
sulphate in the presence of other salts. This may be achieved in 
one of two ways : either by “ precipitation in extreme dilution,” 
by which he means the addition of the reacting solutions slowly 

13—2 
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and at approximately equivalent rates to a small quantity of water 
or hydrochloric acid, thus securing very great effective dilution 
without undue increase of solution volume; or by heating the 
reagents in a sealed tube with hydrochloric acid to secure what 
is virtually a recrystallisation of the barium sulphate. Both 
methods give a coarsely crystalline preeipitate of barium sulphate 
which is easily manipulated. 

For the former method, about 20 c.c. of a solution containing 
about 9 g. of potassium sulphate per litre are allowed to flow 
simultaneously with a slight exeess of an equivalent barium solution 
into 10 c.e. of boiling normal hydrochloric acid. The precipitate 
is filtered, washed, and weighed in the usual way. It is found that 
additions of potassium chloride up to 5 molecular proportions do 
not affect the results. Calcium chloride up to one molecule has no 
effect ; up to two molecules, a slight effect, and thereafter, a marked 
effect on the results, but the error introduced in this way is much 
less than the error under the same conditions with the usual method. 
Potassium nitrate up to 4 molecules is practically without effect. 
Ferric chloride causes a large error and the precipitate is coloured, 
but by adding ammonia to the barium solution and carrying out the 
precipitation in water, subsequently removing the ferric hydroxide 
by washing with hydrochloric acid, the precipitate appears quite 
white and no appreciable error is introduced by the addition of 
3 molecules of ferric chloride. Chromium chloride is treated in the 
same way as iron, and has no effect on the results when present in 
amounts up to 1*3 molecular proportions. 

For the other method, the weighed sulphate is introduced into 
a tube with a slight excess of barium chloride and 2 c.c. of hydro- 
chloric acid for every 100 mg. of barium sulphate. The tube is 
sealed and heated for three hours at 260°, when it is allowed to cool 
and the precipitate collected and weighed in the usual way. Longer 
heating or higher temperatures are unnecessary except when iron 
is present, when heating for three hours at 300° is requisite. Potass- 
ium chloride, calcium chloride, nitric acid, nickel and cobalt nitrates, 
iron, and aluminium chlorides are without effect on the results. 
It is shown that in the Carius method for the estimation of sulphur 
in organic compounds, it is unnecessary to remove the nitric acid 
by evaporation with ’ hydrochloric acid provided that the barium 
chloride is introduced into the tube before heating. H. H. 

The Colorimetric Estimation of Magnesium. Ach. 
Gr^igoirb and (IV^e) Th. Sola {Bull Soc. chim, Belg., 1923, 32, 
131 — 136; cf. this vol., ii, 339). — Magnesium may be estimated 
with considerable accuracy by colorimetric measurement of the 
precipitate of oleate obtained by means of potassium oleate in 
presence of ammonia and ammonium chloride. The conditions are 
similar to those in the case of calcium, as are the limits within 
which the method may be applied. The simultaneous estimation 
of calcium and magnesium by this method is regarded as impractio- 
able owing to the difference in colour of the two oleates and to the 
number of corrections involved. H. J. E. 
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Estimation of Small Quantities of Aluminium. L. K. 

Wolff, N. J. M. Vobstman, and P. Sohobnmakbb {Chem. Weehblad, 
1923, 20, 193— 195).— The AUzarin-iS method of Atack (A., 1915, 
ii, 842) was not found to be accurate, but good results were obtained 
by using the sodium compound of alizarin itself instead of the 
sulphonio acid. All other common metals and silicon interfere, and 
must be removed; special precautions must be observed in the 
use of glass vessels. S. I. L. 

The Reaction between Manganese, Lead Peroxide, and 
Sulphuric Acid. E. I. Dyrmont (J. Rusa. Phys. Ghem, Soc., 
1916, 48, 1807 — 1814). — ^A modification of the Crum-Volhard 
reaction for the detection of manganese, which consisted in the 
addition of the substance to be tested to a boiling suspension of 
lead peroxide in nitric acid, when a violet coloration is produced. 
It is shown that the substitution of dilute sulphuric acid for nitric 
acid in the above reaction enhances the delicacy of the reaction. 
This method is not suitable for quantitative estimations, as the 
maximum amount of manganese capable of being oxidised in this 
way to permanganic acid is only 30%. Maximum oxidation is 
obtained using 8 — 9% sulphuric acid, greater or smaller concen- 
trations causing a rapid decrease in the amount of oxidation. 

R. T. 

The Mechanism of the Crum-Volhard and of the I>7rmont 
Reactions for Mang^ese. N. A. Valiaschko (J. Rttss, Phys. 
Chem, Soc,, 1916, 48, 1815 — 1820; cf. preceding abstract). — ^A 
comparative study is made of the above reactions for the detection 
of manganese. It is shown that the Dyrmont modification of the 
Crum-Volhard reaction, which consists of substituting sulphuric 
acid for the nitric acid used in the latter, gives a much more intense 
coloration, which has the further advantoge of being stable towards 
sulphuric acid, whereas the permanganic acid produced by the 
Crum-Volhard reaction is decomposed by prolonged boiling with 
nitric acid. This decolorisation is explained by Volhard, and by 
Morse (A., 1897, ii, 145), to be due to the precipitation of hydrated 
manganese dioxide, which is thus removed from the sphere of 
reaction. Hydrated manganese dioxide, however, is found to give 
the Crum-Volhard reaction for manganese, and the brown pre- 
cipitates obtained by prolonged boiling of the reaction solutions 
in both cases are probably double compounds of lead peroxide and 
manganese dioxide. These compounds are not identical, the com- 
pound obtained from the Crum-Volhard reaction being more stable 
to acids than the substance obtained from the Dyrmont modification 
of this method, thus explaining the greater permanence of the 
coloration obtained by the latter. R. T. 

Separation of Iron and Aluminium from Manganese and 
cert^ other Elements. 6. E. F. Lukdbll and H. B. Kbowlbs 
(J. Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1923, 45, 676 — 681). — ^Moderate amounts of 
iron and aluminium can be separated from manganese and nickel 
as satisfactorily by precipitation with ammonium hydroxide solu- 
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tion as by the basic acetate or barium carbonate methods. The 
only requirements are those recommended by Blum for the complete 
precipitation of aluminium (A., 1916, ii, 493), namely, the presence 
of ammonium chloride, very low alkalinity (Ph= 6-5 — 7-5, as 
indicated by methyl-red or other suitable indicator), and only one 
to two minutes’ boiling of the alkaline solution. Phosphoms and 
vanadium interfere but slightly in the separation when iron or 
aluminium is present in preponderating quantity. When the reverse 
is the case, they form insoluble compounds with the manganese 
and interfere, not only in separations by ammonium hydroxide, but 
also in the methods using basic acetate or barium carbonate. Under 
the above conditions, the separation of iron and aluminium from 
cobalt, copper, and zinc is incomplete. A large excess of ammonium 
chloride improves the separation. An excess of both ammonium 
hydroxide and ammonium chloride improves the separation from 
copper and zinc. Under these conditions, however, the precipita- 
tion of aluminium is incomplete, and the separation from manganese, 
nickel, and cobalt is less satisfactory. J. F. S. 

New Method of Detecting Nickel in Solution. C. G. Vernon 
(Chem, News, 1923, 126, 200). — Excess of concentrated ammonia 
was added to the solution containing nickel, and hydrogen sulphide 
was passed through it for a short time. The solution was then 
boiled and a bright mirror of metallic nickel was deposited. The 
test is not affected by the presence of cobalt. H. C. R. 

Estimation of Small Quantities of Molybdenum in Tungs- 
ten, Walker J, King (ind, Eng, Chem,, 1923, 15, 350 — 354). — 
Gravimetric methods for the estimation of molybdenum in tungsten 
arc untrustworthy for quantities of less than 300 parts per million. 
For lesser proportions than this a colorimetric method is recom- 
mended depending on the formation of a blood red coloration of 
molybdenum thiocyanate when the alkali salts of tungsten and 
molybdenum are treated with an excess of hydrochloric acid in 
presence of tartaric acid, the solution treated with potassium 
thiocyanate, the molybdic acid reduced with stannous chloride, 
and the red coloured substance extracted with ether and matched 
against molybdenum standards prepared in a similar manner. A 
special modification of the Campbell and Hurley colorimeter is 
used for dealing with the volatile ethereal solutions, and a special 
flask made by fusing a 400 c.c. flask into the bottom of a 300 c.c. 
flask provided with a syphon, is used for the shaking-out process. 
None of the metals usually associated with tungsten ores interferes 
with the method, which is trustworthy for quantities of molybdenum 
as low as 10 parts per million of tungsten. The source of light for 
the colorimeter was standardised by using a 500 watt “ Trutint ” 
daylight unit. G. F. M. 

Rapid and Sensitive Method for Detecting Bismuth in 
Urine. II. Serafino Dbzani {Boll, Ghim, Farm,, 1923, 62, 
97 — 101). — The author replies to Ganassini’s criticisms (this'voL* 
ii, 93) and produces further evidence supporting his method of 
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detecting bismuth in urine, this being instantaneous and capable 
of detecting 1 part of bismuth in 1,000,000 parts of aqueous solution 
or in 600,000—600,000 parts of urine. T. H. P. 

Estimation of Small Amounts of Ethyl Ether in Air, Blood, 
and other Fluids, together with a Determination of the 
Coefficient of Distribution of Ethyl Ether between Air and 
Blood at various Temperatures. Howabd W. Haggard («/. 
Biol. Chem.^ 1923, 55, 131 — 143). — ^The method, which is not suit- 
able for quantities of ether greater than 6 mg., has been developed 
for use in connexion with studies of ether anaesthesia, and depends 
on the oxidation of ether by iodine pentoxide at 200°, which proceeds 
according to the following equation : 

6Et^O+l2l^O^=:25R^O+20CO^+24L 
For the estimation, air, free froA carbon monoxide, is drawn 
successively through a tower of calcium chloride, a bubbler con- 
taining the liquid to be analysed (heated at 40° during the later 
stages), a tower of solid potassium hydroxide, a U-tube fOled with 
alternate layers of iodine pentoxide and glass wool and immersed 
in an oil bath at 200°, and finally an absorption tube containing 
a solution of potassium iodide. The iodine liberated is absorbed 
in the latter and is estimated by titration with thiosulphate. The 
result of a blank experiment must be deducted from the value so 
obtained. In order to render it suitable for use, the iodine pentoxide 
must be submitted to the preliminary treatment of heating it to 
220 — 250° in a current of air for at least fifteen hours. 

Using this method, estimations have been made of the distribution 
of ether between air and water and air and blood at various temper- 
atures between 24° and 40°. E. S. 

Estimation of Various Monohydric Phenols by the Phenol 
Reagent of Folin and Denis. Caeleton Henningsen {Ind, 
Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 406 — 407). — Monohydric phenols in dilute 
aqueous solution can be estimated by the phosphotungstic-phos- 
phomolybdic acid reagent of Folin and Denis (A., 1915, ii, 802) with 
a fair degree of accuracy without the use of an empirical factor, 
but employing P-naphthol or i^oamylphenol as standards, since the 
intensity of the blue coloration produced appears in the case of all 
monohydric phenols to be proportional to the molecular concen- 
tration of the phenol. The strength of the solution for the actual 
colorimetric t^t should not exceed about 0*5 mg. of phenol per 
100 C.C., and after the addition of the reagent and the sodium 
carbonate solution the mixture is maintained at 30° for thirty 
minutes before comparing the tints in a Duboscq colorimeter. 

G. F. M. 

Analysis of ** Sodium Cresylate." E. Isnard (J. Pharm. 
Chim., 1923, 27, 217 — 220). — ^The following method is proposed 
for the estimation of the total cresols in sodium tolyloxide. One 
hundred g. of the substance are treated with 2 g. of calcium chloride, 
diluted to 160 c.c., and filtered ; 100 c.c. of the filtrate are acidified 
with hydrochloric acid and extracted twice with ether. Ten g. 
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of sodium chloride are then dissolved in the aqueous liquor and 
the extraction with ether is repeated several times. The united 
ethereal extracts are washed with water, dried with anhydrous 
sodium sulphate, filtered, the ether is evaporated, and the residue 
of cresols heated at 80°, cooled, and weighed. W. P. S. 

Gravimetric Micro-cholesterol Estimation. A. von Szent- 
GyOrgi { Biochem . Z., 1923, 136, 107 — 111). — ^Windaus’s cholesterol 
estimation by means of digitonin is carried out on O’l to 0’5 mg. 
of cholesterol using the modified filter tube previously described 
(this vol., ii, 330) and with an error for pure cholesterol of about 
3%. H. K. 

Micro-cholesterol Estimation by Titration. A. von Szent- 
Gyorgi ( Biochem . Z., 1923, 136, 112 — 118). — This method depends 
on the oxidation of the cholesterol-digitonin complex with hot 
chromic acid and titration of the excess of chromic acid by potassium 
iodide and thiosulphate. The micro-filtration tube described pre- 
viously (this vol., ii, 330) is surrounded by a jacket through which 
steam can be blown so as to effect the oxidation in situ at 100°. 

H. K. 

New Reactions for the Detection of Sterols. George 
Stafford Whitby ( Biochem . J., 1923, 17, 5 — 12). — (1) Two c.c. 
of a reagent consisting of a mixture of sulphuric acid and formalin 
in the proportions of 50 volumes to 1 arc added to 2 c.c. of a chloro- 
form solution of the sterol (preferably 1 — 2 mg. of the sterol) and 
shaken. After shaking, the upper chloroform layer is found to be 
cherry-red in colour, whilst the lower sulphuric acid layer is brownish- 
red in colour and shows an intense green fluorescence. On pouring 
off the upper layer and treating it with two or three drops of acetic 
anhydride a bright blue colour, which lasts for a considerable time 
but passes into a green within an hour, is produced. This reaction 
is more than ten times as sensitive as the Salkowski reaction. 

(2) On the addition of 25 drops of a reagent made up by mixing 
concentrated sulphuric acid and formalin in the proportion of 50 vols. : 
1 vol. to 2 c.c. of a solution of 0‘2 — 0*5 mg. of the sterol in glacial 
acetic acid, a rose-coloured, fluorescent solution is obtained. This 
reaction is claimed to be more sensitive than any colour reaction 
hitherto used for the detection of sterols — ^the limit of sensitiveness 
of the reaction is 1 in 200,000. 

(3) A few mg. of a sterol are added to 1 drop of acetic anhydride 
on a piece of porcelain and gently heated until it has melted and the 
excess of anhydride has been driven off. Wien completely cooled 
the fused mass is moistened with concentrated nitric acid, when 
the substance assumes a blue or bluish-green colour. This reaction 
is of value for cholesterol, but is not suitable for phytosterol. 

A differential test for sterolins is also described. One to two c.c. 
of concentrated sulphuric acid are poured on to a few particles of a 
sterolin in a test-tube and the mixture is warmed gently to effect 
solution ; on cooling, a cold saturated aqueous solution of thymol 
is poured on top of it. The lower layer shows an orange colour 
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with strong green fluorescence. A violet ring is formed at the 
junction of the layers. When kept, the violet colour tends to 
spread through the upper layer. With sterols, the same colour is 
obtained in the lower layer, but no violet ring appears. The author 
suggests that all reactions for sterols in solution arc in their essential 
features similar. S. S. Z, 

The Effect of Soliible Calcium Salts on the Estimation of 
Dextrose, and its Cause. Wilhelm Biehleb (Z. Biol,, 1922, 
77, 59 — 72). — ^In the estimation of dextrose by means of Pehling’s 
solution, low results are obtained if soluble calcium salts are 
present, the error being approximately proportional to the quantity 
of calcium. Soluble salts of barium and strontium, but not of 
magnesium, zinc, or lithium, act similarly. This loss of reducing 
power is probably caused by the partial conversion of the dextrose 
into saccharinic acid under the influence of 'the alkaline-earth 
hydroxides. E. S. 

Observations on the Method of Folin hnd Wu, and the 
Manganimetric Modification for the Estimation of Small 
Quantities of Reducing Sugar. Paul Flexjby and Lotris 
Boutot {Bull, Soc, Chim, hiol,, 1923, 5, 148 — 152). — The shade 
and intensity of the blue colour produced in the Folin and Wu 
method varies with time, whilst the amoimt of potassium per- 
manganate absorbed is more constant. W. 0. K. 

Electrometric Titration of Reducing Sugars. Wanda L. 
Daggett, Abthub W. Campbell, and J. L. Whitman (J. Amer. 
Chem, Soc,, 1923, 45, 1043 — 1045). — ^The sugar solution is 
added rapidly to the boiling Fehling's solution, the course of the 
reaction being followed by comparing the potential of a platinum 
electrode immersed in the Fehling’s solution with that of a normal 
calomel electrode. After each addition of sugar, the deflection of 
a galvanometer in circuit with the titration vessel is noted; this 
deflection is at first small and irregular, becoming large at the 
end-point. Further additions of sugar produce relatively small 
deflections. The method, as checked gravimetrically, is found to 
be accurate. W. S. N. 

The Estimation of Sugar in the Blood. Edwin Geobge 
Bleakley Ca^vbbt (Biochem, J,, 1923, 17, 117 — 129). — ^A method 
based on Folin and Wu’s and on Mackenzie Wallis and Gallagher’s 
methods. The blood is collected in a platinum capsule which is 
introduced after weighing into a test-tube containing distilled 
water. The protein and other interfering substances are removed 
by the tungstic acid precipitation method of Folin and Wu and 
the cuprpus oxide obtained vrith the reducing sugar is estimated 
colorimetrically with phospho-molybdic acid against permanent 
standards of coloured glass disks. A curve of correction for copper 
reductions is given. S. S. Z. 

Estimation of Sugar by the Picric Acid Method in Liquids 
Poor in Protein. W. Mestbezat and (M^e) Y. Gabbeait {Bull. 
Soc. Chim. hkl.^ 1923, 5, 41 — 68). — ^The sugar present in such 
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Uquids as the cerebrospinal fluid may be advantageously estimated 
by the method of Benedict and Osterberg (A., 1921, ii, 660), Details 
are given of a macro- and a micro-method of carrying out the 
estimation, and comparison of these methods with the Folin-Wu- 
Guillaume method shows good agreement. If too much creatinine 
or similar reducing substance be present, this must first b^ej^r^d. 

Estimation of Lactose. Vincent Edwards (Chem, News^ 
1923, 126, 191). — ^In the volumetric estimation of lactose by means 
of Fehling’s solution, the end-point of the titration is sharply defined 
if, in adStion to a small quantity of magnesium tartrate, a piece 
of parafiBn wax is added to the mixture of Fehling’s solution and 
water. W. P. S. 

The lodometric Estimation of Aldoses. I. M. Kolthoff 
{Pharm, Weekblad, 1923, 60, 362— 375).— Aldoses are quanti- 
tatively oxidised to the corresponding carboxylic acids by iodine 
in alkaline solution. To the neutral sugar solution is added at 
least twice the theoretical quantity of iodine, and then with con- 
stant shaking not more than twice the theoretical quantity of 
sodium hydroxide ; after five to ten minutes, the solution is acidhfied 
and the excess of iodine estimated by thiosulphate. Sodium 
carbonate may be used in place of the hydroxide, but the reaction 
is slower. By blank determinations under the same conditions, 
the amount of iodine taken up by other substances present may 
be allowed for. S. I. L. 

Application of the lodometric Estimation of Aldoses to 
the Analyeis of a Mixture containing Carbohydrates. I. M. 

Kolthoff {Pharm. Weekblad, 1923, 60, 394 — 402). — Lactose may 
be accurately estimated in milk by the iodine method (preceding 
abstract) after removal of proteins. In invert-sugar, honey, jam, 
and similar mixtures containing laevulose, dextrose, and possibly 
sucrose, the dextrose is estimated iodometrically without correc- 
tion; the dextrose and laevulose are then estimated together by 
use of Fehling’s solution, the laevulose so determined giving to the 
necessary accuracy the correction required for the iodine taken 
up by it in the lodometric estimation. The sucrose is then inverted, 
and the dextrose so formed estimated by another iodine titration, 
correcting for laevulose. If dextrin is also present, after the above 
procedure a more vigorous hydrolysis is carried out, and the dextrose 
so formed again estimated by d^erence. S. I. L. 

Estimation of Formic Acid. E. 0. Whittier ( J. Amer, Chem. 
Soc.y 1923, 45, 1087). — It is shown that in estimating formic acid 
by oxidation by means of alkaline potassium permanganate solution 
(Jones, A., 1895, ii, 463) at least tw’enty minutes are required for 
completion of the oxidation. W. S. N. 

Characteristic Colour Reaction of Oxalic Acid and Oxalates. 

MuLiiEB (BtM. Aseoc. Chim. Suer., 1922, 40, 169 — 171). — ^Ten c.c. 
of a solution of a small quantity of oxalic acid or an oxalate in 
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dilute sulphuric acid are treated in a test-tube with a few crystals 
of resorcinol and 2 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid are added so 
as to form a layer below the solution. A blue or bluish-green 
zone appears at the junction of the two liquids; on shaking the 
tube, the whole mixture is coloured blue, and this colour changes 
to violet when the mixture is heated slightly. Other organic 
acids yield yellow or red colorations with the test. W. P. S. 

The Sulphuric Acid Test for Liver Oils. Abthub Habden 
and Robert Robison {Biochem, J., 1923, 17, 115 — 116). — ^The 
purple coloration given by liver oils on addition of a few drops 
of sulphuric acid can be simulated by adding the sulphuric acid to 
a light petroleum solution of cholesterol and furfuraldehyde or 
w-hydroxymethylfurfuraldehyde. Chloroform may also be used as 
a solvent, but unless the solutions are carefully dried more sulphuric 
acid will be required to produce the coloration. The addition of 
furfuraldehyde to oils such as butter, which by themselves give 
only a faint reaction, causes the production of a very intense purple 
coloration on adding sulphuric acid. Attempts to obtain furfur- 
aldehyde, or a compound which could replace it in this reaction 
from coal fish oil by distillation and other means failed. The 
above reaction can also serve as a delicate test for cholesterol ; a 
faint purple colour is slowly developed with 0‘1 mg. in 5 c.c. of 
light petroleum containing excess of furfuraldehyde. With 0*6 mg. 
of cholesterol, the reaction takes place immediately. S. S. Z. 

Estimation of Lipoids in Blood and Tissues, m. Pierre 
Lemeland {Bull, Soc. Chim. bioL, 1923, 5, 110 — 124). — A new 
method is described for the estimation of unsaponifiable fat and 
total fatty acids in blood and tissues, in which the free acids are 
converted into their potassium salts and the unsaponifiable fat is 
extracted by light petroleum. 

In the estimation of lipoid-phosphorus, it is considered that ether 
is the best solvent for the extraction of the lipoids. W. 0. K. 

Estimation of Chloral Hydrate. E. Rupp (Pharm. Zenir,-h., 
1923, 64, 161). — In the iodometric estimation of chloral in chloral 
hydrate it is essential that the iodine solution be added before the 
alkali solution. Ten c.c. of *1% chloral hydrate solution are 
treated with 26 c.c. of A^/lO-iodine solution and 2*5 c.c. of Njl- 
sodium hydroxide solution; after ten minutes, the mixture is 
acidified and the excess of iodine titrated with thiosulphate solution. 

W. P. S. 

Perchloric Acid as a Micro-chemical Rei^ent. Viktor 
CoRDiER {Monatah.f 1923, 43, 625 — 536). — ^Perchloric acid may 
be used (cf. Deniges, A., 1917, ii, 345) as a sensitive microchemical 
reagent for the identification of some compounds (A, below). 
Other compounds (J5) are less delicately responsive to the reagent. 
Hydrochloric acid, sulphuric acid, water, alcohol, ethylene glycol, 
glycerol, and nitrobenzene are the solvents u^. The colour, 
erj^taUine form, and optical properties of the various precipitates 
obtained are described. 
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A, — ^Trimethylamine, tripropylamine, trii^obutylamme, tetra- 
methylanunonium (iodide), tetra»ethylammonium (chloride), tetra- 
propylammonium (iodide), phenylhydrazine, hexamethylenetetr- 
amine, triphenylguanidine, pyridine, quinoline, quinaldine, acridine, 
cinchonamine, scopolamine, cinchonine, quinine, cocaine, veratrine, 
and guanine. 

B, — Ethylenediamine, hydrazine, semicarbazide, aniline, dimethyl 
p-phenylenediamine, tribenzylamine, guanidine, o-phenylenedi- 
guanide, xanthine, piperine, codeine, sparteine, strychnine, and 
brucine. 

The following compounds do not give crystalline perchlorates : 
Triamylamine, triethylamine, nitrophenylhydrazine, aminoguan- 
idine, diphenylguanidine, benzyldiguanide, ^-tolyldiguanide, creat- 
ine, diphenylamine, diphenylcarbazide, triphenylcarbinol, nicotine, 
atropine, berbeiine, and solanine. E. E. T. 

Use of Potassium or Sodium Bromide as a Source of 
Bromine for Urea Estimations. C. H. Collings (Chem. News, 
1923, 126, 180, 181). — A simple apparatus is described in which 
potassium or sodium bromide solution is decomposed by the gradual 
addition of nitric acid and the liberated bromine is removed by a 
current of air and conducted through sodium hydroxide solution, 
in which it is absorbed to form sodium hypobromite solution for 
use in the estimation of urea. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Carbamide by Hypobromite. B. M. Mab- 
GOSCHBS and HBiimiCH Rose {Biochem. Z., 1923, 136, 119 — 127). 
— Carbamide and ammonia compounds can be estimated by an 
alkalimetric hypobromite method. The carbamide (0*2 g.) is 
treated with 50 c.c. of iV/lO-hypobromite and heated for three 
minutes at 100°, then treated with 0*2 to 0*3 g. of sodium bromide 
and 60 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (>NI5), The bromine is driven 
off by gentle heating, and after cooling the excess of acid is titrated 
with /5-alkali, using methyl-red as indicator. Parallel blank 
experiments using sodium bromide are an essential feature. 

H. K. 

Reaction of AUantoin Applicable to its Estimation. J. 

Moke (J. Pharm, Chim., 1923, 27, 209— 214).— When a solution 
containing allantoin is treated with Nessler reagent, a yellow 
coloration is produced and mercurous salts are precipitated ; other 
ureides and ammonium salts yield a precipitate with the reagent, 
but in this case the precipitate is soluble in dilute hydrochloric 
acid. For the estimation of allantoin, a solution of the substance 
in dilute sodium hydroxide solution is treated with an excess of 
Nessler reagent and, after twelve hours, the mixture is acidified 
with hydrochloric acid and treated with a known quantity (an 
excess) of iV^/lO-iodine solution. The excess of iodine is titrated 
subsequently with thiosulphate solution. Two atoms of iodine 
are equivalent to one molecule of allantoin. The result obtain^ 
must be multiplied by 1*08, since only 92% of the allantoin is 
oxidised. 
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Refractive Indices of Solutions of Hy^ochloric Acid, 
Acetic Acid, and Ethyl Alcohol in Water at 25"^ and 
Howard M. Elsey and George L. Lynn (J. Physical Ghent,, 1923, 
27, 342 — 346). — ^The refractive indices of aqueous solutions of 
hydrochloric acid, acetic acid, and ethyl alcohol nave been measured 
at 26^ and 30^ for sodiiun light, using a dipping refractometer. 
The values of nj, are recorded in tables in the original. J. F. S. 

The Atomic Refraction of Mercury. M. Tiffeneau and 
Ch. Sommairb {BvU, 8oc, chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 293 — ^296). — ^The 
atomic refraction of mercury was determined from observations of 
the refraction of four mercury alkyl compoimds, their molecular 
refractions being calculated from the formula of Lorentz. The 
following values were obtained : mercury diethyl has 1*604, 
2*4268, molecular refraction 33*39, whence, deducting 20*672 for 
4C and lOH, the atomic refraction of mercury is 12*718. Mercury 
di-n-propyl has 1*6138, 2*0111, molecular refraction 42*79, 

whence the atomic refraction of mercury equals 12*882. Mercury 
diisopropyl has wSf* 1 *62825,^ dP*® 2*0103, molecular refraction 
43*82, and atomic refraction of mercury equals 13*91. Mercury 
di-?i-butyl has 1*6059, d^^ 1*790, molecular refraction 62*09, ana 
atomic refraction of mercury 12*946. The mean value derived from 
the unbranched chain compoimds is therefore 12*848. The atomic 
refractions of mercury and the compounds increase as the chain 
lengthens, and also the introduction of the secondary radicle causes 
a notable exaltation. These results are in accordance with those 
previously obtained for lead. G. F. M. 

The Molecular Refractions of Chloro-, Dichloro-, and 
Chlorobromo-acetates. Pauls Laurb Vandbrstichblb (T., 
1923, 123, 1225—1229). 

[The Graphitic Conception of Aromatic Carbon.] A. L. 
VON Steiger (Her., 1923, 56, [JB], 998). — ^In consequence of an 
error, the value 1*68932 instead of 1*69480 was cited for the 
index of refraction of anthracene dissolved in naphthalene (A., 1922, 
ii, 616). The recalculated value for the molecular refraction of 
anthracene is 66*46, which is in good agreement with the measure* 
ments of Krollpfeiffer (this vol., ii, 102). H. W. 

A Method for the Separation of the Arc and Spark Lines 
of Emission Spectra. W. Wien {Ann, Physik, 1922, [iv], 69, 
326 — 334). — ^In order to distinguish between the arc and spark 
lines of a number of gases, positive rays were produced in a nigh 
vacuum, and the emission of light was examin^. By means of a 
short condenser, the charged atoms were deviated from their path, 
and the lines due to these, the spark spectrum, separated from the 
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lines due to the uncharged atoms, the arc spectrum. The Balmer 
series for hydrogen were shown to be due to the uncharged atoms. 
On the other hand, the majority of the oxygen lines were deviated ; 
the undeviated lines belong to the series spectrum. For nitrogen, 
the relationships are more complex, but the arc and spark spectra 
are found to agree with Stark’s classification. The negative band 
spectrum was found to be given by positively charged molecules, 
and the positive band spectra from the uncharged molecules. 
The mercury lines observed were due to uncharged atoms. W. E. G. 

Spark Spectra of Higher Order. LfioN Bloch and EugAnb 
Bloch (Cornet, rmd,^ 1923, 176, 1062 — 1063). — ^The authors claim 
priority over Dunoyer for the method of resolving a spark sp^trum 
into several spectra of different categories, and for the application 
of the method to the case of mercury (cf . iWd., 1910, 153, 833, 933). 

G. F. M. 

Arc Spectra and Ionisation Potentials in Dissociated Gases. 

K. T. Compton (Proc, Amer, Phil. Soc., 1922, 61, 212 — ^226; cf. A., 
1921, ii, 3^). — ^The arc was studied in a new type of dischaige 
tube permitting the use of an atmosphere of atomic hydrogen. 
Critical potentials were also studied by a modification of Lenard’s 
method. For hydrogen, six critical potentials were observed : 
10*1, 12‘1, and 13*8 are associated with the atom, the first two being 
radiation potentials, and the last the ionisation potential. These 
values correspond respectively with the first and second hues and 
the convergence frequency of the Lyman scries. The values 11-3, 
12‘8, and 16*2 refer to the molecule, being due, respectively, to 
ionisation without dissociation, dissociation plus radiation from an 
atom, and dissociation plus ionisation of an atom. The lowest 
voltage at which an arc can be maintained in hydrogen is 16*2 volts. 

A similar study of nitrogen showed the arcing voltage to be 16*16 
volts, at which value the positive bands were observed. One of 
these increased in intensity with further increase of voltage, and the 
other decreased. The negative band appeared at above 18 volts, 
and increased in strength with the voltage. The lines in the 
visible region of the spectrum were not seen at a potential below 70 
volts. Whilst dissociation of nitrogen was impossible at tempera- 
tures obtained by the heated tube, dissociation by electronic 
bombardment was facilitated by electrically heated tungsten. 

Chemical Absteacts. 

Observations on the Structure of the Hydrogen Lines H* 

and H/3. a. E. M. Gbddes (Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., 1923, 43, 
37—42). — ^According to Sommerfeld’s theory of the fine structure 
of spectral lines, the separation of the doublets for all members of the 
Balmer series of hydrogen lines should be constant, and corresi ond 
with a value Bv = 0*365 cm.~^ The author finds for H« and Hb, 
respectively, the values 8v = 0*34 and 0*33 cm'^. The r suit is 
held to support McLennan’s view (A., 1921, ii, 666) that the value 
of 8v decreases with decrease of wave-length, so that the Balmer 
series must be regarded as a principal series, and not as a subordinate 

J. S. G. T. 
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Spectra of l^Srdrogw, Nitrogen^ and Oxygen in the ExtreiM 
Ultra-violet. J. J. HomxLD (Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 673 — 
688; of. this voL, ii, 1). — Contrary to belief, oxygen and other 
gases are found not to be opaque in the extreme ultra-violet region, 
and a method has been developed for their examination. For 
hydrogen, wave-lengths are given for ninety lines from X 886*6 to 
X 1069*2. The resonance line is superimposed in the fourth order on 
the line ; hence its wave-length is 1216*68 ± 0*03 A. This 
coincidence confirms the Bcfiir formula for this line. In the case of 
nitrogen, the continuous dischai^e gives chiefly the band spectrum, 
nine^n bands from X 1026*8 to X 1384*7 being measured; the 
disruptive discharge gave fifty new lines. It appears probable that 
Lyman’s (Astrophya, J., 1916, 43, 89) helium fines are really due 
to air. With the disruptive discharge, oxygen yielded about 
one hundred new lines, extending to X 507*2»; when mercury 
vapour was present, about 16 additional lines, extending to X 433*0, 
were obtain^. A. A. E. 

Emission and Absorption of Halogens in the Visible and 
Ultra-violet Regions. A. L. Nabayak and D. Gunnayya (Phil. 
Mag,y 1923, [vi], 45, 827 — 830). — ^The emission spectra of bromine 
and chlorine are line spectra the nature of which depends on the 
intensity of the discharge and the temperature of the tube. As 
the tem^rature increases, soice of the lines are reinforced and 
others disappear. The absorption spectra have been studied up 
to 2000 A. All these vapours give a banded spectrum in the 
yellowish-green region between 6800 A. and 6000 A., and at the 
same time general absorption begins at the ultra-violet and extends 
up to 4900 A. With increase of pressure, the bands become darker 
and a few more are added at the end, and the general absorption 
band extends more and more up to the green, where the banded 
spectrum begins. The absorption of bromine vapour gradually 
increases as the temperature rises from 30® to 600®, until at the 
latter temperature it absorbs almost the whole of the ultra-violet 
up to 2000 A.; this is the temperature of maximum absorption. 
In the case of chlorine, the absorption increases slightly towards 
the red end with rise in temperature, but towards the short wave- 
length side there is no appreciable change. The maximum absorp- 
tion for iodine occurs at 300®. The emission and absorption spectra 
of the halogens are not complementary. W. E. G. 

Structure of the Band Spectrum of Helium. II. W. E. 
CuBTis (Proc. Boy. 8oc., 1923, [A], 103, 316 — ^333). — ^In con- 
tinuation of previous work (A., 19^, ii, 330), the author has 
investigated the structure of seven doublet bands, near XX 4660, 
3680, 3350, 5130, 4000, 3630, and 3460 A., in the speotarum of 
helium. Each band consists of three series, two of which proceed 
to a head, whilst the third does not. Tables of wave-lengths and 
lecwt square empirical formulas are mven for the constituent series 
of each band. The structure of the bands is ccmsidered in the 
light of the quantum theory, and it is shown that the doublet 
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separations should tend to decrease in passing to hi^er members 
of the series, but not to vanish, a result which is in accordance 
with the measurements of Fowler (A., 1915, ii, 118). Kratzer’s 
half-quantum hypothesis (A., 1922, ii, 409) is applied to discuss 
the displacement of the more refrangible branches of the bands. 
A grapUcal method of calculating moments of inertia of the mole- 
cules concerned in the emission of the spectrum is detailed, and 
numerical values of the initial and final moment arc calculated in 
the case of each of the bands. Initial values so calculated range 
from 2*00xl0“*<* to 2-17 X 10”^ whilst final values range from 
1-71 X 10“*^® to 1-76x10“^. The differences between the stable 
and energised moments of inertia are large compared with the 
variation of the latter among themselves, and indicate that whilst 
the removal of the electron from the innermost to the next orbit 
considerably modifies the configuration of the molecule, subsequent 
transitions have relatively little effect. No perturbations were 
found in the bands XX 6400, 4546, and 5730, previously studied, 
but in the main series of doublets, XX 4650, 3680, and 3350, five 
cases occur. These displacements (obs.-calc.) range from —2*11 
to +1’50 cm.~^. They originate in disturbances of the initial 
energised state of the molecule. Their complete explanation 
requires possibly the postulation of an additional molecular type in 
addition to the whole- and half -quantum types. A new combination 
law in the form ii'(?n)—P(m+l)=con8tant, is shown to hold for 
bands of the same series and for the same value oim, J. 8. G. T. 

Series Spectra the Emission of which is Associated with 
more than One Electron. Geegob Wentzel (Physikal, Z., 
1923, 24, 104 — 109). — Certain lines in the neon spectrum are 
produced in pairs by the simultaneous transference of two electrons, 
one from the 22 to an outer orbit, and the other from 2^ to 2o. 
The energy changes involved in these passages are discussed witn 
the aid of a diagram and it is shown that the difference between 
the work of excitation for two such lines, wiU be nearly the same 
as the work involved in the transference of an electron from to 
ig which gives rise to a line in the Rontgen spectra. The Ritzsche 
term (AiA^) may be derived from the Ritzsche formula, but to 
obtain the non-Ritzsche term (A ^2 ) ^ constant amount 782 cm.'^ 
must be added. The spectra of calcium, barium, and strontium 
are studied from this point of view, and values for the term differ- 
ences, the ionisation work and the work of excitation 

Ag— Aj, are given for a number of fines. W. E. G. 

Regularities in the Red Xenon Spectrum. L. A. Sommee 
(Z. Physik, 1923, 13, 85 — 93). — ^This work was undertaken in order 
that a comparison might be possible between the spectrum of 
xenon and that of ionised caesium. The measurements of Baly, 
Merrill, and Meggers have been employed. In all, 148 lines have 
been arranged in ^irs and groups on the basis of constant frequency 
differences. The intensities, X and are given. The comparison 
with the caesium spectrum will shortly be communicated. 

w. E. a 
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The Mass Spectra of the Chemical Etoment s. IV. F. W. 

Aston {Phil Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 934--fl64; cf. A., 1921, ii, 474). 
— ^The photographic plates used in this investigation have been 
improved by a process of Schumannisation, consisting in partly 
dissolving away the gelatin from the plate by means of sulphuric 
acid. The doubly-charged helium atom was sought for without 
success. The isotopes of nickel were investigated by employiDg 
nickel carbonyl diluted by carbon dioxide, and the atomic weights 
of its isotopes were 68 and 60, respectively. The intensity relation 
between the lines agrees with that predicted from the experimental 
atomic weight. The isotopes of titanium and chromium could 
not be determined when the chlorides were employed on account 
of the action of the chlorine atoms on the material composing the 
apparatus. Also lead ethyl and zinc methyl gave unsatisfactory 
results. The two weak xenon lines, 128, 130, pi^viously suspected, 
have been confirmed, and two new components at 124 and 126 
discovered after considerable over-exposure of the plate. Tin in 
the form of tin tetramethyl gave the isotopes 116, 117, 118, 119, 

120, (121), 122, and 124; the values are less than whole numbers 
by 2 — 3 parts in 1000, as was detected by an examination of the 
line Sn^^Hg, which is asymmetrically situated with respect to 
the two xenon lines, 134, 136. Onlv one iron line could be definitely 
identified, and this differed slightly from the whole number rule. 
Cadmium lines could not be obtained when the metal was volatil- 
ised inside the discharge tube, but its introduction led to the com- 
plete removal of the mercury lines. On volatilisation, selenium 
gave five strong lines, 76, 77, 78, 80, 82, and a faint sixth at 74, 
and these were confirmed by the occurrence of lines due to CSe, 
COSe, and CScg. Three are isobaric with three of the krypton 
lines. No success was obtained with tellurium or beryllium. 
Aluminium appears to be a simple element, and no isotope of 
chlorine occurs at 39. Trimethylstibine gave two strong lines at 

121, 123, the former being slightly the more intense, and these 

lines showed no appreciable deviation from the whole number rule. 
A complete list of the known isotopes is given. W. E. G. 

The Relationship between the Arc Spectrum of Sodium, 
the First Spark Spectrum of Magnesium, and the Second 
Spark Spectrum of Aluminium. £. Fuss (Z. Physik, 1923, 
13, 211 — ^220). — In a previous paper (cf. this vol., ii, 1, 103), it was 
shown how the terms in the arc spectrum of sodium could be utilised 
to determine the potential function in the inner field of the atom. 
It is now possible to extend these deductions from Na^ to the 
related spectra, Mg^^ and Al'**, although the configurations of 
these three systems are not exactly identical. For the calculation 
of the corresponding magnesium and aluminium spectra, only the 
data for Na^ and the value of the Li term of magnesium and 
aluminium are needed. The deviations between the experimental 
and calculated values, which increase with increasing atomic 
number, do not disturb the high degree of relationship between the 
three spectra. W. E. G. 
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Wave--leiigth MeastdNtoie&ts in the Arc Spectra ol Neody- 
mium and E(amsurium. C. C. Kxbsb {U.8. Bur. SUmdarda Sci. 
Papers, 1922, 18, 201—219 ; cf . A., 1922, ii, 244).— The arc spectrum 
of neod3miium has been investigate between X 5474*72 and 8935*97, 
and that of samarium between X 6475*20 and 9264*59, involving 
about 1600 lines in each, of which 130 are common to both. The 
latter are of unknown origin, and may possibly be characteristic of 
the intermediate unknown element of atomic number 61. 

A. A. E. 

Series-spectra of the Aluminium Sub-group. J. A. Cabboll 
(Proc. R(yy, Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 334 — 338). — ^The author has 
investigated the absorption spectrum of thallium vapour at a 
temperature of 500—600°, over the range XX 7000 — 2^5)0 A. No 
trace of absorption lines corresponding with the principal series 
was observed. Lines corresponding with the sharp series were 
observed at XX 5350*46, 3775*72, 3229*75, and 2580*14 A., and to 
the diffuse series at XX 3529*43, 3519*24, 2767*87, 2921*62, and 
2918*32 A. The line X 2768 A. showed absorption on the red side 
only. The absence of the principal series of lines and the reversal 
of the subordinate series indicate that, in accordance with the 
latest developments of Bohr’s theory, the normal state of the atoms 
in the aluminium sub-group of elements corresponds with a 1 
orbit and not with a 1 or orbit as in the alkali metals. Of the three 
outermost electrons in the case of thallium, two are in 6^ orbits 
and one in a 60 orbit, the latter giving rise to the arc spectrum. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Spark Spectrum of Gallium in Air and in Hydrogen. 

Elias Klein (Astrophys. J., 1923, 111, 373 — 379). — The wave- 
lengths of eighty-three lines, fourteen being questionable and forty- 
eight new, in the spark spectrum of gallium, between X 2177 and 
X 6414, in air and hydrogen have been measured with an accuracy 
of about ±0*05 A. It was found that in air, oxidation takes place, 
the gallium oxide formed superficially then radiating only the 
strongest lines of the metal, whilst in the case of nitrogen the 
bands masked the fainter gallium lines. A. A. E. 

The Electric Furnace Si>ectrum of Iron in the Ultra-violet, 
with Supplementary Data for the Blue and Violet. Abthur S. 
King (Astrophys. J., 1922, 56, 318 — 339; cf. ibid., 1913, 37, 239). 
— Previous tables (X 3884 to X7208) are extended to X2298. 
Furnace emission spectra extend into the ultra-violet only as 
far as the continuous spectrum of a black body at the same tem- 
perature, but by using a gas-filled tungsten lamp or by explosion 
of a series of fine wires, absorption spectra corresponding with 
either low or high temperatures of the vapour may be obtained 
extending to X2298 or beyond. Tables are given containing the 
temperature classification of 904 lines in the arc, and in low (1600°), 
medium (2000°), and high (2300°) temperature furnace spectra; 
a revised classification of 262 lines, X 3884 to X 4531 and a hst of 
the most persistent low temperature lines are also given. Experi- 
ments with various metals indicate a parallelism between the 
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successive temperature excitation stages and the radiation st^es 
as the potential is increased in low voltage vacuum arcs. The 
furnace method is suitable for the classi&ation of spectra of 
substances of high b. p. A. A. E. 

Behaviour of Spectral Lines at the Positive Pole of the 
Metallic Arc. Paul W. Merrill (Astrophys. J., 1922, 56, 
475 — 482). — ^By using the Pfund type of arc, it was found possible 
to classify five hundred iron lines between X 3849 and X 5763 into 
six classes according to the degree of increase of the intensity of 
the lines at the boundary of the small region of luminous vapour 
just above the point where the core of the arc enters the molten 
bead which forms the positive electrode. Fair correlation was 
obtained with King’s furnace classification. Similar relationships 
were found in the case of one hundred and eighty cobalt lines and 
some nickel lines. * A. A. E, 

An Explanation of Complicated Spectra (Manganese, 
Chromium, etc. ) by the Inner Quantum Nuzhber. A. Sommeb- 
FELD {Ann. Physik, 1923, [iv], 70, 32 — 62). — ^The conception of 
the inner quantum number has been further extended (cf. ibid., 
1920, 63, 221) to provide an explanation of complicated line spectra. 
The choice of the combinations between the three quantum numbers 
k, n, and j is limited to the following : for the inner quantum number, 

and for the *‘azimutal” quantum number, k—^k±\. 

b*+i 

The Lande condition that the combination 0 — 0 is impossible 
may be used to determine the absolute values of the quantum 
numbers. With the aid of the conception of the inner quantum 
number, it is possible to predict the intensities of the spectrum 
lines, those lines being the strongest in which j changes by 
the same amount as k\ the intensity becomes weaker the more 
the change of Aj deviates from the change Afc. These rules 
are applied to the members of the line spectra of manganese 
and chromium. For chromium, the passage 0 — 0 is absent 
and the existing lines are in agreement with the above principles, 
but in the scheme formulated for manganese the combination 
0 — 0 is present, and doubt arises as to the absolute values for 
the quantum numbers. The number of levels into which the 
S, P, D, , . . series or s, p, d, . . . series are divided increases 
according to the numbers 1, 3, 5 . . . The relationship between 
the inner quantum number and the impulse moment, and between 
the latter and the magneton number, is discuss^. Doubt is 
e:^ressed as to whether the paramagnetic moment is identical 
with the impulse moment derived from the inner quantum number. 

W. E. G. 

Series Relationships in the Arc Spectrum of Chromium. 

H. Gieselbr (Ann. Physik, 1922, [iv], 69, 147 — 160). — ^Prom the 
observed Zeeman effect and with the aid of the Land^ theory (Z. 
Physik, 1921, 5, 231), it has been possible to arrange and classify 
the arc spectrum of chromium. The key to the chromium spectrum 
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is given by the 3a/2-groups which had been already discovered for 
calcium, barium, and strontium. In the arc spectrum of chromium, 
three such groups occur, which consist of 12 lines. These we 
arranged in Rydberg schemes, giving the intensity in A., 
v=10®X~iyao., and the differences between related lines. Also 
two pd series have been found, consisting of twelve lines, and from 
the Land6 theory the separation factor g for the d terms has been 
calculated. The agreement between theory and ex^riment is 
good. The p differences also occur in combination with 8 terms 
in one series, and a second, somewhat faint group possibly with 
s term differences has been discovered, but it was not possible in 
this group to measure the Zeeman effect. A table is given of the 
Zeeman effect for lines in the chromium spectrum. W. E. G. 

STOctral Series and Ionisation and Resonance Potentials 
of Clu^omium and Molybdenum. M. A. Catalan (Compt, 
rend.y 1923, 176, 1063 — 1065). — One system of series of triplets of 
the arc spectrum of molybdenum has already been given (this voL, 
ii, 105) and a second parallel series is now tabulated. The diffuse 
term is also quintuple and the diffuse triplets are formed by nine 
components. By means of the terms 1^ of chromium and molyb- 
denum (54640*9 and 57420*4) the ionisation potentials of these 
elements are found to be 6*7 and 7*1 volts, respectively. The first 
resonance potentials calculated from the triplets X4254, 4276, 
4290, and X 3798, 3864, 3902 are 2*89 and 3*19 volts from chromium 
and molybdenum, respectively. G. F. M. 

The Existence of New Lines, including a Soxnmerfeld 
Doublet, excluded by the Principle of Selection in the L-series 
of the Heavy Elements. Pierre Auger and A. Dauvillier 
(Compt, rend,, 1923, 176, 1297 — 1298). — k record of observations 
of new lines in the X-ray spectra of certain heavy elements. They 
correspond with the combinations and the former 

forming a Sommerfeld doublet with the line. Details are also 
given of twenty-five L lines in the spectrum of tantalum and of 
4 K lines in that of ruthenium. H. J. E. 

An Extension of the Fundamental Ultra-red Absorption 
Band of Hydrogen Chloride. W. F. Colby, C. F. Meyer, and 
D. W. Bronk (Astrophys, J,, 1923, 57, 7 — 19). — ^The fundamental 
absorption band of hydrogen chloride at 3*4 /i has been further 
studied (cf. A., 1922, ii, 5) and extended from 3*9 to 4*2 y, by the aid 
of a grating having 2,800 lines to the inch. Seven now principal 
lines have been measured, and a series of faint lines has been 
discovered between the principal lines in the region w = — 12 to 
m = — 17. The possibility of these faint lines being Rowland 
ghosts, Lyman ghosts, or secondary reflections is discussed and 
rejected. They are observed only when the gas is heated at about 
600®. A table and a diagram of the thirty-nine lines of the entire 
known spectrum of hydrogen chloride are given, and revised 
constants have been computed for Kratzcr’s th^eoretical formula. 

A. A. E. 
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The Effect of certain Dissolved Substances on the Ultra- 
red Absorption of Water. J. B. CbLUNS (Physical Rev., 1922, 
20, 486—498). — ^In a study of the absorption of water from 0*8 to 
2*3 fi, the wave-lengths of maximum absorption were found to be 
0*97, 1*20, 1*44, and 2*00 /n, the corresponding coefficients of absorp- 
tion being 0*448, 1*220, 29*4, and 103, respectively. In the absorp- 
tion spectrum of water vapour, the bands at 1*44 and 2*00 /x. are 
stronger, and the other two bands weaker than for liquid water; 
it is suggested that the former and the latter bands are associated 
with different kinds of molecules. The ultra-red absorption spectra 
of aqueous solutions of the following substances from 0*8 to 2*3 /x 
have been determined : sodium, potassium, and lithium hydroxides ; 
aluminium, calcium, magnesium, sodium, and strontium chlorides ; 
silver, aluminium, magnesium, ammonium, and zinc nitrates; 
aluminium and zinc sulphates; sodium thiosulphate. In all 
cases, the solutes decreased the absorption in the water band at 
1*44 fi and probably also in that at 2*00 /u, whereas all except alumin- 
ium and zinc sulphates and the hydroxides increased the absorption 
in the bands at 0*97 and 1 * 20 / 1 . The results do not agree with the 
solvate theory which ascribes the effect to the formation of hydrates. 

A. A. E. 

Absorption of Potassium Vapour. A. L. Nabbayan and 
D. Gunnayya (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 831—834; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 679). — ^The absorption spectrum of potassium vapour has been 
studied at high vapour densities up to 960® with the view of extending 
the Balmer series for this element. Between 750° and 800°, this 
series could be observed up to the thirtieth member, and at slightly 
higher temperatures evidence of the presence of some members of 
the diffuse series was obtained. In the red-channelled spectrum 
15 bands were measured. W. E. G. 

The Fluorescence and Channelled Absorption Spectra of 
Caesium and other Alkali Elements. J. C. McLennan and 
D. S. Ainslie (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 304 — 314). — Experi- 
ments are described showing that potassium vapour, in addition to 
the banded fluorescence and absorption spectra observed by Wood 
and Carter (Physical Rev., 1908), possesses a closely-banded absorp- 
tion spectrum in the region of wave-lengths X 8625—8200 A., longer 
than that of the first member, X 7699*01 A., of its doublet series, 
and also a more widely spaced one in the region, X 4500 — 4150 A., 
of the second member of the series. The channelled absorption 
spectrum of rubidium was shown to consist of at least seventeen 
bands, four additional to those observed by Carter (A., 1910, ii, 
672) and to extend from X 6700 A. to X 7100 A. The fluorescence 
spectrum of rubidium was found to consist of a wide band between 
X 6640 A. and X 7100 A. It was channelled on the long wave- 
length side, but continuous on the side of shorter wave-lengths. 
With caesium vapour, a channelled absorption spectrum consisting 
of bands at XX 7686, 7669, 7706, 7749, and 7778 A., was found, and 
a fluorescence spectrum consisting of an unresolved band extending 
from about X 7540 A. to X 8000 A. Lithium probably possesses 

‘ 14 * 
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a banded absorption spectrum in the ultra*yiolet. It is considered 
very probable that the complete fluorescence and channelled abso:^* 
tion spectra of caesium and rubidium have the same charaeteiistics 
as the corresponding spectra of sodium and potassium. J. S. 6. T. 

Rau^e Earths. XIII. Absorption Spectra. L. F. Yntema 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 907 — 915). — ^The absorption spectra 
of solutions of chlorides of praseodymium, neodymium, samarium, 
dysprosium, holmium, erbium, and thulium in the visible region have 
been measured at various concentrations and thicknesses of solution. 
Absorption curves have been drawn and the last appearance of each 
band on dilution has been tabulated. In the case of praseodymium, 
five bands are recorded with maxima at XX 4441, 4690, 4891, 5890, 
and 5974 A. ; with neodymium twenty-two bands were photographed 
with maxima at XX 3803, 4185, 4273, 4331, 4612, 4691, 4755, 4803, 
5091, 5123, 5205, 5222, 5319, 5726, 5748, 5782, 6228, 6251, 6286, 
6374, 6786, and 6877 A., and in addition faint bands were observed 
by visual methods at 4293, 4869, 5253, 5731, 5816, 5823, 5888, and 
6720 A. The band 5816 is stated by Baxter and Chapin to occur 
only in nitrate solutions, and the band 5470, which also occurs in 
nitrate solutions, was not observed in the present work (A., 1911, ii, 
285). With samarium, bands were photographed with maxima at 
XX 3740, 3905, 4013, 4071, 4154, 4177, 4411, 4636, 4794, 4893, 4995, 
5297, and 5594 A., and faint bands were also found by visual methods 
at XX 4509, 4744, 5277, and 5572 A. Seven bands were photographed 
with dysprosium, the maxima Ijdng at XX 3800, 3873, 3990, 4275, 
4502, 4534, and 4754 A., and a faint band found visually at X 4778 A. 
Twenty- two bands are recorded for holmium, the maxima lying at 
XX 3865, 4159, 4174, 4192, 4220, 4273, 4505, 4522, 4549, 4678, 4735, 
4799, 4831, 4853, 4910, 5365, 5435, 5493, 6405, 6433, 6530, and 
6567 A. Nineteen bands were photographed for erbium with 
maxima lying at XX 4050, 4060, 4072, 4104, 4123, 4422, 4479, 
4537, 4555, 4849, 4871, 4913, 5208, 5232, 5416, 5490, 6490, 6526, and 
6669 A., and two faint bands at XX 5396 and 5515 A. observed 
visually. Thulium gives four bands with maxima at XX 4643, 
6588, 6835, and 6999 A. It is pointed out that the close coincidence 
of the two holmium bands at XX 4273 and 4505 A. with the dyspro- 
sium bands at XX 4275 and 4502 A. may lead to confusion in the 
identification of either element in the presence of the other. A 
method for the quantitative estimation of the rare earths is outlined, 
which consists in diluting the mixture until the most persistent band 
has disappeared and taking the ratio between the equivalent 
thickness of the last appearance in the mixture and in the pure salt. 
There appears to be no definite periodic arrangement of the absorp- 
tion bands. J, F, S. 

Production of Narrow and Broad Bands in the Absorption 
Spectra of Substances in Solution and in the Vapour State. 

Victor Henri (Gompt, rend., 1923, 176, 1142-— 1145).— From a 
comparative study of a large number of organic compounds, the 
following general rules were deduced. A substance having only 
a single double bond in its molecule, e.g., C^C, C^O, C^N, 
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or has only broad bandb in its absorption spectrum both 

in solution and in the state of vapour* A suostance mth a single 
molecule containing two or more double bonds either adjacent or 
conjugated presents numerous narrow bands both in solution or 
as vapour, distributed in series conforming ,with the theory of 
quanta. If the two double bonds in molecules of this type are 
separated by the introduction of CH^- groups, the narrow bands fuse 
together, and only broad bands appear in the spectrum. If the 
molecule is weight^ by the introduction of more and more compli- 
cated atomic groups, the narrow bands are widened, and eventually 
form themselves into broad, continuous bands. Examples of 
these changes are given in acraldehyde, crotonaldehyde, and 
mesityl oxide, mono- and di-substitution products of benzene, etc. 
The mechanism of the production of these bands is discussed, 
and it is concluded that for molecules containing only a single 
double bond the first postulate of Bohr does not apply, and only 
the second is valid, whilst for molecules with two neighbouring 
double bonds both postulates apply, the Hist being determined 
by the existence of an electric polarity in the molecule. G. F. M. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectrum of Chlorobenzene 
Vapour. Determination of the Molecular Structure. Victor 
Henri (Compt, rend,, 1923, 176, 1298 — 1301). — more complete 
study of the absolution spectrum resulted in the measurement of 
more than seven hundred and fifty bands between 2755 and 2262 A., 
the greater number of these being observed at a pressure of 3 mm. 
The spectrum consists of eight groups of bands each of which is 
made up of several series. The conclusion is drawn that the mole- 
cule has two separate moments of inertia in relation to two axes of 
rotation; one of these corresponds with that of benzene and is 
about an axis passing through the CCl-group and the CH-group in 
the para-position with respect to it, the other is smaller and per- 
pendicular to this. The molecule is regarded as a fiattened octa- 
hedron, the centre of gravity of the CCl-group being half the distance 
of that of the opposite CH-group from the median plane. H. J. E. 

Relation between Absorption and Structure. IV. Struc- 
ture and the Absorption of Light of Acid Additive Products 
of Benzylideneimines. V. A. Izmailski (J. Bttss. Phya. Chem, 
Soc,, 1918, 50, 167—189; cf. A., 1915, ii, 198 ; 1916, i, 287).— 
The absorption spectra of different acid salts of various substituted 
benzylidenoanils are measured, and the structure of these salts 
discussed from these data. In view of the fact that many of these 
salts can exist in two chromoisomeric forms, so-called meso-formulss 
are given them, as follows : 



where X is an acidic radicle and the broken lines represent partial 
valency linkings. Those substances in which the para-position in 
the aldehydic benzene ring is occupied by atoms or groups more 
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unsaturated with regard to valency than the oorrespondmg carbon 
atom, as, for example, the amino- and dimethylamino-groups, 
exhibit more strongly marked tendencies to exist in forms represented 
by the two meso-formulee shown above. Absorption of light by 
organic substances is concluded to be due, not to any particular 
group or radicle of the molecule, but to be a function of the molecule 
as a whole, as is shown by the very similar absorption constants 
obtained for j^-dimethylaminobenzylideneanil, NMe 2 *CgH 4 *CH;NPh, 
and benzylidene-jp-dimethylaminoanil, CHPhlN'CgHi-NMeg. 
Absorption curves are drawn for the following substances : Benzyl- 
ideneanil, its sulphate, and its hydriodide, which exists in two forms ; 
for diphenylmethylidenephenylimine, PhgCINPh, its hydriodide 
and hydrobromide ; for ^-dimethylaminobenzylideneanil, its 
hydrobromide, dihydrobromide, acetate, and diacetate, and for 
benzylidene-p-dimethylaminoanil. R. T. 

The Absorption Spectra of Vegetable Dyes of the Flavone 
Series. I. Yuji Shibata and Kensh6 Kimotsuki (AcUi 
Phytochim,^ 1923, 1, 91 — 104). — The vegetable colouring matters 
of the flavone series show two characteristic absorption curves in 
the ultra-violet, and since the position of these bands is affected by 
the number and orientation of the hydroxyl groups, the ultra- 
violet absorption spectra serve as a ready means of identifying the 
different members of the series. The observations are best made 
in 1/10,000 molar alcoholic solution. Flavone itself has the two 
bands at frequencies 3500 and 4050. The position of the second 
band is scarcely influenced by hydroxyl groups, but the first is 
shifted towards the red by hydroxyl groups in the benzopyrone 
nucleus, and in the opposite direction by hydroxyl in the side phenyl 
group. Moreover, the depth of this band increases with the number 
of hydroxyl groups, as in the series kaempferol, quercetin, myricetin, 
containing, respectively, one, two, and three hydroxyls in the side 
phenyl group. Acetylation neutralises the influence of the hydroxyl 
groups, and diacetylchrysin and penta-acetylqucrcetin have exactly 
the same absorption spectrum as flavone. 

In chrysin, apigenin, and lutcolin, the head of the first absorption 
band is near 3500 ; chrysin is exceptional in that the second band 
is also shifted considerably towards the red. Galangin, kaempferol, 
and kaempferide form a closely-related group with the first band 
at 2650. In quercetin, wrhamnetin, and myricetin, this band is 
also at 2650 but is deeper. 

The absorption bands of the flavone colouring matters from 
seventeen different plants were examined, and by comparison of 
the curves obtained with those of the above substances it was 

llxact correspondence was not obtained, probably on account of 
impurities in the plant preparations. E. H. R. 

Absorption Spectra of Pyrrole and its Derivatives. I. 
The Absorption Spectrum of Pyrrole. T. V. Korshun and 
KiiABA Vladimirova Roll (J. Rusa. Phys. Ghent. Soc., 1917, 49, 
163 — 166).— The absolution spectrum of p3rrrole is found to contain 
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two bands, occurring at 1/A 3200 — ^3500, and 1/y 3750 — 4000, 
these positions being close to those found for pyrrole derivatives at 
concentrations more than a thousand times smaller. These bands 
were not observed by Hartley and Dobbie (T., 1897, 73, 603), 
who used weaker solutions, or by Purvis (T., 1910, 97, 1657), who 
did not take readings of the part of the curve corresponding with 
the second band. The existence of these bands confirms VaUaschko’s 
law {J. Ru 68, Phys, Chem, Soc,, 1914, 46, 1820), that the absorption 
spectra of cyclic substances are essentially a feature of the nucleus, 
and that substitution merely intensifies and modifies them. R. T. 

The Low-voltage Arc in Mercury Vapour and its Relation 
to Fluorescence. Y. T. Yao (Physical Rev., 1923, [ii], 21, 
1 — 21). — ^The effect of initial emission velocities of electrons on 
minimum ionising potentials is examined, and a proof of the funda- 
mental importance of the critical point of 4*9 volts for mercury 
vapour is held to have been obtained. Low voltage arc pheno- 
mena were studied under identical conditions for the two eases, 

(a) when tlu' vapour was very near to the liquid surface, and 

(b) when it was far removed from it. The difference (about 1*2 

volts) in the minimum voltage for maintenance of the arc, together 
with the known dependence of fluorescence on the continuance of 
distillation of mercury, demonstrate the close relation existing 
between the production of arcs and the excitation of fluorescence 
and resonance radiation in mercury vapour. It is suggested that 
there may be some influence, due either to the arrangement of 
internal electrons or to the influence of neighbouring molecules, 
which increases the probability of ionisation along the 15— wipg 
path as compared with the 15— wP path in freshly (flstiUed vapour, 
but that this influence does not appreciably affect the potential 
energy of the electron in the 15 state. A. A. E. 

Phosphorescence Caused by Active Nitrc^en. E. P. Lswis 
(Nature, 1923, 111, 599 — 600). — ^Active nitrogen excites a green 
or bluish-green phosphorescence in a number of solid substances; 
the sjiectra are nearly all continuous. A strong effect is produced 
with uranium nitrate, uranium ammonium fluoride, zinc sulphide, 
barium chloride, strontium chloride, calcium chloride, and caesium 
chloride, whereas a weak effect is given by lithium chloride, sodium 
chloride, potassium chloride, sc^um iodide, potassium iodide, 
sodium carbonate, and strontium bromide, ^e phenomenon 
may be due to chemical reaction with the active nitrogen, or to 
the presence of free electrons. A possible reason for the after- 
glow is briefly discussed, it being suggested that if there is enough 
oxygen present to remove most, but not all, of the electrons, recom- 
bination may proceed slowly, the spectrum of the afterglow being 
due to the recombination of electrons with positive molecular ions. 

A. A. E. 

The Establishment of Einstein’s Equivalence I^aw, and 
its Significance in Photochemical and Chemical Processes. 

Fritz Wbigbrt (Z. Physik, 1923, 14, 383 — 409).— Einstein’s 
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thermodynamic deduction of the photochemical equivalence law 
is based on the conception of an ideal perfectly reversible photo- 
chemical reaction, and leads to the relation Q=Nhv between the 
heat tone, Q, of the reaction and the number of quanta N absorbed 
in the reaction. It is shown that a stable photochemical equi- 
librium is a physical impossibility. Einstein’s expression for the 
velocity of a photochemical reaction may be quantised only when 
component reactions of a non-photochemical nature are eliminated 
from consideration in the complete reaction. Under these con- 
ditions, the equivalence law for the primary photochemical reaction 
is expressed in the form q==Nhv, q being the energy absorbed in 
the primary process. Alternatively, the law may be expressed in 
the form g=2wAv, where The mode of deduction of the 

result does not differentiate between equihbrium in a photo- 
chemical or thermodynamic system, and it is concluded, there- 
fore, that N energy quanta are absorbed in any molecular 
chemical or photochemical process. The fundamental equation 
Ut,T=S7rhp ^ . /c^ of the radiation hypothesis is deduced, 

and it is pointed out that the correlation by Arrhenius and others 
of the activating energy q with the thermochemical and optical 
properties of the system is not in agreement with the completely 
non-specific nature of the equation q=Nhv. The primary process 
in all chemical processes is conceived as consisting of the ejection 
of an electron from a quantised orbit accompanied by quanta of 
energy. Experiments indicate that absorption of radiation occurs 
in such a case only when the electron does not return to its original 
orbit, but enters a higher quantised orbit or becomes attached to 
anotW particle. J. S. G. T, 

PhotO'Ohemistry of Potassium Permanganate. I. Appli- 
cation of the Potentiometer to the Study of Photochemical 
Change. E. K. Rideal and R. G. W. Norrish (Froc. Roy. 8oc.y 
1923, [A], 103, 342 — 366). — Potassium permanganate solutions, 
when illuminated by ultra-violet light, undergo a marked change 
of electrode potential, which reverts slowly to its original value 
when the light is extinguished. The authors show that this change 
is due to an alteration in the hydrogen-ion concentration of the 
solution brought about by photochemical decomposition of the 
potassium permanganate, thus : 2ICMh04=K20,2Mn02+30. The 
compound K 20 , 2]^02 is precipitated and a red sol of manganese 
dioxide and potassium manganite is formed. The decomposition 
is unimolecular over the range of concentration studied, and it is 
shown how the velocity constant can be calculated either from the 
changes of electrode potential during iUumination or from the 
dark-recovery curve. Values of K determined by either of these 
methods are in very close agreement with the results of a spectro- 
photometric determination (X=0-00149). A photochemical station- 
ary state is produced in the solution owing to removal of potassium 
hydroxide by combination with hydrated manganese diosade. The 
rate of decomposition of potassium permanganate is increased by 
the addition of sulphuric acid to the solution. In such solutions, 
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the reaction^ throughout almost the whole of its course, is of zero 
order, the constant velocity indicating continuous complete absoip- 
tion of the photoactive radiation. This change in the type of 
decomposition is connected with the non-formation of colloid in 
the acid solution. Ammonium nitrate, uranyl nitrate, and potassium 
h^ochloiite solutions afford photoactive effects similar to those 
observed with potassium permanganate. A photolytic cell con- 
taining potassium permanganate and yielding an E.M.F. equal to 
0-216 volt is described. J. S. 6. T. 

The Photochemistry of Unstable Substances. Edmund 
John Bowen (T., 1923, 123, 1199 — 1206). 

The Applications of Photography to Chemistry. Piebbe 
J oLiBOis {BulL Soc, chim^y 1923, [iv], 33, 229 — ^246). — ^A lecture 
delivered before the Strasbourg-Mulhouse section of the Societe 
Chimique de France. . G. F. M. 

Variation of the Photoelectric Activity of a Potassium 
Ferrocyanide Solution with Concentration. J. H. J. Poole 
(Phil, Mag,y 1923, [vi], 45, 895 — ^906). — ^The effect of changes in 
the concentration of ferrocyanide solutions has been studied with 
the view of throwing light on the possible source of the photo- 
electron. The activity of the solution increases in a linear manner 
with increase in concentration, but at the higher concentrations 
the activity increases more rapidly than the concentration. This 
fact favours the view that th^ undissociated molecule is responsible 
for the photoelectric properties of the solution. Since potassium 
ferricyanide was found to be nearly inactive in solution, the effect 
cannot have been due to the positive ion. When the activity is 
plotted along the ordinate against the number of undissociated 
molecules in the solution, a straight line is obtained for the lower 
concentrations, but the curve bends upwards, as before, for the 
higher values. Surface concentration effects do not appear to 
account for the phenomenon. An alternative explanation is 
suggested, which ascribes the increased photoelectric effect in 
concentrated solutions to association of the undissociated mole- 
cules. This is in agreement with the high photoelectric activity of 
the solid salt. W. E. 6. 

Tracks of a-Particles in Helium. D. M. Bose and S. K. 
Ghosh (Nature, 1923, 111, 463 — 464). — Photographs have been 
obtained of the ionisation tracks of a-partioles from polonium in 
helium. Both electrons are ejected on the same side of the a-particle 
track. Tracks indicating the collision of an a-particle with an 
atom more complex than hydrogen or helium may possibly originate 
from the breaking up of a nitrogen nucleus with the expulsion of a 
hydrogen nucleus. A. A. E. 

The Continuous R5ntgen Spectrum. Helmuth Kulen- 
KAMPFE (Ann, Phyaik, 1922, 69, 648 — 696). — ^An investigation into 
the dependance of the intensities and spectral distribution of the 
continuous B<6ntgen rays on the atomic number of the metal 
forming the anticathode, and on the voltage of the cathode rays. 
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The Bontgen rays from the eight metals, aluminium, iron, cobalt, 
nickel, copper, silver, tin, and platinum, have been examined 
at the constant voltage, 10470 volts, over a wave-len^h X=r0 
to X=:2*8 A., and for two metals, silver and platinum, for 
the voltage interval, 7000 to 12,000 volts. Corrections were 
made to the observed intensities for the absorption in the 
aluminium window of the tube and in the adjoining air space, and 
for the absorption inside the anticathode material. The depend- 
anoe of the reflecting power of the crystal on the wave-len^h of 
the Bontgen rays and the length of the ionisation chamber were 
also taken into account. The intensity maximum of the Bontgen 
rays is displaced slightly towards the shorter wave-lengths with 
increase in atomic weight. The intensity maximum and the total 
intensity is directly proportional to the atomic number of the 
element. The measurement of the intensity maxima and the 
total intensities for iron, cobalt, and nickel are made difficult by the 
presence of strong spectral lines, and by selective absorption on the 
short wave-length side of the maximum. When the specific intensity 
Jy is plotted against yo—yt the curves show a linear trend through- 
out the larger part of their course. The tangent to these curves 
is directly proportional to the atomic number, and on changing 
the potential (atomic number constant) a parallel series of curves 
is obtained. Thus, Jy=con8t. (yo—y), where the constant is de- 
pendent on the atomic number, and not on the potential. In the 
neighbourhood of the limiting frequency, a strildng break in the 
curve occurs. W. E. G. 

Characteristic L Absorption of X-Rays for Elements of 
Atomic Numbers 62 to 77. J. M. Cork {Physical Rev,, 1923, 
[ii], 21, 326 — 333). — Compounds of samarium (62), gadoUnium 
(64), dysprosium (66), erbium (68), ytterbium (70), tantalum (73), 
tungsten (74), osmium (76), or iridium (77) were uniformly distri- 
buted over a filter-paper and interposed between a Coolidge tube 
with a tungsten target and a calcite crystal. The emission lines 
of tungsten were used as reference lines for the measurement of 
the wave-lengths of the absorption edges. The following are 
tabulated : {a) The X-ray spectrum of tungsten, together with a 
proposed notation, based on the use for each emission line of a 
symbol designating the initial and final energy levels, e,g, X 1*0596, 
y 3 (Siegbahn), x (Sommerfeld), is L^y^, (b) The me^ values of 
the observed wave-lengths, with values of v/N and VvjN, (c) The 
regular doublet frequency differences expressed as Av/X, 
exhibiting good agreement with values computed from Sommer- 
feld^s formula, and the frequency differences of the and 
emission lines, (d) The energy levels of the various electronic 
orbits expressed in terms of vfN. The expression Vi'/X for 
ijj fi-nd has been plotted as a function of the atomic number, 
and it is pointed out that the deviation of the curves from Moseley’s 
linear relation may be qualitatively explained by taking into 
account the nuclear defect due to other electrons and the relativity 
correction. The observed results are in approximate agreement 
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with the empirical expression A(vlN)=^KZ^, where Z is the atomic 
number, and K has the values 4*44x10“® for 1*97x10"® 

for M 2 '— Ml, and 9*60x10"® for M^—M^- A. A. E. 

^-Ray Absorption Coefficients of Carbon, Hydrogen, and 
Ox]^en. A* R. Olson, Elmer Dbbshbm, and H. H. Storch 
(Physical Rev,, 1923, [ii], 21, 30 — 37). — ^The work of Aur^n (A., 
1919, ii, 89), in so far as it appeared to disclose a large discrepancy 
between the absorption coefficients for non -homogeneous X-rays 
of graphite and carbon in organic combination, would likewise 
suggest a difference in the case of aromatic and aliphatic carbon; 
it has therefore been repeated for the cases of water, benzene, 
toluene, xylene, mesitylene, heptane, and cyctohexanol. The 
variation with wave-length between 0*35 and 0*98 A. is in all 
cases in accordance with the equation jx— where (for a 
gram-molecule in a cell of 1 cm.^ cross-section) the values for A 
are 3*5, 15*3, 19 0, 21*7, 24*2, 21*5, and 20*5, respectively, and 
for B, 44*5, 74*9» 85*3, 98*3, 113*6, 87*3, and 121*0, respectively. 
The mass absorption coefficients of hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen 
for X-rays of wave-lengths from 0*25 to 0*98 A. are computed as 
follows; txH“-0*37+0*28X®; /Lt^-0*18+10lX® ; /Xo--0*16+2*785X® 
These results arc in direct contradiction to those of Aur^n (he, cU,), 
and constitute a proof of the additive law. The identity of the 
constants for the group CHg when involving carbon in the aliphatic 
or aromatic condition, or both, lead to the conclusion that the 
absorption coefficients of aliphatic carbon, aromatic carbon, and 
graphitic carbon are the same for wave-lengths less than 1 A. 

A. A. E. 

Absorption Coefficients for Homogeneous X-Rays. E. G. 

Taylor (Physical Rev,, 1922, 20, 709 — 714). — ^The effect of the 
interposition of a cell containing a known thickness of various 
liquids before lead slits and a calcite crystal, by means of which 
only slightly divergent Ka rays from the molybdenum target 
of a Coolidge tube were reflected into an ionisation chamber, was 
measured. The following results were obtained for the mole- 
cular absorption .* pinene, 1 *209 X 10"^^ ; limonene, 1 *206 x 10“^^ ; 
benzene, 0*707 Xl0“2^; toluene, 0*834x10"®^; isopropyl alcohol, 
0*683x10“^®; methyl propionate, 1*089x10"®®; ethyl acetate, 
1 *099 X 10“®2 ; acetone, 0*679 X 10"®® ; ethyl formate, 0*970 X 10"®® ; 
trimethylene glycol. 0*986x10"®®. Atomic absorption coefficients 
for X-rays X 0*715 A. are computed as follows on the assumption 
that absorption is an additive atomic property : carbon, 0*1 134 x 
10"®®, oxygen, 0*304x10“®®, hydrogen (calculated from hydro- 
carbons), 0*0048 X 10“®®. There are, however, indications that the 
assumption may not be accurately true. Moreover, when the 
atomic absorption of oxygen is subtracted from the molecular 
absorption of water, 0*322 x 10“®®, a value is found for the absorption 
of hydrogen approximately twice that determined from the hydro- 
carbons ; the cause may possibly lie in a difference in the strength 
of the bond uniting tne hydrogen to the other elements eff the 
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compound. The atomic absorption of aluminium is found to be 
2 29x10^. A. A. E. 

The Adsorption of the •B and -C Members of the Radium 
and Thorium Series by Ferric Hydroxide. Johk Ahnold 
Cranston and Robert Hutton (T., 1923, 123, 1318 — 1324). 

Origin of Radioactive Disintegration. S. Bosseland 
{Nature, 1923, 111, 357 ; cf. Pease, A., 1922, ii, 757). — ^In view of 
the fact that the life-periods of the elements at the beginning of 
the disintegration series are large, it is possible that the nuclei 
may be intrinsically stable, the radioactivity of these elements 
being due to the action of an external field of force originating in 
the surrounding electrons. In the case of rubidium and potassium, 
radioactivity might be due to an enhanced efficiency of the perturb- 
ations due to resonance in the interaction between nuclear and 
electronic motion. Consideration of the relative order of magni- 
tude of the diameter of the nucleus and the shortest distance from 
the nucleus attained by electrons does not appear to exclude the 
possibility that the existence of radioactivity among elements of 
high atomic number, and the non-existence of elements of atomic 
number greater than that of uranium, may be connected with some 
kind of interaction between the nuclear and external electrons. It 
is suggested that the nucleus as a whole will rotate, and that this 
rotational frequency may be comparable with some electronic 
frequency, the case in which the nucleus rotates with an angular 
momentum of A/2tc (when the rotational frequency, 

(A/47i^)( 1 /ifa^), 

where M and a are, respectively, the nuclear mass and radius of 
gyration about the axis of rotation) being specially considered. 

A. A. E. 

Ionisation by Collision in Helium. J. S. Townsend {Phil, 
Mag,, 1923, [vi], 45, 1071 — 1079). — ^The ionisation of argon and 
helium by the collisions of electrons and positive ions with mole- 
cules of the gas was investigated by Gill and Pidduck by measure- 
ments of conductivity between pamllel plates (cf. A., 1912, ii, 515). 
It was found that the processes of ionisation follow the same general 
laws as had been found previously for other gases. These experi- 
ments are not in agreement with modem views on the mode of 
development of currents in monatomic gases, or with the determin- 
ation of resonance or ionisation potentials by the valve method. 
The conductivity between parallel plates should change in a well 
defined series of steps as the potential increases. In experiments, 
repeating the earlier work, no such effects have been observed. It 
is shown that the energy required to ionise a molecule of helium 
is approximately 12 volts, and the sum of the energies of the electron 
which ionises the molecule and the electron which is set free is 
16*6 volts, after the collision. On the other hand, from the valve 
experiments, ionisation of a molecule of helium takes place on 
ooflision with an electron provided the energy of the electron 
exceeds a minimum value 21 and 26 volts, and it has been con- 
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eluded that this number of volts represents the loss of energy of 
an electron when it ionises a tnolecide. This is not supports by 
the evidence from the parallel plate experiments. W. E. G. 

Thermionic Effects Caused by Alkali Vapours in Vacuum 
Tubes. Irving Langmuir and K. H. Kingdon (Science, 1923, 
57, 68 — 60). — ^Metallic caesium in a vacuum tube forms an adsorbed 
film consisting of a single layer of atoms completely covering the 
tungsten filament even at filament temperatures of 600° K, or more, 
the electron affinity of a tungsten surface being greater than that of 
caesium-ions (4’52 and 3*90 volts, respectively). The presence of 
minute traces of certain electro-negative gases increases the tendency 
of caesium to be held by such a surface, so that the film then remains 
intact up to about 900° K , ; at higher temperatures the film partly 
evaporates and the electron emission falls rapidly. When a tungsten 
filament is heated above 1000° K, in caesium vapour at room tem- 
perature, the electron emission falls to negligible values, since there 
is a linear relation between the fraction of th 0 surface covered by 
caesium and the logarithm of the saturation current. Caesium 
evaporates from the film at 1000° K. in the form of neutral atoms, 
since the electron affinity of a surface partly covered by caesium 
may be less than that of a caesium atom. The measurement of the 
ion generation may be applied to the accurate determination of 
the vapour pressures of alkali metals. When a thoriated tungsten 
filament is used in experimehts with caesium vapour, both the 
electron emission and the ion generation disappear if the filament 
is first given a heat treatment by which an adsorbed film of thorium 
is brought to the surface, the electron affinity of a fully active 
thoriat^ filament being only 2*94 volts. Rubidium vapour is 
similar to caesium in its effects, A. A. E. 

Rate of Evaporation of Electrons from Hot Filaments. 

Worth H. Rodbbush (J. Amer. Chem. Soc,, 1923, 45, 997 — ^998). — 
In a previous paper (this voL, ii, 303) the author deriv^ an equation 
from statistical mechanics for the rat e of evaporation. This 
equation had the form N^NVBTIEQn.e'’^*^^^, and was tested 
for the rate of evaporation of electrons from a hot filament 
by placing Eq = 9 , where 9 is the thermionic work function. 
Further consideration has shown that Eq should be set equal to 
9 + 2RT. In the present paper, this has been done, and the 
equation tested for the cases of tungsten, tantalum, and molybdenum, 
using data obtained by Langmuir. The calculated value of A is 
very close to the experimental value. If this equation is generally 
true, it furnishes a relation between the thermionic work function 
and the thermoelectric force. The thermionic work function 
being known, the contact potential between metals can be calculated 
from the thermoelectric data. J. F. 8 . 

New Evidence regarding the Interpretation of Critical 
Potentials in Hydrogen. P. S. OiiMSTXAD (PhyeiedL Rev., 1922, 
20, 618 — 630). — An experimental separation of the effects due to 
the atom and those due to the molecule has been effected. Bohr’s 
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atom has beeu closely verified, both the first and second radiation 
potentials (10*1 and 12*2 volts, respectively), corresponding with 
the first two terms of the Lyman series having been obtained. 
Ionisation of the molecule is observed at 11*5 volts, and of the 
atom at 13*6 volts; dissociation of the molecule and radiation 
at 12*9 volts; and dissociation of the molecule with ionisation 
of one of its parts at 16*0 volts. The existence of two ionising 
potentials of the molecule has thus been conclusively proved, and 
the en&egy required for the dissociation of the molecule is shown 
to be equivalent to about 2*8 volts. A. A. E. 

The Dielectric Constants of some Aqueous Solutions and 
their Explanation by the Dipole Theory of Debye. Reinhold 
FtlRTH (Ann. Physik, 1923, 70, 63 — 80). — The Drude method is 
employed, with aqueous alcohol and benzene as the calibrating 
liquids. The values for dextrose, Isevulose, sucrose, carbamide, 
glycine, saccharin,” gelatin, albumin, and a number of substances 
of technical and biological importance are given. The Debye theory 
has been applied to correlate these results, ff the dielectric constant 
of the solute is greater than that of the solvent, the increase in 
viscosity which occurs with increasing concentration should lead 
to three types of curves, and only one type would be anticipated 
if the dipole moment of the solute is smaller than that of the solvent. 
All three types of curves have been realised in this work. For 
colloidal solutions, the Debye viscosity formula is in good agreement 
with the results. For crystalline substances, it is not possible to 
derive the dielectric constant of the solute from the “ mixture 
law.” The dielectric constant of dilute solutions of electrolytes 
should be the same as for water, but should increase with increase 
in concentration. W. E. G. 

The Conductivity of Highly Dissociated Binary Electrolytes. 

W. Mund (Bull. 8oc. chim. Belg., 1923, 32, 156— 178).— The Ghosh 
theory of electrolytes (T., 1918, 115 , 449, 627, 707 ; 1920, 117 , 823, 
1390), although applicable to salts, does not appear to be sufSciently 
trustworthy in the case of acids and bases. The author’s develop- 
ment of the theory leads to somewhat different results which are 
claimed to be more in accordance with the experimental facts; 
his final equation expresses as a function of the observed conductivity 
of an electrolyte, the ions of which have different mobilities, the work 
done in completely dissociating a gram-molecule of a symmetrical 
electrolyte at the same concentration. The general equation thus 
obtained closely resembles that of Ghosh (T., 1918, 115 , 465). An 
alternative equation is obtained by modifying the Ghosh equation 
by the factor 0*84. The latter is in close accord with many of the 
experimental cases studied, but scarcely applies to the case of 
acids and bases. The former gives results for these substances 
which agree with the experimental results. H. J. E. 

Disaociation of Strong Electrolytes in Very Dilute Solutions. 

Phujpp Gross and Otto Redlich (Z. phyaikal. Chem., 1923, 104 , 
316— 322).— A theoretical paper in which the validity of the law 
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of mass action in connexion with solutions of strong electrol 3 rtes 
is discussed along with the measurements of Washburn and his 
formulation of a ^ution law (A., 1918, ii, 66, 66). The authors are 
of the opinion that whilst the measurements of the electrical 
conductivity of dilute solutions of potassium chloride by Washburn 
are not likely to be improved, yet they nevertheless do not give 
an unequivocal confirmation of his assumption itmc=0 dkfdc = 0. 
On the other hand, these measurements do not disprove this 
assumption. It is thought to be unlikely that the validity or 
otherwise of Washburn’s assumption can be furnished by direct 
experimental proof, but it may be furnished by the estabUshment 
of a theoretically deduced dilution law. J. F. S. 

The Polarisation of Electrodes. II. J. E. Vebschaffelt 
(Bee. trav, chim., 1923, 42, 332 — 336; cf. this voL, ii, 116). — 
theoretical paper in which it is shown mathematically that there is, 
in electrolysis, no woportionality between the current density and 
the effective EM^, The author points out that, if his equation 
does not hold, the current density increases in smaller and smaller 
proportion to the increase of electromotive force, as if the resistance 
were increasing and finally tends towards a limiting value. In 
practice, this would only be observed in the case of electromotive 
forces much greater than those usually applied. H. J. E. 

Ghosh’s Theory of Stronjg Electrolytes. Ada Pbins (Chem. 
Weekblad, 1923, 20, 237 — ^242). — ^A critical discussion of the theory, 
comparing actual experimental results with figures deduced from 
Ghosh’s postulates. Agreement is good, but the theory needs 
extension and modification. S. I. L. 

Electrometric Investigation of the Action of Normal Salts 
on the Potential of the Hydrogen Electrode. V. A. Abkad£ev 
(Z, physikal. Chevi.y 1923, 104, 192 — 202). — ^The influence of normal 
salts on the potential of the hydrogen electrode has been investi- 
gated at ordinary temperatures (16 — 18°) by measuring the 
E.M,F. of the following elements: H 2 lO*liV^,HBr,KN 03 (c)||KCl|| 
JVKCl,Hg 2 Clo I Hg ; Hg 1 01iVHBr,KCl(c) 1 1 KCl 1 1 i\rKCl,Hg 2 Cl 2 1 Hg ; 
H2|01AHBr,KBr(c)||KCl||i\^KCl,Hg2Cl2|Hg ; H2|01iVHBr,NaCl(c)|j 

KC1| I jVKCUHggCLIHg ; H2|012VHBr,LiCl(c)| |K(5l| |iVrKCl,Hg2CL|Hg, 

and H2|01imBr,IiBr||KClJ|iV^KCl,Hg2Cl2jHg. The influence of 
the normal salt is shown chiefly to consist in bringing about an 
increase in the potential of the hydrogen electrode wich increases 
parallel with the concentration c of the normal salt. Only in the 
case of potassium nitrate and chloride is a slight change of potential 
observed in the opposite direction, and this is only when the concen- 
tration of the normal salt is small, (0‘4 — 0’76A^). For equivalent 
concentrations, the effect increases parallel with the ability of the 
normal salt to form hydrates (NaCl, liCl, LiBr). Salts with the 
same anion as the acid of the electrode have a stronger influence than 
the corresponding salts of another anion, thus KBr and liBr have a 
stronger effect than KCl and Lid, respectively. The liquid contact 
potential in all the above measurements has been eliminated by 
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Bjerrum’s method (A., 1905, ii, 793) which consists in using a bridge 
containing potassium chloride of concentrations 3*5Nf 1*76^^, and N 
and from the three values extrapolating the correction necessary 
to eliminate this value entirely. J. F. S. 

The Slope of Current-Tension Curves in Electrolysis. 

A. H. W. Aten {Bee. trav. chim,, 1923, 42, 337 — 364). — ^A theor- 
etical paper in which are represented curves showing the limiting 
current as a function of the concentration of an added indifferent 
electrolyte, the current density as a function of potential under 
different conditions, and ionic concentration as a function of current 
density. H. J. E. 

Electrolysis of Bromine Solutions of Phosphorus Penta- 
bromide. V. A. Plotnikov {J. Bttss. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 
49, 76 — 81 ; cf. A., 1915, ii, 508). — When electrolysed in bromine 

solution, phosphorus pentabromide gives rise to the ions P and 

Br'. 

A 20% solution placed in an EM,F, apparatus with platinum 
electrodes shows a steady current of about 97 milliamperes, the 
nature of the liquid remains unchanged, and there is no polaris- 
ation, When a current of 570 milliamperes is passed through the 
same solution, the temperature rises considerably, owing to the 
reaction between the liberated phosphorus kations and the solvent. 

When a saturated solution is similarly electrolysed, the current, 
at first equal to 130 milliamperes, quickly drops down to 4 milli- 
amperes; on reversing the current, it again becomes 130, but 
begins to drop in the same way; this is due to the formation round 
the cathode of a crust of phosphorus pentabromide which cannot 
dissolve in the already saturated solution. 

The formation of Br' anions is shown by means of Bruner and 
Bekier’s silver electrodes (cf. A., 1912, ii, 732) when it is found that 
the cathode does not change in weight while the anode increases 
roughly in accordance with Faraday's law. G. A. R. K. 

Electrolysis in Liquid Sulphur Dioxide. M. Centnebszweb 
and J. Drucker (Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 210 — 214). — In con- 
tinuation of the work of Walden and Centnerszwer (A., 1 W2, ii, 246), 
the authors have investigated the electrolysis of solutions of various 
iodides in liquid sulphur dioxide, employing a platinum gauze 
cathode. In the cases of a 5% solution of potassium iodide and 
a 2% solution of sodium iodide, electrolysed at about —20°, un- 
stable products were formed at the cathode. Potassium or sodium, 
respectively, was probably first deposited, and combined with the 
solvent to form hyposulphite which then decomposed, forming 
thiosulphate and pyrosulphite. Whilst no deposition of sulphur 
at the cathode was observed in the case of these two solutions, 
such deposition did occur when pure dry liquid sulphur dioxide 
was electrolysed by means of a high tension current, confirming 
Walden’s contention that positive sulphur-ions are formed by 
the electrolytic dissociation of liquid sulphur dioxide. 

J. S. G. T« 
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Electrol 3 rtio Processes in tbe Presence of Colloids. I. 
The Electrolysis of Zmc Sulphate. Nikolai ALBXBisvrrsoH 
IzGABYSCHEV and P. S. Titov (J. Buss. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917 — 
1918, 49, 573—596). — ^The electroljrsis of normal solutions of zinc 
sulphate was studied in the presence of varying amounts of gelatin 
or gum arabic, 1% of boric acid being added in all cases to prevent 
the formation of basic zinc sulphate; different current densities 
were used and the electrode (cathode) potentials were measured 
before and during the passage of the current, the results being 
expressed in the form of polarisation curves (cf. Izgaryschev, A., 
1916, ii, 7) ; the viscosity and electrical conductivity of the solutions 
were noted at the same time. It is shown that a certain concen- 
tration of colloid corresponds with a maximum cathode polarisation 
and a minimum equilibrium potential; the same concentration 
corresponds with a break in the viscosity curyes of the solutions, 
the viscosity increasing more rapidly with rise of concentration 
after that point. It is suggested that the colloid forms complexes 
with the kations of the electrolyte, a small amount of gelatin being 
associated with a large amount of zinc-ions, the proportions being 
about 1 : 100 — 200 by weight ; the SO/'-ions do not appear to 
form such adsorption compounds, probably because they are 
negatively charged like the particles of the colloid. The maximum 
polarisation corresponds with a point when all the zinc-ions present 
are adsorbed by the colloid* to form the adsorption compound; 
further addition of gelatin to such a saturated solution produces 
little change. Similar results are obtained with gum arabic, with 
the exception that the viscosity curve shows no definite break. 
The effect of the colloid on the physical nature of the zinc deposited 
is discussed. G. A. R. K. 

Electrolytic Processes in the Presence of Colloids. II. 
The Nature of the Metal-Colloid Complexes. N. A. Izgaby- 
SCHEV (J, Buss. Phys. Chem. Soc.^ 1918, 50, 225 — 229). — ^The nature 
of the colloidal metal complexes formed during the electrolysis 
of zinc sulphate, in the presence of gelatin or of gum arabic, is 
discussed. It is shown that in the case of gelatin these complexes 
must be formed by adsorption of zinc-ions by the gelatin molecules, 
since in a noniial solution of zinc sulphate containing 0*25 g. of 
gelatin per litre each molecule of the latter must have attached to 
it about 12,500 ions of zinc, whereas only 780 ions per molecule 
could be accounted for by chemical combination. In the case of 
gum arabic, however, in similar circumstances, only 21 zinc-ions 
are attached to each colloid molecule, this being probably less than 
the number of ions with which it could combine chemically, 
although, at the same time, adsorptive influences also play some 
part in the formation of the complex. R. T. 

Electrolytic Processes in the Presence of Colloids. III. 
The Heats of Formation of Zino-G^tin Complexes. N. 4^. 
IzGABYSCHBV and P. 0. Titov (J. Buss. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1918, 
60, 230 — ^236). — ^The heats of formation of zinc-gelatin complexes, 
formed during the electrolysis in an atmosphere of hydrogen of zinc 
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sulphate solutions containing gelatin, are measured. These heats 
are calculated from the Helniholtz equation connecting heats of 
formation with E.M,F. It is hence found that the heat of form- 
ation of such complexes is —2150 cal., this value being obtained 
with solutions containing equivalent quantities of the colloid, 
f.e., with 0025% solutions, whilst at greater concentrations greater 
heats of formation are found, due probably to heat of adsorption. 
The rate of adsorption of oxygen by solutions containing zinc 
dust is more than doubled by the addition of gelatin. R. T. 

ElectFol]rtic Processes in the Presence of Sugar. N. A. 

IzGARYSCHBv and D. V. Stepanov (*7. Rv^s, Phya. Chem. Soc,, 
1918, 50 , 236 — 244). — The EM,F. and anodal and cathodal 
polarisations obtained with zinc sulphate solutions containing 
various percentages of sugar are measured, and curves drawn 
showing the variations in these quantities as the proportion of 
sugar in the solutions varies. A maximum of polarisation is found, 
as when colloidal substances are used, but is much less distinct, 
and occurs with a 30% solution of sugar, whereas the same point 
is reached with a concentration of 2% of gum arabic or of 0*025% 
of gelatin. The curves for cathodal and anodal polarisation are 
symmetrical, and the values obtained are very close to each other. 
This is probably due to the action of the sugar being the same 
for both processes. From the curves, it is concluded that cathode 
process consists of the following : (Zn, sugar)” :^Zn** + sugar, 
Zn” — >"Zn, whilst the anodal process is (SO4, sugar)" 804"+ 
sugar, SO4" — >"804, R04+Zn— >Zn804. sulphate 

forms a molecular compound with sugar in the ratio of 1 : 1. The 
conductivity of the solutions decreases rapidly with increasing 
concentration of sugar, and the presence of this substance does 
not affect the appearance of the metallic deposit obtained on the 
cathode. 8imilar measurements are made for zinc sulphate 
solutions containing brucine in place of sugar. This causes con- 
siderable polarisation, and the metal is deposited as a black 
sludge. R. T. 

Electrolytic Processes in the Presence of Colloids. V. 
The Ultra-microscopical Examination of Metal-Colloid 
Complexes. N. A. Izgaryschbv and (Mllb) K. S. Ponomareva 
(J. Rtiaa, Phya, Chem. Soc., 1918, 50, 245 — 254). — Colloid-metal 
complexes, formed by the addition of gelatin or of gum arabic 
to zinc or copper sulphate solutions, are examined ultramicro- 
scopically, and the number of particles and of aggregations of 
pai^icles per square centimetre of the field of vision determined. 
The number of aggregations is found to increase with increasing 
concentration of the colloids, up to their characteristic concentration 
(0*025% for gelatin, and 2% for gum arabic), and then remains 
stationary, whilst the number of separate particles either remains 
the same, as in the case of gelatin, or decreases, as in the case of 
gum arabic. The gelatin particles are not visible under the ultra- 
microscope, but become plainly visible on the addition of the 
metallic salt, indicating that each particle must have increased in 
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magnitude as a result of adsorption of zinc- or oopper-ions. Such 
particles exhibit cataphoresis on the passage of a current. B. T. 

Action of Colloidal Gelatin on Electrolytic Cadmium. E. 

MrLHAV (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1923, 32, 143 — 160). — Electrolysis of 
a solution containing cadmium as compared with a similar solution 
to which gelatin has been added shows that the addition renders 
the metallic deposit brighter and increases its hardness. H. J. E. 

Low Voltage Arcs in Diatomic Gases. I. Hydrogen, 
Nitrogen, and Iodine. 0. S. Duffbndack (Physical Rev., 

1922, 20, 665 — 687). — The curreni^voltage curves which have 

been obtained show that the breaking potential was always the 
ionising potential of the gas, namely, 16*3, 16*2, and 14*6 volts, 
respectively, the striking potential being greater. In the case of 
dissociated hydrogen and iodine, the arc could be maintained in 
normal and favourable circumstances, respectively, at 13*7, 10*0, 
and 12*1, 10*2 volts. The critical potentials agree with accepted 
results, and those associated with the atom and the molecule are 
experimentally distinguished. Spectroscopic investigations indicate 
that in the case of hydrogen the line spectrum is due to the atom 
and the band spectrum to the molecule. In the case of nitrogen, 
a flare was obtained which showed a strong spectrum of tungsten 
besides that of nitrogen (cf. Strutt, A., 1911, ii, 482); probably 
active nitrogen was formed. The positive bands appear to be due 
to the neutral molecule, the negative bands to the ionised molecule, 
and the lines to the atom. New negative bands were observed at 
6075, 5018, and 4961 1 . In the case of iodine, the line spectrum 
only appeared in the arc. A. A. E. 

The Evolution of the Molecule of Chromium Hydroxide 
in Contact with Water. (Mlle) Suzanne Veil (Compt, rend., 

1923, 176, 1304 — 1305; cf. this voL, ii, 122). — The molecular 

coefficient of magnetisation of chromium hydroxide depends on 
the method of preparation. Variations in the value occur in the 
inverse sense to those obtained in the case of ferric hydroidde, but 
are smaller. H. J. E. 

Photographic Registration of Critical Points and Irregulari- 
ties in the Expansion of Liquids. C. Montemabtini and L. 
Losana (Oazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 89 — 94). — The authors describe an 
apparatus which, when adapted to the photographic registering 
device of Le Chatelier and Broniewski (Rev. metM., 1912, 9, 3, 134), 
permits of the accurate registration of singularities in the thermal 
expansion of liquids or solids and, hence, of rendering evident 
transformation points. A float suspended from one end of a 
balance beam is immersed in a liquid which can be gradually heated 
electrically. An adjustable counterpoise is attached to the other 
end of the beam, the oscillations of which are checked by means 
of a spiral spring. By means of a system of mirrors a ray of light 
is reflected from the beam on to a photographic plate, any irre- 
gularity in the expansion either of the material of the float or of 
the liquid being thus indicated. The apparatus has been applied 
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to the investigation of the maximum density of water, the expansion 
of sodium sulphate solution and of mixtures of quinine and cin- 
chonine hydrogen sulphates, the allotropic transformation of 
sulphur, and the transformation of ammonium nitrate. T. H. P.| 

The Specific Heat of Carbon, Silicon, and Silicon Carbide 
at High Temperatures. A. Magnus (Ann. Physik, 1923, 70, 
303 — 331). — ^The copper block calorimeter has been employed for 
the determination of specific heats between room temperature 
and 900®. The specific heats of graphite, silicon, and silicon 
carbide, the heat of adsorption of graphite in air and water, and 
the coefficient of expansion of silicon carbide have been measured. 
The atomic heats of the diamond, silicon, and silicon carbide can 
be represented over a wide range of temperatures by means of a 
Debye function, in which only one value of the characteristic 
temperature ^ occurs, whereas for graphite an equation with two 
values of ® must be employed. A comparison of the atomic 
heats of diamond and graphite shows that for both modifications 
is identical at high temperatures. The measurements for silicon 
and carbon give a good example of the applicability of the Kopp- 
Neumann rule. The differences for SiC— (C+Si) are always 
positive between 350° and 1000°, reaching a maximum at 550°. 
At the ordinary temperature, the rule holds fairly well. 

W. E. G. 

Specific Heats of Polyatomic Gases at Low Temperatures. 

Russell W. Millar (J. Amer. Ghem. Soc ., 1923, 45, 874 — 881). — 
The specific heats of methane, methyl chloride, boron trifluoride, 
and hydrogen sulphide have been determined from temperatures 
in the neighbourhood of the boiling point of the respective sub- 
stances, to 5°. It is shown that the heat capacities of gases do not 
depend on the number of atoms in the molecule alone, but on 
the masses of the atoms, the constraints, and the temperature. 
In the case of hydrogen sulphide, the heat capacity increases with 
decreasing temperature, due to the heat of polymerisation and 
other causes. The following values of the ratio Cpjcv and Cp^jcv^ 
are recorded : methane, 278°, y=l*32, yo— 199°, y=l’35, 
70=1-34, 158°, y=D41, yo=l-39, 142°, y=rl-42, yo=l-40; methyl 
chloride, 278°, y=l‘32, yo=l*30, 260°, 134, 1*31; hydrogen sul- 
phide, 278°, y=l*31, 70=1*30, 229°, 1*30, yo=l*28, 224°, y=l-29, 
yo=l‘27, 216°, 7=1*29, 7o=l*26. The temperatures are absolute 
values. In the case of boron trifluoride, c«= 11*70 at 278° and 
10*00 at 189°. J. F. S. 

Chemical Constants of Saturation Equations. E. Wer- 
theimer (Z. physiJeal Ghem., 1923, 104, 203 — 232). — ^A theoretical 
paper in which the two chemical constants, a the entropy constant, 
and 6, the energy constant, of thermodjmamic functions have 
been investigated. The constant a is investigated by means of 
the vapour-pressure formula in which it appears in the form a= 
Ri, where R is the gas constant and i the Nernst chemical constant. 
When the vapour pressure is written in the usual form \o%eP^f(T), 
it becomes necessary, on account of the different dimensions of 
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the variables, to specify exactly in what units (atm., mm. of 
mercury, etc.) the pressure is to be measured. The conventional 
chemical constant, t, is the numerical value with opposite sign, 
which the sum of the T containing quantities of the Nemst function 
assumes for any suitable pressure unit, jJ==l, logtf})=0. For an 
ideal monatomic gas, the theoretical constant is the limiting value 
which the quantity i approaches asymptotically, when the pressure 
unit is chosen increasingly smaller, and in consequence the tem- 

g erature integral of the specific heat of the solid substance vanishes. 

or the investigation of the energy constant, 6, an isolated saturated 
vapour phase is considered by means of the equation L=<p(6, v), 
in which a quantity of the same dimensions as energy also appears 
on the left-hand side ; this is the energy of translatory motion of 
the molecules. In keeping with Bohr’s hypothesis, the intra- 
molecular energy of the molecule is introduced for b ; W—Nhvji^i 
—6, and it is shown that in the case of a saturated vapour an 
equilibrium condition must exist between W and L. From this 
follow the well-known phenomena of spontaneous condensation 
and evaporation. The dependence of the value W on the tem- 
perature is briefly discussed. J. F. S. 

Absolute Entropies and Chemical Constants. Karl F. 
Hbrzfeld { Ann . Phyaik , 1922, [iv], 69, 54 — 58). — A theoretical 
paper on the relationship between the methods of derivation of 
the entropy constants. The Condition integral is recommended 
as the correct basis for the calculation of the entropies, which can 
then be obtained correctly from the classical theory for high tem- 
}>erature8, the introduction of the quantum theory being necessary 
for low temperatures. In order to obtain the same formula from 
the classical theory and the quantum theory, the phase volume 
must be measured, not in absolute units, but in cubes with content 
h\ In the methods due to Sackur, Tetrode, and Brody, the phase 
volume is measured more or less correctly, in unit cubes A®, but 
in other methods, due to Stem and Tetrode, the phase volume is 
measured in cm. -g. -sec. and then divided by the phase volume of 
the “ frozen ” solid body, Nh^. W. E. G. 

The Equation of State for Methane Gas Phase. F. 6. 

Keybs, L. B. Smith, and D. B. Joubert (J. Math, Phya. Mass, 
Inst, Tech., 1922, 1, 191 — 210). — A new apparatus is described for 
the measurement, by the isometric method, of the properties 
involving pressure, volume, and temperature of a gas the critical 
temperature of which is below 0®. The isometrics of methane 
are linear within the limits of experimental error between 0° and 
200° up to 300 atm. Keyes’s equation accurately represents the 
relations in question, as follows : p=[4«1175/(t;~-3)]r— [9802/ 
(i;+0-565)2], where T represents degrees Abs., and log 3=:=0*56195— 
{1-05/v). The weight of 1 litre of methane calculated by the 
equation of state is 0*7718 at 0° and 760 mm. The coefficients 
of expansion at 1 atm. are calculated to be 0*0036796 at constant 
volume and 0*0036834 at constant pressure. 

Chemical Abstracts, 
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The Thermodynamic Properties of Methane. F* G. Kbffs, 
R. S. Taylor, and L. B. Smith (J. Math. Phys. Mass, Inst. Tech,, 
1922, 1, 211 — ^242). — From the experimental values of the vapour 
pressures and densities of liquid methane, determined over the 
entire liquid phase region by precision methods described in detail, 
a number of equations and thermodynamic constants are derived : 
(1) an equation for the vapour pressure as a function of the absolute 
temperature, log^oPlatm.) = — (595'546/T) + 8*09938 — (4*04175 X 
10-2^)4-(1.68655x1(HT2)_2*51715x 10-77^3). (2) a mean density 
equation for calculating vapour densities near the critical point, 
i>«=0*16134+0*00065723(Tc-7’) ; (3) critical temperature 191*03° 
Abs., critical pressure 45*8 atm., critical volume 6*2 c.c./g. ; (4) an 
equation for the heat of evaporation X, from 100 to 150° Abs., 
logioX=l*65214+2*0076xlO-^(7»e-~7^)+0-222251ogio(Tc-2^); (^) a 
linear relationship involving the internal energy change and the 
specific volume of liquid methane ; (6) an equation for the specific 
heat of the vapour as a function of temperature and low pressure, 
C,i=0*4288+M2 X lO'^T --6*45 x 10-fiT2+ 13*04 x 10-»T3+(93/!r2)2>; 
(7) the calculation from (6) and the usual thermod 3 mamic equations 
of the specific heat of the liquid near the b. p. as 0*82 cal./g. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

A New Form of Melting-point Apparatus. H. A. Bell 
(Ind. Eng. Chem,, 1923, 15, 375). — The apparatus is a modific- 
ation of that of Thiele, and is made of pyrex glass. The ther- 
mometer, stirrer, and melting-point tube are inserted in a wide 
test-tube containing sulphuric acid, which itself rests in the heating 
apparatus. This consists of a bath of sulphuric acid with three 
vertical tubes. The middle and wider tube leads out of the bottom 
of the bath, and the two side tubes out of the top. The middle 
tube is heated by means of a coil of nichrome wire wound round 
it, the current being controlled by means of an electrolytic resist- 
ance. The heated acid ascends the middle tube and sj)reads out 
evenly over the walls of the test-tube containing the thermometer 
and the melting-point tube. The displaced liquid flows down the 
two outer tubes and a circulation is set up similar to that in Thiele’s 
apparatus. H. C. R. 

Determination of Freezing Points of Substances. F. G. 

Keyes, B. Townshend, and L. H. Young (.7. McUh. Phys. Mass. 
Inst. Tech., 1922, 1, 243 — 312). — ^The following freezing points are 
established : carbon tetrachloride, —22*87° ; mercury, —38*90° ; 
chlorobenzene, —45*58° ; chloroform, —64*19° ; ammonia, —77*80° ; 
toluene, —95*70°; methyl chloride, —98*39°; methyl alcohol, 
—98*54°; carbon disulphide, —112*97°; ethyl ether (modification 
I), —123*40°; (modification II), —115*9°. Carbon dioxide has 
b. p. —78*53°, and oxygen has b. p. —182*94°. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Vapou]>pre8sure Measurements in Pure Argon. Fritz 
Born (Ann. Physik, 1922, [iv], 69, 473 — 504). — ^The vapour pressure 
of solid and liquid argon have been measured from 66° K. to 90® K. 
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Considerable deviations between these values and those of Oom- 
melin were found. The vapour-pressure curve agreed with the 
Nemst approximation formula. The heat of evaporation at the 
melting and boiling point and the conventional and true chemical 
constant were calculated from these results. The chemical constant 
for argon is (7=0*79±0*04. W. E. G. 

Reduction of the Vapour Pressure at some Metallic Salts 
in Aqueous Solution at 0°. C. Dibtbrici (Ann. Physik, 1923, 
[iv], 70, 617 — 621). — The lowering of the vapour pressure of water 
by the solution of sulphates of lithium, manganese, cadmium, 
zinc, magnesium, and nickel, and the nitrates and chlorides of 
zinc, nickel, and cadmium, respectively, has been measured directly 
at 0® by enclosing the pure solvent on one side of an aneroid box 
and the solution on the other side. The measurements show that 
aqueous solutions of sulphates of low concentrations have a larger 
vapour pressure than corresponding concentrations of non-electro- 
lytes such as carbamide and sucrose ; at concentrations about 2N 
the two sets of solutions have about the same vapour pressure, 
and above this concentration the lowering of the vapour pressure 
by the sulphates is greater than in the case of the non-electrolytes. 
Solutions of nitrates give uniformly lower values for the vapour 
pressure than solutions of non-electrolytes. Chloride solutions 
behave in the same way as nitrate solutions, except that the devi- 
ation from the normal value is not so great. The present results 
are in keeping with the values foimd by Tammann for 100®. 

J. F. S. 

Calculations on Fractionating Columns from Theoretical 
Data. W. A. Peters, jun. (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 402 — 
403). — ^An equation is derived giving the relationship between the 
composition of the vapour and of the liquid in equilibrium with 
it for binary mixtures of homologues, isomerides, and other similar 
liquids. With the aid of this equation, the distillation equation 
giving the compositions of a binary mixture of liquids before and 
after a certain portion has been distilled, in terms of the weights 
of material at the beginning and end of the distillation, can be 
integrated. An equation is also derived which gives the height 
of a fractionating column required to make any given separation 
of a binary mixture of liquids under given conditions of heat 
expenditure, composition of distillate, etc. H. C. R. 

Relations concerning the Internal Heat of Vaporisation. 

J. E. Mills and P. K. Smith (J. Physical Chem., 1923, 27, 301 — 
321). — ^In a previous paper (A., 1909, ii, 861) Mills discussed the 
internal heat of vaporisation in connexion with the equations 
(1) X=0-000031833 (dP/dT . T~P)(F-i;) cal., (2) X=(x'( X/D) 
cal., and (3) X=CJ?Tlog^F/t;=(7x4*577/mxTiogd/Z)cal. In these 
equations, X=i— 29jB=Z/— 0-00003183P(F— v) cal., L is the total 
heat of vaporisation of 1 g. of the liquid, X the internal heat of 
vaporisation of 1 g. of the liquid, T the absolute temperature, P the 
vapour pressure in mm. of mercury F, the volume of 1 g. of saturated 
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vapour, V the volume of 1 g. of liquid, d the density of the liquid, 
D the density of the vapour, and ix' and G are__specifio constants. 
Equations 2 and 3 on combination givep'( Vd— XI D)^CRT\og^lD^ 
CRT lo^Vjv^ and this has been transformed into Xfi’\-CRT logeV= 
(jt' XfD+CRT log, F. The last equation has been examined by means 
of the existing data, which are tabulated, for diethyl ether, diwo- 
propyl, dii^obutyl, isopentane, n-pentane, n-hexane, ?i-heptane, 
n-ootane, benzene, iodobenzene, carbon tetrachloride, and stannic 
chloride. The values for both sides of the equation have been 
calculated for a number of temperatures between 0® and the critical 
temperature and compared. It is shown that there is a remarkably 
exact agreement between the two quantities when the factor XI l> 
is greater than SI2RT, J. F. S. 

Some Properties of Ideal Gases. Pavel N. Pavlov (J. 
Russ. Phys. Chem. 8 oc., 1917, 49, 322 — 327; this vol., ii, 380). 
— ^It is proved that for ideal gases, in corresponding conditions, 
the pressure is proportional to the absolute temperature. A formula 
shown previously to hold for normal liquids is applicable also to 
ideal gases, the critical temperature of which is given by the ex- 
pression Tc=l*61671f\/w, where M is the molecular weight of the 
gas and n the number of atoms in its molecule ; whilst the critical 
pressure, p,, is 0*13076ifV?i. The expression (p/7^)corr. is foimd 
to be equal to 0*003663 for all gases examined. From this, and 
since pv=^RT, it follows that the corresponding volumes of gases 
must be equal, f.e., that a mole of any ideal gas must occupy the 
same volume, at 0® and 760 mm., as well as at corresponding 
temperatures and pressures. Nitrogen, oxygen, nitric oxide, and 
hydrogen give values in close agreement with this rule, whilst 
carbon dioxide and hydrogen chloride give deviations of up to 
1*6%. R. T. 

The Molecular Condition of Pure Liq[uids. Nikolai 
Albxandrovitsch Kolosovski (J. Russ, Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917 — 
1918, 49, 613—616; cf. Pavlov, A., 1917, ii, 126, 293, 358).— 
Pavlov's conclusion that in corresponding states all normal liquids 
have the same molecular volume is shown to be due to mathematical 
error. His criticism of Kistiakovski's rule (A., 1906, ii, 665; 1913, 
ii, 831), which has a theoretical basis, is also shown to be unfounded. 

G. A. R. K. 

The Molecular Condition of Pure Liquids. Pavel Nikolae- 
viTSCH Pavlov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1918, 50, 463 — 464). — It 
is shown that Eolosovski's objections to the formulation of the 
molar suface of a liquid as v", where v == m/d, and m is the molecular 
weight of the liquid, d its density, and n is a constant, are devoid of 
foundation. R. T. 

Einstein’s Formula (17/17^1 -f 2*59) and the Viscosity of 
Tannin Solutions. A. V. Dumanski and B. K. Tasasov (J. 
Russ. Phys. Chem. 80 c., 1917, 49, 186 — 192). — ^A formula deduced 
Einstein, 17/170 = 1 + 2*69, where 17 is the internal friction of the 
adution, 170 solvent, and 9 is the volume occupied by the 
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solute per c.c. of the solutiou {Ann, Phya,, 1911» [iv], 391)» is 

tested for the case of sols, taimin sol being selected for this purpose* 
A new symbol, 9 ^, the volume of 1 g. of solute, is introduced, 9 being 
equal to 9 iC. The relative viscosities, of tannin solutions are 
measured at 20°, 40°, 60°, and 80°, and 9 , hence, and also from the 
density of tannin alone, calculated for various concentrations, 
ranging from 0 0026 g. to 0*26 g. of solute per c.c. of solution. 
9 i is found not to be constant, but to increase with the concentration 
of tannin, and is ^ater, in general, than the corresponding value 
calculated from the density alone. At higher temperatures, the 
values of 9 ^ obtained are much closer to one another than at lower 
temperatures. The varying values obtained are due, partly to the 
formulae used in their calculation being only approximate, and partly 
to adsorption of solvent on the panicles, causing an increase in 
their size. A further cause is probably the retardation of the free 
movement of the particles by the solution, so that when they move 
they carry a portion of the solution with them, producing a so-called 
hydrodynamic volume of the particles. This envelope of solvent 
becomes smaller at higher temperatures, and the values of 9 ^ become 
correspondingly smaller. A modified form of the Einstein formula, 
vlvoi^ + ==1 + 2*5 9 jC, is proposed, where K and c are 

constants, and in this form the equation agrees well with experi- 
raental results. R. T. 

Stalagmometry and Viscosimetry. F. V. von Hahn {Chem. 
Ztg,, 1923, 47, 402). — ^A description is given of a new type of 
viscosistalagmometer. The instrument, by means of which two 
immediately consecutive measurements can be made of the rate of 
flow through the capillary, and of the number of drops from the 
end of the capillary, consists of a modification of Ostwald’s viscosi- 
meter in which the capillary tube with a carefully ground dropping 
surface fits into the U-shaped reservoir by means of a ground glass 
joint, and a second tube filled with a glass cock at its upper end is 
fused into the reservoir close to the lower exit of the capillary. 
In use, the liquid is forced up into the bulb in the upper part of the 
capillary, the cock in the second tube being closed, and the rate of 
flow through the capillary is then measured. On opening the cock, 
the level of the liquid falls below the capillary exit, and the contents 
of bulb and capillary then drop from the prepared surface of the 
latter, and the number of drops can be ascertained without having 
to remove the liquid from the apparatus or subject it to any change 
of temperature. An example of the use of the apparatus is given 
in a determination of the viscosity and stalagmometric curves of a 
paraldehyde-water mixture at different temperatures, and of an 
albumin-water mixture. G. F. M. 

Adsorption from the Gas Phase at a Liquid-Gas Interface. 
Thomas Iekdale {Phil. Mag.^ 1923, [vi], 45, 1088 — 1100).— A 
critical rimmi of the drop-weight method of determining siirface 
tension is given, and from the results of Harkins and Brown (cf . A., 
1919, ii, 221) the ratio of the radius of the drop to the radius of the 
tube from which it falls have been calculated, and a method is 
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given for asoertaining, from these ratios, the sirfaoe tension of 
any liquid. The sui^ace tension of mercury in contact with 
methyl acetate vapour at varying partial pressures has been 
measured by the ^op- weight method. The surface tension is 
depressed rapidly at first and then more slowly as the partial 
pressure is increased, until at 62 mm. it becomes practically constant. 
Beyond 227 mm., the value of the surface tension suddenly fa^ off 
to that of the interfacial tension of mercury in contact with liquid 
methyl acetate. The horizontal portion of the curve corresponds 
with complete saturation of the surface with an adsorbed film. 
This film contains 4*5 X 10“® g. of methyl acetate per sq. cm., and 
each molecule occupies 27 X sq. cm., which is nearly the space 
occupied by a molecule of fatty acid on the surface of water. 

W.E.G. 

The Molecular State of Pure Liquids. IV. — ^VII. Pavel 
Nikolaevich Pavlov (J. Ruaa , Phys, Ghent. Soc., 1917, 49, 304 — 
322 ; cf . A., 1917, ii, 125, 293, 358). — ^For normal hquids the surface 
tension, at corresponding absolute temperatures, i.e., at temperatures 
which give equal values on division by the corresponding critical 
temperature, is deduced to be a function of the product of the 
molecular weight into the square root of the number of jatoms in 
the molecule. This is formulated as follows: =a 

universal constant. This law is shown to hold for ethyl ether and 
carbon tetrachloride, over a range of temperatures in which no 
dissociation or association is known to take place. Propyl formate 
gives values very close to those calculated on the above law, showing 
that it deviates little from the normal, whilst water, w-octane, 
benzene, methyl formate, methyl alcohol, and acetic acid vary 
more widely. For associated liquids, the function JUfVw/ycoir 
is smaller than for normal liquids, whilst with dissociated liquids 
it is greater. This function gives, therefore, an indication of the 
degree of association or dissociation of liquids. A formula for the 
calculation of the denbity of liquids or their saturated vapours is 
deduced, as follows: dcorr Vri/Tcorr =a universal constant, where 
T,.ort is the corresponding absolute temperature, the density 
at this temperature, and n is the number of atoms in the molecule. 
This law holds for ethyl ether and carbon tetrachloride, and deviates 
little in the cases of ethyl acetate, propyl formate, and methyl 
propionate, whilst for water and w-octane greater deviations exist. 
The expression ifVn/Tcorr is shown to be equal to a constant for 
normal liquids, and hence it follows that must increase with 
association and decrease with dissociation. At Ae critical absolute 
temperature, the above expression is for normal liquids equal to 
0*6185, and the critical temperature of such liquids is therefore given 
by the expression Te=ifVn/0*6185. The critical temperatures 
of carbon tetrachloride, ethyl ether, and some esters agree well 
with those calculated from this formula, whilst the critical tempera- 
ture of water, actually 647° Abs., is calculated to be 50*4° Abs., 
showing that a high degree of association exists. Normal liquids are 
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shown to have, at corresponding temperatures« the same molar 
volume* R. T. 

Adsorption at Liquid-Vapour, and Liquid-Liquid Inter- 
faces and some Related Phenomena. H. H. King (Kansas 
Agr, Exp. Sta. Tech. Bull., 1922, 9, 1 — 39 ; cf . King and Wampler, 
A., 1922, ii, 741). — The adsorption was calculated by plotting the 
surface tension at various concentrations against the logarithm of 
the concentration and applying Gibbs’s equation. In the deter- 
mination of surface tension by Qie drop-weight method, the weight 
of a hanging drop was found to depend on its time of formation, 
the explanation being found in the application of Kck’s law. The 
adsorption in the liquid-vapour interface in mols. per sq. cm., 
the number of mols., the area occupied by each, and their diameters 
are given for the first ten acids of the aliphatic series, and certain 
alcohols, amines, and esters. The alcohols exhibit a greater adsorp- 
tion than the acids, possessing also a constant degree of adsorption 
through a greater range of change of concentration, a difference 
which may be explained by the difference in electrolytic character. 
C 4 and C 5 alcohols and acids reach zero adsorption at the same 
respective concentration, whilst Cj, Cg, and C 3 alcohols show adsoip- 
tion at lower concentrations than do the corresponding acids. The 
curves for the esters lie in nearly the same position as those of 
the alcohols with the same number of carbon atoms, and on the 
whole they correspond closely with those of the acids. Ethyl 
propionate requires a higher concentration than propyl acetate to 
produce the same adsorption. The more symmetrical is the ester, 
the smaller is the adsorption after it has once become constant. 
Experiments with butyric acid solutions show that the fugacity of 
the molecules in the interface water-benzene is three times as high 
as that on the surface of water when both films have the same 
concentration of about 10 ^^ mols. per sq. cm. The adsorption of 
substances of the type of organic acids, alcohols, and esters is 
always greater at the surface ol water than at the interface between 
water and an organic solvent of the type of benzene or a paraffin 
hydrocarbon. Single molecules of butyric acid appear to be more 
soluble in water than in benzene, whilst for double molecules the 
reverse is the case. The presence of benzene as an upper layer 
does not change the number of butyric acid molecules in this 
unimolecular layer. Chemical Abstracts. 

Adsorption of Carbon Monoxide and Hydrc^n by Platin- 
ised Asbestos. Frank Howell Pollard (J. PhysM Chem., 
1923, 27, 356 — 375). — ^The adsorption of hydrogen, carbon mon- 
oxide, and mixture^ of the two gases by platinised asbestos has 
been determined at 0 ® for pressures up to 1 atm. The determin- 
ation of the actual adsorption isotherms is made difficult by the 
fact that minute quantities of impurities, such as may be entrained 
by passing the gases through stopcocks lubricate by grease, 
d^rease greatly the adsorptive power of the platinum. The 
observations of Berliner in this respect have been fully confirmed 
(Ann. Phys. Chem., 1888, [ii], 35, 791). It appears probable that 
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all determinations of the adsorption of gases by platinum are 
untrustworthy unless scrupulous care be taken to eliminate all 
possible contamination of the adsorbent. The adsorption process 
is a reversible one, provided that sufficient time is allowed to elapse 
for the establishment of equilibrium. The adsorbed gas may be 
removed completely from the platinum by long-continued pumping 
at 0®. No evidence has been obtained supporting the contention 
that the gases under investigation form definite solid compounds 
with platinum at this temperature. When contamination of the 
adsorbent is most effectively prevented, platinised asbestos is able 
to adsorb two hundred volumes of hydrogen or three hundred 
volumes of carbon monoxide at 0® and atmospheric pressure, the 
volumes of gas being expressed in terms of the volume of platinum 
present. Carbon monoxide, added in relatively small amounts 
to the system hydrogen-platinised asbestos in equilibrium, is able 
to displace completely the adsorbed hydrogen from the platinum. 
This fact supports directly Bancroft’s hypothesis of catalytic 
poisoning (A., 1917, ii, 566), and accounts for the fact that carbon 
monoxide is known to be a poison toward platinum in certain 
catalytic hydrogenations. The adsorption coefficient of two 
hundred volumes of hydrogen is greater than that obtained by 
previous investigators, who used platinum black instead of platin- 
ised asbestos. The greater value now obtained is doubtless the 
result, at least partly, of the greater precautions taken to prevent 
contamination of the catalyst, but it may indicate also that platinum 
in the form of platinised asbestos has a greater specific surface than 
platinum as platinum black. J. F. S. 

Adsorption of Gases by Oxide Catalysts. Abthub F. 
Benton {J. Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1923, 45, 887 — 899). — ^The adsorp- 
tion of carbon dioxide, oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon monoxide 
by copper oxide, manganese ffioxide, cobalt sesquioxide, ferric 
oxide, vanadium pentoxide, silica, and Hopcalite (60% manganese 
dioxide and 40% cupric oxide) has been measured at 1 atm. pressure 
and at temperatures from —79"^ to 184°. The catalysts were pre- 
pared under conditions which were as nearly as possible analogous 
in the different cases. A method was devised whereby a correction 
could bo obtained for the absorption which occurs in some cases 
and for the progressive chemical reaction which occurs with hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide, and in this way the true adsorptions were 
obtained. Two different types of adsorption, tenned “ primary ” 
and “ secondary ” adsorptions, are discussed in connexion with 
these and other measurements. Secondary adsorption is the type 
which occurs with inert adsorbents, and depends on secondary 
valency. The melting points of the adsorbent and the adsorbed 
substances are a measure of the forces involved. Primary adsorp- 
tion, on the other hand, occurs with active adsorbents, and depend 
on primary valency forces. In common with other manifestations 
of chemical affinity, primary adsorption is specific. The form of 
the adsorption isotherms and isobars is very different for the 
two types. In certain of the present measurements, both kinds of 
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adsoration occur simultaneously. A methi^ is devised for die- 
tinRuishing between the two types and estimating the extent of 
ea(m, in such cases. The experiments allow the following general 
statements to be made : the secondary adsorption of different gases 
is in the order of their melting points ; the secondary adsorption by 
different adsorbents is also in the order of their melting ^ints, and 
the primary adsorption of carbon monoxide is approximately in 
the order of the relative reducibility of the different oxides. 

J. F. S. 

Adsorption and Catalysis in Carbon Monoxide Oxidation. 

AnTHtm F. Benton (J, Amer. Chem, Soc,, 1923, 45, 900 — ^907 ; 
cf. preceding abstract). — The connexion between adsorption and 
catalytic activity of a number of oxides for carbon monoxide has 
been investigated in view of the results previously published (loc. 
cit). It is shown that neither the secondary adsorptions nor the 
total adsorptions by different oxide catalysts bear any relation to 
their relative catal 3 i}ic activities. The primary adsorption of 
carbon monoxide is, however, in exactly the same order as the 
catalytic activity. The mechanism of reduction of an oxide by a 
reducing gas is discussed as a three-stage process involving adsoip- 
tion, isomeric change, and evaporation of the product from the 
surface of the oxide. Several possible methods are discussed in 
which the catalytic oxidation. of carbon monoxide in contact with 
active metallic oxides might occur, and it is shown that only the 
mechanism based on alternate reduction and reoxidation is in 
satisfactory agreement with adsoiption data. Bone and Wheeler’s 
experiments on the catalytic comoination of hydrogen and oxygen 
in the presence of metallic oxides, from which they drew the con- 
clusion that this process does not depend on alternate reduction 
and reoxidation (A,, 1906, ii, 434), are considered in connexion with 
the present results and are shown to support the present view rather 
than to discredit it. J. F. S. 

Some Factors Governing the Complete Sorption of Iodine 
by Carbon from Chloroform Solution. James Bbiebley 
Firth and Fred Sheasby Watson (T., 1923, 123, 1219 — 1222). 

Adsorption. XIII. Hysteresis of the Degree of Hydration 
of Vegetable and Animal Charcoals. Adam Vladislavovitsch 
Rakovski (J. IltLSS . Phys, Chem, Soc,y 1917, 49, 371 — 380). — 
Various kinds of vegetable and animal charcoals are dried to con- 
stant weight by keeping in a desiccator over concentrated sulphuric 
acid. The charcoal is then allowed to absorb water vapour, and 
curves are drawn of which the abscissae are pressure of water vapour 
and percentage weight of water adsorbed. If such hydiited 
charcoals are dried in an analogous way, by gradually reducing the 
pressure, the whole of the water cannot be removed, 2% remaming 
in the charcoal after drying to constant weight. The dehydration 
curve exhibits, therefore, a certain constant lag behind the hydration 
curve. If now sugar charcoal thus treated is again allowed to 
adsorb water, and again dried, no further hysteresis is noticeable, 
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the last three curves being almost identical. In the case of animal 
charcoal, the second hydration curve occupies a position inter- 
mediate between the first hydration and dehydration curves. The 
water thus retained by the charcoal is only to a small extent given 
up by heating at 110°. Since the original samples used are only 
comparatively dry, such hydrated charcoal may contain up to 
17% of water, which is not entirely expelled even by heating to 
redness in a current of nitrogen, and probably is chemically com- 
bined with the carbon. Charcoals are not, thereforc, appropriate 
substances for the study of the phenomena of adsorption, as their 
exact action varies with the nature of the charcoal used, and with 
its past history. R. T. 

Anomalous Osmosis of Solutions of Electrol3rtes with 
Colloidal Membranes. II. Effect of Stirring the Solutions. 

F. E. Bartbll and U. C. Carpenter {J, Physical Chem., 1923, 
27, 346—355; cf. this voL, ii, 221). — ^The effect of stirring or rock- 
ing on the osmosis of solutions of potassium ferricyanide, sulphate, 
and chloride, aluminium and calcium chlorides with collodion 
membranes has been investigated and the osmosis-concentration 
curves have been compared with those obtained when the solution is 
not stirred. It is shown that the shape of the initial osmosis-con- 
centration curves and the maximum osmosis-concentration curves 
was of the iV-type throughout for potassium salts and was more 
strongly accentuated than when the solutions were not stirred. 
With dilute solutions, stirring increased both the initial and the 
maximum osmotic effects in the case of potassium chloride, calcium 
chloride, and potassium sulphate, but decreased the effect with 
aluminium chloride and the maximum effect with potassium 
ferricyanide. With concentrations of electrolytes greater than 
0*1 Jf, stirring has but little influence on either the initial or maximum 
osmosis. Stirring produced a tendency towards the A^-shaped 
curve even in the case of aluminium chloride, a tendency which 
had not hitherto been observed. With sucrose solutions, stirring 
increased the rate of the initial osmosis, but decreased the maximum 
osmosis. The whole of the above results are in keeping with the 
view that the passage of the solute through the membrane is largely 
responsible for the appearance of the iV-shaped curve in osmosis 
through collodion membranes. Stirnng increases the rate of 
passage of all electrolytes through a collodion membrane at all 
concentrations. The rate of passage of solutes into water is greater 
for concentrated solutions than for dilute solutions, but it is not 
proportional to the concentration except in two cases with calcium 
chloride. In the region of 0*01 iH, the percentage increase in 
g.-mols. of salt passing through the membrane in two hours, duo 
to stirring, is as follows: potassium chloride, 140; potassium 
sulphate, 13; potassium ferricyanide, 63; calcium chloride, 72; 
aluminium chloride, 95. The ratio of the concentrations of solute 
in the two compartments decreased in magnitude as the osmosis 
progressed. In concentrated solutions, this ratio approached 1 : 1 
At the maximum osmosis period, but for more dilute solutions the 
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mtio remained much greater. With potassium salts, the relation 
of anion valency to the rate of passage of electrolyte through the 
membrane showed the following order in each case : 

Cr>S 04 ">Fe(CN)e'". 

This order was the same at all concentrations, and was the inverse 
of the order of magnitude of maximum osmosis. With chlorides, 
the kation order was K*>Ca*’>Al*** at all concentrations. The 
above series are the same as those obtained when the solutions are 
not stirred. J. F. S. 

DifiEusion of Dyes into G^ls. I. Traube and M. Shikata 
{Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 313 — ^316). — ^The distance which 0-1% 
solutions of azo-blue, Congo-red, water-blue, naphthol-green, 
Bordeaux-R, acid-violet, acid-green, eosin, . azorubin, naphthol- 
yellow, tannin-heliotrope, night-blue, methylene-blue, and rhodamine 
diffuse into gelatin gels (2*5, 5, 7*5, 10*0, 12*6, 16*0, 17*6, and 20%), 
agar-agar gels (0*6, 0*76, 1*0, 1*26, 1*6, 1*76, and 2*0%), and soap 
gels (2*6, 6, 7*6, and 10%) in forty-eight hour! has been measured. 
The results show that where is the mean distance 

between two gelatin particles, D the distance travelled by the 
diffusing solution, and is a constant. Put into words, this means 
that the mean distance travelled by a dye particle, in a given time, 
in gelatin gels of various concentrations is proportional to the mean 
distance between the gelatin particles. This rule does not hold 
for agar-agar or soap gels. ** J. F. S. 

Velocity of Diffusion in Jellies during a Simultaneous 
Chemical Change. Manjiro Watanabe (Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 
320 — 328). — ^Dunng experiments on the formation of precipitates 
in jellies, the distance, .r, which a substance, diffusing from a limited 
quantity of a solution, travels in a time z into a jelly was measured, 
when at the same time a limited amount of chemical change is 
taking place with another substance dispersed throughout the 
jelly. In the case of diffusion from an unlimited amount of solution 
when no chemical change is taking place, the velocity coefficient 
is constant for a given preparation; in the present case, this 
factor is not constant, but changes with the time. On plotting the 
value, it is shown to change according to a regular curve, which 
in most cases is almost a straight line. As a ^t approximation, 
this line may be represented by xlz^l^=(Z—z)Z . it, where k is the 
velocity coefficient for the commencement of the process and Z a 
constant for a given preparation. If the formula were strictly 
true, Z would be the time which had elapsed from the commence- 
ment of the process to the “ critical time ” where the direction of 
the precipitate formation reverses. The equation has been examined 
for various concentrations of the jellies (gelatin) which contained 
various quantities of lead nitrate and sodium sulphide, the diffusing 
solutions being ammonia, ferrous sulphate, and copper sulphate. 

J. F. S. 

An Apparent Deviation from Henry’s Law for the System, 
Ammonia-Water, G. Calingabrt and F. E. Huqqins, jun. 
(J. Amer. Chem, 8oc., 1923, 45, 916 — 920). — The ratio of the 
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composition of vuTOur and liquid phase has been determined for 
ammonia-water smutions at the boiling point for concentrations 
from 0-005 g. to 1*250 g. of ammonia per litre. A deviation from 
Henry’s law has been observed which might be attributed to the 
electrolytic dissociation of the ammonia. It has been shown that 
a solution of maximum boiling point must exist for the system 
ammonia-water, the composition of which is 0*000010 g. of ammonia 
per litre, and that the distillation curve of this system must be 
similar to that of hydrochloric acid and hydrobromic acid solutions, 
the only difference being that, on account of the high degree of dis- 
sociation of the acids, the maximum boihng point of their solutions 
corresponds with a much higher concentration than in the system 
ammonia-water where the degree of dissociation is very small. 

J. F. S. 

Piezo-chemical Studies. XVIII. A Gener^ Direct Pro- 
cess for the Determination of Solubility at High Pressures. 

Ernst Cohen, D. H. Pebreboom Voller, and A. L. Th. Moesveld 
(Z. phyaikal. Chem., 1923, 104, 323— 331).— A process is described 
whereby the solubility of solids may be determined at high pressures 
with the same accuracy as is possible at ordinary pressure. The 
method consists in placing a supersaturated solution of the salt 
under investigation in one half of a double pipette, the other half 
being filled with benzene ; this is placed in one limb of a steel U-tube 
and the pressure generated in the steel tube as previously described 
(A., 1919, ii, 321). The U-tube is then fixed on an axis horizontally 
in an oil thermostat and given a rocking motion whereby a small 
quantity of mercury rolls backward and forward, producing an 
efficient mixing of the solution. After shaking for about twenty 
hours, the rocking is stopped and the U-tube brought into the 
vertical position, so that the undissolved solid falls to the bottom 
of the lower pipette; the solution is then forced under pressure 
into the upper pipette, which until now had been filled with benzene. 
The pressure is then rapidly reduced to atmospheric and the pipette 
removed. Its contents are weighed and analysed as in ordinary 
determinations. Full manipulative directions are given in the 
paper. The method has been applied to the determination of 
the solubility of thaUous sulphate in water at 30° and at pressures 
of 500, 1000, and 1500 atm. The following results are recorded 
in grams per 100 g. of saturated solution ; 1 atm., 5*83 ; 500 atm., 
7*48; 1000 atm., 9*03, and 1500 atm., 10*50, each value being the 
mean of two very close determinations. The influence of pressure 
on the solubility of thallous sulphate is given by either of the 
equations (7=5*831+0*003377^—0*000000175^2 £7=5*831+ 

0*003295p — 0*000000109^92. The present experiments show that 
increase in pressure has a considerable influence on solubility (cf. 
Oohen, loc. ciL). J. F, S. 

The Distribution of Solvent between Solutes. VI. The 
Optical Rotation of Solutions of Sugar with Salts. Anton 
Gbigorbvitsch Doroschevski (J. Buss. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 
408-^13 ; cf . A., 1913, ii, 1014 ; 1914, ii, 419, 610 ; 1916, ii, 121).— The 
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relative densities and optical rotations of solutions containing sugar 
and various salts of alkali and alkaline-earth metals are calculated 
from a formula put forward by the author in his preceding articles, 
and found to agree well with experimental results for dilute solutions. 
It is shown that the theory previously mentioned, as to the distri- 
bution of a solvent between substances dissolved in it, explains 
why the addition of such salts to sugar solutions increases the 
angle of optical rotation to an extent which increases with increasing 
molecular weight of the salt. R. T. 

The Distribution of Solvents between Solutes. V. The 
Specific Gravities and Refractive Indices of Mixed Solutions. 
A. G. Doroshbvski and E. N. Ekareva (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. 
Soc., 1917, 49, 64—76; cf. A., 1915, ii, 408; 1916, ii, 121).— 
The deviations of the conductivities from the calculated additive 
values w^hich are observed on mixing aqueous solutions of two 
electrolytes have been accounted for on the assumption that the 
solvent is dividend between these electrolytes iQ proportion to their 
chemical masses. 

It is now shown that specific gravities and refractive indices of 
mixed solutions obey the same law, and that these properties can 
be readily calculated for a given solution, provided, of course, 
there is no chemical interaction between the dissolved substances. 
The formula used for calculating the density d© of the mixed 
solution is do= {100(am'd4’<^'^»d')— aa'(d~d')(m'— 
where a and a' are the weights of the two solutes in 100 g. of mixed 
solution, m and m' their gram-equivalents, and d and d' the 

partial ” densities of their respective solutions. The same 
formula, substituting Wq, n, and n' for do» applies to 

refractive indices. The calculated values are sho\vn to be in good 
agreement with experimental data for a number of mixed solutions 
such as potassium and sodium chlorides, methyl and ethyl alcohols, 
etc. G. A. R. K. 

Eutectic Points in Salt Solutions. Paul Mondain Monval 
{Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1313 — 1316). — An attempt to verify 
experimentally the generalisation of Le Chatelier, that at the 
eutectic point the trigonometrical tangents to the two curves are 
in the ratio of the latent heats of solutions of weights of the two 
substances equal to those present in the saturated solution, showed 
that its validity is approximate. Certain discrepancies observed 
probably correspond with experimental errors. The author has 
used for this work the heats of solution previously determined by 
him (this vol., ii, 295) and his observations extend to the nitrate, 
chloride, and sulphate of potassium, nitrate of sodium, and the 
nitrate and chloride of ammonium. H. J. E, 

The Factors Influencing Compound Formation and Solu- 
bility in Fused Salt Mixtures. James Kendall, E. D. Ghittbn- 
DEN, and H. K. Miller (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 963 — 
996; cf. Kendall and Booge, A., 1918, ii, 37; Kendall and Gross, 
A., 1922, ii, 33, and Kendall, Davidson, and Adler, A., 1922, ii, 34). 
— ^The freezing-point curves of fifty binary fused salt mixtures 
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have been investigated and the existence of forty-nine new 
additive compoim£ has been established. The binary mixtures 
examined were, aluminium bromide with the bromides of lithium, 
sodium, potassium, ammonium, silver, calcium, barium, mag- 
nesium, zinc, cadmium, mercury, thallium, carbon, tin, lead, 
phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, bismuth, chromium, manganese, 
nickel, and iron, respectively ; aluminium chloride with the chlorides 
of lithium, sodium, potassium, ammonium, copper, silver, barium, 
magnesium, mercury, thallium, tin, antimony, chromium, and 
manganese, respectively; and antimony trichloride with the 
chlorides of lithium, sodium, potassium, ammonium, copper, silver, 
barium, tin, and mercury, respectively. The factors effecting 
compound formation in the above systems have been critically 
examined. As in the previous work (Zoc. czt.), the diversity of the 
constituent radicles of the components has been found to be the 
main influence. Other factors discussed are valency, unsaturation, 
position in the electrode potential series, temperature, internal 
pressure, atomic volume, atomic number, and association. Very 
unusual curves are encountered in the 83 ^tems sodium bromide- 
aluminium bromide and stannic chloride-antimony trichloride. 
In the former of these, a compound breaks up into two partly 
miscible layers when heated, and its true melting point cannot 
be ascertained. In the latter, an exceedingly small change in the 
temperature of fusion over a wide composition range is induced 
by the existence of a two-liquid layer region just below the freezing- 
point curve. J. F. S. 

Molecular and Crystal S3rinmetry. T. V. Barker {Nature, 
1923, 111, 632 — 633; cf. Shearer, this vol., ii, 223; Fedorov, A., 
1913, ii, 305). — ^A discussion of the Fedorov-Shearer principle of 
the conservation of symmetry. It is pointed out that for the 
expression njm—'p, where n is the “ symmetry number of the 
structural unit (the number of identical or enantiomorphously 
related asymmetric parts into which it is subdivisible), m the 
number of molecules it contains, and p the symmetry number of 
each molecule, arbitrary and unanticipated values of p must be 
chosen in order to apply the principle. The case of tartaric acid 
is discussed in detail, and it is suggested that the structure is not 
simply built up of a single space-lattice arrangement, with the 
molecular axes uniting to create the symmetry axis of the crystal, 
but is formed of a pair of molecular lattices, mutually inter- 
penetrating. The second is held to restore the S3unmetry lost by 
a refusal of the crystal to recognise molecular symmetry; if this 
is so, the Fedorov-Shearer principle is infringed. It is admitted, 
however, that the crystals of tartaric acid are too complicated to 
be of effective use in testing the principle ; carbon tetrabromide, 
carbon tetraiodide, hexachloro- and hexabromo-ethane and stannic 
iodide would be preferable. A. A. E. 

Dielectric Constants of Colloidal Solutions. III. J. Ebbeba 

{Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 240 — ^246). — ^A continuation of previously 
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published work (A., 1922, ii, 694; this voL, ii, 225)^ The time 
required for the coagulation of alcosols of mercuric sulphide, 
cupric sulphide, and platinum by the addition of liquids of varying 
dielectric constant has been determined, with the liquids benzene 
(2'26), carbon tetrachloride (2-26), toluene (2*51), woamyl alcohol 
(6-7), wobutyl alcohol, (18-6), ethyl alcohol (25), methyl alcohol 
(33), nitrobenzene (35*5), water (81), chlorobenzene (5*5), xylene 
(2*32), hexane (1*85), acetone (21), chloroform (4*95), and ethyl 
ether (4*36). The fibres in brackets are the dielectric constants 
of the liquids. Further experiments with mixtures of the liquids 
named with varying quantities of ethyl alcohol were also carried 
out. The experiments show that the addition of liquids of di- 
electric constant greater than that of the dispersion medium has no 
coagulating influence on the sol. Liquids with a dielectric constant 
smaller than that of the dispersion medium coagulate the sols, 
and in most cases the smaller the dielectric constant the greater is 
the coagulating power of the added liquid. Cupric sulphide alcosol, 
both alone and when mixed with ten times its volume of benzene, 
is shown by migration experiments to be negatively charged. 
Cupric sulphide alcosol on coagulation changes its colour from 
(lark brown to an intense olive-green. The dielectric constant 
of colloidal solutions, where solvation has taken place to only a 
slight extent, is the same as that of the dispersion medium. Vanad- 
ium pentoxide sol is, however, exceptional; here the dielectric 
constant is 1280 as against 81, the value of the dispersion medium 
water. The effect in this case is probably connected with the 
well-known optical anisotropy. In certain cases, the dielectric 
constant has an effect on the preparation and swelling of colloidal 
systems. J. F. S. 

Attempt to Formulate a Theory of the Kinetics of the 
Process of the Solution of Colloids. N. P. Peskov (KoUoid Z., 
1923, 32, 232 — ^238). — An attempt is made to formulate a mathe- 
matical hypothesis of the kinetics of the solution of colloids. Two 
formulae have been developed from theoretical considerations, and 
these have been tested in connexion with a series of gold sols. These 
expressions have the form K-=llt . . {1— (1— a)^^}/(l— a)!'^, 

and A-1/4 , . 2*3 log {l+?(l~a)^^/(l+g)(l-a)^'*}], 

where K is the velocity constant of the solution process, Tq the 
radius of the colloidal particles at the commencement of the 
process, 8 the density of the colloid, C the colloid concentration, 
that is, the number of colloidal particles in the unit volume, i the 
time, a the degree of solution at the time t, and rq=rQy where r is 
the radius of the molecule. Preliminary experiments showed that 
the kinetics of the solution of colloids is very different from that 
of macro-heterogeneous solutions, and also from that of molecular 
disperse processes. The experiments show, however, that the 
hypothesis put forward represents the actual relationships of the 
process of Assolution of colloids. The process is definitely hetero- 
geneous, and, on account of the smallness of the particles of the 
solid phase and the Brownian movement, it is so modified that 

15 ^ 
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it shows wide divergences from the process observed in the usual 
heterogeneous systems. J. F. S. 

Metal Sols in Nonnlissociating Liquids. I. Nickel in 
Toluene and Benzene. Emil Hatschek and Percy Cyril 
Lesley Thorne (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 276—284).— 
Details are given of the preparation of very stable sols containing 
1’0484 g. of nickel per litre of sol by decomposing nickel oarbonjd 
in mixtures of benzene and toluene containing a small amount 
of caoutchouc as protective colloid. Sols so prepared can be 
concentrated considerably without coagulation by evaporating the 
dispersing medium. In an electric field, the particles of disperse 
phase move to and are deposited on both electrodes. In electric 
fields of different strengths, the amounts deposited on the electrodes 
are proportional to the first or a lower power of the potential 
gradient of the field. It is concluded, therefore, that positively 
and negatively charged particles are originally present in the sol, 
and that the charges do not originate owing to induction. The 
sol is coagulated by liquids, e.g., acetone, which are not solvents 
for the protective colloid, and the coagulum is only very imper- 
fectly peptised again by caoutchouc solvents such as toluene or 
benzene. J. S. 6. T. 

Sensitisation of the Process of Coagulation of Colloids. 

N. P. Peskov {Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 238 — 240). — ^When alcosols 
of arsenic trisulphide, platinum, and carbon are mixed ^vith an 
equal volume oi 0*063% solution of anthracene in ethyl alcohol 
and exposed at the ordinary temperature to the north light, 
coagulation of the sols is complete in six, five, and eight hours, 
respectively, whereas similar mixtures kept in the dark have not 
commenced to coagulate in seventeen days. The author esylains 
the action as follows. The anthracene molecule, under the inmience 
of light, loses an electron and thereby becomes positively charged. 
The positively charged anthracene molecule is adsorbed by the 
negatively charged colloid, and thereby brings about coagulation. 

J. F. S. 

Borax Fusions with Gold Particles of Various Sizes and 
their Application to the Proof of von Smoluchowski’s Co- 
agulation Theory. A. Ehringhatjs and R. Wintgen (Z. 
physikal. Chem., 1923, 104, 301—314; cf. A., 1917, ii, 297).— 
Borax beads containing various quantities of gold from 0*1% to 
0*0001% have been prepared by fusing together borax and auric 
chlonde at 925° for periods varying from one minute to five 
hundred minutes. The beads show various colours, pale red, rose, 
violet, greyish-blue, mauve, light blue, blue, and deep blue, depend- 
ing on the size of the suspended particles, but the authors were 
unable to produce colourless beads by rapid cooling of the melt 
as IS the case in the preparation of ruby glass. The number of 
particles per c.c. has been determined ultramicroscopically in all 
c^. It is shown that the gold particles increase in number 
with the concentration of gold, but decrease with the time of heating 
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An increase in the concentration leads to larger particles more 
rapidly than a prolongation of the time of heating. The ex^ri- 
mental results have been examined by means of an equation which 
is obtained by combining Smoluchowski’s equation 
with Einstein’s equation D^EdjN • Iditiya, where is the number 
of particles present at the time ty the number of particles present 
originally, T the time of coagulation, which is given by T= 
l/47r . JJEv^y in which R is the radius of activity, D is the di^sion 
coejSacient, H the gas constant (83*19x10)®, 0 the absolute tem- 
perature (1198®), N the Avogadro number (60*6x10^), ri the 
internal friction, and a the radius of the particles. The final 
equation has the form l/2v=l/i'o+(2£^tf/2/3^T7a)^. It is shown 
that the decrease in the number of particles with the time of 
heating is fully in keeping with von Smoluchowski’s hypothesis. 
The gold particles combine together to form larger particles only 
when, in consequence of the Brownian movement, they are so 
close together as to be almost in contact. The results indicate 
that the von Smoluchowski hypothesis, which is true for hydrosols 
at the ordinary temperature, is also valid for fusions at 1000°. 
At 1000®, borax has a viscosity 3*38 at 890°, 13*61 ; and = 
2*04. J. F. S. 

Adsorption. IV. Charge Reversal of some Colloids. 

N. R. Dhar andK. C. Sen^(J. Physical Chem,y 1923, 27, 376 — 
383; cf. this vol., ii, 58). — Freshly precipitated ferric hydroxide, 
when shaken with solutions of arsenious acid, boric acid, meconic 
acid, tartaric acid, and molybdic acid, passes into a negatively 
charged colloid. Transport experiments show that the hydroxides 
of copper, aluminium, chromium, zinc, and cobalt, peptised by 
alkali hydroxides, are negatively charged, due to the adsorption 
of hydroxyl-ions. The ammoniacal solutions of the hydroxides of 
copper, cadmium, zinc, and nickel contain negatively charged 
hydroxides of the respective metals, owing to the adsorption of 
the hydroxyl-ion from ammonium hydroxide. Positively charged 
arsenic sulphide sol may be obtained by the adsorption of thorium- 
ions by the negatively charged sol. In the presence of gelatin, 
as protective colloid, positively charged antimony sulphide sol may 
be obtained, due to the adsorption of thorium-, uranyl-, aluminium-, 
barium-, and hydrogen-ions by the negatively charged sol. A 
reversal of the charge of antimony sulphide sol in the presence of 
gelatin may be brought about by the addition of electrolytes such 
as thorium nitrate, uranium nitrate, potassium alum, barium 
chloride, hydrochloric acid, and ferric chloride. Reversal of the 
charge is primarily due to the amount of adsorption of ions. A 
univalent ion may, if it is highly adsorbed, reverse the sign of the 
charge on a colloid. The blue colour in ammoniacal solutions of 
cupric salts, Fehling's solution, a solution of cupric hydroxide 
in sodium h}rdroxide and in mixtures containing alkali, cupiic 
salts, and glycerol or sugars, is most likely due to peptised negatively 
charged cupric hydroxide. Ferric hydroxide is found to be a good 
adsorbent for ferric salts. The adsorption of the basic portion 
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from salt solutions by hydrated manganese dioxide probably 
furnishes a reason for the acidity of soil. J. F. S. 

The Question of Colloid Protection. N. P. Peskov (J. Russ* 
Phys, Ohem, 8oc», 1917, 49, 1 — 63). — The existing theories dealing 
with the protection and “ astabilisation of lyophobe colloids arc 
reviewed and criticised. The erratic results recorded by a number 
of authors are mostly due to the fact that the solutions used by 
them are too concentrated; also to the fact that the protective 
colloid (gelatin) is not sufficiently free from electrolytes. 

Working with a sol of arsenic trisulphide and specially purified 
gelatin in very dilute solution (AjSg : 0*3, 0*05% ; gelatin : 0*04, 
0*02, and 0*004%), and using sodium chloride as the coagulating 
agent, the author shows that protection and astabilisation are 
separate and independent processes. Gelatin alone is unable to 
cause coagulation of colloids unless it is used in very concentrated 
solution containing very largo particles ; it is probable that in this 
case the lyophobe colloid is adsorbed by the large gelatin particles 
and these are then precipitated (Menz, A., 1909, i, 343). The 
protective action of gelatin is probably due to the formation of 
a film of gelatin particles around the particles of the lyophobe 
colloid, thus preventing their coalescence, in accordance Avith the 
view fi^t put forward by Zsigmondy in 1^1 (cf. “ Kolloidchemie,” 
Leipzig, 1922) and Freiindlich (“ Capillarchemie,'' Leipzig, 1909). 

Billiter’s electrical theory of “astabilisation'* (A., 1901, ii, 18; 
1905, ii, 305) is shown to be untenable for a number of reasons 
but chiefly because it presupposes that the particles of the lyophobe 
and the protective colloid must have opposite ch'ctrical charges, 
which is not always the case. It is suggested that the pheno- 
menon is due to the interaction of the protective colloid with 
the traces of stabilisers always present in the particles of the 
lyophobe, either by the formation of a new system in which the 
stabiliser is partly adsorbed by the gelatin and thus removed from 
the lyophobe; or, conversely, by the precipitating action of the 
stabiliser on the gelatin which diminishes the concentration of the 
latter. It appears ]X)saible, however, that, concurrently with this 
main factor, the neutralisation of the electrical charges of the 
lyophobe particles by ions of an electrolyte may be accelerated 
by the adsorption of the latter by the protei?tivo colloid. 

G. A. K. K. 

The Question of Colloid Protection. The Phenomenon 
of “ Reverse ” Protection. Nikolai Petrovitsch Peskov and 
V. V. Tretiakov («/. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917—1918, 49, 
547 — 566; cf. preceding abstract). — Colloidal solutions of albumin 
purified by prolonged dialysis are readily coagulated on heating, 
although the presence of even minute quantities of electrolytes 
prevents coagulation (Pauli, A., 1907, i, 803; 1909, i, 618; 1913, 
ii, 558) ; these therefore act as “ stabilisers." Now the phenomenon 
of astabilisation " of lyophobe colloids by the addition of small 
quantities of a lyophile colloid (gelatin) was explained by one of 
the authors (preceding abstract) by the transference of the 
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“ fitabiliser ’’ to the particles of the lyophile colloid. It would 
therefore be expected that an unstable albumin solution mi^t be 
able to acquire the required stabiliser on mixing with a ccmoidal 
solution of a lyophobe substance, by depriving the particles of 
the latter of the stabiliser adsorbed by them. This was found 
to be the case, and hydrosols of gold, silver, platinum, stannic 
acid, and ferric hydroxide were found to protect the albumin 
solution from heat coagulation, although they were very carefully 
freed from electrolytes. It is an interesting fact that such a pro- 
tected solution was coagulated if, after boiling and cooling, it was 
subjected to dialysis. This is taken to indicate that, although no 
coagulation occurs on boiling the protected solution, the albumin 
undergoes some chemical change, and is no longer able to retain 
the stabilising substances; this is confirmed by the fact that 
coagulation is also caused by adding some fresh albumin solution 
to the boiled protected solution; the loosely held stabiliser is 
removed by the fresh albumin. The phenomenon of reverse pro- 
tection is also shown to occur in solutions of gelatin, which can be 
made temporarily resistant to the coagulating action of tannic acid 
by the ad^tion of metallic sols. G. A. R. K. 

Protective Colloids. V. The Seed of Plantago psyllium^ 
L., as Protective Colloid. II. Colloidal Selenium. A. 

Gutbiejr, J. Huber, and P. Eckert (Kclloid Z., 1923, 32, 255 — 
262; cf. A,, 1916, ii, 556).— Very stable solutions of colloidal 
selenium may be prepared by reducing selenium dioxide in the 
presence of the chloroform -water extract of the seeds of PlarUago 
psyllium, L., by hydrazine hydrate at the ordinary temperature. 
Systems coloured yellow, yellowish-red, vermilion, blood-red, and 
bluish-red can be obtained, but if the faintest blue flickering is 
observed in the sols, coagulation follows almost immediately. 
Evaporation of the colloidal solutions gives reversible residues 
containing up to 65% of selenium. J. F. S. 

Protective Colloids. V. Seeds of PUmtago psyllium^ L., 
as Protective Colloid. HE. Colloidal Tellurium. K. Gut- 
bier, J. Huber, and P. Eckert (Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 329 — 330; 
cf. preceding abstract). — The extract of the seeds of Plantago 
psyllium, L,, has been examined as a protective colloid for colloidal 
tellurium. It is shown that highly dialysed sols of tellurium 
prepared by the action of hydrazine hydrate on telluric acid in the 
presence of the extract are extremely stable, but the amount of 
the protective colloid ought not to exceed 0-3%. The colloidal 
tellurium prepared under the above-named conditions is negatively 
charged. Concentration of the sol solutions furnishes solid residues 
containing up to 30% of tellurium, but these are completely irre- 
versible except in tnose cases where the tellurium concentration 
is very small. J. F. S. 

Protective Colloids. III. Gum Tragacanth as Protective 
Colloid. II. Colloidal Silver. A. Oxjtbibb and W. WOtxrich 
(Kdloid Z., 1923, 32, 331—333; cf. ibid., 1916, 18, 145).--Silver 
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nitrate may be reduced to colloidal silver by suspensions of gum 
tragacanth in ammoniacal solutions, the colloidal sptem being 
coloured various shades of brown. On keeping, the solutions 
become coated with a thin silver mirror and deposit a brown reversi- 
ble precipitate. The colloidal system is not very stable toward 
electrolytes; 0‘lA^-ammonium chloride produces complete coagul- 
ation in twenty-four hours. Evaporation gives reversible residues 
which contain up to 79*24% of silver. J. F. S. 

Flame as an Example of a Stationary Disperse System. 

P. P. VON Weimarn (Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 253 — 255). — A theoretical 
note in which flame is discussed as a disperse system. J. F. S. 

Determination of the Distribution of Size of Particles in 
Disperse Systems. The Svbdbbrg and Herman Rinde («7. 
Amer. Chem, Soc,, 1923, 45, 943— 954).— The principles for the 
determination of the distribution of size of particles in a disperse 
system are discussed, and an improved form of Oden's method 
(A., 1916, ii, 301) is described. This makes use of a self-recording 
sedimentation balance, which permits of the recording of quantities 
as small as 0*02 g. with an accuracy of 0*00001 g. This method 
depends on the compensation of the increasing weight of sediment 
by means of an electric current passing through a coil acting on an 
iron cylinder, recorded on a sensitive recording milliammeter. The 
compensation apparatus works automatically by means of a system 
of relays and a drum resistance rotated by a motor. From the 
relation between time and current, the sedimentation curve can be 
found, and from this curve the distribution curve can be calculated. 
To illustrate the process, the sedimentation and distribution curves 
of a mercury hydrosol and a gold hydrosol have been determined 
and are given in the paper. A method is described for determining 
the distribution of size of particles, depending on the variation oi 
concentration with height in a sedimenting system. As an example, 
a gold hydrosol was studied, the concentration at different heights 
being measured by means of the light absorption. The theory 
for the development of an analogous method depending on the use 
of centrifugal force has been discussed. J. F. S. 

The Validity of the Partition Law in the Equilibrium 
between Mixed Crystals and their Solutions. G. Meyer (Rec. 
trav. chim,f 1923, 42, 301 — ^316). — ^A study of the potassium 
chromate-potassium sulphate-water, lead chJoride-lead bromide- 
water and p-dichlorobenzene-p-dibromobenzene-water sjrstems 
shows that in the two former cases the partition law i)robably 
holds, and in the latter it can be demonstrated with certainty. 
The lack of agreement of the author's observations in the latter 
case with those of Wiirfel {Thesis, Marburg, 1896) is ascribed to 
the non-attainment of equilibrium in that worker’s experiments. 
The validity of the results obtained is dependent on the assumption 
that the substances used have the same molecular constitution in 
solution as in the solid phase, H. J. E. 
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Two Cases of Binary Eutectic Cycles. Albxsi Miohaibo* 
vrrsoH Vasiubv {J. Buas, Phys, Chem, Soc,, 1917, 49, 428 — 431). — 
Plavitski’s rule (A., 1906, ii, 162) for cycles of three binary fusion 
diagrams is shown to hold for the systems antimony chloride- 
a-nitronaphthalene, and antimony cmoride-p-chloronaphthalene. 
In both these systems, compound formation occurs, but it is also 
TOSsible to realise the unstable eutectic points of the components. 
Each system may therefore be regarded as being composed of three 
systems, e.g,, antimony chloride-compound, compound-a-nitro- 
naphthalene, and a-nitronaphthalene-antimony chloride. R. T. 

The Probable Composition of the Eutectics of some Volatile 
Substances. Alexei M. Vasiliev (J. Susa. Phys. Chem. Soc., 
1917, 49, 432 — 441). — ^Flavitski’s rule (A., 1906, ii, 152) is applied 
to sixteen binary systems of volatile components, namely, methyl 
ether and methyl alcohol with sulphur dioxide, hydrogen chloride, 
methyl chloride, carbon dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, and ammonia ; 
methyl alcohol with water ; hydrogen chloride with methyl chloride 
and sulphur dioxide; and ammonia with water (Baume and co- 
workers, A., 1914, ii, 446, 636, 636). The compositions of the 
eutectic mixtures calculated on the above rule in most cases agree 
within 6 mol.% with those obtained by Baume and his collaborators. 

R. T. 

Rh]rthmic Precipitation Processes. K. Notboom (Kolloid 
2., 1923, 32, 247 — 252). — The author describes a new method for 
the production of Liesegang rings which allows the formation of 
the rings being followed microscopically. Observations are made 
which, in the author’s opinion, suppoi^ Ostwald’s hypothesis of 
the formation of rhythmic precipitates, namely, that the precipi- 
tates are due to a metastable boundary of the supersaturated solution 

Lehrbuch allg. Chemie,” 1899, II, 2, 778). J. F. S. 

Rhythmic Banded Films of Precipitates on the Surface of 
Liquids. I. A. Janbk (KoUoid Z., 1923, 32, 252— 253).— A 
banded film precipitate may be prepared by pouring a solution of 
1*0 g. T)f gelatin and 0-21 g. of potassium dichromate in 30 c.c. of 
water on to a glass plate so that a thin film is formed. This is allowed 
to solidify and then a small crystal of silver nitrate is placed on the 
film and moistened with a drop of water. Bands 0*08 — 0-15 mm. 
broad are produced. J. F. S. 

Action of Heat on the Formation of Precipitates in Jellies. 

R. Ed. Liesegang {KoUoid Z., 1923, 32, 26^264). — ^Hatschek 
has shown {Proc. Roy. Soc., 1921, [A], 99, 496) that light has a 
marked influence in the rhythmic precipitation of lead acetate by 
potassium dichromate. The author now shows that when silver 
nitrate is allowed to diffuse into dialysed gelatin solutions in the 
dark a marked turbidity is produced, but when the turbidity is 
exposed to electric light for an hour and then preserved in the 
dark for twenty-four hours it is found to have di^ppeared. This 
is not due, as the experiment would appear to indioate, to the 
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effect of light, but to the fact that the lighted room was 10® wanner 
than the dark room. J. F. S. 

The Propagation of the Ebqtlosion-Wave. 1. Hydrogen 
and Carbon Monoxide Mixtures. Habold Baily Dixok and 
Noel Stanley Walls (T., 1923, 123, 1025 — 1037). 

The Combustion of Complex Gaseous Mixtures. II. 
Mixtures of Carbon Monoxide and Hydrogen with Air. 

William Payman and Riohabd Vebnon Wheelbb (T., 1923, 
123, 1251—1259). 

The So-called Pre-pressure Interval in Gaseous Explosions. 

John David Moboan (T., 1923, 123, 1304 — 1308). 

The Energy of Activation in Heterogeneous Gas Reactions 
with Relation to the Thermal Decomposition of Formic Acid 
Vapour. Cybil Nobman Hinshblwood and Bbyan Topley 
(T., 1923, 123, 1014—1025). 

The Velocity of Reaction in Mixed Solvents. V. a. The 
Velocity of Formation of Quaternary Ammonium Salts, 
b. The Study of an Intramolecular Change. John Dextbb, 
Hamilton McCombib, and Habold Ar('hibali) iS(arborott(jh 
(T., 1923, 123, 1229—1241). 

The Speed of Chemical Reaction through a Solid. C. D. 

Niven (Chem. News, 1923, 126, 183 — ISO) — Making the assump- 
tions that the time taken to complete the chemical reaction within 
a small area in the solid is proportional to the distance of the area 
from the surface, inversely proportional to the average width of 
passage, and proportional to the amount of chemical reagent 
required, calculations are made for the relative speeds of penetration 
into cylinders, and spheres of varying dimensions, and these checked 
by experimental measurements on the speed of pimetration of 
casein by formaldehyde. In view of the difficulties in arriving 
at the exact end-point, the agreement between theory and experi- 
mental is satisfactory. W. E. G. 

The Mode of Reaction of Highly Insoluble or Undissociated 
Salts. Benjamin S. Neuhausbn {Science, 1923, 57, 26). — In 
support of Haber’s contention (A., 1904, ii, 607, 808) that mole- 
cules and complex ions take part in reactions between highly 
insoluble or slightly dissociated substances, attention is directed 
to the rapid dissolution of mercuric sulphide by a solution of iodine 
in aqueous potassium iodide and to the precipitation of mercuric 
sulphide by addition of sodium sulphide to a solution containing 
the mercuricyanide-ion. In the latter case, precipitation takes 
place rapidly in a solution through which, it may be calculated, 
one mercury-ion flashes at minimum intervals of ten seconds 
(cf. Smith, A., 1922, ii, 626). A. A. E. 

Hydration of Meta- and Pyro-phosphoric Acids. Leopold 
Pessel {Monatsh., 1923, 43, 601 — 614). — The velocity of hydration 
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of motaphospboric acid in aqueous solution is increased by addition 
of hydrochloric acid, the velocity being roughly proportional to 
the hydrion concentration. The velocity constant in half the 
experiments increased with time, probably owing to the presence 
of polymerised metaphosphoric acids. Pyrophosphoric acid is not 
formed as an intermediate compound in this process. As stated 
by Sabatier (A., 1888, 404; 1889, 671), the conversion of sodium 
metaphosphate into orthophosphate is accelerated by adding excess 
of alkali, in rough proportion, to the excess added. 

The hydration of pyrophosphoric acid, which may be prepared 
in a few days from the lead salt (cf. Giran, A., 1903, ii, 139), is 
also accelerated by adding hydrion, the effect again being only 
roughly proportional to the concentration of the latter, however. 
The rate of hydration is smaller than in the case of the meta-acid 
(cf. Montemai*tini and Egidi, A., 1902, ii, 451^). Mixtures of pyro- 
acid and hydrochloric acid show an abnormally low electrical 
conductivity, probably owing to the formation of a feebly dissoci- 
ating compound between the two acids. 

Sodium pyrophosphate does not cliange into the ortho-salt 
during six months in aqueous solution at 25°, even in the presence 
of alkali. E. E. T. 

Mechanism of Catalytic Reactions. Decomposition of 
Hydrogen Peroxide by JBffetallic Oxides. J. Clarens (Bull. 
Boc. chm,, 1923, [iv], 33, 280 — 293). — ^A study was made of the 
catalytic decomposition of hydrogen peroxide in the presence of 
metallic oxides or hydrated oxides precipitated in the peroxide 
solution by the addition of sodium hydroxide to the corresponding 
metallic salt. Under these conditions, the decomposition was 
essentially a physical phenomenon, depending primarily on the 
physical state of the catalyst. The possibility of a chemical type 
of catalysis was excluded by reason of the fact that the decomposi- 
tion was retarded or altogether inhibited when the metallic oxide 
was in colloidal or actual solution. Thus in the case of manganese, 
a colloidal manganese dioxide is first formed, and exactly coincident 
with its flocculation there is a considerable increase in the velocity 
of the peroxide decomposition. Conversely, in the case of lead, 
the peroxide precipitated by the addition of the first few drops of 
sodium hydroxide to a mixture of hydrogen peroxide and a solution 
of a lead salt, causes a decomposition which ceases on the addition 
of a further quantity of sodium hydroxide sufficient to redissolve 
the whole of the precipitated lead peroxide. The stabilisation of 
hydrogen peroxide by acids is thus apparently due to their solvent 
action on traces of metallic oxides which would otherwise cause 
slow decomposition. The decomposition of hydrogen peroxide being 
the result of its adsorption by the catal 3 mt, and the amount adsorbed 
being a variable fraction of the total quantity present, the reaction 
only becomes unimolecular at the limit at wMch all that present 
is adsorbed. The activity of the catalyst does not depend only 
on its mass and physical state, but also on the concentration of the 
hydrogen peroxide on which it acts. G. F. M. 
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The Contact Action of Charcoal in Reactions of Oxidation. 

Antoni GitiaoRBViOH Doroschevski and G. S. Pavlov (J. Rnas , 
Phya. Chem. Soc,y 1917, 49 , 169 — 176). — Sulphur is mixed with 
birch or sugar charcoal containing a little sodium carbonate, and 
the mixture heated at 100®. Moist air is then passed over it for 
some time, and the mixture is analysed for sulphuric acid, the 
yields of which were variable, and small in quantity. Charcoal 
is saturated with hydrogen sulphide, aqueous sodium carbonate 
is added, the hydrogen sulphide removed, and the charcoal carefully 
dried. Examination of the product shows that a certain amount 
of the hydrogen sulphide has decomposed, liberating sulphur, the 
sulphur content being such that from 1 g. of the mi^ure 0*5376 g. 
of barium sulphate could be obtained. A portion of the mixture 
is then treated as before, and it is found that after thirty hours 
no further oxidation takes place, and that 0*1296 g. of barium 
sulphate can be obtained per 1 g. of mixture. This amount corre- 
sponds with the production of an amount of sulphuric acid just 
sufficient to neutralise the alkali present, and if more of the latter 
is added, and the process repeated, further sulphur can be oxidised. 
Birch or sugar charcoal is shown to be a quite efficient catalyst 
for the oxidation of sulphur dioxide to sulphur trioxide. R. T. 

Influence of Temperature, Pressure, and Supporting 
Material for the Ca^yst on the Adsorption of Gases by 
Nickel. Alfred William Gauger and Hugh S. Taylor (J. 
Amer, Chem. fi'oc., 1923, 45, 920 — 928). — ^The adsorption of hydrogen 
by nickel has been investigated at various temperatures between 
26® and 305®, with the nickel supported on diatomaceous earth, 
diatomite brick, or entirely unsupported. Adsorption isotherms 
of hydrogen on nickel have been constructed, using nitrogen as 
reference gas. A definite saturation capacity of nickel for hydrogen 
exists which depends on the temperature. From the variation 
of the saturation pressure with temperature, the heat of adsorption 
of hydrogen on nickel has been calculated to be approximately 
2,500 cal. Other methods of calculation give a value of 12,000 cal. 
The effect of using an inert material for catalyst support has been 
found to increase greatly the adsorptive capacity per gram of nickel 
and to yield a catalyst which will withstand much more severe 
heat treatment without diminution of its adsorbing power. 

J. F. S. 

Velocity of Catal3rtic Reactions. J. Zalkind (Z. physikal. 
Chem^y 1923, 104 , 177 — 191). — ^The rate of reaction between hydrogen 
and solutions of pc-dimethyl-Ay-butinene-pc-diol, aaSS-tetraphenyl- 
butinene-aS-diol, y^-dimethyl-A*-octinene-yf-diol, and phenylacetyl- 
ene in ethyl alcohol has been measured in the presence of either 
palladium or platinum black at the ordinary temperature. The 
results show that the addition of hydrogen by acetylene derivatives 
does not in general follow the equation for a reaction of the fiist 
order and that the mechanism of the reaction is complicated as 
in the case of reactions catalysed by biological catal 3 rsts. In both 
cases, the fonnation of an intermediate product must be assumed, 
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which may be a definite compound or an adsorption complex. 
Probably in heterogeneous catalysis an adsorption constitutes the 
first stage and this is followed by the formation of an unstable 
chemical compound ; otherwise it would be difficult to understand 
why the hydrogenation of different types of acetylene derivatives 
takes place so differently. The chemical nature of the catalyst 
pl^ an important rdle in the reaction, palladium having a markedy 
different action from platinum. J. F. S. 

Problem of Negative Catalysis. I. Hugh S. Taylob (J. 
Physical Chem,, 1923, 27, 322 — 341). — A theoretical paper in which 
a new hypothesis of negative catalysis is proposed to supplement 
the hypotheses hitherto held to explain the mechanism of special 
cases. The present hypothesis accounts for the inhibitory power 
of the negative catalyst by assuming an interaction between one 
of the reacting substances and the inhibitor,' with the formation 
of a molecular compound, as an alternative to reaction between 
two or more of the reacting substances. The extent of the inhibition 
is determined by the degree and the velocity of compound formation. 
It is shown that the inhibitoiy power of water and the alkali sul- 
phates in the decomposition oi oxalic acid in solutions of sulphuric 
acid, that of water in various reactions in sulphuric acid and acetone 
solutions, and that of a large number of organic and inorganic 
compounds of widely var 3 dng character in the inhibition of autoxid- 
ation processes, can be readily explained on the basis of the present 
hypothesis. The experimental evidence obtained in all these cases 
is readily explained by the hypothesis, and various predictions 
have been made on this basis which have already been to some 
extent verified. The whole subject of negative catalysis is discussed, 
and many references to the literature of the subject are included 
in the paper. J. F. S. 

Change of Properties of Substances on Drying, n. Heb- 
BERT Beerbton Bakeb (T., 1923, 123, 1223 — 1224). 

A Static or Dynamic Atom? Norman K. Campbeu. (NaiurCy 
1923, 111, 569). — It is pointed out that if the sharing of an electron 
means the sharing of an orbit, compounds being formed when 
some of the electronic orbits surround both nuclei, the Lewis- 
Langmuir theory can be expressed in terms of Bohr’s conceptions, 
although the question whether such shared orbits are possible is 
one for the quantum theory to decide. A. A. E. 

The Spectrum of the Semi-circular Helium Model. H. 0. 

Newbotjlt (Phil, Mag,, 1923, [vi], 45, 1086 — 1087). — ^A theo- 
retical examination of the Langmuir model of the helium atom 
(cf. A., 1921, ii, 656). Since the ordinary Sommerfeld-Wilson 
quantum condition when applied to this model gives a negative 
value for the ionisation potential, Langmuir suggested that the 
maximum angular momentum of a single electron be set equal 
to A/ 27 r, and deduced a value for the ionisation potential which 
agreed with the experimental value. This quantum condition is 
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shown to lead to a spectrum for the helium atom which does not 
agree with that of any known series. W. E. G. 

The Crossed-orbit Model of Helium, its Ionisation 
Potential and Lyman Series. L. Silberstbin (Nature^ 1923, 
111, 567). — ^Mathematical. The ionisation potential is calculated 
for Bohr’s model to be 24*35 volts, in close agreement with Ljnnan’s 
latest observed value, 24*5 volts. A formula has been developed 
which, regardless of its significance or deduction, gives the correct 
ionisation potential for a number of simple rational values of 
— cos i, A. A. E. 

The Dimensions of Atomic Nuclei, and the H+, and 
^Rays. Maximhj^ian Camillo Neubergbb (Ann, Physik, 1923, 
70, 139 — 152). — ^A theoretical paper in which the upper and lower 
limits for the radii of the atomic nuclei are calculated. From the 
ranges of II ^ rays (Rutherford and Chadwick, A., 1921, ii, 293), 
and the ranges of a- and P-rays of radioactive elements, deductions 
are made with regard to the nuclear dimensions of all the elements. 
The radioactive isotopes possess widely different nuclear radii, 
and, on the other hand, elements with different atomic numbers 
give almost identical values for the lower limit of the radius of 
the nucleus. Periodic changes in the atomic dimensions of the 
elements in the radium, actinium, and thorium families are found 
as the atomic number decreases. Thus from uranium T to radium -A 
a decrease in the radius takes place, followed by a large increase 
at radium-C, a rapid fall at radium-C', and finally a rise to radium -F. 
This periodicity shows little resemblance to the periodic course of 
the atomic volume curve of these elements. W. E. G. 

An Explanation of the Theory of the Rotation of the Atomic 
Nucleus. I. Herbert Henstock (Chem. Neu\H, 1923, 126, 
262 — ^266). — The theory advanced in a previous paper is further 
elaborated (cf. this vol., ii, 233), Some of the edges of the cubic 
atom of the Lewis-Langmuir theory will be negatively and some 
positively charged. Union between atoms will take place through 
juxtaposition of oppositely charged edges. This will lead to 
opposite orientation of the nuclei of adjacent atoms, resulting in 
alternate polarity. Double and treble bonds between carbon atoms 
are considered. E. H. R. 

Experiments with a Model to Illustrate the Combination 
of Two Atoms consisting of Magnetons round a Positive 
Nucleus. A, P. Laurie (Proc, Roy, Soc, Edin,, 1923, 43, 72 — 
84). — ^A mechanical model designed to investigate the probable 
behaviour and disposition of magnetons in a magnetic field is 
described. The arrangements of magnetons and nucleus in mole- 
cules of oxygen, water, marsh gas, acetylene, ethylene, ethane, 
benzene, and carbon chain compounds are detailed, and it is 
sug^ted that chemical combination consists, in the first place, of 
addition. Thus in the combination of hydrogen and oxygen to 
form water, two molecules of hydrogen attach themselves to a 
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molecule of oxygen by means of secondary valencies to form H 4 O 2 , 
which tends to cleave into two groups HgO, this rearrangement 
reducinfit the total electrostatic and magnetic potential energy of 
the system. J. S. 6 . T. 

The Quantum Theory and Isotopes. J. W. Nicholson 
(Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 801— 817).— A theoretical paper dealing 
with the quantum theory of spectra and atomic structure. Since 
the energy of an atom is independent of the system of co-ordinates 
used in its calculation, the pendulum paths of the electrons should 
yield the same values as those from other orbits. The energy of a 
hydrogen atom in which the electron is traversing a pendulum 
path about the nucleus is shown to be given by W==^2nhne^v^lrfih\ 
It is suggested that in the nucleus an interpenetration of the electric 
charges may possibly occur. A double mesh structure of the ether 
would admit of this possibility, so that two strain systems in the 
same region would not annihilate each other and might pass through 
each other. Assuming that the quantising relation can be applied 
to the nucleus, it is shown that the possible hydrogen isotope, the 

inverted Bohr model ’’ of Lenz, in which two nuclei rotate sym- 
metrically around an electron, has a spectrum which shows detect- 
able differences from the ordinary hydrogen spectrum. The 
differences between the spectra of the lithium isotopes should be 
much smaller than those found recently by McLennan and ascribed 
to these isotopes. The effect for lead is comparable with that 
already known to occur. From a study of the structure of iomsed 
helium, it is considered that the hypothesis of nuclei made entirely 
of hydrogen is unsound. W. E. G. 

The Separation of Elements and Isotopes by Diffusion. 

Ebnst Mxjkbiann (Oesterr. Chem. 1923, 26, 14 — 15).— The 
diffusion method has been applied to uranium, chlorine, and litliimn, 
and in no case was any separation effected, although the same 
method was successful when employed in the separation of nickel 
from cobalt. JScvcral attempts were made to isolate the isotopes 
of uranium by diffusion, fractionation, and precipitation, '^us 
it was precipitated many hundreds of times as tetroxide, crystallised, 
and fractionally precipitated in the form of its double salts, and 
uranyl nitrate was fractionated by a diffusion process. Sodium 
and litliium chlorides were also subjected to diffusion processes, 
but in no case was any separation observed within the experimental 
error of the analyses. It is considered that ionic mobility is de- 
pendent only on the atomic volume, and not on the atomic weight. 
This provides an explanation of the differences between the behaviour 
of mixtures of elements and of isotopes during diffusion processes. 

W. E. G. 

Valency. William R. Fibilding (Che/fn, Nem, 1923, 126, 
177—180, 193—197, 209—214, 226— 229).— A discussion of the 
variability of valency. The effect of temperature on polymerisation 
and on valency is considered in detail. W. E. G. 
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Supposed Relationships between Atomic Constants and 
the valency Number ol the Atoms. Walteb HttcKSL (Z. 
phyaikal. Chem.^ 1923, 104, 262^ — ^268). — theoretical paper in 
winch the author shows that the relationship between atomic 
constants and the physical properties (heat of combustion, mole- 
cular volume, molecular refraction, molecular cohesion, and other 
additive properties) as put forward by Le Bas (P., 1907, 22, 322; 
A., 1918, ii, 667), Traube (A., 1907, i, 145; ii, 205), and Walden 
(A., 1909, ii, 119) are without meaning. They do not follow from 
the experimental data, but are due to the use of an inexact method 
of calculation. It is shown that the function (p=^additive mole- 
cular property laum of the valenciea is generally, within wide limits, 
almost independent of the numerical relationships of the atomic 
constants of the particular property, just as it is almost independent 
of the chemical nature of the compound. If 9 should prove to be 
rigidly constant, then it would follow that the atomic constants are 
proportional to the valency number, but an approximate constancy 
of 9 does not allow of any definite conclusion being drawn, not even 
the statement of an approximate rule. Consequently, the relation- 
ships, quoted in the literature, between atomic volume, atomic 
refraction, and atomic cohesion, on the one hand, and the valency 
number, on the other, which are based entirely on an approximately 
constant value of 9, do not in reality exist. J. F. S. 

Other Factors Influencing Co-ordination. T. Martin Lowry 
(Chemiatry and Induatry^ 1923, 42, 412 — 415). — In continuation of 
previous work (this voL, ii, 313), the author considers the transfer 
of electric charges and ring formation, respectively, as influencing 
co-ordination. The sharing of electrons between atoms which 
accompanies co-ordination causes a transfer from the radicles to 
the metal, and these latter components also become united by 
CO valencies. The effects are illustrated by reference to methyl- 
ethylaniline oxide, the chloroplatinates, the cobaltammines, and 
the metallic carbonyls. CJo-ordination can be effected, often under 
very adverse conditions, by making the co-ordinated groups part 
of a conjugated system. A conjugated ring-system containing 
three positively-charged and three negatively-charged atoms, as in 
benzene, is particularly favourable to co-or^nation. 

J. S. G. T. 

Apparatus for the Measurement of the Rate of Flow of 
Gases. V. Arkadiev (/. Ruaa. Phya. Chem. Soc,, 1918, 50, 
210 — ^220).— An apparatus for measuring the rate of flow of gases, 
for which the name rheometer is proposed, is described. The gas 
is made to pass through a narrow tube, the ends of which are in 
connexion with the limbs of a manometer. The difference of 
pressure recorded in the manometer is then a measure of the speed 
at which the^ gas passes through the tube. Instead of this tube, a 
diaphragm pierced with a small aperture may be used. An arrange- 
ment is also described for regulating the rate of flow of gases, this 
consisting of a diaphragm provided with an aperture, the rate of 
flow being proportional, with any given pressure, to the diameter 
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of the aperture. A rheometer constructed on a different principle 
is described, for use with higher velocities, in which the velocity of 
the gas is proportional to the height to which a small ebonite floater 
in a glass tube can be raised by it. Such an apparatus may also 
be used for the measurement of quantities of gases, by passing 
them at a known speed, for a definite interval of time, through a 
tube of known diameter, and its possible use in reactions involving 
gaseous combination is pointed out. R. T. 

An Apparatus for Continuous Extraction with Boiling 
Solvents. 0. P. A. H. Schaap {Pharm. Weekblad, 1923, 60, 
375 — 376). — ^A slight modification of the apparatus used for e3d;rac- 
tion with boiling chloroform (A., 1922, ii, 797) to render it safe for 
use with low-boiling, infiammable solvents, S. I, L. 

Chemistry in Mediaeval Islam. E. J. Holmyabd (Chemistry 
and Industry, 1923, 42, 387 — 390). — ^In emphasising the importance 
of more detailed study of the Arabic chemical manuscripts, the 
author briefly discusses the position of certain individuals, and 
maintains that the first successful efforts to place chemistry on a 
scientific basis and apply scientific method originated in Islam. 

A. A. E. 


Inorganio Chemistry. 


Active Hydrogen by the Action of an Acid on a 
Metal. A. C. Grubb (Nature, 1923, 111, 600; cf, Wendt and 
Landauer, A., 1920, ii, 425). — ^Active hydrogen can be readily 
detected even in presence of moisture by direct combination witn 
nitrogen to yield ammonia. When hydrochloric or sulphuric acid 
is dropped on to magnesium suspended so as to avoid immersion, 
and the hydrogen rapidly evolved is passed through a glass-wool 
plug, its activity is demonstrated by the formation of ammonia 
with pure nitrogen. It is concluded that the activity is not due 
to ions or to atomic gas. Langmuir (A., 1912, ii, 1162) has shown 
that monatomic hydrogen does not react with nitrogen to form 
ammonia, yet if nitrogen is allowed to impinge on the surface of 
magnesium at which evolution of hydrogen is taking place, a 
maximum quantity of ammonia is formed. Moreover, slow evolu- 
tion of hydrogen, with subsequent passage through glass wool 
and admixture with nitrogen, does not result in the production of 
ammonia. The life of the active gas, about two minutes, is in 
agreement with that of triatomic hydrogen formed by other methods. 
The results are considered to substantiate the view of Wendt and 
Landauer (A., 1922, ii, 369) that triatomic hydrogen should be 
produced wherever atomic hydrogen is evolved. A. A. E. 

Active Hydrogen by EleciroljBiB. A. C. Grubb (Nature, 
1923, 111, 671). — By using a method corresponding with that for 
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the electrolytic production of ozone, namely, by electrolysis of a 
solution of sulphuric acid with a high current density at the cathode, 
active hydrogen is produced, and will combine with pure nitrogen 
to form ammonia. The ozone form of hydrogen is also produced 
by the electrolysis of a solution of potassium hydroxide, when a 
h^h cathode current density is employed. A. A. E. 

The A§ration of Quiescent Columns of Distilled Water and 
of Solutions of Sodium Chloride. W. E. Adenby, A. G. G. 
Leonard, and A. Richardson (Phih Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 835 — 
845). — The aeration of water under natural conditions is effected 
by mixing of the exposed layer with the unexposed portions of 
the water to depths of at least 10 feet. The mixing is brought 
about by the downward “ streaming ” of the constantly changing 
layer of water exposed to the air. This process is more rapid in 
salt than in fresh water. The rate of “ streaming is dependent 
on the rate of cooling and concentration of the surface layers, 
which is brought about by evaporation, and is more rapid at tem- 
peratures above 10° than below it. A 1% solution of sodium 
chloride gives the optimum conditions for the streaming process. 

W. E. G. 

The Formation of Hydrogen Peroxide during the Com- 
bustion of Hydrogen. Max Hauser (jBer., 1923, 56, [RJ, 888 — 
894). — The combustion of hydrogen in oxygen has been shown to 
be a termoleoular reaction in accoidance with the equation 2H2+O2— 
2H2O, which occurs mainly at the walls of the containing vessel, 
but evidence has also been adduced (cf. von Wartenberg and 
Sieg, A., 1921, ii, 107) that hydrogen peroxide is intermediately 
produced and that changes represented by the appended equations 
take place : H2+02=H202 . H202=H20-t- JO2 . H2+ JOa=H20. 
Attempts are now described to catalyse the fost reaction to such 
an extent that it occurs at temperatures below that at which 
rapid decomposition of hydrogen peroxide sets in, and also to 
effect the reaction in such a manner that the jiroducts arc very 
rapidly cooled and thus shielded from speedy decomposition. The 
results, however, are negative. 

Inexplosive mixtures of hydrogen and oxygen containing a large 
excess of one or other gas are passed over porous earthenware 
impregnated with platinum, palladium, silver, copper, iron, cobalt, 
or nickel at temperatures varying between 100° and 600°. Copper 
or iron-wire gauze, glass fragments, or glass wool are also suitable 
catalyst carriers, but asbestos, platinised or palladised asbestos, 
pumice, or aluminium powder causes immediate decomposition of 
hydrogen peroxide. Combustion of the hydrogen occurs invari- 
ably, but the presence of hydrogen peroxide in the condensates 
could not be detected in any instance by means of titanic acid with 
which a concentration of 0 •00001% H2O2 can be readily detected. 
It appears probable that the contact agent catalyses both the 
formation and decomposition of hydrogen peroxide (cf. Hofmann, 
A., 1922, ii, 490). 

In a second series of experiments, the rapid heating and cooling 
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of the mixture of gases are effected by its momentaxy adiabatic 
compression in a steel cylinder containing a small quantity of 
water. Partial combustion invariably occurs, but the presence 
of hydrogen peroxide in the water could not be detected in any 
instance. The supposition that the heating is sufficiently prolonged 
to cause the decomposition of any hydrogen peroxide which is 
produced is not in accord with the known properties of the sub- 
stance, and under these conditions it appears probable that the 
formation of water is a true termolecular change. 

Repetition of the experiments of von Wartenberg and Sieg on 
the passage of mixtures of hydrogen and oxygen through a ‘‘ hot- 
cold ’’ tube (loc, cit) have confirmed the results of these workers 
and shown that the yields of hydrogen peroxide are not appreciably 
affected by change in the chemical nature of the walls of the tube. 
The effect of the introduction of quartz, copper gauze, platinum 
foil, and silver foil into the tube is described, but does not appear 
to be simply explicable. The comparatively large production of 
hydrogen peroxide in the “ hot-cold tube is due to the catalytic 
action of the glowing wall; the high temperature of the latter 
involves a low adsorptive power, and the hydrogen peroxide is 
therefore shielded from immediate reduction unless the hydrogen 
is in great excess. H. W. 

The Solubility of Chlorine in Water. V. Abkadiev ( J. Russ. 
Phys, Chem. Soc.y 1918, 50 , 205 — 209). — ^The solubility of chlorine 
at various temperatures and pressures is calculated from a formula 
deduced by Jakovkin (ibid., 1900, 32, 673), namely, a:=r+7’94 
i/i;r(l+ci>t/c)2, where x is the ratio of the concentration, in milli- 
moles per litre, of chlorine in the water to that in the atmosphere, 
r the ratio of unhydrolysed to total chlorine in the water, k the 
hydrolysis constant for chlorine in water, a> the coefficient of ex- 
pansion of chlorine, =0*00371, t the temperature, and c the volume 
concentration of chlorine in the atmosphere. The values thus 
obtained agree satisfactorily with those obtained experimentally. 

R. T. 

Solubility of Selenium in Alkali Hydroxides. G. Calcagni 
(Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 114—119; cf. A., 1921, ii, 195).— Powdered 
selenium dissolves readily in the cold in 66% sodium or potassium 
hydroxide solution, more slowly in saturated barium hydroxide 
solution on a boiling water-bath, and only slowly and in very 
small proportion in ammonia solution (d 0*888). The solutions 
thus obtained contain selenides, selenites, and, possibly, a com- 
pound analogous to the thiosulphate, formed by the action of 
atmospheric oxygen on the selenides ; it may be, also, that a small 
part of the selenium is present as such in the solutions. The 
reactions taking place are gradual and highly complicated, the 
first products consisting of selenides, which subsequently undergo 
transformation into polyselenides and selenites. The solutions 
formed are at first brown, but are gradually decolorised by the 
combined action of the oxygen and carbon dioxide of the air. 

T. H. P. 
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Preparation of Hydrazine by Raschig’s Method. Reginald 
Abthxjb Joyner (T., 1923, 123, 1114 — 1121). 

Reactions of Chlorites with Salts of Hydrazine and of 
Hydroxylamine. Giobgio Renato Levi (Oazzetta, 1923, 63, 
i, 106 — 108). — ^Treatment of a solution of freshly prepared alkali 
chlorite with commercial hydrazine hydrate results in immediate 
liberation of nitrogen and gradual heating of the liquid, whereas 
if pure hydrazine hydrate is used neither evolution of gas nor heating 
is observed. The decomposition is thus accelerated by the presence 
of extraneous substances, and in neutral boiling solution proceeds 
quantitatively according to the equation N2H4,2HCl+NaC102= 
N2+NaCl+2H20+2HCl. The decomposition is slower in alkaline 
solution, and is accelerated by traces of iron or copper salt. 

Hydrazine chlorite, NoH4,HC102, obtained as white crystals by 
the reaction (N2H4)2,H2S04+Ba(a02)2=BaS04+2N2H4,HC102, in- 
flames spontaneously when dry. 

The reaction of hydroxylamine hydrochloride (1 mol.) with a 
neutral solution of a chlorite (1 mol.), expressed by the equation 
]Sl^-0H,HCl+NaC102=NaCl+Cl+N0+2H20, occurs rapidly and 
with development of a considerable amount of heat. With excess 
of the hydroxylamine salt, however, the reaction takes place in 
accordance with the equation 2NH2*0H,HCl+NaC102=NaCl+ 
N2O+3H2O+2HCI. T. H. P. 

The Preparation of Hydrazine Sulphate and Sodium 
Azide. B. P. Obelkin, V. G. Chlopin, and I. I. Tscherniaev 
(J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 82 — 87). — ^The authors give 
full details for the preparation of hydrazine sulphate by Raschig's 
method (A., 1908, ii, 1029), and of sodium azide by Thiele's method 
(A., 1908, ii, 940). The hydrazine hydrate for the latter process 
is prepared by means of alcoholic sodium hydroxide instead of by 
the sodium methoxidc used by Thiele. G. A. R. K. 

The Discovery of Red Phosphorus. R. Winderlich (Chem. 
Ztg., 1923, 47, 297). — In the year 1813, Vogel published a paper 
on the action of sunlight on phosphorus (Schweigger^s J., 1813, 
7, 95 — 121), and stated that the red powder formed was insoluble 
in carbon disulphide. Many years later, Berzelius (Ann. Phys. 
Chem., 1843, 59, 77) investigated the formation and properties of red 
phosphorus, and recognised that it was an allotropic modification 
of the element. Sch^tter (Denhschr. K. Akad. Wiss, Wien Math. 
Naturw. Klasse, 1850, 1, 1 — 12) used carbon disulphide for the 
separation of red phosphorus from yellow phosphorus, claiming 
that he was the first to effect the separation by this means. 

W. P. S. 

The Valency of Boron. J. BOesbken (Proc. K. Akad. 
Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1923, 26, 97 — 111) —It has been shown by 
Hermans (this vol., i, 557) that pyrocatecholboric acid, which is a 
considerably stronger acid than boric acid, must in all probability 
contain quinquevalent boron. This new type of boron compound 
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can readily be explained by, and lends considerable support to, 
the Lewis-Langmuir theory of valency. The quinquevalency of 
boron in these compounds is explained on the same lines as that 
of the ammonium compounds, but whereas the nitrogen atom 
has to lose an electron in order to become quinquevalent, thereby 
becoming an electropositive ion, the boron atom has to gain an 
electron, forming an electronegative ion. The oldest known type 
of compound in which boron is to be regarded as quinquevalent 
is the type HBF4. In boron fluoride, BFg, the outer electron 
shell of the boron atom contains six electrons, shared in pairs with 
the fluorine atom. When combining with another molecule of 




hydrogen electron. By taking the hydrogen electron, however, 
it forms the negative ion, BF4', and the positive ion, H*. It follows 
that when boron is functioning as a quinquevalent atom four of 
its valencies are non-polar and the fifth polar, as in the case of 
nitrogen. 

Boron can also function as a quadrivalent element. This is 
accomplished when a normal boron compound such asBFg combines 
with a molecule containing two available 
electrons in the outer shell of one of its atoms, 
for instance, ammonia. Thus the stable com- 
pound, BFgjNHg, can be formulated as in the 
annexed diagram, in which the boron atom 
appears truly quadrivalent, as does the 
nitrogen. 

The constitution of the strongly acid compounds formed by boric 
acid with organic hydroxy-compounds containing favourably 
situated hydroxyl groups can bo explained in a similar way. Some 
of these are not known as free acids, but only as salts of a metal 
such as potassium, which readily cedes an electron. Their formation 
is favoured when the organic residue has an acidic character. Thus 
in pyrocatecholboric acid the four oxygen atoms of the two 
pyrocatechol residues are bound to the boron atom each by two 
electrons. This can only take place when one electron is ceded 
by a hydrogen or metal atom. The resulting complex acid must 
therefore be a mono-basic acid. 

The unsaturated character of boric acid as a derivative of tervalent 
boron leads to the formation of stronger poly-boric acids, which 
must be derivatives of quinquevalent boron. Borax has the 
formula I and potassium pentaborate, KBgOg, probably the formula 


/ X \ 

OB<^ 0 >BO 

li^a 0 — i—0 lifa 
(I*) 


OBO^^^OBO 

OBO^T^OBO 

(II.) 


II. In nitrogen boride, BN, which is an extraordinarily infusible, 
stable substance, it may be supposed that continuous polymeris- 
ation of the simple BN molecides has taken place, so that each 
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element is in efieot quadrivalent as in the compound 
discussed above. The structure of the compoimd would then be 
similar to that of carbon in the diamond. The valency here becomes 
identical with Werner’s co-ordination value as expressed, for in- 
stance, in the formula [BF4]H. A few other compounds of boron, 
including the hydrides, are ^scussed. E. H. R. 

Boron Hydrides. VI. The Simplest Boron Hydrides. 

Alfred Stock and Ernst Kuss (JBer., 1923, 56, [J5], 789^08). — 
An extension of previous work (A., 1915, ii, 340, and earlier 
abstracts). The decomposition of the so-called magnesium boride 
by acids has been re-examined with the help of much larger quan- 
tities of material. The isolation and characterisation of the various 
boron hydrides are greatly complicated by the presence of silicon 
hydrides, which cannot be completely avoided, as it has not been 
found possible to obtain magnesium completely free from silicon, 
which is largely converted by acids into silicon hydrides whereas, 
even under the most favourable conditions, boron hydrides are 
only produced in extremely small amount. On the other hand, 
the use of the authors’ vacuum process and the substitution of 
fractional condensation for fractional distillation have greatly 
facilitated the investigations. Tetraborane and diborane have 
been examined in greater detail. A product to which the com- 
position BgHi2 was previously assigned provisionally is shown to 
be a mixture of B4H1Q, B5H9, B^H^o, and silicon hydrides. 

The decomposition of “ magnesium boride ” by hydrochloric 
acid is most advantageously effected by gradually adding it to an 
excess of the acid at 40 — (the latter temperature must not be 
exceeded). The necessary apparatus for the automatic addition 
is fully figured and described in the original. The gas is washed 
with water, dried successively with calcium chloride and phos- 
phoric oxide, and condensed in two vessels cooled with liquid air. 
The separation and purification of the components of the mixture 
thus obtained are chiefly effected by fractional condensation . Boron 
hydrides more volatile than tetraborane do not appear to be formed, 
ifiborane is not present in the crude gas ; monoborane and triborane 
could not be detected even in traces. 

The following individual hydrides are described. Tetraborane, 
B4H10, has m. p. -120-0° (-l]9-7°), dr’’^ 0 \^ 9 , dr^O- 56 . Its 
vapour tension has been measured at the following temperatures : 
— 113-2°, 0-2 mm. ; —107-9°, 0-4 mm. ; —98-0°, 0-8 mm. ; —91-1°, 
1-0 mm.; -86*3°, 1-9 mm.; -77-8°, 3*2 mm.; -75-1°, 4*0 mm.; 
-72-3°, 5-0 mm.; -70-2°, 5-9 mm.; -66-0°, 8*5 mm.; -63-2°, 
10-8 mm.; —57*4°, 16-7 mm.; —53*3°, 222 mm.; —522°, 24-2 
mm.; —46-7°, 34-4 mm.; —43-8°, 41*4 mm.; —39-2°, 55 mm.; 
—36-8°, 64 mm. ; —33*7°, 76 mm. ; —28 7°, 101 mm. ; —27*5°, 
108*5 mm.; —21*4°, 150 mm. ; —16*1°, 188 mm. ; —10*6°, 247 mm.; 
—6*5°, 295 mm. ; —2 0°, 369 mm. ; 0°, 388 mm.; +4*9°, 469 mm. ; 
+10*0°, 572 mm.; +15*1°, 697 mm.; +17*6°, 755 mm. Even 
when highly purified, tetraborane decomposes fairly rapidly at the 
atmospheric temperature into hydrogen, diborane, and a number 
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of less volatile hydrides. The hydrogen which is thus liberated 
is an extremely powerful reducing agent which converts disilane 
and the higher hydrides of silicon into monosilane. Tetraborane 
and ethane yield hydrogen, diborane, the hydride B5H9, and a 
pale yellow, crystalhne substance containing boron, carbon, and 
hydrogen. 

The analysis of tetraborane and the other hydrides is ejffected 
by thermal decomposition into boron and hydrogen. The volume 
of the latter is measured. The boron is estimated by direct weigh- 
ing and also titrimetrically after oxidation to boric acid. The 
necessary apparatus is figured and described. 

Diborane, B2HQ, obtained by heating tetraborane in a sealed 
tube, is very stable in the absence of moisture and grease. It has 
m. p. —165*5°, tensions, 6*0 mm./— 148*3°, 11*3 mm./— 144*8°, 
20*3 mm./— 139*0°, 30*7 mm./— 134*9°, 48 mm*./— 130*5°, 52 mm./ 
-129*5°, 83 mm./-124*5°, 122 mm./-119*9°, 187 mm./-115*2°, 
272 mm./— 109*2°, 361 mm./— 104*5°, 521 mm./~99*3°, 608 mm./ 
-96*4°, 637 mm./-95*5°, 701 mm./-93*8°, 748 mm./-92*75°, 
^112 Q.44 Diborane does not appear to undergo dissociation at any 
temperature between —24° and +155°. Diborane reacts witn 
hydrogen bromide in the presence of aluminium bromide at 80 — 
90° to give hydrogen and monobromodiborane ; the latter is, 
however, very unstable and becomes converted largely into boron 
tribromide and diborane : 6B2H5Br=2BBr3+5B2H6. 

The hydride, BgHg, is present in small quantity in the higher 
boiling fractions of the ‘‘ crude condensate,’’ but its isolation from 
this source is extremely difficult and it is more readily obtained 
in the homogeneous condition from the products of the decom- 
position of tetraborane at 100°. It is a colourless, mobile, not 
highly refractive liquid with an extremely unpleasant odour; it 
is the noxious component of the crude boron hydrides. It is 
slowly decomposed by water, but otherwise fairly stable. It has 
m. p. —46*9°, tensions, 4*8 mm./— 41*3°, 7*4 mm./— 35*6°, 12 mm./ 
-28*9°, 15*1 mm./-25*l°, 21*1 mm./-200°, 28*5 mm./-14*9°, 
37*8 mm./— 9*9°, 49*0 mm./— 5*0°, 65 mm./0°, 84 mm./+6*0°, 
111 mm./+ll*2°, 131 mm./+15*l°, rfoo ei. It is slowly hydro- 
lysed by water at 90° into hydrogen and boric acid : B5H9+ 15H20= 
5ILBO0+I2H2. 

The hydride, B^H^o, is isolated from the crude condensate. It 
is a colourless, moderately highly refractive liquid which is less 
mobile and not so unpleasant in odour as the other boron hydrides. 
It has m. p. —65*1°, tension 7*2 mm./0°, d^0*70. It is slowly 
hydrolysed by water at 90° into boric acid and hydrogen. It 
slowly decomposes when preserved in daylight at the atmospheric 
temperature, giving small quantities of hydrogen and diborane 
and mainly a yellow, crystalline solid of the possible composition 

BnoB-gg. 

The thermal decomposition of diborane at 300° gives mainly 
boron and hydrogen. At lower temperatures (100—200°) and higher 
pressures, other products, chiefly B^oHj^, and further solid hydrides, 
are also formed. Tetraborane is converted at 100° into diborane, 
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B5H9, and other substances; at 300®, it yields mamly boron and 
hydrogen. The hydride, B5H9, is much more stable than tetra- 
borane at 300°, and is only partly decomposed into boron and 
hydrogen. Under similar conditions the hydride, B^H^q, also 
suflEers decomposition less readily than tetraborane. 

Diborane does not resemble disilane in its action towards sodiim 
amalgam, which causes condensations which have not been in- 
vestigated completely. Similar reactions appear to take place 
with tetraborane. 

Diborane and tetraborane react readily with ammonia to form 
liquid and solid products. They do not appear to have any action 
on acetylene when cold, but if the mixtures are heated at 1W° 
or rapi^y compressed an explosive change occurs accompanied 
by the separation of a solid, brown substance. If the mixtures 
are warmed gently, aromatic condensation products are formed 
which evolve hydrogen when treated with water. H. W. 

The Melting and Working Properties of Boric Oxide 
Glasses with Special Reference to the Sodium Borosilicates. 

Violet Dimbleby, F. W. Hodkin, M. Pabkin, and W. E. S. Tubneb 
(«/. 80 c. Glass Tech., 1923, 7, 57 — 72). — ^Tliree series of sodium 
borosilicate glasses were prepared containing, respectively, 20, 10, 
and 5% of sodium oxide. In the first series, the amount of boric 
oxide was varied between 0 and 45%, in the second between 15 
and 50%, and in the third between 20 and 45%. In every case, 
homogeneous glasses were obtained with no evidence of segregation. 
High proportions of boric oxide give imstable glasses. Those with 
more than 40% B2O3 in the first and second series or more than 
36% B2O3 in the third series quickly developed a white film, the 
most really disintegrated being those containing the smallest 
proportion of sodium oxide. Melting and refining proceed more 
rapidly with increasing proportion of boric oxide, but the fluxing 
action of borax or boric oxide is not so great as that of sodium 
caorbonate. The rate of change of viscosity with temperature 
increases rapidly with increasing boric oxide concentration. The 
glasses of the first and second series showed no devitrification when 
W’orked. E. H. R. 

The Influence of Boric Oxide on the Annealing Temperature 
of Borosilicate Glasses. S. English and W. E. S. Tubneb 
{J. 80 c. Glass Tech., 1923, 7, 73 — ^76). — In the case of sodium 
borosilicate glasses containing 20% of sodium oxide, as the propor- 
tion of boric oxide increases from 0 to 46% the annealing temper- 
ature rises steadily from 505° to a maximum of 570° at about 16 — 
17% B2O3, and then falls gradually to about 521°. In the case 
of glasses containing 10% of sodium oxide, the annealing temper- 
ature falls steadily from 697° with 12*45% BgOg to 496° with 
46*07% B2O3. It is probable, however, that had glasses in this 
series been obtainable with 0-12% B2O3, a maximum annealiM 
temperature would have been found in the neighbourhood^^ 
12% BjOa. E. H. R. 
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Active Charcoal. I. Nature of the Activity. Otto Buirv 
[with SosANNB Mogdan, Ernst Hohlfbld, and Fritz Fbigb] 
(KoUoid Z., 1923, 32, 226 — ^232). — The authors describe a number 
of experiments designed to ascertain the cause of the activity of 
certain varieties of charcoal in the adsorption of gases and liquids* 
Charcoal prepared from ashless filter-pa^r, coconut, and wood 
were investigated with respect of their activity in connexion with the 
temperature of formation, ash content, and the nature of the ash. 
As the result of the experiments, it is shown that the activity of 
charcoal is due to the atoms and atom groups of foreign materials 
bound to the sui^ace of the charcoal. These atoms are the cause 
of the specific properties of active charcoal, and they are character- 
ised by the firmness of their linking to the carbon atoms on the 
surface. Other atoms can also attach themselves to the surface, 
but these are easily replaced by others and are not firmly bound. 
With every change in the nature of the surface of the charcoal 
the adsorptive properties are markedly changed. J. F. S. 

The Molecular Complexity of Graphite at High Temper- 
atures. A. JouNiAUX {Bull Soc. chim,, 1923, [iv], 33, 260 — 
267). — It has already been shown by numerous investigators that 
the higher the temperature at which carbon is liberated by the 
decomposition of its compounds, the greater the percentage of 
graphite which it contains, until, at about 3500®, the temperature 
of sublimation of carbon, tfi€P product consists of pure graphite, 
and, further, all varieties of amorphous carbon are converted into 
graphite at the temperature of the electric arc. The system amor- 
phous carbon-graphite therefore behaves as an univariant system, 
with a position of equilibrium corresponding with each temperature. 
On cooling the system, a false equilibrium may be attained, and 
the physical constants determined at low temperatures will be 
those of mixtures in proportions varying accor^ng to the tem- 
perature at which the carbon was prepared, but at high temperatures 
(above 3000®) the constants are those of graphite, and the specific 
heat, for example, is in accord with Dulong and Petit's law. The 
above considerations justify the result obtained in the determin- 
ation of the molecular weight of graphite from cryoscopic observ- 
ations on solutions of carbon in iron and cobalt, ifr, the molecular 
weight, being given by the formula 0*02r/i(c/pi — ^ 2 ) 0 , where T is the 
absolute temperature and L the latent heat of fusion of the solvent. 
At the temperatures in question, about 1600®, M was 16*4 in the 
one case and 16*1 in the other, values in fair agreement with that 
obtained from the specific heat of graphite at that temperature 
and Dulong and Petit’s law, namely, 14*6. The graphite molecule 
at these and higher temperatures would therefore apwar to be 
monatomic at least when in solution in the metal. G. F. M. 

Preparation of Thiocarbonyl Chloride. Bemo De Fazi 
(Oazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 176 — 176). — Although the action of iron on 
thiocarbonyl tetrachloride may result in the formation of ferrous 
chloride and carbon tetrachloriae (cf . Frankland, Gamer, Challenger, 
and Webster, A., 1920, ii, 753), under special conditions it proceeds 
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in a430ordance isvith the equation (Xlj^SCl+S'essFeC^+CSC^; 
when certain catalysts are used, a yield of 80% of thiocarbonyl 
chloride is obtainable. T. H. P. 

Revision of the Atomic Weight of Silicon. The Analysis 
of Silicon Tetrachloride and Tetrabromide. G. P. Baxter, 
P. F. Wbatherill, and E. W. Soripturb, jun. (Proc. Amer, Aaid, 
Arts Sci., 1923, 58, 245—268; cf. A., 1920, ii, 487).— Consistent 
results, agreeing to about one part in two thousand, yield a value 
of 28-063. Chemical Abstracts. 

Silicon Hydrides. XIV. Trichloro- and Tetrachloro- 
monosilanes, SiHCl3 and SiCl4. Alfred Stock and Fried- 
rich Zeidlbr (Per., 1923, 56, [P], 986 — 997). — Trichloromono- 
silane has been prepared from technical copper siJicide and hydrogen 
chloride at 300° and purified by fractional distillation and con- 
densation in the authors’ vacuum apparatus. The isolation of 
the pure compound is very tedious, since the main impurities, 
hydrogen chloride and silicon tetrachloride, are very obstinately 
retained and the former appears to be continuously produced 
probably owing to the slight but unavoidable water content of 
the glass. The pure material has m. p. —126-6° or —126-4°, 
d9 1-35, tensions 0*7 mm./— 85*0°, 1-3 mm./— 80-1°, 1-9 mm./— 75*0°, 
2-8 mm./- 70-1°, 4-1 mm./-65-2°, 6-0 mm./-60-5°, 9*4 mm./-54-2°, 
13-0 mm./— 50-0°, 19-0 mm./— 44*9°, 25-3 mm./— 40*2°, 34-9 mm./ 
-35-5°, 45-5 mm./-30-5°, 60-5 mm./-25-3^ 80 mm./-20-3°, 
104 mm./-15-2°, 132 mm./-10-5°, 167 mm./-5*9°, 218 mm./0°, 
275 mm./+5-4°, 338 mm./10-5°, 412 mm./15-3°, 501 mm./20-2°, 
598 mm./25-0°, 717 mm./30-l°, 765 mm./32-0°, b. p. 31-8°/760 mm. 
Trichloromonosilane is remarkably stable towards heat, but at 
900° suffers almost quantitative decomposition into silicon, hydro- 
gen, hydrogen chloride, silicon tetrachloride, and a trace of liquid 
less volatile than the latter. It is not affected by aluminium 
chloride at 175°. It reacts readily with sodium amalgam, obviously 
in accordance with the scheme SiHClg-f 3Na — ^ 3NaCl+(SiH)x, 
since volatile compounds are not produced in appreciable amoimt. 
It reacts with ammonia in the gaseous phase under diminished 
pressure, and at the atmospheric temperature in accordance with 
the equation 2SiHCl3+9NH3=[SiH(NH)]j^H+6NH4Cl. The 
same products are obtained when the components are successively 
condensed in the same vessel by means of liquid air, and the 
mixture is slowly warmed. If the product is gradually heated, 
the imide becomes decomposed, mainly in accordance with the 
scheme [NHISiHJgNH ^SiHN+NHg, and at about 250° the 
ammonium chloride commences to sublime. A quantitative 
separation of the two compounds cannot, however, be effected 
in this manner. The action of hydrogen chloride on the com- 
pound [NIKSiHjftNH, proceeds mainly according to the scheme 
[NH:SiH]2NH+9HCl=2SiHCl8+3NH4Cl, but is accompanied by 
difficultly explicable side changes. 

Even at low temperatures, silicon tetrachloride does not appear 
to react with more than seven molecular proportions of ammonia 
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in accordance with the equation SiCl4+7NH3==Si(inB[2)a^®^+ 
4NH4Ch The amide-imide is quantitatively converts when 
warmed to 0*^ or the atmospheric temperatiure into the di-imide, 
Si(NH)2. When the mixture of the latter with ammonium chloride 
is treated with hydrogen chloride, it is transformed into silicon 
tetrachloride and ammonium chloride, Si(NH)2+6HCl=SiCl4+ 
2NH^GL 

Trichloromonosilane is immediately decomposed by an excess 
of water into solid, non-volatile, poljraerised dioxodisiloxane, 
[SiH(0)]20 (silicoformic anhydride), which has been isolated in 
the homogeneous condition and is then remarkably stable towards 
water. In the gaseous condition, the chloro-compound only 
reacts slowly with a deficiency of water vapour, without giving 
any indication of the formation of products intermediate between 
it and dioxodisiloxane. Attempts to isolate the latter in a less 
highly polymerised form by decomposing trichloromonosilane in 
the presence of benzene were unsuccessful. Jt gives indications 
of its ability to form salts in the absence of water. 

The halogenated monosilanes appear to react uniformly with 
water and ammonia. Monochlorosilane yields the substances 
(SiHglgO and (SiH3)3N, which are unimolecular and volatile. The 
dichloro-compound gives the products SiH20 and SiH2lNH, which 
can be preserved for a short time in the volatile form with low 
molecular weight, but rapidly become associated to non-volatile 
polymerides. The trichloro-derivative gives the derivatives 
[SiOHJgO and [NHISiHjgNH, which do not occur in volatile 
modifications of low molecular weight, whereas silicon tetrachloride 
yields Si(0H)20 and Si(NH2)2*NH, which are only known in the 
associated condition ; the latter substances readily lose water and 
ammonia, respectively, and pass into silicon dioxide and di-imide. 

H. W. 

Positive-ray Analysis of Potassium, Calcium, and Zinc. 

A. J. Dempsteb {Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 631 — 638; cf. A., 1921, 
ii, 402; 1922, ii, 417). — ^The charge deflected by a constant mag- 
netic field through a fixed slit into a Faraday cylinder is measured 
as a function of the voltage accelerating the rays, and curves 
showing maxima corresponding with the various isotopes are 
plotted. Aston’s results for potassium (39, 41) were confinned; 
calcium has isotopes at 40 and 44, and zinc at 66, 68, and 70. 
In the oases of potassium and calcium, the ratios of the intensities 
give averse atomic weights in good agreement with the accepted 
values. When accurate and trustworthy results for the relative 
proportions of all the isotopes of an element are available, com- 
parison of the calculated and observed atomic weights will give 
a measure of the packing effect, or divergence of the atomic weights 
of the isotopes from integral values. A. A. E. 

Precision Measurements of Crystals of the Alkali Halides. 

Whbblbb P. Davby {Physical Rev., 1923, [ii], 21, 143—161).— 
Rj the use of Hull’s powder method, the X-ray diffraction patterns 
of the alkali halides have been compared with that dt sodium 

VOL. oxxiv. ii. 16 
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chloride. The following measurements of the side of the unit 
cube in each case, that of sodium chloride being assumed to be 
2*814 A., are given; the figures within brackets represent the 
crystal densities, computed from the X-ray data, assuming that 
of sodium chloride to be 2*163. Lithium fiuoride, 2*007^0*004 A. 
(2*646±0*016) ; chloride, 2*566±0*003 (2*069 ±0*006) ; bromide, 
2‘745±0*003 (3*463 ±0*010); iodide, 3*537 ±0*005 (2*494±0*015). 
Sodium fiuoride, 2*310±0*002 (2*809 ±0*008) ; bromide, 2*968± 
0*003 (3*246±0 010) ; iodide, 3*231 ±0*003 (3*665±0 011). Potass- 
ium fluoride, 2*664±0*003 (2*534 ±0*008) ; chloride, 3*138±0*003 
(1*990±0*006); bromide, 3*285±0*003 (2*768 ±0*008) ; iodide, 
3*525±0*004 (3*125±0*009). Rubidium fluoride, 3*663±0*004 
(3*504 ±0*010); chloride, 3*267 ±0003 (2*859±0*009); bromide, 
3*418±0*003 (3*415±0010) ; iodide, 3*655±0 004 (3*557 ±0*011). 
Caesium fluoride, 3*004±0*003 (4*617 ±0*014) ; chloride, 4*118± 
0*004 (3*973±0*012) ; bromide, 4*287 ±0*004 (4*453 ±0*013) ; iodide, 
4*558 ±0*005 (4*523 ±0*014). There is general, although not 
complete, agreement with densities determined by other methods. 

A. A. E. 

The Structure of Halogen Salts Based on their Com- 
pressibility. Ida Woodward (PhiL Mag., 1923, |vi], 45, 882 — 
895). — ^A theoretical paper in which calculations, based on Thomson’s 
hypothesis (cf. A., 1922, ii, 252, 355), are made of the compres- 
sibilities of the cubic crystals, the chlorides, bromides, and iodides 
of sodium and potassium, and the chloride and bromide of silver. 
The following values were obtained *. NaCl, 4*139 ; NaBr, 5*099 ; 
Nal, 6*990; KCl, 5*061; KBr, 6*351; KI, 8*660; AgCl, 2*30; 
AgBr, 2*68xl0"^2. These are in good agreement with the experi- 
mental values of Richard and Jones. In addition, the specific 
photoelectric effect and the specific inductive capacity for the 
sodium and potassium salts have been calculated from the atomic 
diameters given by W. L. Bragg (cf. A., 1920, ii, 537). The 
calculated values of K, as far as there are experimental data, arc 
seen to lie between the extreme observed values. W. E. G, 

The Solubility of Potassiimi Carbonate in Water. P. P. 

Rubcov (J. Phys, Chem. Soc., 1918, 50, 220 — 224). — The 
discrepancies between solubility curves for potassium carbonate, 
as obtained by Ozanne, by Poggiale (1843), by Gerlach (1862), 
and by Mulder (Scheikund. Verhandel, 1864, 96) are pointed out, 
and the solubility of potassium carbonate in water at 16*5® and 
at 19*5® found to agree with the corresponding values obtained by 
Mulder. R. T. 

The Crystalline Structure of Sodium Bromate and Sodium 
Chlorate. N. H. Kolkmbuer, J. M. Buvobt, and A. Karssbn 
(Z. Phyaihy 1923, 14, 291 — ^295). — ^The relative intensities of the lines 
in the X-ray spectrum of sodium bromate, obtained by reflection in 
various planes of the crystal, as determined and calculated by the 
authors (A., 1921, ii, 200) and by Vegard (this vol., ii, 162) are 
compared, and it is concluded that the authors’ values of the 
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parameters of the crystal are the more accurate. It is pointed 
out that the crystalline structure of sodium bromate and sodium 
chlorate, as determined by Dickenson and Goodhue (A., 1922, 
ii, 145), agrees with the structure found by the authors and by 
Vegard, and that the values of the crystalline parameters deduced 
therefrom are in close agreement with the values obtained by the 
present authors. J. S. G. T. 

Fluorophosphate and Fluorovanadate of Sodium Extracted 
from Bauxite. Travebs (Bull. 8oc. chim., 1923, [ivj, 33, 297 — 
306). — ^Thc octahedral crystals deposited on cooUng a sodium 
hydroxide extract of bauxite after separation of the aluminium 
arc composed of an isomorphous mixture in varying proportions 
of a double fluoride and phosphate, and a double fluoride and 
vanadate of sodium, having the composition 2Na3P04,NaF,19H20 
and 2Na3V04,NaF,19H20, respectively. The crystals arc usually 
mixed with traces of prismatic crystals of Using 

a 2*5% solution of sodium hydroxide free from carbonate for the 
extraction, the crystals contained 76% of the fluorophosphate, 
22*2% of the fluorovanadate, and 1*5% of carbonate. The pro- 
portion of the fluorovanadate increases somewhat as the con- 
centration of the hydroxide is increased, and diminishes owing to 
hydrolysis if weaker hydroxide solution or water is employed in 
the preparation. The fluorcfphosphates and fluorovanadate are 
not complex salts, but double salts which are dissociated in solution 
into their constituents, at least in the neighbourhood of 100®, as 
on seeding a hot saturated solution with sodium phosphate or 
vanadate prisms are first formed, which are progressively trans- 
formed into octahedra of the double salt as the solution cools. 

G. F. M. 

The Acid Borates of Sodium. I. F. Poisomarev (J. Buss. 
Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 229 — ^240). — ^The diflSculty of obtain- 
ing the higher borates in a crystalline form is overcome by 
heating strongly one end of a long platinum boat containing 
mixtures of borax and boric oxide, so that, in some part of the 
mass, cooling conditions must be favourable for the formation of 
crystalline nuclei. In this way, the fusion diagram for the system 
borax-boric oxide is constructed, and the melting points of the 
compounds formed are determined. The fusion diagram indicates 
the formation of two hitherto unknown compounds, with a 
composition corresponding with Na20,3B203, m. p. 694®, and 
Na20,4B203, m. p. 783®, capable of forming mixed crystals with 
each other, and with boric oxide. Pure crystalline boric oxide was 
not obtained, although crystals containing only 3% of sodium oxide 
separated from the 90% boric oxide mi^ure. R. T. 

Constitution of Per-salts, more especially of Percarbonates 
and Perborates. M. Le Blako and R. Zellmann (Z. Ekktro- 
chem.y 1923, 29, 179 — 187, 192 — 198). — ^The literature of the pre- 
paration of percarbonates and perborates is briefly reviewed and 

16—2 
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an investigation of the conditions determining the electrolytic 
preparation of sodium percarbonate by the electrolysis of solutions 
of sodium carbonate detailed. A platinum wire anode and a 
nickel wire cathode were employed. Experiments were made at 
0° and 16®. The results indicate that the percentage yield, cal- 
culated from the current employed, fell ofiE with time and was less 
for an anode- or cathode-current density of 32 amperes per sq. 
dcm. than for 22 amperes per sq. dcm. A maximum initial per- 
centage eflSiciency equal to 74% was obtained by the electrolysis 
at 0® of a solution containing 60 g. of sodium carbonate per litre, 
employing a current density of 22 amperes per sq. dcm. of anode 
or cathode surface. The percentage efficiency of the process fell 
to 40% after two hours’ electrolysis. The efficiency is initially 
reduced owing to the presence of sodium hydrogen carbonate, and 
during the electrolysis carbon dioxide is displaced from the latter 
by hydrogen peroxide. The increased efficiency of production of 
sodium perborate by the electrolysis of a solution of borax, due to 
the addition of sodium hydrogen carbonate to the electrolyte, 
as observed by Arndt and Hantge (A., 1922, ii, 569), is attributable 
mainly to the decreased solubility of the perborate in the resulting 
solution. By a modification of the process due to Wolffenstein and 
Peltner (A., 1908, ii, 180), the per-salts NagCgOg and NaHC04 
were prepared of a greater purity than those obtained by the 
latter. The salt, NagCgOg, is hydrolysed in the same manner as 
persulphates and perphosphates, with production of NaHC04. It 
is shown that all methods of preparation of sodium perborate are 
based on the reaction NaB02+H202==Na[B02,H202]. This last 
compound is termed a i/^-perborate. Sodium perborate may be 
prepared in accordance with the equation Na00H+H3B03= 
NaB03+2H20. Potassium i/^-perborate is prepared by adding 
3% hydrogen peroxide solution to a dilute solution of potass- 
ium metaborate. The constitution and classification of per-salts 
are discussed. Amongst percarbonates, NaHC04 and NagCgOg 
are true percarbonates. The composition of the compound 
Na2C04,lJH20, corresponds really with the formula 
Na2C03,iH202,iH20, 

whilst the compound Na2C06 prepared by Wolffenstein and Peltner 
is really a mixture of NaOOH and NaHC04. Potassium perborate, 
2KB03,H20, prepared by von Girsewald and Wolokitinn (A., 1909, 
ii, 312) is a true per-salt. J. S. G. T. 

The Acid Reaction of Aznmoniuzn Salts to Litmus. Cam. 
Gillbt (BviL Soc. chim. Belg,y 1923, 32, 178 — 179). — The observ- 
ation of Reichard (A., 1904, ii, 30) that blue litmus paper, when 
moistened by the solution of an ammonium salt and allowed to 
dry in air, turns red is confirmed. EQs explanation of oxidation 
fails, as the same phenomenon occurs in an atmosphere of hydrogen. 
The author shows that the reddening is due to dissociation of the 
ammonium salt with subsequent volatilisation of ammonia in 
presence of the blue potassium salt derived from litmus with which 
the paper is coloured. H. J. E, 
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The Sidphidee of Ammonitim. John Smbath Thomas and 
Riohabd Whxiam Riding (T., 1923, 123, 1181—1189). 

Calcium Iodide. ToMOzd Mizutani (Japan. Pat. 40944). — 
Calcium iodide is prepared from calcium chloride and an alkali 
iodide by mixing their saturated alcoholic solutions in the ratio of 
1 ; 2 mols. The whole process should be carried out in the absence 
of air. The sodium or potassium chloride first precipitated is 
filtered off, and the mother-liquor is concentrated in a vacuum and 
placed in the dark. About 10 g. of calcium iodide are produced 
from 20 g. of hydrated calcium chloride. K. K. 

The Dehydration of Gypsum. Piebrb Jolibois and Pieere 
Lbfebvre {Gompt. rend., 1923, 176, 1317 — 1320; cf. van’t Hoff, 
Armstrong, Hinrichsen, Weigert, and Just, A., 1904, ii, 35). — 
Dehydration of hydrated calcium sulphate in dry air gives no indica- 
tion of the formation of 2 CaS 04 ,H 20 as an intermediate substance, 
but the loss of weight measured on heating gypsum in a closed 
vessel at temperatures ranging up to 160® shows the existence of a 
limit of dehydration corresponding with the hemihydrate. Above 
160®, further loss of water occurs, whilst at 200® it is complete and 
rapid. H. J. E. 

Electrometric Study of the Neutralisation of Phosphoric 
Acid by Calcium Hydroacide. Qbrald L. Wendt and Alfred 
H. Clarke (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 881 — 887). — ^The 
electrometric titration of phosphoric acid with solutions of calcium 
hydroxide and the titration of calcium hydroxide with phosphoric 
acid have been investigated, using the apparatus described by 
Hildebrand for electrometric titrations (A., 1913, ii, 721). Graphic 
representation of both the slow and the rapid electro-titration of 
phosphoric acid with calcium hydroxide shows that the existence of 
dicalcium phosphate is transitory, so that under equilibrium 
conditions only the mono- and tri-calcium salts are present. The 
rearrangements involved in these changes are partly responsible 
for the difficulty in titrating monocalcium phosphate for its 
“ neutralising value.” J. P. S. 

The Reflection of Rdntgen Rays from certain Remarkable 
Reticular Planes in Calcite. Ch. Mauguin (Compt rend., 
1923, 176, 1331--1334; cf. W. L. Bragg, A., 1914, ii, 181).— A 
critical discussion of the interpretation of the experimental results 
bearing on the spatial arrangement of atoms in calcite. The 
conclusions afford a new confirmation of Bragg’s hypothesis. 

H. J. E. 

Studies on the Dolomite System. I. The Nature of 
Dolomite. Allan Ernest Mitchell (T., 1923, 123, 1066 — 
1069). 

Diagrams of the Solidification of the System MgCl2-£Cl- 
BaCL. C. Mationon and J. Valentin (Bull, Sec. chim., 1923, 
[iv], 33, 267 — 280). — ^The principal points of the diagrams of the 
binary systems MgClj-KCl and MgCl^-BaClj obtained by previous 
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workers were re- verified, and the same results obtained except for 
the second eutectic of the former system, which was found to be 
at 440° instead of 425° as given by Menge (A., 1911, ii, 982). 
The solidification of the ternary system was studied by means of a 
Le Chatelier platinum-rhodium thermoelectric couple in conjunction 
with a Bengade recording camera (Bull, Soc, chtm., 1909, [iv], 7, 
934), the boiling point of sulphur and the melting point of sodium 
chloride being employed as points of reference on the tempera- 
ture scale. The materials were melted in a platinum crucible, and 
the results obtained are recorded by means of triangular diagrams 
and tables. G . F. M. 

Solubility between Cadmium and Thallium in the Solid 
State. Claea Di Capua (Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1923, [v], 32, 
i, 282 — 285; cf. Kumakov and Pushin, A., 1902, ii, 139; Borne- 
mann, Metallurgies 1910, 7, 103). — The author has investigated 
the diagram of state of cadmium-thallium alloys by Plato’s method 
(A., 1W6, ii, 521 ; 1907, ii, 239). The eutectic corresponds with 
about 1*82% of thallium, and the initial solidification curve closely 
resembles that given by Kurnakov and Pushin, but different results 
are obtained in so far as the extension of the eutectic horizontal 
is concerned. On the cadmium side, the annulment of the eutectic 
arrest corresponds virtually with the pure metal, whilst on the 
thallium side the eutectic arrest is annulled at a concentration of 
about 2*5% of cadmium ; thus appreciable solubility of thallium in 
cadmium is excluded, whereas cadmium is slightly soluble in thallium 
in the solid state. The results of conductivity and cryoscopic 
measurements are in agreement with these conclusions. T. H. P. 

Electrical Conductivity and the Chemical Constitution of 
Alloys. I. The System Lead-Thallium. W. Guertler and 
A. Schulze (Z, physikal. Ghem.y 1923, 104, 269 — 300). — The use of 
electrical conductivity measurements for determining the con- 
stitution of alloys is ^cussed, and it is shown to supplement thi' 
method of thermal analysis, in the following points. The det(T- 
mination of the commencement of a crystallisation can generally 
be ascertained by the thermal method, but only in rare cases by the 
conductivity method. The determination of the end of a crystal- 
lisation (that is, the extent of the eutectic horizontal between two 
saturated mixed crystals), and the determination of the exact 
petition of the curve of the mixed crystals which are in equilibrium 
with the liquid phase during melting, cannot bo found exactly by 
thermal analysis, but are obtained very sharply from conductivity 
measurements. The fixing of the saturation boundaries of non- 
continuous mixed crystal series is achieved very exactly by the 
conductivity method, but not by the thermal method. In the 
absence of mixed crystals, the existence of a compound may bo 
overlooked by the conductivity method, because of the ill-defined 
infiection of the conductivity-concentration curve, but this is not 
likely by thermal analysis or when the temperAture-resistance 
curve is used. In series of mixed crystals, thermal analysis does not 
give a clear indication when maxima or minima appear in the curves. 
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but oonduotivity measurements indicate the existence of a compound. 
The testing of a system with respect of its stability is often not 
possible by the thermal method, but this can be tested very sharply 
by the conductivity method. Transitions and chemical actions, 
on account of the small thermal effect, often remain imrecognised 
by the thermal method, but are definitely indicated by resistance 
measurements. The electrical conductivity of lead-thallium alloys 
has been determined over the temperature range 0 — ^260® for the 
whole range of compositions by the method previously described 
and used for gold-iron alloys (this voL, ii, 284). Eesistance- 
temperature curves have also been constructed which are shown to 
be continuous over the range 100 — 22-5% of lead; a small dis- 
continuity is found between 20% and 6*5% of lead at temperatures 
between 130° and 150°. The curves for alloys containing less than 
6% of lead show a definite discontinuity, which'indicates a transition. 
Diagrams are shown indicating the regions in which mixed crystals 
of a-thallium with lead, p-thallium with lea4> and lead with a form 
of thallium which is unknown in the free state, exist. There is no 
evidence of the existence of a compound PbTlg, since the resistance 
curves of the alloys with 25, 30, 33, and 40% of lead run parallel to 
one another. The results in general are in keeping with those 
deduced by ‘other authors from thermal data. The transition of 
the mixed crystal series rich in thallium has been followed completely, 
and the diagram obtained previously from thermal data has thereby 
been completed. Since the conductivity curve and that of the 
temperature coefficient for the concentrations 30 — 40% of thallium 
are perfectly continuous, Kumakov’s contention (A., 1902, ii, 139) 
that a maximum on the melting point-composition curve does not 
indicate a chemical compound, is Justified. J. F. S. 

Crystallographic Transformations in Lead-Bismuth-Tin 
Alloys. Karl Bux (Z. Physik, 1923, 14, 316— 327).— Crystallo- 
graphic transformations similar to those fiist observed by Hauser 
(ibid., 1921, 5, 220) in the case of the ternary lead-bismuth-tin 
eutectic are shown to occur at various temperatures in the case of 
all other ternary alloys of the system, the only apparent exception 
being the alloy Pb 3 BiSn 4 . The phenomenon has been investigated 
by examining microscopically the surface of cooling crystals of 
the various alloys at various temperatures. Amongst binary alloys 
of the series, the phenomenon occurs probably only in the case of 
the lead-bismuth alloys, but thermal investigations are necessary 
to decide this point definitely. The transformation temperature 
depends oji the composition of the alloy, the dependence on the 
proportion of lead present being very pronounced. A variation in 
the proportion of tin affects the transformation temperature only 
very slightly. The following transformation temperatures were 
determined: PbBi 4 Sn 4 , 71°; Pb 2 Bi 4 Sn 4 , 54°; Pb 3 Bi 4 Sn 4 , 46°; 
Pb 5 Bi 4 Sn 4 , Pb-Bi 4 Sn 4 , and Pb 9 Bi 4 Sn 4 , about 40° ; Pb 3 Bi 4 Sni, 40° ; 
Pb 2 Bi 4 Sn 7 , 41^; Pb 3 Bi 4 Sn 9 , 46°; Pb 3 Bi 4 , 70°. The phenomena 
observed can be explained by assuming that the temperature of 
transformation of one allotropic modification of bismuth into the 
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other is reduced by the addition of lead and tin, the reduction 
being determined principally by the percentage of lead added. 
Approximately, eutwtic mixtures may be cooled to the respective 
transformation temperatures without appreciable surface changes 
occurring. In the case of alloys containing one component largely 
in excess of that contained in the eutectic, orystalUsation occurs 
before the alloy cools to the transformation temperature. Chilling 
the alloys causes the transformation phenomenon to be suppressed 
very considerably. J. S. G. T. 

Action of Alkali Hydroxides on Lead Salts. Akira Ogata 
and Takanori Kai’un (J. Pharm. Soc. Japan, 1923, 78 — 81). — It is 
generally assumed that lead hydroxide is precipitated on adding an 
alkali hydroxide to lead nitrate solution. The authors have 
studied the action of ^-sodium hydroxide solution on lead nitrate 
quantitatively and analysed the products of the reaction, the 
result being summarised as follows : (1) When an insufl&cient 
quantity of sodium hydroxide is used the basic nitrate, Pb(N08)*0H, 
is precipitated. (2) By using a slight excess of the alkali, a second 
basic salt, NOg'Pb'O'Pb’O'Pb’OH, is precipitated. As the solubility 
of NOg'Pb-OH is small, a comparatively long time is needed for the 
completion of the above reaction. (3) By adding a large excess 
of the alkali to the nitrate solution, lead hydroxide is never produced, 
more basic salts which still contain NOg-groups being formed. For 
the preparation of lead hydroxide, lead acetate must be used 
instead of the nitrate, but the product is 2 Pb 0 ,H 20 , not Pb(OH )2 
(cf. Schafifner, AnmUn, 1844, 51, 176). K. K. 

Thallous Hydroxide. R. de Forceand {Compt, rend., 1923, 
176, 873 — 876). — Thallous hydroxide is readily obtained in good 
yield as a yellow, microcrystallinc powder by adding to thallous 
ethoxide in the cold an equal volume of water, and drying the 
precipitate on porous plates out of contact with air. A determina- 
tion of the heat of hydration of thallous oxide by finding the difference 
in the heat of solution of the oxide and hydroxide in dilute hydro- 
fluoric acid gave a value 3*117 Cal., compared with 3*231 Cal. 
found by Thomsen. The heat of hydration is therefore very far 
removed from that of the oxides of the alkali metals, but thallous 
hydroxide is nevertheless an equally powerful ba.se, and towards 
feeble acids, phenols, etc., shows even stronger basic properties 
than the alkali hydroxides. It can be estimated acidimetrically 
using phenolphthalein as indicator. G. F. M. 

Thallium Conmounds. II. The Reduction of Thallic 
Compounds with Ferrous Sulphate and with SodiunI Arsenite. 
Arthur John Berry (T., 1923, 123, 1109 — 1114). 

A Prehistoric Greek Axe; Its Composition by Spectral 
and Chemical Analysis. The Partial Reconstruction of its 
Metallui^ by Microscopic Metallography. H. Weiss, Dan- 
durand and Dureuil {Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 439 — 447). — 
The axe contained 96*4% of copper and 1*26% of arsenic, together 
with the following elements in much smaller amount : tin 0*1%, 
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lead 0*12%, iron 0-1%, sulphur 0*26%, oxygen (by difference) 
1*78%, and traces of antimony, silver, nickel and cob^t, and zmc. 
Spectral analysis also showed the presence of distinct traces of 
chlorine, the presence of which is ascribed to the formation of an 
oxychloride of copper by the action of salt ^ater on the metal in 
sunlight. Details are given of the analytical procedure adopted. 
A photomicrographic study of the metallography of the axe 
clearly indicated that it was not made from native copper, and 
that it was cast in a mould and cooled, but not so rapidly as would 
have occurred had cold water been used as cooling agent. The 
cast axe had then been subjected to hammering. The origin of 
the axe is uncertain, but arsenical copper ores are known to have 
been exploited in the earliest times in Serbia, Armenia, the 
Caucasus, and in the Sinai district. G. F. M. 

The Action of Thiosulphates on Cupric Salts. Hbnby 
Bassett and Reginald Graham Durrant (T., 1923, 123, 1279 — 
1291). 

The Interaction of Ammonium Hydroxide with Mercurous 
Bromide. J. G. F. Drucb (Chem. Neios, 1923, 126, 225 — ^226). — 
The black precipitate which is produced in this reaction is shown 
to be a mixture of NHg’HgBr and metallic mercury. W. E. G. 

Chlorites of Mercury and Other Metals. G. R. Levi {AUi 
iJ. Accad. Lincei, 1923, [v],' 32, 166 — 169; Oazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 
245 — ^249; cf. A., 1922, ii, 667). — Mercuric chlorite, Hg(C102)2 
(cf. Bruni and Levi, A., 1916, ii, 27), forms a red, crystalline pre- 
cipitate and, if kept dry in more than very small amount, under- 
goes rapid decomposition and sometimes spontaneous ignition, 
with formation of mercuric chloride; it explodes slightly on per- 
cussion. Mercurous chlorite, HgC102, a canary-yellow precipitate, 
was not obtained quite free from mercurous oxide. Basic mercurous 
chlorite, 2HgC102,Hg20,5H20, forms a cream-yellow precipitate 
and, like the preceding compound, is readily decomposed when 
heated or struck. Mercuriammonium chlorite, NH2(I^8®®-8)C102, 
is highly unstable and explosive and was not obtained pure. 
Nickel chlorite (+ 2 H 2 O) is not readily exploded on percussion 
but even in solution decomposes rapidly when gently heated. 
Erbium chlorite, Er(C102)3,4H20, obtained as a pink precipitate, 
decomposes only very slowly when its aqueous solution is boiled. 

T. H. P. 

The Ceric Hydroxide Sol. H. R. Ejeiuyt and (Miss) J. E. M. 
VAN DEB Made (Rec, trav, chim,, 1923, 42, 277—300). — ^Three cerio 
oxide sols, differing considerably from each other in properties, were 
prepared. The “ peptisation sol ” (so-called from its preparation 
by peptisation of precipitated cerous hydroxide) is strongly acid, 
coagulates on warming or on dialysis and also, in a very irregular 
manner, on addition of electroly^s. IVee cerous salt is always 
present. The “freshly dialysed sol,” i.c., that which is viscous 
and is inclined to gelatinise, has in general the properties described 
by Femau and Pauli (A., 1917, ii, 189). It is hydrated and con- 
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tains nitric acid as the peptising electrolyte; its properties are 
influenced by the escape of nitric acid from the dialyser and the 
entry of water. Addition of alcohol results in the replacement 
of water with formation of alcohol-gels. The “ altered sol/’ one 
that has lost its viscosity by long keeping, behaves differently 
towards electrolytes, although no change has taken place in the 
proportions of ter- and quadri- valent cerium. This sol appears 
from a detailed study of its viscosity to be non-hydrated, yet the 
coagulation values indicate the influence of ion-lyotropy. From 
the viscosity experiments, reasons for the spontaneous congelation 
of the authors’ sols as contrasted with the non-congelation of those 
prepared by Fernau and Pauli (be, cit.) are adduced. H. J. E. 

The Conversion of Aluminium-Zinc Alloys into a Crystal- 
line Form. Alexander Semenovttsch Fedorov (J. Btisa. Phys, 
Chem. Soc,, 1917, 49, 394 — 407). — A binary fusion diagram is 
constructed for mixtures of aluminium and zinc. The diagram 
obtained corresponds with those of Shepherd (A., 1905, ii, 588) 
and of Eger (A., 1913, ii, 408), who found no evidence for the 
formation of the alloy Al 2 Zn 3 , which Rosenhain and Archbult 
(A., 1911, ii, 895) observed to occur within the limits 5 — ^22% of 
aluminium. Photomicrographs of certain of the alloys also indicate 
that no compound formation occurs. R. T. 

The Corrosion of Iron in Presence of Iron Sulphide. 

Robert Stumper {Compt. rend,, 1923, 176, 1316 — 1317). — ^The 
effect of iron sulphide on the corrosion of iron was investigated 
under different conditions, the results showing that corrosion was 
considerably increased in the case of direct contact of iron with 
the sulphide, whilst in the case of galvanic contact the corrosion was 
more than twice as great. The general conclusion is drawn that 
the phenomenon is electro-chemical. H. J. E. 

The Physico-chemical Investigation of Ternary Alloys of 
Iron, Phosphorus, and Carbon. III. -IV. Electrical Con- 
ductivity and Hardness. N. S. Konstantinov {J, Russ, Phys, 
Ghent, Soc,, 1918, 50, 311 — 334). — ^Thc electrical conductivity 
curve of the binary system, iron-phosphorus, corresponds with 
the fusion curve, and indicates the existence of solid solutions of 
the components up to the saturation concentration of 1*75% of 
phosphorus, after which a phase corresponding with an alloy, 
FcgP, separates. The hardness of the alloys increases linearly up 
to the saturation point for solid solution, at which a break occurs 
in the curve, the degree of hardness continuing to rise more slowly 
in the eutectic regions. With ternary iron-phosphorus-carbon 
alloys, the electrical conductivity depends on the carbon content, 
the addition of the same quantity of phosphorus to iron containing 
0*7% of carbon causing a greater increase in resistance than when 
the carbon content is 0*4%. The hardness of the alloys varies 
in a parallel way to the conductivity, but to a less marked extent. 
The effect of the addition of phosphorus to steels is less marked 
when they are tempered than when they are allowed to cool slowly. 
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The presence of free phosphorus in the binary and ternary alloys 
can be shown by treating their polished surfaces with 10% sodium 
carbonate solution, and in this way it is shown that all eutectic 
alloys containing from 0 — 1*2% of carbon and from 0 — 1’9% of 
phosphorus are binary phosphorus-iron eutectics. R. T. 

Alloys of Iron and Aluminium. N. Kubnakov, G. Urazov, 
and A. Grigobibv (J. Rilss, Phya, Chem. Soc,, 1918, 50 , 270 — 
293). — ^The freezing points, the micro-structure, and the electrical 
conductivities of alloys of iron and aluminium, ranging from 0 to 
100% of each constituent, are investigated. The components of 
such alloys are, in general, aluminium, occurring to a preponder- 
ating extent in the aluminium eutectic mixture, an alloy called 
S-alloy, and solid solutions of aluminium in a- and 7-iron. A 
compound, AlgFcg, crystallises from molten mixtures containing 
from 32*1 to 39*5 atomic % of iron, but below 1100° this is unstable, 
and changes into a solid solution of aluminium in a- and y-iron, 
and for this reason cannot be foimd in the soli4 alloy. The 8-alloy 
exists within the limits of 24*2 — 34 atomic % of iron. This alloy 
is distinguished from others by its brittle nature, its hardness, 
this being several times greater than that of any other alloy, 
by its minimum values for electrical conductivity, and for its 
temperature coefficient of electrical resistance. The constituents 
of this alloy are not in any i^imple relation to one another, so that 
it appears to be, not a definife chemical compound, but probably 
a double compound of the Berthelot type (cf. ibid,, 1912, 44 , 107) 
in which two or more aluminium-iron compounds, themselves 
unstable, fonii a solid solution, stable within the concentration 
limits above mentioned. R. T. 

Iron Oxide Jellies. (Frl.) E. Schalek and A. Szbgvaby 
(Kolloid Z.y 1923, 32 , 318 — 319). — ^Transparent, slightly elastic 
ferric oxide jellies may be produced by adding sodium sulphate 
or sodium chloride to a 6—10% ferric oxide sol. The amount 
of electrolyte added must be insufficient to cause coagulation. 
On sliaking the jellies gently, they reassume the liquid form, 
but on keeping, the liquefied jelly sets again, producing a mass 
identical in every way with the original jeUy. This process may 
be repeated indefinitely without changing the nature of the jelly 
ultimately obtained. J. P. S. 

Nickel Sulphide. W. Glxjud and W. MtiHLBNDYCK (jBcr., 
1923, 56 , [R], 899 — 901). — In extension of Gluud’s experiments on 
copper sulphide (A., 1922, ii, 446, 672), the authors have examined 
the behaviour of other sulphides which are soluble in ammonia, 
notably those of zinc, cadmum, cobalt, manganese, and nickel. 
Of these, only that last named shares the ability of copper sulphide 
to yield free sulphur when its solution is oxidised by air. The 
concentration of the ammonia and the age of the sulphide appear 
to influence the course of the change to a less extent with nickel 
than with copper sulphide. H. W, 
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Oxidation ol Nickel Sulphide. John Stanley Dunn and 
Ebto Kbightlto Bidbal (T., 1923, 123, 1242—1251). 

Theory of Smelting. Ill, Equilibrium between Metal 
Pairs and Sulphur. The System Nickel-Antimony-Sulphur. 

W. Guebtlbb and H. Schack (Metall u . Erz, 1923, 20, 162 — 
167). — In the ternary system nickel-antimonysulpbur there are 
four binary compounds, NigSb®, NiSb, NisSo, and NiS, that melt 
unchanged and one ternary, iJiSbS. All these compounds form 
binary eutectics among themselves, and there is also evidence of a 
ternary eutectic consisting principally of NiSbS and NiS. The 
complete ternary diagram of the system is reproduced, as well 
as pnotographs showing the characteristic structure of certain of 
the alloys (cf. J.S.OJ., 1923, June). A. R. P. 

Reduction by Hydrogen of Metallic Oxides Reducible only 
with Difficulty. H. von Wabtbnbbbo, J. Bboy, and R. Reinickb 
(Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 214 — ^217). — simple form of electric- 
ally-heated furnace suitable for heating substances to temperatures 
up to 2500°, in the presence of hydrogen or nitrogen under pressures 
up to 10 atmospheres, is described. The substance to be heated 
is contained in a tube of zirconium oxide or of 80% zirconium 
oxide and 20% yttrium oxide, or of thorium oxide, heated by 
current flowing through a spiral of tungsten wire wound round 
the tube. In the case of the reduction of oxides in the presence 
of hydrogen, water formed is absorbed by means of phosphoric 
oxide. Chromium oxide (Cr203), vanadium oxide (V2O3), and 
columbium oxide (Nb205) were reduced in hydrogen at a pressure of 
about 5 atmospheres. The authors were unable to reduce tantalum 
oxide (TagOg), titanium oxide (TiOg), or uranium oxide (UOg). 
The oxides of yttrium, zirconium, and thorium could be similarly 
reduced by hydrogen in the presence of another metal, c.g., tung- 
sten, with which the reduced metal alloyed. At 1250°, tungsten 
dissolved 0*07% of thorium, whilst at 2000° the saturation solubility 
of thorium in tungsten was 0’24%. The solubility was not much 
affected by the presence of iron, but was considerably reduced when 
zirconium was present. The question as to whether thorium con- 
tained in tungsten filaments used in electric incandescence lamps 
exists as metal or oxide cannot be decided by analysis alone. 

J. S. G. T. 

Basic Chroznic Sulphate. F. S. Williamson {J. Physical 
Chem,, 1923, 27, 384 — 388). — ^The production of basic chromic 
sulphates has been investigated. It is found that by adding 
2 — 5 g.-mols. of sodium hydroxide to 1 g.-mol. of potassium 
chromium alum a precipitate is obtained wMch has practically a 
constant composition, and it must therefore be tentatively regarded 
as a definite basic salt of the formula (Cr20ft)7(S03)5,25H20. At 
the ordinary temperature, the salt is practically stable when kept 
over concentrated sulphuric acid. On heating the compound to 
160°, it lost 36% of the total water, at 200° the loss of water was 
64% of the total, and at 250° the whole of the water except about 
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5% WEU 3 expelled* The loss of weter is not revemible. lliese fects 
make it extremely unlikely that the water contained in the ealt is 
present as water of crystallisation. Material which has been heated 
at 250^ when moistened with water takes up only a small fraction 
of the water lost. The present basic salt retains its water more 
vigorously than the corresponding basic aluminium sulphate 
previously described (this vol., ii, 324). J. F. S. 

The Oxidising Properties of Sulphur Dioxide. IV. Molyb* 
denum Sulphates. William Wabdlaw and Norman Darby 
Sylvester (T., 1923, 123, 969 — 980). 

Crystal Structure of Tin Tetraiodide. Boscoe G. Dickinson 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc.^ 1923, 45, 968 — 962). — ^The crystal structure 
of stannic iodide has been investigated by means of X-ray and 
Laue photographs. It has been found that the unit cube contains 
eight molecules of stannic iodide ; the value of is found to be 
12*23 A. The iodine atoms cannot be all in equivalent positions. 
The space group symmetry is T% It is shown to be probable that 
the tin atoms are at points equivalent to (uuu) and the iodine 
atoms at points equivalent to (wv) and (xyz). The values u= 
0*129, v=0*253, a;=0*009, y=0*001, and 2=0*253 have been found 
to account for the intensity data, and to surround each tin atom 
tetrahedrally by iodine atoms. If these parameters are even 
approximately correct, the structure may be considered to be 
molecular. J. F. S 

Eutectic Mixtures of Stannic Iodide with Iodine, Arsenic 
Tri-iodide, and Antimony Tri-iodide. A. M. Vasiliev {J. Russ. 
Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 88 — 91 ; cf. A., 1912, ii, 919).~^tannic 
iodide shows practically no tendency to form double compounds, 
and it was to be expected that simple eutectics would be obtained, 
as already observed for stannic iodide and iodine by van Klooster 
(A., 1913, ii, 142) and by Beinders and de Lange (A,, 1913, ii, 60). 
This was found to be the case. 

The system stannic iodide-iodine was reinvestigated, using the 
freezing-point method; the eutectie point was found to be 77*8® 
and the composition corresponded with Snl4+3*267 I, in good 
agreement with the published values (see above). 

The eutectic of stannic iodide with arsenic tri-iodide melts at 
106*2® and solidifies to a brick-red, amorphous mass, its composition 
being Asl3+0*6936 Snl 4 . 

The eutectic of stannic iodide and antimony iodide is a dark 
red, crystalline solid, melting at 127® and having the composition 
Sbl3+0*8728 Snl4. G. A. R. K. 

The Behaviour of Stannic Acid towards Dyes. A. M. 

Morley and J. K. Wood (J. Soc. Dyers and Col.^ 1923, 39, 106 — 
106). — Samples of stannic acid obtained by precipitation fiom an 
alkaline solution adsorb basic dyes, whilst those from a slightly 
acid solution adsorb acid dyes. This behaviour is similar to that 
of different samples of titanic acid (following abstract) and may 
be explained in a similar manner. E. H. R. 
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The Behaviour of Titanic Acid towards Dyes. A. M. 

Mobley and J. K. Wood (J, Soc. Dyers and Col,, 1923, 39, 100 — 
106). — It is generally supposed that meta- or p-titanic acid differs 
from ortho- or a-titanic acid in the greater complexity of its ultimate 
particles. The greater relative surface of the a-form might be 
expected to result in its having a greater adsorptive capacity than 
the p-forra. Experiments on the adsorption of dyes by different 
forms of titanic acid have confirmed this deduction, for a-titanic 
acid, prepared by adding ammonia to a cold solution of titanic 
chloride until alkaline, had a greater adsorptive power for basic 
dyes than the P-acid precipitated in a similar manner at the boiling 
point. These preparations did not adsorb acid dyes, but samples 
obtained by stopping the precipitation while the solution was 
still acid adsorbed acid dyes readily, but not basic dyes. Finally, 
samples of titanic* acid obtained by precipitation of a solution of 
titanic chloride with calcium carbonate had a very much lower 
adsorptive power, but took up both acid and basic dyes to a small 
extent. The difference in behaviour of titanic acid obtained from 
acid and alkaline solutions, respectively, may be attributed to 
the amphoteric character of titanium hydroxide, resulting in the 
formation in the one case of a highly basic titanium salt, and in 
the other of an alkali titanate ; or it may be accounted for by the 
adsorption of hydrogen- or hydroxyl-ions, giving positively and 
negatively charged colloidal particles, re&pc*ctively. Titanic acid 
obtained by precipitation with calcium carbonate would be neutral 
and have no preference for negative or y)OMitive ions of basic or 
acidic dyes. E. H. R. 

Urbain's Celtium Lines. H. M. Hansen and S. Werner 
{Nature, 1923, 111, 461). — In view of a previous observation that 
the optical spectnim of hafnium does not contain any of the lines 
belonging to the characteristic spectrum ascribed by Urbain to a 
rare-earth element celtium, an examination has been made of the 
measurements of the spectra of rare earths published by Eder, 
and it is noted that the majority of Urbain’s celtium lines (A., 1911, 
ii, 115) have been observed (Eder, A., 1916, ii, 277) in the spectrum 
of lut^ium. The optical spectrum of a very pure preparation of 
lutecium has been reinvestigated, and it is found that the conditions 
affecting the relative intensities of the lines lead to the assumption 
that Urbain’s preparation contained a comparatively small amount 
of the element with atomic number 71, and that only after further 
treatment of the preparation a concentration was obtained sufficient 
for the production of the diffuse lines which in 1911 were ascribed 
to the presence of a new element celtium. The X-ray spectrum 
of the same pure preparation gave no indication of the presence of 
an element with atomic number 72. A. A. E. 

Celtium and Hafnium. D. Coster and G. Hevesy {Nature, 
1923, 111, 462 — 463; cf. preceding abstract, and Urbain, this vol., 
ii, 171). — ^The development of the controversy regarding the exist- 
ence of an element with the properties ascrilted to celtium is 
briefly reviewed, and it is ai^ed that the magnetic properties 
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observed by Urbain in his preparations of 1911 need not be ex- 
plained as teing due to the presence of a new element, but may be 
considered to be a consequence of the gradual concentration of 
lutecium (Auer von Welsbach’s cassiopeium) in his preparations. 
Moreover, hafnium can be readily separated from the rare-earth 
elements by means of oxalic acid, and should therefore have been 
absent from Urbain’s preparation in which Dauvillier considered 
an element of atomic number 72 to be present. The claim to the 
identity of celtium with hafnium, and consequent priority of nomen- 
clature, is therefore rejected. A. A. E. 

The Chemistry of Thorium. V. I. Spicin (J. Russ, Phys, 
Chem. Soc.f 1917, 49, 357 — 370). — ^The solubilities of various 
difficulty soluble thorium salts in various acids and alkalis and 
in water are measured by a modification of a method described 
by Joly (A., 1909, ii, 458), which consists of the addition of a small 
quantity of a strongly radioactive isotope of thorium to a solution 
of the latter, and precipitating them together, the solubility being 
then measured by boiling the salt in the given reagent, and measur- 
ing the radioactivity of the saturated solution. Joly did tliis by 
passing the emanation into a gold-leaf electroscope, obtaining 
results accurate to within 10%. By more carefully regulating 
the speed of the current of air passed over the solution for the 
purpose of collecting emanation, an accuracy of 1 — 2% is obtained. 
A different method based on * similar principle is also used, this 
consisting of the measurement of the P-radiation of isotopic mixtures 
of salts of thorium and of uranium-X^, prepared as in Joly's method. 
Portions of the solutions of these salts are then evaporated to 
dryness, and the P-radioactivity of the residue is compared with 
that of the original mixture. The accuracy of this method is also 
1 — 2%. The advantages of this over Joly’s method are that 
determinations can be carried out immediately, whilst for the 
latter method it is necessary to wait one month for equilibrium 
conditions, and further that the technique of the operations involved 
is not so difficult, the analysis requiring three and a half hours 
instead of five. This method cannot, however, be applied to the 
estimation of thorium in solutions containing non-volatile mineral 
substances, such as sodium hydroxide. R. T. 

Crystal Structures of the System : Palladium-Hydrogen. 

L. W. McKeehan {Physical Rev., 1923, [ii], 21, 334 — ^342). — The 
system : palladium-hydrogen has been studied by measuring 
the changes in crystal structure produced by the process of occlusion. 
The parameters of the face-centred cubic lattices of palladium 
and palladium saturated with hydrogen, as measured by the usual 
powder method, employing the JT-radiation of molybdenum filtered 
through zirconium oxide, were found to be 3*900 and 4*000- 
4*039 X 10“® cm., respectively. A value of 4*036 Xl0~® would 
correspond with a compound Pd 2 H, but it is pointed out that the 
variability in the parameter of saturated crystals is opposed to 
the assumption of the formation of a definite compound in every 
case. Only two crystalline phases appear to coexist, namely* 
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paJladium and a saturated solution of hydrogen in palladium; 
with partly saturated strips of metal, the distribution of saturated 
crystals over the surface was shown to be irregular. Further, 
the presence of atomic hydrogen, produced by electrolysis of dilute 
sulphuric acid with a palladium electrode, or by surface dissociation 
of hydrogen at high temperatures, is a necessary condition of 
occlusion. The paper concludes with the compilation of a number 
of physical assumptions concerning the nature of the system, 
vith which the phenomena observ^ appear to be consistent; a 
bibliography of recent literature is also appended. A. A. E. 

The Crystal Structure of Silver-Palladium and Silver- 
Gold Alloys. L. W. McKeehan (Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 424 — 
423). — ^The Z^-radiation of molybdenum was allowed to fall on the 
face of a thin ribbon of silver, gold, or palladium, and of seven 
binary alloys in each of the series of silver-gold and silver-palladium 
alloys, the shadow cast by the edge of the ribbon, and the diffracted 
beams due to its suitably oriented crystals being detected by a 
strip of photographic film wrapped on a cylinder, the axis of which 
coincides with the edge of the ribbon. All the metals and alloys 
examined have their atoms arranged in face-centred cubic lattices 
with unit edge of cube 4*08 xKT®, 4*075x10“®, and 3*90 XlOr® cm. 
for silver, gold, and palladium, respectively. For both series of 
alloys (except in the case of silver-gold alloys containing 30, 40, 
and 60% of silver, which gave results 1% too high), the length of 
the edge is nearly a linear function of the atomic percentage of 
either component. Annealing at 830 — 940'’ in a vacuum for at 
least an hour increased the size of individual crystals, rendered 
them more homogeneous, and made their orientations more iso- 
tropic, whereas moderate cold working reduced their size and made 
them less isotropic. In the case of the silver-palladium alloy 
when repeatedly annealed at 870°, no indication of a progressive 
change of composition could be detected; the volatility of silver 
at this temperature is therefore negligible. The densities of crystals 
of silver, gold, and palladium are computed to be 10*49, 19*24, and 
11*87, respectively. A. A. E. 


Mineralogleal Chemistry. 


The Relative Chlorine, Broxnine, and Iodine Content of 
the Waters of the Strait of Georgia, B.C. A. T. Cameron 
(CorUrib. Canad. Biol, 1922, 76— 80).— By the use of Winkler’s 
methods (A., 1916, ii, 109, 184, 389), the relative proportions of 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine present in the water examined were 
100 : 0*368 ; 0*0002, as compared with 100 : 0*347 : 0*00023 found 
by WiiMer for the Adriatic. As reported by Winkler, most of 
the iodine was present as iodate. Chemical Abstracts. 
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Modification of Gillespie's Method for the Determination 
of Hydrogen-ion Concentrations. William D. Hatfield (J. 
Am&r, Ghem, Soc,, 1923, 45, 940 — 943). — Gillespie's method for 
the determination of hydrogen-ion concentration has been investi- 
gated, and a modified procedure is put forward (A., 1920, ii, 382). 
The modifications consist essentially in the method of preparing 
the indicator solutions and the buffer solutions, details of which 
are given in the paper. The standards prepared have been pre- 
served from four to eight weeks or more. The method as modified 
is particularly suited to average technical laboratory practice 
because of its accuracy, simplicity of technique, and the use of 
ordinarily pure reagents instead oi the specially purified materials 
recommended by Clark. J. F. S. 

The Nephelometer and its Working. Hans Kleinmann 
(Biochem, Z,, 1923, 137, 144 — 166). — ^The criticisms of Weinberg 
(A., 1922, ii, 309) of the Kleinmann nephelometer (A., 1920, ii, 634) 
are replied to. A modified apparatus is now described suitable 
for small quantities of liquid, 2*6 or 1*6 c.c., and a method of pro- 
ducing permanent standards is described. A matt appearance is 
produced by coating a tube with collodion containing talc in sus- 
pension, colour variations of the turbidity being obtained by use 
of a separate powder containing talc, copper sulphate, and litmus 
powder in suitable proportions. With the Kleinmann nephelometer 
as now made a somewhat modified permanent standard of turbidity 
is used. H. K. 

The Use of the Oxy-acetylene Blowpijpe in Spectral Analysis. 
Application to Mineralogy. A. de Gbamont {Compt. rend.^ 
1923, 176, 1104 — 1109). — ^A description is given of the application 
of the oxy-acetylene blowpipe flame in the spectral analysis of 
certain minerals. The method and apparatus employed are similar 
to those already described for the case of aluminium (A., 1914, 
ii, 82), and whilst the oxy-acetylene flame has not the universal 
appHcabihty of the spark spectrum, it can be successfully used for 
the alkali and alkaline-earth metals, copper, silver, gallium, indium, 
thallium, chromium, manganese, iron, cobalt, nickel, tin, lead, 
and bismuth, and somewhat less satisfactorily for magnesium, 
zinc, cadmium, and mercury. A reproduction of the spectra of 
haematite, chromite, and lepidolite obtained by this method is given. 

G. F. M, 

Systematic Method for the Detection of the Principal 
Anions. L. Fernandes and U. Gatti {Oazzetta, 1923, 53, 
i, 108 — 114). — ^According to the scheme proposed by the authors, 
the principal anions are precipitated by a number of successive 
group reagents, each precipitate being then tested for the possible 
anions. Urovp I : limgnesium nitrate and ammonia solution pre- 
cipitate carbonic, phosphoric, phosphorous, arsenic, arsenious, 
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hydrofluoric, silicic, and hydroferrocyanic acids. Qrmp II : 
Calcium and ammonium nitrates precipitate sulphurous, molybdic, 
tungstic, oxalic, tartaric, and citric acids. Orcmp III : Barium 
^nitrate precipitates sulphuric, chromic, and thiosulphuric acids. 
Qrcmp tv : Mercuric nitrate precipitates hydroferricyanic and 
vanadic acids. Oroup V : Silver nitrate precipitates hydrochloric, 
hydrobromic, hydriodic, and thiocyanic acids. Oroup VI : The 
residual liquid is tested for hydrocyanic, boric, hj^ophosphoric, 
chloric, perchloric, nitrous, benzoic, and salicylic acids. Separate 
tests are made for nitric, carbonic, and acetic acids, the last two 
being introduced, prior to the group precipitations, by fusion of 
the substance with sodium carbonate and decomposition of excess 
of the carbonate by means of acetic acid. T. H. P. 

Direct Estimation of Oxygen in the Gaseous Exchanges of 
Animals. K. I. Godzikovski and A. A. Ltohatschev (J. Busfi , 
Physiol., 1918, 1, 56 — 60). — ^The method is based on that of Regnault 
and Reiset. The arrangement of the apparatus employed by the 
authors is illustrated diagrammatically in the original. E. S. 

Titration of Sulphates. Eewin Benesch {Chem. Ztg., 1923, 47, 
366). — ^The sulphate is precipitated with excess of barium hydroxide 
and the excess precipitated with ammonium carbonate, which is 
then removed by boiling and the alkali carbonate titrated. The 
results obtained agree well with gravimetric determinations, and 
the determination can be completed in two hours. If the sulphate 
solution contains a kation the hydroxide or carbonate of which is 
insoluble, the kation is precipitated with sodium hydroxide, filtered, 
and the filtrate neutralised with hydrochloric acid before the 
barium hydroxide is added. H. C. R. 

Electrometric Titration of Selenium in the Presence of 
Tellurium, Iron, and Copper. H. H. Willaed and Floeenc e 
Fenwick (J. Amer. Chem. Soc,, 1923, 45, 933 — 939). — The volu- 
metric estimation of selenium by means of titanous sulphate 
solution has been investigated. It is shown that the volumetric 
reduction of selenious acid to selenium by titanous sulphate in 
hydrochloric acid solution saturated with sodium chloride is rapid 
and accurate in cold solutions to OT mg. Under these conditions, 
tellurium is not reduced, and its only effect is to modify the nature 
of the end-point. Moderate amounts of sulphuric acid have no 
deleterious effect on the determination of the end-point, and there 
is no volatilisation of selenium at the fuming temperature of this 
acid. The titration of selenium is quantitatively independent of 
the concentration of any iron which may be present, although 
ferrous iron is produced in the reaction. The reducing effect of 
tervalent titanium on mixtures containing copper and selenium 
is selective, the latter being reduced first, and consequently both 
elements may be determined electrometrically in a single titration. 

J. F. S. 

Use of Hydrogen Peroxide in the Estimation of Nitrogen. 
^BEBT Heuss (Woch. Brau., 1923, 40, 73— 74).— The use of 
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hydrogen peroxide, as suggested by Kleemann (Z. angew. Chem,y 
1921, 34, 625) in Kjeldahl’s method for estimating nitrogen, is of 
advantage in the case of barley, the time required for the complete 
attack of 1*75 g. of the finely-ground grain being reduced from 
seventy-five to ninety minutes to forty-five minutes. The quantities 
of the different reagents suggested by Kleemann may be reduced 
to : 7 — 8 g. of potassium sulphate, 20 c.c. of sulphuric acid, and 
15 c.c. of 30% (by weight) hydrogen peroxide solution. A blank 
estimation must be made with the materials alone and the results 
corrected accordingly. T. H. P. 

Use of Persulphate in the Estimation of Nitrogen. I, By 
the Arnold-^vtuming Modification of Kjeldahl's Method; 
II, by Folin’s Direct Nesslerisation Method. San Yin Wong 
(J. Biol. Chem.y 1923, 55, 427 — 430, 431—435). — I. Considerable 
saving of time results if the following procedure is adopted : When 
the acid mixture becomes amber-coloured, heating is discontinued. 
Water (3 c.c.) and potassium persulphate (10 g.) are added and the 
mixture is again heated until oxidation is complete. 

II. This modification has been adapted to Folin’s direct nessleris- 
ation method for the estimation of nitrogen in urine, blood, and 
milk. E. S. 

Estimation of Nitrogen in Aromatic Nitro-compounds by 
the Kjeldahl-Flamand-Prager Method. B. M. Makgosches 
and W. Kristen (Z. ges. Sdihiess.-Sprengatoffw., 1923, 18, 39 — 40). — 
The Kjeldahl-Flamand-Prager method (A., 1905, ii, 201) for estimat- 
ing nitrogen in azo-compounds can be applied to aromatic mono-, 
di-, and tri-nitro-compounds with good results, except in the cases 
of dinitrotoluene, dinitroxylene, trinitroresorcinol, and nitrotolu- 
idine, which showed errom up to —3%, and nitrotoluene and 
nitrobenzyl chloride, which showed errors up to —12%. The 
error in most cases does not exceed 1%. The method has certain 
advantages over other modifications of the Kjeldahl method, 
particularly as regards rapidity. H. C. R. 

Detection of Hydroxylamine. Waldemar M. Fischer {Chem. 
Ztg.y 1923, 47, 401). — ^A sensitive colour reaction capable of detect- 
hydroxylamine in a concentration of 0*00005%, is carried out 
by adding 1 — 2 drops of 2J% yellow ammonium sulphide solution, 
and 1 — 2 c.c. of ammonia to 1 — 5 c.c. of the solution to be tested. 
In presence of hydroxylamine an unstable purple colour is developed 
in the solution on shaking in presence of air, and its appearance is 
greatly accelerated by adding 1 — 2 drops of ^^/10-manganous 
sulphate solution which appears to act as an oxidising catalyst. 
The reaction is apparently specific for hydroxylamine, and it is 
not disturbed by the presence of ammonium or hydrazine salts, 
or by any of the common anions or kations with the exception of 
those giving insoluble precipitates with hydrogen sulphide in acid 
solution, which must first be removed by filtration. The nature 
of the purple colour is uncertain, but it may be due to the form- 
ation of a bivalent sulphur compound or of a sulphur dispersion. 

G. F. M. 
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New Test for Nitrates. Ivob G. Nixon {Chem. Newa^ 1923, 
126, 261 — ^262). — p-Naphthol-6 : 8-diBulphomc acid (‘‘Q aoid'O* 
7-ainino-a-naphthoi-3-siiiphonic acid (“ Gamma acid **), 1 : 6- and 
1 : 7-naphthyIaminesulphonio acids (“ Cleve’s acids *’) all react 
vigorously with solutions of nitrates and nitrites, giving wine-red 
solutions. With “ 6 acid ” a distinct red colour was obtained 
with 0*02 mg. of nitrogen as nitric acid. 1 C.c. of the suspected 
solution is mixed with 1 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 
5 c.c. of a 1% solution of “ G acid ’’ is slowly added. The test 
may also be applied as a ring test if the nitrate solution is mixed 
with the sulphonic acid, and concentrated sulphuric acid is run 
down the side of the test-tube. There is no need to cool the solutions 
during the test. H. C. R. 

Gravimetric Estimation of Organic Phosphorus. Walter 
Jones and M. E. Perkins (•/. Biol. Chem., 1923, 55, 343 — 351). — 
The substance is oxidised as in Kjeldahl’s nitrogen method, and 
the phosphorus precipitated from the diluted digest as ammonium 
phosphomolybdate. The latter is dissolved in ammonia and the 
solution so obtained treated at the boiling point, drop by drop, 
with magnesia mixture. After cooling, one-third of its volume 
of concentrated ammonia is added, and the mixture left over- 
night. Under these conditions, the precipitate of magnesium 
ammonium phosphate forms large, stable crystals of constant 
composition (Mglfe 4 P 04 , 6 H 20 ). After filtering and drying in the 
air, these can be readily removed quantitatively from the filter- 
paper and hence may be weighed in this form without conversion 
into the pyrophosphate. Similar large crystals of magnesium 
ammonium phosphate may be obtained from solutions of phos- 
phates if the precipitation is made in the presence of ammonium 
molybdate. E. S. 

The Analysis of Glasses Rich in Boric Oxide. Violet 
Dimbleby and W. E. S. Turner (J, Soc. Olaas Tech., 1923, 7, 
76 — 79). — In the estimation of boric oxide in glass by the method 
described by Cauwood and Wilson (A., 1919, ii, 169), boric oxide 
is lost by volatilisation during the sodium carbonate fusion unless 
the glass does not contain much more than 10% of BoO^. It is 
therefore recommended, in the analysis of glares rich in boric 
oxide, to reduce the amount of glass taken for analysis and to add 
pure silica to adjust the boric oxide content to about 10%. The 
weight of sodium carbonate for a fusion is kept constant at 3 g. 
and the combined weight of glass and silica is adjusted accor^ngly. 

E. H. R. 

Estimation of Carbon and Hydrogen by Means of a Mixture 
of Sulphuric Acid and Silver Dichromate. L. J. Simon and 
A. J. A. Guillaitmin {Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1066—1067).— 
Numerous substances which are not completely burnt by a 
chromic-sulphuric acid mixture, give satisfactory results with 
silver dichromate and sulphuric acid. A known weight, p, of the 
substance is heated^at 100® with a weighed excess, P, of silver 
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diohromate (about 6 g.) and sulphurio acid for twenty minutes. 
From the volume of carbon dioxide produced, or the increase in 
pressure, the weight, tt, is obtained and the percentage of carbon 
is given by SOOirfllp. The hydrogen is obtained by a second com- 
bustion with the residue and an excess of an easily combustible 
substance such as potassium methyl sulphate. If a is the weight 
of carbon dioxide corresponding with 1 g. of AgoCrjO^, and tt' the 
weight of carbon dioxide evolved in the second combustion, ir'/* 
is the weight of dichromate present and the residue from the first 
combustion, and P— Tr'/a is the weight used in that combustion. 
The percentage of hydrogen is then given by [9(p--?r)+P— Tr'/ajlOO/ 
81p. The value of a determined empirically is 0*108, the difference 
from the theoretical, 0*102, being due to the production of small 
amounts of carbon monoxide when the dichromate is not present 
in excess. The results of analyses by this method of naphthalene, 
strontimn acetate, ethyl pyruvate, rhamnose, aspirin, thymol, etc., 
are quoted. G. F. M. 

Analysis of Potassium Iodide. H. Ma^thes and P. SchOtz 
{Pham, Ztg., 1923, 68, 256 — ^257). — ^The following method is recom- 
mended for the estimation of potassium iodide in the presence of 
bromides and chlorides. One g. of the dry powdered salt is dis- 
solved in water and the solution diluted to 100 c.c. ; 10 c.c. of this 
solution are treated in a stoppered flask with 6 c.c. of 2% sodium 
nitrite solution and 2 c.c. t)f dilute sulphuric acid. After five 
minutes, 100 c.c. of 6% sodium hydrogen carbonate solution are 
added slowly and the liberated iodine is titrated with N /50-arsenic 
trioxide solution. Each c.c. of the latter is equivalent to 0*00332 g. 
of potassium iodide. W. P. S. 

Nephelometric Estimation of Small Quantities of Calcium. 
P. Rona and H. Klbinmann (Biochem. Z., 1923, 137, 157 — 
182). — For the estimation of small quantities of calcium, as, for 
instance, in blood, the Kleinmann nephelometer or micro-nephelo- 
meter is employed. Lyman’s reagent, ammonium stearate, for 
the production of a cloud (A., 1915, ii, 700 ; 1917, ii, 271) is replaced 
by sodium sulphoricinoleate. The authors have examined the 
influence of time, volume, impurities, and degree of alkalinity of 
the reagents on the production of the cloud. Using the micro- 
nephelometer, the calcium in 0*25 c.c. of blood can be estimated 
with a probable error of 1%. H. K. 

The Influence of Phosphoric Acid on the Volumetric Estim- 
ation of Calcium. J. Gbossesld {Chem. Weekblad, 1923, 20, 
209 — ^210). — ^A criticism of the modifications suggested by Viirtheim 
and van Bers (this voL, ii, 267) on the procedure of the author. 
In presence of a large excess of phosphoric acid, neutralisation 
with ammonia and precipitation with oxalate causes the carry^ 
down of calcium phosphate, which is avoided if the neutralisation 
is not carried too far, the author’s procedure leading to the formation 
of prima^ sodium phosphate only. The change in volume due to 
evaporation consequent on the heat of neutralisation is negligible. 

S. I. L. 
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Estimation and Quantitative Separation of Barium and 
Strontium. Rudolf Leo (JlfonateA,, 1923, 43, 667 — 688). — 
A careful investigation has been made of a modification of 
Fresenius^s fiuorosilicate method for the quantitative separation of 
barium and strontium, consisting in using ammonium fiuorosilicate 
in place of the free acid; in addition, a method for separating 
barium and strontium by means of their thiosulphates has been 
developed, which gives satisfactory results when there is a relatively 
large excess of barium. 

The ammonium jiuoroailicate method : — ^The following points were 
noticed : (1) the solubility of barium fiuorosilicate is depressed by 
using ammonium fiuorosilicate in place of the free acid so that pre- 
cipitation is more nearly quantitative. (2) Barium fiuorosilicate 
dried at 180° to constant weight gives resiilts 0*2 to 0*3% too high, 
due to water. (3) Heating barium fiuorosilicate in an electric oven 
for two to three hours only converts it incompletely into barium 
fluoride. (4) Barium precipitated by ammonium fiuorosilicate in 
neutral or acetic acid solution always carries down some strontium ; 
this can be counteracted by the addition of hydrochloric acid. 
(5) Barium precipitated from hot solution carries down more 
strontium than when precipitated from cold solution. (6) The 
decomposition of barium and strontium fluorosilicates by means of 
excess of warm ammonia and ammonium carbonate takes place 
completely in about ten minutes, and can be utilised for the com- 
plete separation of barium and strontium. 

The analysis is effected in the following manner : 50 — 70 c.c. 
of a solution of 0*3 to 0*5 g. mixed barium and strontium chlorides 
are treated with 6 — 10 c.c. of i\r-hydrochloric acid per 100 c.c. and 
with a 10 — 50% excess of a 10% ammonium fiuorosilicate solution. 
After thirty minutes, J volume of alcohol is added. The washed 
and decanted precipitate is then wanned with excess of ammonia 
and ammonium carbonate. The granular precipitate of barium 
carbonate is dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid and the barium 
fiuorosilicate reprccipitated as before. The precipitate is finally 
converted into barium sulphate by heating with sulphuric and 
hydrofluoric acids. The strontium left in the filtrates is determined 
as sulphate. 

The thiosulphate method : — The solubility of barium thiosulphate 
in water at 18*5° is 1 in 479*8, and in a mixture of equal volumes 
of acetone and water, 1 in 31,450, the solubility of strontium 
thiosulphate in the mixed solvent at 18*5° being 1 in 281*7. The 
following special points were noted : (1) A slight excess of sodium 
thiosulphate diminishes considerably the solubility of barium 
thiosulphate, which, however, carries down some sodium salts. 
(2) By reprecipitating the barium as barium thiosulphate, satis- 
factory results are obtained if there is a large excess of barium over 
strontium; in the converse case, the precipitated barium thio- 
sulphate always contains some strontium. In carrying out the 
estimation, the solution of the mixed chlorides of barium and 
strontium is treated with a slight excess of sodium thiosulphate 
with stirring, an equal volume of acetone added, and the mixture 
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allowed to remain. The washed and decanted precipitate is dis- 
solved in hydrochloric acid, the solution concentrated, and the 
barium reprecipitated as thiosulphate, which is then redissolved 
in hydrochloric acid and estimated as sulphate. The ^trates 
containing strontium are concentrated, and the strontium estimated 
as sulphate. F. A. M. 

Volumetric Estimation of Manganese as ** Permanganic 
Phosphate *' in Phosphoric Acid Solution. Mathevet (A nrt. 
Chim, Analyt.f 1923, 5, 99 — 108). — ^The substance is dissolved in a 
mixture of phosphoric, nitric, and sulphuric acids and silver nitrate is 
added as a catalyst together with ammonium persulphate. A violet- 
amethyst coloration appears, and the liquid is titrated with arsenious 
acid. The end-point is sharper in the presence of phosphoric acid, 
and there is less danger of precipitates being formed. The presence 
of iron does not disturb the titration, as the colour of the iron salts 
is destroyed by the phosphoric acid. The mechanism of oxidation 
with ammonium persulphate is discussed. The mode of action 
of the phosphoric acid is uncertain. The use of nitric acid alone 
gives higher results than a nitric-sulphuric acid mixture, some 
arsenious acid probably being oxidised by the nitric acid. The 
results are not sensitive to the amount of phosphoric acid present, 
unless it is in large excess. In titrating solutions rich in manganese, 
sulBScient phosphoric acid must be present to obtain all the man- 
ganese as permanganic phbiSphate ’’ and sufficient sulphuric acid 
to transform the manganese reduced during the titration into 
sulphate. Details are given for the application of the method 
to the analysis of cast irons, manganese steels, and alloys containing 
chromium, nickel, copper, cobalt, molybdenum, and vanadium. 
The manganese in an ordinary steel can be determined by this 
method in about seven minutes. H. C. R. 

Quantitative Separation of Manganese and Chromium. 

H. J. Taverne (Chem, Weekblad, 1923, 20, 210 — 211). — ^The metals 
are precipitated with ammonium sulphide and redissolved in water 
after conversion into chlorides ; the solution is treated with hydrogen 
peroxide and sodium hydroxide, and boiled for thirty minutes; 
manganese is collected as hydrated oxide and weighed as sulphate, 
the chromate in the filtrate being titrated by means of iodine. 

S. I. L. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Iron and Haemoglobin in Blood. 

San Ym Wong (J. Biol, Chem,, 1923, 55, 421—426). — One c.c. of 
blood is used for the estimation. Organic material is oxidised by 
heating with concentrated sulphuric acid (1 c.c.) for three and a 
half minutes, carefulljr adding 1 c.c. of a 10% sodium chlorate 
solution and again boiling for three minutes, and finally boiling 
for two minutes after the further addition of 0*3 c.c. of the chlorate 
solution. Iron is then estimated colorimetrically by means of a 
solution of thiocyanate (cf. Brown, A., 1922, ii, 319). E. S. 

New Method for Estimating Nickel. W. LOffelbein and 
J. Schwarz (Chem, Ztg,y 1923, 47, 369 — ^370). — ^Nickel may be 
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precipitated quantitatively from a neutral solution oontainii^ 
only alkali metals and a little ammonia with oxalic acid. This 
precipitate may either be ignited and weighed as NiO, or dissolved 
in hot sulphuric acid solution and titrated with permanganate. 
Details of each method are given, together with specimen analyses, 
which indicate that both methods are capable of the highest 
accuracy. The completeness of the precipitation of the oxalate 
is such that the filtrate only gives a trace of precipitate when 
boiled for half an hour with dmiethylglyoxime ; the precipitate is 
coarser and easier to filter if formed in the presence of ammoniim 
nitrate. It is soluble in strong mineral acids, but not in glacial 
acetic acid, which, however, makes it slimy and difficult to wash. 
It is unaffected by excess of oxalic acid or by dilute tartaric, citric, 
boric, or phosphoric acids. H. C. R. 

Electrometric Titration of Molybdenum with a Titanous 
Salt. H. H. Willard and Florbncb Fenwick (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc,, 1923, 45, 928 — 933). — ^Molybdenum in the sexavalent con- 
dition is reduced sufficiently rapidly by a titanous salt to the 
quinquevalent condition to allow of the process being used for the 
electro-titrimetric estimation of molybdenum, using a bimetallic 
electrode system. The titration is carried out in hydrochloric 
acid solution, the most suitable concentration of acid being about 
5 — 10% of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The end-point is 
characterised by a slight increase in E,MJ\ when equivalent 
amounts are present, followed by a decrease when an excess is added. 
The reaction is only complete in the presence of a small excess of 
titrating liquid, and this amount, which must be found for the 
solutions in question, must be used as a correction factor. The 
method has been used for alkali molybdates, and found to give 
results accurate to within 0*5 mg. The method furnishes an in- 
direct method for the estimation of phosphorus. The phosphorus 
is converted into ammonium phosphomolybdate by any of the recog- 
nised methods. The precipitate is dissolved in ammonia, filtered 
to remove any iron, and the acidified solution titrated with titanous 
sulphate. If the precipitate is very large, it tends to reprecipitate 
on the addition of acid. This may be prevented by the addition 
of a few drops of phosphoric acid to the ammoniacal solution, but 
the character of the end-point is thereby altered. In the cold, 
there is no voltage drop with excess of the titrating solution. Just 
before the end-point, the normal rise begins, ceases, then continues 
with incr^sed velocity just as the equivalent point is passed. If 
the solution is titrated hot, however, the end-point is perfectly 
normal and as distinct as in the absence of phosphoric acid, lie 
presence of tungsten does not interfere with the determination, 
but it makes it quite unnecessary to apply the correction wUch is 
necessary in its absence. J. F. S. 

Gravimetric and Volumetric Methods for the Estimation 
of Tin in Alloys. Antonin JIlek (Chem. Listy, 1923, 17, 
68—66, 86 — 87). — ^The modification of ^rwek’s method for the 
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estimation of tin, described in a previous article (cf . this voL, ii, 186), 
is shown to give the best results for bearing metals when for alloys 
containing 14—30% of tin, 0*5 g. is taken, for 30 — 76% of tin, 
0-26 g. is taken, and for 76 — 100% of tin, 016 g. of alloy is used. 
If smaller quantities are used, low results are obtained owing to 
incomplete precipitation of the tin, whilst larger quantities give 
high results, due to adsorption of antimony salts on the stanni- 
phosphate precipitate. 

Classen’s electrolytic method for the estimation of tin (A. Fischer, 
“ Electroanalytische Schnellmethoden,” p. 217) is tested for bear- 
ing metals and found to give satisfactory results with a current 
of 0*6 ampere, for which V is 3*6. This method has the advantage 
over Czerwek’s method and its modification of being more rapid. 
For type metal containing about 2% of tin, the results obtained 
by the modification of Czerwek’s method are lower than by the 
iodimetric method, agreement being obtained commencing with 
alloys containing more than 14% of tin. Below this, better results 
are obtained by using the unmodified Czerwek solution. R. T. 

Estimation of Tin by Means of the Molybdenum-blue 
Reaction. G. F. Htlma (Chem. Ztg., 1923, 47, 341 — 342). — 
The colour reaction between ammonium molybdate and stannous 
tin is of too uncertain a nature to be of use in quantitative analysis 
at ordinary concentrations, as the molybdenum-blue formed is a 
colloidal solution and its depth of colour depends on many conditions. 
In very great dilution, however, the depth of colour produced is 
directly proportional to the amount of stannous-ions present, other 
conditions being kept constant. The depth of colour formed under 
the conditions prescribed for colorimetric estimations reaches a 
maximum after about thirty minutes, and thereafter remains 
constant for at least ninety minutes, so that there is ample time 
for comparison with standards previously prepared. Directions 
are given for the preparation of the molybdate solution, which 
must be used before molybdic acid begins to separate. The solu- 
tion of molybdenum-blue used in the colorimeter should not contain 
more than 30 mg. of tin per litre, or the proportionality between 
depth of colour and tin content no longer holds. The depth of 
colour is not influenced by the presence of antimonious chloride, 
sodium arsenite, sodium arsenate, or zinc salts. The solution for 
colorimetric estimation is prepared as follows. The hydrogen 
sulphide in the hydrochloric acid solution containing tin and 
antimony is boiled off, zinc and furtlier excess of hydrochloric acid 
are added to the boiling solution, and the reduction is allowed to 
proceed for about one minute. The solution is then slowly poured 
through a filter with constant stirring into a mixture of 6 c.c. of 
the ammonium molybdate solution prepared as described (as used 
for testing for phosphoric acid), 3 c.c. of 2.N^-sodium hydroxide 
solution, and about 1000 c.c. of water. 0*1 Mg. of tin is easily 
detected in the above manner. If antimony alone is present, the 
solution may show a faint green coloration, which cannot be confused 
with the blue colour of the tin reaction. H. C. R. 
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Estimation and Separation of Rare Earth Metals from other 
Metals. I. Application of Hsrdroljrsis to the Separation of 
Titanium, Iron, and Aluminium. Ludwig Moseb and Ebkst 
IkInyi {Monatsh,^ 1923, 43, 673 — 677). — ^Titanium and aluminium 
may be separated by a method based on the differential hydrolytic 
dissociation of their salts. At a hydrion concentration of 0*05JV^, 
titanic salts are completely hydrolysed to give insoluble, non- 
colloidal, and therefore non-a^orbing, titanic oxide, whilst no 
hydrolysis of aluminium salts takes place. After fusion with alkali, 
the mixture is dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, the solution 
neutralised with sodium hydroxide (indicator methyl-orange), 
treated with 20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (1 vol. concentrated 
acid : 9 vols. water), and allowed to become clear. Potassium 
sulphate (1 g.) and bromate (1*6 g.) are added, the solution diluted 
to 200 C.C., and boiled for half an hour, when quantitative separation 
of titanic oxide occurs (cf. J.S.O./., 1923, June). E. E. T. 

Estimation and Separation of Rare Earth Metals from 
Other Metals. II. Separation of Titanium from Iron and 
Aluminium by Means of Sulphosalicylic Acid. Ludwig 
Mosbe and Ernst IniNYi {Mcmatsh., 1923, 43, 679— 684).— An 
aqueous solution of 4-sulphosalicylic acid, SO3H*C0H3(CO2H)*OH, 
is prepared by diluting (etc.) the mixture obtained by heating 
salicylic acid with sulphuric acid. For the separation of titanium 
and iron, the mixture of oxides is fused with potassium hydrogen 
sulphate or sodium carbonate, and a solution made in dilute sul- 
phuric acid. Sulphosalicylic acid solution is added, then ammonium 
carbonate until the colour changes from violet to red, and the iron 
precipitated by means of hydrogen sulphide. 

Titenium and aluminium are separated as follows. The acid 
solution containing the two metals, after treating with sulphosalicylic 
acid, is strongly basified with ammonium carbonate, and then 
boiled for five minutes, when the titanium is precipitated as 
hydroxide. 

The separation of the three metals concerned is effected as 
follows : (1) The mixture of oxides is weighed ; (2) fused with alkali, 
dissolved in sulphuric acid, sulphosalicylic acid and then sufficient 
aminomum carbonate to give a red solution are added ; the iron is 
precipitated as sulphide ; (3) the filtrate from the ferrous sulphide 
saturated with ammonia, boiled, and the precipitated titanic 
hydroxide collected; (4) the aluminium is either estimated by 
difference, or the filtrate from (3) is evaporated, heated at 280° 
to remove sulphosalicylic acid, and the aluminium then estimated 
in the usual manner. E. E. T. 

Estimation of Antimony by Means of Phenylthiohydantoic 
Acid. A. Lassibur and (Mmb) A. Lassibub (Compt. rend., 1923, 
176, 1221 — 1223). — Phenylthiohydantoic acid, 
CO^H-CHPh-NH-CS-NHg, 

prepared by boilii^ 95 parts of monochloroacetic acid with 75 parts 
of ammonium thiocyanate, 83 parts of aniline, and 450 parts of 
alcohol, is recommended as a precipitant for antimony. The 
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estimation of the metal is oanied out as follows. The neutral 
solution diluted to 150 c.c. is aoidified with 6 c.c. of JV-acetio acid, 
and boiled with 0*5 g. of the reagent for five to six minutes. The 
precipitate is collected on a Gooch crucible and washed with water. 
For an approximate estimation, it can then be weighed as such 
after drying over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, calculating on the 
basis of an antimony content of 18*6%, but when accurate results 
are required the washed precipitate is dissolved in warm alcohol, 
and the antimony precipitated as sulphide by the addition of acetic 
acid and sodium sulphide. The precipitate is collected, washed, 
and dissolved in sodium sulphide solution, and the antimony is 
deposited electrolytically from the solution after the addition of 
5 g. of potassium cyanide, and weighed. 6. F. M. 

The Detection of Traces of Stibine. Edwakd J. Weeks 
(Chem, News, 1923, 126 , 275). — ^The gas to be tested is passed through 
a tube the walls of which are wetted with silver nitrate solution. 
A brown stain indicates the presence of stibinp. A. R. P. 

Detection of Bismuth in Urine. HI. Domenico Ganassini 
{Boll, Chim, Farm,^ 1923, 62 , 193 — 195; cf. this voL, ii, 93). — ^The 
author replies further to Dezani’s criticisms. As regards Dezani’s 
method, according to which a yellow coloration is obtained when 
^tassium iodide is added to a very dilute solution of a bismuth 
salt in presence of hydrochloric acid, the author suggests that 
the yellow liquid be shaken with its own volume of chloroform or 
carbon disulphide. Three cases may then present themselves : 
(1) If the yellow liquid becomes decolorised and the organic solvent 
assumes an amethyst colour, the presence of bismuth is excluded, 
the yellow coloration being due to free iodine. (2) If the yellow 
coloration is only partly lost, and the organic solvent acquires an 
amethyst tint, the presence of both bismuth and iodine is demon- 
strated. (3) If the yellow liquid retains its colour and the solvent 
remains colourless, bismuth is present. T. H. P. 

A New Reaction for Rhodium and a Colorimetric Method 
for its Estimation. Vasili Nikolaevitsch Ivanov (J. Buss, 
Phys, Chem, Soc,, 1917—1918, 49, 601—603; 50, 460—462).— 
Aqueous solutions of rhodium salts give, when mixed with stannous 
chloride, heated to boiling, and cooled, brown, colloidal solutions 
of the metal (analogous to those obtained with gold and platinum 
salts in the cold) which develop a fine crimson colour, doubtless 
owing to the gradual solution oi the colloidal particles in the acid 
medium; the greater the amount of rhodium present the longer 
the colour takes to develop. In practice, the material examined 
is fused with potassium hyckogen sulphate, the fused mass lixiviated 
with a little water, and the filtered solution evaporated down to 
1 c.c. To this an equal volume of a 40% solution of stannous 
chloride in 30% hydrochloric acid is added, the mixture heated 
to boiling and allowed to cool; rhodium is absent if a crimson 
colour does not develop in a few hours. For the quantitative 
estimation of the metal, the tint obtained is compared with that 
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of test solutions made up in the same way. The reaction will 
detect rhodium in a solution containing 0*0005 g. per litre, 

G. A. R. K. 

Detection of Benzene in Corpses. Alexakdee 0. Gettleb 
(J. Phann, ExpL Ther,, 1923, 21, 161— 164).— The ground tissue 
is acidified with a few drops of sulphuric acid, steam-distilled, and 
the benzene extracted from the distillate with carbon tetrachloride. 
Addition of a 2 : 1 mixture of fuming nitric-sulphuric acids, with 
shaking, to the carbon tetrachloride solution converts the benzene 
into a mixture of the dinitrobenzenes, which are extracted with 
ether after evaporation of the solvent and neutralisation of the 
acid with sodium hydroxide. Qualitative tests for dinitrobenzene 
may then be applied. With suitable precautions, quantitative 
results may be obtained. E. S. 

The Microchemical Estimation of Methyl along with Ethyl. 

William KtiSTER and Wilhelm Maag (Z. physiol. Chem., 1923, 
127, 190 — 195). — ^The mixture of methyl and ethyl iodides is 
absorbed in an alcoholic solution of trimethylamine, when the 
sparingly soluble tetramethylammonium iodide crystallises out, 
and can thus beseparated from the soluble trimethyletnylammonium 
iodide. Accurate results are obtained with from 10 to 20 mg. of 
substance. W. 0. K. 

Estimation of Dextrose in Sugar Mixtures. G. Bruhns 
(Chem. Ztg.y 1923, 47, 333 — 335). — ^The method of Willstatter and 
Schudel (A., 1918, ii, 337), which depends on the oxidation of 
dextrose by potassium iodide and sodium hydroxide to gluconic 
acid, was tested on solutions of pure dextrose, sucrose, and Isevulose, 
on invert-sugar, and on solutions containing dextrin. It was 
found that sucrose was oxidised so as to give an apparent content 
of about 1*2% of invert-sugar with quantities of 1 — 4 g., whilst 
if only 0*1 g. of sucrose was taken an apparent content of 2*4% of 
invert-sugar was obtained. Pure Isevulose is also attacked, and 
gave an apparent dextrose content of 9*8%. Invert-sugar, in con- 
sequence, appeared to contain more than 1% too much dextrose. 
By reducing the volume of sodium hydroxide added from 14*5 c.c. 
to 11 C.C., the apparent excess of dextrose was reduced to 0*55%. 
The method can therefore not be considered accurate for the 
estimation of dextrose in the presence of other sugars. H. C. R. 

The Ferricyanide Method for Estimation of Blood-sugar. 

II. H. C. Haoedorn and B. Norman Jensen (Biochem. Z., 
1923, 137, 92 — 95). — Using the authors’ micro-method, errors of 
sampling are less than 0*5%. The presence of acetone or P-hydr- 
oxybut 3 aic acid in blood does not introduce an error in the dextrose 
estimation, but uric acid and creatinine produce an error through 
reduction of the ferricyanide, equal approximately to one-half of 
their weight expressed as dextrose. H. K. 

Estimation of Dextrose and Lactose in Blood and Urine. 
Wm. Thalhimbr and Margaret C. Perry (J. Amer. Med. Asaoc., 
1922, 79, 1506 — 1608). — ^The total sugar is first estimated as dextrose 
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by Folin and Wu’s method for blood or seroiaa fluids, or by Folin 
and Beiglund’s method for urine. The solution (which should be 
adjusted to contain about 0*3% of sugar) is then heavily inoculated 
with Bacillus pa/ralyphosus and after incubation for forty-eight 
hours the sugar remaining is estimated as lactose. 

Chemical Abstbacts. 

Estimation of Yeast Glycogen and the Action of Alkali 
on Glvcogen-formation in Yeast. Pattl Mayeb (Biochem. Z., 
1923, 136, 487 — 497), — Glycogen can only be estimated in yeast 
when separated from yeast gum. The following method is re- 
commended. Ten g. of yeast (pressed) were heated for three 
hours with 30 c.c. of 60% potassium hydroxide at 100°, cooled, 
and treated with 50 c.c. of water and 200 c.c. of 96% alcohol. 
After a day, the precipitated glycogen was filtered, washed twice 
with 60% alcohol, twice with absolute alcohol and ether, and the 
powder dissolved in hot water, filtered, neutralised with hydro- 
chloric acid, and exactly saturated with ammonium sulphate. 
After ten hours, the glycogen is filtered, dissolved in hot water, 
and an aliquot portion hydrolysed with hydrochloric acid (2-2%) 
at 100°. The cooled solution is neutralised and the dextrose 
estimated by the Pavy-Kumagawa-Suto process. The results 
show that glycogen estimation in presence of yeast gum are too 
high, the actual values found for various races Mng between 
2*5 and 5*7% on the pressed yeast. Contrary to tne findings of 
Elias and Weiss (A., 1922, i, 485), alkali does not stimulate yeast 
to form increased glycogen. H. K. 

Improved Volumetric Method for Estimating a-, p-, and 
yCellulose. M. W. Bray and T. M. Andrews (Ivd. Eng^ 
Chem., 1923, 15, 377 — 378), — ^The method depends on the oxidation 
of cellulose with potassium dichromate in s^phuric acid solution. 
Ten c.c, of a solution of the cellulose in 72% sulphuric acid are 
treated with 10 c.c. of potassium dichromate solution (90 g. per 1.) 
and 60 c.c. of 72% sidphuric acid are added. The mixture is boiled 
for exactly five minutes, cooled on ice, and the excess of dichromate 
titrated with ferrous ammonium sulphate solution, using potassium 
ferricyanide as indicator. The dichromate solution is standardised 
in this way against 1 g. of cellulose obtained by the chlorination 
methcK^of Cross and Bevan from sulphite pulp. For the estimation 
of a-, p- and y-cellulose, 1 g. of the sample is triturated with 25 c.c. 
of the mercerising liquid (17*6% sodium hydroxide solution) and 
left for thirty minutes. The insoluble (a) cellulose is dried by 
suction on a filter pump, washed with 4% sodium hydroxide and 
distilled water, di^lvM in 72% sulphuric acid, and estimated 
with dichromate as above. In one half of the filtrate, the P-+y- 
cellulose is determined in the same way. In the other half, the 
P-cellulose is precipitated by carefully adding 10% sulphuric acid 
solution until neutral to methyl-orange, and then adding 5 c.c. 
of acid in excess. The precipitate is allowed to coagulate and the 
y-ceUttlose estimated in the supernatant liquid as above. The 
P-cellulose is obtained by difference. The method is more accurate 
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and rapid than the gravimetric method and difficulties of ffltration 
and washing are practically overcome. Check determinations can 
be made without repeating the Cross and Sevan chlorination, as 
is necessary in the gravimetric method. H. C. R. 

Estimation of Formaldehyde in the Presence of Copper 
Sulphate. M. Jakes (Chem, Zig,, 1923, 47, 386).— The usual 
methods of estimating formaldehyde cannot be applied directly 
to insecticide solutions containing copper sulphate. The copper is 
best removed by precipitation with potassium fcrrocyanide. If 
the correct quantity of the latter is added, the solution will be 
found free from both copper- and ferrocyanide-ions after titration, 
as the excess of potassium ferrocyanide is removed by the form- 
ation of an insoluble potassium copper ferrocyanide. Jfefore pro- 
ceeding with the estimation of formaldehyde, the solution should 
be tested for the absence of both copper- and ferrocyanide-ions. 
The formaldehyde may then be oxidised with hydrogen peroxide, 
and the acid produced titrated with alkali, using azoUtmin as 
indicator. If the excess of peroxide is boiled off, phenolphthalcin 
may be used as indicator. H. C. R. 

The Detection and Behaviour of Formaldehyde in Corpses. 

A. Bruning (Ber. Dcut. pharm. Oes.y 1923, 33, 99—103). — Owing 
to the rapidity with which formaldehyde is oxidised in the tissues, 
it can rarely be detected with certainty if any great length of time 
has elapsed before the toxicological examination, and the investi- 
gation should therefore be extended to include tests for the presence 
of formic acid. In the case of a body which had been some time 
in the water, a steam distillation of the liver with phosphoric acid 
revealed traces of formaldehyde by Hasse's peptone and sulphuric 
acid test in the first few drops of the distillate, but a negative 
test was given by all the other organs. The investigation of the 
same organs for formic acid, however, by Fincke’s method gave 
a distillate which immediately reduced mercuric chloride, and 
after reduction with magnesium and hydrochloric acid with ice 
cooling, gave a strong formaldehyde reaction. The oxidation of 
formaldehyde by the oxydases in the tissues affords a possible 
explanation of the acid reaction of formaldehyde leather. 

G. F. M. 

New Reaction for Ketones. Cam. Gillet {Bull, So(?. chitu.y 
1923, [iv], 33, 466 — 466). — Referring to the paper by Bougault 
and Gros (A., 1922, ii, 666) on the use of Nessler’s reagent for the 
characterisation of ketones, the author directs attention to his 
prior publication on the same subject (BuU Soc, ckim, Belg., 1899, 
13, 170) and to that of Marsh and Struthers (P., 1908, 24, 266). 

G. F. M. 

Use of Potassium or Sodium Bromide as a Source of 
Bromine for Urea Estimations. C. H. Collins {Chem, News, 
1923, 126, 180 — 181). — ^An apparatus is described for the prepar- 
ation of small quantities of sodium hypobromite solutions for uiea 
analyses. W. E. G. 
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Estimation of Urea in Blood by Folin and Wu's Method. 
A Modified Apparatus. 6eo. G. I^gqs and W. S. McEllboy 
(J, Lab, Clin, Med,y 1923, 8, 254 — 255 ). — ^In the estimation of 
urea in blood by Folin and Wu’s method, shght variations in 
pressure cause acid in the receiver to be drawn back into the receiv- 
ing tube. The authors have modified the original apparatus in 
such a way that a slow current of air may be passed into the delivery 
tube so that a slight positive pressure is maintained and back 
suction prevented. The air current enters the delivery tube beyond 
the bend. It is found that no ammonia is lost even with a 
moderately fast current of air. Chemical Abstracts. 

Estimation of Calcium Cyanamide. Alessandro Nanusso 
(Oiorn. Chim, Ind. Appl., 1923, 5, 168). — ^This method is based on 
the treatment of the silver salt of the cyanamide with ammonium 
chloride, and titration of the ammonia and guanidine thus formed 
with standard acid : Ag2N-CN+2NH4Cl=2AgCl+N:C-N(NH4)j> 
NH3+NH:C(NH2)2 (cf. J.S,C,I., 1923, June). T. H. P. 

The Quantitative Millon’s Reaction in Blood-serum, after 
Remov^ of the Proteins. 1. Georg Haas (Z. physiol, Chem., 
1923, 127, 39 — 61). — ^The tyrosine content of the blood may be 
estimated colorimetrically, making use of Millon’s reaction. Salts 
influence the development of the red colour. The quantitv of 
tyrosine in the blood is increased in acute yellow atrophy oi the 
Uver. W. 0. K. 

The Colorimetric Reagent of Folin and Denis and Weiss’s 
Modification of Millon’s Test [Estimation of Ts^osine]. 

Georg Haas and Willy Traijtmann (Z. physiol. Chem.y 1923, 
127, 62 — 66). — ^If the tyrosine in the blood is estimated by the 
Folin-Denis phenol reagent, higher values are obtained than when 
estimated by Millon’s reagent. The difference is no doubt due 
to the fact that the phenol reagent reacts with substances other 
than tyrosine. W. 0. K. 

A New Alkaloidal Reagent, and the Preparation of the 
lodoantimonates of Alkaloids in Crystalline Form. Caille 
and E. Viel (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1156 — 1169). — ^An antimony 
reagent composed of antimonious oxide or chloride 5 g., hydro- 
chloric acid (d 1‘123) 20 c.c., potassium iodide 40 g., and water 
to 100 C.C., is a precipitant for organic amines, the solubility of the 
complexes formed increasing with decrease in molecular weight. 
In dilutions of 1 in 500 or less, only alkaloids are precipitated, and 
the sensitiveness of the reagent in this respect is of a high order, 
for example, 1 part of quinine in 100,000 parts being capable of 
detection by its means. The precipitates obtained are yellow, 
amo^hous substances containing both antimony and iodine, the 
quinine compound, for instance, having the composition 
C2oH2402N2Sbl3,2HI. 

These iodoantimonites were also obtained in crystalline form by 
the method of Fran9oiB and Blanc (A., 1922, i, 851). G. F. M. 
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Estimation of Choline in Blood. John Smith Sharps {Bio- 
chem. •/., 1923, 17, 41— 42).— The choline is extracted from the 
blood and tissues and is precipitated with iodine as the periodide. 
After washing ofiE any free iodine, the periodide is decomposed 
with dilute nitric acid and the free iodine extracted with chloro- 
form and titrated with standard sodium thiosulphate. The possi- 
bility of lecithin being formed as a degradation product is small 
if the estimation is carried out with reasonable speed. A recovery of 
90 — 94% of choline added to blood was thus obtained. Normal blood 
to which no choline was added gave negative results. S. S. Z. 

The Interconvertibility of Creatine and Creatinine. V. 
Estimation of Creatine in Muscle. Amandus Hahn and 
L. Schafer (Z. Biol, 1923, 78, 166 — 160; cf. this vol., ii, 196). — 
The muscles are extracted with boiling 6% sodium chloride solu- 
tion containing acetic acid and then with boiling water. Any 
proteins in the combined extracts are precipitated with tricUoro- 
acetic acid, which avoids adsorption of creatine and creatinine, 
and the creatine is then determined colorimetrically. Results are 
given for various muscles, which indicate that previous methods 
give rather low results. W. 0. K. 

Estimation of Morphine and of Secondary Alkaloids in 
Opium and its Galenical Preparations. Mario Aiazzi Mancini 
{Boll Chim. farm., 1923, 62, 3—8, 36—39, 69—71, 101—106).— 
The author has investigated various methods for estimating mor- 
phine in opium, etc., including those given in the Pharmacopoeias 
of the principal countries, and draws the conclusion that, as regards 
both accuracy and simplicity, the method of the U.S. Pharmacopoeia 
is the most satisfactory. For the estimation of the secondary 
alkaloids, the methods of van der Widen (A., 1903, ii, 619) and 
Tingle (A., 1918, ii, 87, 88, 176) are to be preferred. T. H. P. 

The So-called Pyrrole Reaction. E. S. Chotinshi (J. Btiss. 
Phys, Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 149 — 153). — The pyrrole reaction, in 
which a pine shaving moistened with hydrochloric acid develops 
a red coloration on exposure to the vapours of pyrrole, is found 
also to be given by shavings of fir, C3rpre8s, linden, alder, birch, 
deal, pear, ash, and oak. Anderson (Annalen, 1868, 105, 364) 
stated that this reaction is due to the presence of resin in pine 
shavings, and that an extract of the former in alcohol would also 
give the pyrrole reaction. This observation is repeated, and the 
extract found to give only a faint coloration, whilst the shaving, 
after extraction, gives as intense a coloration as Itefore. The 
connexion between the pyrrole reaction and the coniferin reaction 
with phenols, whereby a blue coloration is produced, is shown, 
and the probability of the former reaction also being due to coniferin 
is pointed out. Coniferin is insoluble in alcohol, but soluble in 
hot water, and an aqueous extract of pine shavings gives a marked 
pyrrole reaction. Pizrther, asparagus, which is rich in coniferin, 
but not resin, gives an intense red coloration with pyrrole vapours. 

R. T. 
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Use of Helium Light in Refractometxy. N. Schoobl (Ber., 
1923, 56 , [jB], 1047 — 1048). — Corrections are given which enable 
the helium lines (X=6678, 5876, and 6016) to be employed with 
the Pulfrich refractometer, using only the tables supplied for the 
2> line of sodium. The deviation of the emergent beam is measured 
in the usual way, and the corresponding refractive indices are 
obtained from the tables for the B Une. The following corrections 
are then applied to give true refractive indices. The corrections 
are given in units of the fifth decimal place : 

Line. Priam 1°. Priam IP. 

He red (A. 6678) - 896/(nD) -1636/(nD) 

He yeUow (A. 6876) + 23-3/(ni)) + 41 /(np) 

He green (A 6016) +1682/(nD) +2776/(nD) 

where in each case denotes the apparent refractive index obtained 
from the tables. 

The refractive index of the substance for the sodium line can 
then be calculated with suflBicieiit accuracy by means of the formulae : 

9*0255 (72'5g7Q ^6678) ^»~^6876 9‘O155(715 qj^0 — ^5876)* 

H. H. 


The Theory of Band Spectra. H. A. Keamebs and W. Pauli, 
jun. (Z, Physih, 1923, 14, 351 — 367). — ^An explanation of band 
spectra is put forward based on the assumption that the electron 
impulse moment makes an angle with the line joining the atomic 
nuclei. The infra-red bands of diatomic molecules must be ascribed 
to radiation processes in which the atomic vibratory movements and 
the rotation of the molecule play a part. Only in the case of 
the halogen acids is the dispersion of the ultra-red bands so great 
that they can be resolved into discrete lines. The line missing in 
the middle of the bands corresponds with the rotationless con- 
dition, and the absence of this line is in agreement with the Bohr 
rule, that quantum conditions for which the impulse moment dis- 
appears possess no statistical weight. According to the Bohr 
theory, the rare gases and halogen-ions possess a resulting impulse 
moment 1 . h/27r. If the same impulse moment be assumed for 
the halogen acids, then the distance between the innermost bands 
is three times as great instead of twice that of the distance between 
the other bands. This difficulty is overcome if the impulse moment 
makes an angle with the axis. An explanation is given of the 
negative group of oxygen bands described by Bunge. The bands 
in the visible spectrum are due to strongly excited molecules in 
which the electron emitting light is directly influenced by the 
rotation of the molecule. W. E* G. 

VOL. cxxiv. ii. 17 
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The Mode of Excitation of the Atom and Molecule Spectrum 
by Electron Collisions. Victor von Kbussleb (Z. Phyaih, 1923, 
14, 19—31). — ^Experiments have been carried out on the intensities 
of the two hydrogen spectra in the absence and in the presence 
of helium at a pressure of hydrogen of 0*01 mm. Under a potential 
of 16 to 17 volts, the addition of helium did not cause any material 
change in the relative intensities of the two spectra. At sightly 
higher voltages, but still lower than the resonance potential of 
helium, the Balmer series became relatively more intense with 
respect to the secondary spectrum. In the presence of much 
helium, only the Balmer series is observed. Ooncumntly, the 
intensities of the individual lines of the Balmer series undergo 
change ; in the presence of helium, the lines of short wave-length 
become more intense. These results and those of previous workers 
are explained on the assumption that the excited hydrogen mole- 
cules which normally emit the secondary spectrum, on collision 
with helium atoms, undergo dissociation into a normal and an 
excited atom with the subsequent emission of the Balmer series. 
Thus the dissociation of hydrogen occurs in two steps. The first 
is the excitation of the molecule by electron collision, and the 
second occurs when the excited molecule is subjected to atomic 
collisions before the emission of the radiation. The smallest 
ionisation step for hydrogen is the conversion of the molecule 
into a normal atom, a atom, and an electron. W. E. 6. 

The Effect of a Probable Electric Field on the Bands of 
Nitrogen. Snehamoy Datta (Aatrophys. J., 1923, 57, 114 — 
120). — ^When the partial pressure of bromine vapour in a discharge 
tube containing air is gradually raised, the sharp bands of nitrogen 
become blurred until even the heads have disappeared. It is 
suggested that the blurring may be a Stark effect produced by 
the electric fields of the ionised bromine atoms, as predicted by 
Hettner. The similar blurring due to increased pressure in pure 
nitrogen may also be a Stark effect. The cyanogen band was 
unaffected by the bromine. The displacement observations re- 
corded by Dufour (A., 1907, ii, 920) and by Clinkscales {Physical 
Rev,, 1910, 30, 694) may also be a Stark effect. A. A. E. 

Spectra Associated with Carbon. T. B. Merton and B. C. 
Johnson {Proc, Roy. Soc,, 1923, [A], 103, 383—396). — The authors 
have investigated the effect of the presence of helium in vacuum 
discharge tubes on the band and line spectra of carbon, and the 
conditions under which the different spectra can best be experi- 
mentally isolated. The Swan spectrum can be excited by means 
of uncondensed discharges in tubes with carbon electrodes and 
containing hydrogen, and provided with side tubes containing 
potassium hydroxide and phosphoric oxide. The Angstrom bands 
appear in vacuum tul^ containing carbon and oxygen when 
excited by imcondensed discharges and are usually accompanied 
by faint bands in addition to well-marked bands which are degraded 
to the violet. The faint bands, for the production of which hydrogen 
is essential, do not form part of the Angstrom system, and can be 
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isolated as separate bands under ap;i^priate conditions. The 
OH bands are observed with great brilliwce in tubes provided 
with carbon electrodes and sicte tubes as described, and with a 
palladium regulator through which hydrogen is admitted. The 
high-pressure carbon monoxide bands may be isolated almost 
completely by employing a discharge tube containing carbon 
dioxide and provided with carbon electrodes and side tubes and 
palladium hydrogen regulator. On passing the discharge, the high- 
pressure bands appear after the carbon dioxide is reduced to carbon 
monoxide by the electrodes. “ Comet-tail bands may be isolated 
almost completely, the spectrum being accompanied only by a few 
feeble lines representing the principal lines of the helium sp^rum, 
by employing a discharge tube provided with a palladium regulator, 
side tubes containing phosphoric oxide and potassium hydroxide, 
and containing helium at about 20 mm. pressure. The “ comet- 
tail ” bands appear suddenly after the tube has' been run sufficiently 
long for all traces of water vapour and carbon dioxide to be absorbed 
and the quantity of hydrogen to be reduced very considerably. 
Particulars are given of the various lines observed. The measure- 
ments of wave-lengths and intensities are not in good agreement 
with those of Fowler (Mon, Not, Boy, Aatr, Soc,^ 1910, 70, 484). 
When a small quantity of hydrogen is admitted to a vacuum tube 
exhibiting the comet-tail bands, these disappear almost completely, 
and are replaced by a spectrum consisting of well-marked triplet- 
bands degraded to the red, with some indication of Swan and 
Angstrom bands. Details are given of a new spectrum of carbon 
excited when a condensed discharge is passed through a wide-bore 
tube with carbon electrodes contmning helium at a pressure of 
about 20 mm., and such that an uncondensed discharge would excite 
the “ comet-tail ” spectnun. It is suggested that the function of 
helium in the discharge tubes under the conditions of the experiment 
is to permit the passage of a discharge, thus enabling spectra 
appropriate to extremely low pressures of other gases present in 
the tube to be excited. J. S. G. T. 

The Series Spectrum of Trebly-ionised Silicon (SP). 

A. Fowler (Proc, Boy, Soc,, 1923, [A], 103, 413—429), — ^Numerous 
new lines of silicon have been observed and have been classified in 
four groups, in extension of the groupings made by Lockyer in con- 
nexion with stellar spectra. The four groups represent successive 
stages of ionisation, and are designated Si*, Sr*, Si***, and SP* 
The spectra consist alternately of triplets and doublets, and the 
series constant heis successive values N, 4A^, QN, and 16iV', where 
N is the series constant for hydrogen. The value 16.^ for the 
scries constant of SP is fully estabfished by the new data. The 
sp^trum resembles that of neutral sodium Na*, but the main 
series corresponding with the familiar series of Na* are in the extreme 
ultra-violet. The secondary series which fall partly within the 
ordinary range of observation, correspond with series occurring 
in the infra-red in the case of Na*. A comparison of the series 
spectra of the elements SP, Al***, Mg**, and Na*, the atoms of 

17—2 
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which are characterised by the same number and distribution of 
external electrons whilst the nuclei differ in charge and mass, 
indicates that differences in the four spectra are to be attributed 
maiuly to differences in the nuclear charges, or to differences in 
the net charges of the atoms as a whole with respect to the electron 
producing the spectrum by its transitions from one quantum orbit 
to another. The respective doublet separations in the respective 
series are as follows: Na^, 17-18; 91*56; Al“^ 238; SP, 

460. These and the series terms exhibit greater regularity than 
those for elements of the same chemical group. The largest term 
in the SP series system corresponds with the l(o-) or 3o-(Bohr) 
term and is equal to 364,117, corresponding with a value of the 
ionisation potential equal to 44*95 volts. J. S. G. T. 

Regularities in the Band Spectrum of Silicon. C. Poblezza 
(Oazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 215 — ^224; cf. this voL, ii, 198). — The bands 
observed by the author in the arc spectrum of silicon and also 
those obtained by de Gramont and Watteville (A., 1908, ii, 909) by 
burning silicon chloride or by passing a spark between silicon 
electrodes may be grouped into the five series : (1) 1/A~37812+ 
1185*5m+6*25m2(m=0, 1, 2, 3, 4); (2) l/X=:36288+1170*6wi+ 
5*2m2(m=0, 1, 2, 5, 6); (3) l/X*-=35966+1152*2w+5*95w2(w-= 
0, 1, 4, 5, 6, 7); (4) l/X=35632+1139w+6*2wi2(W’~=0, 4); (5) 
l/A=38738+1170^8m+4*4m2(m— 0). As regards the grouping in 
series, it is shown that, just as for the line spectra, the arc spectrum 
of silicon is intermediate to the flame and spark spectra, as regards 
both the number and the intensity of the bands. T. H. P. 

The Explosion Spectra of the Alkaline-earth Metals. 

R. A. Sawter and A. L. Becker {Astrophys, J., 1923, 57, 98 — 
113; cf. A., 1922, ii, 242, 803; Anderson, Astrophys. J., 1920, 
51, 37). — ^The explosion spectra of the chlorides of barium, calcium, 
magnesium, and strontium between X 2280 and X 4550 have been 
investigated, using the asbestos fibre method, and found, in agree- 
ment with the theoretical conclusions of Saha and of Sommerfeld, 
to be almost pure spark spectra, consisting chiefly of the doublets 
of the first and second subordinate series, 2p — md and 2p — ms. 
Only the fundamental singlet arc line 1;S-2P appears, with a 
relative intensity corresponding with that in the spectra of the 
solar chromosphere and class B stars. So small an amount of 
material is required to give explosion spectra that lines due to 
copper, zinc, aluminium, lead, carbon, and nitrogen present as 
impurities were prominent ; lines of chlorine, hydrogen, and oxygen 
were not detected. A. A. E. 

Rdntgen Ray Spectroscopic Measurements. Rdntgen Ray 
Spectra. Elis Hjalmar (Z. Physik, 1923, 15, 65—109).— 
Particulars are given of the determination of the Jf-series of lines 
in the Xray spectra of uranium, thorium, bismuth, lead, thallium, 
gold, platinum, iridium, osmiiun, tungsten, tantalum, lutecium, 
ytterbium, erbium, holmium, and dysprosium, and of the ^'-series 
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of lines of uranium, thorium, and bismuth. In the case of tibe 
if-series, the complexity of the strong lines is established. Certain 
new lines are recorded and arranged in the general classification of 
X-ray spectra. The validity of the combination principle in the 
case of these lines is established. Certain N, 0, and P levels can 
be calculated from them, and the values agree with those deter- 
mined by Coster and Bohr. Hie results in the case of the JV-series 
are in agreement with previous results. 

The existence of differences in the calculated values of the wave- 
length of a line when determined by the application of Bragg’s 
formula nX=2dsin<^ to spectra of different orders is definitely 
established. The experimental results in this connexion are 
critically examined, and it is shown that the reflection theory of the 
production of the lines due to Ewald (Ann. Physik, 1917, [iv], 54, 
619), leading to the relation log (sin <^/n)=const.+-d/n*, where il is a 
constant, is alone compatible with the determinations, and affords 
results according in some measure with the deviations from a 
constant value observed in the various orders of spectra. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Arc Spectrum of Celtium. Jacques Bardbt (Compt. 
rend.y 1923, 176, 1711 — L712). — complete list is given of the 
wave-lengths of the lines of the arc spectrum of celtium, the 
material employed for the research being zirconium containing 
besides celtium only a trace of lead. The measurements were made 
over the region comprised between 2300 and 3500 A. G. F. M. 

The JL-Series of Hafnium. August 2Acbk: (Z. Physik, 1923, 
15, 31 — 32). — A hafnium preparation, a mixture of hafnium and 
zirconium oxides, has been used for the measurement of the i-series. 
The stronger lines have been measured by the absolute method. 
The values of K were at, 1566,14; On, 1576,70; Pt, 1370,17; p 2 » 
1323,6; Pg, 1349,1. W. E. G. 

Absorption in Iodine and Other Vapours. K. Vogt and 
J. Koenigsbueger (Z, Physik, 1923, 13, 292 — 311). — ^The selective 
absorption, absorption bands, and lines of iodine vapour, of bromine 
and nitrogen peroxide vapours, have been measured over a range 
of temperatures, pressures, and thicknesses. The selective absorp- 
tion of iodine broadens with increase in temperature, the maximum 
retaining its position unchanged, but the amount of absorption 
being smaller at the higher temperatures. The selective and band 
absorption become fainter above 600°, giving rise to a t 3 ^ical line 
spectrum. The selective and band absorption are to be ascribed 
to the molecule or to some condition peculiar to molecule formation. 
Beer’s law holds for iodine only up to thicknesses, 5*10“®. Experi- 
ments with bromine confirmed the limits of applicability of this 
law given by Ribaud. Addition of air increased the absorption 
slightly on the short wave-length side and to a considerable extent 
on the long wave-length side of the maximum. Calculation of 
the selective absorption and comparison with the experimental 
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values have been made, and better agreement is obtaii^d on the 
short wave-length side than on the long wave-length side of the 
maximum. The number of molecules taong part in the continuous 
absorption at any moment is 1/100 of the total present. The band 
spectrum of iodine at low densities possesses a channelled appear- 
ance, which disappears on raising the density. At high densities, 
the single absorption lines of bromine became broadened, as did 
also a number of iodine, bromine, and nitrogen peroxide lines when 
the density was increased by the addition of foreign g^es. The 
cause of this widening is traced to the molecular collisions. The 
rotation Doppler-effect does not occur to an appreciable extent. 

W. E. G. 

The Absorption of Near Ultra-red Radiation by Carbon 
Dioxide. Junz6 6kubo (8cL Rep, TShoku Imp, Univ,, 1923, 
12, 39 — 43). — ^It is shown that in agreement with the results of 
Hertz (A,, 1911, ii, 830) and of Bahr (A., 1913, ii, 6) the near ultra- 
red absorption spectrum of gaseous carbon dioxide comprises intense 
bands at AA. 2*71 and 2*77 fx and a somewhat weaker band at X 2*61 fi. 
In addition, feebler maxima occur at XX 3*02, 2*99, 2*97, 2*93, 2*88, 
2-84, 2*81, 2*73, 2*67, 2*63, 2*57, 2*53, 2*48, 2*44, 2*40, 2*37, 2*34, 
and 2*29 fi. These weaker maxima are not so prominent as in the 
case of the spectra of diatomic molecules, e.c., hydrochloric acid. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Eugenol and iao- 
Eugenol. Gartha Thompson (T., 1923, 123, 1694 — 1597). 

Absorption Spectra of Sulphuric and Nitrated Solutions 
of Phenanthroxazine and Phenanthrazine. B. Fobesti and 
R. Martorblli (Oazzettay 1923, 53, i, 262 — ^264). — Examination 
of the absorption spectra of sulphuric acid solutions, with and 
without addition of a nitrate, of phenanthroxazine and phen- 
anthrazine and of a mixture of 77*4 parts of the former with 22*6 
parts of the latter, confirms the results previously obtained (A., 

1922, i, 1062; ii, 524). Sulphuric acid solutions of phenanthrox- 
azine exhibit an absorption band at about 500 fifi and an absorption 
decreasing continuously from the extreme red to about 560 /i/a ; 
when nitrate is present, an intense absorption band is shown at 
about 676 /x/a and a slight absorption in the violet. With phen- 
anthrazine, a sharp absorption band occurs at about 620 /a/a and a 
moderate absorption in the extreme violet ; when nitrate is present, 
the absorption begins at about 600 /a/a and increases rapidly towards 
the violet, culminating in a band at about 470 /a/a. Absorption 
curves deduced from photographs of the spectra are given. 

T. H. P. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Alkaloids of the 
teoQuinoline Group. Narceine. Pierre Steiner ICompt, rend., 

1923, 176, 1379—1381; cf. Hartley, A., 1885, 1174; Bobbie and 
Liauder, T,, 1903, 83, 606). — ^The study of the ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum by Henri's method shows a large band the maximum 
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of which lies at A.s:2707 A. with a mazunnm absoiption coefficient 
of €=9800, the minimum values being X=2539A. and c=8000. 
A diagram is given which shows the spectrum of narceine in com- 
parison with '^ose of narootine, opianic acid, and hydrocotamine ; 
certain similarities in the curves are pointed out. It is stated that 
a spectrographic estimation of 0*05 mg. of narceine in 2 c.c. of 
solvent may be effected. H. J. E. 

Phosphorescence caused by Active Nitrc^en. W. Jsvons 
{Nature, 1923, 111, 706 — ^706; cf. Lewis, this vol., ii, 361). — ^In 
the course of an observation of the spectrum resulting from the 
introduction of aluminium chloride vapour into a stream of active 
nitrogen, it was noticed that after long exposure a solid deposit 
was produced which exhibited a bright green fluorescence when 
brought into contact with active nitrogen some days later. 

A. A. E. 

Photochemical Studies. XVI. The In^plicabUity of the 
Photoelectric Law to Photochemical Beactions. J. Plot- 
NIKOW (Z. wise. Pholochem., 1923, 22, 110 — 116). — ^Prom a review 
of recent work on the subject, the author concludes that Einstein’s 
photoelectric law expressed by the equation mv^l2=hv, in which 
the symbols have the customary signiflcance, is inapplicable to 
photochemical reactions (cf. A., 1922, ii, 248). J. S. 6. T. 

The Photochemical Decomposition of Solid Substances. 
Albert Noyes, jun. {ComjA, rend., 1923, 176, 1468 — 1470). — ^A 
theoretical paper in which Perrin’s radiation theory (A., 1919, 
ii, 177) is developed in the sense of a slight modification in dealing 
with solid substwces. This modification is necessary as a certain 
amount of energy is required to separate the molecules and also 
to remove the products of the decomposition from the surface. 
The reaction velocity for a given frequency is represented by 
dxjdt=kl(hv—hro), where I is the intensity of the Ught and Avq 
the energy used in separating the molecules from each other. If 
energy of several frequencies is used, the equation becomes dxfdi= 
— Ai'o)-|-(Ai' 2 — hi’o)-!- . . . +(hv» — hi'p)]. H. J. E. 

Inhibition of the Photochemical Decomposition of Hydrogen 
Peroxide Solutions, n. Wiixiam Theodore Anderson, jun., 
and Hugh Stott Taylor (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1210 — 
1217 ; cf . this vol., ii, 278). — ^Using the method previously described, 
the authors have investigated the decomposition <h hydrogen 
peroxide by ultra-violet light in the presence of a number of in- 
organic acids, bases, and salts as inhibitors of the decomposition. 
The inhibition constant is given for perchloric, nitric, smphuric, 
phosphoric, boric, and hydrochloric acids, sodium, pot^ium, 
ammonium, barium, ethylammonium, and phenylammonium 
hydroxides, sodiiun, potassium, ammonium, and magnesium sul- 
phates, sodium and barium nitrates, potassium perchlorate, sodium 
fluoride and chloride, ammonium chloride and bromide, potassium 
chloride and bromide, and barium bromide. With the exception 
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of the nitrates, which show a weak absorption of light throughout 
the ultra-violet, the substances are practically diactinic to the 
incident radiation. The bases are found to be excellent inhibitors, 
the acids good inhibitors, and the bromides and chlorides moderately 
strong inhibitors, whilst all other inorganic compounds examined 
were found to be without action. The inhibition was shown by 
neutral salt action to be a function of the concentration of the 
hydrogen-, chloride-, bromide-, and hydroxyl-ions. A tentative 
hypothesis of the mechanism of the action has been put forward 
which is based on an ionisation of the hydrogen peroxide, and the 
facts, which must be covered by any hypothesis of the action, have 
been enumerated. J. F. S. 

Reduction of Carbon Dioxide by Ultra-violet Light. H. A. 

Spobhr (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1184— *1187).— The author 
discusses briefly the work of Usher and Priestley (A., 1911, ii, 817), 
Stoklasa and Zdobnick^ (A., 1911, i, 178, 769), Berthelot and 
Gaudechon (A., 1910, i, 543), and Baly, Heilbron, and Barker 
(T., 1921, 119, 1025) on the action of ultra-violet light on carbon 
dioxide. The experiments have in many cases been repeated, but 
in no case has the production of formaldehyde been confiimed. 
Paracetaldehyde itself is shown to break up readily under the 
action of ultra-violet light, forming acetaldehyde and probably 
glycoUaldehyde, which at 60® readily passes into a hexose. Thus 
paracetaldehyde, far from being a protection against sugar form- 
ation, itself, quite independently of the presence of carbon dioxide, 
yields substances which reduce alkaline copper solutions. The 
author feels that in the publications named some essential condition 
or factor has been omitted in the description, or, failing this, a 
misinterpretation of experimental observations has occurred. 

J. F. S. 

Photochemistry of Potassium Permanganate. II. Ener- 
getics of the Photo-decomposition of Potassium Perman- 
ganate. E. K. Ripeal and ft. 6. W. Norrish {Proc, Boy. Soc., 
1923, [A], 103, 366 — 382). — ^In continuation of previous work 
(this vol., ii, 362), the authors have investigated the absorption 
spectrum of a O’OliV^-solution of potassium permanganate, more 
especially in the ultra-violet, in order to determine the wave- 
length of the light effecting the decomposition of potassium per- 
manganate, and to test the validity of Einstein’s photochemical 
law in this connexion. In the absorption spectrum, a band occurred 
between X\ 380 and 270 ft/x, with its head at X 313 /x/x, whilst 
beyond X 260 fxfi a second band commenced. The visible radiations 
of the mercury- vapour spectrum were not appreciably effective in 
decomposing potassium permanganate, and it is considered that 
the line at X 3128 A. is principally responsible for the photo-decom- 
position by mercury- vapour light. Assuming that the only photo- 
active line is at X 3128 A. and that the coefficient of absorption for 
green and yellow light is the same as for the ultra-violet light, it 
is shown that two quanta are probably concerned in the photo- 
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decomposition of the permanganate-ion. It was found that 
mixtures of potassium permanganate and oxalic acid were much 
more sensitive to ultra-violet light than to visible light. The 
mechanics of the photo-decomposition are discussed from the 
point of view of atomic structure suggested by Kossel, Lewis, and 
Langmuir. J. S. G. T. 

Action of Light on Double Tartrates. V. Volmae (Compt. 
rend,, 1923, 176, 1466 — 1467; cf. this voL, ii, 279). — Solutions 
of potassium antimonyl tartrate and the corresponding com^unds 
of arsenic, bismuth, copper, and iron undergo decomposition on 
exposure to ultra-violet light with liberation of the metal, the 
maximum effect being produced in the case of the bismuth com- 
pound. The simple salts of the same metals, both organic and 
inorganic, are quite stable under similar conditions. The conclusion 
is drawn that the heavy metal in the tartrates, occupies a position 
in the molecule in accordance with the constitution attributed to 
it by Jungfleisch. Potassium borotartrate furoishes an exception ; 
the author considers this to be due to the fact that it appears to 
be, not a definite compound, but a mixture. H. J. E. 

The Capture of Electrons by Swiftly Moving a-Particles. 

Bergen Davis {Nature, 1923, 111, 706). — ^The failure of an 
a-particle, when in the act of ionising a molecule, or immediately 
after, to attach one or more of the free electrons to itself may be 
due to the high velocity of the a-particle. When its velocity has 
fallen from 20*6x10® cm. /sec. to 8*2x10® cm. /sec. one electron is 
taken up, and at a velocity of 3*1 X 10® cm. /sec. the second electron 
is taken up. The limiting parabolic velocities for an electron 
falling into the iC-ring of (a) a doubly charged a-particle, and (6) one 
having a single charge are calculated to be 6*2 and 3*2 x 10® cm. /sec., 
respectively. It is therefore suggested that if the a-particle is 
moving with a velocity greater than that of the fall of an electron into 
the Jt-ring, the electron will fail to reach the Jf-ring and effect a 
combination. In that case, all a-rays, of whatever initial velocity, 
should capture the first and second electrons at the same velocity. 

A. A. E. 

The Employment of Normal Radium and Uranium Solu- 
tions for Exnanation Measurements. P. Ludewig and E. 
Lorenssr {Z, Physik, 1923, 13, 284 — ^291). — ^The constancy and 
usefulness of normal solutions of radium and uranium as standards 
for the determination of radioactive material has been tested by 
compamon of the amounts of emanation Uberated under comparable 
conditions from a number of radioactive solutions over wide intervals 
of time. A number of normal solutions of radium from the Physik- 
alisch Technischen Beichsanstalt, analysed by measurement of 
the emanation, agreed within 1%, and a series of uranium solutions 
prepared in the Freiberg Radium Institute agreed within 0*6% 
with the Reichsanstalt solutions. The temperature at which the 
emanation is transferred to the ionisation chamber does not play 

17* 
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aay part. The radium and oranium solutions showed no deterior- 
ation when tested over a period of twelve months. The accuracy 
of this method is about 1 %. W. £. Q. 

Electrolytic Dissociation of Hydrogen Selenide and 
Hydi‘<^en TeUuxide. ns Hlasko {J. Chim. Phya,, 1923, 20, 
167 — 172). — ^The electrical conductivity of sodium hydroselenide 
has been determined at 26® in an atmosphere of hydrogen and the 
following values of the molecular conductivity have been foimd, 
112, /U 50 Q 115, and fiiooo 118. From these values, the value of 
is deduced as 120*5, and since at this temperature the sodium 
ion has the value =50, the value of Ag,H' is about 70. Using 
the same method and apparatus, the electrical conductivity of 
solutions of hydrogen selenide has been measured at 25® in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen. He following data are recorded : 0 *lJ\r 
m= 17*9, *c=l*79xl0-«, a=0*0424, j:fl=ot*/(l-«)»=l- 88 x lO^*; 
0*0249f\^, /i=36*3, <c=8*80xl0-*, a=0*0836, ir=l-90xl0^; 
0*01372^, /i=460, ic=6*64xl0-*, a=0*1091, Z=l*88xl0-^; 
0*00817iVf, /i=69*5, k=4*86x 10-«, a=0*1410, Z=l* 86 xl(r*, the 
mean value of the ionisation constant, K, being 1*88x10^. A 
similar series of measurements has been made for hydrogen telluride 
solutions at 18°. The following data are recorded : 0*093.N^, fi= 66 , 
K=5*24xl0-», a=0148, Zg;T,=«‘‘/(l-a)D=2*40xlO-®; 0*06672\r, 
,1=63, k=4*216x 10-3, a=0166, A:=2*23 X lO"® ; 0*061732^^, , 1 = 66 , 
k= 4*061 X 10-®, a=0174, Z=2*26xl0-*; 0*060242/, ,i=67, k= 
4*061x10-®, a=0*176, ir=2*26 X 10-® ; 0*034422/, ^= 86 * 6 , ic= 
2*942x10-3, a=0*225, i:=2*22 X 10-® ; 0*023262/, /*= 107*5, ic= 
2 497X10-®, a=0*283, 2ir=2*69xl0^, 0*011862/, /ii=136, *=1*607 X 
10-®, a=0*360, Z=2*60xl0-», 0*002782/, /ii=208*6, *=6*79x10-*, 
a=0*649, A=r80xl0-®. The mean value of the dissociation con- 
stant is 2*27 X 10-*. According to the present experiments, hydrogen 
telluride is a stronger acid than hydrogen fluoride. The increase 
in the strength of the hydrogen acids of the elements of group VI 
thus increases rapidly with increasing atomic weight, as is shown 
by the dissociation constants of these substances thus : H 2 O, K= 
0*64x10-1* HjiS, £=0*91x10-1, HjSe, £=1*88x10-*, H/Ie, £= 
2*27x10-®. J. F. S. 

The Question of Unipolar Conductivity of Metallic Sul- 
phides. The Investigation of the Electrical Properties of 
Silver Sulphide and Cuprous Sulphide. Geoboi Gbioobs- 
viTSCH Ubazov {J. Buaa. Phya, Ghem. Hoc., 1919, 51, 311 — 362). — 
The conductivities of silver sulphide and cuprous sulphide were 
investigated at diflerent temperatures, using an alternating current. 
The samples investigated were prepared s}mthetically taking great 
precautions to ensure their uniformity, etc. It is shown that 
the conductivity of these sulphides changes with temperature in 
accordance with the formula A|=XoXe'^. The presence of excess 
of either metal or sulphur greatly increases the conductivity of the 
sulphides, mrticularly the presence of sulphur in cuprous sulphide. 
The transition points of the diflerent modiflcation of the sulphides 
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are dearly shown on the oonduotiTity curves. Both sulphides ue 
shown to decompose into their components under the influence 
of a direct current, as evidenced by the isolation of the components 
at the electrodes and the detection of a considerable back EM.F. 

G. A. R. K. 

The Critical and Dissociation Potentials of Hydrogen. 

A. B. Olson and Geobge Glockleb {Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1923, 
9, 122 — 126). — ^An apparatus is described for the measurement of 
the current voltage curves. The dissociation potential of hydrogen 
is found to be 3T6 volts. Values are obtained for the dissociation 
potentials of five members of the Lyman series. Breaks on the 
current voltage curves, corrected for the dissociation voltage, 3T6 
volts are recorded at 11’98, 12'68, 12'98, 13T4, and 13'24 volts, and 
these are in good agreement for the calculated values of the Lyman 
series. In addition, three breaks occur at 14-86, 15*35, and 15*62 
volts, which are ascribed to the hydrogen molecule. 

W. E. G. 

Lnxninoua Discharge in Bromine. A Possible Determina- 
tion of the Ionisation Potential of Bromine. W. Albert 
Noyes, jun. (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1192 — 1195). — ^Using 
practically the same apparatus and method as was previously 
employed in the investigation of the luminous discharge in iodine 
(this voL, ii, 209), the ionisation potential of bromine is found to 
be 12*5±0*5 volts. The fabt that for tubes of a given length 
approximately the same multiple of the ionisation potential of 
bromine as of iodine was obtained is accounted for by the higher 
heat of dissociation of bromine, the molecules having little or no 
electron affinity. The higher electron affinity of bromine would 
thus be counterbalanced by a lower concentration of the mon> 
atomic gas. The facts agree with the work of Gibson and Noyes 
on the sparking potentials in gases (A., 1922, ii, 812). J. F. S. 

The lonisii^ Potentials of Nitrc^n and Hydrc^n. H. D. 

Smyth {Nature, 1923, 111, 810; cf. Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 102, 
283). — ^In the case of nitrogen, the three critical potentials, 16*9, 
24*1±1*0, and 27*7±r0 volts, are interpreted as corresponding 
respectively to the transitions N , — >■ N 2 ++e“; Nj — >■ N+++ 
N+ 2e~ ; and N 2 — >■ 2N''*+2e~. If this is correct, the first ionising 
potential of atomic nitrogen is about 11 volts, and the second 
about 18 volts. The ionisation of molecular hydrogen in the 
neighbourhood of 16*5 volts does not appear usually to be accom> 
panied by dissociation. A. A. £. 

Collodion Membrane for Liquid Junctions. Harold A. 
Fales and Mortimer J. Stammelman (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
45, 1271 — 1272). — With the object of preventing the mechanical 
intermixing of one liquid with another during the measurement 
of hydrogen-ion concentrations by the E.M.F. method, the authors 
have covered the ends of the electrode vessels with a fihn of collodion. 
The membrane is best produced by allowing some collodion to 
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evaporate m the air until it becomes thick and then dipping the 
end of the syphon tube of the electrode vessel into it, withdrawing, 
and allowing the collodion to dry. This process is repeated several 
times. The membrane may only be used when the collodion is 
equally permeable to all the ions in the solutions used. If this is 
not the case, large potential differences wiU be set up owing to the 
setting up of the Donnan equilibria ; measurements given in 
the paper show that very constant EM.F, measurements can be 
obtained with this device. J. F. S. 


Calculation of Isoelectric Points. P. A. Levbne and Heney 
S. Sbois (J. Chem., 1923, 55, 801— 813).— On the assumption 
that the ionisation of each acidic and basic group in a poly-acidic, 
^ly-basic amphoteric substance takes place independently of the 
degree of ionisation of other groups in the molecule, the following 
approximate formula has been deiced for the isoelectric point of 
the ampholyte : I=V(S^a)/(Sjfir6) . Kw. The accurate expression 
IS also given in the original. Since the values of the dissociation 
constants of the weaker acidic and basic groups are negligible in 
comparison with those of the strongest, the above formula may be 
simpUfied, without much error, to l^VKalKb . Kw, in which Ka 
and Kb represent the dissociation constants of the strongest acidic 
arid basic groups, respectively. The latter formula is identical 
with the one usually employed for the calculation of the isoelectric 
point of a monoacidic, monobasic ampholyte. Using the above 
expressions for the calculation of the isoelectric point of aspartic 
acid, the value Px=2*76 was obtained in each case. E. S. 


Numbers of Sodium and Potassium in Mixed 
Chloride Solution. R. F, Schneider and S. A. Bealey (J 
Amer Ghent, Soc„ 1923, 45, 1121-1134).-The transport numbers 
of so^um arid potassium and the transport ratio have been deter- 
mined m mixtures of the chlorides of these metals in solutions 
vaiying in concentration from O IN to 1-62^. The ratio of the 
mol^u ar concentmtm^ of the two salts was variedfrom 3KC1 : INaCl 

conductivity of the mixtures have 
from^i ho ^^"^'^^^o^ductivitics have been calculated 

numbers and the equivalent conductivities of 

stow that thc Solu- 

tions are highly complex and in no way in accord with the Ghosh 
of complete dissociation. The mobiUty of the soSlim- 
lon at a total concentration of mN and a ratio of 3KC1 : INaCl 
has been shown to bo practically zero Tho rloTriofi v. ^ 
the calculated values and the exiJrEital vSue,^fj^“®f ^ 
ratios arc not due to hydration oHh“a^nf 
also to the formation of complexes in solution Tha « 
agr^ well with those of sSith a“d SlUA 
Smith and Webb (A 1920 ii i 24:7) and 

aodium-ioJ Sin 

above 0-2^^. Below this concentratioT^t\i concentration 
decreases with respect to that of the’ ^tas8i’um-Sm“^‘’£ 
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A., 1921, ii, 662. Various explanations of the behaviour observed 
are discussed. J. F. S. 

Production of Sulphuric Acid and Sodium Hydroxide by 
Electrolysis of Sodium Sulphate. E. B. Watson (J. 8oc. 
Chem, Ind., 1923, 42, 251 — 252t ). — ^By the electrolysis of 40% 
aqueous sodium sulphate solution, employing a platinum, iron, or 
copper cathode and a platinum, lead, or carbon anode, a current 
density of about 4 amperes per sq. dcm., and a potential difference 
between the electrodes of about 5 volts, starting the electrolysis at 
about 30® and allowing the temperature to rise to about 40®, con- 
version into sodium hydroxide and sulphuric acid can be effected 
with a current efficiency of about 90%, and an energy efficiency of 
about 50%, provided electrolysis is not carried beyond an average 
conversion of about 25%. Nearly all the sodium sulphate may be 
crystallised out of the alkaline liquor, leaving sodium hydroxide 
in the mother-liquor nearly pure, and sodium hydrogen sulphate 
may be similarly obtained from the acid liquor. Sulphuric acid 
is best produced from the sodium hydrogen sulphate by distillation. 

J. S. G. T. 

Electrochemical Properties of Bismuth and Antimony in 
Alkaline Solution. 6. Grubb and F. Schweigardt (Z. Elektro - 
Qhem., 1923, 29, 257 — ^264). — ^The behaviour of bismuth and anti- 
mony employed as anode m solutions of sodium hydroxide and 
potassium hydroxide has been investigated. Both bismuth and 
antimony dissolve anodically in the form of tervalent ions in strong 
alkali solution. Thus, as much as 1 g. of bismuth may be dis- 
solved in 1 litre of concentrated alkali hydroxide solution, with the 
formation of an alkali bismuthite. The anode then becomes 
passive and covered with coloured higher oxides of bismuth. In 
the case of antimony, concentrated solutions of potassium anti- 
monite may be obtained in this manner without the anode being 
rendered passive. Passivity of the antimony anode results, how- 
ever, if the current density exceeds 7*5 amperes per sq. dcm., and 
the anode then becomes covered with a white non-conducting 
layer of oxide, A solution of potassium antimonite is a strong 
reducing agent and readily absorbs oxygen from the air. The 
process of its electrolytic oxidation at a polished platinum electrode 
is not, however, reversible, and it is shown that production of 
potassium antimonate in this manner is effected, not by a direct 
process of anodic oxidation, but owing to the oxidising action of 
oxygen evolved in the form of gas at the electrode. The electrode 
potential, c, of antimony in a lOA^-solution of potassium hydroxide 
at 20®, the process of solution being represented by Sb+40H'+ 
3@ — ►Sb02'+2H20, is given by €=— 0*675+0*058/3iogcsbO,'. 
For the oxidation process to antimonate, the corresponding equation 
is Sb 02 '+ 20 H'+ 2 @ — >Sb 03 '+H 20 , and the value of c is given 
by €= —0*589 +0*058 log (csbo//c8bo.0/2. The value of the elec- 
trode potential of antimony in a solution containing 1 g. ion of 
SbOs' in lOA'-potassium hydroxide solution is —0*641 volt. The 
value of the antimonite-antimonate potential difference is reduced 
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as the alkalinity of the solution is increased, and is determined by 
the OH' concentration of the solution. J. S. G. T. 

Thermostats. A. Tian (J. Chim. Phys., 1923, 20, 132—166).— 
A general discussion on the erection of thermostats. A method is 
described whereby a thermostat having several ranges may be 
constructed. J. F. S. 

Critical Quantities. W. Hbbz and Eberhabd Nbukieoh 
{Z. phydkcA, Chem., 1923, 104, 433—450). — ^The authors record a 
number of determinations of critical temperature, density, and 
pressure. These include the following : chloroform, t<,=262*6± 
0*2®, dc 0’496; diethyl amine, ic 223'8±0-2®, dc 0*243; triethyl- 
amide, tc 262*2 ±0*2°, de 0*267; acetone, te 236*6±0'2®, dc 0*252; 
methyl sulphide, tc 229*0 ±0*2°, dc 0*301 ; ethyl bromide, 230*8 ± 
0*2°, dc 0*607; ^i-butyl alcohol, pc 48*4±0*5 atm.; pyridine 
Pc ^*0±0*5 atm., phenol, pc 60*5±0*5 atm.; o-cresol, pc 49*4± 
0*6 atm.; p-cresol, Pc 50*8 ±0*5 atm.; ethyl bromide, pc 61 *6 ± 
0*6 atm. ; monomethylaniline, pc 61*3±0*5 atm. The values have 
been used for testing some of the numerous formulae connecting 
these values with other physical properties. J. F. S. 

Thermal Data relating to Condensed Hydrogen. Fbanz 
Simon and Fritz Lange (Z. Physik, 1923, 15, 312 — 321). — A 
comparatively simple form of thermostat for attaining, by the 
use of liquid hydrogen, temperatures down to 9° abs. is described, 
and its application to determine thermal data relating to liquid 
and solid hydrogen detailed. The authors find that the molecular 
heat of solid hydrogen can be expressed in terms of the absolute 
temperature by means of a single Debye function, taking pv=91, 
the limit of error being ±1*6%. The result indicates that solid 
hydrogen must be considered thermally as monatomic. Within 
the same limit of error, the molecular heat of liquid hydrogen 
between 16° and 19° abs. is expressed in terms of the absolute 
temperature T by 0*33±0*206r. The molecular heat of fusion 
is 28*0 ±0*15 cals., and the molecular heat of evaporation of 
liquid hydrogen between 14° and 20° abs. is represented by 
219*7—0*27 (T~16*6)2±l*l cals. J. S. G. T. 

The Chemical Constant of Hydrogen. Franz Simon (Z. 
Physik^ 1923, 15, 307 — 311). — ^Thermal data relating to solid 
hydrogen determined by Simon and Lange (cf. preceding abstract) 
are applied to calculate the value of the chemical constant of 
hydrogen. The value so calculated for C is — Mli±0*030 which 
leads to the value (7o(=C— l*51og Jf)— 1-667±0*030, which is in 
close agreement with the theoretical value, C0= —1*688. Values 
of the vapour pressure of solid hydrogen in cm. of mercury between 
7° and 13*94° abs. are calculated by means of the formula log 

-^p+2-6 log T-^j^^^^dT+5-30+10riOT»+i.e7X 

IQ-IIT^+O'noo, where T is the absolute temperature and E (91) 
the Debye function taking pv=91. j. s. Q. T. 
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Influence of Surface Tension on Melting and Freezing. 

Ernst Bib (Z. •physikdl. Chem.y 1923, 104, 364 — 362). — theoretical 
paper in which, after a general survey of the influence of surface 
tension on the melting and freezing points, it is shown that the 
thermodynamic investigations of Pavlov (A., 1909, ii, 19, 295; 
1910, ii, 1033) on this subject are untenable. The influence of 
surface tension on the melting point has been developed thermo- 
dynamically, and formulsB have been deduced showing the change 
in melting point. One of these has the form Tjr— To=252,8,To/^^^*> 
where Tk is the melting point when the surface tension is taien 
into account, Tq when the surface tension is neglected, /Sgts* 
free energy per unit surface at the interface liquid solid, is the 
density of the solid phase, g, the latent heat of fusion, and r the 
radius of curvature of the solid particle. It is shown that a liquid 
may be supercooled, but only in exceptional ‘cases may a solid 
be superheated. The indefiniteness of the melting point of amor- 
phous substances, and particularly of crypto-ciystallme substances, 
is explained by the variation of the size of the particles. A new 
h3rpothe8is of the structure of glasses is put forward, which differs 
from that put forward by Tammann (“ Metallographie,** Leipzig, 
1914). The points of difference in the two hypotheses are dis- 
cussed, and an experimental method of deciding between the two 
hypotheses is indicated. J. F. S. 

Theory of El6ctrol3rte8. Lowering of the Freezing Point 
and Related Phenomena. P. Dbbyb and E. HAckel {Physikal, 
Z., 1923, 24, 185 — ^206). — ^A mathematical paper in which the 
authors discuss the physico-chemical properties of electrolytes in 
connexion with the theory of electrolytes. Among other results, 
the following statements are arrived at. 1. For all electrolytes 
in low concentrations the percentage divergence of the lowering 
of the freezing point from the classical value is proportional to 
the square root of the concentration. 2. If the dissolved molecule 
dissociates into Vi , . .v, ions of different kinds with valencies 
Zi , , . z,y then for ^lute solutions the percentage divergence of the 
lowering of the freezing point from the classical value is propor- 
tional to a valency factor where 3* 

dilute solutions, the percentage divergence of the lowering of the 
freezing point from the classical value is inversely proportional to 
the th^ halves power of the dielectric constant of the solvent. 
These three statements represent limiting conditions. The authors 
are of the opinion that their calculations fully confirm the hypo- 
thesis that the strong electrolytes are completely ionised in solution. 

3* F% S. 

Fused Salts, n. W. Hebz (Z. Elektrochem.y 1923, 29, 274 — 
276; of. A., 1922, ii, 739). — ^Using Stefan’s formula for the internal 
pressure of a liquid expressed in terms of the latent heat of evapor- 
ation and the specific volume of the liauid, values are deduced for 
the respective internal pressures of the fused halide salts of lithium, 
sodium, potassium, rubidium, and cmiurn. The values range 
from 7,660 atmospheres in the case of rubidium iodide to 69,800 
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atmospheres for lithium fluoride. Caesium iodide is the only 
exception to the rule that the value of the internal pressure de- 
crease with increase of atomic weight of either the alkali or halide 
constituent of the salt, the value in this case being too high to 
conform with the rule. Values of the diameters of molecules of 
the respective fused salts, calculated by means of Ostwald’s formula, 
range from 0-23 X 10”^ cm. in the case of lithium fluoride to 0-56 X 
10”® cm. for caesium bromide. The values, generally, are of the 
order of one-half or one-third those calculated by Lorenz. The 
product of the coefficients of thermal expansion oi the fused salts 
and their respective boiling points on the absolute scale is very 
approximately a constant. Values of the respective critical 
pressures of the fused salts calculated by the application of Walden’s 
formula (A., 1909, ii, 547) must be regarded only as lower limits, 
as molecular association occurs in the fused salts. J. S. G. T. 


Vapour Pressure and Density of Sodium Chloride Solutions. 

W. R. Bouspield and C. Elspeth Boxtsfield (Proc. Roy, Soc., 
1923, [A]y 103, 429 — 443). — Standard values of the respective 
vapour pressures and densities of aqueous solutions of sodium 
chloride at 18° are given for the whole range of possible concen- 
trations, viz., 0 — 26% of sodium chloride by weight. P denoting 
the percentage of sodium chloride, p the vapour pressure of water 
at 18°, taken as 15*383 mm. of mercury, and the lowering of 
vapour pressure due to solution of sodium chloride, the authors 
find: for P = 26*05 to 22*45, Sp/p = 0*0363 + 0*00694P + 
0 0001434P2 ; for P=22*45 to 14*90, Sp/p=0*0263+0*0016P+ 
0*0002576P2; for P^ 14*90 to 6*92, 8p/p=0*0051+0*00437P+ 
0*0001666P2; for P=5*55 to 1*40, Sp/p^0 00613P+0*000012P2. 
The values of the density, Pj^g, of the solutions at 18° are given bv 
the relation Pi8=0*99862 +0*0071 12P+0-0000168P2, correctly to 
within ±0*00002. A simple method, for the determination of 
approximate values of the molecular weights of substances, based 
on the result that for values of P between 1 and 5%, the values 
of dp/p and of P aie nearly proportional to Bp is described. 

J. S. G. T. 


Polysaccharides. XIX. The Heats of Combustion of the 

(Ildv. Chim. Ada. 

1923, 6, 396 Wl; cf. A., 1922, i, 1119). — The heat of combus- 
tion of lactose has been redetermined, and the value found 3948 
cal agrees well with those for maltose (3949), cellobiose (39441 
and sucrose (3945). The values found for lactose acetate (4460) 
““5^ • octa-acetate (4472) agree well with the calculated 

value, ^66, for the wta-acetates of the disaccharides. The heat 
of combiMtion of anhydrous galactose found, 3720 to 3723-8 is 
about 20 cal. lower than t^ values for dextrose and Isevulose, 

difficulty of obtaining it quite free from 

water, value found for galactose penta-acetate (4422-6) is how- 

^r, practi^Ily identical with that of glucose penta-aoetate (4424-5) 
^ of IsBvoglucosantriacetate, 4630-5) asaJa 

well with the value calculated from that of Issvoglucosan ^33 
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Glucose-aP-anhydride-3 : 6 : 6-triacetate gave the value 4594*8, 
in accordance with the rule that a-anhydrides have higher heats 
of combustion. The heat of combustion of glucosan should show 
whether or no it is an a-anhydride, but attempts to obtain it in 
a pure crystalline condition suitable for the work by the dehydration 
of dextrose were not successful. The heats of combustion do not 
support the opinion of Haworth and Law (T., 1916, 109, 1314) 
that IflBvulose and sucrose contain an ethylene oxide group. 

The heat of combustion of rhamnose is 4379 cal.; rhamnose 
triacetate, 4654*8 cal. (calc. 4643); arabinose, 3731 cal.; xylose, 
3735 cal.; xylan, 4242*8 cal.; xylan diacetate, 4548 to 4535 cal. 
The value for xylan calculated from xylose is 4260 cal. and from 
xylan diacetaft 4266 cal., so the value found is evidently too low, 
probably on account of impurity in the xylan used for the deter- 
mination. " E. H. R. 

Free Energy and Heat of Formation of Zinc Iodide. T. J. 
Webb (J. Physical Chem., 1923, 27, 448 — 454). — ^With the object 
of determining the heat of formation of zinc iodide and with the 
further object of testing the Nemst heat theorem, the author has 
measured the E,M.F. of the cell ZnHg(10%)|Znl2(sat)||AgI . Ag 
at 25° and 18°. The decrease of the free energy and the temperature 
coefficient of the free energy have been calculated from the E,M,F. 
measurements. The EM.F. of the cell is found to be 0*39872 
volt at 25° and 0*39938 volt at 18°, and the temperature coefficient 
—0*000094 volt /degree, which gives the value 19*7 Cal. as the heat 
of the reaction Zn+2AgI=Znl2+2Ag. Since the heat of form- 
ation of two molecules of silver iodide is 30*2 Cal., the heat of 
formation of zinc iodide is 49*9 Cal. A direct calorimetric deter- 
mination of the heat of formation of zinc iodide has been carried 
out and the value 49*8 Cal. obtained. The heat of solution of 
zinc iodide is found to be ll*6-t;0*3 Cal. J. F. S. 

The Heat of Formation of some Isomorphous Mixtures 
of Oi^anic Compounds. N. N. Nagornov (J, Muss, Phys, 
Chem, Soc,, 1919, 51, 301 — ^310). — ^The heate of formation of the 
following pairs of organic compounds which are known to form 
isomorphous mixtures were determined ; chlorocinnamaldehyde 
and bromocinnamaldehyde ; p-diohloro- and p-dibromo-benzenes ; 
and p-dichloro- and p-chloroiodo-benzcnes. The method of in- 
vestigation consisted in observing the difference in the heat of 
solution in benzene of the isomorphous mixtures (prepared by 
melting together the components and subsequently powdering the 
fused mass) and ordinary mixtures of the compounds in question. 
It is shown that these isomorphous mixtures, like those of inor- 
ganic salts, are produced with absorption of heat which is least 
in the first pair of substances, the mixture of which shows a liquidus 
curve above the straight line joining their melting point (Kiister, 
A., 1892, 396); it is greatest in the third pair of substances the 
mixture of wMch shows a liquidus curve passing through a mini- 
mum below the melting point of the more fusible component 
(A., 1911, i, 27). The system naphthalene-wi-dinitrob^zene 
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which forms a definite compound was also investigated, and it is 
shown that when the components are melted together in the correct 
proportions the heat of solution of the product differs from that 
of a mechanical mixture; the compound is, however, completely 
dissociated in benzene solution ; the heat of formation of the com- 
poimd is —165 cal. The system naphthalene-p-dibromobenzene, 
which merely forms a eutectic corresponding with 40% naphthalene, 
was investigated for comparison; the formation of the eutectic is 
found to be unaccompanied by any absorption of heat. 

G. A. R. K. 

Some Density Determinations. A. C. Eoerton and W. B. 
Lek (Proc, Boy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 487— 499).— The accuracy 
of the Archimedes method of determining densities is increased 
by using certain mobile and heavy organic liquids such as ethylene 
dibromido and carbon tetrachloride, which reduce air-bubble 
difficulties and damping. The respective boiling points, at 760 mm. 
pressure, of ethylene dibromide and carbon tetrachloride were 
found to be 131-65±0-r and 76-7±0-r. The following values 
were found for the density of ethylene dibromide at the various 
temperatures specified: 16-68®, 2-188632; 16-26®, 2-187440* 

16-87®, 2-186211; 17-33®, 2-185210; 17-79®, 2*184333; 18-29®! 
2-1832«; 18-95®, 2-181847; 19-51®, 2*180750. The results are 
probably correct to within 0*000006. Corresponding results for 
carbon tetrachloride were obtained as follows: 15*67®, 1-60258- 
}K2^VK' 1649M-60100: 17.16M.59982; 17.75M.59834; 
1b’2o , 1-59763 ; and are probably correct to 0-00006. A method 
of preparing a sample of lead or cadmium suitable for the deter- 
^ation of density, and involving filtering, casting, and heating 
the mejw m a vacuum is described. From nine determinations on 
three different samples of metal, the density of lead at 20° was 
found to be 11-3437, correct to 1 part in 100,000 parts. Values 
of the drasity of uranium lead, determined at 16-3°, were 11-2957 

'Atomic weight of the metal 
equal to 206--6. The value of the density of cadmium was found 

The Pressure of Gaseous Mixtures. I. Masson and T p T 7 
Dollby {Proe. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, fi^i^sT-With a^ew 
to determme the validity or otherwise of the lawsVaddS 
volume and pressures in the case of binary mixtures of 
the authors have mvestigated the isothermal behaviour at ^° of 
Inures of et^lene, argon, and oxygen at pressures nn trf 
aWpheres. The results indicate that the volume^ »n 
ethylene mixture is usuaUy markedly greater tW 
the separate volumes, all being me^il?^ ti,r? 

The maximum relative differeni ooSTjt a 

rto-t 75 .UOCI*,™. WHh . fi»d 
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particular molecular ratio for which the difierence attains a maxi- 
mum positive value. This optimum ratio depends on the mixture- 
pressure and varies between about 76 and 46 molecules of ethylene %, 
Mixtures rich in ethylene and measured at the higher pressures 
approach the additive volume more nearly and eventually the 
volume-differences become negative. In the case of argon-oxygen 
mixtures, a very smaU positive difference in total volume is found. 
When oxygen is mixed with ethylene, the volume differences are 
slightly larger than those occurring in the case of argon-ethylene 
mixtures. In the case of argon-ethylene mixtures rich in ethylene 
and under high pressures, the total pressure is greater than the 
sum of those, of the constituents taken separately. At moderate 
densities, where the mixtures are less rich in ethylene or under 
lower pressures, the pressure of the mixture is less than the additive 
value. In the case of argon-oxygen mixtures, the deviations 
from the additive value of the pressure are much smaller than those 
characterising the ethylene-argon mixtures, wd their sign is that 
of a cohesion effect, tending towards an upper limit. With oxygen- 
ethylene mixtures, the deviations of pressures approximate to 
those of the corresponding argon-ethylene mixtures. The maxi- 
mum decrease from the additive value occurs at an optimum 
molecular composition of 50 — 60% of ethylene. The results 
indicate that whilst both the law of additive volumes and the law 
of additive pressures are invalid, the former is the more inaccurate. 
The latter fails because it neglects the fact that the space in which 
each gas is enclosed is already partly filled by molecules of the other, 
and because no allowance is made for the mutual attraction betw^een 
molecules of one constituent and those of the other. The attrac- 
tions of oxygen and argon molecules for ethylene molecules are 
substantially the same. Assuming that internal pressure or cohe- 
sion in a gas of moderate density is due partly to the formation of 
molecular aggregates of varying complexity, the authors conclude 
that at the ordinary temperature these complexes are in reversible 
equilibrium with their original constituents. Begarded from the 
point of view of the current electronic theoiy of molecular structure, 
it would appear that molecular cohesion between any two gases 
would be that of the gas or gases of the argon group the electronic 
configurations of which the gases simulate. J. S. G. T. 

The Viscosity of Lubricating Oils at Low Temperatures. 

Masatoshi Okoghi and Masaiohi Majoia (Rikwagahi Kenkyujo 
Ihd, 1923, 2, 23 — 37). — ^The viscosity was measured by passing 
the oil through a glass capillary (10 cm. long) by the aid of suction 
or of compressed air, at temperatures varsdng from 27® to —18°. 
Prom the data, the viscosities were calc^ated by the formula : 
7;=a=iri?*/8Fi . (P^— P<), where P=sradius of the capillary, 
volume of oil flowing through the capillaiy, I=length of the capillary, 
and Pg and P<=pressures of the oil at the exit and entrance of the 
capillary. The results were given in tables and diagrams. The 
oib us^ for the investigation were as follows : (1) rape seed-, 
(2) gingell-, (3) refined rape seed-, (4) camellia-, (5) mobile-. 
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(6) soja bean-, (7) spindle-, (8) whale-, (9) olive-, and (10) machine- 
oils, (11) petroleum, (12) liquid paraffin, and some mixtures. 
Hie increase of viscosity owing to the decrease of temperature 
is almost expressed by hyperbola; the formula 6)i/« is 

proposed, where a, a, and b are constants. The values of rj calculated 
from the formula are almost identical with the experimental figures. 
But in (2), (6), and (8), they do not coincide at low temperatures, 
and some critical temperatures were observed, due to the formation 
of solid particles. The increase of 7} of petroleum by lowering the 
temperature is very small, and with other oils is decreased by 
addition of petroleum. K. K. 

Sorption Capacity of Carbon. J. B. Febtij (J. Soc, Chem. 
Ind,f 1923, 42, 242— 244t). — ^The author has investigated the 
sorptive power and catalytic activity of carbon prepared in various 
ways. Six different varieties of carbon were prepared and examined. 
(1) Sucrose was carbonised at as low a temperature as possible 
and the product purified; (2) material obtained as above was 
heated in a vacuum for two hours at COO'^; (3) material as in (1) 
was heated at 900® for two hours in a vacuum ; (4) a solution of 
100 g. of sucrose in 100 c.c. of water was mixed with 50 g. of zinc 
chloride in 100 c.c. of water, evaporated to dryness, and carbonised. 
The material was purified with hydrochloric acid and washed until 
all chloride had been removed, dried, and heated in a vacuum at 
600® for two hours ; (5) fifty g. of zinc chloride were melted and 
100 g. of sucrose slowly added ; the resulting carbon was purified ; 
(6) fifty g. of pure kieselguhr were made into a paste with a con- 
centrated solution of sucrose, dried, and carbonised. The six 
forms were then treated with 25 c.c. of A^/lO-iodine solution and 
the amount sorbed determined after five minutes, thirty minutes, 
two hours, and twenty-four hours. The results show that the 
activity is much improved by heat treatment and by the mixing 
with kieselguhr and zinc chlorides. The catalytic activity of 
varieties (1), (2), and (3) was compared by measuring the decom- 
position of hydrogen peroxide at 18® in the presence of these sub- 
stances. The results shSw that the catalytic activity is increased 
by heat treatment and that the activity gradually decreases as 
the reaction progresses. On keeping, the activity of the carbon 
appears to decay, and the decay becomes more permanent the 
longer the carbon is preserved. The increased activity is attri- 
buted by the author to the breaking down of complex carbon 
molecules into something simpler and so increasing the attractive 
force. J. F, jg. 

Adsorption by Activated Sugar Charcoal. II. F. E. 

Bartell and E. J. I^er (J, Amer, Chem. 8oc,, 1923, 45, 1106— 
1115; cf. A., 1922, ii, 741). — ^The hydrolytic adsorption of sodium 
picrate, ammonium picrate, sodium eosin, and ammonium eosin 
by ash-free sugar charcoal, and the relative adsorption of a number 
of acids and bases by the same adsorbent has been determined, 
and finally the change in the hydrogen-ion concentration of a 
number of aqueous solutions of salts due to adsorption has also been 
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determined. It is shown that the adsorption of acid dyes is accom- 
panied by considerable hydrolysis and liberation of alkali hydroxide, 
which remains in solution. Ashless sugar charcoal does not adsorb 
the strong inorganic bases. The adsorption of a salt of a strong 
base and a readily adsorbed acid results in hydrolysis and the 
liberation of the free base. The effect on adsorption of the substi- 
tution of hydroxyl and amino-groups in organic acids has been 
investigated, and it is shown that the introduction of the hydroxyl 
group decreases the adsorption of the acid to a more or less marked 
extent, depending on the nature of the acid into which it is intro- 
duced. The introduction of the amino-group decreases the adsorp- 
tion of the acid, the extent also depending on the nature of the 
acid into which it is introduced. The effect of the amino-group 
is considerably greater than that of the hydroxyl group. A number 
of the conflicting results of other investigators have been repro- 
duced by means of neutral, activated, ash-free charcoal and an 
explanation of their causes has been advanced. J. P. S. 

Adsorption of Silver Salts on Silver and Gold Surfaces. 

E. G. Rudbbrg and H. von Euler (Z. Physik, 1923, 13, 275 — 283 ; 
cf. this voL, ii, 13). — ^The amount of silver-ion adsorbed per square 
metre of surface reaches a maximum at a silver-ion concentration 
about 0*03 N, The silver is possibly attached to the silver surface 
according to the equation Ag+Ag*=Ag 2 *. The amount of ad- 
soiption is independent of temperature," and is the same from 
aqueous as from alcoholic (96%) solutions. No detectable adsorp- 
tion was observed when the metals were placed in dilute solutions 
of sodium sulphate or sulphuric acid. Ammonium thiocyanate is 
adsorbed by an oxidised silver surface, but not by a clean surface. 
Probable values for the diameter of the adsorbed silver-ions are 
discussed (cf. this vol., ii, 13). W. E. G. 

The Adsorptive Power of Aluminium Hydroxide. I and 11. 

H. VON Euler and Elsa Erikson (Z. physiol, Chem., 1923, 128, 
1 — 8 , 9 — 13). — ^Aluminium hydroxide prepared according to the 
method of Willstatter and Racke (A., 1922, i, 823) does not absorb 
sucrose at pn 6’5. Less than 1% of leucine is adsorbed by 3*3 g. 
of aluminium hydroxide from a 0*08/N-solution of that amino- 
acid of pu 5*4 — 9*0. The adsorption of nucleic acid depends on 
the Pii and varies from 0*61 g. of sodium nucleate per 1 g. of aluminium 
hydroxide at pn 3*5 to 0*33 g, at Pn 7*6. At a Pb 5*7, the adsorp- 
tion of phosphate is not complete within twenty-six hours. The 
adsorption reaches a maximum at p^ about 3*2, when 0*426 g. PO 4 
is absorbed per 1 g. of aluminium hydroxide. At pu 4*9, 0*401 g. 
is adsorbed and at pa 2, 0*330 g, W. 0, K. 

Negative Adsorption. III. Action of Gelatin on Sodium 
Chloride Solution. M. A. Rakusxn and Tatiana GOnke. IV. 
Action of Gelatin on Acids. M. A. Rakusin and Tatiana 
GOnke. V. Action of Agar-agar on Ammonium Chloride 
Solution. M. A. Rakusin. VI. Action of Gelatin on A(|ueous 
Ethyl Alcohol. M. A. Rakusin and Tatiana GOnke {Biochem, 
Z., 1923, 137 , 341 — 356). — ^Aqueous solutions of a variety of sub- 
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stances acting on air-dry gelatin increase in concentration as shown 
by density determinations. Some gelatin passes into solution^ 
but the main effect is attributed to negative adsorption. More 
exact investigation of the action of sodium chloride on gelatin 
shows that the actual concentration of chloridion falls off, the 
increased density being due to gelatin. Similarly, five organic 
and four inorganic acids exposed to gelatin show a falling off of 
titre. The falling off of the concentration of ammonium chloride 
solution when exposed to agar-agar containing 19% of water is 
due to dilution by the water of the agar-agar. When air-dried 
gelatin was exposed to aqueous alcohols containing more than 
40% of alcohol there was no change of density of the solutions, 
but weaker solutions increase in density through solution of the 
gelatin. H. K. 


Osmotic Pressure. I, II, and III. Michail Kjrianovitsch 
Levalt-Ezerski (J. Bvss, Phya. Chem, Soc,, 1920, 51, 231— 
241, 241 — ^244). — II. Two formulae are deduced for the osmotic 
pressures of solutions — Schiller’s formula, P^(Po—p)sl(r, where P 
IS the osmotic pressure, Pq and p are the vapour pressures of the 
solvent and the solution, respectively, and s and <t the relative 
volumes of the vaporised solvent and the solution, respectively, 
and Kistiakovski’s formula (A., 1899, ii, 730), P=PoVol(roln . Polp+ 
p— jPo> where Vq and otq are the relative volumes ol the vaporised 
and hquid solvent, respectively, and I and n are conbtants. These 
formulaa are shown to approximate very closely to each other at 
low concentrations. Experimentally-determined values for the 
osmotic pressures of sucrose solutions are in good agreement with 
thore calculated froni Schiller’s formula, up to 70 atmos. ; but no 
similar agreement exists for solutes other than sucrose. A simple 
linear relation exists between the osmotic pressure of a solution 
and the depression of freezing point produced by the solute, the 
osmotic pressure being 11-898 atmospheres for each degree of 
depre^ion of freezing point of water by the addition of sucrose. 
^ or electrolytes, this relation is modified, and the osmotic pressure 
IS then given by the formula whore is 


the osmotic pressure calculated 


the 


. - JT — ; for non-electrolytes, mo 

depres-'ion of freezing point calculated from the formula t—EmlM, 
and the depression of freezing point found experimentally. 
Osmotic pr^ures of aqueous solutions, of sodium chloride, nitrile, 
and hydroxide, and calcium chloride calculated from this formula 
agree well with experimental values. 

importance of the relation between osmotic pressure 
and dep^ion of freezing point of aqueous solutions, P=ll-98 
where P is the osmotic pressure in atm. and 8 the depression in 
tile (tombihty of obtaining similar relatiom for other 
solvents, are Minted out. It is surmised that the factor 11-9 is 
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ThezincMiynaznics of Activity and Osmotic CoefiBkaents. 
Nikls Bjbeeum (Z. physikal. Chem.t 1923, 104, 40&-432).~A 
theoretical paper in which several forms of the Gibbs’s differential 
equation between the affinities of the comTOnents of a mixture 
have been put forward. It is shown that these may be deduced 
in a simple direct manner from the second laW of thermodynamics. 
The main point of Gibbs’s equation is stated as follows. The work 
required to transform a finite quantity of a mixture into one which 
differs from it to an infinitely small extent is infinitely small. From 
this statement, the various forms of Gibbs’s equation may be directly 
deduced. The different possibilities in defining the activity coefficient 
/ and the osmotic coefficient are pointed out and emphasised. 
The method of deduction and the limits of applicability of the 
equation l+cdlog^/(fc=<^+cd«^/dc, previously deduced (A., 1919, 
ii, 9), are discussed and it is shown that this equation is applicable 
up to the highest concentration when the 'concentration, 0, is 
expressed in g. mols. per litre of solvent. Similar equations for 
solutions of several substances are deduced. If /< and /* are the 
activity coefficients of the components Si and Sk and c< and c* 
their concentrations, then 8/*/8c*=8/t/8c<. The significance of 
this equation for the deduction of equations for ionic activity 
coefficients is pointed out and illustrated by examples. It is 
further shown that it is possible to resolve the osmotic pressure 
into a number of osmotic pf^rtial pressures, and osmotic coefficients 
can be deduced for each component of a solution of several sub- 
stances exactly as is the case with the activity coefficients. It is 
shown to be impossible to determine the partial osmotic pressures 
by means of semi-permeable membranes. J. F. S. 

Mutual Solubility of Liq[uid8. I. Mutual Solubility of 
Ethyl Ether and Water. II. Solubility of Water in Benzene. 
Aethue E. Hill (J. Amer, Chem. Soc,, 1923, 45, 1143 — 1156). — 
The author describes two new methods for the determination of 
the mutual solubility of liquids in one another. The first method 
depends in the application of the phase rule to the volumes obtained 
by mixing the two liquids in two different ratios by weight, in two 
separate experiments at the same temperature. If m and m' are 
the weights of the first component used in the two experiments, 
X is its concentration in g. per c.c. at equilibrium in the upper 
phase in both experiments, and y its concentration in the lower 
phase. If now a and a* are the measured volumes of the two 
upper phases at equilibrium and b and b* those of the lower phases, 
then it follows that ax+by^m and a'a;+6'y=m', so that x and y, 
the concentration of the first component in g. per c.c., is known in 
each phase by solving the two equations. If now n and n\ the 
weights of the second component, are used instead of m and m* in 
the equations, the concentrations of this component in the two 
phases are also known. By adding together ^e weight of each 
component in 1 c.c. of a given phase, the density of that phase at 
once follows, and consequently the mutual solubility in g. per 
gram can be calculated. This method is carried out in a double 
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flask, the lower bulb of which has a capacity of 100 c.c. or 300 c.c. 
and the upper bulb of 300 c.c. or 100 c.c. The two bulbs are con- 
nected by a tube 1 cm. diam. of 5 c.c. capacity graduated in 1/10 
C.C., and the upper flask has a graduated neck of the same type. 
Suitable volumes of the liquids are placed in the flasks and shaken 
at the required temperature, allowed to settle, and the volumes 
measured. Using tins method, the mutual solubility of ether and 
water has been determined at — 3’83°, 0°, 10°, 15°, 20°, and 26°, 
with the following results ; ether layer contains 1‘409% of water 
at 30°, 1-338% at 25°, 1-264% at 20°, 1-240% at 15°, 1-164% at 
10°, 1-078% at 0°, and 0-978% at —3-83°. The water layer con- 
tains 6-340% of ether at 30°, 6-027% at 26°, 6-896% at 20°, 7-913% 
at 16°, 9-040% at 10°, 11-668% at 0°, and 12-752% at -3-83°. 
The second method, whilst not so generally applicable, can never- 
theless be used for many pairs of liquids. The method depends on 
the solubility of silver perchlorate in many organic solvents ; this 
solubility is much increased by the presence of traces of water in 
the solvents. The method consists in making a curve of the 
solubility of silver perchlorate in a given organic solvent which 
contains known amounts of water and then saturating that solvent 
with water and determining the solubility of the perchlorate in the 
saturated solution and deducing the solubility of water in the 
solvent from the curve. The solubility of water in organic solvents 
is much increased by the presence of silver perchlorate so that the 
reference cui-ve can be drawn far beyond the water concentration 
represented by the solution saturated with water. This method 
has been applied to the determination of the solubility of water in 
benzene and the following results have been obtained : 5'4°, 

0-034%, 16-0°, 0-054%, 25°, 0-073%, 37-5°, 0-115%, 50°, 0-156%, 
57-6°, 0-186%, 65°, 0-230%, and 69-5°, 0-265%. J. F. S. 

A Critical Solution Temperature for Solids in the Binary 
System Ammonium Chloride-Manganous Chloride Di- 
hydrate. Frbdbbiok William Jbffkey Clbbdinnbn and 
Albert Chbrbtjry Damd Rivett (T., 1923, 123, 1344 — 1351). 

Binary Critical Solution Temperatures as Criteria of the 
Purity of Acetic Acid. David Ciiables Jones (T., 1923, 123, 
1374—1384). 

Teniary Critical Solution Temperatures as Criteria of 
Liquid Purity. David Charles Jones (T., 1923, 123, 1384— 
1395). 

Molecular and Cr 3 rstal Symmetry. John W. Evans (Nature, 
1923, 111, 740); G. Shearer and W. T. Astbury (idid., 740— 
741).— Comments on, and a reply to Barker’s note (this voL, ii, 388). 

A. A. E. 

The Abnormal Reflection of X-Rays by Crystals. George 
L. Clark and William Dhane (Proc. Nat. Acad. 8ci., 1923, 9, 
131 — 136).— -Further details are given of the Z-peak reflections, 
characteristic of one of the chemical elements in the crystal examined 
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(cf. A., 1922, ii, 483). The value for the wave-lengths producing 
these peaks is obtained by determining the critical voltage below 
which the reflections do not occur. JFor potassium iodide, this 
voltage corresponds with the critical voltage for the jSC-series of 
iodine. Some of these reflections obey the law n\=2(isintf (cf. 
following abstract). Others, however, are reflected abnormally 
and do not obey this law. The peaks for these reflections are 
smaller than the normal X-peaks, and there are always two of 
these, on the two sides of the peak representing reflection from 
the 100 planes and at equal angles from it. The same is true for 
the 010 planes and the 001 planes. No adequate explanation has 
yet been found for this peculiar reflection in the X-peak. 

W. E. G. 

The Reflection by a Crystal of X-Rays Characteristic of 
Chemical Elements in it. George L. Clark and Williai^i 
Duane {Proc. Nat Acad. Set, 1923, 9 , 126 — 130). — ^By the method 
previously described (preceding abstract) the Xnrays characteristic 
of caesium, iodine, and bromine have been identified. These rays 
produced by the excitation of atoms in crystals obey the law 
nX=2d8ind. By the critical voltage method, the 100 and 110 
planes of potassium iodide yield values characteristic of iodine 
which agree very closely with the true values. With the tri-iodide 
the same kind of iodine spectra have been obtained. Assuming 
the wave-lengths correspon^ng with the peaks, the distance between 
the iodine planes may be calculated from the equation n\==2d sin 0, 
and it is shown that the original imit cube of IQ with d=0*3532 A. 
has expanded to an edge length of 0*470 A. For caBsium, four 
orders of characteristic caesium peaks appear, together with the 
values for la and Ip, and it becomes possible to analyse separately 
the space distributions of both the caesium and iodine atoms, 
doio for caesium is 0*643 A., and for iodine 0*1609 A. ; hence planes 
containing iodine atoms are one-fourth as far apart as those con- 
taining caesium atoms. From the similar results obtained for other 
planes it is deduced that the crystal unit for Csig is a rectangular 
parallelepiped vith caesium atoms at the comers, and iodine atoms 
at the centre and equidistant along the body diagonal. CsIBrg 
has also been investigated with similar results. W. E. G. 

The Significance of the Experimentally Determined Crystal 
Structures of the Alkali Polyhalides. G. L. Clark (Proc. 
Nat Acad. Sci., 1923, 9 , 117 — 122). — ^A risumi of the previous 
work on the polyhalides (cf. Clark and Duane, A., 1922, ii, 483, 
also preceding abstracts, and Wyckoff, A., 1923, ii, 311). The 
crystal structures of polyhalides, KIg, Csig, CsIBrg, CslClg, have 
now been determined, and, in spite of the fact that three crystallo- 
graphic systems are represent^, the atoms are arranged in the 
same manner in unit parallelopipeda in all four cases. The metal 
atoms occupy the corners of the cell, and the halogen atoms, positions 
inside the cell on the body diagonal with the heaviest atom in the 
centre. The structure is closely related to the simple halide unit 
cube, the dimensions being changed, and the cubic symmetry 
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destroyed. The halogen atoms constitute a singly acting group 
just as truly as they do in the formation of complex ions 
in solution. The stabiUty of the polyhalides is directly proportional 
to the atomic volumes of the metals. Thus the polyhalides of 
sodium do not exist, and only the pol 3 dodide of potassium m stable. 
From the size of the unit cell, it is shoTm that the atoms in the I 3 
group are considerably flattened in the direction parallel to the 
cell diagonal. The nearest approach to a mechanical formulation 

.-91 

of CsICL is Cs-' 1 W. E. G. 

The Properties of some Silver Organosols. John Kenneth 
Giles and Cybil Sebastian Salmon (T., 1923, 123, 1597 — 1608). 

The Protective Action of Potassium Oleate on Gold Sols 
in Water-Alcohol Mixtures. Eric Keightley Rij4eal and 
Ix)uis Leighton Bircumshaw (T., 1923, 123, 1565 — 1570). 

The Theory of Gels. IV. Samuel Clement Bradford 
{Biochem. J., 1923, 17, 230 — 239). — Granules composing jellies of 
gelatin and agar are spherites. These gelatin spherites give the 
shadow-cross in polarised light. The author concludes that the 
forces which hold gelatin and agar in solution are the same as 
those that operate between other solutes and solvents, and that 
the setting of jellies of the natural emulsoids is merely a process of 
crystallisation. S. S. Z. 

Purification of Liquids by the Simultaneous Action of 
Centrifugal Force and an Electrical Field. Alfred Marx 
and Jean BozifcRES {Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 139G — 1398 ). — No 
satisfactory method of separating from a liquid a colloid held in 
suspension has been devised either in the nature of centrifugal or 
electrical action. By a combination of these two methods, the 
authors have effected complete separation in a short space of time, 
emplojdng a potential difference of 40,000 volts and a speed of 
2700 revolutions per minute. Details of the apparatus and methods 
of working are given, together with some observations which indicate 
the eflSciency of the process. H. J. E. 

The Swelling of Agar-agar. Fred Fairbrotiier and Harold 
Mastin (T., 1923, 123, 1412—1424). 

Relation of Hydrogen-ion Concentration to the Flocculation 
of a Colloidal Clay. Richard Bradfield (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1923, 45, 1243 — 1250). — The amount of electrolyte necessary to 
flooci^te colloidal clay has been determined in the case of hydro- 
chloric, sulphuric, phosphoric, acetic and citric acids, potassium 
chloride, and dipotassium phosphate. The hydrogen-ion con- 
centration of the solutions in which flocculation took place has 
been determined both electrometrically and by the indicator 
method. The results show that with the exception of citric acid 
the acids flocculate the clay at about the same Sdrensen value. 
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but with citric acid a greater acidity was necessaiy. Changes in 
the Sdrensen value from 6*2. to 8*0 increased the electrolyte require- 
ment ten times in the case of mixtures of potassium chloride and 
hydroxide. Further increases in alkalinity were without effect. 
Dipotassium phosphate mixtures showed a similar variation in 
flocculating power with changes in hydrogen-ion concentration. 
The phosphate curves differ, however, from the chloride curves 
in three respects, namely, the break occurs in more acid mixtures, 
the amount of electrols^ required is greater, and the curve shows a 
second minimum in alkaline mixtures. The general results indicate 
that the flocculating power of potassium salts is strongly influenced 
by the nature of the anion, even when they are compared at the 
same Sorensen values. Secondary reactions appear to be resp(^Me. 

Eq[uilibrimn of Steam in the Presence of Iron and Tungsten 
and Oxides of these Metals. Lothab WGhleb and R. GIintheb 
{Z. Elektrochem,, 1923, 29, 276 — ^285). — ^The authors have investi- 
gated the equilibrium of iron and steam in the presence of the 
respective phases Fe/FeO, and employing 

both the process of oxidation and of reduction to attain equilibrium. 
Below 570®, the authors find, in agreement with the results of 
Reinders and van Groningen (A., 1922, ii, 153) and of Chaudron 
(A., 1921, ii, 584) that the value of the equilibrium constant iCg for 
the phas(*s hV304/Fe0 is the same as the value of for FeO/Fe. 
The quadruple point of the system Fe/FeOp^e^OJO^y below which 
FeO is unstable and decomposes into Fe and Fe304, is therefore 
about 570®. The equation of the reaction isochore for the three 
systems is deduced in the general form log A^==(7— Q/4'5717^, where 
Q denotes the respective heats of reaction. Combining these 
equations with the equation representing equilibrium in the 
dissociation of steam, expressions are deduced representing equili- 
brium in the dissociation of the various iron oxides. Similarly, 
expressions are derived for the respective oxygen pressures in the 
case of the three phases at various temperatures and approximate 
values calculated for the respective heats of oxidation of the oxides. 
Values of the E.M.F. of oxidation cells employing the phases 
FeO/Fe and Fe304/Fe0, calculated by the formula E=0-0002T 
log (Pilp^l4:y agree closely with the experimental values found by 
Treadwell (A., 1917, ii, 117). Conditions are detailed under which 
the reduction of ferric oxide to pure ferrous oxide by means of a 
mixture of steam and hydrogen in which the H^O/Hg ratio lies 
between the value of iTg lor Fe^O^fFeO and of for FeO/Fe may 
bo effected. Below 560®, the reduction of Fe304 proceeds directly 
to metallic iron. A method of preparing pure tungsten dioxide 
and pentoxide respectively is described, and the equilibrium 
constants of steam and the respective phases WOj/WgOg, WgOg/WOg 
and WOg/W are determined. The equations of the respective reaction 
ilsiochores are given by log 1376/^+2*235 for WOg/WoO^; 

logira=~1000/T+l*218 for WgOg/WOo*, and log Jr8==-1904/r+ 
1’664 for WOj/W. Equations are deduced for the equilibrium 
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dissociation of the various oxides, and values caloi^ted for tiie 
respective oxygen pressures at various temperatures in 1316 case of 
these as for the iron oxides. J. S. G. T. 

The Theory of Acid-Alkali Solution Equilihrium as Applied 
to Sfdts of Moderately Strong but Sparix^ly Soluble Acids. 
Edmond Bbydqes Rudhall ^ideaux (T., 1923, 123, 1624 — 
1634). 

Mixed Crystals and Double Salts : A Comparison of 
Systems Containing Water, Ammonium Chloride, and a 
Chloride of Manganese, Iron, Cobalt, Nickel, or Copper. 

Albeet Cheebtjey David Rivett and Feedebick William 
Jeffeey Clendinnen (T., 1923, 123, 1634 — 1640). 

Velocity of Chemical Reactions. J. A. Ciieistiansen and 
H. A. Kbamebs (Z. phyaikal. Ghem., 1923, 104, 461 — 471). — ^A 
theoretical paper in which an hypothesis of unimolecular gas 
reactions is developed on the basis of an activation of the reacting 
molecules by the absorption of radiation. J. F. S. 

The Propagation of Flame from a Spark in a Closed Tube 
through a Homogeneous Inflammable Mixture. Oltveb 
CoLiGNY DE Champfleue Ellis (T., 1923, 123, 1436 — 1462). 

The Formation of the Explosive Wave. P. Laffitte {Compt. 
rend., 1923, 176, 1392 — 1396). — ^The distance traversed by the 
flame in a mixture of oxygen and carbon disulphide vapour before 
the starting of an explosion wave depends on the diameter of the 
tube and the author’s experimental results, recorded photo- 
graphically, are shown in the form of a diagram based on these two 
factors. The formation of an explosive wave may be advanced or 
retarded by variations in the composition of the mixture; when 
these exceeded 1 % a change in the experimental values was observed. 
If the interior of the tube is not perfectly smooth, the transformation 
from combustion to explosion occurs considerably earlier, usually 
at the point where the irregularity ceases. H. J. E. 

Catalytic Combination of Ethylene and Hydrogen in the 
Presence of Metallic Copper. Measurements of Reaction 
Velocity and Adsorption Isotherms at 0° and 20°. Robebt N. 
Pease {J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1196 — 1210). — ^The kinetics 
of the catalytic combination of hydrogen and ethylene in the 
presence of metallic copper has been investigated at 0° and 20°, 
and measurements of the velocity of reaction and the adsorption 
isotherms have been made. It is found that within limits, the 
velocity increases with the hydrogen concentration but decreases 
as the ethylene concentration is increased, the particular relation 
being AP=A:FJk,(totai) • (Fs„t.-ro.H,(ads)). in which AP is the 
decreaw in pressure from the fifth to the fifteenth minute ; FH,(totai) 
is the initial volume of hydrogen; Fsat. the saturation capacity of 
the catalyst surface for ethylene; Fc,H,(ad,) the volume of ethylene 
adsorbed. For the copper catalyst most completely investigated, 
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nssO-Sand Fga<j.=9*80c.o. The expression FH^(totai) • (Fsat.— FQ^(ada)) 
is taken to be proportional to the adsorption of hydrogen in the 
presence of ethylene. The temperature coefiScient of the reaction 
velocity has been found to be 1-62 for 10® rise between 0® and 20®. 
It is pointed out that this effectually disposes of the possibility of 
diffusion playing a dominant part in the process. The similarity 
between the conclusions drawn in the present work as to the kinetics 
of the ethylene-hydrogen combination and those of Armstrong and 
Hilditch as to the catalytic hydrogenation of imsaturated organic 
liquids is pointed out (A., 1920, ii, 102, 364, 422, 423, 608 ; 1921, 
ii, 582 ; 1922, ii, 41, 756, 757). J. F. S. 

f Catalytic Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide in a 
Bromine-Bromide Solution, and a Study of the Steady State. 

William C. Bray and Robert S. Livingston (/. Amer. Chem, Soc,, 
1923, 45, 1251 — 1271). — ^It has been shown that' in acid solution 
hydrogen peroxide oxi^ses bromide to bromine and reduces bromine 
to bromide, and these two reactions can take place independently in 
the same solution. When the rates of these two compensating 
reactions are equal, the effective action is the catalytic decomposition 
of hydrogen peroxide. This constitutes a “ steady state '' in which 
the concentrations of bromine, bromide, and acid remain constant in 
a given experiment. At the steady state, the rate of decomposition 
of £he peroxide in the dark at 25® in sulphuric acid solutions of 
concentration above 0*2A^ is represented by the equation 
— d[H202]/cft==A[H202] . [H*] . [Br']. At the steady state, the 
functional equation, -ft=[Br2]/[H*]2 . [Br'p, is shown to hold for 
sulphuric acid concentrations below N, where .K is a constant 
having the value 0-20. The value of B increases slightly with 
decreasing temperature, but decreases to a very small value when 
the reaction mixture is exposed to sunlight. Definite evidence that 
the catalyst is completely accounted for by the two compensating 
reactions is obtained by measuring the rate of each at a distance 
from the position of the steady state. The results of these deter- 
minations agree closely with those predicted from the steady state- 
data and the assumption of a kinetic or rate-determining mechanism 
involving hypobromous acid. The ratio of the specific reaction 
rates of the two reactions is equal to R, and at the steady state each 
reaction accounts for half the peroxide decomposed. H 202 + 2 Br'+ 
2H* — ^ Br2+2H20 ; H202+Br2 — > 02+2Br'+2H*. The possibility 
of choosing catalyste by means of free-energy data is discussed and 
some examples of the method of calculation are given. A method 
is described for the volumetric estimation of hy(&^n peroxide in 
the presence of bromide, which is as follows. To the aqueous 
solution enough water is added and then sulphuric acid to make the 
volume about 150 c.c. and the acid concentration 0*3— 0*6A. 
Then, immediately and rather rapidly, potassium permanganate 
solution is added until a distinct pink colour remains for two to 
three seconds. (An excess of 1*0— 3*0 c.c. of O'lAT-permanganate 
is recommended.) The solution is stirred vigorously, a mc^erate 
excess of potassium iodide solution added, and after waiting a short 
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time, but in no case longer than a minute, the liberated iodine 
titrated with thiosulphate. The method is shown to be accurate to 
within 0-2— 0*3%. J, P. S. 


Decomposition of Potassium Perchlorate and its Catalysis 
by Ferric Oxide. Gael E. Otto and H. Shipley Fey (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1134 — 1142). — ^The rate of decomposition of 
potassium perchlorate both alone and in the presence of ferric oxide 
as catal 3 ^t has been determined for varipus amounts of catalyst at 
temperatures :^gmg from 460® to 600®. The results show that the 
reaction is miimoiecular and takes place according to the equation 
KC 104 =KC 1 + 202 . During the reaction the particles of ferric 
oxide catalyst increase in sme fivefold. There is no evolution of 
chlorme either in the presence or absence of the catalyst. The 
velocity coefficient is in keeping with the law of Arrhenius over the 
range investigated. With ferric oxide as catalyst, the increase in 
the velocity coefficient at constant temperature is proportional to 
the weight concentration of the catalyst. The expression (A", — Kq)/0 
varies with the temperature in keeping with Arrhenius’s law. 
The above-mentioned results indicate that the addition of the 


catalyst does not accelerate the reaction already proceeding, but 
that a concomitant reaction occurs which involves the catalyst, 
probably in the formation of an intermediate compound, whilst 
the original reaction proceeds with unchanged velocity. The total 
velocity is the smn of the velocity of uncatalysed reaction and that 
of the reaction due to the catalyst. Only the velocity of the latter 
reaction is influenced by the concentration of the catalyst. This 
deduction is possible because the decomposition reaction velocities 
of the catalysed and the uncatalysed decompositions are of the same 
order of magnitude. Prom this point of view, an expression like 
that of Arrhenius has been developed, by which the velocity 
coefficient under any condition of temperature and concentration 
of catalyst can be calculated. The expression has the form 
K—G . where -10587, £=11-5679, An— 

—13246, and £g= 14-0348. j_ g 


OxM^tion of Copper and the Reduction of Copper Oxide 
by a New Method. W. G. Palmee {Proc. Rou. A'oe 1923 \A I 
lOZ, 4^61).-The rate of oxidation of cop^; aSd’the mte of 
reduefaon of the oxide formed have been studied in the case of a 
filni of cop^r about 0-001 mm. thick, by continuous determination 
of the electneal conductivity of the film. It is shown that the 
omdation process is not controlled by the rate of diffusion of oxygen 
mto the film. At any definite temperature, the rate of oxidation 
m the prewnce of oxygen is proportional to the square root of the 
pressure of o^^n, up to about 300 mm., and tl^e value of dRIdl 
IS wnstant, R denotmg the resistance of the film at time t At 
higher pressure the rate of oxidation is independent of the pressure. 

the copper as single atoms 
^d timt at pressures atove 300 mm the film is wmpletely saturated 

^tli^c^^oitheoxidationoicop^reduced 

from oxide at 150 , cuprous oxide first formed begins tote oxidised 
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to cupric oxide at about 165^ Above 190% ouprous oxide is again 
formal as the rate of oxidation of the latter does not change rajudly 
with temperature. Metal prepared by reduction at 200^ gives rise 
at all temperatures to cupric oxide only. Results obtain^ by the 
oxidation of copper in the presence of hydrogen and of carbon 
monoxide togetiber with oxygen indicate that the cataMic formation 
of water or carbon dioxide on the copper increases abnormally the 
number of copper atoms in a state to be oxidised when brought into 
contact with an oxygen atom. Initially, the action of the Cueing 
gases is restricted to a slow reduction to metal of oxide already 
formed, the purely catal 3 rtio production of water or carbon dioxide 
commencing later. It is probable that increased oxidation is most 
pronoimced when the amount of adsorbed reducing gas is comparable 
with or even exceeds the amount of oxygen on the film. In the 
case of the reduction of copper oxide by carbon monoxide, the rate 
of reduction is proportional to the amount of copper in the film and 
independent of the amount of oxide. When reduction is effected 
by hydrogen, in general the rate of reduction decreases very rapidly 
to a low value, although much oxide may be still unreduced. 
Reduction may be restarted by exhausting and admitting another 
sample of gas until the pressure is the same as formerly. In this 
case, the variation of B with t is expressed by the relation 
dRJdt==sK"B—c\ where and c' depend on the pressure of 
hy^ogen. c' is the velocity coi^tant of the condensation of water 
on reduced metal. K" and c' vary in the same direction when the 
pressure of hydrogen is altered. J. S. G. T. 

The Theory of Ionisation accompanying Combination as the 
Basis of the Ionic Theory, as deduced from Investigations of 
the Nature of Non-ionised Acids. A. Hantzscii (Z. EleJetro- 
chem,^ 1923, 29, 221 — ^246). — Various experimental data, e.gr., the 
velocity of inversion of sucrose and the rate of decomposition of 
diazo*acetic esters by undissociated acids, the determination of the 
strengths of undissociated acids by means of indicators, and the 
effect of solvents on the degree of acidity, are critically examined 
in order to elucidate the nature of the process of solution of an 
electrolyte, more especially in the case of strong undissociated acids. 
In contradistinction to the ordinary form of the ionic theory which 
attributes acidity to the presence of ionised hydrogen atoms, and 
the electrolytic theories projposed by Bjerrum and by Lorenz in 
which chemical activity is likewise associated with the non-ionised 
portion of a strong electrolytic solution, the author considers that 
the ionising effect of water, more especially in the case of the so-called 
strong acids, is to be explained on purely chemical lines. The 
author differentiates between true acids containiug ionisable 

hydrogen and having the formula X<q|h, which are chemically 

active, and in their optical properties resemble salts, and pseudo- 
acids containiM hydroxyl hydrogen, having the formula 
0!X*0H or OX*OH. The latter are passive as regards acidity and 
optically resemble esters. A similar classification is suggested in 
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the case of salts. Generally, true acids are defined as heteroj^lar 
hydrogen compounds containing ionisable, active, combined 
hydrogen which may be directly substituted by strongly positive 
metals or complex kations without alteration of structural consti- 
tution and without appreciable change of optical properties. Their 
respective strengths are to be determined by reference to their 
tendencies towanis salt formation in the undissociated state, or 
by the relative stabilities of their respective salts. They form with 
water or in aqueous solution hydroxonium salts which are relatively 
weaker acids owing to their comparative instability compared with 
the free acid. Pseudo-acids are homoopolar hydrogen compounds 
containing hydrogen atoms which do not exercise an acid function, 
and, in the case of oxy-acids, are linked with oxygen in the foim of 
hydixjxyl. By addition of water, this hydrogen is transformed either 
partly or wholly into hydroxonium-ions, and the transformation is 
accompanied by a change of structural constitution and consequently 
by a change of optical properties. In aqueous solutions, therefore, 
both forms of acid react qualitatively in the same manner. 

J. S. G. T. 

Chemical Reactivity. I. Mechanism of the Formation of 
Valerolactone. W. H. Gabeett and W. C. McC. Lewis (J, Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1091 — 1102). — The mechanism of the change 
hydroxyvaleric acid — > valerolactone has been studied at 26° and 35° 
in the presence of various concentrations of hydrochloric acid and 
also in the presence of lithium chloride, potassium chloride, and 
sucrose, which acted as water displacing agents. It is shown that 
the reaction is bimolecular, the process actually measured being 
the rate of effective collision between the suitably activated hydroxy- 
valeric acid molecules and the hydrogen-ions. A characteristic 
bimolecular constant is obtained at a given temperature, which 
is not altered by change in concentration of the catalyst, or by the 
presence of sucrose, potassium chloride, or lithium chloride in the 
reaction mixture. This constant involves the activities of the re- 
actants, and also the viscosity of the solution raised to a power 
characteristic of the hydrogen-ion. This power is not a constant, 
but varies with the relative size of the in^viduals in the solution, 
as determined independently from electrical conductivity measure- 
ments. There is a sharp contrast in behaviour between the water 
of hydration of sucrose, on the one hand, and that of potassium and 
lithium chlorides, on the other, in respect of the effect on the 
hydroxyvaleric acid molecule. The water of hydration of sucrose 
is not available as solvent, whereas that of the neutral salts is avail- 
able. In none of these cases, however, is hydrogen-ion soluble in 
water of hydration. The point is considered, but no definite con- 
clusion is draVn. The true critical increment of the reaction is 
foimd to be 127,600 cal. /mol. of hydroxyvaleric acid transformed. 
This value is considerably less than the corresponding value obtained 
on the assumption that the reaction is unimolecular, the difference 
being 3000 cal. /mol. The ummolecular critical increment has, 
however, no real sigmficance for the process actually measured, 
which is definitely shown to be bimolecular. J. p. S. 
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Promotion of Catalsrtic Reactions. 1. Samtjbl Msdsfobth 
(T., 1923, 123, 1452—1469). 

Catal 3 r 8 i 8 of Oxygen-Hydrogen Mixtures by means of the 
Platinum Metals. K. A. Hofmann (Ber., 1923, 56, [£], 1165 — 
1172 ; cf. A,, 1922, ii, 276, 490), — ^It is found that the rate of com- 
bination of hydrogen and oxygen under the catalytic influence of 
the metals of the platinum group (except iridium) depends largely 
on the previous treatment of the catalysts. Previous treatment 
with hydrogen weakens their catalytic activity, possibly became 
of the formation of stable hydrides of smaller reducing and electro- 
motive power. Treatment with oxygen increases their activity 
possibly because of the formation of an unstable oxide which is 
easily reduced, thus exposing fresh surfaces of active metal to the 
gas mixture. If, however, this unstable oxide, either by prolonged 
exposure to the gas, or by anodic polarisation, is converted to the 
permanent stable form, then a diminution of catalytic activity is 
observed. 

The case of iridium, however, is quite different. The catal 3 rtic 
potential of the iridium surface towards the oxy-hydrogen mixture 
is almost exactly the mean (4’0*42 volt) between that of the 
hydrogen electrode (zero) and that of iridium saturated with 
hydrogen towards pure oxygen (+0*82 volt). The iridium catalyst 
is. therefore practically electrically neutral towards this mixture, 
and previous treatment with either gas has no effect on its catalytic 
activity. It is also found that the acidity or alkalinity of tie 
medium containing the iridium is without effect on the velocity of 
reaction between the hydrogen and oxygen. H. H. 

H 3 rdrogenatio]i. E. J. Lush («7. 8oc. Chem. Ind,, 1923, 
42, 219 — 223t). — Nickel turnings, oxidised electrolytically by 
making them the anode in the combination Nil 5 %Na 2 C 03 8olution| 
Ni, and subsequently reduced in hydrogen, form a very satirfactory 
catalyst in the hydrogenation of oils. Such freshly reduced catalyst 
contains sufficient adsorbed hydrogen to effect considerable harden- 
ing even in absence of free hydrogen. The surface layer alone is 
active ; but the mass of nickel appears to act as a hydrogen reservoir. 
The catalyst remains active for long periods, and may be reactivated 
by extraction with trichloroethylene. The results of some experi- 
ments on the hydrogenation of linseed, soja-bean, olive, and cotton- 
seed oils are given. E. E. T. 

The Calculation of Atomic Weights. Karl Fbhrle (Z. 
Physik, 1923, 13, 264 — 267). — ^A theoretical paper continuing 
previous work on ideal and experimental atomic weights (cf. A,, 
1920, ii, 303, 640). A formula is deduced for the change in exMri- 
mental atomic weight with atomic number. W. E. G. 

An Explanation of the Theory of the Rotation of the Atomic 
JNfucleus. II. Herbert Henstock {Chem. News, 1923, 126, 
821—325 ; 337 — 340 ; cf . this vol., ii, 400). — ^The application of the 
author’s theory to elements of the groups of the periodic system, 
taken in order, is discussed and illustrated with diagrams. Par- 
voL. oxxiv. ii. 18 
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ticular interest attaches to the boron hydrides, in which the boron 
atoms are supposed to form a chain (B4H10) or a ring (B4H42 and 
B40H44) in which alternative negative and positive atoms are^ 
respectively, ter- and quinque-valent. When ammonia combines 
with hydrogen chloride, the nucleus of the nitrogen revolves, and 
it becomes positive in alternative polarity and the hydrogen atoms 
become negative; the fourth hy^ogen unites with the nitrogen 
by a normal “ edge ” and with the chlorine by an electro valence at 
one of its positive “ edges.” In hydrazine, the two nitrogen atoms 
are, respectively, positive and negative, and the molecule is unstable 
because the positive nitrogen is combined with hydrogen by negative 
edges. Nitrogen trichloride is unstable because the normally 
negative nitrogen is united with chlorine along negative edges. 
The structures of a number of other compounds are discussed on 
similar lines. E. H. R. 

The Phase Relationships in the Bohr Atomic and Mole** 
cular Models. M. Born and W. Heisen (Z. Phydk, 1923, 14^ 
44 — 55). — theoretical paper in which it is shown that between 
the movements of the electrons in one and the same atom there 
must exist phase relationships. Bohr has pointed out this possi- 
bility in an explanation of the doublet of orthohelium. It is 
shown for each atom in the normal condition that the whole system 
of electronic paths is exactly in phase. Only the relationships in 
a simple case are studied, where it is possible to follow the reduction 
of the independent periods. The number of independent quantum 
phase integrals is not diminished during the process. Some of 
the principal difficulties of the application of the quantum theory 
are ffiscussed. W. E. G. 

The Application of the Quantum Theory to Atomic Struc-^ 
ture. I. Postulates of the Quantum Theory. Niels Bonn 
{Z, Phyaihy 1923, 13, 117). — summary of the postulates of the 
quantum theory in which it is sought to present a comprehensive 
theory of atomic structure which will reconcile the formal nature 
of the quantum theory with the laws of classical electrodynamics* 
In the application of the quantum theory to a closed atomic system,, 
there are two fundamental postulates. The first postulate requires 
that any durable change in the motion of an enclosed system shall 
consist in a complete transference from one stationary condition 
to another. The second postulate characterises the relation between 
the energy exchange between an atom and an electromagnetic 
field, and states that the emission of radiation consists of a series 
of pure harmonic waves of which the frequency y is given by the- 
frequence condition hv=E'—W', where E' and E"' are the energies 
of the atom in the initial and final stationary conditions. Both 
these postulates necessitate a sharp break with the classical laws 
of 6lectrod3mamics. The relationship between the first postulate 
and these laws is given by the adiabatic principle of Ehrenfest. 
This requires that the conditions for the stationary state are of such 
a Mnd that they fix certain properties of the motion of the system, 
which do not change during an adiabatic transformation when the 
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motion is determined with the help of the ordinary electrodynamic 
laws. It is shown that sharply-defined stationary states must be 
present in the atom, and this requirement may be designated as the 
principle of the existence and permanence of the quantum number. 
The classical laws may be applied to the radiation process with 
certain limitations determined by the “ correspondence ” principle. 
The light quantum hypothesis of Einstein is not suitable for the 
presentation of a picture of the problems raised by, the quantum 
theory, but the application of the Planck he^t radiation law to the 
emission and absorption processes is more satisfactory. Emphasis 
is laid on the importance of the adiabatic and correspondence 
principles for the further extension of the quantum theory of atomic 
structure. W. E. G. 

The Model of the Helium Atom. H. A. Kramers (Z. Physik, 
1923, 13, 312 — 341). — theoretical investigation of the Bohr 
helium model. The simplest form of this model, in which the 
electrons move in single quantum orbits about the nucleus as centre, 
is obtained when the electrons move in the same orbit. This 
model of the normal condition of the atom gives too high a value 
for the ionisation potential, and is not in agreement with the spectro- 
scopic experiments of Paschen, or the electron-collision experi- 
ments of Franck. In this paper, the model chosen to represent 
th6 normal condition of the atom is that where the two electrons 
move in single quantum orbits ih planes which make an angle with 
one another. It is shown that the energy content of this atom is 
about 3*9 volts too large and the model in a mechanical sense is 
unstable. The bearing of these results on the relationship between 
the classical laws of electrodynamics and the Bohr theory is dis- 
cussed, and it is concluded that even in the simple model of helium 
with two identical electrons the mechanical laws have lost their 
validity, and it is doubtful if the energy function calculated from 
these laws can be expected to agree with the physical energy derived 
from spectral terms and from ionisation potentials. W, E. 6. 

The Normal Paths of the Series Electrons of the Alkalis. 

A. Th. van Urk (Z. Physik, 1923, 13, 268—274). — The deviation 
of the s-term quantum number from whole numbers has been 
ascribed by Schrodinger (Z. Physik, 1921, 4, 347) to the penetration 
of the inner shells of the atom by the series electrons. This work 
has been extended, and more accurate calculations have been made 
of the deviations due to this cause for the alkali metals. They range 
from +0*74 for sodium to +2-74 for csesium. Lithium, sodium, 
and potassium give total quantum numbers for the sharp sub- 
ordinate series of 2, 3, and 4, respectively ; for rubidium it is probably 
5, and for csesium 5 or 6. W. E. G. 

The Stability of Atomic Nuclei, the Separation of Isotopes, 
and the Whole Number Rule. William D. Harkins {J. 
Franklin InaL, 1923, 195, 553 — 573 ; cf . this voL, ii, 145). — Elements 
with odd atomic weight and isotopic number but with an even 
atomic number are rare atomic species. A condition for the 
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existence of these species is that isotopes with the same isotopic 
number should occur in at least one of the adjacent elements with 
lower or higher atomic number. This rule indicates the existence 
of an isotope of zinc with the isotopic number 7. The elements 
with odd isotopic numbers are discussed with the aid of a diagram. 
Attention is directed to the group which may be of fundamental 
importance in atom building, since the foriiiuia for any element 
may be represented as ^ separation of 0*1 unit has 

been effected in the isotopes of mercury. J^liotographs are given 
of the tracks of a-particles through nitrogen gas. The method of 
separation of gases applied by Hertz to helium and neon, the 
diffusion of a gas through a moving stream of another gas, is dis- 
cussed with reference to isotopes, and it is shown that the rate of 
production of the light fraction decreases logarithmically as the 
separation in terms of atomic weight increase's arithmetically. The 
theory of the separation by fractionation and the loss in value in 
collecting finite fractions instead of infinitesimal diffusa! e fractions 
is further considered. The time taken to produce a given change 
in the atomic weight of zinc is 1/28 of that necessary with mercury. 

W. E. G. 

The Light Elements and the Whole Number Rule. F. W. 

Aston {Naturcy 1923, 111, 739). — By the use of anode rays of high 
velocity, it has been shown that the masses of Li®, Li^, Gl®, Na^®, 
Mg®*, K®®, K*^, and Ca*® do not diverge from whole numbers in any 
case as much as O’ 1% of the mass measured. Of particular interest 
is the fact that no difference in mass is detectable between the 
isobaric atoms Ca*® and A*®, A. A. E. 

The Electronic Theory of Valency. I. Intramolecular 
Ionisation. T. Martin Lowry (Tram. Faraday 8oc.y 1923, 18, 
^^^“295; Phil, Mag.j 1923, [vi], 45, 1105). — The existence of 
internal ionisation, as suggested by J. J. Thomson (A., 1914, ii, 450) 
is postulated in the cases of a number of compounds where the 
charges on the nuclei are not balanced by the enveloping electrons. A 
“ barb ” representing an electrovalency, the following constitutional 
formulae are suggested for the respective substances : methylethyl- 

aniline oxide, 0 ^ NMcEtPh; hydrogen peroxide, 0 

ozone O £= 0=:0; hyiiochlorous acid (non-ionised), H— 0—Cl. 
It is shown by reference to the oxy-acids of chlorine, sulphur, 
phosphorus, silicon, and various dehydrated acids that stability 
in oxy-acids depends on the presence of a positive charge on the 
central atom of the ion, which also increases the strength of the 
acid.^ The stability of formic acid depends on the existence of the 

ioA 0—CH— 0. No significance can now be attached to the con- 
ception of ortho-acids ’’ in which all the oxygen is present as 
hydroxyl, e.g.y Si(OH) 4 , PCOH)^, and CUOH)^, as the octet 

t^ry imposes a limit of four on the primary covalency of all the 
lighter elements. Acidity originates in the repulsion between 
a heavy positive nucleus and the light hydrogen nucleus, and a 
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maximum of strength and stability is reached in acids containing 
four atoms of oxygen round the central atom of the iron. 

J. 8. G. T. 

The Electron Theory of Valency Applied to Co-ordination 
Compounds. C. H. Spiehs (Ghemistry and Industry^ 1923, 42, 
634 — 638). — ^Thc author’s tlicory of the structure of co-ordination 
compounds is similar to that of Lowry (this vol, ii, 313). Lowry’s 
explanation of the reducing action of i^otassium cobaltocyanide is 
unsatisfactory ; it is due to the complex anion, not to the potassium. 
His formula for j[)otassium ferrioxalatc does not express the different 
behaviour of the ion and potassium with regard to ionisation. The 
stability of certain complex ions which exhibit a shortage of electrons 
may be accounted for on the hyjpothesis that the innermost pair of 
electrons, both of the central atom and of the co-ordinated atoms 
or groups, may be utilised to help the completion of the sliell of the 
central atom (cf. Eastman, A., 1922, ii, 367).. This hypothesis 
reduces the number of complex anions with an incomplete shell to 
very small dimensions. Thus, out of 32 complex cyanides considered, 
26 achieve a complete shell. The utilisation of one inner electron 
would not appe^ar to be satisfactory ; such anions readily gain or 

lose an electron, for instance, [Ee(CN)e] refidily becomes 

[Ee(CN)g] , Tlie assumption that an atom completes its shell 

to that of the inert gas immediately following is not always correct. 
Thus titanium in HgTiOg probably completes to 8 instead of 18, 
uranium in fUOgFgJKg to 18 instead of 32, and copper in 
[Cul2(S208)4](NH4)g to 32 instead of 18. 

The structure of a number of complexes containing ammonia 
and other nitrogen bases is considered. It is suggested that in 
ions of the type [Ni eng]++ two of the diamine molecules are attached 
by one nitrogen only to the nickel, thus 

^NHa-CaH^-NEj ' 

Similar cases arise where me complex contains a dibasic acid residue. 
The ease with which ammoniacal silver solutions are reduced is 
accounted for when it is seen that [Ag(NH) 2 ]^ has only 16 electrons 
in its shell even when the two inner electrons are utilised. It 
readily takes up one electron and decomposes into silver and 
ammonia. The structure of the oxy-acids of the metals is also 
discussed. After vanadium these probably complete an 18-electron 
shell, and this may have something to do with their colour. 

E. H. R. 

Simplified Method of Writing Electronic Formulee. Roger 
J. Williams (J. Amer. Chem, ISoc., 1923, 45, 1272 — 1273). — To 
obviate the confusion which may arise through the use of the same 
sign to indicate a single link, a negative charge in ionisation and a 
negative polarity in organic compounds, the author proposes 
to cross the valency links at the end where there is a positive polarity, 
the other end of the link obviously representing a negative polarity 
without any further sign, ionisation being represented as before, 

18*— 2 
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thus avoiding all confusion. Where" the polarity is unknown or 
where there is no desire to represent it, the links are drawn in the 
usual manner. Examples of the method given are : 


H 

j 


0=|rC:|=0 




H-I-C/- + 
\OH 


A 


J. F. S. 


Unification of the Laws of Chemical Combination. E. 

PuxEBDU (Gazzctia, 1923, 53, i, 204 — 209 ; cf. A., 1919, ii, 460). — 
Aecording to the views held by the author, the laws of constant 
proportions, of multiple proportions, of equivalents, of Gay-Lussac 
on gaseous compounds, etc., represent nothing but different aspects 
of a single princii^le. Balareff's work (A., 1918, ii, 15) is discussed 
further, and it is pointed out that this author’s enunciation of the 
law of multiple proportions is not an improvement on the older 
form and is not in accord with the meaning of Dalton’s principle. 
In view of the formulae of compounds of the protein group, char- 
acterisation of the ratios of the weights in which different elements 
unite with one another as simple is absurd. T. H. P. 

Baeyer Memorial Lecture. William Henry Perkin (T., 
1923, 123, 1520— 1546). — A lecture delivered before the Chemical 
Society on May 10th, 1923. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Active Hydrogen : Its Preparation from Metallic Hydrides. 

Y. Venkatabamaiah f Proc. Sci. Assoc, Vizianagram, 1922, Dec. 6). 
— Hydrogen obtained by the decomposition of sodium, potassium, 
or calcium hydride yields with sulphur traces of hydrogen sulphide. 

A. A. E. 

Precision Measurement of the Composition of the Constant 
Boiling Mixture of Hydrogen Chloride and Water. C. W. 

Fotjlk and Marion Hollingsworth (J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1923, 
45, 1220 — 1228). — The composition of the constant boiling mixture 
of hydrogen chloride and water has been accurately determined by 
weighing the silver chloride formed. The following results of the 
composition of the liquid obtained at various pressures are recorded ! 
770 mm., 20-197%; 760 mm., 20-221%; 750 mm., 20-245%; 
740 mm., 20*269%, and 730 mm., 20-293%. It is shown that the 
rate of distillation affects the composition to a small extent. The 
p^ent results are compared with those published by Hulett and 
Bonner (A., 1909, ii, 342), Morey (A., 1912, ii, 986), and Hendrixson 
(A., 1915, ii, 797), who give for 750 mm. 20-258%, 20*262%, and 
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20*263%, respectively, against 20*246% obtained in the present 
experiments by rapid distillation. J. F. S. 

Anhydrous Perchloric Acid. D. Voelandeb and Eeich 
Kaascht (jBer., 1923, 56, [JS], 1162 — 1164). — ^The dark reddish- 
brown colour of the solution obtained by the action of strong 
sulphuric acid on potassium chlorate is not due entirely to chlorine 
dioxide, for this substance in solution is at most red or dark yellow 
in colour. The authors ascribe the dark brown colour to an un- 
stable compound of chlorine dioxide and perchloric acid. An- 
hydrous perchloric acid saturated with chlorine dioxide at —16® 
jdelds a brown, crystaUine slurry which melts below 0®, decomposes 
in ice-water, and is soluble in chloroform to a yellow solution. 
Neither bromine nor sulphuryl chloride acts on perchloric acid. 
Dry hydrogen bromide at —15® and hydrogen chloride at —70® 
are si^arly without action. Potassium perchlorate, boric acid, 
and arsenic can be crystallised from 70% perchloric acid. Attempts 
to prepare the chloride of perchloric acid by the action of phosphorus 
pentachloride were unsuccessful, the distilled product always 
containing large amounts of phosphorus. H. H. 

The Ageing of Thiosulphate Solutions. E. Abel (JScr., 
1923, 56, [JB], 1076 — 1079; cf. Hahn and Windisch, A., 1922, 
iif, 873). — ^The ageing of volumetric thiosulphate solutions consists 
in a gradual diminution of activity due to the combined action of 
atmospheric oxygen and carbon dioxide which is opposed by the 
increasing alkalinity of the solution followed by a cessation of the 
change, so that aged solutions are practically constant in their 
activity under uniform working conditions. It appears to the 
author that the changes are probably due to the catalytic action of 
traces of copper. The course of the action is expressed by the 
schemes: 2 Cu-+ 2 S 203 "- 2 Cu*+S 40 e" ; 20u--f lOg— ^2Cu*+0"; 
0"+2H' — ^HgO. The function of the carbon dioxide is to form 
carbonic acid and thus provide the necessary hydrogen-ions, since 
otherwise the catalyst would be precipitated and rendered practically 
inactive by the hydroxyl-ions. Stabilisation of the solutions by 
addition of alkali (or corresponding compounds which neutralise 
acids and precipitate copper) is thus satisfactorily explained. The 
automatic stabilisation of the solutions by ageing is due, not only 
to consumption of the dissolved carbon dioxide, but also to loss of 
catalytic activity of the copper. 

Attention is directed to the readiness with which traces of copper 
pass into water which is distilled from copper vessels. It is recom- 
mended that the water used for thiosulphate solutions should be 
distilled in glass vessels, and that due care should be taken to 
prevent ingress of copper from the laboratory air. Solutions 
prepared with these precautions maintain their concentration 
excellently. H. W. 

The Viscosity and Molecular Dimensions of Hydrogen 
^lenide. C. J. Smith (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1923, 18, 302 — 
307). — ^The value of the viscosity of hydrogen selenide at 20*0® is 
found to be 1*68 xlO"^ C.G.S. unit. The value of Sutherland’s 
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constant, C, for the gas, deduced from the empirical relation 
CITb=b> constant, for gases of similar constitution and occupying 
corresponding places in the periodic table, where Tb is the boiling 
point of the gas on the absolute scale, is 366. The value of the 
mean collision area of the molecule of hydrogen selenide deduced 
from these results is 0*86 X 10“^® sq. cm. The senes of gases, hydrogen 
bromide, hydrogen selenide, and arsine have a central atom re- 
sembling an atom of krypton, and the increase in the value of 
the mean collision area of the molecules of these gases on passing 
from krypton to arsine is to be attributed to the hydrogen nuclei 
attached to the central atom. As the number of hydrogen atoms 
in the molecule increases, the distance of each hydrogen nucleus 
from the centre* of the molecule increases at an increasing rate. 

. J. S. G. T. 

Solubilities of certain Metallic Chlorides in Selenium 
Oxychloride. Clarence R. Wise (J. Amer, Ghem, Soc,, 1923, 
45, 1233 — 1237). — The solubility of a number of anhydrous metellic 
chlorides in anhj^drous selenium oxychloride has been determined. 
The following solubilities at 26^ are recorded : lithium chloride, 
3’2l%; sodium chloride, 0*67%; potassium chloride, 2*89%; 
rubidium chloride, 3*56%; caesium chloride, 3*83%; magnesium 
chloride, 4*96%; calcium chloride, 6*11%; strontium chloride, 
6*17%; barium chloride, 3*96%; zinc chloride, 1*10%; cadmium 
chloride, 0*15% ; mercuric chloride, 0*89% ; titanium tetrachloride, 
0*76%; stannic chloride, 13*73%; arsenic trichloride is miscible in 
all proportions; antimony ]Xjntachloride, 38*64%; manganous 
chloride, 0*16% ; ferric chloride, 23*40% ; nickel chloride, 0*16% ; 
and cobalt chloride, 0*17%. Cupric chloride, silver chloride, and 
lead chloride are less soluble than 0*1%. The solubility is given 
in terms of 100 g. of saturated solution. The presence of a 
trace of water makes a great difference in the solubility. This is 
shown in the case of the solubility of barium chloride, where the 
following values are obtained for selenium oxychloride containing 
the number of molecules of water stated per molecule of oxychloride : 
anhydrous, 3*96%, VrtHaO, 3*86; ^HgO, 3*37; iH^O, 2*32; iHgO, 
1*40; IHgO, 0*45. The following double compounds have been 
isolated during the present work : TiCl 4 , 2 SeOCl 2 ; SnCl 4 , 2 SeOClo ; 
SbCl5,2SeOCl2 ; FeCl3,2SeOCl2 ; KCkSeOClg ; RbCbSeOClg ; 
CaCl2,3SeOCl2 ; MgCl2,3SeOCl2. Caesium chloride forms a yellow, 
gelatinous mass which is too indefinite for analysis. None of the 
other chlorides investigated give double compounds. »!. F. S. 

Spatial Distribution of the Valencies of the Tervalent 
Nitrogen Atom in Connexion with the General Theory of 
Asymmetry of Molecules and of Optical Activity. A. E. 
USPE^KI (J. Russ. Phys. CJism. Soc., 1920, 51, 288— 295).— The 
question of the spatial distribution of the valency directions of 
tervalent nitrogen is discussed, and shown to be definitely settled 
in the cases of singly and doubly linked nitrogen atoms, but not in 
the case of nitrogen atoms contained in heterocyclic rings. 

R. T. 
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Peroxidation of Nitric Oxide. II. E. Bbikbb and O. Max^et 
(J. CUm. Phys.y 1923, 20 , 173—200; of. A., 1922. U, 563).— With 
the object of clearing up the different views held with regard to 
the mechanism of the oxidation of nitric oxide, the authors have 
investigated the range of oxidation below 50% by the method of 
absorption of the nitrous gases. The retardation of the com* 
menoement of the reaction, which is essential if the necessary 
observations are to be made, has been achieved by operating with 
very dilute mixtures of nitric oxide and oxygen and the losses 
which always accompany the absorption of dilute mixtures of 
nitrous gases have been evaluated by means of correction curves. 
The absorption curves show that the oxidation takes place con- 
tinuously and in a single stage, with the formation of nitrogen 
dioxide. Nitrous anhydride wmch is found in the products of the 
reaction is the result of a secondary reaction. When the results 
are considered kinetically, they show that the reaction is of the 
third order and must bo expressed 2 N 0 + 02 = 2 N 02 (N 2 O 4 ). Cal- 
culations connected with this process ought therefore to be made 
\rith equations suited for reactions of the third order, except in 
tliose cases where the excess of oxygen is sufficiently great (at 
least twenty times the theoretical quantity), and here it is correct 
to use the simpler equations of second order reactions. This case 
\8 realised in the practical problem of the recovery of nitrous gases 
obtained in the fixation of nitrogen by the electric arc processes. 
Using these equations, the authors have calculated the absolute 
velocity constants from the absolute concentrations and the relative 
velocity constants from the percentage composition. The equation 
K—l/t .a;/( 6 — r), where K has the value 0 032 for ordinary tem- 
perature and pressure, may be employed for calculating values of 
technical significance such as the relationship between the amount 
of oxidation and the temperature, the time necessary to ensure 
50% oxidation, and the volume of the chambers necessary to furnish 
any given amount of oxidation. J. F. S. 

Physico-chemical Investigations of the Properties and 
Electrolysis of Solutions of Alkali Azides. E. Briner and 
P. Winkler (Helv. Chim. Ada, 1923, 6, 429 — 435; J. Chim, Phys,, 
1923, 20, 201 — 216). — When an alkaline solution of azoimide is 
electrolysed pure nitrogen is liberated at the anode, but the quantity 
obtained is not theoretical, and Peratoner and Oddo (A., 1896, 
ii, 246) attribute the deficiency to formation of nitric acid. If 
the formation of nitric oxide could be proved by the interaction 
of anodic nitrogen and nascent oxygen, this would furnish an 
argument in favour of the atomic fixation of nitrogen, the atomic 
nitrogen coming from the decomposition of the Ng-ion. The 
formation of nitric acid by the electrolysis of an alkaline solution 
of an azide has been confirmed. Such a solution evolves much 
free oxygen with the nitrogen, but the amount of nitric acid formed 
is very minute. When a neutral azide solution was electrolysed 
and a stream of oxygen was led into the anodic nitrogen, no nitric 
oxide was found in the gast^, and the amount of nitric acid in 
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solution was even less than from the alkaline solution. When 
ozone was used with the oxygen, the nitric acid reaction in the 
solution became very distinct. \^cn hydrogen was led into the 
anode chamber very minute quantities of ammonia were formed, 
but when an aluminium anode was used, causing the formation of 
nascent hydrogen by solution of the metal in the alkaline liquid, 
ammonia was formed freely. Only one-third of the nitrogen of 
the azide is converted into ammonia, the other two-thirds escaping 
as nitrogen. It may be taken, therefore, that the azoic group 
decomposes according to the equation N 3 =N 2 +N, giving rise to 
an atom of nascent nitrogen. E. H. R. 

Certain Physical Properties of Arsenic Trioxide in Water 
Solution. Ernest Anderson and LeRoy G. Storey (J. Amer. 
Chem, Soc., 1923, 45, 1102 — 1105). — ^The density, refractive index, 
and hydrogen-ion concentration of solutions of arsenious oxi^e of 
various concentrations in water have been determined, and pre- 
liminary experiments are described on the determination of the 
amount of the oxide converted into arsenious acid. The following 
values of are recorded for solutions containing the number of 
grams stated per litre of solution. 1*796 g., 1*0014; 3*212 g., 
1*0025; 5*060 g., 1*0039; 6*425 g., 1*0050 ; 7*184 g., 1*0057; 
8*561 g., 1*0068; 10*13 g., 1*0080; 11*35 g., 1*0089; 12-85 g., 
1*0102, and 14*368 g., 1*0013. The density composition curve is a 
straight line, represented by the equation ir=~ 1288*36+1 288 *39d, 
where d is the density and W the number of grams of arsenious 
oxide per litre of solution. The refractive index, measured by 
means of an immersion refractometer, also varies in a linear manner 
with the composition and is represented by If = — 10062*7 +7550r, 
where r is the refractive index at 22°. The solubility of arsenious 
oxide in water has been determined at 0°, 15°, 25°, 39*8°, 48*2°, 62°, 
75°, and 98*5°, and the following values in g. per 100 c.c. of water 
have been obtained: 0°, 1*21; 15°, 1*66; 25°, 2*05; 39*8°, 2*93; 
48*2°, 3*43; 62°, 4*45 ; 75°, 5*62, and 98*2°, 8*18. The solubility 
is repesented by the equation lf=l *21-l 0*021^+0 000505<-. 
Arsenious oxide is least soluble in 3*2iV-hydroehloric acid (cf . Wood, 
T., 1908, 93, 413). Attempts to measure the hydrogen-ion con- 
centration of solutions of arsenious oxide by E.MJ\ measurements 
were unsuccessful, owing in all probability to a reduction of the 
oxide (cf. Gladstone and Tribe, T., 1878, 33, 306), but using the 
Sorensen indicator method the value 2^i,=6*6 was obtained. The 
molecular weight of arsenious oxide determined in water solution 
by the ebullioscopic method is 92*5 and by the cryoscopic method 
99*17, which appears to indicate that at 0° some form of arsenious 
oxide is present, possibly HAsOg. J. F, S. 

SiUcon Hydrides. XV. Trisilane and CMoroform. Alfred 
Stock and Paul Stiebeler (Ber,, 1923, 56, [R], 1087—1091).— 
The violently explosive action between the silanes and carbon 
tetrachloride or chloroform (cf. Moissan and Smiles, A 1902 
ii, 308; Stock and Somieski, A., 1916, ii, 319) is only obseiwed in 
the presence of oxygen, mere traces of which are sufficient to 
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induce the change. The r6le of the oxygen has not been elucidated, 
but its activity does not appear to depend on the initial formation 
of water. 

The reaction between trisilane and chloroform in the molecular 
ratio 1 : 4*3 has been investigated at 50"^ in the presence of aluminium 
chloride (in the absence of the latter, the change proceeds too 
violently or not at all). Reaction occurs mainly in accordance 
with the equations : Si 3 H 8 + 4 CHCl 8 ==Si 3 H 4 Cl 4 + 4 CH 2 Cl 2 and 
Si 3 H 8 + 5 CHCl 3 =Si 3 H 3 Cl 5 +& 5 H 2 Cl 2 . Small quantities of methane 
and methyl chloride are also produced, whilst a little chloroform 
remains unattacked. The chlorotrisilanes are mixtures of isomer- 
ides. H. W. 

Influence of certain Fluxes on the Transformations of 
Quartz. N. Parravano and C. Eosselli del Turco (Oazzetta, 
1923, 53, i, 249 — 257). — The authors have investigated the influence 
of small proportions of ferric oxide, phosphoric anhydride, boric 
anhydride, lime, and tungstic oxide on the character of the refractory 
obtained from quartzite. [Cf . J./S.C./., 1923, J'uly.] 

T. H. P. 

A Critical Search for a Heavier Constituent of the Atmo- 
sphere by Means of the Mass-spectrograph. F. W. Aston 
{Proc. Roy, Soc,, 1923, [A], 103, 462 — 469). — ^From the results of 
analysis by the mass-spectrograph of liquid oxygen residues derived 
from more than 400 tons of air, the author concludes that a gaseous 
inert element heavier than xenon is certainly not present in air to 
the extent of 1 part in 10 '^ parts and probably not to the extent of 
1 part in 2 X 10^® parts of air by volume. The results do not support 
Thomson’s suggestion of the presence of molecular krypton and 
xenon in the air (A., 1922, ii, 565). The origin of a faint band 
corresponding with mass 260 appears to be connected with the 
presence of xenon, but the connexion is not necessarily a direct 
one. A faint band corresponding with mass 260 is attributable to 
a complex molecule of mercury with a multiple charge. 

J. S. G. T. 

New [Crystalline] Forms of Perchlorates. D. VorlAnder 
and Erich Kaascht {Bcr,, 1923, 56, [jBJ, 1157 — 1162). — Enantio- 
tropic forms of the alkali perchlorates are described and their 
transition points determined by microscopic, thermometric, and 
dilatometric methods. When, for instance, potassium perchlorate 
is heated to a temperature well below its decomposition point, it 
changes to a regular, optically isotropic form, thus : 

299*5® 

P-KCIO 4 ^ a-KC 104 . 

rhombic 293® regular 

It is found that the transition temperatures of the dimorphous 
forms of the alkali perchlorates fall, although not in a regular 
manner, with increasing atomic weight of the metal : NaC 104 , 
308^ KCIO 4 , 299— 300"; RbC 104 , 279"; CSCIO 4 , 219"; NH 4 CIO 4 , 
240®. The transition point of the ammonium salt lies between 

18 ^* 
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those of the rubidium and caesium salts, thus coming into line with 
the other physical properties of|ammonium salts. 

Thallium perchlorate has a transition point at 266°, and the 
anhydrous silver salt at 165 — 169°, although the latter begins to 
decompose at the transition point. Silver perchlorate, however, 
appears to change from a weakly to a strongly doubly refracting 
form at a temperature between 102° and 110°. The anhydrous 
perchlorates of lithium, magnesium, calcium, and strontium esist 
only in one form, this being another example of the similarity 
between lithium and the metals of the alkahno earths. 

Barium perchlorate exists in two forms, which are, however, 
both optically anisotropic, and are transformed one into the other 
at 284°. Tetramethylammonium perchlorate exists in rhombic and 
regular forms, transition point about 360°. Phenyltrimethyl- 
ammonium perchlorate melts and decomposes before reaching a 
transition point. Potassium permanganate could not be shown to 
exist in two forms. H. H. 

The Freezing-point Curve for Mixtures of Potassium 
Nitrate and Sodium Nitrate. Henry Vincent Aird Briscoe 
and Walter Matthew Madgin (T., 1923, 123, 1608 — 1618). 

The Normal and Acid Sulphates of Sodium. P. Pascal 
and Ero {Mim. Poudres, 1923, 20, 1 — 16). — The system Na2S04- 
H^04-H20 was studied. The following salts are in equilibrium 
with the liquid phase at various concentrations and temper- 
atures : Na2S04; Na2S04,7H20; Na2SO4,10H2O; Na2S04,NaHS04 ; 
NaHSO.; NaHS04,H20; NaHS04,H2S04 ; NaHS04,H2S04,l-5H20; 
2NaHS04,Na2S04. Below 120°, the solubility of sodium sulphate 
was determined at different temperatures in sulphuric acid of 
different concentrations, and the liquid and sohd phases were 
analysed when equilibrium had been attained. Further points on 
the diagrams were obtained by observing the temperatures at 
which solid began to be deposited from solutions of Known com- 
position. Finally, the form of the isothermals was definitely fixed 
by thermal analysis. Sodium hydrogen sulphate melts at 185° 
and its monohydrate at 112°. The salts NaHS04,H2S04 and 
NaHS04,H2S04,l’6H20 have no definite molting points. The 
former is liquid above 107*5°, and the latter at 131°. The salt 
NaHS04,Na2S04 decomposes at 174°, and partly liquefies with 
deposition of the neutral anhydrous sulphate. Isothermals with 
25° intervals are given for this system on a triangular diagram, 
and a further diagram gives the regions of stability of the various 
salts enumerated above. Solutions of pure sodium hydrogen 
sulphate in water can only deposit the normal decahydrate 
above 4°, whilst at room temperature they can only give the salt 
NaHS04,NagS04. In order to obtain crystals of the pure hydrogen 
sulphate it is essential to have a considerable amount of acid in 
the solution. Certain deposition of the salt NaHS04 can only be 
obtained from 66% sulphuric acid. Compounds of sodium hydrogen 
sulphate and sulphuric acid are only deposited from sulphuric ^id 
solutions of above 80%. It is impossible to obtain the salt 
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NaHS 04 ,Na 2 S 04 from aqueotis solution. The processes for obtain- 
ing sulpnuric acid by the hydrolysis of sodium hydrogen sulphate 
are reviewed from the point of view of the diagrams obtained. 
The whole acidity of the sodium hydrogen sulphate can be obtained 
as sulphuric acid by depositing the decahydrate from comparatively 
dilute solution with the aid of refrigeration, or the intermediate 
salt may be deposited from more concentrated solutions without 
recourse to refrigeration. In the latter case, the whole of the 
acidity is not recovered as sulphuric acid. The two methods are 
analysed with the aid of a further triangular diagram. A diagram 
of the melting points of mixtures of normal sulphate with sulphuric 
, acid is given. H. C. R. 

PrepEuration of Sodium Metaphosphate at a Low Temper* 
ature. Paul Pascal {Gompt. rend,, 1923, 176, 1398 — 1400). — 
When prepared by the action of sodium ethoxide on ethyl meta- 
phosphate in presence of ether at 35 — 40°, sodium metaphosphate 
exhibits properties which differ from those of the polymeride usually 
described as metaphosphate. The substance obtained in the 
reaction has a molecular weight which, in dilute solution, tends to 
the limiting value 51, corresponding with the complete ionic dis- 
sociation of NaPOg. The constitution of the salt undergoes no 
change on being heated at temperatures ranging up to 800°. It 
is* pointed out that as ethyl metaphosphate is a hexametaphosphate, 
(EtPOg)/*, the reaction involved thfe breaking-dovm of a complex. 

H. J. E. 

The Behaviour of Calcium Oidde towards Water, V. 

KohlschOttee and W. Feitknecht {Hdv. Chim, Acta, 1923, 6, 
337 — 369). — ^In a previous paper (Kohlschiitter and Walther, A., 
1919, ii, 342), it was shown that the slaking properties of lime depend 
to a great extent on the source of the lime, whether it be made 
from calcium carbonate, oxalate, or hydroxide. These differences 
are now shown to extend to other properties of lime, so far as these 
can be measured quantitatively; these include the “looseness” 
of the powder; the rate of slaking in moist air, when the first 
mol. of water is absorbed at a linear rate, and a further 0’5 mol, at 
a gradually decreasing rate ; and the volume change when slaking 
is completed. Further, the rate of slaking in much water, measured 
calorimetrically by the rate of heat-development, showed similar 
differences. Samples of lime made from amorphous oxalate and 
from nitrate, which were exceptionally dense, slaked very slowly. 
Calcium chloride and sodium chloride in the slaking water accelerate 
the rate of slaking, whilst sodium acetate, calcium hydroxide, cal- 
. cium sulphate, and particularly sodium hydroxide have a retarding 
action which is most marked at the later stages. The influence 
of the electrolyte increases with its concentration. Milk of lime 
prepared from quicklime has a greater viscosity and settles more 
slowly than that prepared from ume first slaked by water vapour. 

The above and a laige number of other similar observations 
lead to the conclusion that the characb^ristic propeiijics of lime 
are due to the fact that it is a disperse substance formed by topo- 
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chemical decomposition of a ciystalline substance, l^e primary 
particles of the product arc probably crystalline, but these, owmg 
to the duration of the heating, aggregate to form secondary 
particles. The formation of hyi'oxide is also a topochemical 
change, consequently the character of the hydroxide depends as 
much as that of the oxide on the source from which it has been 
obtained. [See also J.S.C.l.y 1923, July.] E- H. R. 

System Calcium Oxide-Carbon Dioxide. F. Hastings 
Smyth and Leason H. Adams (J. Amcr, Chem, Soc., 1923, 45, 
1167 — 1184). — ^An apparatus is described by means of which the 
pressure-temperature relations in the system calcium oxide- 
carbon dioxide can be investigated up to 1390° and 1000 megabars 
pressure. Using this apparatus, equilibrium pressures have been 
determined which, together with the previously published data 
obtained by Johnston (A., 1910, ii, 831), define the system experi- 
mentally from 587° to 1339° and from 1 mm. to 779,000 mm. 
pressure. An equation has been deduced which fits the pressure- 
temperature curve at all points within the limits of experimental 
error up to the eutectic point for the system calcium carbonate- 
carbon dioxide. This equation has the form log — 11356/7'— 
53*88 log T'+29*119. The melting point of calcium carbonate 
containing only 0*38% of calcium oxide is found to be 1339° at 
779,000 mm. pressure. This value probably lies very near to the 
melting point of pure calcium carbonate. The eutectic between 
calcium carbonate and calcium oxide has been experimentally 
determined and found to lie at 1240 J-l° at 30,000 mm. ±300 mm. 
The composition as judged from microscopic examination is about 
50% calcium carbonate and 50% calcium oxide. The heat change, 
AH, for the reaction CaCOj — CaO+ COg is given by AH— 51990— 
10*717', and the values 48800, 45850, 42640, 40500, 38360, and 
36210 cal. are calculated for 25°, 300°, 600°, 800°, 1000°, and 1200°, 
respectively. The free energy change, ■— AF, of the reaction is 
given by -AF==120*1367'-24*6707’ log T-51991 if the final 
pressure is one atmosphere, and — AF= 120*1497'— 24-670T log T— 
51991 if the final pressure is one megabar. It has been shown both 
from thermodynamic and experimental evidence that only one 
crystalline form of calcium carbonate exists within the temperature 
range investigated. J. F. S. 

Separation of Isotopes of 2^uc. A. C. Egerton and W. B. 
Lee (Proc. Boy, Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 499 — 515). — ^Two sets of 
distillations of pure zinc were carried out in high vacuum under 
conditions to obtain a slightly different concentration of the isotopes 
in the final residue of the last distillate. For the determination 
of densities, the metal was cast in a vacuum and seeded with about 
1 mg. of a particular kind of zinc. The first sot of distiUations 
gave a residue of slightly increased density, but the distillate was 
of the same density as the original zinc. The second sot of dis- 
tillations, carried out under improved conditions yielded a residue 
of increased density (about 1 part in 3,700 parts), and a distillate 
of decreased density (about 1 part in 3,600 parts). The density 
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of ordinafy zinc at 16*3®, detennined from seven samples of the 
metal prepared as described, was found to be 7 *1400 ±0*0006. 
The possibility of attributing the difference of densities to flaws, 
allotropes, different physical conditions, and impurities is discussed 
and shown to be improbable. The degree of separation obtained 
agrees with Dempster’s observations of isotopes of weights 64 — 70, 
but is less than half what might be found for equal parts of an 
isotope of mass 64, and of isotopes 66, 68, and 70. J. S. G. T. 

lithopone. I. The Mechanism of the Chemical Reactions 
occurring in the Blackening of Zinc Sulphide on Exposure 
to Light. E. Maas and R. Kempf (Z. angew. Chem,y 1923, 36, 
293 — 297). — ^The blackening of lithopone on exposure to light has 
been shown to be due to the calcined zinc sulphide it contains. 
The authors examine the various hypotheses put forward to explain 
the blackening of the latter compound, and discuss them in the 
light of their o\m and other experiments. They conclude that 
the phenomenon is due to the zinc sulphide forming zinc disulphide 
and finely divided metallic zinc on the surface of the mass. The 
mechanism of the process, they consider, is the same as that 
referred by Fajans to the action of light on silver bromide (Chem. 
Zeit.y 1922, 46, 910). The ultra-violet rays in the light cause the 
transference of an electron from a negatively charged sulphur-ion 
on the surface of the crystal lattice of zinc sulphide to a neighbour- 
ing positively charged zinc-ion, whereby free uncharged aSoms of 
zinc and sulphur are formed. The zinc appears as finely divided 
metal, the sulphur atom combines with neighbouring zinc- and 
sulphur-ions to form zinc disulphide. Amorphous freshly precipit- 
ated zinc sulphide not possessing a lattice structure is not sensitive 
to light ; neither is zinc sulphide which has been ground in a mortar, 
since here the lattice arrangement has been disturbed. Blackened 
lithopone brightens in the dark owing to oxidation of the metallic 
zinc, for it remains black if no oxygen is present. T. S. W. 

The Vapour Pressure of Lead. I. A. C. Egerton {Proc. 
Roy. Soc.y 1923, [A], 103, 469 — 486). — ^The vapour pressure of lead 
has been determined for the range of temperatures 837 — 1045® 
(abs.) by determining the rate of effusion of the vapour at high 
vacuum through an orifice of known area. A difference of 2% 
in the vapour pressure of lead and of uranium lead was observed 
at 700®, corresponding with no energy term at absolute zero, and 
in agreement with the 1*5 log Jf law for the chemical cemstant 
(Phil. Mag.y 1919, 38, 178). At temperature T between 600® and 
1200® (abs.) the vapour pressure, p, is expressed by the relation 
log p=7*908— 9923/7\ Tme value of the chemical constant of 
oidinary lead, deduced from what are considered to be the most 
accurate measurements of vapour pressure, is 1*8 ±0*2, agreeing 
with the theoretical value 1*853 calculated from 1-5 log Af— 
where jlf=the molecular weight (207*2) and Co= 1*622 (A., 1920, 
ii, 84). The calculated value of the heat of vi^risation of lead 
at absolute zero is 47 ,000 ±1000 calories. The latent heat of 
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vaporisation of the molten metal varies very little with temperature 
up to 1200® (abs.), and is equal approximately to 45,350 cal. A 
lowering of vapour pressure occurs when lead is heated in a vacuum 
for long periods under the conditions of the present experiments. 

J. S. G. T. 

Univalent Thallium in certain Sulphito-salts. G. Canneei 
(Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 182 — 185). — number of analogous double 
sulphites of thallium and bivalent metals of the form X^*(S03)2Tl2 
have been prepared by passing sulphur dioxide into an aqueous 
suspension of the hyclroxide of the bivalent metal until this is 
completely dissolved and adding concentrated thallous carbonate 
solution. In these compounds the bivalent metal functions as 
co-ordinant and the thallium is situated outside the co-ordin- 
ating nucleus. The compounds form microcrystalline powders : 
zinc, pink ; cadmium, pink ; ferrous, brick red ; manganous, white ; 
nickel, yellow ; cobalt, pink. T. H. P. 

The Action of Sodium H 3 rposulphite on Cupric Chloride 
in Aqueous Solution. James Brierley Firth and John 
Higson (T., 1923, 123, 1515—1519). 

Chlorites of Copper and other Metals. Giorgio Renato 
Levi and C. Cipollone {Gazzetia, 1923, 53, i, 200 — 203; cf. this 
vol., ii, 421). — Cupric chlorite, Cu{C102)2, forms a yellowish-brown 
precipitate, undergoes rapid change even in a closed vessel, and 
explodes violently on percussion. Basic cupric chlorite, 
Cu(C102)2,3Cu(0H)2, 

does not explode when struck. Potassium cupric chlorite, 
Cu (0102)2,2X0102, 2H2O, obtained as a green, crystalline precipitate, 
explodes on percussion, and forms dark brown concentrated, and 
green dilute, aqueous solutions. The double salt, OuOlgjKOlOg, is 
a reddish-brown, stable compound and does not explode on 
percussion. The double salt, 0u0l2,NH4C102, is similar to the 
preceding salt. Rubidium chlorite, RbOlOg; the double salt, 
Ou01«,Rb0102 ; coesium chlorite, OSOIO2, which is hygroscopic ; the 
double salt, 0ii0l2,0s0102 ; cadmium chlorite, Od(0102)2,2H20, which 
is very stable and is not exploded by percussion ; and zinc chlorite, 
Zn(C102)2,2H20, which is greenish-yellow and does not explode 
when struck, have also been prepared. T. H. P. 

Action of Solutions of Alkali Hydroxides on Copper Oxide 
and on Copper^ and the Existence of Salts of Cupric Acid. 

H. J. M. Creighton (/. Amer. Chem. 8oc., 1923, 45, 1237 — 1243). — 
Blue solutions containing copper have been prepared by dissolving 
cupric hydroxide in concentrated alkali hydroxide, by digesting 
copper oxide with concentrated solutions of alkali hydroxide at 
80 — ^90®, and by electrolysing concentrated solutions of alkali 
hydroxide between copper electrodes with a high current density 
at 80 — ^90®. The blue solutions obtained by these methods are 
identical in their behaviour. The blue substance which is formed 
'^en copper oxide is added to molten potassium hydroxide may* 
be the same as the blue component of these solutions. None of 
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the blue solutions exhibit the characteristic properties of colloidal 
solutions, particularly those of the solutions of colloidal hydroxide 
prepared by Ley (A., 1906, ii, 624)> Evidence is put forward 
which indicates that the blue colour of the solutions is due to the 
presence of an alkali salt of cupric acid. The formation of the 
salt by the second method can be represented Cu0+20H' — 
CUO 2 " +H 2 O, and that by the third method by Cu+2 © — ► Cu**+ 
40H' —V uu 02"+2H20. The solubility of the alkali cuprates in 
alkali hydroxides, although quite low, increases rapidly with the 
concentration of the hydroxide. The potassium salt is apparently 
more soluble than the sodium salt. J. F. S. 


Revision of the Atomic Weight of Mercury. 0. HOnig- 
SCHMID, L. Birckenbaoh, and M. Steiniieil (Bcr., 1923, 56, 
[fi], 1212 — 1219). — Mercury was purified by shaking with aqueous 
mercurous nitrate, then dropping in a fine stream through 1 metre 
of 5% nitric acid, followed by three distillations in a vacuum, 
rejecting all but the middle fraction each time. The pure mercury 
was converted into the chloride or bromide by heating in a quartz 
vessel in a current of the dry halogen. The mercuric halide thus 
obtained was twice sublimed and once melted, also in a quartz 
vessel. Weighed quantities of the halides were reduced in am- 
jnoniacal solution by means of halogen-free hydrazine, and the 
resulting ammonium halide was titrated nephelometrically with 
silver nitrate. Twelve determinations of the ratio HgCl 2 : 2Ag 
gave Hg=200-61 ±0*006 (Ag=: 107*88; 01=35*457). Eight deter- 
minations of the ratio HgBr2:2Ag gave Hg=200*61±0*00 (Br= 
79*916), mean Hg=200*61 (see following abstract). H. H. 

The Atomic Weights of Isotopes of Mercury. 0. HOnig- 
SCHMID and L. Bikckenbach (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1219 — 1221; 
cf. preceding abstract and A., 1922, ii, 295). — Pure mercury was 
distilled at a low temperature in a high vacuum, and the atomic 
weights of the extreme fractions were determined by the method 
described in the preceding abstract. Light fraction, density 
0*999824 (ordinary mercury= 1*000000), atomic weight=200*664±: 
0*006; dense fraction, density 1*000164, atomic weight=200*632± 
0*007. H. H. 


The Arrangement of the Atoms in Crystals of Cinnabar^ 

Ch. Mauguin (Comjd. rend,, 1923, 176, 148^—1486).— The reflec- 
tion of X-rays from the crys^l faces was observed and a theoretical 
consideration of the results obtained shows that no definite con- 
clusion can be drawn until a more exact measure of intensities is 
available and also some knowledge of the laws of diffraction of 
X-rays by mercury and sulphur atoms. H. J. E. 

Hydrates and Hydrogels. II. An Aluxxiinium Hydroadde 
Gel of the Formula Al(OH)3. Richard WellstIttbb and 
Heinrich Krattt (Ber,, 1923, 56, [B], 1117 — 1121; cf. this voL, 
ii, 167). — ^The authors have continued the work described in their 
previous communication on the subject and now describe a method 
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of preparation of an improved form of hydrogel C, The essential 
condition for the formation of the new variety is the precipitation 
of an aluminium sulphate solution with a very slight excess of 
ammonia at 60°. The solution must not be allowed to become 
more than weakly alkaline, as high concentration of hydroxyl-ion 
is fatal to success. The gel was obtained free from sulphate as 
a flocculent, somewhat plastic mass with a faint yellow tinge. 
It is amphoteric in character, and in contrast with acidic pre- 
parations of the gel, adheres strongly to glass surfaces. 

It is very easily soluble in acids and in alkalis. In 1% hydro- 
chloric acid, in which the i)-form is insoluble, it dissolves com- 
pletely in five minutes on warming, giving a clear solution showing 
no Tyndall effect. It dissolves immediately in warm 15% hydro- 
chloric acid, and in half an hour in 35% acid. Because of its 
reactivity, it soon loses its characteristic properties. Storage for 
three months accompanied by frequent shaking with glass beads 
renders it insoluble in concentrated hydrochloric acid. After six 
weeks’ contact with 1% ammonia, it becomes insoluble in hot 3% 
hydrochloric acid, this reagent causing peptisation instead. The 
composition of the hydrate was determined by drying to constant 
weight in a vacuum desiccator over phosphoric oxide ; the 
results indicate the constitution AlgOg-f-SHgO. The substance is 
quite stable in dry air up to 80°, but at higher temperatures it loses 
water. 

The new preparation can be used as a basic absorption medium 
for enzymes. Towards amylase (pancreatic) and invertase (auto- 
lysed yeast) it is nearly as efficient an absorbent as preparation B 
previously described. H. H. 

Chemical Properties of Disperse Substances. Disperse 
Aluminium Oxide. II. V. Kohi^chu'iter and Nelly Neuen- 
scttWANDER (Z. EleklrocJiem,, 1923, 29, 246 — 256). — In continu- 
ation of previous work (A., 1919, ii, 156), the authors have in- 
vestigated the chemical properties of disperse aluminium hydroxide 
prepared from ammonium alum, aluminium sulphate, and basic 
aluminium acetate, and more especially the dependence of these 
properties on the mode of preparation of the disperse phase. All 
varieties of hydroxide were chemically dissolved by strong hydro- 
chloric acid solution, the process of solution being preceded by 
swelling of the hydroxide. Sols were formed and chemical action 
occurred when the hydroxide was treated with sufficiently dilute 
acid. The production of a colloid occurred likewise as an inter- 
mediate stage in the process of solution. Whereas aluminium 
hydroxide was dissolved by strong solutions of sodium hydroxide, 
a sol was not produced by the action of a dilute solution of the 
latter. In contradistinction to this result, sols resulted from the 
action of either acid or alkali on disperse aluminium oxide pre- 
pared from fumes of the oxide. Sols resulting from the action of 
hvdrochloric acid were readily differentiated either visually or 
ultra-microsoopically, their respective appearances depending on 
the mode of preparation of the dried gel. A colloid was not 
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produced by the action of dilute sulphuric acid on the disperse 
phase, although a certain amount of chemical action occurred. 

J. S. G. T. 

Aluminium Antimonides. 6. G. Urazoy (t7. Russ, Phya. 
Chem, Soc,, 1919, 51 , 461 — 471). — ^The system antimony-aluminium 
has been repeatedly studied and both Gautier (A., 1896, ii, 602) 
and Campbell and Matthews (A., 1902, ii, 399) conclude that a 
compound, AlSb, is formed, whilst the former author also suggests 
the existence of another compound corresponding with 69*27% 
by weight of aluminium or Alj^Sb, owing to a second break in 
the cooling curves at that point. The existence of the first, but 
not the second, compound is also confirmed by the microscopic 
examination of the alloy; this divergence between the results 
obtained by two different methods is explained by Tammann 
(A., 1906, ii, 88) by the supposition that the formation of the 
compoimd AlSb takes some time and this accounts for the exist- 
ence of secondary breaks in the cooling curves. 

In the present investigation, cooling curves for alloys of 
aluminium and antimony were constructed, the alloys being kept 
in the molten state for varymg lengths of time. If the observations 
were made immediately after the contents of the crucible, consisting 
of equal weights of the components, became homogeneous, three 
breaks in the curves were observed, corresponding with the separ- 
ation of AlSb (880®), pure aluminium (653®), and pure antimony 
(631®), respectively; the latter two phases are not miscible at 
temperatures near their respective melting points. Keeping the 
alloy in a molten condition at about 1100® for half an hour is 
sufficient to ensure the complete interaction of the components 
and the cooling curve no longer shows a break corresponding with 
the separation of antimony. The separation of the solid AlSb 
from an equimolecular mixture takes place at 976®. 

A fusibility curve of mixtures of the compound AlSb with 
aluminium and antimony was constructed and is shown to be of 
simple character, the compound being unable to form solid solutions 
with either component; it is also practically insoluble in either 
component at temperatures near the melting point of the latter. 

G. A. R. K. 

Atomic Weight of Gallium. Theodore W. Richards and 
William M. Craig (J, Amer, Chem. Soc.^ 1923, 45 , 1155 — 1167). — 
The atomic weight of gallium has been determined by means of 
the analysis of gallium chloride. The starting material was 60 kg. 
of non-volatile residues obtained from the distillation of zinc which 
contained about 60 g. of gallium. The metal was dissolved in 
500 g. portions in dilute nitric acid and treated with a slight excess 
of fflute sulphuric acid to precipitate most of the lead. The 
filtrate was evaporated until, copious fumes of sulphur trioxide 
were evolved, cooled, and the semi-solid residual mass poured 
into water to make approximately a 5A^-solution of sulphuric acid. 
After removal of the precipitated lead sulphate, the solution was 
treated with hydrogen sulphide, which removed the rest of the 
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lead and traces of copper and other heavy metals. The filtrate 
was diluted ten times, raised to the boiling point, and again 
treated with hydrogen sulphide, whereby most of the arsenic was 
removed. The filtrate was boiled and treated with sodium carbonate 
until a precipitate was barely perceptible. Gallium hydroxide 
was precipitated from the neutral solution by the adoition of 
ammonium hydroxide, care being taken not to use an excess of 
ammonia. The gelatinous precipitate was washed by decantation 
and contained chiefly the hydroxides of gallium, indium, and zinc. 
The precipitate was treated with excess of potassium hyctoxide, 
which dissolved the gallium and zinc and a little of the indium. 
The alkaline solution was neutralised with sulphuric acid and then 
treated with ammonia until a precipitate barely began to form, 
ammonium sulphate was added, and the solution electrolysed 
with a current of 10 amperes, the cathode being a stout platinum 
rod 10 cm. long, and the anode a platinum foil. Metallic zinc and 
indium were Srst deposited, but as the deposit contained some 
gallium it was therefore dissolved and re-electrolysed separately. 
As the electrolysis proceeded, yielding more gallium, the boiling 
solution deposited on the bottom of the vessel an insoluble basic 
gallium ammonium sulphate as a fin^ granular powder, whilst at 
the same time arsine was evolved. The basic salt, which contained 
practically all the gallium, was dissolved in a slight excess of 
potassium hydroxide and the gallium deposited electrolyticalljr. 
The gallium was then treated with warm concentrated nitric acid 
to remove the more soluble metals, washed, and treated with dilute 
sulphuric acid. The metal at this stage may possibly contain 
traces of zinc and other metals. The metal obtained solidified 
slightly below the true melting point, 29’75®. It was therefore 
fractionally crystallised eight times and it then melted exactly 
at 29-76°. The purest crystals were heated at 800 — 850° in 
a silica boat for twenty-four hours, and the product remaining in 
the boat then failed to give spectroscopic evidence of the presence 
of zinc, arsenic, indium, or lead. The pure gallium was con- 
verted into chloride by the method previously described (A., 
1919, ii, 167, 168; 1921, ii, 264) and fractionated by distillation 
and sublimation in chlorine, in nitrogen, and in a vacuum. The 
salt was analysed by essentially the same method as that used in 
the analysis of aluminium bromide and as the mean of four deter- 
minations gave the value gallium=69-716, the extreme values 
being 69*707 and 69-722. The value was calculated on the assump- 
tion that chlorine=35-468 and silver =107*88. J, P. S. 

Phenomena of Hydrolysis of Aqueous Solutions of Ferric 
Chloride. E, Pxjxbddu (OazzeUay 1923, 53, i, 210— 216).— The 
results of the author’s experiments indicate that the hydrolytic 
phenomena of aqueous solutions of ferric chloride are far more com- 
plex than is indicated by previous investigations. The extent to 
which the hydrolysis takes place increases with the dilution to a 
maximum and subsequently diminishes. This is indicated by 
maxima of turbidity, of the variation with time of the electrical 
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conductivity, and of the number of mobile particles observable 
by means ol the ultramicroscope. The variation of the conductivity 
with the time follows at 0® a totally different course from that 
observed at 25® (cf, Goodwin, A., 1897, ii, 16), the lag period pre- 
ceding the initiation of the hydrolysis being immensely greater at 
the lower temperature. T. H. P. 

The Ternary Sy etem Ammonium Chloride-Ferric Chloride- 
Water. Frbobrick William Jeffrey Clendinnbn (T., 1928, 
123, 1338—1344). 

Cobaltous Triple Nitrites, and a Sensitive Reaction for 
Potassium. V. Cuttica {CfazzeUa, 1923, 53, i, 185 — 189). — 
By addition to a neutral solution of a cobaltous salt of a more con- 
centrated solution of a lead salt and then of a large excess of alkali 
nitrite solution (cf. this vol., ii, 76, 77), the following com- 
pounds have been obtained as dark green, microcrystalline precipi- 
tates : Co(NOj)2,Pb(NO«)a,2KN02; Co(NO^,Pb(N02)2,2RbN02 ; 
Co(NO,)2,Pb(NOa)2,2NH4N02, and Co(N02)B,Pb(N02)2,2TlN02. The 
formation of these compound probably occurs in two stages, the 
second stage being represented by the equation K2Co(N02)4+ 
Ii^Pb(N02)4==2K!N02+[Co(N02)e]pb- These triple nitrites are 
highly stable in the air and exhibit marked resistance to the action 
of cold, dilute mineral acids. 

The formation of cobaltmis lead potassium nitrite serves as a 
means of detecting 1 part of potassium in 10,000 parts of solution. 
[Cf. J./S.C./., 1923, July.] T. H. P. 

Phosphotungstates with 3WO3. F. Kehrmann and B. 
Mellet {Hdv. Chim, Acta, 1923, 6, 443 — 449). — ^The sodium, 
potassium, and ammonium salts corresponding with the formula 
3M0,P205,6W03,aq. have now been prepared in the pure state 
and the series is definitely established (cf. this vol., ii, 77). Three 
mols. of water are firmly held in the series of salts as water of con- 
stitution. The sodium salt is prepared by the slow crystallisation 
of an aqueous solution containing sodium tungstate (3 mols.) and 
disodium hydrogen phosphate (1* mol.) neutralised with acetic acid. 
After five recrystallisations from water, it is pure. The sodium 
phosphotungstate crystallises in aggr^ates of white, striated 
prisms having the composition 3Na20,P205,6W03,3H30+ I3H2O. 
The potassium salt could not be prepared directly from its con- 
stituents, but was obtained by precipitating a solution of the 
sodium salt with potassium chloride. It is far less soluble than the 
sodium salt and forms brilliant, prismatic needles containing 3H2O+ 
IIH2O. The ammonium salt, prepared from the sodium salt and 
ammonium chloride, crystallises in brilliant, short, stout prisms 
containing 3H2O+6H2O. The free acid could not be prepared* 
The analysis of these salts, which offered some diffioolty, will be 
fully described in a future paper. E. H. R. 

The Relation of Actinium to Uranium. A. S. Bussell 
{Naiure, 1923, 111, 703 — ^704). — ^From a consideration of the 
periods of corresponding members of the three disintegration series, 
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the following' scheme giving the element, period, atomic number, 
radiation, and atomic wei^t is put forward : Actino-uranium-I ; 
>5x10® years; 92; a; ^0. Uranium- 7^; 25'6 hours; 90; p; 
236. Uranium- Fj ; probably very short ; 91 ; p ; 236. Actino- 
uranium-II; >2x10® years; 92; a; 236. Parent of proto- 
actinium; >^ years; 90; P; 232. I^oto-actinium ; <;i‘2xl0® 
years ; 91 ; a ; 232. Actinium ; 20 years ; 89 ; p ; 228. Radio- 
actinium; 19*5 days; 90; a; 228. Thus, although agreeing with 
Piccard in assuming that the parent substance of the actinium 
series is an isotope of uranium of atomic weight 240, the author 
differs from that investigator in believing that the atomic weight 
of actinium is not 232 but 228, and that uranium- F is not the 
immediate parent of proto-actinium. In view of the fact that 
there are ten examples of similar types of radioactive transformation 
in which the period of the first p-particle is greater than that of 
the second, it is argued that the parent of protoactinium has a 
longer period than actinium, and consequently cannot be uranium- F. 
It is claimed that the data given do not contravene the Geiger- 
Nuttal relation ; they reduce the three exceptions to Fajan’s a-ray 
rule to one only ; and the two exceptions to the P-ray rule do not 
exist. 

The ratio of the amounts of actino-uranium and uranium-I in 
uranium is experimentally found to be 5 : 95. Hahn’s conclusion 
that uranium -Xj breaks up dually is confirmed, and the periods of 
uranium- F, uranium--Z and uranium-Xg have been accurately 
determined to be 25*5 hours, 6*69 hours, and 70*5 seconds, 
respectively. It is pointed out that the branching ratio, given by 
Hahn as 996*5 : 3*5, is approximately equal to the reciprocal of the 
periods of the two substances formed, namely, uranium-Xg and 
uranium-Z. A. A. E. 

Revision of the Atomic Weight of Titanium. Anal 3 r 8 is of 
Titanium Tetrachloride. Gregory Paul Baxter and George 
Joseph Fertig (J. inter, Ghent, Soc,, 1923, 45, 1228 — 1233). — 
An account of preliminary work on the analysis of titanium tetra- 
chloride made for the purpose of atomic weight determination. 
Titanium tetrachloride was purified by fractional distillation, using 
the method employed by Baxter, Weatherill, and Scripture in the 
distillation of silicon tetrachloride and tetrabromide (this vol., ii, 412). 
The pure titanium tetrachloride was sealed in small bulbs which 
were broken under 3X-nitric acid, treated with nearly the equivalent 
amount of silver nitrate, the exact equivalent point being deter- 
mined nephelometrically. Six experiments to determine the ratio 
TiCl 4 : 4Ag gave a mean value of 0*43957, the extremes being 0*43940 
and 0*43967, which leads to the mean value 47*85 for the atomic 
weight of titanium, the extreme values being 47*89 and 47*78. 

J. F. S. 

Investigations of the Chromates of Thorium and the Rare 
Earths. I. The System Thorium Oxide-Chromic An- 
hydride-Water at 25°. Hubert Thomas Stanley Britton 
(T., 1923, 123, 1429-1435). 
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Thorium Molybdate, Th(NloO^) 2 > F. Zambonini (Compt. 
rend,, 1923, 176, 1473 — 1475). — ^Whilst the thorium molyl^te is 
crystographically clearly distinct from calcium, strontium, barium, 
lead, cerium, lanthanum, and neodymium molybdates, the differences 
between corresponding angles are not greater than those sometimes 
observed between typical isomorphs. Mixed crystals of thorium 
and cerous molybdates were obtained containing in one case 1% of 
the cerium salt, in the other 6% of the thorium compound. The 
fact that tervalent and quadrivalent elements form such isomorphous 
crystals is considered to indicate the possibility of element 72 being 
found in conjunction with rare earths, themselves tervalent, although 
the new element is quadrivalent. H. J. E. 

The Isotopes of Germanium. F. W. Aston (Nature, 1923, 
111, 771). — ^By the use of an anode containing a fluorine compound 
of germanium, three isotopes of mass 70, 72, ‘and 74, respectively, 
with intensity ratio 2:4:5 have been detected, the values being 
in reasonably good agreement with the accepted atomic weight. 

A. A. E. 

Action of Vanadyl Trichloride and of Nitrosyl Chloride 
on Metallic Oxides. V. Cuttica, A. Tarchi, and P. Alinart 
(Oazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 189 — 194; cf. Bassett and Taylor, T., 1911,99, 
1402). — Vanadyl trichloride acts on magnesium oxide at the ordinary 
temperature giving a brick red, pulverulent substance which con- 
tains 12*4% Mg, 20*4% V, and 25% Cl and yields the hexavanadate, 
Mg2V60i7,19H20, when treated with water. In a sealed tube at 
150—160®, vanadyl trichloride and cupric oxide give copper chloro- 
vanadate, Cu{V03)2,CuCl, as a dark green powder. Similarly lead 
oxide yields the chiorovanadate, Pb(V03)2,PbCl2, as a brick-red 
powder. At the oixiinary temperature, vanadyl trichloride and 
thallous oxide yields tJuMous chlorovana^e, Tl20,V0Cl3, as a deep 
chestnut-brown powder (cf. Ephraim, A., 1W3, ii, 487) ; treatment 
of this compound with water gives vanadyl chloride and the poly- 
vanadate, ll20>3V205. From the instability of these compounds 
towards water, it is probable that the chlorine is combined 

with the vanadium, the structures being Cu<Cq>VOC 1 ,CuV 03, 

Pb<Q>VOCl, and VCl3(OTl)2 (cf. Ephraim, loc. cit.). 

The action of nitrosyl chloride on cupric oxide yields an imstable 
compound, which decomposes rapidly in the air, giving cupric 
chloride. With cuprous chloride or oxide, nitrosyl chloride gives 
the compound Cu2Cl2,NOCl (cf. Sudborough, T., 1891, 59, 655). 
ThaUous oxide and nitrosyl chloride yield the red compound, 
TlCl2,3NOCl, which is moderately stable in the air, but in a vacuum 
gradually decomposes, with formation of thalloso-thallic chloride. 

T. H. P. 

Platinum Complexes. L. A. Tschugaev (J. Russ, Phys, 
Chem, Soc., 1920, 51, 193 — ^231). — [With M. S. Grigorieva.] 

QiH-Platinodiamminedihydr€u:ine chloride. 
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white ciystals, is prepared by grinding up Peyronier’s ‘chloride, 

hydrazine hydrate. This compound decom- 

poses in cold aqueous solution within fifteen to twenty minutes ; 
when heated, decomposition is almost immediate, with the liber- 
ation of platinum black. Tlie dry salt may be kept without decom- 
position for a few days. The chloroplatimte, gincii crystals, is 

prepared, and a dihydrocldoride, white 

crystals, is obtained by the addition of hydrochloric acid to a solu- 
tion of the chloride. The dihydrochloride may be kept for some 
months without noticeable decomposition, and the original chloride 
is regenerated from it by the addition of the calculated quantity of 
sodium hydroxide. The addition of potassium chloroplatinite to the 

dihydrochloride gives a compound, j^(NH3)2Pt<C^^^J (PtClJg, violet 

prisms. The chloride on warming with hydrochloric acid yields 
Peyronier’s chloride in the following way : [(NH3)2Pt(N2H4)2]Cl2 — > 
[(NH3)2Pt(N2H3)2]Cl4 [(NH3)2PtCl2]+2N2fl4,2HCl. trans- 

Fl(Uinodiamminedihydrazine cMoride is obtained in the same way as 

the ci^-compound from Beise’s chloride II, and 

forms an iodide and a chloroplatinite similar in properties to those 
of the ci^-compound. With hydrochloric acid a dihydrocMoridey 
white needles, is obtained, and the further action of hydrochloric 
acid is to regenerate Eeise’s chloride II, in an analogous w^ to the 
eta-compound. Platinotetrahydrazine cJd^ide^ [(N2H4)2Pi(N2H^)2]Cl2, 
white needles, decomposing within a few days of preparation, is 
prepared by the action of hydrazine hydrate on piatmoditriprop^I- 
ammine tetrachloride, [(C3H7)8NH]2PtCl4, and can also be obtained 
from the compounds of platinous chloride with thio- and dithio- 
ethers, [Pt2R2S0l2] and [PtRS(CH2)2SRCl2]. The chloroplatinite, 
deep red crystals, and the iodide, silky needles, of the above 
compound are prepared, and a compound, Pt(N2H4)8Cl2,2HCl,2H20, 
white crystals, is obtained by the action of hydrochloric acid. 
oiB-PkUinodinitrodihtfdrazine, [(N2H4)2Pt(N02)2], white crystals, is 
obtained by warming potassium platinonitrite with hydrazine 
'lydrate. This compound is changed by acids into a substance, 

in which both nitrogen atoms of a hydrazine 

molecule are united to the platinum. 

[With 1 . 1 . Tsohbeniaev,] — Ptatiw-Qm^diamminediliydroxylarnine 

chloride, white needles, is prepared by 

the action of aqueous hydroxylamine on Peyronier’s chloride, 
[(NH8)2ptCl2], and is ionised in solution. Its chloroplatinite, purple 
needles, and chloropalladite, red needles, both soluble in hot water, 
and ionised in solution, are prepared. imns-Plathiodiammin^i- 
hydroxylamine chloride, colourless prisms, is obtained in an analogous 

way to the cia-compound, from Reise’s chloride, J> 
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and is less soluble than the m-com|>ound, the salt being fully 
ionised in solution. On warming with hydrochloric acid, it re- 
generates Beise’s chloride. The trans-isomonde may also be 
obtained by the action of anhydrous liquid ammonia on /ruTW- 

platinodihydroxylamine dichloride, Lessen 

{Anndkn, 1871, 160, 242) obtained a substance by this reaction, 
using aqueous ammonia, which he erroneously described as the trans- 

isomeride, and this is now shown to be 

which on warming with hydrochloric acid regenerates the trans- 
platinodihydroxylamine dichloride, and is probably formed by the 
hydrolysis of the <mws-isomeride. The chhroplatinite, green ne^es, 
and the chioropaUadite, olive-green crystals both soluble in hot 
water, are prepared. tra^na-PloitinodicMorcximminehydroocylam 

,Qjj, yellow crystals, soluble in hot water, is pre- 
pared from cw-platinodiamminedihydroxylamine chloride by warm- 
ing with hydrochloric acid; prolonged heating with the latter 
results in the production of Kossa’b acid, [Pt(NH 3 )Cl 3 ]H. Platino- 

triamminehydroxylamine chloride, j^(NH 3 ) 2 Pt<C^jj®.Qg'jci 2 , white 
plates, soluble in water, is obtained by heating the mixed chloride, 
.Qg, with liquid ammonia in a sealed tube ; on 

wanning with hydrochloric acid it yields Cleve’s chloride, 

[PtSNHsCllCl. 

Its chhroplatinitey pale green needles, yields similarly Clove’s chloro- 
platinite, [Cl!^3NH8]2PtCl4. Platinoamminetrihydroxylam 
cMoride, white crystals, is prepared by heating the mixed chloride 
with hydroxylamine, and its chioropkUinite, and cMoro^lladite, 
purple crystals, are prepared. tmna-PlaiiiwdipyridinedihydroxyU 

ettnitte chioftde, Pt^C^^i^^ ^l 2 » white crystals, is 

obtained by warming pyridine with ^mns-platinodihydroxylamine 
dichloride; on warming with hydrochloric acid, it yields trans- 
platinodipyridine dichloride. Its cMoropkUinite, pink prisms, is 
prepared. <m?w-Platinodihydroxylamine dichloride is prepared by 
warming platinotetrahydroxylamine chloride with hydrochloric 
acid. This substance is little ionised in solution, and is capable 
of forming double salts with Reise’s chloride I, 
[Pt(2NH2-OH)Cl4]Pt,4NH3,2H^, 

pale yellow crystals, and with csBsium chloride, [rt( 2 NH 2 *OH)Cl^S 2 , 
pale yellow crystals. R. T. 
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Structure of Native Platinum. S. F. Schemtschuschny 
(J. Bu88, Phys. Ghem. Soc., 1919, 51, 417— 460).— The physical 
properties, microstructure, and chemical composition of a number 
of samples of native platinum from the Urals were studied. It is 
concluded that platinum found in massive rocks is of magmatic 
origin (cf. Beck, Ber. Oea, Wiss. Leipzig, 1907, 59, 387). Thus, it 
possesses a microstructure similar to that of alloys, the components 
of which form solid solutions of various concentrations ; the hard* 
ness of the samples is greater than that of pure platinum, being a 
solid solution of metals of the platinum group and also iron, in 
platinum; the presence of occluded air bubbles and of crystals 
of the compoimd OsL is also in accordance with that view. 

G. A. R. K. 

The Chemical Structure of Coal. Walthes Schbauth 
{Brennstoff-CJiem., 1923, 4, 161 — 164). — ^The author has previously 
suggested (A., 1923, i, 443) that the fundamental unit of lignin is 
a keto-derivative of a hydro‘9 : 10-benzophenanthrene in which 
the three outside benzene rings are linked 
up through oxygen (formula I). Such a 
molecule would possess great reactivity. It 
could, by enolisation, give rise to esters and 
ethers, the occurrence of which in lignin is 
established. Carboxylic acids of high mole- 
cular weight, similar in character to the humic 
acids, might also be derived from it, whilst 
reduction might lead to the replacement of the 
oxygen in the furan rings by hydrogen. It 
would be particularly susceptible to various condensation processes 
by which it might give rise, in the course of coal formation, to new 
^ / molecules of unlimited 

^ \ / size (type II), con- 

CO CH 2 /''^\ ^ taining possibly also 
y \ y sulphur and nitrogen. 
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2 which would finally, 

/ ^ by elimination of car- 

\ 0 bon dioxide and water, 

lead to products not 
unlike coal itself. 
Not only docs the 
\ hydrogenation of coal 

indicate the presence in it of unsaturated linkings, but the 
decomposition products formed under the conditions of tem- 
perature and pressure attendant on the formation of the coal itself 
and, in a more marked degree, by low temperature carbonis- 
ation, are directly derivable from a molecule of the above 
type. The occurrence of purely aromatic hydrocarbons, such as 
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naphthalene and anthracene, as primary products of low temper- 
ature carbonisation is not to be expect^, and the fact that low 
temperature tars do not contain these but are mainly composed 
of alkylated phenols and hydrogenated hydrocarbons supports the 
author's argument. Further support is provided by the presence, 
in these tars, of unsaturated aliphatic hydrocarbons and of acetone. 
An exact examination of the higher constituents of low temperature 
tars is at present lacking, but the results so far obtained appear to 
be in agreement with the above formulation which may thus, at 
least, be taken as a working hypothesis. W. T. K. B. 


Argentojarosite, a New Silver Mineral. Waldemab T. 
ScHALLEB (J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1923, 13, 233). C. A. 
ScHEMPP (Amer. J. Sci.y 1923, [v], 6 , 73 — 75). — Small, yellow 
to brown, hexagonal, optically uniaxial and negative scales from 
Divi(Jend, Utah, resemble jarosite in appearance, but have the 
composition Ag 20 , 3 Fe 203 , 4 S 03 , 6 H 20 , with AggO 18, Fe 203 43, 
SO 3 28, HgO 10 % and some KgO and PbO. This is the first record 
of a silver mineral containing oxygen, and it is sufficiently abundant 
to be worked as an ore. L. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Polarimetric Estimation of Acidic and Basic Groups in 
Various T 3 rpes of Compound. 1. Basic Groups. J. Gboot 
(Biochem. Z., 1923, 137, 517 — ^530). — ^By working with sucrose 
solutions of a constant concentration, the relation between the 
velocity constant of inversion, K, and the normality N, of the 
hydrochloric acid is determined over a given range. The function 
is not quite a straight line, but can be represent^ by an equation 
of the t 5 q)e K—aN+bN^, where a and b are constants. Having 
evaluated these constants, the velocity of inversion by hydrochloric 
acid is determined in the presence of a small proportion of a basic 
substance, as, for instance, o-aminobenzoic acid. The effective 
hydrochloric acid concentration is thus calculated and hence the 
proportion inactivated by the o-aminobenzoic acid is known. 

H. K. 

Use of Potassium Ferrocyaxiide in Analysis. C. Poblezza 
(Ann, di Chim, AppUc,, 1923, 13, 48 — 53). — ^The formation of a 
blue precipitate in an acid solution of potassium ferrocyanide 
(cf. Tarugi, Report VI. Intemat. Congress Applied Chem., Rome, 
1906) does not occur in the dark, but takes place fairly rapidly in 
diffused light in presence of air, hydrocyanic acid being liberated 
in small proportion. The resultant liquid yields a precipitate of 
ferric hydroxide when treated with excess of sodium hydroxide. 
Special precautions must therefore be taken in applying analytical 
processes involving the use of ferrocyanide in acid solutions 
(Frdfenius and Hintz, A., 1895, ii, 536 ; Browning, A., 1921, ii, 279 ; 
Browning and Porter, A., 1921, ii, 265). The possible causes of 
the formation of the blue precipitate are discussed. T. H. P. 
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Use of Brosnate in Volumetric Analysis. I. Stability of 
Bromic Acid in Boilixur Solutions. G. Febdbbick Smith 
{J. Amer. Chem. Soc., in5— 1121).— With the object of 

ascertaining whether or no potassium bromate is a suitable volu- 
metric reagent in reactions where it is necessary to add an excess 
of the reagent, the stability of solutions of potassium bromate 
(0-025A^) which had been acidified on boiling has been investigated. It 
is shown that solutions of bromate acidified with perchloric acid, nitric 
acid, or acetic acid, so that the concentration of the acid is 2iV, are 
not decomposed on boiling or five minutes; sulphuric acid and 
phosphoric acid solutions are much less stable. The presence of free 
bromine has no effect except with acetic acid, but the presence of 
10 mg. of potassium chloride causes a slight reduction. The 
amomit of bromide in bromate may be estimated by acidifying the 
solution and distilling the bromine liberated. Barium bromato 
may be substituted for potassium bromate with equally good results. 

The Error in Bang's Micro-estimation of Chloride. II. 

Richard Prigoe (Biochem, Z., 1923, 137, 484 — 488). — One ex- 
traction of blood with alcohol in the Bang micro-method is insuffi- 
cient to romovt‘ the whole of the chloride. A second extraction 
in which th(' drop of blood is left in contact with the alcohol for 
three hours is adequate, but contact for fifteen seconds is insuffi- 
cient. H. K. 

The Titration of Hypochlorous Acid. A. Sciileiciier (Z. 
anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 329 — 335). — ^Thc low results obtained by 
Clarons (A., 1914, ii, 741) in using Penot’s method of estimating 
hypochlorous acid by titration with sodium arsenite are shown 
not to be duo to loss of chlorine dioxide. Good results can be 
obtained by mechanically stirring the solution during the addition 
of arsenite; no preliminary test is then necessary. Addition of 
j)otassium bromide as indicator invariably leads to low results. 
Electrometric titration, using a solution that has been carefully 
titrated in the usual way with iodide-starch paper as indicator, as 
a comparison electrode is very satisfactory. A. R. P. 

Free Sulphur in Motor Fuels, etc. W. R. Orman dy and 
E. C. Craven (J. Inst, Petroleum Tech., 1923, 9, 133 — 139). — To 
estimate free sulphur in light petroleum, etc., 100 c.c. of the sample 
are shaken thoroughly in a stoppered bottle for fifteen minutes 
with about 3 o.c. of mercury; 10 c.c. of dilute hydrochlorio acid 
(1 : 100) are then added, the mixture is again shaken, and the 
mercury sulphide formed collected on a moistened asbestos filter. 
The filter and precipitate are washed with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
then transferred to a beaker, and the sulphide is oxidised and 
dissolved by heating with hydrochloric acid and a small quantity 
of potassium chlorate. The solution is filtered and the sulphuric 
acid in the filtrate is estimated by precipitation as barium sulfate. 
Various brands of “ petrol ” examined contained from a trace to 
6*3 mg. of sulphur per 100 c.c. W. P. 8. 
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E 8 timati 0 a of Inorgaiiic ImporituMi in Ox|piic Chsmpoiiiids 
Soluble witb DifiEkmlty in Watw, such as Sulphuric Add in 
Picric Acid. T. S. Pattbrsok and K. L. Moudqill (J. 8oc. 
Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 211 — ^212t). — ^F ifty g. of picric acid are placed 
in a large boiling tube together with 100 c.c. of water, the tube is 
immers^ in a bath of concentrated potassium carbonate solution 
heated at 130®, and a current of steam is passed into the mixture 
for thirty minutes. The supernatant liquid is then decanted and 
the residual picric acid treated twice in a similar way. The decanted 
liquids are ^tered and the sulphuric acid is estimated in the usual 
manner by precipitation as barium sulphate. An alternative 
method consists in mixing 100 g. of picric acid with 200 c.c. of 
nitrbbenzene, heating the mixture at 40®, and shaking it with 80 c.c. 
of water. The aqueous portion is then removed and the extraction 
repeated four times. The combined aqueous portions are filtered 
and the sulphuric acid is estimated in the filtrate. W. P. S. 

Sensitivity of the Reaction between Silver Nitrate and a 
Sulphite. O. Hacki.. {Chem. Zeit.^ 1923, 47, 466). — ^Investigation 
of the reaction which occurs when a few drops of a solution of silver 
nitrate are added to a solution containing sodium sulphite shows 
that the apfxjarance of a precipitate is dependent, not merely on 
the concentration of the solution of sodium sulphite, but also on 
its volume. For instance, addition of silver nitrate to 100 c.c. of 
a solution containing 0*003l5 g. of Na2S08,7H20 3delded no per- 
manent precipitate, but a distinct precipitate was observed when 
1 c.c. of a similar solution was used. By means of silver nitrate, 
it is possible to detect not less than 0*001 g. of SO3 (as sulphite) 
in 10 c.c. of water or 0*0001 g. of SO3 in 1 c.c. A. J. H. 

New Colour Reaction for Detecting Nitrous Acid. As. 

Zlatarokf (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 384 — 385). — ^Nitrites may be 
detected in waters by treating 10 c.c. with 1 to 2 c.c. of a 0*0025% 
aqueous solution of Neutral red followed by 2 to 3 c.c. of dilute 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. A deep blue colour shows the 
presence of nitrites. The method will detect 0*00005 g. of nitrous 
acid in 1 litre of water, and is not affected by the presence of iron, 
manganese, or other metallic salts that occur in natural waters. 

A. B. P. 

Estimation of Phosphoric Acid in Milk and its Application 
to the Detection of Added Water. A. Klinq and A. Lassieub 
(Ann. Falsif., 1923, 16, 141 — 146). — ^When a mixture .of phos- 
phoric acid solution, a mineral acid, sodium molybdate solution, 
and ether is shaken and allowed to separate, three layers are 
formed, an upper ethereal layer, an intermediate aqueous layer 
free from phosphoric acid, and a lower layer consisting of a yellow 
liquid {dl-23); the volume of this yellow liquid is proportional 
to the amount of phosphoric acid present. To estimate phos- 
phoric acid in milk, the ash of the latter is fused with a small 
quantity of sodium nitrate, the fused mass is dissolved in 2 c.c. 
of water and 2 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (1 : 3), the solution is 
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filtered and the filter washed first with 10 c.c. of dilute hydro- 
chloric acid and then with 10 c.c. of water. The filtrate is trans- 
ferred to a pear-shaped bulb provided at its lower end with a 
narrow graduated stem, 7 c.c. of ether are added (or a quantity 
more than sufficient to saturate the solution), 15 c.c. of sodium 
molybdate solution (100 g, of molybdic acid and 32 g. of sodium 
carlmnate per litre) are introduced slowly whilst the mixture is 
shaken, and the tube and its contents are submitted to centrifugal 
action for two minutes. The volume of the yellow liquid is then 
noted. The value of each division of the graduations, in terms 
of phosphoric acid, is determined by using a standard phosphoric 
acid solution. It is suggested that the quantity of phosphoric 
acid in milk may be used as a basis in the detection of added water 
in a sample. W. P. S. 

Volumetric Method for the Estimation of Phosphorous 
Acid in the Presence of Phosphoric Acid. A. Wingleb (Z. 
anaJ. Ghem., 1923, 62, 335 — ^337). — A measured quantity of the 
solution containing the mixed acids is treated with a small excess 
of a saturated solution of bromine in water and the mixture is 
left for ten minutes in a dark place. Excess of bromine is removed 
by passing a current of air through the solution until it becomes 
colourless. The liquid is titrated with iV^/lO-sodium hydroxide 
solution first with methyl-orange then with phenolphthalein. The 
process may be represented by the equation : H3PO3+H2O+ 
Br2=H3P04+2HBr. The first end-point is obtained when all 
the hydrobromic and one-third of the total phosphoric acid present 
are neutralised, and the second end-point when another one-third 
of the phosphoric acid is neutralised. From these figures the 
amount of each acid originally present is then readily calculated. 

A. R. P. 

New Method of Estimating Arsenic in Steels. C. Mazzetti 
and P. Agostini (Oazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 257 — 261). — The steel is 
dissolved in aqua regia, the solution evaporated to dryness, and 
the residue dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the insoluble silica and 
carbon being removed by filtration. The filtrate is treated with 
a hydrochloric acid solution of stannous chloride, and the pre- 
cipitated arsenic filtered off under slight suction and washed free 
from iron. The filter is shaken with water until the paper is 
pulped, the arsenic being then dissolved in standard iodine solution, 
and the liquid titrated with standard arsenite solution in presenee 
of sodium phosphate or sodium hydrogen carbonate and starch 
paste until a yellowish-pink coloration is obtained (ef . Andrews and 
Parr, A., 1909, ii, 437). [C!f. J.S.CJ., 1923, July.] T. H. P. 

Estimation of Carbon in Vegetable Mould. L. J. Simon 
{Compt, rend,, 1923, 176, 1409 — 1411). — The author has now 
applied the method of sulpho-chroinic oxidation (A., 1922, ii, 593) 
to the estimation of carbon in vegetable mould, and details are 
given of experiments on three types of soil, (a) from an ordinary 
garden, (6) of a putty-like nature, and (c) one rich in humus. The 
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values obtained by tho use of chromic acid are low when compared 
with the standard copper oxide method, but on using silver di- 
chromate as the oxidising agent more accurate results follow. 
It is suggested that the chromic acid oxidation deficit ’’ (this 
voL, i, 81) may afford an indication of the nature of certain sub- 
stances present in tho soil. The method is stated to be simple 
and rapid. H. J. E. 

A Method for the Estimation of Dissolved Carbon Dioxide. 

E. G. Hall (J. Bioh Chem,, 1923, 55, 751 — 755). — ^The method is 
specially designed for the estimation of carbon dioxide liberated 
by aquatic animals in respiration experiments. The gases are 
extracted from the solution by repeated evacuation ; measurement 
of their volume before and after absorption of carbon dioxide gives 
the volume of the latter. The evacuation tube is constructed on 
the principle of Van Slyke’s blood gas apparatus, but is of larger 
dimensions. E. S. 

The Estimation of Silica in Waters. E. DikNEBX and F. 
Wandenbulcke {Compt. rend,, 1923, 176, 1478 — 1480).— Small 
quantities of silica may be estimated colorimetrically by means of 
ammonium molybdate; heating the solution is obviated in the 
production of tho colour by using this reagent in the presence of a 
mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids. The method permits of the 
differentiation of colloidal and non-colloidal silica, and shows that 
tho latter form is that which normally occurs in waters. The 
method may bo used for studying the change from the colloidal to 
the non-colloidal state. Experimental details are given. [Cf. 
J,S,C,L, 1923, July.] H. J. E. 

The Estimation of Potassium by means of Sodium Cobaltic 
Nitrite. Emm. Pozzi-Escot (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1923, 32, 
227). — In reference to Clerfeyt’s paper on this subject (this vol., 
ii, 181) the author directs attention to the fact that all the details 
of the method were published by de Koninck several years ago, 
and that this method for the estimation of potassium has been 
officially adopted in the United States for some time. G. F. M. 

Volumetric Method for the Estimation of Potassium. 

M. Bulli and L. Fernandes (Ann. di Chim. Applic., 1923, 13, 
46 — 48). — Potassium may be estimated accurately by precipitating 
it as the triple nitrite, [Co(N 02 )e]PbK 2 , and titrating the nitrous 
residue in the precipitate with permanganate solution. [Cf. 

1923, July.] T. H. P. 

Estimation of Calcium, Magnesium, Potassium, and 
Sodium in Human Blood. A. Mirkin and S. J. Drusblin (J. 
Lab. Clin. Med., 1923, 8, 334 — ^339). — Citrated blood is oxidised 
by heating with a mixture of fuming nitric acid and concentrated 
sulphuric acid. After evaporation, a little ammonium hydrogen 
carbonate is added, volatile ammonium sulphate being formed. In 
the residue, calcium and magnesium are precipitated by ammonium 
stearate solution and weighed as stearates. These are dissolved 
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in 0‘OliV-sulphuric acid, tho precipitated siearic acid removed by 
filtration, and the excess of acid titrated with 0*01 JV -sodium hydr- 
oxide solution. Hence the respective amounts of calcium and 
magnesium can be calculated. The filtrate from the precipitated 
stearate is evaporated to dryness, ignited, and the alkali sulphates 
are weighed; an estimation of the sulphate present gives the 
proportions of sodium and potassium. Chemical Abstracts. 

Volumetric Method for the Estimation of Magnesium. 

M. Bitlli and L. Febnaijjdes {Ann. di Chim. Applic., 1923, 13, 
44 — 45). — Magnesium may be estimated accurately by precipit- 
ation as magnesium ammonium ferrocyanido, and dc'terraination 
of the remaining excess of ferrocyanide in solution by titration 
with zinc sulphate. [C^. J.S.C.L, 1923, July.] 

T. H. P. 

Electrolysis of Zinc Oxide and Cadmium Oxide Fused in 
Sodium Hydroxide. R. Salani {Gazzeita, 1923, 53, i, 229 — 
233; cf. this vol., ii, 54). — ^Thc author has investigated tho con- 
ditions in which it is possible to separate zinc* and cadmium electro- 
lytieally from a mixture of 5 g. of zinc oxide and 5 g. of cadmium 
oxide fused in 150 g. of sodium hydroxide. Graphite crucibles 
cannot be used as they suffer disintegration, and it is found most 
convenient to employ an iron crucible as anode and a strip of iron 
as cathode. T. H. P. 

Detection of the Elements of the Hydrogen Sulphide Group 
with Especial Reference to Spot Tests. F. Feiql and F. 

Neuber {Z, anal. Chem,^ 1923, 62, 369 — 384). — One drop of a 
solution containing 2 mg. of mercury per 100 e.c. yields a distinct 
blue colour when placed on a filter-paper moistened mth alcoholic 
diphenylcarbazide solution. Tadmium and eoi)pcr interfere, but 
their sulphides are soluble in nitric acid. To distinguish mercurous 
from mercuric salts, the solution is shaken with a benzene solution 
of diphenylcarbazide. A blue benzene layer indicates mercuric 
salt, a flocculent precipitate at the inteiface between the liquids, 
mercurous salt. Lead, to the extent of 1 part in 33,000 parts, 
may be detected by the formation of a blue colour when a drop 
of the solution is placed on a filter-paper moistened with ammoniacal 
hydrogen peroxide, then, after some time, treated with a drop of 
an acetic acid solution of benzidine. Bismuth interferes, but lead 
may be detected in the presence of eleven times its weight of bis- 
muth by carrying out the test with tetramethyldiaminodiphenyl- 
methane instead of with benzidine. A spot test for bismuth 
consists in placing a drop of the solution on a paper moistened with 
a solution containing 1 g. of cinchonine (dissolved in very dilute 
nitric acid) and 2 g. of potassium iodide 100 c.c. Bismuth 
gives an orange-yellow colour; if mercury, copper, and lead are 
present, the mercury forms a white spot inside tho orange-yellow 
bismuth ring, lead gives a yellow ring outside this, and copper a 
brown ring outside the lead ring. Traces of copper may be detected 
by the blue colour produced by the addition of a drop of potassium 
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bromide solution, followed by a drop of benzidine hydrochloride 
solution to a drop of the tost solution on filter-paper. Copper also 
gives a blue colour with potassium cyanide, and phosphomolybdic 
and hydiochloric acids which may be extracted from the solution by 
shaking with amyl alcohol. Cadmium gives a reddish-violet spot 
on a paper treated with a saturated solution of diphenylcarbazide 
in 90% alcohol that has been saturated with potassium thiocyanate 
and contains a little potassium iodide. Copper does not interfere ; 
load gives a yellow spot inside the cadmium coloration. Addition 
of stannous ehloridt* to ammonium molybdate solution produces a 
blue colour which disapj)cars on warming ; if only 1 part of arsenic 
per million is present, the blue colour persists on warming. Anti- 
monious and stannous chlorides both give a blue colour with a 
solution of phosphomolybdic acid, but only stannous chloride gives 
a similar reaction on a test-paper impregnated with ammonium 
phosphomolybdatc. ' A. R. P. 

Estimation of Tin in Wolfram. A Modification of Powell's 
Method. Octavius Peancis Lubatti (T., 1923, 123, 1409 — 
1411). 

Separation of Tin and Arsenic. LeRoy W. McCay (J. Amcr. 
Chem, Soc,, 1923, 45, 1187 — 1191). — Quadrivalent tin and tervaleiit 
arsenic in dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid may be completely 
separated by treatment with hydrogen sulphide after the addition 
of a little hydrofluoric acid. The separation is effected by treating 
the solution in a platinum dish with 2 — 5 c.c. of 48% hydrofluoric 
acid, heating for a few minutes, and when cold diluting to 300 c.c. 
The solution is then treated with a rapid stream of hydrogen sulphide 
for thirty minutes, when arsenious sulphide alone is precipitated. 
The separation is both rapid and quantitative. J. F. S. 

The Estimation of Ethylene and its Homologues in Primary 
Gas. H. Tropsch and A. V. Philippovich (Brmmioff-Chem,, 
1923, 4, 147 — 149). — Synthetic mixtures of ethylene and propylene 
were treated vith sulphuric acid of concentrations from 80% to 
99% in a 100 c.c. gas-absorption pipette filled with gloss spheres 
of 1 cm, diameter. The quantities absorbed were noted after 0*5 
minute, three minutes, live minutes, ten minutes. It was found 
that 87% sulphuric acid was very suitable for the separation of 
these gases, since in ten minutes it absorbed all the propylene and 
scarcely any of the ethylene. It is necessary that the ethylene 
should not greatly predominate in the mixture. Stronger acid 
absorbs too much ethylene, weaker acid absorbs propylene too 
slowly. The lighter homologues of ethylene behave like propylene, 
synthetic mixtures of air, ai^on, benzene, and ethylene treated 
with 87% sulphuric acid for fifteen minutes gave the correct absorp- 
tion for ethylene when then shaken with bromine water. If the 
gas contain small amounts of benzene vapour the estimation of 
ethylene is not affected, os the benzene is absorbed by the 87% 
sulphuric acid, but if considerable amounts are present the method 
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fails, as the 87% acid only slowly absorbs benzene and some is 
left to be absorbed by the bromine water. These considerations, 
however, do not apply to primary gas, with which satisfactory 
results are obtained, as it contains but little benzene. T. S. W. 

The Determination of |»<-Aminophenol in the Presence of 
Metol [p-Methylaminophenol Sulphate]. W. F. A. Ermen 
(Chemistry and Industry, 1923, 42, 538). — About 2 g. of the sample 
are dissolved in 100 c.c. of water with excess of hydrochloric acid, 
and titrated with i\r/10 -sodium nitrite. The ^-aminophenol is thus 
diazotised, whilst the metol forms a iiitrosoaiiiinc wliich separates 
as white, crystalline hairs. Sodium acetate is then added, followed 
by a known excess of m-phenylcncdiamine, which couples with the 
diazo-compound ; coupling is accelerated by warming to 25°. The 
mixture is cooled and excess of m-phenylenocliamine titrated with 
freshly prepared iV-diazobenzcnc solution. From the data thus 
obtained the amounts of p-aminophenol and metol present can be 
calculated. If the sample contains A*-dimetliyl-j!>-phenylenediaminc, 
this must first be removed by washing with alcohol, in which its 
sulphate is readily soluble. The results obtained are accurate to 
within 1%. E. H. R. 

Folin’s Method for the Estimation of Uric Acid in Blood. 

A. Sachnovska and Ivan Adamowitsch Zalkski (J. Russ. Physiol., 
1919, 2, 36). — Slight modifications have been made in Folin’s 
precipitation method (cf. this voL, ii, 196). The precipitated salts 
of uric acid are decomposed with hydrochloric acid instead of with 
hydrogen sulphide, and the final coloured solution is compared 
with a previously standardised blue glass. E. S. 

The Estimation of Uric Acid in Blood. H. Brown and G. W. 
Ri^ss (J. Lab. Clin. Med., 1922, 8, 129— 134).— Adsorption of 
uric acid does not take place in the precipitation of blood proteins 
by the method of Folin and Wu, Equally good recoveries of added 
uric acid can be obtained either by Folin and Wu's or Benedict's 
methods. Folin and Wu's method gives correct results for blood 
uric acid, whilst the high results found with Benedict's method are 
due to interfering substances. Benedict’s reagent is selective and 
yields ^ults approximately similar to those of Folin and Wu 
only with high uric acid content. Benedict's method, owing to 
its speed and requirement of small quantities of blood, can be used 
for routine climeal analyses, but is not to be recommended for 
research purposes. Chemical Abstracts. 

Expostu^e to Light ns si Source of Error in Estimsiting 
Uric Acid by the Folin and Wu Method. Hobart Rogers 
(J , Biol. Chem., 1923, 55, 325 — 331). — In the precipitation method 
of Folin and Wu (A., 1919, ii, 308; this vol., ii, 196), loss of uric 
acid results from exposure of the silver precipitate to light. Pre- 
cautions should therefore be taken to avoid such exposure. 

E. S. 
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The Refractometric Estimation of Serum Proteins. 

Bbkjamin S. Nbuhattsen and David M. Riocjh (J, Bid. Chem.y 
1923, 55, 363—366). — ^In Reiss’s method (A., 1904, ii, 303; Z. 
EUUrochem.y 1908, 14, 613), more accurate results are obtained 
by deducting from the refractive index of the serum that for water 
plus 0’0022 for non-protein constituents and then dividing the 
remainder by 0*00194. Great accuracy cannot, however, be 
attained, since the last factor depends on the ratio globulin : 
albumin, which has been found to vary from 12 to 34%, although 
usually it is about 30%. E. S. 

Modification of Brandberg’s Method for the Estimation 
of Albumin in Urine. V. A. Bolotov (J. Buss. Physiol, 1919, 
2, 37). — Sulphosalicylic acid is used in place of nitric acid. 

E. S. 

Test for Albumin and Other Urinary Proteins. Wm. G. 

Exton (J, Amer. Med. Assoc., 1923, 80, 529 — 530). — ^The urine is 
warmed with an equal volume of a reagent prepared as follows : 
200 g. of sodium sulphate decahydrate are dissolved in 700 — 800 c.c. 
of water, cooled to 35°, 50 g. of sulphosalicylic acid are added with 
stirring until dissolution is complete, and the mixture is diluted 
to 1 litre. The turbidity developed in the presence of albumin 
is proportional to the concentration of the latter. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Ostromisslenski’s Reaction for Albumins. M. A. Rakuzin 
{J. Bliss. Phys. Chem. 8oc., 1917, 49, 164 — 169). — ^The Ostromiss- 
lenski reaction for albumins is found to be given by proteins, and 
their salts, except the ammonium salt, by amino-acids, by amines 
and imines, but not by anilides or by “ saccharin,” by hydroxylamine 
and oxamide, but not by carbamide, and by all^loids, with the 
exception of strychnine. It appears from this that, in general, 
the reagent (picramic acid) reacts with amino- and imino-groups. 
Pepsin and trypsin, which do not give the reaction in question, 
are therefore probably not albumins. R. T. 

The Estimation by Van Slyke’s Method of Free Amino* 
groups in Plant Globulins. A. 1. Oparin {J. Buss. Phys. Chem. 
Soc., 1917, 49, 266 — ^271). — ^Van Slyke’s method for the estimation 
of free amino-groups (A., 1911, ii, 779) is applied to the analysis 
of globulins extracted from various seeds, the time of reaction 
allowed being, not thirty minutes, as Van Slyke advises, but one 
hour, in view of the low reaction temperature necessary in this 
case. The total nitrogen content, determined by Kjeldahrs method, 
varied from 17*66 to 19*76% in the globulins examined, whilst the 
free amino-group nitrogen content varied from 0*349 to 0*604%. 
[Cf. J.S.C.L, 1923, July.] R. T. 

A Modification of Fuld's Method for the Estimation of 
Pepsin. Rich. Ege (Z. 'physiol Chem., 1923, 127, 125 — 136). — 
Pepsin may be estimated by determining the amount of edestin 
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hydrolysed by it in a given time under standard conditions. Sodium 
chloride and sodium sulphate are added to the hydrolysed edestin 
until a precipitation occurs. The amount of salt required varies 
with the activity of the pepsin. W. 0. K. 

Starch for Use in Diastatic Assays. A. Astbuc and A. 
Rbnaud («/. Pharm. Chim.^ 1923, [vii], 27, 333 — ^7). — Potato 
starch of commercially different kinds often gives widely varying 
results with the same pancreatin under the same conditions, and 
it may therefore appear good or bad according to the starch which 
happened to be used for the assay. The causes of this variation 
were investigated and neither the age of the potato from which 
the starch was derived nor the temperature used in drying^ ^as 
found to have any influence on the subsequent action of the en2:yme. 
On the other hand, the method of preparation, particularly the 
character of the water used in washing and the sifting of the granules 
were sources of considerable variation. Preferably distill^ water 
should be used in washing, or failing that spring water of con- 
stant composition, only granules passing a No. 100 sieve should be 
used in the assay, and their water content should be 7 — 8%. The 
method of preparing the mucilage is of minor importance, but a 
few minutes’ heating are actually quite sufficient, and the formation 
of clots should, of course, be guarded against. G. F. M. 

Estimation of Blood Catalase. Factors Affecting the 
Batio between Quantity and Activity of this Enzyme. Ruth 
Okey (Amer. J. Physiol,, 1922, 62, 417k>437). — Catalase activity 
is determined by titration of the undecomposed hydrogen peroxide 
with permanganate. Comparatively small variations in temper- 
ature may account for certain variations in catalase content pre- 
viously reported by various investigators. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Estimation of Neosalvarsan and its Absorption by Bacteria 
and Body-cells. E. Rbmy (Biochem. Z., 1923, 137, 133 — 143). — 
The colour produced by the coupling of diazotised neosalvarsan 
with alkaline resorcinol can be used for the colorimetric estimation 
of neosalvarsan. In urine, it can be estimated with an error of 
3% at a dilution of 1 : 25,000 and in serum at 1 : 60,000*. The 
azo-compound has been obtained crystalline, and can be identifled 
in solution with other pigments by the spectroscope, absorption 
beginning at X 560 fifi. The fixation of neosalvarsan by bacteria 
or cells is an adsorption, but the adsorption isotherm only holds 
over small rai^s. More adsorption takes place from water than 
from serum. V H. K. 

Refractdbietric Method for the Determination of Wateriiv 
of Milk. Maria Oastellani {Ann. di Chim, Applic,, 1923, W, 
41 — 44). — A method is described for obtaining rapidly from milk 
a cle^Whey, refractometric examination of which serves to indicate 
if the original milk were watered. [Cf. J.S.C.I., 1923, July.] 

T. H. P. 
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Refraction and Absorption of Light by Zinc Blende at 
Temperatures up to 700^. Mabia Mell {Z. Phyaik, 1923, 16, 
244 — 265), — ^Measurements were made of the refractive index and 
absorption of a specimen of zinc blende coloured slightly greenish- 
yellow, for temperatures ranging from —80® to 700°, and for wave- 
lengths between about 400 and 800 pfx. The results indicate that 
in the visible spectrum the dispersion is normal and attributable 
"principally to an oscillator with a frequency in the ultra-violet. 
The refractive index increases with temperature, and considerably 
more rapidly for light of short wave-length than for light of long 
wave-length. Thus for X=436/itfi, the results show that the 
refractive index, at is given by n<=2-4885 (1 +3*8695 X lO""^-}- 
17*9xl0~®i*). Similarly, for A=^6 /x/i, n^=2^3870 (1 +2*7508 x 
10"*i+lMx 10-^2)^ and for X=578 m/a, ni=2*3717 (l+2*5826x 
10“*<+9*5x 10“®<2). The transparency of zinc blende increases with 
increasing wave-length of the light transmitted and decreases 
rapidly as the temperature increases. A minimum transparency 
observed in the mean or extreme red region of the spectrum is 
attributable to an impurity present in the blende. With increasing 
temperature, the region of selective absorption is displaced from the 
ultra-violet towards the visible region of the spectrum. J. S. 6. T. 

II. Spectrochemistry of Olefiue-monocarboxylic Acids 
and their Derivatives. K. von Auwers {Annalen, 1923, 432, 
84 — ^99). — ^The optical constants of a number of unsaturated mono- 
carboxylic acids, esters, acid chlorides, and nitriles are tabulated and 
discussed. 

For A“-unsaturated acids, CIC*C{OH)*0, the mean values for 
specific exaltation of molecular refraction and molecular dispersion 
are +0*9 and +33%, respectively, these figures being very similar 
to those, +0*9 and +30—40%, for the few A®-unsaturated 
ketones, C:C*C(R);0, which have been investigated. Acids which 
contain the grouping CIC(R)*C(OH):0 show a considerably smaller 
exaltation of molecular refraction, +0*6, but approximately the 
same exaltation of molecular dispersion. In general, therefore, not 
only may A<^-unsaturated acids be distinguished from isomerides 
in which there is no conjugation, but the presence of an a-substituent 
may likewise be detected. There are, however, exceptions; thus 
nonenoic acid, CHo-FCHgls'CHICHOOgH, and octadecenoic acid, 
ci-[CH,]i4-CH:dH-C02H, 

have abnormally low molecular refractions and molecular dispersions, 
and this is not due to the high molecular weight, since geranic acid, 
CMeglCH'CHg'CHj'CMelCH-COjH, has large exaltations. It is 
also indicated that, in unsaturated acids, the grou{)ing CMeJG, 
whether conjugated or not, causes a small increase in molecular 
reaction, and a large increase in molecular dispersion, in contrast 

VOL. oxxiv. ii. 19 
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to the behaviour of this grouping in other oompounds, styrenes 
(but cf. Meyer, A., 1921, i, 866 ), The esters, acid chlorides, and 
nitriles have very similar optical properties. 

A comparison between stereoisomeric A®-unsaturated acids and 
esters reveals that the more stable of a pair of isomerides possesses a 
higher molecular refraction and molecular dispersion, although the 
difference is sometimes comparatively small. In accordance with 
this rule, of the p-chloro-derivatives of the two crotonic acids, the 
i50-derivative is the more stable. Stereoisomeric unsaturated acids, 
in which there is no conjugation, do not differ appreciably in either 
molecular refraction or molecular dispersion. 

The following new data are recorded, A^-Tetrahydrobenzoic 
acid has df = 1*0717, hence di^ 1*0719, 7^a 1*48576, 1*49023, 

W/ 3 1*49882, riy 1*50706 at 47*0®, and its ethyl ester has b. p. 84 — 86® /12 
mm., 1*0032, df 0*998, ria 1*46793, 1*47167, 1*47885, 

7hy 1*48558 at 14*15®, wSt 1*4690. 1 -Methyl- A^-Ci/ctohexene-4.carb- 
oxylic acid has dj* ’ 1*0085, hence df*® 1*0127, Ua 1*47283, Wne 1*47630, 
*48496 at 69*0®. Its ethyl ester, prepared from the acid by means 
of absolute alcohol and concentrated sulphuric acid, had b. p. 115®/19 
mm. (cf. Perkin and Tattersall, T., 1905, 87, 1904), di®*^ 0*9762, 
hence df^ 0*9758, df 0*975, Wa 1*46413, nse 1*46748, 1*47473, 

7iy 1*48126 at 18*45®, 1*4695. A second sample, prepared from 

ethyl iodide and the silver salt, had dj^*^ 0*9780, df 0*976, Ua 1*46551, 
Who 46886, 1*47622, Vy 1*48263 at 17*2®, n]l 1*4676. The specific 

exaltation of molecular refraction for these compounds, +0*45, is 
decidedly smaller than for their acyclic homologues ; the exaltation 
of molecular dispersion is likewise somewhat lower. W. S. N. 

Double Refraction of Flowing Dyestufi Solutions. H. 

Freunduoh, C. Schuster, and H. Zocher {Z. 'physikal, Chern,^ 
1923, 104, 119—144; cf. A., 1916, ii, 65, 442).— Sols of 
benzopurpurin prepared in the cold show marked double refraction 
down to a concentration of 0 * 02 % when given a rotatory motion ; 
on warming, the solutions pass into the isotropic condition with the 
loss of the double refraction, but on cooling, the solutions revert to 
the anisotropic condition, more rapidly the greater the concentration ; 
thus a 3*7% solution reverts in twelve hours, a 1*9% solution in 
two days, a 0*95% solution in four days, but solutions more dilute 
than 0*35% do not revert to the anisotropic condition even after 
many weeks. The addition of electrolytes to such dilute solutions 
brings back the double refraction. This process has been studied 
with various electrolytes, and it is shown that the nature of the 
anion has but little influence, whilst that of the kation is deter- 
minative, and, as in coagulation, the valency of the kation* is mainly 
concerned. Inorganic univalent katicms (Li*, Na*, K*, Rb*, and NH 4 *), 
when added to a 0*26 % sol, exhibit an optimum action at 40 millimols. 
per litre; bivalent lotions (Mg**, Ca**, Sr**, Ba**, and Cd**) have 
their optimum action at 0*2 miUimol. per litre. These concen- 
trations are considerably lower than those at which turbidity is 
pruned in the sols, the values being 110 and 1 * 0 , respectively. 
With univalent and tervalent organic kations, the two points Ite 
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so olose together that the value for the double refractiou cannot 
be definitely determined and the solutions are bleached by these 
kations. In the case of univalent inorganic kations, a region is 
found between 60 and 80 millimols. per litre where the activity of 
the electrolyte is much reduced, whilst with bivalent inorganic 
kations a similar region lies between 0*3 and 0*7 millimol. per litre. 
The Tyndall cone of the sols exhibits no such region, it increases in 
intensity regularly with increasing concentration of electrolyte. 
Colloids such as gelatin and albumin in certain concentrations 
prevent the appearance of the double refraction ; they behave as 
protecting colloids. With respect to the production of turbidity, 
gelatin at first has a sensitising action and then a protective action. 
Doubly refracting sols containing electrolytes lose their refraction 
on warming, and a definite transition temperature exists in each 
case. Below this temperature, the solution may be heated for 
hours and still keep its double refraction, but above this temperature 
the double refraction vanishes. The transition temperature 
depends on the nature and concentration of the electrolyte, the age 
of the sol, and its previous treatment. The transition temperature 
is low for Li* and Na*, higher for K* and NH^*, and considerably 
higher for Ba** and Mg**, and it increases strongly with increasing 
concentration of the electrolyte and with increasing age. The 
transition temperature is reduced by shaking the solution with 
glass beads. The behaviour of the transition temperature can be 
regarded as due to a peptisation. The foregoing observations show 
that in aU probability the appearance of the double refraction is 
due to the formation of long particles which are produced by an 
ordered coagulation, wliich is distinct from the usual unordered 
coagulation. The optimum of the double refraction is to be 
explained by the unoriented coagulation overcoming the oriented 
coagulation at higher concentrations of electrol 3 rtes. Concentrated 
benzopurpurin sols exhibit long particles in the ultramicroscope, 
and also a strong sparkling. No difference could be observed 
ultramicroscopically between the double refracting and non- 
refracting dilute solutions. The difference probably lies in the 
amicroscopic particles in these cases. Similar results have been 
observed with cotton-yellow GX, but here the process takes place 
more rapidly, so that the details, as in the case of benzopurpurin, 
are not readily observed. J. P. S. 

Colloidal Supports for [use in] obtaining Emission Spectra 
of Solutions. Jacques Errera [with K Massain] {Ccmjpt, rend,, 
1923, 176, 1874 — 1876). — The electrolyte to be examined is allowed 
to penetrate into two cylindrical pieces of gelose, which are fitted 
into brass tubes and made the electrodes (cf . Gramont, A., 1908, ii, 3). 

E. E. T. 

Infra-md Spectra. Ultra-red Spectra of Various Substances 
axid Ultra-red Absorption Spectra of Benzene and some of 
its Compounds. J. E. Purvis (Proc, Camb. Phil Soc,, 1923, 21, 
566 — 566). — ^The ultra-red emission spectra of a Nernst filament, 
a Nernst heater, a Welsbach light, a fish-tail burner, a Bunsen burner, 

19—2 
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an acetylene jet and a carbon monoxide jet have been measured. 
The ultra-red spectra are plotted over the range 1 — 12/i,. Curves 
showing the percentage of the ultra-red radiation of various wave- 
lengths, transmitted by iodobenzene, bromobenzene, and benzene, 
have been constructed from absorption data obtained with thi' 
liquids and vapours, and these results have been compared with those 
of Coblentz (“ Infra-red spectra,” Carnegie Inst, of Washington, 
1905). ^ J. F. S. 

‘*Raies Ultimes ” and Series Spectra. A. de Gramont 
(Comjpt, rend.y 1922, 175, 1025 — 1029). — The raies ultimes are those 
lines in the spectrum of an element which are the last to disappear 
as the content of the element in the substance examined approaches 
zero. These lines, both in the arc and spark spectra, always belong 
to the principal series of doublets, types [//] and [jfiT] of calcium, 
and in the flame they belong to the type [g''\ of calcium. They are 
always the first terms of the principal series, as is illustrated by a 
table of these lines. It should be possible to utilise the “ raies 
ultimes ’’ for the elucidation of the spectra of the elements for which 
the principal series spectra are not yet known, particularly those of 
iron, vanadium, titanium, etc. Mercury forms the sole exception 
to these rules, for the most sensitive line, X 2536*5, does not belong to 
a principal series. W. E. G. 

The Fundamental Orbit of Atoms. M. A. Catalan (Anal, 
FIs, Qulm,, 1923, 21, 162 — 165). — In the consideration of the 
spectrum of an element uncertainty may exist as to which term 
should be taken as the fundamental orbit of the atom. From a 
consideration of the values for the terms in a number of spectral 
series the following lules arc deduced. 1. A member of a series 
must be considered as belonging to a principal or sharp series 
according to whether +v=mpi—ns or +i/=rW'— mp*. 2. For 
equal values of m and n the terms ms arc always less than the terms 
i.e., 2s<2pi, 3s<3pi, and so on. 3. The first value of the 
sharp term corresponds with m=-l, that of the principal tenn to 
m=2. A term IS and a term l6‘ never occur together in the same 
spectrum. The single value for the sharp term for which m=l is 
the fundamental orbit whether 1*S or 1 s. The terms is in the case of 
the alkali metals and IS in the case of the alkaline-earth metals 
permit the calculation of ionisation potentials in agreement with 
observation. G. W. R. 

The Spectrum of Ammonia. W. B. Rimmee (Proc. Roy. Soc., 
1923, [A\, 103, 696 — 705). — Of the three bands associated with the 
spectrum of ammonia, the ultra-violet band with its centre at about 
X 3360 has been investigated by Fowler and Gregory (A., 1918, ii, 
282 ; 1919, ii, 253), and was found to be represented in the solar 
spectrum. Employing a concave grating giving a normal dispersion 
of about 5*5 A. per mm. in the first order spectrum, the author has 
investigated the structure of the “ Schuster bands ” at XX 5635 and 
5670 A., and of the a-band of Eder and Valenta in the spectrum of 
ammonia, the former bands being observed when a discharge is 
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S iassed through a vacuum tube through which a stream of ammonia 
ows, and the latter appearii^in the spectrum of the flame of 
ammonia burning in oxygen. The Schuster bands showed no sign 
of resolution into lines, and it is probable that these bands do not 
occur in the solar spectrum. The a-band consists of about 3,000 
lines.* The wave-lengths and intensities of the strongest and 
sharpest of these are tabulated. No conclusive evidence that this 
band occurs in either solar or sunspot spectra was obtained. The 
observations, whilst confirming the suggestion of Lewis that the 
Schuster bands probably represent the true spectrum of ammonia 
and do not depend on dissociation for their emission, indicate further 
that the a-band is due to an emission centre representing a first 
stage of dissociation of the normal ammonia molecule into more 
stable forms, and the ultra-violet band is due to an emission centre 
which represents a still more advanced stage of dissociation, 
preceding complete dissociation into the constituent atoms. 

J. S. G. T. 

Influence of an Electric Field on the Series Spectrum of 
Helium. W. Tschulanowsky (Z. Physik, 1923, 16, 300 — 313). — 
The characteristics and behaviour of various series of single lines and 
doublets in the series spectrum of helium, and more especially the 
Ijehaviour of the Bcrgmann series of single lines, 2P— mA, (m=4, 5, 
6, 7) and the super- Bergmann series of doublets (n=l, 2 ; 

m=4, 5), in an electric field, are discussed theoretically and 
practically. The author concludes that in the case of these lines, as 
in the cases of the series 28— mD^ and 2P—mD, additional lines, 
necessitating a third quantisation, appear when the helium source 
of radiation is excited in an electric field (cf . Takamine and Kokubu, 
A., 1919, ii, 125, 379). J. S. G. T. 

The Ionisation of Helium and the Excitation of the Spectra 
of this Gas by Slow-moving Electrons. G. D^jabdin (J. Phys. 
Radium^ 1923, 4, 121 — 128). — The results obtained are in agreement 
with the experiments of Davies (this vol., ii, 281). The ionisation of 
helium under a pressure of a few tenths of a millimetre took place at 
25*2 volts, and was accompanied by the simultaneous appearance of 
the orthohelium and parhelium spectra. When the pressure attained 
several mm. of mercury, an appreciable ionisation was produced at 
20*4 volts, and again the appearance of the two series was noted. 
It was found impossible to excite these two series separately. 
When the pressure of mercury in the helium was allow^ed to rise to 
0*1 /A, the ionisation commenced below 20*4 volts, but augmented 
rapidly when the potential passed this value. The band spectrum of 
helium is observed only when the pressure of the gas passes 3 mm. 
and thp voltage exceeds 20*4 volts. The intensity increases with 

{ )ressure. The results support the hypothesis of Lenz and Sommer- 
eld that the band spectra are due to a molecule He 2 resulting from 
the combination of two abnormal helium atoms. The spark'spectrum 
are best visible at a pressure below 3 mm. and above w volts. 
At higher pressures this spectrum is masked by the band spectra. 
The rays of the Pickering series were not observed. W. E, G. 
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The Discontinuity K of Absorption of Kr 3 rpton and Xenon. 

M. DB Broolib and A. Lepapb (Compt rend., 1923, 176, 1611 — 1612). 
— ^The position of discontinuity of absorption K in the Z-ray 
spectrum does not appear to have been measured in the case of the 
rare gases. The authors found for krypton X =0*8648 A. iV=36 
and for xenon X=0*3588 A. iV^=64. The measurements were^made 
at atmospheric pressure in glass tubes of 20 cm. in length, the rays 
traversing the length of the tube. H. J. E. 

Fine Structure of the Limits of High Frequency Absorption. 
L Limits of Xenon. A. Lepapb and A. Dauvilijer (Compt. rend., 
1923, 177, 34 — 37). — ^The authors have measured, using a tungsten 
anti-cathode, the three i-limits of xenon and obtained the values : 
L 3 2272*4, L 2 2425*3 and 2587*5 X units. E. E. T. 

Quantitative Researches on the Ultra-violet Spark Spectra 
of Copper in Aluminium. Xavier Wacii^ (Compt. rend., 1923, 
177, 39—41). — In an alloy containing one metal in small quantities, 
the quantitative indications afforded by spectrum analysis on its 
composition depend on the nature (particularly the specific volume) 
of the metal present in the larger quantity. F or equal concentrations , 
copper is less sensitive in aluminium than in a more dense metal 
such as zinc. A series of measurements of the spark spectra of 
various alloys of copper with aluminium was made, and it was found 
that the total copper spectrum is only obtained when copper is 
present to the extent of 60% of the total alloy. The spectrum of 
aluminium is also complete in these circumstances, being so with 
alloys possessing an aluminium percentage of as low as 20%. The 
copper spectrum is practically absent with copper present to the 
extent of only 5 parts in 10,000. E. E. T. 

Wave-leng^ Measurements in the Arc Spectra of Gado- 
linium and Dysprosium. C. C. Kiess (JJ.S. Bur. Standards Sci. 
Paper, 466, 1923, 695 — 706). — ^A list of 950 lines in the arc spectrum 
of gadolinium and of 800 in that of dysprosium is given from a 
wave-length of 550 A. in the green and extending well into the 
ultra-red region. Most of the lines are faint, and a number have the 
appearance of band heads indicating that each clement emits a 
faintly banded spectrum. The results obtained are in good agrec*- 
ment with those previously obtained by Eder (ef. A., 1918, ii, 189; 
1919, ii, 381). A. R.P. 

The Zeeman EfiEect in the Arc and Spark Spectra of 
Mai^anese. E. Back (Z. Physik, 1923, 15, 206 — ^243). — A 
detailed account is given of an experimental investigation of the 
magnitude and other characteristics of the Zeeman effect exhibited 
by the various triplet and multiplet systems of lines in the arc and 
spark spectra of manganese determined by Catalan (A., 1922, ii, 726). 
Interpreted by means of Land^’s theory (Z. Physik, 1923, 15, 189), 
certain series differences determined by Catalan are considered, 
contrary to the conclusion of the latter, to afford evidence of a 
fundamental difference in the spectra of Mn and Mn^ . J. S. G. T. 
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Regularities in the Arc Spectrum of Iron. F. M. Waltsbs 
(J. WaahingUm Acad, 8ci,, 1923, 13, 243 — 262). — ^Two hundred and 
twelve lines of the spectrum of iron have been classified into 
multiplets. The correlation of these multiplets with temperature 
olassmcation is fairly satisfactory, but inspection of the Zeeman 
patterns show that these data are homogeneous for some groups 
and quite discordant for others. W, E. G. 

Structure of the Spectrum of the Neutral Chromium Atom. 
Migxjbl a. Catalan (Anal Fis, Quim,, 1923, 21, 84 — 125; cf. this 
vol., ii, 104). — ^Afull description of the flame, arc, and spark spectra 
of chromium. Two classes of lines occur which may be attributed to 
the neutral and ionised atom, respectively. The lines of the first 
class can be grouped into series of triplets following Rydberg’s 
formula with the universal constant R, They may be classified 
into (1) a system of series of ordinary triplets (principal, sharp, and 
diffuse; (2) another system similar and parallel at a distance of 
4436 '4; (3) a system of narrow triplets (principal and sharp); 
(4) lines formed by combination of the preceding systems ; (5) twelve 
multitriplets; (6) lines formed by combination of the jtet three 
systems and system (5). The ionisation potential of chromium 
calculated from the term 1 a is 6-7 volts. The first resonance 
potential calculated from the triplet X 4254, 4275, 4290 is 2*89 volts. 

G. W. R. 

R8ntgeu-ray Spectroscopy Applied to Metallic Compounds. 

Kakl Beokeb and Fbitz Ebert (Z. Phynk, 1923, 16, 165 — 169). — 
Results, as follows, have been obtained by the application of the 
Debye-^herrer method of Rontgen-ray analysis, for the respective 
lengths of side, a, of the elementary cubical cells, and the calculated 
value, d, of the density of certain metals, metallic compounds, 
alloys, and mixed crystals: Ta, a 3*32 A., d 16*3; Cu 2 Zn 8 , 
a 4*01 A., d 8*17; mixed crystals containing 96*3% Mg 4 Al 3 and 
3*7% Al, a 4*80 A., d 2*62; NiAl, a 2*82 A., d 6*26; OujAl, 
a 3-47 A., which is smaller than the values of a (4*07 A,) for 
aluminium, and (3*08 A.) for copper, d 8*52; Ni^W, a 3*68 A., 
d 11*94. The two latter substances are most probably mixed 
crystals. The crystal lattice of an alloy of tungsten with 6% 
of nickel corresponds with the typical regular space-centred 
tungsten lattice. The results indicate that Bain’s rule indicating 
the relation of the crystal symmetry of a compound to the symmetry 
of the components (Chem, and Met. Eng., 1923, 28, 21, 63) is not of 
general application. The crystal lattice of tantalum is space- 
centred, regular, whilst that of thallium surface-centred is tetragonal, 
having a 4*76 A., c 5*40 A. The calculated value of the density 
in the latter case is 11*02. J. S. G. T. 

A Simple Method for the Measurement of Absorption in 
the Ultra-violet. Chb. Winther (Z. wiss. Phcftochem., 1923, 22, 
125 — 130). — The method devised by the author and others (A., 1922, 
ii, 729) for the measurement of spectral absorption in the ultra- 
violet by comparison of the absorption with that of p-nitrosodimethyl- 
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aniline, has been improved by the use of a gauze of copper 015 mm. 
thick, as employed by Ham, Fehr, and Bitner (J. FranJdin Inst, 
1916, 178, 299), in place of the liquid as comparison substance. 
A series of exposures of a photographic plate to the light transmitted 
by various thicknesses of the substance being investigated is made 
in the usual manner, and the absorption curve determined by 
ascertaining a series of points, corresponding with the various 
thicknesses, where the light transmitted by the substance and the 
gauze, respectively, produced equal photographic effects on the 
plate. For visual observations, a plate coated with fluorescent 
quinine sulphate is employed. Results obtained by the application 
of the method to the case of a 0*002 molar solution of salicylic acid 
in alcohol are in close agreement with the results obtained by Henri. 

J. S. G. T. 

Absorption of the Ultra-violet Rays by Phosphorus and 
some of its Compounds. J. E. Purvis {Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc., 
1923, 21, 566 — 667). — The absorption of ultra-violet light from a 
condensed cadmium spark by the vapour of phosphorus, phosphine, 
and phosphorus trichloride has been investigated at various tempera- 
tures. The results show that neither phosphorus nor its compounds 
with hydrogen or chlorine exhibit any absorption bands in the 
ultra-violet. J. F. S. 

The Absorption Produced by Electrically Luminescent 
Sodium Vapour. F. H. Newman (PA»7. Mag., 1923, 46, 22 — 28). 
— ^The self -reversal of spectrum lines, and the absorption phenomena 
exhibited by a mixture of sodium and potassium vapours rendered 
luminescent by an electrical discharge have been investigated. 
The potassium lines were throughout faint compared with those of 
sodium, but became relatively brighter as the voltage applied to the 
discharge tube was decreased. Raising the temperature of the 
vapour from 300° to 450° caused strong self -reversal of the 2)-lines 
as seen through the end of the discharge tube, but no other lines 
exhibited self -reversal. Contrary to expectation, the intensities 
of the subordinate series lines were not observed to be increased in a 
constricted part of the discharge. This effect is attributed to self- 
reversal of the lines observed in the region of the constriction, 
where conditions favour absorption of radiation consisting of lines 
converging to 2p, rather than of the D-lines. Self -reversal of the 
subordinate lines was less marked when the discharge current was 
reduced. Absorption of radiation corresponding with the JD-lines 
alone was observed when white light pas^ through the luminous 
mixture of vapours. J. S. G. T. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectrum of Glyoxal. A. 
Luthy {Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1M7 — 1648). — ^The absorption 
spectrum of a hexane solution of glvoxal, the first case in which 
narrow bands have been observed for an aliphatic substance, is 
shown in comparison with that of acetaldehyde. It is divided into 
three distinct repons, the first of which (between X=4613 and 
A^31 19 A. ) contains seventeen narrow bands arranged in four groups, 
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the second one large band in the middle ultra-violet (Xs=2800), and 
the third a large band in the extreme ultra-violet (X=1950). 

H. J. S* 

The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectrum of Diacetyl. Gxjil- 
LAXTMB 0. Lardy (Compt. rend,, 1923, 176, 1548 — 1650). — ^Diaoetyl 
in hexane solution gives an absorption spectrum which differs 
from those obtained with other solvents in showing greater 
resemblance to those obtained for the vapour. Four narrow bands 
exist between X=:4512 and 4054 A., and the curve rises steadily in 
the extreme ultra-violet. H. J. E. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectrum of p-Benzoquinone. 

F. W. Klingstedt (Compt, rend,, 1923, 176, 1550 — 1552 ; cf , two 
preceding abstracts). — ^The spectrum of p-benzoquinone in hexane 
solution is shown in comparison with that obtained by Baly (T., 1906, 
89 , 502). A large band occurs in the middlb region (X=2790 A.), and 
one of high absorption value (€=20,000) in the extreme ultra-violet 
(X=2410 A.) ; the position and intensity of the latter are similar to 
those which are exhibited by all substances possessing two or three 
ethylenic linkings. Certain bands in the visible spectrum are also 
described, these being similar to those obtained in the cases of 
glyoxal and diacetyl, and it is pointed out that this resemblance is 
of importance in dealing with the theory of quinone structure. 

H. J. F. 

Relation between Absorption and Structure. VI. The 
Structure of 1-Arylp3rridinium Salts and Cyclammonium 
Salts generally. Vsevolod Alexandrovitsch Izmailski (J. 
Bliss, Phys, Chem, Soc,, 1920, 52 , 303 — 344). — ^According to the 
author’s views on chromoisomerism (cf. A., 1915, ii, 198; 1916, 
i, 287), cyclammonium salts exhibit tautomerism, passing from the 
ammonium (I) to the carbonium (III) formulae through an inter- 
mediate chromonium phase (II), thus 
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The position of equilibrium depends on a number of factors, 
such as structure, presence of substituents, and physical influences 
(solvents, temperature, etc.). The intermediate or chromonium 
phase is responsible for the development of colour in these com- 
pounds; the other two forms are supposed to be colourless or 
faintly coloured and the compound is coloured only if these limit- 
ing conditions ” are not realised. Hydrogen and me^yl in place 
of B in the above formulae tend to make the nitrogen more basic 
and thus favour the ammonium phase; the salts are colourless, 
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show little absorption, and are good conduotois* The introduotion 
of the phenyl group, on the other hand, weakens the basicity of 
the nitrogen, and the carbonium phase is favoured;] in extreme 
cases, the salts (such as the chlorates) are again colourless and 
show more or less pronounced fluorescence (cf. following abstract). 
The chromonium phase, or “ meso-condition/* is favoured by an 
intermediate state. The nature of the anion (X) is also important ; 
thus, in the phenylpyridinium series, the iodides are the moat 
strongly coloured, bromides less so, and the salts of oxygen-con- 
taining acids still less. 

Rise of temperature favours the “ meso form and produces 
a deepening of the colour owing to the well-known tendency of 
the quinquevalent nitrogen to pass into the tervalent condition 
in these circumstances (cf. the dissociation of ammonium salts 
on heatii^). The solvent in which the heating is carried out has 
a considerable effect on the change ; non-hydroxylic solvents with 
a low dielectric constant, such as chloroform, favour the production 
of the coloured form, whilst hydroxylic solvents inhibit the change ; 
these solvents have been shown to affect the dissociation of 
quaternary ammonium salts in the same way (cf. Wedekind 
and Paschke, A., 1911, i, 628; von Halban, A., 1911, i, 852). 
Hantzsch’s views of the constitution of these compounds, involving 
the existence of two isomeric ammonium formulas, are criticised 
at length (cf. A., 1911, i, 673); the application of the theory to 
the chromoisomerism of o-quinoneimine and xanthene dyes is 
discussed and formulas similar to (11), in which the amon is 
connected simultaneously to two or more atoms in the molecule, 
are devised for several of these substances. 

Spectrographic measurements on a number of salts of the 
1 -phenylpyridinium series (cf. this vol., i, 602) were carried out. 

To prove the analogy of the 1 -phenylpyridinium salts with the 
chromonium salts of triphenylcarbinol, double compounds with 
hydriodic acid and tin tetrabromide and tetraiodiae were pre- 
pared. Phenylpyridinium iodide gives an unstable, yellow com- 
pound with hydrogen iodide; a brownish-orange compound with 
tin tetrabromide, and a nearly black, crystalline compound, 
CiiHipNI,Snl 4 , with tin tetraiodide, which was analysed. The 
behaviour of the pyridinium salts towards various solvents is 
described. 6. A. R. K. 

Relation between Absorption and Structure. VII. 
Fluorescent JV-Arylpjrridinium Salts. V. A. Izmailski ( J. Buss. 
Phys^ Chem* 8oc., 1920, 62 , 344 — 368 ). — ^When exposed to the light 
of an induction arc, a number of arylpyridinium salts exhibit 
fluorescence in the solid state; the phenomenon is not observed 
in solution, and is due almost entirely to the action of ultra-violet 
rays, because filtration of the light through an uviol plate or glass 
prevents it completely; no fluorescence is observed when the 
compounds are illuminated by means of a Nemst lamp. The 
occurrence of the phenomenon is closely bound up with the structure 
of tlie compounds, and is dependent both on the nature of the 
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organic radicle B attached to the nitrogen atom and that of the 
acid radicle X (see preceding abstract). When R~H or CH^ no 
fluorescence is observed; nearly all .N'-phenyl derivatives fluoresce 
to some extent, and the fluorescence is greatly enhanced by the 
presence of a methoxy- or an ethoxy-group, less so of an hydroxyl 
group, in the benzene ring; the para-compounds are particularly 
stron^y fluorescent. The methyl group, on the other hand, has 
an u^avourablo effect, whilst halogens and nitro-groups destroy 
fluorescence altogether (cf. Meyer, A., 1903, ii, 706). The sub- 
stitution of P-naphthyl for phenyl increases the fluorescence, whilst 
the introduction of a-naphthyl is unfavourable. 

The introduction of hydroxyl into the pyridine nucleus itself 
(in the 3-position) affects fluorescence adversely; the fusion of 
the nucleus with an aromatic ring is favourable, but the compounds 
are greatly affected by the substituents, such jas methyl groups, 
present in the pyridine ring. 

The influence of the anion in these salts is considerable in the 
order -C 104 >‘"N 03 and ~S 04 >“Cl>~Br>-I, 6ie chlorates being 
the most strongly fluorescent. 

Acychc ammonium salts do not exhibit fluorescence, the tetra- 
mothyl-, phenyltrimcthyl-, phenyldimethylethyl-, and phenyl- 
benzyldi methyl -ammonium chlorates having been specially inves- 
tigated. The new salts prepared include pyridinium chlorate, 
white leaflets, m. p. above 250° ; methylpyridinium chlorate, 
crystals, m. p. about 130°; phsnyldimethylethylammonium chlorate, 
colourless needles, m. p. indefinite, about 200°; phenyltrimethyl- 
ammonium chlorate, yellow powder, ra. p. 130 — 150°. A list is 
given of the 103 compounds examined. 

From the above facts it is concluded that ammonium salts and 
P3rridinium salts having an ammonium structure do not exhibit 
fluorescence; the fluorescence of dihydropyridine derivatives (cf. 
Ley and Engelhardt, A., 1908, ii, 911 ; 1910, ii, 813), of such com- 
pounds as maleinimide and succinimide and of heterocyclic com- 
pounds existing in a carbonium phase point to the latter possessing 
the function of a fluorophore in the cases under discussion. The phenyl 
group attached to nitrogen may share in this function, but it is 
not sufficient to produce fluorescence if the nitrogen is quinque- 
valent, as in the acyclic ammonium salts described above; whilst 
tervalent nitrogen appears to function as an auxophore. In 
accordance with this, conditions favouring the basic function of 
the nitrogen and, consequently, the ammonium form of the salt 
are unfavourable to fluorescence, whilst conditions diminishing the 
basicity of the nitrogen have the reverse effect. G. A. R. K. 

Investigations on the Dependence of Rotatory Power on 
Chemical Constitution. XX. The Rational Study of Optical 
Properties including Refraction. Harold Hunter (T., 1923, 
123, 1671—1682). 

The Natural Optical Activity of Regular Cr3rstals of Sodium 
Chlorate and Sodium Bromate. Carl Hermann (Z. Phy$ik, 
1923, 16, 103 — 134). — ^Born’s theory of the optics of crystals, based 

19*— 2 
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on dynamical considerations applied to the crystal lattice {ibid*, 
1922, 8, 390), is employed to deduce expressions, in the form of 
power series, for the respective optical rotatory powers of sodium 
chlorate and sodium bromate, crystals characterised by being 
regular and optically isotropic, which are optically inactive when 
in solution or molten. Observed and calculated values of optical 
rotatory power for wave-lengths between 4x10"® and 8x10^ cm. 
are in close agreement in the case of sodium bromate. Complete 
agreement, at least for the long wave-length region, is obtainable 
by a slight displacement of the electronic centre of mass. Differences 
shown in the region of short wave-lengths indicate that the assump- 
tions made in the theory, viz., that the electrons and corresponding 
anion may be regarded as concentrated in respective points, is 
unjustified in the region of resonant frequencies. In the case of 
sodium chlorate, calculated values of the rotatory power are approxi- 
mately only one-half the experimental values. This result indicates 
the necessity for considerable alteration in the structure of the 
lattice model employed in developing the theory, possibly effected 
by a displacement of the centre of mass of the electrons, a procedure 
possible only with Vegard’s model (this vol., ii, 162) and not with 
those of Kolkmeyer, Bijvoet, and Karssen (A., 1921, ii, 200) or 
Dickinson and Goodhue (A., 1922, ii, 145). J. S. G. T. 

The Behaviour of the More Important Carbohydrates 
(Dextrose, Galactose, Lsevulose, Mauinose, Maltose, Lactose, 
Sucrose) in Strong Acid, Alkali, Sulphite, and Hydrogen 
Sulphite Solutions. II. The Mutarotation and Rotation of 
Carbohydrates under the Action of Strong Acids. B. Bleyeii 
and H. Scumidt (Biochem, Z., 1923, 138, 119 — 141). — Arising out 
of the authors’ work on the hydrolysis of lactose by strong acids 
(this vol., ii, 306), the effects on the specific rotation of various 
mono- and di-saccharides of concentrations of sulphuric acid up 
to 2SN are investigated. The changes of [ct]jy shown by such sugars 
as dextrose and galactose are classified as primary and secondary. 
The former type of change is a gradual rise of equilibrium with 
increasing concentration of acid up to 22N. For any given con- 
centration up to this limit, the [a]p initially reached is constant. 
The secondary change, shown in acid concentrations of 24jV and 
above, is a slow upward change of rotation from the initial equili- 
brium value, which is ascribed to a gradual condensation of the 
monosaccharide to form disacoharides (maltose, womaltose, galacto- 
biose). Lactose shows the same type of primary change as dextrose 
and galactose; hydrolysis begins at 18iV^. Maltose is exceptional 
in that the variation of with acid concentration is much less 
marked than in the case of the other sugars mentioned, a slight 
fall up to 12N and a rise from 12JV to 22N being observed. In 
24 j^ acid maltose reaches the same final equilibrium as is attained 
by dextrose in the same acid concentration. Mannose in 24^-H2S04 
shows an initial equilibrium Isevorotation (cf. the equilibrium 
dextrorotation in water) which slowly changes to dextrorotation. 
It is suggested that this is again due to disaccharide formation. 
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LfiBvulose shows an increase of [a^ up to 16^ acid; above this 
concentration, a fall in associated with decomposition is 
observed. Sucrose in 28 JV-H 2 SO 4 at 15® is immediately hydrolysed. 
The observations are extendi to other acids (hydrochloric, nitric, 
perchloric, formic, and acetic) with results similar to those already 
recorded. In its behaviour towards concentrated nitric acid 
(d[=l*38) laBVulose differs from the other sugars, which show rises 
in [a]D followed by falls and the formation of coloured decomposi- 
tion products. Lsevulose shows a continuous slow fall in [aj^ 
to an equilibrium value which corresponds with the formation 
of a colourless oxidation product. This has not been identified, 
but it is suggested that it may be of the type of p-ketogluconic 
acid. 

It is concluded that these results do not accord with the existing 
theories of mutarotation (Lippmann, Hudson, Rscher, and Tollens), 
and a new theory is deduced which involves the fusion of the 
Lippmann and Hudson theories with the “ hydration ’’ theories. 

J. P. 

Rotation Dispersion. I. Lifschitz (Z. physikai. Chem., 1923, 
105, 27 — 64). — ^Rotation of the plane of polarised light and rotation 
dispersion is discussed, and it is shown that the existence of optical 
activity depends on the presence of at least four coupled electrons, 
which possess only axial S 3 mimetry. This system may be carried 
by a single atom or by several atoms of the molecule, and in the 
first case the atom carrying the asymmetric electron system is 
known as the asymmetric atom . A close relationship exists between 
absorption of light and the Cotton effect. The Cotton effect is 
to be expected in those bands which may be attributed to the asym- 
metric or, better expressed, axial symmetric electron systems. An 
optically active molecule may contain several such electron systems, 
and consequently the rotation dispersion can, because of internal 
superposition, exhibit an abnormal character. The relationship 
between rotation dispersion and absorption and circular dichroism, 
respectively, in the absorption bands of active substances can 
furnish valuable information in connexion with analysis of spectra 
and in the consideration of stereochemical problems. The rotation 
dispersion of a large number of heavy metal complex derivatives 
and organic substances has been investigated, and the results have 
been discussed in connexion with spectroscopic, photochemical, 
and stereochemical data. The specific rotation of the bivalent cobalt, 
nickel, and uranyl derivatives of d-hydroxymethylenecamphor 
and nitrocamphor, the tervalent cobalt, chromium, and aluminium 
salts of d-hydroxymethylenecamphor, d-hydroxymethylenecam- 
phor, d-camphorquinone, oximinocamphor, and oamphorquinone- 
phenylhydrazone has been measured in various solvents and with 
light of various wave-lengths. The results are presented in tabulated 
form and also as curves. In the formation of resolvable complexes 
from active materials, in many cases partial asymmetric syntheses 
are achieved, the significance and nature of which are discussed. 

J. F. S. 
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The Theory of Photochemical Reactions. W. Nebnst and 
W. Noddack (Sitzungsher. A had. Wiss. Berlin , 1923, 15, 110 — 
115). — ^Various typical photochemical reactions are briefly reviewed, 
and the authors conclude that whilst in purely photochemical 
processes light is absorbed in quanta, experimental verification 
of this fact is possible only for radiation con&ied within a restricted 
spectral region, and when the reaction occurs imder relatively 
simple conditions, as the photochemical process is, in general, 
accompanied by a dark reaction which very materially affects the 
amount of substance transformed. General thermodynamic con- 
siderations indicate, as pointed out by Warburg (A., 1920, ii, 210) 
that the quantum relation Q—Nhv cannot apply in the case of 
a photochemical process effected by radiation of such long wave- 
length that the quanta are too small to render the reaction possible. 
In the case of photochemical processes effected by radiation 
characterised by very large quanta, e.g.y the effect of Rontgen rays 
on a photographic plate, the amount of substance transformed 
is very much larger than that calculated from the quantum 
relation Q=NhVy and in all such cases the relation must be replaced 
by the equation where q denotes the energy of atomic 

dissociation of the molecule concerned. The photochemical law 
of equivalence may be shown to hold wlien the absorbed quantum 
of energy is not greatly different from the energy necessary lo 
initiate the chemical process concerned and when the photochemical 
process proper is not accompanied by secondary reactions. 

J. S. 6. T. 

Investigation of the Application of the Photochemical 
Equivalence Law to Dry [Photographic] Plates. J. Eggekt 
and W. Noddack {Sitzmgsher. Akad. Wiss. Berlin^ 1923, 15, 
116 — 122). — ^In continuation of previous work (ihid.y 1921, 13, 
631), the authors have shown that the photochemical equivalence 
law is applicable to the process occurring when a silver bromide 
gelatin emulsion is illuminated with radiations of respective wave*, 
lengths 436, 405, and 365 /x/4, provided the incident radiation is 
not too intense. J. S. G. T. 

Action of Traces of Impurities on the Photochemical 
Synthesis of Carbonyl Chloride. J. Cathala {Bnll. 8oc. cUm., 
1923, [iv], 33, 576 — 581). — ^An apparatus for the study of the 
photochemical synthesis of carbonyl chloride is described consisting 
essentially of an ampoule containing the liquefied gas, which is 
allowed to evaporate into a graduated reservoir charged with 
mercury. A measured volume is displaced by the mercury into 
a quartz vessel heated to about 850® in an electric furnace, where 
the carbonyl chloride is completely dissociated and passes after 
cooling into a jacketed transparent quartz vessel illuminated by 
the light of a mercury vapour lamp. The product is analysed 
by estimations of the free and the combined chlorine. The pre- 
liminary experiments revealed considerable variations in the yield 
under similar outward conditions, increasing yields of carbonyl 
chloride being obtained from the carbon monoxide and chlorine 
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derived from the dissociation of the vapours evolved from the 
later fractions of liquefied carbonyl chloride in the ampoule. The 
introduction of a small quantity of air into the gases at the later 
stage once again caused a lowering of the yield, but this could not 
be attributed to the effect of oxygen in this case, as this gas would 
be eliminated as carbon dioxide in the furnace, and it is therefore 
the carbon dioxide formed from carbon monoxide and the oxygen 
dissolved in the liquefied carbonyl chloride which apparently 
causes the observed retarding action on the photochemical synthesis. 

G. F. M. 

Photochemical Studies. 1. Photochemical Decomposition 
of solid Oxalic Acid. W. Albert Noyes, jun., and A. B. Koupbr- 
MAN (J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1923, 45, 1398 — 1400). — ^The photo- 
chemical decomposition of anhydrous oxalic acid, hydrated oxalic 
acid, a saturated solution of oxalic acid in contact with the solid, 
and formic acid has been investigated. As sources of illumination 
were used a carbon arc which gave light down to 250 fifi, a carbon 
arc in which the electrodes had been previously soaked in salt 
solutions, which extended the range to 220 fxfi, a mercury lamp 
with a quartz window giving light to 185 fifi, and a mercury lamp 
with a fluorite window giving light to 100 fjLfi. The results show 
that anhydrous oxalic acid is decomposed by ultra-violet light of 
wave-len^hs shorter than 250 ft/a. The rate of decomposition is 
greater for shorter wave-lengths. The rate of decomposition is 
much increased by the presence of water, but there is a long 
induction period which is less when water is present than when 
it is absent. In the case of formic acid, the induction period is 
small. Since water vapour is one of the products of decomposi- 
tion, the action may be autocatalytic, and this may be the explan- 
ation of the induction period. Other possible explanations of 
the induction period are that it may be due to the slow production 
of formic acid, this being then rapidly decomposed. In this case, 
the rate of reaction would not reach a maximum imtil the rate 
of production of formic acid became constant, or the induction 
period may be due to the slow rate of diffusion of the products 
of decomposition out of the solid and from the surface. These 
various possibilities are discussed. After the induction period, 
the rate of reaction is constant. The wave-length necessary to 
decompose the solid acid does not agree with that calculated from 
Perrin’s formula, based on a rough determination of the temperature 
coefficient of the rate of thermal decomposition. J. F. S. 

An Application of the Anti-oxygenising Power of Phenols : 
Increase in Fastness to Light of Dyes on Fibre. Alvrbd 
Gillbt and Fernand Giot {Compt. rend,, 1923, 176, 1568 — 1660; 
of. this voL, i, 675). — ^Treatment of fabrics with dyes which are 
not fast to light and subsequently with diphenols and other anti- 
oxvgenlsers ^ows that these exert a protective action against 
light whether they enter into the molecular structure or not. Azo- 
dyes on cotton and wool and some acid colours such as eosin are 
protected, but this protection does not extend to nitro-dyes; the 
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suggestion of auto-oxidation is made with regard to the latter. 
Fading of triphenyhnethane dyes of all types seems to be, not 
oxidation, but another type of reaction. Basic colours are not 

E rotected, quinol in alkaline solution even accelerates the change. 

a some cases, a considerable excess of the diphenol (10 mols. to 
1 mol. of dye) is required to give definite protection. [Cf. J.S.CJ,, 
1923, Aug.] H. J. £. 

Photochemical Transformation of Fluorescent Dye Solu- 
tions. Peter Pringsheim (Z. Physik, 1923, 16, 71 — ^76). — ^In replv 
to Weigert’s criticism (A., 1922, ii, 681) of the author’s previous work 
indicating that the photochemical law of equivalence does not 
apply when part of the absorbed radiation is re-emitted as fiuores- 
cence, the author shows that, in the case of an alkaline aqueous 
solution of eosin, which ordinarily is only slightly sensitive to 
photochemical change, and becomes extremely sensitive when a 
little ethyl alcohol is added to the solution, identical light-absorbing 
and fluorescent properties are possessed by both forms of solution. 
In the extremely sensitive solution, fluorescence and chemical 
reaction are both excited by Light confined to the same spectral 
region, and can both be produced by monochromatic radiation. 

J. S. G. T. 

Photoelectric Conduction and Chemical Combination. 

B. Guddbn and R. Pohl (Z. Phyaik, 1923, 16, 42—45). — ^The 
photoelectric properties of certain compounds, viz., carbonates, 
halides, oxides, s^phides, etc., of metals such as mercury, silver, 
cadmium, etc., are correlated with various physico-chemical pro- 
perties of these substances, viz., colour, lattice energy, volatility, 
solubility, etc., which are attributed by Fajans {NcUunvias,, 1923, 
11, 165) to a distortion of the shell of the anionic electrons by the 
kations. J. S. G. T. 

Radioactive Constants up to 1923. Stefan Meyer {Jahrb. 
Radioaktiv, Elektronik, 1923, 19, 334 — 344). — ^The constants given 
in 1920 (A., 1921, ii, 236) are brought up to date. W. E. G. 

Characteristic RSntgen Radiation of the First [Lighter] 
Elements. J. Holtsmark {Physikal. Z., 1923, 24, 225 — ^230). — 
In continuation of previous work (A., 1922, ii, 543), the author 
has investigated photoelectrically the limiting values of potential 
necessary for the excitation of A'-radiation in lithium and glucinum, 
respectively. The value found for lithium is 52*6 volts, and for 
glucinum a provisional value, 95 ±5 volts, is given. In the case 
of lithium, a linear relation, differing according as the value of 
the exciting potential was respectively above or below the critical 
value, was established between the ratio of the photoelectric effect 
to the intensity of the exciting cathode rays and the exciting 
potential. A similar discontinuity was not observed in the case 
of glucinum. Available data relating to limiting potentials neces- 
sary for exciting A-radiation in the case of the lighter elements 
of atomic number 1 — 11 are tabulated. A linear relationship 
exists between the square root of the critical exciting potential 
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and the atomio number {z) of the corresTOnding elements for 
values of z equal to 2, 3, 4, and 6. The relationship in the ease 
of the remaining elements is different, and the cause of this differ- 
ence is briefly discussed in the light of Bohr’s theory of atomic 
structure. J. S. G. T. 

The Quantitative Measurement of Radium Emanation by 
the a-^diation. Corrections for Pressure and for the 
Nature of the Gaseous Mixture. Adolphe Lepape (Compt. 
rend,, 1923, 176, 1613 — 1616). — ^In measuring the radium eman- 
ation used for experiments on the ionisation of gases, certain cor- 
^ rections should be made. When the pressure is less than 720 mm., 
or if any considerable percentage of carbon dioxide is present, 
the ionising effect of the emanation is sensibly changed. The 
dimensions of the condenser should also be taken into account. 
Results of experiments in which these factors vary over a wide 
range are given. H. J. E. 

The Constant of Polonium. (Mlle) St. Mabacineanu 
(Compt, rend,, 1923, 176, 1879 — 1881). — ^As the result of a large 
numl^r of experiments, the author obtains the value 139*5 days 
for the half-change period, the radioactive constant, X, being 
4*96 X 10^ (day)“i. The best results were obtained with polonium 
on glass, with or without a screetti. The examination of radioactive 
material deposited on metallic surfaces is not recommended. 

E. E. T. 

The Collision Area of Molecules of the Rare Gases towards 
Slow Electrons. Carl Bamsaueb (Jahrb. Badioaktiv. EUkbrmik, 
1923, 19, 346 — 354). — ^Measurements of the collision areas of 
molecules of the rare gases have shown that these gases behave 
in a very different manner from hydrogen and nitrogen. As the 
velocity of the electron falls, the area of nitrogen and hydrogen 
molecules increases to a constant value which does not differ 
widely from that deduced from the kinetic theory. On the 
other hand, the collision area of the molecules of the rare gases 
at first increases to a maximum and then decreases rapidly as 
the velocity of the electron decreases. For argon, krypton, and 
xenon, the collision area at the maximum is four or five times, 
and at 0*76 V is one-seventh of that derived from the kinetic 
theory. These gases are practically transparent to slow-moving 
electrons. These results are at variance with the electricity laws, 
which require that the collision area should approach infimty as 
the electron velocity approaches zero. W. E. G. 

Dielectric Constants of Colloidal Solutions. IV. J. Erbbra 
(Kolloid Z,, 1923, 32, 373 — 376; cf. A., 1922, ii, 694; this vol., 
ii, 226). — ^A continuation of previous work. The deTOndence of 
t^ dielectric constant of vanadium pentoxide sols on me potential 
difference with different wave-lengths has been investigated and 
it is shown that the dielectric constant increases with increasing 
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potential. The dependence of the dielectric constant of vanadium 
pentoxide sols on the frequency of the alternating current is 
expressed generally by a curve which is made up of four sections, 
a concave slowly rising section, a rapidly rising straight line, a 
saturation section, and a slowly rising section. The experimental 
results have been briefly discussed in connexion with the dipole 
theory. J. P. S. 

Calibration of Cells for Conductivity Measurements. II. 
Intercomparison of Cell Constants. Henry C. Parker (J. 
Amer, Ghem, Soc,, 1923, 45, 1366 — 1379; cf. this vol., ii, 6). — 
A new method is described for the intercomparison of cell constants 
over a large range of concentration and the results of several series 
of such comparisons are given. The range of concentrations 
through which the intercomparisons were made is twenty-five 
times as great as that used previously. The effect of platinising 
and the disposition of the electrodes on a cell constant is shown 
by the intercomparison curves. It is indicated that there is a 
gradual transition in the shape of the curve as the electrodes are 
placed farther apart, the farthest apart giving a curve showing 
the most nearly constant value. None of the electrodes compared 
give what may be considered as a fixed value for the derived cell 
constant. A new effect, similar in some respects to polarisation, 
is found to occur at high dilutions with all types of cells used in the 
present work. This effect is shown to amount to at least 0*33% 
at moderate concentrations, in the case of one type of electrode 
which has been used in many accurate conductivity measurements. 
Correction of the existing conductivity data for this effect would 
tend to increase the values of the equivalent conductivity at the 
higher dilutions. The limiting values would probably be affected 
to a considerable extent, the values of the calculated degree of 
ionisation being reduced in like proportion. A theory to account 
for this effect, at high dilutions, is put forward, which assumes 
the presence of an adsorbed layer in contact with the electrodes. 
The correction for the resistance of this layer is assumed to be 
positive or negative, according to whether the adsorbed layer 
contains an excess or a deficiency of the conducting material. 

J. P. S. 

Membrane Potentials in the Donnan Equilibrium. David 
I. Hitchcock (J. Oen, Physiol.^ 1923, 5, 661 — 663). — ^It is pointed 
out that although Loeb’s views on the role of Donnan’s theory 
in regulating the properties of proteins necessarily leads to results 
in agreement with the second law of thermodynamics, his work 
constitutes a distinct advance. HiU, in his criticism (this vol., 
ii, 221), has offered no other explanation of the facts. W. O. K. 

Phenomenon of Electrical Superteneion. ni. A. Smits 
(Pfoc. Jf. Ahad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1923, 26, 269 — ^266; cf. 
A,, 1019, ii, 91, 387). — ^A theoretical paper in which the electrical 
supertensicm of a palladium or platinum electrode is co^dc^ 
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when the metal is functioning as a cathode. The equilibria are 
considered on the basis of the theory of allotropy. J. F. S. 

Metallised Electrodes from Porous Clay and the Simplest 
Form of the Acid-Alkali Cell. K. A. Hofmann (JSer., 1923, 56, 
[J5], 1466 — 1463). — ^The behaviour of electrodes made rf tubes of 
porous clay impregnated with platinum, palladium, or iridium has 
been examined. The electrodes are moistened with 2.A^-Bodium 
hydroxide solution or 22V^-sulphuric acid and partly immersed in 
sulphuric acid or sodium hydroxide solution, their upper portions 
being surrounded by hydrogen or hydrogen and oxygen, respectively. 
It is found that such electrodes when placed in the oppositely 
active electrolyte or in a neutral salt solution render the surrounding 
gas as active as if they were not immersed in the electrolyte but in 
the moistening acid or alkali. It follows, therefore, that the elec- 
trically active layer must lie at the zone of contact of the gas and 
the moistening acid or alkali, that is, at the surface of the tube 
above the liquid. Peculiar properties of the impregnated electrodes 
are (i) the unexpected stability of the sulphuric acid used in moisten- 
ing the tubes towards the neutralising action of the sodium hydroxide 
with which the lower end is surrounded, (ii) the much smaller 
but still considerable stability of sodium hydroxide towards sul- 
phuric acid under similar conditions, (iii) the increase in potential 
after the current has been allowed to flow, and (iv) the slower attain- 
ment of the highest potential by electrodes moistened with sulphuric 
acid than by those wetted with sodium hydroxide. A probable 
explanation of these peculiarities is found in the protective action 
of the layer of neutral salt produced within the tube. H. W. 

Intermittent Current Electrolysis. I. The Influence of 
Intermittent Current on Overvoltage. Samuel Glasstone 
(T., 1923, 123 , 1746—1760). 

Electrolytic Conduction : Sequel to an Attempt ( 1886 ) to 
Apply a Theory of Residual Affinity. Henry £. Armstrong 
(Proc. Roy, 8oc,, 1923, [A], 103 , 619 — 621). — ^The theory of residual 
affinity advanc^ by the author in explanation of the phenomena 
of electrolytic conduction {ibid,, 1886, 40 , 268) is illustrated more 
especially by reference to the work of Tubandt (A., 1921, ii, 426) 
on the electrical conducting properties of the heated solid halides 
of silver and lead. In the case of silver iodide, the primarily active 
unit is Agl, whilst in lead chloride the active unit is PbClg. By 
assuming one or more of these primary units to be distributed at 
each electrode and that a circuit is formed by these molecules 
being coupled with complex molecules which differ in structure 
in the two cases, the author shows how, in the case of silver iodide, 
silver is deposit^ at one electrode and withdrawn from the other, 
while in the lead halides, the halogen is abandoned to the one 
electrode and taken from the other, results which agree wifh those 
obtained by Tubandt. A similar interpretation may equally be 
applied to the process of electrolysis of aqueous solutions (this 
vof., 11, 642). J. S. G. T. 
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A New Method to Determine the Hydration of Iona. The 
Hydration of the Lithium-ion. G. BABABOVSKf (Rec, Uuv. 
chim,, 1923, 42, 633 — 534; cf. this voL, ii, 288). — Corrects some 
arithmetical errors in the preceding paper, F. A. M. 

Ionisation of Alcohols. Boobb J. Williams and B. W* 
Tbubsdail (J, Atmt, Chem. 8oc., 1923, 45, 1348 — 1363). — An 
attempt to determine the nature and the extent of the ionisation 
of ethyl alcohol has been made by investigation of the point of 
equilibrium of the reaction EtOH-fNaOH HgO+EtONa. 

The method of determining the amount of water formed consisted 
in shaking a known amount of the mixture with a known weight 
of granules of calcium carbide for a definite length of time so that 
only about 4% of the water was used up. The calcium in suspension 
as hydroxide was determined nephelometrically and by comparison 
of this with the values obtained by the action of calcium carbide 
on samples of alcohol containing known amounts of water the 
amount of water actually present in the reaction mixture was 
ascertained. The results for the degree of ionisation into hydrogen- 
and ethoxide-ions are, from the nature of the method, tex) high, 
but, despite this, they appear to confirm the much more accurate 
value found by Danner and Hildebrand (this voL, ii, 166, 117). 
Assuming that esterification is a neutralisation reaction, the degree 
of ionisation of alcohol into ethyl- and hydroxyl-ions is shown by 
calculation to be zero. The reaction of methyl alcohol with mag- 
nesium nitride, calcium hydride, and calcium carbide, respectively, 
has been investigated, and it is shown that in each case the alcohol 
reacts as a weak acid, and that there is no evidence to indicate that 
it ionises in any other way than as a weak acid, namely, CHo'OH z::: 
CHg^O'+H*. With magnesium nitride, the reaction is 6 CH 3 *OH+ 
MggNg — > 3 Mg( 0 *CH 3 ) 2 + 2 NH 3 , with calcium hydride, CHg’OH-f 
CaH 2 =(CH 3 - 0 ) 2 Ca 4 -H 2 ,and with calcium carbide 2 CH 3 *OH+CaC 2 = 
Ca(0-CH3)2+C2H2. J. F. S. 

Atomic Heats of Cadmium and Tin at Low Temperatures. 
Worth H. Bodebijsh (J. Amer. Chem. Soc.^ 1923, 45, 1413 — 1416). 
— ^The atomic heats of cadmium and tin have been measured by 
the same method as was employed by Eastman and Bodebush for 
similar determinations of the alkali metals (A., 1918, ii, 149), The 
apparatus was of the same kind, but constructed of metal. The 
present measurements extend over the range 70 — 100° K. and are 
sufficiently accurate for use in fixing the curves for the metals 
over the temperature range 0 — 298° K. The following values for 
Cp are recorded : cadmium, 69-66°, 4*67 ; 72*40°, 4*74 ; 77*56°, 4*88 ; 
80*09°, 4*96; 85*06°, 6*04; 87*70°, 5*11; 89*91°, 5*15; 94*70°, 6*23; 
97*08°, 5*26; 99*37°, 5*31; 298°, 6*25; tin, 69*93°, 4*67; 72*39°, 
4*64; 77*71°, 4*83; 84*00°, 4*98; 88*90°, 6*07; 93*66°, 6*17; 96*21°, 
5*26; 101*00°, 6*34; 298°, 6*50. J. F. S. 

Chemical Constants of Diatomic Molecules. B. B. S. Cox 
(Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc., 1923, 21 , 541 — 561). — ^A theoretical dis- 
cussion in which it appears that no certain conclusion as to the 
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chemical constants of diatomic molectdes can at present be drawn. 
It seems quite possible that the discordance between the value 
found and the theoretical value may have a theoretical basis; 
but this cannot be asserted until further experimental data are 
available. Accurate and numerous measurements of p and Kp^ 
further information as to the specific heat of the vapour and solid 
at low temperatures, and measurements of the band spectra are 
necessary before much further progress can be made. J. F. S. 

Heat Capacities and Entropies of Diatomic and Polyatomic 
Gases. H. C. Urey (J. Amer. Chem. Soc,, 1923, 45, 1445—1455). 
— theoretical paper in which the entropy constant for diatomic 
gases having no vibrational energy is evaluated. The entropy 
of hydrogen (29*25), nitrogen (45*59), hydrogen fluoride (39*84), 
hydrogen chloride (42*95), hydrogen bromide (45*79), carbon 
monoxide (45*6), and nitric oxide (45*3) have Been calculated from 
equations deduced in the paper and the values given in brackets 
found for 25°. These values have been compared, wherever possible, 
with experimental entropy determinations, and in most cases an 
exceptionally good agreement has been found. The moments of 
inertia of oxygen (41xl0~^), hydrogen iodide (4x10^), and 
chlorine (109xlCr^) have been calcidated from their observed 
entropies, and attention is directed to the probability that oxygen 
and possibly nitric oxide do not follow the equation deduced. The 
values for the moment of inertia at 25° are given in brackets. The 
entropy equation for diatomic gases which possess vibrational heat, 
capacity is discussed. The constant for the entropy equation of 
gases the molecules of which have tetrahedral symmetry has been 
obtained and the dimensions of the methane molecule are calculated. 
Using this equation, /S=RlogeT3/W3/2F— ll•39+3/2i^loge^+ 
JBloge./+99*14, and inserting the value 7=2*232x10”^^ gives the 
entropy of methane as 34*25. J. F. S. 

The Properties of Satiirated Fluids in the Region of the 
Critical Point. J. E. Versohaffblt {J. Phys. Radium, 1923, 4, 
158 — 169). — ^Assuming that the conditions of continuity are satisfied 
at the critical point, the characteristic equation oi a saturated 
fluid in this remon is deduced by expandii^ p, the pressure, in a 
series of ascenmng powers of v—Ve and of T—Tc, t?c and Tc being, 
respectively, the critical volume and critical temperature of the 
fluid. The values of the constants in the expansion are determined 
by applying thermodynamic principles. The saturation curve 
is, on these assumptions, shown to approximate to a parabola of 
the second degree in the region of the critical point. The author 
considers that experimental evidence is in accord with the existence 
of an analytical discontinuity at the critical point in the case of 
the critical isothermal, and shows that, under these conditions, the 
saturation vT curve consists of two branches, similarly directed, 
of a parabola of the third degree. Moreover, it is considered that 
the existence of the analjrtical discontinuity referred to is not in 
discord with the physical continuity of the liquid and g^eous 
states. J. S. 6. T. 
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The Thermodynamics of the Formation of Mixed Crystals. 
K. F. Hbbzfeld (Z. Physik, 1923, 16, 84 — ^99). — ^Th© formula 
deduced by Grimm and Herzfeld for the heat of formation of 
mixed crystals {ibid,, 77) from consideration of the energy associated 
with the respective crystal lattices, is applied to obtain thermo- 
dynamic formuke relating more especially to the entropy, miscibility, 
and the critical temperature of separation into components, in the 
case of mixed crystals. Reference is also made to the absorption 
of salts by crystals at low tem^ratures, and the precipitation of 
mixed crystals from solutions, the theoretical results are compared 
with experimental results in the cases of the pairs of salts, KCl,NaCl ; 
KF,RbF ; and KBr,KI. J. S. G. T. 

Cryoscopic Investigations of some Solutions in Bromine. 
Wladimir Fikkelstein (Z. physikal, Chem, 1923, 105, 10-— 26).— 
The ciyoscopic constant for highly purified bromine has been 
determined by measuring the depression of the freezing point of 
bromine brought about by dissolving carbon tetrachloride in it. 
Assmning that carbon tetrachloride is unimolecular and has the 
molecular weight 153*84, the cryoscopic constant is found to be 
83*12. The value obtained from van't Hoff’s formula, using 
16*185 as the latent heat of fusion of bromine and —7*32® as the 
freezing point, is 86*35. The depression of the freezing point of 
bromine brought about by arsenic tribromide, sulphur monobromide, 
aluminium tribromide, and tribromoacetic acid has been determined 
for several concentrations in each case. The results show that 
the substances arsenic tribromide, sulphur monobromide, and carbon 
tetrachloride, which do not conduct an electric current in bromine 
solution, have molecular weights strictly the same as the theoretical 
values, whilst aluminium tribromide and tribromoacetic acid which 
do conduct an electric current in bromine solution have molecular 
weights twice as large as the theoretical value, and the polymerisation 
constant in these cases is the same for all concentrations. Further 
determinations were carried out with phosphorus pentabromidc, 
acetamide, and antimony tribromide ; all these substances arc con- 
ductors of electricity when dissolved in bromine, and in consequence 
of solvation and polymerisation they form complexes which incrtmse 
in complexity with increasing concentration. In the case of acet- 
amide, the curve between molecular weight and concentration 
shows a d.efinite maximum which lies at about 2%, and it is at this 
point it is suggested that the maximum complexity lies, or at 
least the influence of dissociation is equal to that of complex 
fomation, and at higher concentration than 2% the dissociation 
is increasingly mreater than the complex formation. The electrical 
conductivity of the solutions examined is closely coimeoted with 
the formation of complicated complex molecules. J. F. S. 

The Investi^tion of Double Salts in Solution by Ebullio~ 
scopic Methods, F. Boubion and E. RoxjyBR {Compt. rend,, 
1923, 176, 1708 — 1710). — mathematical investigation of the law 
of mixtures as applied to the investigation of double salts in solution 
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by the method of oontinuous yaiiations when applied to ebnlUosoopio 
measurements (this vol., ii, 57). Q. F. M. 

A Method for the Determination of Molecular Weights in 
Aqueous Solution. Kasimib Jablozynski ^azd CKemihdw 
PMkichy 1923, 19). — method for the determination of molecular 
weights in aqueous solution is described, depending on the difference 
in the rates of evaporation of a given solution and of water under 
parallel conditions. B. T. 

Sublimation of Plant and Animal Products. Abko 
ViBHABNBK (J. Assoc. Off, AfHc. Chem,, 1923, 6, 473 — 481). — 
Apparatus is described for the ready sublimation of large or small 
quantities of material. Observations of cr 3 ^talline form, melting 
and subliming points, etc., may be made directly with the micro- 
scope. ‘ A. O. P. 

The Principle of a General Method of Determinii^ the 
Calorific Capacity of Solids and Liquide^ Application to 
the Determination of the Water Value of Calorimetric Bombs. 
Charles Moxjrbu, Charles Dtjeraisse, and Ph. Landreeij {Compt, 
rend,^ 1923, 176, 1613 — 1616). — ^The essential feature of the method 
is the use of two separate resistances, identical in design, material, 
and electrical value, which are placed in two similar calorimeters. 
The resistances are set up in series and connected with a source of 
current. In one calorimeter the solid is placed in a known mass 
of distilled water ; in the other there is a weighed amount of water. 
A thermometer is placed in each calorimeter, these two thermometers 
being standardise against each other. The method eliminates 
errors due to inaccuracy of the thermometer and obviates the use 
of the mechanical equivalent of heat as a factor in calculation. 
Moreover, no electrical measurements are necessary while the 
current is passing. Experiments with this form of apparatus are 
in progress. H. J. E. 

The Heat of Formation of Solid Solutions. G. Bruni {Bull, 
Soc, chim,, 1923, [iv], 33, 696—697). — ^The author criticises 
Landrieu’s results (A., 1922, i, 808), and especially his conclusion 
that solid solutions are differentiaicd from mixed crystals by the 
exceedingly small heats of formation of the latter. Previously 
published evidence is adduced in support of the present author’s 
contention (cf. following abstract). H. H. 

[The Heat of Formation of Solid Solutions. ] Ph. Landrieu 
(BvU, Soc, chim,^ 1923, [iv], 33, 697 — 699). — ^A reply to Bruni (cf. 
preceding abstract). The author maintains his previous contention 
and asserts that his critic has fallen into error by quoting thermal 
data obtained at temperatures at which the crystals studied are 
unstable. H. H. 

The Heats of Formation of Quinonoid Structures. Zofja 
BIassskowska (/“» 2^azd Chemikdw Pcdsldch, 1923, 27— 28).— The 
reactions of the formation of quinonechloroimine from p-amino* 
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phenol, and of quinonediohlorodi-imine from p-phenylenediamine are 
mvestigated thermochemioaUy. From these and other results, it 
is concluded that the heat of formation of the quinonoid structure 
is greater for naphthalene than for benzene compounds, and less 
for diphenyl derivatives. The introduction into the nucleus of 
positive groups increases the heat effect. R. T. 

Therxnochemical Researches on the Diazotisation of 
Aminophenols. Zofja BLaszkowska Zjazd Chemikdw 
PoUhichj 1923, 28 — ^29). — ^The heat effects of the action on picramic 
acid and p-aminophenol of excess of hydrochloric acid, excess of 
sodium hydroxide, of diazotisation, and of sodium hydroxide on 
the product of the latter, and of the formation of the compound 
with P-naphthol are measured. These results show that the 
reactipns of picramic acid, and in particular that of diazotisation, 
take a course different from that with the majority of amines, 
probably a quinonediazide being produced. p-Aminophenol, on 
the other hand, behaves normally. R. T. 

Heat of Solution of Thallium in Dilute Thallium Amalgams. 

Theodore W. Richards and Charles P. Smyth (J. Amer, Ghem, 
Soc,, 1923, 45, 1455 — 1460). — ^The heat of solution of thallium in 
thallium amalgams of 0*0 — 11*17% thallium has been determined 
by the adiabatic method. The following values of the heat of 
solution in joules at 20® of 1 g.-atom of thallium in amalgams of the 
composition stated are recorded: 0*92%, 2706; 2*49%, 2265; 
3*81%, 1917; 5*21%, 1590 ; 6*89%, 1075; 8*76%, 486; 10*43%, 
45; 11*81%, —234. These values are compared with those 
obtained by Richards and Daniels for concentrated amalgams, 
and found to be consistent with them (A., 1920, ii, 34). A short 
extrapolation of the composition-heat of solution curve above 
0*92% gives a value for the heat of solution of thallium in an infinite 
quantity of mercury of 2970 joules, a value which is in fair agree- 
ment with 3220 joules, the value obtained W Lewis and Randall 
(A., 1921, ii, 241) by calculation from the measurements 

of Richards and Daniels (loc. cit,) of thallium amalgam concentration 
cells. j. F. s. 

C^orimetry of High Explosives. (Sir) R. Robertson and 
W. E. Garner {Proc. Boy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103 , 539— 555).— A form 
of calorimetric bomb designed for measuring the heat developed and 
the volume of the gases produced by the detonation of high explosives 
under standardised conations is described. The charge of explosive 
was compressed to a uniform density throughout and the explosion 
was initiated by a standard impulse from a fulminating explosive. 
The following values were found for the heats of detonation of the 
respective high explosives: trinitrophenol, 916; trinitrotoluene, 
926 ; and amatol, 80/20 (i.e., 80 parts of ammonium nitrate to 20 
parts of T.N.T.), 992 cals, per g., the water in each case being 
considered as gaseous. The corresponding mean values of the 
total volumes of gases evolved per g. of explosive were : 727, 711, 
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and 907 c.c., the values differing slightly according as the explosion 
was initiated by fulminate or azide. In the case of an explosive, 
amatol, the composition of which permits of complete combus- 
tion, the heat of detonation and volume of gases evolved agree with 
those deduced theoretically. The products of detonation of high 
explosives in a vacuum include carbon dioxide and monoxide, water, 
methane, acetylene, ammonia, hydrogen cyanide, carbon, and a 
trace of nitric peroxide. When the explosion is incomplete, larger 
volumes of nitric oxide are produced and the composition of the 
products is very different from that of a normal detonation. The 
following factors, amongst others, influence the nature of the pro- 
$ ducts : density of loading in the container and bomb, completeness 
of detonation, and purity of explosive, nature of the initiator, and 
degree of tamping of the explosive. Consideration of the gaseous 
reactions occurring during cooling of the gases produced indicate 
that the formation of carbon is accompanied by an increase in 
the heat of detonation, and a decrease in the volume of gases 
liberated. Conditions determining the pressure and rate of cooling 
of the gases evolved also affect the heat and gases of explosion. 
The greater the density of loading and tamping of the explosive, the 
higher the pressure and the greater the deposition of carbon during 
the cooling process, the heat of detonation being increased and the 
volume of gases liberated being decreased thereby. 

J. S. G. T. 

Piezo-chemical Studies. XIX. Experimental Determi- 
nation of the Fictitious Volume Change in Solution Etjuilihria. 

Ernst Cohen and A. L. Th. Moesveld {Z. physikaL Gh^,, 1923, 
105, 145 — 154; cf. A., 19i0, ii, 621). — Four methods are described 
for the experimental determination of the fictitious volume change 
in solution equilibria. Two methods are volumetric and two 
electrical ; one method of each kind has been previously described 
(loc, cit.), but the two remaining methods are new. All four 
methods have been tested experimentally, and the results are 
recorded and the methods shown to be generally applicable. 

J. F. S. 

Piezo-chemical Studies. XX. Experimental Proof of 
Braun's Law by an Electrical Method. II. Ernst Cohen, 
Fusao ISHiKAWA, ani A, L, Th. Moesveld (Z. physikaL Chem,, 
1923, 105, 155 — 172). — Braun’s law can be expressed in the form 
(dcldir)^ : (dcldT)n ==—T^vlQ, where T is the absolute experi- 
mental temi)erature, (dcldn)^ is the pressure coefficient of the 
solubility at constant temperature, (dcldT)v is the temperature 
coefficient of the solubility at constant pressure, Av is the fictitious 
volume change which accompanies the solution of 1 g.-mol. of 
a substance in an infinitely large volume of solvent at 1 atm. 
pressure and T®, and Q is the fictitious heat of solution. The 
four quantities have been determined experimentally for thallous 
sulphate, dc/dT by direct solubility determinations, dc/dw also 
directly, and Av and Q from EM,F. measurements. The following 
values are recorded : dc/dT==0*1387 g./degree, cfc/(Jir=01X)3377 
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g./atm., 0‘0492 c.c./g., Q=14'76 oal./g., whilst the value 

of Q calculated from the above equation is 14*82 cal./g. This 
indicates that Braun's law is true within the limits of experimental 
error. J. P. S. 

Atomic Volumes and Solubility. Robert Platt (Hdv. 
Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 698 — 707). — formula was given by Bodia.nd 6 r 
(A., 1898, ii, 654) for calculating the solubility of a salt in water 
from its free energy of formation and the normal potentials of 
the ions. As for most salts the free energy is unknown, the heat 
of formation Q can be used and Bodltoder's equation can be written 
Q=zEt+nRTImF .logl/C+Q^+Eaf where Ejt and Ea are the 
normal potentials of kation and anion, n is the number of ions, 
m the number of valencies broken during electrolysis, F is Faraday's 
constant, and is the heat of formation of the free anion when 
this is a complex such as SO 4 . In the case of sulphates, for in- 
stance, and Ea are unknown, but their sum is a constant for 
a series of sulphates and can be calculated from the solubility 0 
of a single sulphate. The quantity so determined has been used 
for calculating the solubilities of a number of sparingly soluble 
sulphates from a knowledge of Q and jP*. 

According to the theory of Bom (A., 1919, ii, 214) and of Pajans 
(Naturwiss,, 1921, 9, 729), the solubility of a salt depends on the 
difference between the sum of the heats of hydration of the ions, 
Qk+Qa^ RDid the lattice energy of the crystal, Qta- The low 
solubility of the alkaline-earth sulphates and of the perchlorates 
is to be attributed to the high value of the lattice energy in this 
isomorphous series rather than to low heats of hydration of the 
ions. This theory also accounts for the low solubility of lead 
sulphate, which has a similar crystalline form. The heats of 
hydration of the ions and the lattice energy are functions of the 
atomic volume. The values of and Qa decrease with increasing 
atomic volume, and Q^a attains a maximum depending on the 
atomic volumes of the two ions. It follows that the solubility 
in an isomorphous series may attain a minimum value. Thus, 
whilst barium sulphate is less soluble than strontium sulphate, 
it is also less soluble than barium selenate. In the alkali perchlorate 
series, rubidium perchlorate has the minimum solubility. The 
low solubility of lead sulphide and lead chloride compared with 
the sulphides and chlorides of the alkaline-earth metals is attributed 
to the two additional electrons in the outer shell of the lead atom 
which increase the lattice energy and are the cause of the high 
electrical conductivity of these compounds. E. H. R. 

Viscosity of Saturated Solutions, and Solvation. 

Konstanty Hbynakowski (pif Zjazd Ghemikdw PoUkich, 1923, 
16 — 17). — ^The viscosity of saturated solutions of various sodium 
and potassium salts is measured, and the degree of hydration of 
the solutes hence estimated. All sodium salts examined exhibit 
solvatation, the maximum being obtained for disodium hydrogen 
phosphate, and the minimum for sodium chloride. Potassium 
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chloride, bromide, sulphate, and chlorate do not exhibit solvation, 
which occurs to a small extent in solutions of the iodide and nitrate, 
and to a marked extent in solutions of potassium hydrogen sulphate, 
hydrogen carbonate, and dihydrogen phosphate. R. T. 

The Structure of Thin Films. IV. Benzene Derivatives. 
A Condition of Stability in Unimolecular Films. N. K. Adam 
(Proc, Roy, 8oc,, 1923> [A], 103 , 676 — 686). — ^Unimolecular films 
of substances, e.gr., p-hexadecylphenol, p-octadecylphenol, and 
hexadecylaniline, containing one long chain and one polar group 
in the para-position, orient on the surface of water like fatty acids, 
the phenol group forming the head of the molecule in contact 
with the water. Measurements of the cross section of the head 
(cf. A., 1922, ii, 687) agreed with the corresponding values of the 
cross section of the nuclei of aromatic compounds deduced from 
Bragg’s crystal measurements (A., 1922, ii, 128). The films show 
the usual phenomena of expansion to a two-dfaiensional vapour. 
Compounds such as cetyl palmitate, palmitaniUde, etc., containing 
one polar group between two chains, or one chain and a ring, do 
not adhere to a water surface well enough to give measurable 
films, although in the expanded state such films are often more 
stable. The para-sulphonic acids of hexadecyl and octadecyl 
benzene give soap-like solutions in water. J. S. G. T. 

The Structure of Thin Films. V. N. K. Adam (Proc, Boy. 
Soc , 1923, [A], 103 , 687 — 695). — In continuation of previous work 
(A , 1922, ii, 687), the author has investigated the structure of 
thin films of certain a-bromo-acids and esters, ethyl wooleate, the 
esters, amides, and nitriles of saturated acids, carbamide deriv- 
atives, and aldoximes. The results confirm the theory developed 
in the previous papers. Bromine in the a-position in the bromo- 
acids and esters increases the cross-section of the molecules in 
the films. The bromine atom increases the solubility of films of 
the higher fatty acids, and loweis the temperature of change from 
(‘ondeiised to expanded films, but does not appreciably affect 
the properties of the expanded films. The double linking in the 
aP-position relative to the COgEt group increases the cross-section 
of the molecule in the films, as in wooleic acid. The transition 
between two forms of condensed film, as in the case of the sub- 
stituted carbamides, is analogous to that between two polymorphs 
or allotropic modifications of solid substances. J. S. G. T. 

Calculation of [Recent] Adsorption [Data]. L. BeeSnyi 
{Z. physiJcal. Chem., 1923, 105 , 65 — 72). — ^In a recent paper (A„ 
1920, ii, 591) the author submitted Polinyi’s theory of adsorption 
(A., 1916, ii, 474) to a critical test, using the experimental data 
then available. The present paper is a continuation of this work 
on the recently published results of Patrick and MoGavack on 
the adsorption of sulphur dioxide by siUcic acid gels (A., 1920, 
ii, 417), Davidheiser and Patrick on the adsorption of ammonia 
by silicic acid gels (A., 1922, ii, 262), and Berl and Andress on the 
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adsorption of a number of vapours (methyl alcohol, ether, acetone, 
benzene, ethyl alcohol, and carbon tetrachloride) by activated 
charcoal (Z. angew. Chem,, 1921, 34, 369, 377). llie calculations 
show that Pol4nyi’s theory is fully con&ined. J. P. S. 

Two Types of Adsorption. Hilary Lacks Zjazd 
Chemikdw Polskich, 1923, 30 — 31; cf. A., 1916, ii, 225). — Only 
substances of a similar electrical charge are able mutually to dis- 
place each other on the surface of an adsorptive substance. * 

R. T. 

The Reciprocal Displacement of Substances Adsorbed by 
Precipitates. Andr^ Charriou (Gmipt. rend,, 1923, 176, 
1890 — 1891 ; cf. this voL, ii, 261). — If precipitated aluminium 
hydroxide containing adsorbed chromic acid is washed with a 
5% solution of a salt of a monobasic acid (chloride, bromide, 
iodide, nitrate, or acetate), no chromic acid is removed, and no 
other substance adsorbed. With salts of a polybasic acid (carbon- 
ate, sulphate, sulphide, oxalate, tartrate, citrate, phosphate, or 
arsenate), interchange occurs between adsorbed chromic and 
polybasic acids. 

Sulphuric acid, adsorbed by aluminium hydroxide, is completely 
displaced by polybasic, but not by monobasic acids. Phosphoric 
acid, similarly adsorbed, is not displaced by carbonic or chromic 
acid. These two acids are mutually displaceable from adsorption 
on aluminium hydroxide, that acid being displaced which is at the 
smaller concentration. This (equilibrium) effect is probably 
obtainable with any two acids of similar basicity. 

When arsenious sulphide is precipitated by means of hydrogen 
sulphide in presence of a barium salt, it contains adsorbed barium. 
When the precipitate is washed with a solution of sodium or potass- 
ium chloride, no displacement of barium occurs, whilst with solutions 
of aluminium, ferric, or chromic chloride, interchange of barium 
and tervalent metal takes place. E. E. T. 

Isotherms of Adsorption of Salts by Manganese Dioxide. 

Max Geloso (Compt, rend,, 1923, 176, 1884 — 1887; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 589). — ^When ammonium persulphate is added to a solution of 
manganese sulphate containing copper or nickel salts, the resulting 
precipitate of manganese dioxide adsorbs these metals. Freshly 
precipitated manganese dioxide also adsorbs iron from solution. 
If y=the millimolecular concentration of adsorbed material per 
milligram-molecule of total solid phase, and C=the concentration in 
milligram-molecules of salt remaining in solution, then y=KC^, 
where m is less than unity; m is independent of the nature 
of the adsorbed substance and of the adsorbent. K varies with 
these, being a specific coeflScient of the adsorbed substance. 

• E. E. T. 

A New Explanation of Difiusion. III. Influence of Gravity 
on Diffusion. Alexanbr Sommee-Bat£k (Chem. lAsty, 1923, 
17, 79 — 81). — Solutions of iV^/lO-sulphuric acid are placed in one 
limb of a Y-tube the other limb of which contains water, the liquids 
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being separated by mercury contained in the lower limb. The 
mercury is then gradually withdrawn, so that the liquids are free 
to diflEuse into each other. After the lapse of different periods of 
time, the liquids are again separated, and layers of the solutions 
withdrawn at regular intervals in the limbs, by means of exits 
provided for the purpose, and the cqncentration of the acid is 
measured. Similar measurements are made for solutions of barium 
chloride. R. T. 

A New Explanation of Diffusion. IV. Alexandb Sommer- 
BatSk (Chem, Listy, 1923, 17, 115 — 118). — The influence of the 
surface on contact on the diffusion of liquids is measured by allowing 
water and iV^/lO-sulphurio acid contained in the limbs of U -tubes 
of different diameters to interdiffuse at constant temperature for 
given periods of time. Layers of solution at* different heights 
from the bottom of the U-tube are then siphoned off, and their 
concentration and density measured. The results obtained show 
that the rate of diffusion is proportional to the diameter of the 
tube. Certain irregularities observed in the fall of concentration 
of layers of solution in the sulphuric acid limb are explained €U9 
being due to the diffusion of water proceeding in waves, which 
are reflected from the meniscus and may in time produce points 
of interference or amplification in the column, where the con- 
centration is considerably different from that of the layers imme- 
diately above and below. R. T. 

Dialysis of Small Volumes of Liquid. The Lily-pad 
Dial 3 rser. R. W. Wood (J. Physical Chem,, 1923, 27, 565 — 666). — 
A method is described whereby quantities of solutions as small as 
a single drop of liquid may be dialysed. The dialyser is prepared 
as follows. A small circular plate of glass is fastened horizontally 
to a turn-table which is capable of rapid rotation, a few drops 
of collodion, considerably thinned by ether, are placed in the 
middle of the plate, and the plate is set in slow rotation. A small 
camel-hair brush is brought into contact with the edge of the 
collodion pool, and the brush moved slowly away from the centre, 
the velocity of rotation being immediately increased, and as soon 
as the collodion is drawn into a perfect disk the brush is lifted. 
If properly carried out, the whole operation should be complete 
in a few seconds, and a very thin disk of collodion with a thick 
rim produced. After drying the film for a few moments, a few 
drops of water are placed on the plate and brought in contact 
with the edge of the disk which separates the membrane from the 
plate. The plate is then lowered at an angle of 46® into a bowl 
of water, when the membrane floats off with a perfectly dry upper 
surface. The solution to be dialysed is added drop by drop to 
form a globule in the centre of the membrane. A disk 4 cm. in 
diam. will support 2 c.c. of liquid. If the liquid passing through 
the dialyser is required, the membrane can be floa^ off in a de^ 
watch glass and most of the water afterwards pipetted away. If 
the collodion is diluted with ether as above, the dialysis is slow, 
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but if it is diluted with a mixture of ether and alcohol it is much 
more rapid, J* V, S. 

The Origin of Osmotic Efiects. IV. Hydronodynamic 
Change in Aqueous Solutions. Henry E. Armstrong {Proc. 
Roy, JSoc., 1923, [A], 103, 610—618; and Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 
1892 — 1894). — The author summarises evidence and arguments 
previously advanced regarding the nature of the processes involved 
in the dissolution of “ salts in water, and advocating an electro- 
lytic explanation of chemical change, and a chemical explanation 
of electrolysis. “ Water is regarded as a complex saturated 
with the “ gas ” hydrone, OHg, which is the sole potentially 
“ active ’’ constituent, and becomes active only under conditions 
which suffice to determine electrolytic change. Ideally pure 
water would be inert. Electrolysis and chemical change are in- 
separable reciprocal effects, and change takes place only in a 
system of three components, such as is known to constitute a 
voltaic couple. The vapour pressure of water or of a solution 
is the measure of free hydrone molecules present in the liquid. 
The diminution of pressure when a substaiu e is dissolved in water 
is a proof that the molecules of hydrone are c oncemed in the change 
and are thereby diminished in proportion. The solution acquires 
attractive properties, due to the presence of solute. The internal 
activity is increased whilst external activity is diminished. Non- 
electrolytes all have unit effect per molecular proportion ; potential 
electrolytes have at least twice this effect in sufficiently dilute 
solutions. The effect produced may be ascribed to the interaction 
of molecules of the solute and of hydrone. Prom non-electrolytes, 
under the influence of conducting impurity, a simple hydrol, 
is formed, only a single molecule of hydrone being 
“ distributed ” on the molecule of the solute, whatever its magni- 
tude. In the case of potential electrolytes, a reciprocal inter- 
change of the radicles of the salt and of hydrone is postulated. 
The solute is hydrolated and itself distributed on hydrone, the 

+ — TT 

salt RX thus giving rise initially to the reciprocal systems RX<Cq 
and As the concentration is reduced, the complex 

jj 

RX<Cqjj is, under the influence of hydrone, increasingly converted 
into hydronol, Ultimately the solution contains the 

solute only as together with an equal number of mole- 

oules of hydronol. The solute then has maximum (bimolecular) 
effect. The “ distributed ” reciprocal complexes, including hydro- 
nol, are the electro-chemical agents in a solution. The negative 
radicle in such complexes has greater residual affinity than it has 
in the original simple molecules ; it is specially attractive of hydrone. 
Bach complex attracts a single hydrone molecule, the molecules thus 
brought into the solution serving to restore the hydrone equilibrium. 
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The osmotic pressure of an aqueous solution is the hydraulic pressure 
exercised by the extra molecules of hydrone attracted into it by 
the distributed complexes, one by each complex, acting as though 
they were present in the gaseous state. Osmotic pressure is there- 
fore regarded as hydroriMynamic in origin, the term expressing 
the general electrochemical and osmotic activity of water. 

J. S. G. T. 

Invest^ation of Ferric Hydroxide Sol. I. A Case of 
Negative Osmosis. Jons. Lindbmann (Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 
376 — 383). — ^The osmosis of ferric hydroxide hydrosol has been 
investigated. It is shown that with increasing dilution there is a 
decreasing relationship between the osmotic pressure and the con- 
cwitration. This is explained by the assumption that the rate of 
rise of the liquid column is the resultant of the rate at which the 
liquid passes in and out of the osmotic cell. The velocity outward 
is increased by the addition of ferric chloride to the sol and under 
special conditions this can exceed the velocity of the solvent inward. 
This would naturally bring about a decrease in the level of the 
liquid column and so explain the decreasing relationship stated 
above. It is shown that the electrolyte content of a sol can be 
determinative of the osmotic pressure. J. F. S. 

Supersaturation. Bogbb Q. Botjssu (Comjpi. rend,, 1923, 
177, 119 — 121 ; cf. this vol., ii, 144). — ^The effect, on the speed of 
crystallisation, of agitation of, and the presence of nuclei in, super- 
saturated solutions of potassium hydrogen tartrate and calcium 
sulphate has been studied. Powdered glass, and, to a less extent, 
powdered gas carbon, initiate and accelerate such crystallisations. 

E. E. T. 

Aqueous Solutions. Andb£ Kling and Arnold Lassixxjb 
{Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 109 — 111; cf. Armstrong, this vol., ii, 
542). — ^The authors consider that simple water molecules may 
possess one of two structures : Ti^lO or H*OH. For further details, 
the original paper should be consulted. E. E. T. 

The Solubility Laws. Albert Colson {Compt. rend., 1923, 
176, 1562 — 1565). — ^A critical discussion of views which have been 
put forward by Le Chatelier with respect to the application of the 
Clapeyron equation to solutions and to the substitution in that 
equation of dC/dT for dpjdT, where C is the concentration and 
p the osmotic pressure. The author points out that, assuming the 
van’t Hoff relation p^L--2T, the solubility of sodium chloride 
should decrease with rise of temperature as p, which is aero at 
263^ Abs., should become negative with increase of T, L being 
constant. Moreover, the substitution of concentration for osmotic 
pressure ignores the existence of hydptes in solution. Mathematical 
reasons are also given. The case in which hydrated crystals dis- 
solve in their own water of crystallisation on rise of temp^ture is 
discussed. E. J. 
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The Distribution of the Solvent amongst the Dissolved 
Substances. Antoine Doeoszewski {Bull, 8oc, chim,, 1923, 
[iv], 33, 650 — 669). — theoretical paper in which it is shown that 
the author’s theory of the distribution of the solvent amongst the 
dissolved substances in the ratio of the number of molecules of 
each substance present, gives a satisfactory quantitative and 
qualitative explanation of the variations of the specific rotatory 
power of an optically active substance such as sucrose in presence 
of a dissolved mineral salt such as sodium chloride, and veiy close 
agreement is shown between the observed and calculated values 
for the specific gravity and specific rotatory power of such mixed 
solutions. Other properties oi mixed solutions, such as the electrical 
conductivity and refractive index, also find an explanation in 
terms of the theoiy. 6. F. M. 

The Graphic Interpretation of the Law of Doroszewski. 
W. SwiENTOSLAWSKi {BuU. Soc. cMm,, 1923, [iv], 33, 560—561).— 
A graphic method of expressing Doroszewski’s law (preceding 
abstract) is indicated, winch facilitates the comparison of the 
observed and calculated values for any ph 3 rsical property of a 
mixed solution. The expression is obtained by marking off along 
the axis of absciss® the concentrations 

vertical lines traced from the points nJni+n^^O and Wi/ni+W 2 =l 
(that is to say, the points where the mixture contains 0% and 
100% of the substance A) the values and representing the 
values of the physical property corresponding with the two solu- 
tions, that is, of a molecule of A and N mols. of solvent, and a mol. 
of B and N mols. of solvent. The straight line joining the two 
points expresses the change of the physical property in any mixture 
of the two solutions, the total number of dissolved molecules N 
being supposed invariable. G. F. M. 

The Specific Heat of Mixtures of Aqueous Solutions oi 
Sodium Chloride and Sucrose. (Mlle) H. Blaszkowska 
{Bull, Soc, chim,y 1923, [iv], 33, 662-^71). — ^The densities and 
specific heats of aqueous solutions of sodium chloride and sucrose, 
and mixtures of such solutions, of concentrations corresponding 
with 200, 100, 60, and 25 mols. of water jier mol. of dissolved 
substance, were determined to an accuracy of ±0’06%, and the 
full results are given in tabular form. A perfect agreement was 
established between the experimental values and those calculated 
according to Doroszewski’s law, according to which the solvent 
distributes itself among the dissolved substances proportionally 
to the number of g.*mols. present. Variations from the law did 
not exceed ±012%. G. F. M. 

The Influence of a Third Substance on the Miscibility of 
Phenol and Water. A. Bocttaeic and (Mlle) Y. Nabot {Compt, 
rend.t 1923, 176, 1618 — 1620). — ^An application to phenol-water 
mixtuues of Timxoermans’s generahsation (A., 1907, ii, 229) that the 
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miscibility curve of two liquids A and B in the presence of a third 
substance C lies wholly outside the curve for the pure liquids, the 
reciprocal solubility of the two liquids being diminished. It was 
found that the variation produced by a known concentration of a 
third substance varies with temperature, increasing with rise of 
temperature for mixtures rich in phenol, and conversely. For a 
given temperature, the variation depends solely on the concentration 
of the third substance with respect to the phenol ; in those cases 
in which the third substance is soluble in water, the variation is 
not so great. The experimental results obtained are qualitatively 
but not quantitatively in accordance with those obtained by Nemst 
(A., 1891, 1148). The substances used in the experiments were 
phenyl salicylate, azobenzene, anthraquinone, and naphthylaminc. 

H. J. E. 

Form of a Crystal as a Function of Supei^cial Enex^ and 
of its Density. Constantin Hrynakowski {BuU. Soc, chim., 
1923, [iv], 33, 548 — 550). — theoretical paper fti which the relation- 
ship between crystal form and the density and superficial energy 
is mathematically developed from the theory of Giibbs and Curie 
on the conditions of equilibrium in solutions. G. F. M. 

Researches on the Relation between the Siirface, Mass, and 
Volume of certain Crystals. K. Hrynakowski Zjazd 
Chemikdw PoUkich, 1923, 14—^15; cf. ibid,, 14). — It is shown that 
before the expression dklda . (r+K^F[ar . Mj(’-f(MEld)] can be 
applied to any crystal, it is necessary to obtain the value, Pr, of 
the function flMj^Jd) . P,., which is the surface of the given crystal, 
must have as a mimmum value that of a sphere of the same volume, 
Px, and the ratio Pr/Px approaches more closely to unity as the 
symmetry of the crystal increases. For a number of crystalline 
substances this ratio ranges from 1-579 for copper sulphate to 1-307 
for sucrose. R. T. 

Coagulative Power of Series of Electrolytes. Agnks 
I vANiTZKAJA and Lidie Orlova {KolL Ghent, Beihefte, 1923, 18, 
1 — 39). — ^The coagulative power of series of electrolytes has been 
investigated in connexion with a large number of hydrosols, includ- 
ing the negative sols of mastic, arsenious sulphide, antimony 
trisulphide, sulphur, gold, platinum, Berlin-blue, manganese dioxide, 
ferric oxide, and silver bromide, and the positive hydrosols of 
ferric oxide, alumina, chromic oxide, and silver bromide. The 
results show that most series of anions with a constant kation are 
antivalent toward negative sols, but convalent toward positive sols. 
On the other hand, series of kations ^vith a constant anion are 
convalent toward negative sols, but antivalent for positive sols. 
Some few sols, however, give quite irregular results with the series, 
so that no relationship can be found with the valency ; these are 
to be regarded as exceptions, since they are few in number and 
occur chiefly in the metal sols or in non-typical sols such as sus- 
pensions. Similar experiments w^ere carriecl out with a few suspen- 
sions, including negatively charged suspensions of carbon in solutions 
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el Tarious alkali hydroxidee and tamiini and positiye suspensiona 
ot ignited alumina and ferric oxide in hydrochlorio acid, in these 
oases, no fundamental difference was iound between suspensions 
and true sols with respect to their coagulation by series of dectro- 
lytes. The influence of the addition of methyl alcoholy acetone, 
glycerol, sodium protalbinate, dextrin, and gelatin in various con- 
centrations to negative suspensions of carbon in potassium hy^- 
oxide, positive suspensions of ferric oxide in hydrochloric acid, 
and hydrosols of gold, platinum, mastic, and silver bromide, on the 
coagulation phenomena has been investigated. It is shown that 
the addition of a non-electrolyte to the dispersion medium of a 
coUoidal system changes both the stability of the sol and the orienta- 
tion of the electroly^ series. The two changes, particularly in 
the case of anion series, appear to be closely connected. Temper- 
ature has apparently no noticeable influence on the coagulation 
process. It appears generally that the phenomena of coagulation 
are not the result of any single factor, such as surface tension 
or dielectric constant, but of very complicated relationships between 
all the components of the colloidal system, such as the dispersed 
phase, the dispersion medium, and the coagulating electrolyte. 
Hence the coagulation series of the electrolyte for different colloidal 
systems are very different and characteristic. Only in the case 
of analogous sols are analogous electro] 3 rte series obtained. This 
is made very clear in the present work, particularly in the series of 
ferrous-ions, iodate-ions, organic ions, and hydrogen-ions. 

J. F. S. 

Influence of the Concentration of Reacting Solutions on the 
Size of the Crystalline Particles of the Precipitates. P. P. von 
WxiMABN {KoU, Chem, Beiheftcy 1923, 18, 44 — 76). — theoretical 
paper in which the author considers the criticisms made, in con- 
nexion with the crystallisation theory of colloids (A., 1909, ii, 132), 
by Freundlich (Kapillarchemiey 1922, 631), by Buchner and Kalff 
(A., 1920, ii, 232), and by Bancroft (1920, ii, 296). The author 
maintains his position, and shows that the criticism offered, so far 
as it attacks the fundamental principles of the theory, is based on 
a misunderstanding of the theory. J. F. S. 

Non-*, Uni-, and Bi-variant Equilibria. XXIII. F. A. H. 

SOHBBINEMAKERS (Proc, K. Akod, Wetensch. Amsterdam^ 1923, 26, 
283^ — ^296 ; cf . this vol., ii, 137). — ^A continuation of the mathematical 
treatment of equilibria of n components in n+l phases when the 
quantity of one of the components is infinitesimally small. More 
particularly the influence of a new substance on a non-variant 
equilibrium is considered. J. F. S. 

The Distribution of Substances between the Gaseous and 
Liquid Phases, or between Two Liquid Phases. Wojoixoh 
SwiBNTOSLAWSKi Zjazd Chemikdw PoUUchy 1928, 17 — 19). — 
A formula is deduced from Baoult’s law for the distribution of s 
substance between two liquid phases, or between a liquid and a 
gaseous phase, namely, Cj/Cg . Ijv^n^K, where and Cg fure the 
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oonoentratioBs of the substance in the liquid and gasedus phase, 
respectively, v is its molar volume, Sn the total ntunber of mole* 
cules present in 1 c.o. of the liquid phase, and jfc is a constant, the 
ratio of the densities of the liquid and gaseous substance. Where 
two substances are present, where 

and n 2 are the number of molecules of each substance contained in 
1 c.c. of the liquid phase. The distribution formula then becomes 
Cyzjc^^h. For substances obeying Baoult’s law, z can vary from 
1 to vjvit the ratio of the molar volumes of the two substances. 
In those cases where z is very close to 1, which may occur when 
the solutions are very dilute, or when is approximately equal 
to i’ 2 , van’t Hoff’s law is also obeyed, but as a general rule the latter 
law and Henry’s law can only be regarded as approximations. 

R. T. 

Elquilibriiim Conditions of Ssrstems of Three Components. 
G. G. Ubazov (J. Itu88, Phys. Ghem, Soc., 1923, 54, 61 — 161). — 
An exhaustive survey is made of graphical methods for the repre- 
sentation of three component systems of all possible types, and 
under various conditions. The conclusions that can be drawn from 
such diagrams are pointed out, and the possibility of the prediction 
on thermodynamical and other grounds of the stability or instability 
of any system is discussed. R. T. 

Influence of Intensive Drying on Internal Conversion. I. 

A. Smits (Proc. K. Akad, Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1923, 26, 266 — 
269; cf. A., 1922, ii, 358). — ^The author assumes that every phase 
conteins two different kinds of molecules, an active and an inactive 
variety, and that these are in equihbrium. Thus in the case of 
ammonia NHga :;;i: NHgp. In intensive drying the equilibrium is 
shifted to the inactive side, so that the ammonia wUch remains 
after the drying contains only inactive molecules. J. F. S. 

Kinetic Reactions. I. H. von Eulsb and Erik G. Rxjdbebq 
(Z. Physik, 1923, 16, 54 — 62). — ^The theory developed by the authors 
in a previous paper (Z. anorg Chem., 1923, 127, 244) is applied to 
the case of the hydrolysis of ethyl acetate. In the case of a solution 
of concentration 0‘05iV^, the equilibrium concentration of acetic 
acid and ethyl alcohol being 0‘87iV^ and that of the hydrochloric 
acid used as catalyst 0*10^, the respective concentrations of the ions 

(cH •cSst)^ (cH •C*Oh) reaction are calculated, 

and found to be equal to 5 x 10“®. It is shown that the temperature 
coefficient of the reaction is dependent on the respective variations 
with temperature of the coefficient of ionisation of the ester and 
water, whence it follows that the temperature coefficient of the 
hy^lysis of ethyl acetate is only slightlv greater than ^at of the 
ionic mssociation of water. The heat of formation of the salt is 
therefore small, and it is shown that, as in ^e case of most salts 
of inorganic weak bases, the hydrolysis of ethyl acetate increases 
with increasing temperature. J. S. G. T. 

20—2 
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The Mechanism of Reduction. I. H. J. Pbins (Rec. irav. 
chim,, 1923, 42, 473 — 481). — Essentially an amplification of tho 
previous paper (A., 1922, ii, 488). The following views are put 
forward : (1) Reduction and oxidation of organic substances are 
often due to a co-action between the components which can only 
react through their combined action. (2) Owing to this co-action 
it is possible to dissolve metals in a medium in which they are 
normally unattacked, the co-action taking place between tho 
undissociated molecules. (3) Nitrobenzene is strongly adsorbed on 
to zinc and reacts rapidly with the zinc and acetic acid. Phenyl- 
hydroxylamine is less strongly adsorbed ; it reacts less rapidly and 
activates the surface of the zinc. Aniline has no infiuence on the 
hydrogen evolution and is not appreciably adsorbed by the zinc. 
(4) The adsorption may be due to the oxygen atom, which may be 
oriented towards tho zinc. P. A. M. 

The Mechanism of Reduction. II. H. J. Pri^js {Rec. trav, 
chim.t 1923, 42, 482 — 495; cf. preceding abstract). — In continua- 
tion of the work on co-action and the increased solubility of metals 
in certain acids in the presence of reducible substances, a detailed 
examination has been made of the action of acetic acid on zinc in 
presence of nitrobenzene, phenylhydroxylamine, and aniline. 

Nitrobenzene . — In concentrations of about 0*01 to 0*03 mol. 
solution in 82*4% acetic acid at 78® nitrobenzene does not influence 
the reaction between pure zinc and acetic acid, but after some time 
the phenylhydroxylamine formed exerts an accelerating influence 
on tho hydrogen evolution. At 55®, a solution of 0*04 mol. of 
nitrobenzene in acetic acid has no influence on the hydrogen evolu- 
tion with commercial zinc. Besides the evolution of hydrogen, 
a reduction of the nitrobenzene takes place with a velocity ten to 
twenty times greater than that of the hydrogen evolution, expressed 
in weight of zinc dissolved, at 55® in 0*0376 mol. solution. 

Phenylhydroxylamine . — In a solution of phenylhydroxylamine 
in acetic acid the velocity of hydrogen evolution is much greater 
than the normal one, and at the same time the phenylhydroxyl- 
amine is rapidly reduced to inactive aniline. The reduction 
reaction has a velocity about two to three times that of the evolution 
of hydrogen at 55° in a 0*0376 mol. solution, expressed in weight of 
zinc dissolved. 

Aniline . — When purified by fractional distillation in a vacuum, 
aniline increases the velocity of the evolution of hydrogen but if 
the aniline is purified by means of acetone it is found to be without 
influence. F. A. M. 

Measurement of Reaction Velocity and the Temperature 
Coefficient of Reaction Velocity. F. 0. Rice and Martin Ejl- 
FATRICK, jun. (J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1401— 1412).— The 
authors have made a study of the errors occurring in the measure- 
ment of velocity of reaction, and have shown how they may be 
diminished so that the degree of precision of a single experiment 
is 0*20%. The reaction selected for this investigation was that 
between acetone and iodine in dilute aqueous sdution catalysed 
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by hydrochloric acid. The results of this action are summarised 


thus : 

Temp. 24°. 25°. 27°. 36°. 

Velocity oonstaat (ifc) 0*69944 15*187 17*148 21*609 62*840 

Degree of precision % 0*10 0*20 0*070 0*14 0*10 


The velocity constant k is the average rate of disappearance of 
iodine in g.-mols. from a litre of solution containing 1 g.-mol. of 
acetone, 1 g.-mol. of hydrochloric acid, 0*01 g.-equivalent of iodine, 
and 0'025 g.-mol. of potassium iodide. The degree of precision 
is calculated by the formula where e is the mean diver- 

gence of k from the mean value, and t is the error in the time 
readings. Using nitric acid as catalyst, the value 17*137, 
with degree of precision 0*14%, which is the same as that given 
by hydrochloric acid within the experimental error. With sulphuric 
acid *2®“= 15*543, degree of precision 0*21%. A method has been 
developed for determining the temperature coeflBicient of a reaction 
with a high degree of precision by a single experiment. For the 
above reaction, i26^p^24*517 with precision 0*12%, k^lk^= 
3*0814, precision 0*12%. Substituting these values in Arrhenius’s 
equation 2*3026 log^ Aj^/A;2=G//?(1/Ti—1/T2), the value of Q is 
found to be 20695*1, precision 0*038%, and 20431*0, precision 
0*11%, respectively. The value of Q therefore diminishes slightly 
with rise in temperature. It. is shown that non-electrolytes have 
no effect on the temperature coefficient up to concentrations of 
30%. J. F. S. 

Hydrogenation of Benzene. Gbegg Dougherty and Hugh 
S. Taylor (J. Physical Chem., 1923, 27 , 533 — 557). — number 
of exj^riments on the hydrogenation of benzene under different 
conditions in the presence of catalysis have been made with the 
object of gaining an insight by kinetic experiments into the mechan- 
ism of the catalytic reduction of benzene to cycZohexane. The 
results indicate that the reaction does not occur at all according 
to the stoicheiometric equation, as calculated from gas concentra- 
tions, but at rates governed by the distribution of the reacting 
materials between the catalyst and the gas phase. The trend 
of the reaction with change of temperature has been studied, and 
equilibrium values at higher temperatures have been calculated. 
The results of the latter show that apparent equilibria in the gas 
phase, as measured in this way, do not necessarily coincide with 
those which would bo expected on the basis of the ordinary 
equation representing the reaction. The poisoning effect of water 
vapour, carbon monoxide, and cyc/ohexane on the reaction has 
been investigated. It is shown that water vapour in small amounts, 
up to 2% of the hydrogen volume used in the reaction mixture, 
has only a slightly depressing effect on the reaction velocity. Carbon 
monoxide in small amounts, about 2% of the hydrogen volume, 
has a very marked poisoning effect, particularly at low temper- 
atures of 100® or below. As the reaction temperature is raised, 
the poisoning is less noticeable. In large quantities, however, 
round 60% of carbon monoxide the reaction is stopped completely 
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at 180®. c^doHexane at low temperatures, 100® or below, has 
a depressing effect on the reaction velocity. This effect disappears 
at higher temperatures, in the region of 180®. The experiments 
show that it is necessary to use great care in making comparative 
measurements on account of the variability of the nickel catalyst. 
Different catalysts, althoujgh prepared in exactly the same way, 
may have different activities, and the activity of a given catalyst 
changes markedly with time and use. The experiments al^ show 
that quantitative measurements on a reaction of this kind are 
difficult, due to the fact that the actual reactant concentrations, on 
which the velocity of the reaction depends, are those on the catalyst 
surface, and these concentrations may be independent of, or bear 
a varying relation to, the reactant concentrations in the gas phase. 
From experiments at 80° and 90®, it is shown that the temperature 
coefficient of the reaction is approximately 1*65 for 10® rise. This 
is evidently the temperature coefficient of a chemical reaction os 
opposed to that of a diffusion process. J. F. S. 

Kinetics of Febrile Reactions : Study of Autocatalysis. 

A. Qtjahtaboli (Oazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 345 — ^368). — ^The author 
discusses the mechanism of reactions which show an initial period 
of incubation, an intermediate period of induction, and a final 
period of extinction, and are hence known as febrile reactions. 
The particular reactions examined are that between nitrates and 
formic acid (cf. A., 1911, ii, 1079), and those between dilute nitric 
acid and copper, silver, mercury, antimony, bismuth, tin, iron, 
cobalt, nickel, zinc, cadmium, and aluminium. 

The results show that, when free from nitrous acid, nitric acid 
does not act in solution as a true oxidising agent, its oxidising 
properties being no greater than those of a nitrate or a sulphate 
in solution. Thus, in presence of a considerable proportion of 
carbamide, the action of nitric acid on tin yields exclusively 
stannous nitrate, and, similarly, nitric acid does not convert ferrous 
into ferric salts or mercurous into mercuric salts, even at the 
boiling point, if the solution contains carbamide, an amino-acid, an 
amide, etc. 

Oxidation represents a necessary condition for the dissolution 
in acid solutions of metals of solution tension less than that of 
hydrogen, so that nitric acid, freed from nitrous acid by means of 
carbamide, will not dissolve even minimum traces of copper, silver, 
mereury, bismuth, etc., provided that in certain of these cases 
action of atmospheric oxygen is excluded. With metals having 
solution tensions which are not very high but exceed that of 
hydrogen, such as cobalt, nickel, lead, and iron, it is found, as a 
general rule, that oxidation facilitates the dissolution, although not 
to a marked extent. On the other hand, with metals of high 
solution tension, such as cadmium, zinc, ^nd aluminium, oxidation 
retards dissolution; aluminium is so sensitive to this retarding 
effect that even the feeble oxidising action of either nitric acid 
free from nitrous acid or sulphuric acid is detectable. 

In these reactions, there is no doubt that the reaction k pro- 
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ceeding, althougli with extreme slowness, during the pmod ci 
incubation, and that it is only when the catalyst generate reaches 
a certain concentration that the reaction assumes the comparatiTely 
enonnouB velocity of the induction period. The author considers 
it to be quite arbitrary and liable to lead to error to assume in all 
cases that a reaction proceeding at a high temperature proceeds 
also, but with greatly diminished velocity, at a lower temperature. 
Thus, calculation of the velocity of a reaction by extrapolation 
from experimental results is not alwa 3 rs justified, since weakening 
of the impulse of a reaction by altering the condition of dilution 
or by lowering the temperature may render this impulse incapable 
of overcoming the passive resistance of the reaction. This view 
is illustrated by the mechanical analogy of the rolling of a ball 
down a plane inclined at various angles. 

When a metal with a low solution tension, thut is, one for which 
oxidation is a condition indispensable to attack, is treated with 
nitric acid, there is one concentration of thG Matter below which 
action never occurs and another higher concentration above which 
action always proceeds regularly. With intermediate concentra- 
tions, action either does or does not take place, in dependence on 
infinitesimal factors which cannot be defined; in just the same 
way, it is impossible to calculate the time of fall of a sheet of paper 
through a certain height in still air. 

Reference is made to the rtfarked analogy existing between the 
course and mechanism of these reactions — ^the action of negative 
catalysts, the influence of the resistance of the medium, and the 
great disproportionality between the rapidity of the reaction and 
the original concentrations of the reacting substances — ^and various 
physiological and pathological phenomena. T. H. P. 

The Conditions of Reaction of Hydrogen with Sulphur. 
II. The Catalytic Effect of Oxygen. III. The Mechanism 
of the Reaction of Hydrogen with Sulphur and its Cataljrsis 
by Oxygen. Ronald George Wreyford Norrish and Eric 
Keightley Rideal (T., 1923, 123, 1689 — 1705). 

The Behaviour of Activated Sugar Carbon in Contact with 
Hydrogen Peroxide Solution. James Brierley Firth and 
Fred Sheasby Watson (T., 1923, 123, 1750 — 1755). 

Catal 3 rtic Actions at Solid Surfaces. XI. The Action of 
Alumina and certain other Oxides in Promoting Uie Activity 
of Nickel Catalyst. E. F. Armstrong and T. P. Hilditch 
(Proe. Roy. Soc.y 1923, [J], 103, 586 — 697). — ^The authors have 
icvestigat!^ the effect of alumina and certain other oxides on the 
catalytic activity of a simple nickel catalyst and of a nickel catalyst 
deposited on a support of kieselguhr or kieselguhr extracted with 
hot aqua regia. In general, the catalytic activity was determined 
by ascertaining the degree of hydrogenation effected at 180"^ by 
1 g. of catalyst contained in 150 g. of cotton-seed oil through which 
a current of hydrogen passed. A mode of preparation of a simple 
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reduced nickel catalyst which afforded concordant results when 
the preparation was repeated is detailed. Co-precipitation of the 
respective oxides of aluminium, iron (ferric), magnesium, or siUoon 
(up to about 2%) with the simple nickel catalyst increased the 
catalytic activity of the latter, but larger amounts reduced the 
catalytic activity. Co-precipitation of alumina with nickel oxide 
on the kieselguhr support likewise increased the catalytic activity 
of the catalyst, but the action was not the same as in the case 
of the imsupported nickel. The authors consider that the main, 
and possibly the only, source of stimulation in activity, in both 
cases, is the production of an increased surface of catalytic nickel 
owing to the relatively voluminous admixed oxides separating 
particles of nickel oxide or nickel which would othenvise coalesce. 
In the case of acid-extracted kieselguhr, removal of the original 
metallic constituents causes the nickel oxide to penetrate far into 
the siliceous structure, with the result that it is less accessible 
both to reduction and to contact with oil and hydrogen. Deposition 
of alumina on the guhr fills up these inaccessible parts, so that the 
superimposed nickel oxide is more favourably placed for contact 
action. It is considered that any oxide of sufiScient bulk or 
apparent volume, resistant to reduction to the metallic state and 
not specifically toxic to nickel, will act as a “ promoter.’^ 

J. S. G. T. 

Oxidation Catalyses caused by Salts of Copper and 
Uranium. J. Aloy and A. Valdigui^ (BvlL Soc, 1923, 

[iv], 33, 572 — 576). — Salts of copper, particularly those with weak 
acids, can act both as oxydases and peroxydases. As examples 
of oxidase action the production of the blue coloration with 
solutions of quinol in presence of oxygen, the oxidation of pyro- 
gallol, and of tincture of guaiacum, are cited, whilst the peroxydase 
action is illustrated by the production of the intense red coloration 
when salts of copper which do not act directly on guaiacol are 
added to this substance in presence of hydrogen peroxide, by the 
action of copper salts under similar conditions on indigo-carminc, 
or benzidine in alcoholic solution, and by the catalysis of the 
decomposition of potassium iodide by hydrogen peroxide. Uranium 
salts act as oxido-reducing catalysts, as instanced by the simul- 
taneous oxidation and reduction of dextrose and methylene-blue 
respectively which is brought about by uranium salts in sunlight 
in the absence of oxygen. The latter type of catalysis is largely 
inhibited by the presence of phenols. G. F. M. 

The Periodic Classification of the Elements. Bohdan 
SZYSZKOWBKI (/"V Zjazd Chemikdw Polskich, 1923, 54—56).— 
A connexion is shown to exist between the classification used in 
analytical chemistry and the periodic classification of the elements. 
A relation further exists between the mobility of ions and their 
place in the periodic table. Finally, a relation is established between 
the periodic classification of elements and the morphological nature 
of the latter and of their derivatives. R. T. 
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Isotopes. A New Relation concerning the Periodic System 
of the Atomic Species. William D. Harkins (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 1426 — 1433). — ^It is shown that the periodic system 
of the atomic species, developed previously by the author (A., 
1917, ii, 303), can be most simply represented as a double network 
of lines, atomic species existing only at the intersections of the 
lines. The simplest double network is given if the atomic number 
is plotted on one axis (X axis) whilst the isotopic number is plotted 
on the other. In this case, a double network of squares is obtained, 
with alternate heavy and light lines in both directions. It is 
found that most of the atomic species, and also the most abundant 
atomic species, occur where both variables are even numbers, 
that is, where heavy lines intersect each other. The next most 
favourable typo of intersection is that between light lines, where 
both variables are odd. A moderate number bf species of even 
atomic number but odd isotopic number (and atomic weight) 
occur, but in general they are not very abundant. In the diagram 
these lie on heavy vertical but light horizontal lines. The occur- 
rence of these species is related in a very direct way to that of odd 
atomic and isotopic number (and atomic weight), since in general 
when the atomic number is not too high, each species of odd atomic 
weight but even atomic number lies on the same line of constant 
isbtopic number as, and directly between, two atomic species of 
odd atomic and isotopic numBbrs (and odd atomic weight). In 
the neighbourhood of atomic number fif^y, this condition is less 
exacting, since atomic species of even atomic number but odd 
isotopic number and atomic weight occur when an atomic species 
of the same isotopic number is present in either the element of 
next higher or that of next lower atomic number. In general, 
species of even atomic weight exist at the intersection of heavy 
lines, where both atomic and isotopic numbers are even. For 
atomic numbers higher than twenty-eight, that is, in the region 
of abundant isotopes, this gives a network of squares, continuous 
in general within the region of stability, and with from four to 
seven levels in the vertical or n direction. The general form of 
the region of stability is that of a hyperbolic band, tangential to 
the M axis at the origin. The species of odd atomic weight form 
a pattern of their oivn, which is on the whole like a single set of 
steps, or of stairs, ascemding towards the right. In certain limited 
regions, one step lies directly over another, but the number of 
overl3dng steps is very many less than for those which represent 
the species of even atomic weight. Attention is directed to a 
periodicity of two in the number of nuclear negative electrons, 
and a somewhat less prominent periodicity of two in the number 
of protons. In both of these, even numbers give predominance 
over odd numbers in both number of species and in their abund- 
ance. Attention is also directed to a periodicity of two in the 
relative negativeness (number of negative electrons in the nucleus 
divided by the number of protons in the nucleus) of the nucleus. 
It is found that for constant even isotopic number the general 
difference between adjacent atomic species is one a-particle or 

20 ^ 
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pfy. For odd isotopio number and atomic weight the moBt common 
dmforenoe is half an a-particle or although the diff^nce of 
a whole a-particle often occurs also. H;^the8e8 concerning tlwse 
relations are discussed. The periodic diagram predicts the exist- 
ence erf a considerable numb^ of hitherto undiscovered atomic 
species (isotopes). Of the nineteen elements of even atomic number 
for which in each case the most abundant isotope is known, the 
atomic weight and the isotopic number are both divisible by four 
in all but three cases. This periodicity is made apparent in the 
diagram by using specially heavy horizontal lines for isotopic 
numbers divisible by four. J. F. S. 

Separation of Isotopic Ions. John G. Pillby {NcUure, 1M3, 
111, 848). — claim for priority on behalf of Lindemann against 
Kendall and Crittenden (this vol., ii, 282). A. A. E. 

The Dimensions of Molecules, Atoms, and Ions and the 
Methods of Measurement. Karl F. HERpELD {Jahrb, 
Badioaktiv. Elektronik, 1923, 19, 259 — 334). — ^A critical riaumi of 
the literature on this subject, in which the relative accuracy of the 
difEerent methods of determining molecular dimensions is discussed. 
The collision area of molecules may be determined with fair accuracy 
from the movement of slow electrons and from viscosity measure- 
ments. The critical data give somewhat more accurate relative 
values for the space occupied by the molecules if the comparison is 
made for substances wili not too widely different critical values. 
The absolute values are, however, uncertain, and substances with 
and without dipoles should be treated separately. Good agreement 
is obtained between the values from viscosity and critical data. 
In crystals, the distances between the ions can be derived on the 
assumption made by Bragg as long as extreme cases are avoided 
(Agl). The methods based on measurements in liquids have little 
absolute value except for large colloidal particles. With organic 
molecules, however, the parallelism betw een the magnitudes deduced 
from atomic refraction and other properties is very good. The 
methods based on Rontgen-rays require an essential increase in the 
accuracy of the experimental method, and dimensions derived from 
diamagnetic properties are subject to all the uncertainties of the 
theories of magnetism. Of those methods giving the distance of 
the nucleus, it is considered that those from optical measurements 
and fine structure are the most accurate. 

Much smaller values are obtained for molecular dimensions in the 
gaseous than in the crystalline condition, and this is ascribed to the 
occurrence of phase relationships between the electronic orbits in the 
latter case winch increase the repulsive forces to such an extent that 
the ions become practically hard, elastic bodies. The forces exerted 
by molecules in the gaseous state are much weaker. W. E. Q. 

The Heterocyclic Theory of Valency and Water of Cryetal- 
lieation. H. T. F. Rhodes {Anal, Fla. Qalm., 1923, 21, 149—161; 
cf. A., 1921, ii, 256, 681). — An exposition of the author’s heterocyclic 
theory of valency and the constitution of crystal hydrates 

a w. r. 
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Staliiliiy ot Co-ordination Compounds. T. Mabtin Lowby 
{Chemsiry and InduMry, 1923, 42, 711 — ^716). — ^The author dis- 
tinguishes between two fundamentally distinct tj^pes of co-ordination, 
viz., (1) centric co-ordination, such as occurs, e.^., in ferro- and 
ferri-cyanides, cobalticyanides, cobaltinitrites, and cobaltammines, 
in which the principal characteristic consists of a shell of electrons 
clustered round a metallic atom, and (2) cyclic co-ordination such as 
occurs, e.g.f in compounds containing a chelate group (T., 1920, 
117, 1457), and arc characterised by the development or completion 
of a conjugated ring-sjnstem by the insertion of a metallic ion. 
The stability of centric co-ordination complexes depends mainly 
on the nature of the central atom of metal and appears to attain 
a maximum in the case of the tervalent cobaltic ion. The stability 
of a cyclic co-ordination complex depends on the nature both of the 
conjugated ring S 3 ^tem and of the metallic ion. A maximum of 
stabihty is attained in conjugated six-atom rings, the polarities of 
which are identical with those of aromatic conypounds. Conjugated 
four-atom rings are less stable, and the co-ordmated metal is usually 
ionisable in solution. In the more stable cyclic systems, a proton 
can take the place of the metallic ion and yield co-ordinated 
complexes. J. S. G. T. 

Lecture Experiment. Demonstration of Solubilities, or of 
Indicator Action. R. W. Thatcher (J. Amer. Chem. Soc,, 1923, 
45, 1471). — ^Azolitmin, litmub, or any of the common anthocyan 
pigments of fruits or vegetables, which when in their acid form are 
soluble in amyl alcohol, may be used. Fifty c.c. of a neutral 
aqueous solution of the pigment are placed in a tall, narrow, 
stoppered cylinder and 4 or 6 drops of a .AT/lO-alkali other than 
ammonia are added. An equal volume of neutral amyl alcohol is 
added, and the mixture gently shaken and allowed to separate. 
The pigment in its alkaline form will appear exclusively in the 
water layer. Eight or 10 drops of A^/lO-acid are now added and the 
mixture is again shaken and allowed to separate, when the pigment 
in its acid form will have passed into the amyl alcohol layer. 

J. F. S. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Determination of the Boiling and Condensation Curves of 
Mixtures of H3rdrobromic Acid and Water under a Pressure 
of 760 mm. E. CabbiAre and Cebveau (Comp^. rend., 1923, 
177, 46 — 48; cf. Pascal, A., 1917, ii, 569 ). — Two tables of results 
are given. The first correlates temperature of boiling with the 
percentage of hydrogen bromide present in the bouing liquid 
(temperature range, 22 — 126~101'25®). The second correlates 
temperature of distillation with the percentage of hydrogen bromide 
in the distillate (temperature range, 26—126—100*5^). The results 
conform to the Qibbs-Konovalov law. £. E. T. 

20^—2 
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The Electrolytic Dissociation of Hydrogen Tribromide 
and Tri-iodide. Marjan HCasko Zjazd Ghemikdw PoUUch, 
1923, 49). — ^The conductivity of saturated solutions of bromine and 
iodine in potassium bromide and iodide solutions measured, and 
from these data the electrical conductivity of solutions of hydrogen 
tribromide and tri-iodide is calculated. From this, it is concluded 
that the acids in question are highly dissociated in solution, being 
only a few per cent, weaker than hydrogen bromide and iodide. 

R. T. 

A Hydrate of Iodine. P. Villard (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 
1516 — 1518). — hydrate of iodine may be obtained by placing the 
element in contact with water in an atmosphere of oxygen or nitrogen 
and submitting it to a pressure of 150 atmospheres. On local 
cooling with methyl chloride, the formation and disappearance of 
crjrstals may be observed at -^3° and temperatures below. For 
the phenomenon to occur at higher temperatures, the pressure , must 
be increased. Compressed oxygen is a better solvent for iodine than 
nitrogen (cf. A., 1899, ii, 143), and by using it the crjrstals may be 
obtained at +4° and 150 atmospheres, also at +8° under a pressure 
of 330 atmospheres. By using 350 atmospheres, the formation at 
8° becomes quite rapid. The crystals are of a fine reddish- violet 
colour, and may be easily seen in contrast with the brown, aqueous 
solution of iodine. The author states that iodine is the least 
volatile substance which forms such a hydrate, and suggests that 
other substances, such as paraffin, which are soluble in compressed 
gases {loc. cit.) will behave similarly under still higher pressures. 

H. J. F. 

A Potassium Chlorate Mixture for Generating Oxygen. 

Hartteaze Udaka (J. Ghem. Ind,, Japan, 1923, 26, 48 — 59). — ^A 
mixture of potassium chlorate 78*0, ferric oxide 7 *0, ferrous carbonate 
3’0, iron powder 5*0, silicon dioxide 2*0, magnesium oxide 0-3, 
magnesium chloride 0'0025, and water 5*0%, compressed by about 
1,000 lb. per sq. in., and heated in a bomb, evolves oxygen of 
98% purity. Ferrous carbonate may be replaced by nickel or 
cupric carbonate. K. K. 

System Sulphur Trioxide. I. A. Smtts (Proc. K. Akad 
Welensch. Amsterdam, 1923, 26, 270 — ^273). — ^A theoretical dis 
cussion of some of Le Blanc and Riitle’s results on sulphur trioxidc 
(Ber. Sachs. Akad. Wise., 1922, 74, 106). J. F. S. 

The Formation of Sulphuric Acid by the Chamber Process. 
E. Briner and M. Rossignol {Helv. Ghim. Acta, 1923, 6, 647 — 
655). — ^To study the influence of various factors on the gas reaction 
in the chamber process, a special apparatus was designed in which 
the reaction took place in a series of seven glass tutes, provision 
being made for the measurement of the acid formed in each. The 
concentration of the reacting gases was varied by varying the 
proportion of nitrogen. Increase of concentration increased the 
reaction in such a manner that the time needed to oxidise a given 
proportion of the sulphur dioxide varied inversely as the square 
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of the initial ooncentration. It follows from this relation that the 
reaction is of the third order. Increasing the pressure has the 
same effect as increasing the concentration. Increasing the concen- 
tration of nitrogen peroxide has an enormous effect on the reaction 
velocity. Thus increasing the proportion of nitrogen peroxide from 
0*6 to 2*43% increased the reaction velocity about twelve times. 
The possible application of these results to the industry is 
discussed. E. H. 

Composition, Purification, and certain Constants of 
Ammonia. E. C. McKelvy and C. S. Taylor (U.S, Bur, 
Standards, Set. Paper 465, 1923, 656 — 693). — ^From an examination 
of fifteen carefully purified samples of ammonia, containing less 
than one part per million of non-condensing gases and less than 
0*003% of water, the mean values of its physical properties were 
found to be as follows : Density of the solid at —79°, 0*817 g. per 
c.c. ; at —185°, 0*836 g. per c.c. ; freezing point,— 77*7°; vapour 
pressure at freezing point, 45*2 mm. [Cf. J./S^.C./., 1923, Aug.] 

A. R. P. 

Specific Volume of Saturated Ammonia Vapour. C. S. 

Cragob, E. C. McKelvy, and G. F. O’Connor (U,8, Bur. Standards, 
Sci. Paper 467, 1923, 707 — 7Z5 ). — ^The specific volume of saturated 
ammonia vapour between —50° and +60° was measured by the 
})yknometer method and by measuring the refractive index. Above 
0°, the values obtained by both methods agreed well with those 
calculated from the Clape 3 ux)n equation ; below 0°, however, the 
pyknometer results are consistently lower and the optical results 
higher than the Clapeyron values. The following equation represents 
the results very closely: logip ft^==300[6*46344/^— 0*106887+ 
0*0356803 logio<9]+0*0862366 V566*I^^+0*002667(406*l-tf) where 
/x' is the specific volume of saturated ammonia vapour in c.c. per g. 
and $ is the absolute temperature. A. R. P. 

Ammonia and the Carbonates of the Potassium Group. 
H. Patjly (JScr., 1923, 56, [R], 1454 — 1455). — If potassium, rubidium, 
or caesium carbonate is added to saturation to an aqueous solution 
of ammonia of any concentration at 20°, the mixture becomes 
divided into two layers ; the upper one is a concentrated solution 
of ammonia containing only about 1% of the carbonate, whereas 
the lower one is a saturated solution of the carbonate containing 
about 1 % of ammonia. A similar effect is not produced by sodium 
carbonate or by a number of freely soluble salts, such as potassium 
acetate, sodium iodide, or potassium cyanide. 

If copper acetate is added to the system potassium, rubidium, 
or OBBsium carbonate-ammoniar-water, the copper is retained 
almost exclusively by the solution of the carbonate. Cellulose 
dissolved in Schweitzer’s reagent can therefore be caused to separate 
by the addition of potassium carbonate solution; the procedure 
has the advantage over other methods that the cellulose is pre- 
oipitated slowly in a viscous, compact form. H. W . 
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Monochloroamine, NH2CI. W. Mabcbwald and M. Wills 
(J5cr., 1923, 56, [iS], 1319 — 1325). — ^An extension of the work of 
Basohig (A., 1909, ii, 232), involving the isolation of homogeheous 
chloFoamine. 

Well-cooled, approximately .AT-solutions of potassium hy^- 
chlorite and ammonia are mixed and the product is distilled under 
diminished pressure at 30—40°, the distillate being cooled in ice. 
It contains about 10—12% of chloroamine which suffers decom- 
position to a considerable extent during the distillation. Even at 
0°, the solution soon commences to evolve nitrogen and to separate 
oily drops of nitrogen chloride. Its instability rapidly increases 
when it is preserved, decomposition being catal^icaUy accelerated 
by the liberated add. The course of the change is represented 
by the equations : 3NH2C1=NH4C1+2HC1+N2, NH2C1+2HC1= 
NH^Cl+aj, and TSK^Gl+2Cl^==mi^+2KCl Attempts to extract 
chloroamine from its aqueous solution by means of benzene, chloro- 
form, carbon tetrachloride, or ether had only limited success, the 
last named solvent being the most suitable. 

According to Baschig, the decomposition of chloroamine in 
alkaline solution proceeds smoothly in accordance with the equation : 
3NH2Cl+3K0H=NH3+N2+3KCi+3H20. This appears, how- 
ever, only to be the case when dilute solutions of alkali are employed. 
With more concentrated solution the reaction takes place partly 
in accordance with the scheme : 3NH2CI+3KOH — > SNH3+2KCI 
+KClO^. 

The isolation of pure chloroamine has been rendered possible by 
the observations that its aqueous solutions are greatty stabilised 
by the presence of very small amounts of ammonia. Even under 
these conditions, however, the concentration of the 10 — 12% 
solutions cannot be effected by distillation, since violent explosions 
invariably occur which are obviously due to the formation of nitrogen 
chloride. The authors therefore have had recourse to the desicca- 
tion of the vapours of the 10 — 12% solution and condensation of 
the unabsorbed portions in a U-tube cooled in liquid air. For this 
purpose, calcium chloride and soda lime are unsuitable, since they 
influence the slight hydrolysis of chloroamine by water, NH2CI+ 
H2O NH8+HC10, in such a manner that the condensate 
consists of chlorine monoxide. Better results are obtained with 
anhydrous potassium carbonate; chloroamine is thus obtained as 
a colourless, crystalline substance, m. p. —66°. It decomposes 
suddenly at about —60° into nitrogen, chlorine, ammonium chloride, 
and nitrogen trichloride, and frequently explodes violently, so that 
its physical properties could not be further investigated. H. W. 

Molecular State at Low Temperatures of Dissolved Nitrogen 
Peroxide. Paul Pascal (BvJl, Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 639— 
648).— As complex additive products of nitrogen ]^roxide are 
known to exist, the question of the existence of t^ substance at 
low temperatures In a h^her state of condensation than was 
Investigated by cryoscopic methods. The problem was complicated 
by the lormation of mixed crystals of nitiogm peroxide witii the 
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Bolvente. Solutions in bromofonn presented a eutectio oonespcMad- 
ing uitii 23'5% of loomofonu and melting at —134°. The cal- 
culated mol. wt. of the peroxide was 96, corresponding with N^Oi. 
In carbon tetrachloride solution, the eutectic temperature was 
—49° for 8*15% of the dissolved substance. The mol. wt. found 
was 48, corresMnding with NOj. In bromobenzene, the eutectic 
mixture melted at -42*5°, and the mol. wt. was 90. In chloro- 
form, a eutectic mixture melting at —68° containing 8*5% of 
peroxide was formed, the mixed crystals constituting it being 
almost pure chloroform or3mta]s with mixed crystals containing 
46% of peroxide. The mol. wt. of the peroxide was 89. Even 
at this low temperature, therefore, the peroxide in solution retains 
the same constitution as in the liquid state. Solutions in chloro- 
picrin and methyl iodide were also studied. The bmaiy system 
nitrogen peroxide-camphor was also investigated from a concen- 
tration OT 0—80% of the latter. Two definite compounds, 
5N,0^,4CioHj.O, m. p. -52°, and 2N804.3CioHi,0, m. p. -45*5°, 
were Indicated, and three eutectics, the first, tn. p. -60°, formed 
of crystals of the former combination and mixed crystals containing 
27% of camphor, the second, m. p. —55*5°, containing 65*5% of 
camphor, formed of pure crystals of the above two compounds, 
and the third, m. p. —46*5°, containing 74% of car^hor and formed 
of pure camphor and the compound 2Ng04,3Cj^oHieO* 

G. F. M. 

The Preparation of Phosphoryl Chloride by the Simul- 
taneous Amon of Water and Chlorine on Phosphorus Trip 
chloride. A. A. Vanscheidt and Vadim Miohailovitsoh 
Tolstopiatov {J. Russ. Phys. Chetn. Soc., 1920, 52, 270 — ^284). — 
The oxidation of phosphorus trichloride to the oxychloride can be 
effected by a number of reagents, such as ozone and potassium 
chlorate. These methods are, however, inconvenient because the 
reagents and vessels employed must be dry; a very satisfactory 
^eld (about 90%) of phosphoryl chloride can, however, be obtained 
by passing a stream of chlorine through phosphorus trichloride 
and adding, drop by drop, an equivalent quantity of water; the 
end of the reaction is recognised by the formation of phosphorus 
pentachloride and the yellow coloration of the liquid. The heat 
of the reaction maintaias the liquid at the boiling point imtil the 
end ; the boiling is then continued artificially for aTOut half an hour. 
A description is given of the apparatus used. Q. A. B. K. 

Revision of the Atomic Weight of Boron. Analysie ol 
Boroa Trichloride. 0. HOnioschmid and L. BmcKBinsAca 
(Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1467— 1472).— The ratios, BO. : 3^ *.: 
have been detemuned for three specimens of boron chloride p 
by Stodc and Kuss (following abstract), the values for the atomic 
weight of boron thus found being 10*840, 10*818, and 10*825, 
respective^. The slightly high value of the first series is probably 
atteibutabw to the presence of atrace of silicon tetrachloride, derived 
from the action of boron trichloride' on the glass with which it had 
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been in contaot during four months. The authors ad<mt the mean 
value, B= 10*82, which is in close agreement with the ngure, 10*83, 
obtained by Baxter and Scott (A., 1922, ii, 285). H. W. 

The PKp6a:*ation of Pure Boron Chloride and Boron 
Bromide! or the Determination of the Atomic Weight of Boron. 
Alfred Stock and Ernst Kijss (JBcr., 1923, 56, [B], 1463 — 1466). — 
Boron chloride is agitated during twenty-four hours in sealed glass 
bulbs with pure mercury and distilled; the process is repeated a 
second time to ensure removal of free chlorine. The remaining 
impurities consist of silicon tetrachloride and hydrogen chloride. 
The product is distilled from a special, all-glass apparatus, and the 
distillate is collected in three receivers, cooled respectively to —90'^ 
to —85®, —120® to —115®, and in liquid air. The first receiver 
collects boron chloride and silicon tetrachloride, the second retains 
the purer fraction of boron chloride, and the third serves to condense 
the hydrogen chloride in addition to a little boron trichloride. 
The second fraction is distilled repeatedly until the condensates in 
each receiver have identical tensions. Lastly, the pure boron 
chloride is submitted to a control distillation and finally collected 
in small bulbs which are sealed. 

Boron bromide is prepared from boron and “ atomic weight 
bromine, and is purified in the same manner as the chloride. In 
this instance, the homogeneity of the different fractions is judged 
by the melting point, —46*0®, since the tension at 0® is too small 
to permit a sufficiently accurate judgment to be made. 

The materials thus prepared have been used by Hdnigschmid and 
Birckenbach in determining the atomic weight of boron (preceding 
abstract). H. W. 

Revision of the Atomic Weight of Iron. Analysis of Ferric 
Chloride. O, H5nigsciimid, L. BircivEnbach, and R. Zeiss 
(Ber., 1923, 56, [J5], 1473 — 1481 ). — As mean value of twenty-five 
individual determinations of the ratios PeClg : 3Ag : 3AgCl, the 
authors have determined the atomic weight of iron to be 66*85. 
The preparation and the exact analysis of well-de^ed, sublimed 
ferric chloride are fully described in the original communication. 

H. W. 

The Appearance of Particles of Colloidal Carbon. Hilary 
Laohs Zjazd Chemikdw PoUkich, 1923, 31 — 32). — ^Among other 
particles visible under the ultramicroscope in solutions of colloidal 
carbon are a number of scintillating particles, which continue to 
scintillate until the solution dries. These particles must he in the 
form of plates or prisms. Colloidal carbon solutions exhibit faint 
double refraction. r, 

Oxidation of Graphite by means of a Mixture of Silver 
Dichromate and Sulphuric Acid. L. J. Simon (Compt, rend. 
1023, 177, 122—124; this vol., ii, 606).— Oxidation of Canadian 
graphite (99*9—100% purity) by means of this mixture gave a 
value for carbon percentage (c.) of 101*3—102*7, apparently owing 
to the presence of occluded hydrogen, which escapes oxidation. 
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After heating the graphite, the carbon percentage found was 99*6 — 
100*5. 

Sulphuric acid and chromic anhydride gave values for the carbon 
percentage (c^) of 72*7 — 73*25. Oxidation is thus incomplete. 

The oxidation of artificial (Niagara), schistous Canadian, Siberian, 
Madagascan, and laboratoiy-made graphites, and of plumbago, 
by the two different methods, gave a roughly constant Cg/c^ ratio 
(0*66) for all the samples examined. 

Diamond, wood-charcoal, coke, sugar-charcoal, anthracite, and 
natural coke are only partly oxidised by the silver dichromate 
method. E. E. T. 

Hydrofluosilicic Acid. Maximum Concentration of the 
Acid at Room Temperatures. C. A. Jacobson (/. Physical 
Chem., 1923, 27, 577 — 580). — ^Hydrofluosilicic acid is rarely put on 
the market in concentrations greater than 25%.' The author finds 
that acid of this concentration (25%) can readily be obtained by 
passing silicon tetrafluoride into water. This solution can be con- 
centrated to 40 — 45% by distilling in a double distillation flask at 
the ordinary temperature while a gentle stream of air is passed 
through the distilling liquid. Further concentration is effected 
by vacuum distillation at the ordinary temperature. For this 
purpose, two glass flasks of about 500 c.o. capacity with ground 
necks are connected by means of ground joints by a glass tube 
which is fitted with a side tdbe carrying a stopcock. A quantity 
(about 300 c.c.) of solution (41*41%) is placed in one flask, A, and 
the other flask, By is placed in a freezing mixture, the whole 
exhausted (to 8 mm.) and kept at 20 — ^22®, and periodically the con- 
centrations of acid in A and B are estimated. The results show 
that the concentration of acid in B increases with the concentration 
in Ay and that a maximum concentration of 60*92% is obtained 
in A. Acid of this concentration is stable for long periods of time, 
perhaps indefinitely. J. P. S. 

Influence of Neutral Salts on Silica Gels. S. Guxslu 
(Compt, rend.y 1923, 176, 1714 — 1716). — ^An augmentation of the 
acidity of silica gels under the influence of a neutral salt such as 
sodium, potassium or calcium chloride, sodium sulphate, etc., was 
indicate by titrating the gel with O'OlN-sodium hydroxide with 
phenolphthalein as indicator. The acid properties of silica increase, 
therefore, as do those of carbonic anhydride, in presence of uni- or 
bi- valent ions of a neutral salt. The effect can be explained by the 
adsorption of OH -ions by the silica particles, with which corresponds 
an increase in the negative charge of the colloidal particles. 

G. F. M. 

Decomposition of Potassium Chlorate. I. Spontaneous 
Decomposition Temperatures of Mixtures of Potassium 
Chlorate and Manganese Dioxide. F. E. Bbown, J. Austin 
Btjbbows, and H. H. McLaughlin (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
45 , 1343—1348). — When homogeneous, finely divided mixtures 
pf pot^sium chlorate and manganese dioxide in various proportions 
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aie rapidly heated, those oontaining more than one-sixteenth mole* 
cular equivalent and less than five molecular equivalents of man- 
ganese ^oxide to one molecular equivalent of potassium chlorate 
undergo a spontaneous decomposition, accommnied a rapid rise 
of temperature, at a temperature which is characteiistio for each 
mixture. This acceleration is due to the exothermal nature of the 
decomposition. Pressure of oxygen exerts a marked effect on the 
decomposition of potassium chlorate. The decomposition temper- 
ature for mixtures containing 6 mol.% manganese dioxide is 
376®; 9%, 360®; 11%, 340®; 14%, 380®; 20%, 317® ; 33%, 800® ; 
with larger amounts of manganese dioxide up to about W% the 
temperature does not fall much more, but above 60% it rises; 
thus with 84% of manganese dioxide the decomposition temmr- 
ature is 315®. J. F. S. 


Oxidations with Fluorine. I. Fb. Fiohtxb and K. Huhfbbt 
{Hdo. Chim. Aeta, 1923, 6, 640 — 642). — ^The formation of potascdnm 
persulphate by the action of fluorine on a solution of potassium 
hydrogen sulphate was observed qualitatively by Brcmner (A,, 1921, 
ii, 46). Using the convenient method for preparing fluorine 
described by Meyer and Sandow (A., 1921, ii, 398), the observation 
has been confirmed. When the gas is passed into the cold saturated 
aqueous solution of potassium hydrogen sulphate for ten to twelve 
hours the peraulphate crystallises out ; after three recrystallisations 
from water, it is pure, having the composition K^SjOg. Persol- 
phates have previously only been obtained from hydrogen sul^iates 
by electrolysis. E. ET. B. 


The Influence of the Formation of Hydrates and Double 
Salts on the Reaction of Double Decomposition of Salts in 
Aqueous Solution, in the Case of the System Sodium Chlorate- 
Potassium Carbonate. Vl. P. Iljiksxi (J. Ruaa. Phys. Chem. 
8oc., 1923, 54, 29 — ^69). — Solubility curves are constructed for the 
system so^um chlorate-potassium carbonate at 24 '2® and at ^°. 
The solid phases of this S3rstem may contain the following 
salts at 24-2® : KCIO,; NaClO.; NaaC0„7H20; Na,CO8,10BLO ; 
K2CO^,2HgO; K2C08,NajjC08,6Hj0. The solubilities of mixtures 
of sodium chlorate and caroonate are determined at 24'2® and at 40®, 
the solid phases at 24*2® being found to contain sodium chlorate, 
and the hepta- or deca-hydrates of sodium carbonate, and at 40® 
sodium chlorate and the monohydrate of sodium oarbcmate. The 
formation d the heptahydrate at a temperature below its tranntion 
point into the decahydrate is explained as being due to the extremely 
soluble sodium chlorate abstracting so much watm* from the so l ut ion 
as to cause a Portage of “ solvent ” water, thus rendering imp^MiKlA 
the deposition of the more fully hydrated salt. The solubilities of 
mixtures of potassium and sodium carbonates are determined at 
^®, 24*2®, 10®, and — 6®. At 40®, the solid phases may consist of 
Nag008,^0, Na8008,K2C08,6H20, and K20^,2H80 ; at 24*2® and 
at 10®, they may contain Na2CO8,10H.O, Na,CO.,K,CO.,6H-0, 
and whilst at —6°, Na2C08,10H80, a new domfle salt 

hydrate, Na8C08,K8C08,24H80, and a ^rak, KjC08,8*76H80, 
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may Separate. Similar measurements are made at 40® and at 24*2® 
for mixtures of sodium and potassium chlorates, which are found to 
be the only constituents of the solid phases, although evidence is 
given for tne formation of a double salt in solution. This is based 
on a new criterion for double salt formation, namely, that the 
solubilities of two salts increase at those concentrations at which 
the double salt appears, owing to the liberation of water ‘‘ fixed ** 
to the separate salts, thereby providing more solvent. Thus, the 
apT^arance of maxima of density of solutions may serve as an 
indication of double salt formation. The solubilities of mixtures 
of potassium chlorate and carbonate at 40® and at 24*2® are deter- 
.^mined, the solid phases being K2C03,2H20, and KCIO3. From the 
results obtained, it is concluded that the most economical proportions 
of potassium carbonate and sodium chlorate to use for the {Hrepara- 
tion of potassium chlorate are 71 g. of the former and 67 g. of the 
latter per 100 g. of water. Using these proportions, potassium 
chlorate is precipitated quantitatively from the solution, the 
mother-liquor containing practically pure soditim and potassium 
carbonates. 

The preparation by electrolysis of sodium chlorate from sodium 
chloride is examined. A st^kdy current is allowed to pass for 
various intervals of time through a solution of sodium chloride, and 
the yields of chlorate are measured. It is found that using 6,565 
ampere hours a yield of 93% of4he total possible from the current 
is obtained, whilst using 13,195 ampere hours the yield is only 
48% of theory. R. T. 

Constitutioti of the Insoluble Alkali Metaphosphates. 
Paul Pascal {Compt. rend,, 1923, 176 , 1712 — 1714). — ^The insoluble 
alkali metaphosphates, as, for example^ sodium metaphosphate 
prepared by the fusion of sodium dihymfogen phosphate at 850®, are 
not true metaphosphates, but are substances having the properties of 
colloids, of winch certain transformations are irreversible. Sodium 
metaphosphate dissolves even in a dilute solution of sodium 
pyrophosphate, giving a viscous liquid, and its apparent molecular 
weight varies inversdy with the dilution. The metaphosphate is 
precipitated from these solutions by the addition of a few dxojpB of 
acetic acid as a colloidal mass which, after the removal of the 
greater part of the water, is as elastic as caoutchouc, and is dispersible 
in water, giy^ a liquid of extremely high viscosity which is no 
lon^r precipitimle by acetic acid. If the insoluble metaphosphate 
is msed with sodium pyrophosphate, and the calcined pirauct 
dissolved in water, the above^described phenomena are not re- 
produced, and the solution presents instead all the analytical 
characteristics of the true metaphosphates. G. F. M. 

Change of Reaction by the Conversion of Secondary and 
Primary Alkali Phomhatee into Pyro- and Meta-phoq^tea. 
the Aik aliaity of Borax Solations. Hamb Mubsohhavbbb 
{Biockem. Z., 1923, 138 , 6 — 12). — ^As a means of determining the 
relative changes in reaction when primary and secondary so^nm 
i>hos|khite8 ate convnted into meta- and pyro-phosphates, the ^hot 
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of these salts on the rate of mntarotation of dextrose was invest!* 
gated. Equivalent quantities of the salts under comparison were 
dissolved in water, and 100 c.c. of this solution were used to dissolve 
5 g. of dextrose in each experiment. 0'025JVNa^PO4,12ILO gave 
a mutarotation constant of 24*9 at 20*4°, whilst the 0'025^Na4P207, 
prepared from the disodium phosphate by heating, gave constants 
of 90-5 and 84-1. l*0iVNaH2PO4,H2O gave 26*3 and 24-9; after 
conversion to NaPOj, the value was 10-7. 0- liVNa(NH4)HP04,4H20 
gave 40*4 and after conversion to NaPOs in 1*0^ concentration 8*8, 
It is concluded that conversion of Na^P04 to Na^O- increases 
the alkalinity, whilst the change of NaH2P04 to NaPOg lessens the 
acidity. Jlf/120Na2B407,10H20 gave, under similar conditions, a 
mutarotation constant of 27*8, itf/80 gave 42*4, whilst with Jf/12 
solution mutarotation was so rapid that five minutes after solution 
the [a],) was +42*5, i.e,, below the equilibrium value for aqueous 
solutions. This low value (which remains constant for some time) 
is ascribed, not to any change in the sugar, but to a specific action of 
borax. J. P. 

The Space Lattices of the Lithium Halides. Heinrich Ott 
{PhysikaL 2., 1923, 24, 209—212). — ^Anhydrous lithium chloride, 
bromide, and iodide have been investigated by the Deby^-Sherrer 
method. On account of their hygroscopicity, these substances were 
examined in cylinders of waxed paper made air-tight with paraffin 
wax. (Corrections were necessary for the effe(*t of the paper. To 
avoid the fogging of the plates by the i/-radiation of iodine, the rod 
of lithium iodide was surrounded by aluminium foil. The three 
space lattices were found to be of the sodium chloride type, and from 
their dimensions, calculated values of the densities were obtained, 
which agreed closely with the experimental figures. The mono- 
hydrate of lithium chloride possesses a space lattice of the 
caesium chloride type. W. E. G. 

The Polysulphides of the Alkali Metals. IV. The Poly- 
sulphides of Ammonium. John Smeath Thomas and Richard 
William Riding (T., 1923, 123, 1726 — 1738). 

Stability of Bleaching Powder. Shuichiro Ochi (J. Chem. 
Ind, Japan, 1923, 26, 348 — 385). — ^The author has studied the 
effects of water and other common impurities on the stability of 
bleaching powder, and investigated methods to prevent the decom- 
position. The decomposition of bleaching powder is greatly 
accelerated, not only by the uncombined water, but also by the water 
of crystallisation of the compound OChCaCl. At elevated tem- 
perature, 45®, the decomposition is quicker and the effect of water 
is greater than at the ordinary temperature. The stability of 
bleaching powder is increased by drying at 100® under reduced 
pressure (50 mm.), without any appreciable loss of available chlorine. 
Sodium sulphate or soda lime also promotes stability, but is less 
effective. Calcium sulphate has little effect, and calcium chloride 
none. When a imxture of bleaching powder and calcium oxide is 
chkmnated again, a stable substance is produced containing 
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31 — 36% of avaUable chlorine. On the decompoBition involving 
lo6s of available chlonne, ferric oxide and manganese sesquioxide 
have a great effect, silicon dioxide a little, and aluminium oxide 
and magnesium oxide none. The decomposition of the completely 
dried powder may be represented as follows : Ca(0Cl)Cl=:CaCl2+0 ; 
this decomposition is accelerated by admixture mth ferric oxide or 
manganese sesquioxide, but not by aluminium, magnesium, or 
silicon oxides. Decomposition leading to the formation of chlorate 
arises from the presence of water; the more water, the more 
vigorous the decomposition ; it may be almost entirely prevented 
by drying under reduced pressure or by mixing with calcium oxide, 
sodium sulphate, or soda lime. The evolution of chlorine may 
^ be represented as follows : 2CaCl*OCl + {x+ 1)H2P = CaCl 2 + 
Ca(OH )2 + OGg + and OClg = 0 + CL The reaction 

Ca(OC])Cl = CaO + Clg could not be realised. ^ K. K. 

Setting of Plaster of Paris. Pierre Jolibois and Chassevent 
(Compt, rend,y 1923, 177, 113 — 11(5). — ^From ei^riments on the 
solubility, etc., of calcium sulphate (baked at various temperatures) 
and of the hemi-hydrate, it is concluded that the setting of anhydrous 
calcium sulphate takes place in three stages : formation of solid 
hemi-hydrate, dissolution of the latter, and crystallisation of 
dihydrate. E. E. T. 

The Anal 3 rBis of Bubbles* in Glass. Research Staff of 
THE General Elbcteio Co., J. W. Ryde and R. Hxjddabt, 
London {Proc. Physical Soc.y 1923, 35, 197— 198).— A small piece 
of glass containing bubbles is contained in one limb of an exhausted 
U-tube and mercury in the other. The glass is softened by 
heating, and then disintegrated by plunging the tube into cold 
water, the mercury being simultaneously thrown on to the glass. 
Gases liberated from the bubbles arc examined spectroscopically 
in a capillary discharge tube attached to the U-tube. The pre- 
sence of nitrogen indicates the introduction of air or furnace gases 
into the glass during ladling, stirring, or pouring. If nitrogen is 
absent, it is concluded that the bubbles are due to the generation 
of gas in the glass. J. S. 6. T. 

The Alkaline-earth Permanganates. M. Crespi and E. 
Moles {Anal, Fis. Quim,, 1922, 20, 693 — 701 ; cf. this vol., ii, 161). 
— A study of the preparation and proi)erties of the permanganate 
of calcium, strontium, and barium. The thermal behaviour of 
these permanganates resembles that of the permanganates of the 
alkali metals. It is shown that hydrates of calcium and strontium 
permanganates do not exist. G. W. R. 

Equi^riuxn between Lead Iodide and the Iodides of 
Potassium and Azxunonium in Ameous Solution. (Mme) 
N. Demassiextx {Compt. rend., 1923, 1T7, 61 — 54). — ^By means of 
the solubility method, the author shows that, of the various double 
iodides of lead with potassium and ammoniiun, only those 
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(PbI„KI,2H80 and PbIg,NH4l,2H,0) described by Herty (An 
1896, ii, 474) and by Wells and Johnston (Ar, 1893, ii, 623) actually 
exist. K E. T. 

Hydrous Oxides. V. Hydrous Cupric Oxide. Habby B. 
Wmsbb (J, Physical Chem., 1923, 27, 601—632; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 676, 883). — ^After a discussion of the hteraturo concerning 
hydrated copper oxides, the author describes a number of experi- 
ments on the stability of the granular hydrated oxide, and the 
action of salts on the precipitated forms of hydrated copper oxide. 
The results show that no definite hydrates of cupric oxide are 
known with certainty. Since a hydrated oxide having approxim- 
ately zero vapour pressure approaches the composition OuO,H^O, 
it is usually concluded that a monohydrate exists. This conclusion 
is shown to be incorrect by the fact that the anhydrous oxide 
does not take up water at the ordinary temperature when in con- 
tact with water, but, on the contrary, the hydrated oxides lose 
water under these conditions. A crystalline hydrate has been 
described (A., 1896, ii, 267), but this has been found to consist 
of pseudo-crystals or granular particles which do not result from 
its own power of crystallisation. Loss of water takes place more 
readily from the gelatinous oxide than from the granular oxide, 
because of the compact structure of the latter. Highly dispersed 
hydrated cupric oxide is very light blue in colour. The gelatinous 
oxide in mass has a characteristic clear blue colour winch alters 
slowly at the ordinary temperature, but rapidly at higher tem- 
peratures, passing throMh various shades of blue to green, brown, 
and finally to bl^k. &e continuous change in colour is due to 
agglomeration of the particles which accompany the spontaneous 
loss of water. Blue, gelatinous cupric oxide kept at 0® passes 
spontaneously to a denser and bluer granular product. It is thus 
possible to obtain any number of hydrated oxides which vary 
continuously in composition from CUO+ 2 OH 2 O ^ CuO+ILO. 
Hvdrated cupric oxide adsorbs ions strongly. If shaken vith 
solutions of neutral salts like sodium chloride or sulphate, hydro- 
lysis takes place and the solution becomes distinctly alkaline 
owing to stronger adsorption of acid than of base. On account 
of the strong adsorption of hydrated cupric oxide for certain ions 
the presence of some salts frequently accelerates slightly the 
spontaneous loss of adsorbed water. Hydrated cupric oxide 
may be heated at 100® without darkening in the presence of very 
small amounts of salts, such as manganous, cobalt, aluminium, 
chromous, zinc, and copper sulphates, and zinc and cupric chlorides. 
The stability of hydiated cupric oxide at 100® in the presence 
of the above-named salts is not due to adsoiption of the hydrated 
oxides of their metals as stated by Bancroft (A., 1914, ii, 260) 
and by Blucher and Famau (A., 1914, ii, 841). The evidence 
against their stabilisation theory is, that hydrated cupric oxides 
adsorb acids more strongly than bases, that relatively high con- 
centrations of the colloiaal l^drated oxides are not effective, 
az^ that cupric sulphate is as effective as manganous and chromous 
sulphates. This latter observation is conclusive, since it is in- 
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e<moeiTable th^it a substance should be stabilised by adsorbing 
some of itself. The absence of darkening cannot be due to the 
formation of basic cupric salts^ since the effective concentratioii 
of electrolyte is so low that the ratio of oxide to sulphate in the 
salts could be no less than 20CuO : SO4, which is altogether improb-* 
able; and it is not due to the formation of a protecting film of 
basic salt, since alkali salts which give basic s^ts under certain 
conditions hasten rather than retard the blackeni^. Darkening 
of the hydrated oxide at 100° does not take place in the presence 
of suitable concentrations of certain salts owing to a change in 
the physical character from the highly gelatinous to the granular 
form of the oadde. Only those salts wmch hydrolyse appreciably 
are effective in low concentrations, since the slight solvent action 
of the hydrogen-ion destroys the gelatinous structure, and the 
denser granular modification which lorms loses water and darkens 
less readily than the loose voluminous mass. ' J. F. S. 

The System Ccmper Oxide, Copper Hydroxide, Cuprite, 
Sodium Hydroxide. Ebich MttLLEB [wfth Max Kaiilsbt, 
Geoeo Wibganb, Ilsb Ernst, and Johannes Khil], (Z. phyaikal. 
Chem,^ 1923, 105, 73 — 118). — ^An investigation of the system 
copper oxide, copper hydroxide, cuprite, and sodium hydroxide. 
It is shown that the blue cupric hydroxide is soluble in concen- 
trated solutions of sodium hydroxide to form deep blue solutions, 
from which, if the hydroxide isoncentration does not exceed ITiV, 
dark brown precipitates separate after keeping for some time. 
The undissolved blue cupric hydroxide also turns brown on keeping. 
These dark-coloured substances are to be regarded as solid solutions 
of cupric oxide and cuprio hydroxide, the hydroxide content being 
connected with the concentration of copper in the supernatant 
liquid. The dehydration of cupric hydroxide takes place through 
a series of these solid solutions. The solubility of cuprio oxide 
and cupric hydroxide in sodium hydroxide increases with increasing 
alkali hydroxide concentration, but above a given oonoentration 
the soluoility again decreases. The solubility of cupric hydroxide 
is consideTably greater than that of cupric oxide. The rising branch 
of the solubility curve is represented by C^(Nat>H)/C'oa=Jf and the 
falling branch by C^iNaoH) • The maxima of the solubilities 

corre^nd with the transition point of CuO+H^O ^ NagOuOo 
and Cu(OH)g ^ KjCuOg, respectively. Hence cupric oxide ana 
hydroxide on treatment with very concentrated alkali hydroxide 
are converted into cuprite. A sodium cuprite may be crystallised 
from aqueous alkali hydroxide solution; this substance has a 
cobalt blue colour and probably the formula Na2Cu02. A diagram 
has been constructed which presents all the possibilities whiph 
may occur when cupric oxide or hydroxide is treated with alkali. 
The view that copper oxide is ooUddally dissolved by alkali hydr- 
oxide can no longer be maintained. J. F. 0. 

Ckmiplexea in Solutions of Oopper and Cobalt Salts. Hbkby 
OaoBGB Dbkham and Stuart Wobtley Pennyouiox (J. Amer, 
Ohem. /Soc., 1923, 46, 1353 — 1367). — ^Measurements erf ^e E.M.F* of 
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cells of the type ColCfeCL+a?MCly||NH4N08(sat)||H^^ 
have been made at 25®, where the concentration of the cobalt 
chloride is kept constant, and where the nature of MCly varies 
as does also the concentration. The salt MCly is potassium 
chloride, magnesium chloride, aluminium chloride, or zinc chloride. 
The concentration of the cobaltous ion has been calculated in 
each case. Similar measurements have been made with cells of 
the type Cu|aiSO4+M;,(SO4)yl|m4NO3||Hg2Cl20ai\^^^ where 
Mf(S04)y potassium, aluminium, or zinc sulphate. A com- 
parison of the results fails to reveal any striking difference between- 
the behaviour of zinc and aluminium. Were the electro-affinities 
of zinc and aluminium the only factors in bringing about changes 
in the colours of solutions of copper and cobaltous salts, it would 
be expected that the depressions of the ionic concentrations of 
copper and cobalt would be more noticeable in the case of aluminium 
than zinc. The above experiments do not confirm this. In all 
cases, the effect of adding a zinc salt to a solution of a copper 
or cobalt salt is rather greater than that produced by an equivalent 
quantity of an aluminium salt, a result probably due to the in- 
creased ionisation of the zinc salt. The moving boundary experi- 
ments of Donnan and Bassett (T., 1902, 81, 939), together with 
the quantitative migration experiments of Denham and Watkins 
(T., 1919, 115, 1269; A., 1909, ii, 373), make it probable that 
the colour changes exhibited by solutions of copper and cobalt salts 
are intimately associated with complex formation. The results 
also indicate that still another factor, which may be hydration, 
also plays a part in the changes. J. F. S. 

Association of Mercuric Chloride. F. Boobion and E. 
Roijyer ifiompt, rend,, 1923, 177, 54 — 56). — ^From measurements 
of the boiling point of a number of aqueous solutions of mercuric 
chloride, it is concluded that the salt is associated to give treble 
molecules, which are given the extended formula HgfHgClglg, to 
bring the compound into line with K[HgCJ3]. E. E, T. 

Double Decomposition in the Absence of Solvents. II. The 
Systems of Mercuric Iodide with the Nitrates of Thallium 
and Alkali Metals. A. G. Bebgmann (J. Russ. Phys, Chem, 
8oc,, 1922, 54, 200 — ^218). — ^A study of the system Hg^-TINO, 
shows that these compounds do not interact on melting, and 
the diagram of state is of a simple type, with a single 
eutectic point at 192° and a flat portion in the region 33 — 75 
moL% Hgig indicating miscibility of the components. The usual 
transition points for the modifications of thallium nitrate were 
observed, namely, 78'5° and 142*5°, m. p. 207°; for mercuric 
iodide, 129*5°, and m. p. 257 — 258°, respectively. 

The systems of mercuric iodide with the nitrates of ammonium, 
lithium, sodium, potassium, and rubidium, were not studied in great 
detail, because it was found that the mutual solubility of the 
components was very slight ; no signs of interaction of the com- 
ponents could be observed. It is suggest^ that the higher the 
negative thermal effect of the double decomposition between the 
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components, the less is their misoibility in the liquid state ; thus in 
the system AgNOg^Hgl^ there is complete miscibility, whilst LiN03 
and Hgl2 are practically immiscible ; the thermal effects of their inter- 
action are calculated at ~64‘48 cal. and —126*4 cal., respectively. 

The theoretical views of van Laar (A., 1908, ii, 808), of Eggink 
(A., 1908, ii, 1043), and of Smits and Bokhorst (A., 1915, ii, 262) 
are discussed. G. A. R. K. 

Aluminium-Titanium Alloys and the Influence of Titanium 
on Aluminium. Eugen van Ebckblens (Metall und Erz, 1923, 
20, 206 — ^210). — ^Aluminium-titanium alloys containing up to 
30*7% of titanium consist of a mixture of hard, needle-shaped 
, crystals of -^Ti in a softer ground mass of aluminium. The 
compound Al4Ti melts at 1326° and forms neither eutectic nor solid 
solution with aluminium. Addition of titanium, in amounts not 
exceeding 1%, to aluminium removes the combined nitrogen and 
oxygen and consequently improves the tensile properties ; at the 
same time, the resistance of the metal to attack by salt solutions 
and by organic acids is appreciably increased. [Cf. 

1923, 721a.] a. R. P. 

Synthetic Aluminium Silicates and their Relationships to 
Kaolin. Robert Schwarz and Albert Brenner (Bcr., 1923, 
56, [B], 1433 — 1437). — ^The action of sodium silicate on aluminium 
chloride in aqueous solution has been investigated, the conditions 
being so chosen that the mixiures are neutral in reaction. The 
precipitates are filtered, dried on the water-bath, washed suc- 
cessively with water, alcohol, and ether, and subsequently analysed. 
The filtrates contain only traces of aluminium in addition to silicic 
acid and sodium chloride. The influence of concentration is such 
that the molecular ratio of silica to aluminium hydroxide diminishes 
^vith increasing dilution, but is always at least slightly in excess of 
the proportion 1*5:1, thus showing that silica is invariably 
adsorbed by the primary product, 2Alo03,3Si02. The proportion 
of silica in the product increases with increasing concentration 
of sodium silicate, although the latter never enters quantitatively 
into the reaction; when 6 — 10 molecular proportions of silicic 
acid are present, the compound Al203,2Si02 is invariably pro- 
duced which corresponds in composition with natural kaolin, 
Al203,2Si02,2H20. A normal silicate, Al2(Si03)3, appears incap- 
able of existence. The primary product of the action is the com- 
pound 2Al203,3Si02,xH20, which absorbs silicic acid when left 
in contact with the solution and tends to pass into the compound 
Al203,2Si02. If the precipitate is heated in contact with the 
solution, the substance .^2^J3»2Si02,2H20 (after desiccation at 
110°) is obtained. Rontgen spectrographic investigation of the 
products proves that the primary piquet, 2Al203,3Si02,6H20, is 
amorphous, and that from it there is formed in course of time a 
crystelline substance which is similar or closely related to natural 
kaolin in structure. The natural product loses its two molecular 
premortions of water continuously from 360° and becomes an- 
hyc&ouB at 640°. The artificial product loses one molecular pro- 
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up to 260® and the eecond proportion between 860® and 

It appears, therefore, that in the neutral, aqueous sjmtem, 
AL0s,Si02+H20, a sin^e compound, Al203,2SiP2,a:H20, is cap* 
able of formation which is uninfluenced by the prmnoe of an 
excess of silica or by the period of the reaction; this compound 
is fonned with particular readiness when at least six moi^ul^ 
of silica are present for each molecule of aluminium oxide, as is 
the case with felspar. H. W. 

Permeability of Nickel to Hydrogen. Viotoe Lombarp 
{Gompt. rend., 1923, 177, 116 — 119). — ^The volume of hydrogen 
passing in unit time through a given area of nickel (used in disks 
0*3 — 0*4 mm. thick) is an exponential function of the temperature, 
and is proportional to the square root of the pressure. Tem- 
peratures oi 370® to 693® and pressures of 11 to 776 mm. were 
used. £. E. T. 

The Constitution of the Higher Oxide of Nickel. Owen 
Rhys Howell (T., 1923, 123, 1772—1783). 

Chemistry of Hafnium. G. Hsvesy (Ghent. News, 1923, 127, 
33 — ^34). — ^Zirconium minerals all contain hafnium to the extent 
of from 1 to 30% of their zirconium content. Typical thorium 
minerals were found to be free from hafnium. Zirconium and 
hafnium are best separated by crystallisation of the potassium 
double fluoride, prepared by melting the zirconium mineral with 
potassium hydrogen fluoride. The zirconium and hafnium double 
fluoride are extracted with boiling water which dissolves 26% of 
potassium zirconifluoride. On cooling the solution, the hafnium 
salt concentrates in the mother-liquor, the solubility at 20® of the 
hafnium double fluoride in iV’/8-hydrofluoric acid solution being 
about 3% and larger than that of the corresponding zirconium 
compound. Thus by crystallising a solution of 1000 g. of potassium 
zirconifluoride containing 6% of hydrofluosilicic acid from a 10% 
hydrofluoric acid solution, and repeating the process four times, 
the residual 750 g. ol the double fluoride contained only 2% of the 
potassium salt. Alternatively, the crystallisation deserib^ may 
be replaced by crystallisation of the corresponding ammonium 
compound, or combined with the partial precipitation of zirconium- 
hafnium compounds with ammonia, or by boiling the solution with 
sodium thiosulphate. The phosphate of hafnium is appreciably 
less soluble in concentrated acids than zirconium phosphate, but 
separation along these lines is tedious. A preliminary determination, 
employing hafnium containing from 5 to 6% of zirconium, indicates 
that the atomic weight of h^nium is between 178*4 and 180*2. 

J. S. G. ’T. 

Germanium . V. Exttection from Germanium Bearing 
Zinc Oxide. Direct Preparation of Germanium Dioxide Free 
from Arsenic. • Detection of Minute Amounts of Arsenic in 
Germanium Dioxide. L. M. Dennis and E. B. Johnson (J. 
Amer. Ghent. Soc., 1923, 45, 1380—1391; cf. A., 1921, ii, 466; 
1922, ii, 302). — ^A new method for the extraction of germanium 
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from crtide sino oxide is described. like the eatliei^ publiAed 
methods for the extraction of germatiium from this material, this 
new method is based on the volatility of germanium tetrachloride, 
but it is superior, to the earlier methods in that it eliminates the 
necessity for the use of hydro^n sulphide and concentrates ger* 
manium by successive disbillations vnm the aid of a column still 
of new design. By this process, 99% of the germanium in the 
crude material is recovered, and of tMs 83% is obtained directly 
as germanium dioxide, the remaining 16% is recovered indirectly 
by the return of residual materials to sub^uent extractions. The 
germanium dioxide produced by this method is of exceptional 
nurity. Spectroscopic examination of the material indicate that 
it contain^ less than 0 001% of iron and less than 0*0005% of 
arsenic. J. F. S. 

Grennanium Oxide. E. L. Nichols {Proc. Nat. Acad. 8ci., 1923, 
9, 248 — 251). — ^The intensity of the visible radiation from germanium 
oxide at temperatures between 837® and 133®® in the spectral 
regions XX 0*65 ft, 0*52 /ui, and 0*45 /i, and the departure of the 
radiation from that characterising a black body have been investi- 
gated, together with the production of luminescence in the substance 
by flame excitation. The melting point of germanium oxide, 
correct to within a few degrees, is 1400®. J. S. 6 . T. 

Preparation of MetallicSuljphides by Double Decomposition. 
Application to Cuprous Sulphide. (mLE) Germains Marohal 
{Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], M, 597—^2). — ^The displacement of 
antimony from antimonious sulphide (stibine) by copper always 
results in the formation of cuprous sulphide, whatever the pro- 
portion of copper employed. The reaction, scarcely perceptible 
at 500®, occurs readily at 600 — 700®, and at that temperature is 
complete in about eight hours, the antimony having volatilised 
and condiMised on the cooler portions of the experimental tube, 
whilst almost pure cupi’ous sulphide remains. When insufficient 
copper is used for the complete formation of cuprous sulphide no 
cupric sulphide is formed, but instead the compound SCugSjSbgSo, 
which is only slowly decomposed at temperatures above 700 , 
antimony sulphide subliming without decomposition, leaving 
finally a residue of cuprous sulphide only. A similar reewstion 
occurs between copper and zinc sulphide at temperatures of 950 — 
1000®, and here again cuprous sulphide and metallic zinc are the 
only products. G. P. M. 


Mineraloglcal Chemistry. 


Cratal Structure of Molybdenite. Bosooe G. Diceinson 
and Linus Pauling (J. Amer. Chem. 8 oc,y 1923, 45, 1466—1471).— 
The mineral molybdenite has been investigated by means of spectral 
and Laue photographs and with the aid of the theory of space 
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groups, the simplest structure capable of accounting for the JC-ray 
data has been derived. This structure, which is of a new type, 
contains two molecules of molybdenum disulphide in a hexagonal 
unit having doooi'^12*30 A. and an axial ratio 3*90. The molyb- 
denum atoms are at (1/3,2 /3, 1 /4) and (2 /3, 1 /3, 3 /4) and the sulphur 
atoms at (1/3,2/314), (2/3, l/3i4), (1/3, 2/3, 1/2-14) and (2/3, 1/3, 1/2 
where u is 0*621 ±0*004. In the structure found, each sulphur 
atom is equidistant from three molybdenum atoms, and each 
molybdenum atom is surrounded by six equidistant sulphur atoms 
at the comers of a small triangular prism the altitude of which 
is 3*17 ±0*10 A. and the edge of which is 3*15±0*02 A. The distance 
from the molybdenum atom to the nearest sulphur atoms is 2*41 ± 
0*06 A. The excellent basal cleavage of molybdenite is undoubtedly 
connected with the relatively great distance between the sulphur 
atoms. J. F. S. 

Cornish Torhernite. Willy Steinktthler (Bull. Soc. chim. 
Belg.y 1923, 32, 253 — 255). — A specimen of torbemite from Tincroft 
consisted of laige spangles embedded in quartz. The crystals were 
quadratic tablets deep emerald in colour with vitreous lustre : 
hardness 2; 3*68; 1*594 — 1*600 (mean). Analysis gave : 

HgO. PjOj. UOa. CuO. PbO. Insoluble, FejOj+AljO,. 

14*62 14*40 60*54 8*58 0*11 0*15 0*61 

corresponding with the formula Cu0,2U03,p205,8H20. 

F. A. M. 

Torbemite from Katanga (Cu0,2U03,P206,8H20 ). Willy 
Stbinkuhleb (Bvll. Soc. chim. Belg., 1923, 32, 270—271; cf. 
previous abstract). — Of three specimens of torbemite from Katanga, 
two only could be purified suffioiently for analvsis; these were 
massive forms; 3*84— 3*951 ; ri, 1*600—1*618. All the specimens 

contained lead. Analysis gave : 

HjjO. Tnsol. PjOa. PbO. UO3. CuO. Te, MoO,. 

14*31 0*18 14*42 2*96 60*35 0*88 7*16 0*63 100*87 

The water content both here and the Cornish specimen approxi- 
mates to that of metatorbemite, but the refractive index is inter- 
mediate betwen that for torbemite and )netatorbemite, whilst the 
density differa considerably from either of these. The anomalies 
may be due in part to the lead content, as this element is present 
in much greater amount than has hitherto been recorded for 
torbemite. y, A. M. 

Natural Gases. IV. F. Henbicii and G. Pbkix (Ber , 1923 
C*®]* 1259 1262; cf. A., 1922, ii, 858). — In continuation of 
previous work, analyses are now recorded of gases evolved from 
a number of springs the water of which is so constant in composition 
that they can be influenced but little or not at all by surface waters 

H. W. 
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Analytical Chemistry. 


Sublimation as an Anal 3 rtical Procedure. J. Hobtyet 
(J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem., 1923, 6, 481 — 489). — ^The use of a 
sublimator is described, whereby numerous organic substances 
may be estimated and separated from other substances which have 
different temperatures of sublimation. A. G. P, 

A Trap for the Van Slyke Gas Analysis Apparatus. A. T. 

Shohl {J. Biol. Chem.y 1923, 56, 125 — 126). — ^The trap is illustrated 
'in the original. It consists of a tube attached to, and parallel with, 
the blood pipette, and carries a stop-cock at the top. Any gas 
or fluid adhering to the tubing of the apparatus after cleaning 
gradually collects in this trap, and may then be expelled from the 
apparatus through the stop-cock. ^ E. S. 

Method of Estimating the Available Chlorine in Bleaching 
Powder. Shuichiro Ochi (J. Chem. Ind., Japan, 1923, 26, 
185 — 190). — ^Among the methods for estimating available chlorine 
in bleaching powder, Penot’s arsenite method only is regarded as 
trustworthy, Wagner’s iodine method being rejected as giving 
too high results. The author has improved the latter method 
by using 2 — 4 c.c. of dilute acetic^acid (1:1) for 25 c.c. of the testing 
solution, the chlorate then being without influence. The arsenite 
method gives results lower than the true value, whilst the iodine 
method gives somewhat high figures; the difference is chiefly due 
to the difference of the application of indicator, i.e., outside and 
inside indicators, the difference between the two methods being 
0’2 — 0'3%. The accuracy of the two methods is of the same order, 
but when the testing solution or the standard solution is dilute, 
Wagner’s method gives the more accurate result. K. K. 

Use of Bromate in Volumetric Analysis. II. Influence of 
Mercuric Mercury on Bromic Acid Reactions. G. Fbedebick 
Smith (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1417 — 1422; cf. this vol., 
ii, 504). — A number of experimetits are described illustrating the 
use of mercuric mercury in causing bromate to be converted entirely 
into either bromide or free bromine in oxidation reactions. It is 
shown that mercuric mercury causes bromate to be reduced to 
bromide entirely in its action on chlorides, bromides, and iodides. 
In the presence of mercuric perchlorate the reactions between 
manganous nitrate, chromic nitrate, nitrous acid, and oxalic acid, 
respectively with bromic acid yield bromide entirely, whereas in 
the absence of the mercuric salt the reaction yields free bromine 
rather than the bromide. This action is not restricted to reactions 
with bromates; bromides in the presence of suflScient mercuric 
mercury are not decomposed by potassium permanganate in hot 
sulphuric acid solution. Further, the oxidation of sodium oxalate 
solution by potassium iodate in hot sulphuric acid, according to 
the 6(][uation 2KI03“l-6Na2C204“l“6H2S0^-=l2’i*K2S04-|“5Na2S04*4* 
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10COt+6H|O, is entirely prevented by the presence of sufficient 
mercuric pen^orate. Mercuric perchlorate is prepared by treating 
mercuric nitrate with a slight excess of 70% perchloric acid and 
heating to expel the nitric acid. The solution is then boiled until 
copious fumes of perchloric acid are evolved, allowed to cool, and the 
paik^ mass centrifuged. This salt is preferable to mercuric sulphate 
or nitrate, since these salts are so readily hydrolysed and, in the 
case of the sulphate, difficult to obtain free from mercurous sulphate. 
The preventive action of mercuric mercury is shown to be due to 
the formation of slightly ionised mercuric halides. J. F. S. 

The Distribution of Iodine between Chloroform and Starch 
Solution, with and without the Addition of Potassium Iodide. 

J. B. Firth and F. S. Watson {J. Soc. Chem. Ini., 1923, 42, 308 — 
310t). — ^T he authors find that starch solutions give an immediate 
blue coloration with solutions of iodine in chloroform of concen- 
trations greater than i\^/1000. The amount of iodine transferred 
to the starch solution is proportional to the concentration of the 
starch, and is increased considerably by the presence of a small 
amount of potassiiun iodide, up to 0T92 g. per litre. Further 
additions of potassium iodide increase the amount of iodine trans- 
ferred, but the increase is not proportional to the potassium iodide 
added. A starch solution containing 4 g. of starch and 0*384 g. 
of potassium iodide per litre will detect iodine in a solution of 
strength W/20,000. J. S. 6. T. 

Estimation of Iodine by Sodium Thiosulphate. F. 0. Bicb, 
Martin Kilpatrick, jun., and William Lkmein (J. Amer. Chem, 
Soc., 1923, 45, 1361 — 1365). — In connexion with the estimation of 
iodine by titration with sodium thiosulphate, the authors have 
investigated the volatility of iodine solutions and the stability of 
solutions of sodium thiosulphate. It is shown that iodine solutions 
have an appreciable vapour pressure of iodine, and that this is 
reduced in O’liiT-solutions just as effectively by 2% of potassium 
iodide as by 4% of potassium iodide. Iodine may be estimated 
in acid solution if it is added to standard sodium thiosulphate 
solution in the presence of a buffer solution, which may be either 
the phosphate or boric acid buffer describe by WaAbum (A., 
1908, ii, 363). Standard thiosulphate solutions should be made 
up in the purest water obtainable ; they may then be standardised 
and used immediately after preparation. The authors have devised 
a method of handling and estimating iodine solutions which is as 
follows. The stock-bottleB containing the iodine and thiosulphate 
solutions are each fitted with a syphon terminating in a stop-cock, 
the tip of which is drawn out to be 15 cm. long, 'with internal and 
external diameters 0*5 and 1*6 mm., respectively. Portions of 
thiosulphate (10 — ^30 g.) containing a littte starch solution were 
weighed to 0*0005 g. in stoppered conical flasks. Before adding 
the iodine to the thiosulphate, the tip of the s 3 ^hon was filled by 
adding a little iodme to a beaker of water, keeping the tip about 
1 cm. below the surface of the water. The tip was then touched 
against the ride of the beaker to remove adhering Uquid and placed 
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ia the tiiiioiHilpliAte eolation to • depth (rf 1 om. i^id iodine run 
in until a faint blue colour wpeaf^. The flask was then remoTed, 
stoppered, and weired. The slight excess of iodine added was 
corrected by means of blaoh experiments. J. F. S. 

Estimation of Iodine in Thyroid Glands and in Thyroid 
Ihctracts. B. Fabbb and H. Psnaxt {BvU. 8oe. Chim. bid., 1923, 
5, 341—347). — ^The iodine in thyroid extract may be ^timated by 
evaporating to dryness with an aqueous-alcoholic solution of 
potassium hydroxide, and calcining. The residue is dissolved in 
dilate sodium chloride solution, and filtered from carbonaceous 
matter. Permanganate is added to change all iodides to iodates, 
,^d the excess destroyed by the addition of alcohol. The iodate 
IS then estimated in the usual way by the addition of iodide and 
acid and titration of the iodine set free. Thyroidin from pigs 
contained 0*3048% of iodine, from oxen 0*4127%, from sheep 
0*399%, and from horses 0*290%. W. O. K. 

Standardisation of Solutions used in lodiineiry. Stbfhbn 
PoroBF and F. L. Ohambbbs (J. Amer. Chem. 8oe., 1923, 45, 1368 — 
1360). — number of experiments are described on the standaidis- 
ation of solutions of sodium thiosulphate by iodine and by potass- 
ium permanganate, respectively. Ordinarily, the two methods do 
not give identical resmts, the former being about 0*1% higher 
than the latter. It is pointed aut that the divergence between the 
two results is probably to be attributed to the fact that the one 
titration is carried out in acid solution and the other in neutral 
sdution. The authors show that if both determinations are carried 
out under identical conditions the result is the same in both cases. 
The method of titration recommended is ; Iodine method. —The 
usual procedure is followed except that the iodine solution, before 
titration, contains 140 o.o. of water, 10 g. of potassium iodide, 
and 16 o.o. of 1 : 6-sulphuric acid. Permanganate method . — ^To 
100 c.c. of 10% potassium iodide solution containing 16 c.c. al 
1 : 6-suljphurio acid a quantity of standard potassium perman- 
ganate is added sufficient 'to liberate about the same quantity 
of iodine as is normally used in the standardisation of sodium 
thiosulphate by the iodine method. The liberated iodine is then 
titrated in the usual way 'with sodium thiosulphate. Boih method 
have been used to standardise a given solution of thiosulphate; 
the iodine method gives the normality of the solution as 0*10063, 
whilst the permanganate method gives 0*10062. J. F. S. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Iron. Tbbito Ashida (J. Chem. 
Sot. Japan, 1923, 44, 483—401). — Amongst the methods for 
estimation of sulphur in iron or steel, the hydrogen sulphide method 
g^vea lower values than the gravim«trio method, but takes a shorter 
time. By the following modification, however, accurate results 
may be obtained : 2 — ^3 g. of the granulated sample are placed in 
an Erlenmeyer’s flask wiw about 10 g. of amalgamated sane (pre- 
jinred fnnn 8, g. of mercuric chloride and 600 g. of granulated 
zinc), and hydnxshlorio acid (d 1*16 — l*2)i8gradaalfyaddw. When 
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the reaction becomes feeble, the flask is heated and the gas 
washed out with hydrogen. The evolved hydrogen sulphide, 
after washing with 60 c.c. of hot water, is led into a wash bottle 
(.4) containing 40 c.c. of water, and then into an absorption bottle 
containing 10 c.c. of ammoniacal cadmium chloride solution (pre- 
pared from 120 g. of cadmium chloride, 15(X) c.c. of water, and 
600 c.c. of aqueous ammonia) diluted with 60 c.c. of water. The 
cadmium sulphide produced is filtered, washed, and titrated with 
jV/60-iodine and about JV^/50-8odium thiosulphate solutions. 
Hydrogen sulphide absorbed in A is estimated and the amount 
added to the previous figure. The result is identical with that 
obtained by the gravime&ic method, whilst the time required is 
about thirty minutes only. K. K. 

Volumetric Estimation of Tellurium by the Dichromate 
Method. ViCTOE Lenhbr and H. F. Wakefibli^ (J. A mer, Chem. 
8oc,, 1923, 45, 1423 — 1426). — ^It is shown that the potassium 
dichromate titration can be applied successfully to the volumetric 
estimation of tellurium. Tellurium dioxide in hydrochloric acid 
solution is oxidised quantitatively to tellurium trioxide by potass- 
ium (flchromate. Certain very definite steps in the procedure are 
essential. The weight of tellurium dioxide should be less than 
0*3 g. and the solution should contain 2*0% of free hydrochloric 
acid. The volume of the solution should be approximately 200 c.c. 
The titration is carried out as follows. To the acid solution of 
tellurium dioxide an excess of 0*lJ7^-potassium dichromate solution 
is added, followed in half an hour by a known excess of standard 
ferrous sulphate solution, the excess of which is subsequently 
titrated by dichromate, using ferricyanide as an outside indicator. 

J. F. S. 

Estimation of Amino-nitrogen in Compounds Reacting 
Slowly with Nitrous Acid. D. Weight Wilson {J. Biol. Chem., 
1923, 56, 183 — 190). — ^Using Van Slyke’s apparatus, the amount 
of nitrogen evolved, when various substances, mainly purine and 
pyrimidine derivatives^ react slowly with nitrous acid, has been 
measured. The estimations were carried out at temperatures of 
from 21 — 26°; the times of reaction varied from three minutes 
to five hours. Guanosine, guanylic acid, guanine, and cytosine 
gave amounts of nitrogen which corresponded with more than the 
theoretical one amino-group; the amount from allantoin corre- 
sponded with nearly two such groups; adenine and adenine 
nucleotide gave the theoretical amount for one amino-group; 
xanthine, hypoxanthine, guanidine, and methylguanidine yielded 
small amounts of gas ; none was produced by uric acid, thymine, 
uracil, uridine, brucine, betaine, or sarcosine. 

In the estimation of amino-nitrogen in urine bv Van Slyke’s 
method, one-third of the blank may be due to tne presence of 
creatinine. E. S. 

Estimation of Free Amino-nitromn in Proteins. D. 

Weight Wilson (J. BioL Chem., 1923, 56, 191— 201).— A com- 
parison of the methods of Van Slyke and of Sorensen has led to 
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the conclusion that the latter is more accurate. Van Slyke’s 
method may give high results owing to slow hydrolysis of the 
proteins, or low results due to precipitation. E, S. 

A Characteristic Reaction for Hydroxylamine. W. N. 
Hjbsohel and J. A. VsBHOErF (Chem. Weekblad, 1923, 20, 319 — 
320). — An ammoniacal solution of diacetylmonoxime in presence 
of hydroxylamine condenses to dimethylglyoxime, which in pre- 
sence of nickel gives the well-known r^ precipitate. A concen- 
tration of 1 mg. per c.c. of hydroxylamine pves the precipitate 
at once in the cold; for small quantities, it is necessary to boil, 
cool, and neutralise with acetic acid, and in this way 0*01 mg. 
can be detected. 

Care must be taken in preparing the diacetylmonoxime solution, 
since this partly hydrolyses with warm water, yielding free hydroxyl- 
amine, which forms dimethylglyoxime when thp solution is ms^e 
alkaline. S. I. L. 

Detection of Nitrates in Vegetable or Animal Material. 

Th. Sabalitsohka and C. Schmidt (Ber. Deut, pharm. Oes,, 1923, 
33, 181 — 184). — ^The conditions are given for the application of 
the diphenylamine test for nitrates in presence of organic matter, 
bromide, iodide, chromate and cMoride together, etc. [See 
1923, Aug.] T. H. P. 

A New Gravimetric Estimation of Nitric Acid. H. Burn 
and F. Bechebee {Hdv, CMm. Acta^ 1923, 6, 674 — 676). — ^Di- 
(a-naphthylmethyl-)amine, prepared by catalytic reduction with 
hydrogen of a-naphthonitrile, forms an extraordinarily sparingly 
soluble nitrate and can be used for the estimation of nitric acid. A 
hot 10% solution of the base in 50% acetic acid is added to a 
boiling, very dilute solution of the nitrate, and when the solution 
is allowed to cool, the di(a-naphthylmethyl)amine nitrate separates 
in glistening leaflets which can be readily ffltered and wash^ with 
cold water. The only acids which form readily soluble salts with 
the new base are sulphuric acid and phosphoric acid; other acid 
radicles interfere with the determination of nitrate by this method. 
The solubility of the nitrate per 100 c.c. of water is 0*00004 g. 
at 24® and 0*0795 g. at 100®; in 100 c.c. of alcohol, 0*0446 g. at 
21®. The solubility of the hydrochloride is 0*0972 g. per 100 c.c. 
of water at 21®. As a qualitative reagent, the new Imse gives a 
distinct precipitate with a 1 : 100,000 solution of potassium nitrate. 
The nitrate of di(^-naphthylmethyl)amine has a higher solubility, 
0-026 g. per 100 c.c. of water at 20®. E. H. R. 

The Estimation of Nitrates in Soils by the Phenol-Di- 
sulpho^ Acid Method. C. T. Qtmingham and B. H. Cabtee 
{J. Agric. Sci., 1923, 13, 00 — 62). — ^In the estimation of nitrates in 
soil extmct by the phenoldisulphonic acid method, using aluminium 
hydroxide as a, decolorising agent (Emerson, Soil 8ei,t 1921, 12, 
413) untrustworthy results may be obtained where the extracts are 
filtered through certain kinds of filter-paper. It is diown that wi^h 
a standard solution containing sodium nitrate equivalent to four 

VOL. oxxiv. ii. 21 
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parts of nitrogen per million the most satisfactory agreement is 
obtained where a coarse filter-paper is used. It is suggested that 
retention by filter-paper may affect the accuracy of estimations in 
other methods. 6. W. R. 

The Quantitative Separation of Arsenic, Antimony, and 
Tin. 6. Luff {Ghem. Ztg,, 1923, 47, 601 — 602). — ^The mixed sulphides 
obtained in the ordinary course of analysis are dissolved in 6 g. of 
the purest sodium hydroxide dissolved in a little water, and the 
solution is treated with hydrogen peroxide until colourless, boiled 
for one hour, and evaporated to 100 c.c. After cooling, the solution 
is neutralised with hydrochloric acid, treated with twice its bulk of 
the same acid, and saturated with hydrogen sulphide whilst keeping 
the vessel cooled in ice. Next day, the precipitate of arsenic 
sulphide is collected on a Gooch crucible, washed with 2 : 1 hydro- 
chloric acid, then with warm water and dissolved in ammonia and 
hydrogen peroxide. The solution is boiled, exactly neutralised with 
acetic acid, and treated with ammonium nitrate and silver nitrate, 
and the silver arsenate is collected on a Gooch crucible, dried 
at 120°, and weighed. The fiJitrate from the arsenic sulphide is 
evaporated to 100 c.c. and its acidity adjusted so that it contains 
14 c.c. of hydrochloric acid per 100 c.c.; after adding 6 g. of 
ammonium chloride per 100 c.c.,^the antimony is precipitated by 
hydrogen sulphide, thfe precipitate collected in a Gooch crucible, 
washed, dried, heated at 270° in carbon dioxide, and weighed. 
Tin is estimated in the filtrate from the antimony sulphide by any 
convenient method. A. R. P. 

New Volumetric Method of Elementary Analysis. L. 

Haokspill and G. de Hbeckeren (CompL rend,, 1923, 177, 69 — 60). 
— ^The substance to be analysed is heated with cupric oxide in an 
exhausted silica tube. Combustion, to give carbon ^oxide, nitrogen, 
and water, is complete in about three hours. The products formed 
are readily estimated. Water is removed by cooling to —80°, etc., 
subsequently treating with calcium hydride, and measuring the 
hydrogen produced. Nitrogen and carbon dioxide are measured 
in the usual manner. E. E. T. 

Two Analytical Figures of Interest with regard to Illumi- 
nating Gas : ** Cox^ustible Power " and Percentage of 
Nitrc^en. Maurice Nioloux {BuU. 8oc. chim,, 1923, [iv], 33, 
823 — 835). — ^The “ combustible power of a gas is defined as the 
number of volumes of air necessary for the complete combustion of 
100 volumes of the gas. The author describes a simple method for 
the determination of this figure, using only small quantities of gas 
(of the order of 60 c.c.), and quotes figures for the gas supply 
of Paris and of Strasbourg. Determinations of the percentage 
of nitrogen in the gas show that this figure is larger at the present 
time than before the war. ^Ii. H. 

Estimation of Carbon Monoxide in the Air. .Maurice 
Nicloux (jBsS. Soc, chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 818— 822).~The air^ 
deprived of oxygen, is passed through ox blood containing alcohol 
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as a preservative and the volume of air necessary for the production 
of the absorption bands of carboxy-hfismoglobin noted. It is 
claimed that by adhering strictly to the method of procedure and 
always using the same apparatus set up in the same way, accurate 
and comparable results can be obtained. H. H. 

[Micro]-e8timatioxi of Sodium. A. BLANOHETiiutE {BuU. Soc, 
chirn,, 1923, 33, [iv], 807 — 818), — Sodium can be estimated in small 
quantities of biological materials (blood, f seces, etc.) by precipitation 
as the triple acetate of uranium, magnesium, and s(^ium, 
3U02(0Ac)2,Mg(0Ac)2,Na0Ac,9H20. 

The author has investigated the conditions under which this method 
is applicable. [Cf. J.o.C.J., 1923, Aug.] H. H. 

A Method for the Analysis of Alkali Phosphotung^tates. 

R. Mellet (Helv, Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 656 — 661). — ^A sample is 
ignited in a platinum crucible to estimate water or, in the case of 
ammonium salts, water and ammonia. To estimate phosphoric oxide, 
the residue is fused with a mixture of four to fiV^e times its weight 
of mixed sodium and potassium carbonates and, after dissolution, 
the phosphorus is precipitated as magnesium ammonium phosphate 
in the usual way. A second precipitation is advisable, and the 
result obtained is generally 1 to 1*5% too low. 

The best method available for estimating the tungsten is to 
precipitate the phosphotungstllte as insoluble quinoline phospho- 
tungstate, and to estimate the phosphoric oxide in the residue 
obtained by igniting the quinoline salt, the tungstic oxide being 
obtained by difference. The quinoline salt is precipitated at 60® 
with a solution containing 20 g. of quinoline in 50 g. of glacial acetic 
acid. The precipitate must be well washed with a dilute solution of 
quinoline acetate, and even then it adsorbs a small quantity of 
alkali. The quinoline precipitates stable complex acids completely, 
but when the complex is unstable, part of the phosphoric acid may 
remain in solution. The ignition oi the quinoline phosphotungstate 
requires care to prevent reduction of the tungstic oxide to the blue 
oxide ; if this is formed, it can sometimes be reoxidised with nitric 
acid. Some complex salts, however, cannot be ignited without 
reduction of part of the tungstic acid to metallic tungsten which, 
during the alkaline fusion, a<fiieres to the bottom of the crucible as 
a tungsten-platinum alloy. Its amount is given by the gain in 
weight of the crucible. 

The alkali metal can be determined as chloride in the solution 
obtained after precipitation of the quinoline phosphotungstate. 
In such cases where the precipitation of the phosphoric acid is 
incomplete, the alkali metal can only be estimated by difference. 
Ammonia is estimated by the usual distillation process. 

E. H. R. 

The Titration of Silver- and Chlorine-ions in Presence of 
Protective Colloids. W. D. Tbeadwell, S. Janett, and M. 
Blxtmekthal (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 613 — 618).— Silver nitrate 
can be titrated electrometrically with sodium chloride in presence 

2l~2 
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of a protective colloid such as gelatin without appreciable loss of 
shaipness at the end-point. From the titration curre, it is calculated 
that the solubility of the colloidal silver chloride is about 2 X 10”^ 
millimols. per litre, which is about twice the solubility of ordinary 
silver chloride. The colloidal silver chloride particles introduce 
no error through adsorption of chlorine- or silver-ions, although 
such errors are observed in the titration of silver with sulphide. 
The electrometric titration with chloride is applied in the estimation 
of ionic silver in a number of pharmaceutical preparations containing 
silver. [Cf. J.8.CJ., 1923, Aug.] E. H. R. 

New Gravimetric Method for the Estimation of Zinc. 

G. Spacu (Bui. §oc, §tiin{e Clujy 1923, 1, 361 — ^364; from Chem. 
Zentr.y 1923, ii, W8). — An excess of ammonium thiocyanate, either 
solid or in concentrated solution, is added to a neutral solution of a 
zinc salt. Pyridine is then added with agitation (3 drops to each 
OT g. of zinc sulphate) until present in excess. The precipitate, 
which has the composition Zn(C 5 NH 5 ) 2 (CNS) 2 , is collected and 
washed with an aqueous solution containing 0*3% of ammonium 
thiocyanate, 0*2% of ammonium sulphate, and 0*2% of pyridine. 
The precipitate is dried, ignited over a Teclu buiner, and weighed 
as zinc oxide. The results are in good agreement with those 
obtained electrolytically. G. W. R. 

The Estimation of Metallic Sulphides by Ignition in 
Hydrogen Sulphide. L. Moser and E. Nbusseb (Chem. Ztg., 
1923, 47, 641 — 543, 581 — 582). — ^Lead sulphide is stable in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen or of hydrogen sulphide up to 350®. It 
begins to volatilise in the latter gas at 570®. Lead oxide, sulphate, 
carbonate, and chloride may all be converted into sulphide quanti- 
tativelv by ignition in hydrogen sulphide. For the estimation 
of lead in solution by this process, it is first precipitated from 
a solution containing a little nitric acid by a current of hydrogen 
sulphide, and the precipitate is collected on a Grooch crucible, washed, 
and heated in an air-bath at 300 — 400® in a current of the gas. 
Bismuth may be similarly estimated, but the heating is conducted at 
270®. Higher temperatures or an atmosphere of hydrogen decompose 
the compound. Bismuth oxychloride or the precipitated metal, but 
not the Ignited oxide, are quantitatively converted into sulphide by 
ignition in hydrogen sulphide at 270®. For the estimation of 
thallium by the process, hydrogen sulphide is passed into the neutral 
solution of the thallium salt and ammonia is then added to give a 
distinct alkaline reaction. The precipitate, collected on a Gooch 
crucible, is ignited in a current of the gas at 300® and weighed as 
thallous sulphide. To obtain accurate results air must be excluded 
from the apparatus. Antimony sulphide, precipitated in either 
the black or red modification, is converted into pure trisulphide at 
270® in hyc^gen sulphide, whilst tungsten trioxide, especially if 
fred&ly precipitated, is converted quantitatively into dis^phide at 
500® in a current of the same gas. The process is inapplicable to 
molybdenum, nickel, cobalt, and tin. A. B. P« 
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The Molybdo^manganimetric Micro^estimation oi Copper. 

Qboboes FoOTiis and Lttcien Thivollb {BuU. Soc. ckim,, 1928, 
[iy\ 33, 840 — 844). — ^The copper salt may be treated with an alkali 
to precipitate the hydroxide, which is then dissolved in glycerol 
and reduced to cuprous oxide with dextrose or formaldehyde. 
The cuprous oxide is then dissolved in the phosphomolybdic 
reagent, and the blue oxides of molybdenum so produced are 
titrated with potassium permanganate. The authors, however, 
recommend one of the following methods. The copper may be 
deposited electrolytically on a platinum gauze spiral, the copper 
dissolved in the phosphomolybdic reagent (warmed gently if 
laecessary), and the titration carried out as before. The second 
method consists of the precipitation of the copper as a compound 
with nitroso-p-naphthol, incinerating this to copper oxide which 
can be reduced in a current of hydrogen, dissolved in the phospho- 
niolybdic reagent as before, and titrated with potassium 
permanganate. This method is inapplicable in%the presence of 
iron or cobalt. H. H. 

Separation of Copper from Selenium. A. Angeletti 
(OazzeUa, 1923, 53, i, 339—341). — ^When copper and selenium occur 
together, the former may be precipitated by means of “ cupferron,” 
treatment of the filtrate with sulphur dioxide then resulting in 
precipitation of the selenium. [Cf , J.S.CJ,y 1923, 746a.] T. H. P. 

Estimation of Copper and its Separation from Cadmium. 

P. Wenger and N. DttBST {Hdv. Chim. Acto, 1923, 6, 642 — 647). — 
When copper is estimated as oxide by precipitation with sodium 
hydroxide in a porcelain or glass vessel, the silica should always 
be estimated in the precipitate and a correction applied. The 
classical cuprous sulphide method is accurate when proper pre- 
cautions are taken. The method of Girard, which consists in 
precipitating the copper with sodium hyposulphite and estimating 
as cuprous sulphide, is very good for copper alone, but not so good 
in presence of cadmium, as a second precipitation is necessary. 
The method of Dallimorc (A., 1909, ii, 833), which consists in pre- 
cipitating the copper with hypophosphorous acid as metallic copper 
and weighing as such, or as oxide, is very accurate and easy to 
carry out and is always to be recommended for the separation of 
copper and cadmium. Other methods described in the literature 
are not recommended. E. H. R. 

The Influence of Alkali on the Titration of some Metals with 
Ferrocyanide. II. W, D. Treadwell and D. Chevret 
(Helv. Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 550 — 669). — Sec this voL, i, 764. 

Estimation of Praseodymium. Paul H. M.-P. Brinton and 
H. Armin Pagel (J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1923, 45, 1460 — 1466). — ^The 
effect of heating praseodymium oxalate in air, oxygen, and a vacuum 
has been investigated. It is shown that heating the oxalate in 
air gives a residue of constant weight in crucibles of platinum, 
porcelain, or alundum. This oxide when heated for sixty minutes 
in hydrogen at 900 — 960® loses 3’10% of its weight, but on again 
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heating in air at the same temperature it regains its original weight 
ex^tly. Heating the oxide in oxygen causes a slight increase in 
weight, but this increase is lost on again heating the oxide in air. 
These results show that the completely reduced oxide is the sesqui- 
oxide, PtjCL, whilst the oxide obtained by ignition in the air is 
PTsOii* Pr 407 as stated by Welsbach. A volumetric 

method is described for the estimation of praseodymium. This 
consists in adding concentrated nitric acid to the sample, 1 c.c. for 
0‘1 g. of oxide, and heating to efEect solution. About 100 c.c. of 
water are added and the solution is heated at 60 — ^70° and an excess 
of 0‘l.Ar-oxalic acid added slowly with constant stirring. The 
mixture is kept warm for about an hour. The excess of nitric 
^id is now gradually neutralised with ammonium hydroxide, which 
is added a few drops at. a time at intervals of several minutes until 
the liquid shows only a faintly acid reaction. The oxalate pre- 
cipitate is filtered and washed, and the excess of oxalic acid heated 
at 80® and titrated with potassium permanganate solution after 
the addition of 10 c.c. of 1 : 1 -sulphuric acid. The results for pure 
praseodymium and for praseodymium with less than 1% of cerium 
are very satisfactory, but if lanthanum is present they are too high. 

J. F. S. 

An Improvement in the Colorimetric Estimation of 
Manganese in Carbon Steels. H. Forbsttbr (Bull, Soc, chim,, 
1923, [iv], 33, 659—660). — In the estimation of manganese in 
carbon steels the oxidation method with persulphate can be used 
successfully colorimetrically with mean errors of only 0*5% on the 
manganese content if the light employed in the colorimeter is sensibly 
complementary to that traversing the solutions under examination. 
In this case, white, diffused light is filtered through a solution of 
nickel sulphate, and a neutral tint is thus obtained at the eye-piece 
which is very sensitive to the least variation of luminous intensity. 
The sources of possible error in the Proctor Smith method — incom- 
plete oxidation of the manganese, and subsequent incomplete 
reduction — are eliminated by the colorimetric method, as an excess 
of persulphate can be used to ensure complete oxidation of tHe 
manganese to permanganate. G. F. M. 

The Reaction Between Ferric Salts and Alkali Thiocyanates. 

J. F. Durand and K. C. Bailey (BuU, Soc, chim,, 1923, [iv], 33, 
654 — 659). — On shaking ferric chloride with silver thiocyanate in 
anhydrous ether a red coloration due to ferric thiocyanate, Fe(CNS) 3 , 
is prc^uced ; but if the ethereal solution is then shaken with water, 
practically the whole of the coloration is transferred to the water. 
The violet-red colour which is extracted from the aqueous solution 
©ther or amyl alcohol in the usual test for iron or thiocyanates 
where the alkah thiocyanate is in excess, cannot therefore be due 
to ferric thiocyanate, and it is also shown that if the ferric salt is 
present in excess the coloration is scarcely transferred to the ethereal 
layer at all. The addition of a further quantity of alkali thio*^ 
cyanate, or even of an alkali chloride, determines the solubility 
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of the coloured substance in ether or amyl alcohol. For this reason^ 
the colorimetric method proposed by Lachs and Friedenthal for 
the estimation of iron (A., 1911, ii, 642) cannot be used conversely 
for the estimation of a thiocyanate. The solubility or otherwise 
of the red coloration in ether or amyl alcohol cannot be regarded 
as a specific test for the presence or absence of a thiocyanate, as 
not only is the thiocyanate colour not always soluble in the organic 
solvents, but, on the other hand, ferric chloride gives with potassium 
iodide an intense oraoge-red colour not destroyed by hydrochloric 
acid, and soluble in amyl alcohol and ether, and with alkaline 
acetates the colour is likewise soluble in amyl alcohol, although 
^ot in ether. G. F. M. 

A New Gravimetric Method for the Estimation of Iron and 
for the Separation of Iron and Manganese. Bogdan Solaja 
(Chem. Ztg,y 1923, 47, 657). — Iron may be precipitated quantita- 
tively from solutions of ferric salts by addition of so-called 
infusible white precipitate (NH^HgCl). Ihe precipitate obtained 
is dense, filters readily, and is easily washed ; on ignition, it leaves 
a residue of ferric oxide. The method may be used to separate 
iron from manganese. A. B. P. 

Molybdo-manganimetry and its Applications. II. Micro- 
estimation of Iron. Application to the Estimation of Iron in 
the Blood. 6 . FontAs and L.'Thivollb (Bull. 8oc. Chim. bioL, 
1923, 5, 326 — ^340; cf. this vol. ii, 264). — The principle of the micro- 
method described is as follows. The iron is reduced to the ferrous 
state with copper and phosphoric acid, the phosphomolybdate 
reagent is added, and the blue colour produced is titrated with 
permanganate. For very small quantities a modification is pre- 
ferred in which the iron is precipitated with nitroso-^-naphthol. 
The precipitate is then ignited and reduced to the metallic state in 
a current of hydrogen. The phosphomolybdate reagent is added 
and the blue colour titrated. For the estimation of iron in blood, 
the iron may be precipitated combined with the haemoglobin by 
picric acid, and the whole ignited. The iron is then r^uced to 
the metallic state and estimated as above. Alternatively, the 
organic matter may be destroyed by heating with sulphuric and 
nitric acids. The mean error by these metheSs is 2 — 3%. 

W. 0. K. 

The Molybdo-manganimetric Micro-estimation of Iron. 

Gbokobs FoNTiis and Luoien Thivolle (Bull. 8oc. chim., 1923, 
[iv], 33, 844 — 849; cf. this vol., ii, 581). — ^Two methods are pro- 
pa^. First, a ferric salt is reduced to the ferrous state by means of 
metallic copper in the presence of phosphoric acid, and the copper in 
the filtrate estimated as previouslv described (loc. ciL). In the second 
method, the iron is precipitated by means of nitroso-^-naphthol, 
incinerated to the oxide, reduced to the metallic state, and estimated 
as in the case of copper. The second method is inapplicable in 
the presence of copper or cobalt, but small amounts of phosphates 
do not interfere. H. H. 
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Dinitrosoresoroinol as a Reagent lor the Estimation ol 
Cobalt in the Presence of Nickel and other Metals of the Iron 
Group. W. R. Orndorpf and M. L. Nichols (J. Amer. Ohem. 
Soc,, 1923, 45, 1439 — 1444). — ^When an aqueous solution of dinitroso- 
resorcinol is added to a solution of cobalt sulphate or chloride, a 
brownish-red precipitate is formed, which, when dry, has the 
composition (C 5 H 304 N 2 ) 2 Co. This can be collected in a Gooch 
crucible and dried to constant weight at 125 — 130®, when it has the 
composition given above ; at 160^ — 161®, the compound decomposes. 
The quantitative precipitation is effected as follows. A solution 
containing about 0*03 g. of cobalt sulphate or chloride is diluted 
to 50 c.o. and 1 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (^1*17) added. This is 
warmed and 300 c.c. of a hot aqueous solution of dinitrosoresoroinol 
(1 g. per litre) are added. A deep red colour but no precipitate is 
prcSuced. Then, whilst the mixture is stirred, 10 c.c. of a solution 
of sodium acetate (10 g. of crystallised salt in 100 c.c. of water) 
are added slowlv. A colloidal precipitate is formed ; the solution 
is digested for fifteen minutes over a flame and stirred once after 
five minutes’ heating. A voluminous, brownish-red precipitate is 
formed which settles after a short time, leaving a clear, reddish- 
yellow solution. The precipitate is filtered, with gentle suction, 
in a Gooch crucible, washed with 0*5 — 1*0% hydrochloric acid until 
the filtrate is colourless, and dried at 125—130® until of constant 
weight. This requires about two hours. The results are accurate 
to about ±1%* In the presence of small quantities of nickel, 
cobalt is estimated as follows. The cobalt is precipitated as 
above and allowed to settle ; the clear supernatant liquid is then 
decanted through a weighed Gooch crucible. A very small amount 
of precipitate collects on the filter, which is washed with 50 c.c. of 
0*085N-hydrochloric acid. This same acid is then transferred to 
the precipitate in the beaker and the whole digested for thirty 
minutes over a low flame. The precipitate is then filtered through 
the same Gooch crucible and thoroughly washed with 0*5 — 1*0% 
hydrochloric acid and the estimation completed as described above. 
Neither zinc nor manganese forms a precipitate with dinitroso- 
resorcinol, and experiment shows that in the presence of relatively 
large quantities of these metals cobalt may be estimated by the 
method as originally described. Copper is precipitated to some 
extent by dinitrosoresorcinol, and the precipitate is not dissolved 
by digesting with hydrochloric acid, so that to estimate cobalt if 
copper is present the latter element must be removed first. This 
is accomplished as foHows. The solution containing 0*0200 g. of 
cobalt and 0*06 g. of copper is acidified with sulphuric acid and 
electrolysed to remove the copper, then neutralised with 1 : 1 -am- 
monium hydroxide and 1 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (dl*17) added. 
The cobalt is estimated as before. Iron forms a green precipitate 
with dinitrosoresorcinol which is not dissolved by digesting with 
hydrochloric acid. To estimate cobalt in the presence of iron, the 
solution is treated with 5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (dri7) and 
evaporated to 26 c.c., and extracted with ether, which removes 
jnost of the iron. The aqueous solution is boiled to remove ether 
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and treated with dilute ammonia to precipitate the iron, tiie pre- 
cipitate is dissolved in acid and repreoi|n^ted, and the combined 
filtrates are evaporated to 60 o.c., neutralised with dilute hydro- 
chloric add, 1 c.c. of hydrochloric acid {d 1*17) is added, and ihe 
cobalt estimated as before. J. F. S. 

New Volumetric Method for the Estimation of Nickel. 

G. Spaoxj and R. Ripak (Bui. ^tiinle Cluj, 1922, 1, 325 — 331 ; 
from Chem, Zentr,, 1923, ii, 380). — ^The method dej^ds on the 
action of potassium or ammonium thiocyanate on nickel salts in 
the presence of pyridine, whereby the nicl^ is precipitated as a blue 
compound, [Ni(C5NH5)4](CNS)2. The excess of thiocyanate may be 
determined volumetrically by standard silver nitrate solution. A 
good agreement is shown with electrolj^ic estimations. G. W. R. 

New Gravimetric Method for the Estimation of Nickel and 
Thiocyanates. G. Spacu (BuL J^oc, Stiinfe Cluj, 1922, 1, 314 — 
320 ; from Chem. ZerUr,, 1923, ii, 380 ; cf . preceding abstract). — ^The 
method is based on the reaction of nickel salts with ammonium 
thiocyanate in the presence of p3nidine. The complex nickel 
pyri^ne thiocyanate, [Ni(C5NH5)4](CNS)2, is washed with 6% 
aqueous pyridine solution and after ignition weighed as nickel oxide. 
In the estimation of thiocyanate by the reverse method, a portion 
of the nickel forms a soluble blue compound, according to the equa- 
tion 2NH4CNS + OCfiNHg + 2NiS04 + 2H2O = [Ni(C6NH5)4](CNS)2 
(precipitate) + [Ni(HoO)2(C5NH5)2]S04 (soluble compound) 
+(NH4)2S04. G. W. R. 

The Analytical Value of the Molybdenum-blue ” Reaction. 

F. FbioIi {Chem. Ztg., 1923, 47, 561). — ^The solution used for the 
test for tin described by Hiittig (this voL, ii, 437) has a distinctly 
oxidising effect on stannous chloride solutions owing to the presence 
of nitrates. The most sensitive solution for carrying out the test 
is made by dissolving 1 g. of molybdenum trioxide in a little sodium 
hydroxide solution, acicSfying with hydrochloric acid, and diluting 
to 200 c.c. The test may be made very sensitive by shaking the 
solution with a little amyl alcohol, which extracts the blue compound, 
giving a blue upper layer (cf. Feigl and Neuber, this vol., ii, 508). 
The blue colour is more stable in the presence of phosphoric or 
arsenic acid; the actual blue compound appears to a derivative 
of molybdenum pentahydroxide, possibly the molybdate, in a 
colloidal form. In support of this, it is i^own that the best con- 
ditions for the formation of the colour are a low acidity, absence 
of neutral salts, and a low temperature. A. R. P. 

Detection of Small Quantities of Antimony and Bismuth in 
Biological Li^ds. Caillb and £. Viel {CompL rend., 1923, 
176 , 1759 — 1761). — ^The reaction recently described (this vol., 
ii, 443) for the detection of alkaloids by the precipitation of their 
iodoantimonates by means of a potassium iodide-antimonious 
chloride reagent may be used conversely for the detection of small 
amounts of antimony. The most satisfactory reagent for this 
purpose contains 1 g. of antip3rrine and 2 g, of potassium iodide in 
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30 c.o. of water. This reagent is stable and can be kept indefinitely. 
It ^ves a golden-yellow precipitate with an antimony solution to 
which one-fifth of its volume of hydrochloric acid has been added, 
and as little as 0*0!^5 mg. of antimony can be detected in this way. 
By using it as a microchemical reaction the sensibility is raised 
to 1 in 200,000. Under similar conditions, bismuth gives a brick- 
red precipitate. To apply the reaction for the detection of antimony 
and bismuth in biological fluids, the samples must be freed from 
blood and other organic matter by ignition and subsequent solution 
of the ash in nitric acid, followed by evaporation to dryness. The 
white ash is then dissolved in hydrochloric acid and the reagent 
added. G. F. M. 

Combustion of Methane in the Presence of Glowing 
Platinum. J. W. Whitaker (Fud, 1923, 2, 201 — ^202). — In 
estimating methane in mine gases by slowly burning it in contact 
with a heated platinum spiral, the latter must be raised to a white 
heat and the gas exposed to the action of it for three to four minutes, 
otherwise the methane is not completely oxidised. Such incomplete 
oxidation may be recognised by .the value of CjA obtained (C, con- 
traction in volume after comWstion; A, amount of subsequent 
absorption in potassium hydroxide solution), which in place of the 
theoretical value 2*0 may approach 4*1 or more. In such cases, 
the gas should be re-exposed to the action of the hot wire, and this 
treatment repeated until the ratio total Cj total A is very nearly 2. 
The results obtained are usually slightly higher than those of 
explosion analysis (cf. Hansen and Nielsen, ibid., 115). T. S. W. 

Analysis of Gas Mixtures containing Methyl Chloride. 

Ralph H. McEjbe and Stephen P. Burke (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 
15 , 578 — 579). — In estimating methyl chloride in mixtures containing 
other components soluble in organic solvents, the acetic acid 
absorption method (Allison and Meighan, A., 1919, ii, 527) is supple- 
mented by burning the gas mixture, in a measured excess of oxygen, 
over a strong solution of potassium hydroxide in a combustion 
pipette. The alkaline solution and washings are filtered to remove, 
as mercurous oxide, the small amount of mercury which goes into 
solution during the combustion, the filtrate is neutralised, and the 
chloride in it estimated. The quantity of methyl chloride found 
can be checked by the volume of oxygen consumed, if the nature 
and amount of any other combustible components are known. A 
discrepancy between the two results indicates the presence of a 
higher chlorinated compound or of some combustible gas not taken 
into consideration. The experimental error is less than 0*7%. If 
ethylene is present, its volume may be estimated approximately 
by shaking with bromine water under standard conditions, the 
amount of methyl chloride reacting with the bromine being inarare- 
ciable. W. T. K. B. 

Examination of Methyl Alcohol. Frequency of the Occur- 
rence of Impurities acting on Potassium Iodide and Iodine, 
and on Potassium Permanganate. F. Richard (J. Pharm. 
Chim,, 1923, [vii], 27, 466—468). — ^Although commercially pure 
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methyl alcohol should give no iodoform with potassium iodide, 
iodine, and sodium hydroxide (absence of acetone, etc.) and should 
not within fifteen minutes discharge the violet coloration produced 
by one drop of .^/10-permanganate, it is difficult to find since the 
war samples which respond to these tests, and amounts of acetone 
varying from 4 to 37 g. per litre have been found in various specimens 
of methyl alcohol examined. G. F. M. 

Estimation of Phenols in Blood. Nobbis W. Bakestbaw 
(J. Bid. Chem., 1923, 56, 109 — 119). — ^The method is a modification 
of that of Folin and Denis (A., 1912, ii, 1011 ; cf. also Pelkan, A., 
1922, ii, 399) and is applicable to tungstic acid blood filtrates. Uric 
acid is precipitated by the addition of zinc chloride and sodium 
carbonate according to Morris and McLeod’s method (A., 1922, 
ii, 328), and is separated by centrifuging or filtering. Free phenols 
are then estimate colorimetricaUy in the filtrate, using a phospho- 
tungstic-phosphomolybdic reagent (phenol reagent) and employing 
phenol as a standard ; conjugal phenols are giten by the difference 
between this result and one obtained after hydrolysis with hydro- 
chloric acid. The precipitate may be used for the estimation of 
uric acid. E. S. 

The Detection of Ethylenic Derivatives in Official Anaesthetic 
Ether. F. Richabd (J. Pharm. Chim.^ 1923, [vii], 27, 448 — 455). 
— ^The mercurial reagent for the detection of ethylenic compounds 
in ether, spiffed by the French codex and consisting of a mixture 
of a solution of mercuric chloride and a solution of potassium 
hydrogen carbonate is very unsatisfactory, as it is very unstable 
and forms an opalescent or cloudy solution even before it can be 
used, such opalescence being readily mistaken for that produced 
by ethylenic derivatives. A more satisfactory reagent is that 
recommended by Denig^s prepared by dissolving 60 g. of mercuric 
oxide in a mixture of 200 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 
1,000 c.c. of water. On shaking this reagent with an equal volume 
of ether and setting aside for one hour no opalescence should be 
produced in the aqueous layer. In presence of ethylenic derivatives, 
a white opalescence passing eventually into a yeUow precipitate is 
obtained. G. F. M. 

Investigation of Abnormal Components of Urine : Dex- 
trose. I. G. Inghillebi (BoU. Chim. Farm., 1923, 62, 226— 
227). — Fehling’s solution is reduced by creatine, creatinine, uric 
acid, asparagine, theobromine, caffeine, the urine of patients under- 
going “ salvarsan ” treatment, etc. In none of these cases, how- 
ever, is reduction observed if the sodium hydroxide of the Fehling’s 
solution is replaced by sodium carbonate and the Rochelle salt by 
sodium citrate, the reagent being then specific for dextrose. The 
reagent, which is stable towards light and is stored as a single 
solution, is prepared by dissolving 185 g. of crystallised sodium 
carbonate and 160 g. of sodium citrate in about 600 c.c. of water, 
the solution being heated, cooled, and filtered ; 16 g. of crystallised 
copper sulphate are dissolved in water in the original vessel and the 
solutions mixed and made up to 1000 c.c. 
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Two c.c. of the urine is heated to boiling with 6 — 8 c.o. of the 
reagent in a test-tube, ikoepting with a large proportion of 
dextrose, when cuprous oxide is precipitated at once, it is necessary 
to leave the liquid to cool or to rub the sides of the tube with a 
glass rod. The precipitate or turbidity obtained in presence of 
dextrose is orange-yellow and readily visible in artificial light. In 
cases of pronounced uricssmia, the treated urine develops a pre- 
cipitate or turbidity of the colour of Turnbuirs blue if left over- 
night ; thus, the reagent serves also for the detection of uric acid. 

T. H. P. 

Estimation of Starch Content in the Presence of Interfering 
Polysaccharides. George Pelham Walton and Maynb R. Cob 
(J. Agric. Rea.y 1923, 12 , 995 — 1006). — ^The estimation of the starch 
content of certain materials by a diastase method is rendered 
impossible by the presence of mucilages, pectins, and similar 
carbohydrates. In the method proposed, the material is successively 
extracted on a filter with ethyl ether, 25 — 35% ethyl alcohol, 
95% ethyl alcohol, and finally ether. The material is then 
gelatinised by boiling with water, and the starch converted by 
^gestion with malt extract. The interfering polysaccharides are 
precipitated with 60% ethyl alcohol, and after filtration and 
removal of alcohol from the filtrate by evaporation the starch con- 
version products are hydrolysed by dilute hydrochloric acid. The 
resulting solution is defecated by addition of phosphotungstic acid 
and the dextrose estimated gravimetrically by copper reduction. 

G. W. R. 

A New Titrimetric Method for Estimating Formic Acid. 

L. Utktn-Ljubovzov {Biochem. Z., 1923, 138 , 205 — ^208). — ^For 
the estimation of formic acid in distillates from urine, tissues, and 
culture media, existing methods were found to be unsatisfactory. 
A titrimetric modification of the gravimetric Skala method was 
adopted. The mercurous chloride formed by reduction of the 
mercuric salt by the formic acid, as in the Skala method, is filtered 
from the acidified solution, washed and oxidised with a known 
excess of OTif-iodine, in the presence of 10% potassium iodide. 
The excess of iodine is estimated by back titration with 0*1-, 
0*02-, or 0*01.N^-thiosulphate, according to the amount of formic 
acid present. Comparison with other methods of estimation 
gives good results. J. P. 

Estimation of Acetic Anhydride. G. C. Spencer (J. Assoc, 
Off, Agric, Chem.y 1923, 6, 493 — 497). — 0*3---0*4 G. of the acetic 
anhydride is weighed out in a stoppered capsule, which is then 
transferred to and opened in a 100 c.c. stoppered Erlenmeyer flask 
containing a cooled mixture of 15 c.c. chloroform and 1 c.c. of 
aniline. The flask is immediately stoppered, well shaken, and 
placed in a refrigerator for not less than an hour. The mixture is 
washed into a 125 c.c. Squibb separating funnel containing 15 c.c. 
of 10% sulphuric acid and 15 c.c. of water. Ten c.c. of chloroform 
are usi^ for the transference* The chlorofonn layer is drawn 
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off into a aecond separating funnel containing 15 c.c. of water, 
shaken, and the chloroform layer drawn off into a flask. A further 
10 c.c. of chloroform are added to the liquid in the first separating 
funnel, shaken, and drawn off into the second funnel, shaken, and 
drawn off into the flask. The chloroform washings are repeated 
with 7 c.c. of chloroform. The united chloroform extracts are 
evaporated nearly to dryness, and the remaining chloroform 
is removed with an air blast. Ten c.c. of 10% sulphuric are added 
to the residual crystals and evaporated on a water-bath to about half 
the volume. Ten c.c. of water are added, and the evaporation is 
repeated. The acetanilide must be thoroughly hydrolysed, but 
the acid must not become sufficiently concentrated to decompose 
the aniline sulphate. The residue is dissolved in 60 c.c. of water, 
5 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid are added, and the liquid 
is titrated with potassium bromide-bromate solution until a slight 
permanent yellow coloration is obtained. The bromide-bromate 
can be made with the requisite amoimts of the two substances or 
by dissolving 13*3 c.c. [40 g.] of bromine in a bolution of 28 g. of 
potassium hydroxide which is subsequently boiled. The accuracy 
of the method is 1%. A. G. P. 

Micro-estimation of the Volatile Acidity of Wines. Ph. 

Malvezin {BuU, Boc. chim,, 1923, [iv], 33, 849 — 852). — ^The wine 
under examination is distilled with or without the addition of 
tartaric acid and the distfflate is titrated with J/^/lOO-sodium 
hydroxide, using phenolphthalein as indicator. The former method 
gives the total volatile acid, the latter the free volatile acid. 

H. H. 

Estimation of Mucic Acid. E. 0. Whittieb (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc,, 1923, 45, 1391 — 1397). — ^Mucic acid may be estimated in acid 
solution by oxidation with an excess of standard potassium perman- 
ganate solution at the boiling temperature, followed by a back 
titration with standard oxalic acid solution and the standard 
permanganate scflution. The same method may be applied to 
tartaric acid and to racemic acid. A mixture of oxalic and mucic 
acids may be precipitated quantitatively as calcium salts, the whole 
filtered, ffissolved in sulphuric acid, and the acids estimated in the 
presence of each other by first titrating the oxalic acid at 50° with 
standard permanganate and then applying the above method for 
mucic acid. Tartaric and racemic acids cannot be titrated with 
any degree of accuracy in the same solution with oxalic acid. 
Other combinations of organic acids could in all probability be 
estimated by this method. The fact that the relationships between 
these dibasic oxy-acids and potassium permanganate are not 
stoicheiometric under the conditions emjployed is shown to be due 
to the production of formic acid, which is further oxidised only to 
a slight extent under the conditions of the titrations. J. F. 0 . 

The Cryoscopy of Milk. E. M. Bailey (J, Assoc. Off. Agric. 
Chem., 19^, 6, ^9 — 434). — ^The depression of the freezing point 
of milk increas^ regularly with the acidity, the increase approxi- 
mating closely to per 0-01% acidity. Correction for acidity, 
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outside the range of normal” milks, should be applied when 
oyosoopic methods are used to detect added water in milk. A. G. P. 

Estimation of Fat in Milk. A. ZBOAand Lilli Zbga (Chem. Ztg.^ 
1923, 47, 405). — ^Kve c.c. of milk, 2 c.c. of a weakly ammoniacal 
solution of ammonium citrate (d 1 •036—1 *040), and 10 c.c. of a 
mixture of 55 parts of ether and 45 parts of alcohol are successively 
introduced into a graduated tube sealed at one end and of 20 — 
25 c.c. capacity. The tube is corked and the contents are mixed 
by agitation. The milk dissolves and on keeping the contents 
separate into two layers. The volume of the ether-alcohol 
layer is read off and 1 — 2 c.c. are removed with a pipette, evapor- 
ated, dried, and the fat weighed. The temperature of the liquids 
should not be below 20° when they are mixed or solution of the 
milk will not be complete. The graduated tubes are easily cleaned 
with water and need not be dried before use. H. C. R. 

Estimation of Formaldeh3rde in Paraformaldehyde. P. 

Boegstrom and W. G. Horsch (J. Amer. Chem. 8oc,, 1923, 45, 
1493 — 1497). — ^The iodometric method for theestimation of formalde- 
hyde in paraformaldehyde (Romijn, A., 1897, ii, 166), based on the 
equation CH20+Ijj^+30H“=H*C02“+2I“+2H20 ; the peroxide 
method (Bla^ and Finkenbeiner, A., 1899, ii, 188), consisting in 
the oxidation of formaldehyde to formic acid by means of hydrogen 
peroxide in alkaline solution, and titration of the excess of alkali ; 
the neutral sulphite method (Doby, Z. angew. Chem., 1907, 
20, 353), depending on the reaction H20+CH20+Na2S08= 
CH20H’S03Na+Na0H ; and the oxidation of paraformaldehyde 
by means of potassium dichromate or potassium permanganate 
in hot sulphuric acid solution, and estimation of the carbon (fioxide 
evolved (Messinger, A., 1889, 80), all give results in substantial 
agreement with the figures obtained by the estimation of carbon 
and hydrogen in the Liebig combustion apparatus, but the fixed 
alkali method (Smith, A., 1899, ii, 188), based on the reaction 
2CH20+Na0H=Me0H-fH*C02Na, gives results about 0*8% low. 
The last reaction may also occur if, when using the peroxide or 
iodometric methods, the hydrogen peroxide or iodine is not added 
sufficiently soon after the alkali. W. S. N. 

The Lautenschlkger Process for the Estimation of Alde- 
hydes. L. Rosenthaler and K. Seiler (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 
62, 385 — 388). — ^The estimation of piperonal and of vanillin by 
Lautenschlager’s process {Arch. Pharm., 1918, 256, 81), involving 
condensation of the aldehyde and hydrazine to form an aldazine 
followed by iodometric estimation of the excess of reagent, was 
found to give results that were much too low. No better results 
were obtained by effecting the condensation with hy^zine sulphate 
and determining the liberated acid alkalimetrically ; in this case 
the results were high. A. R. P. 

The Error in the Urea-Hypobromite Method. B. M. 

]tf4BG08GHES and Heinrich Rose (Biochem. Z., 1923, 137, 542— 
561). — The cause of the nitrogen deficit in the hypobromite method 
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for the estimation of urea has been studied ; the main error is not 
due to the solubility of the nitrogen in the hypobromite solution, 
to oxide formation, or to formation of cyanate, but is due to un- 
decomposed urea. The authors’ alkalimetric hypobromite method 
(this voL, ii, 348) being carried out in warm solution overcomes the 
diflSculty. H. K. 

Estimation of Urea alone and in the Presence of Cyanamide 
by Means of Urease. E. J. Fox and W. J. Gbldard (Ivd, Eng. 
Chfim.i 1923, 16, 743 — 745). — ^An accurate and direct method is 
given for the estimation of urea, based on its conversion into 
ammonium carbonate by the action of urease and the sub- 
sequent titration of the ammonia. The velocity of the reaction 
is nearly doubled for each 10° rise of temperature between 10° 
and 50°, and the activity of the enz3mie is destroyed at 80°. Experi- 
ments were carried out to determine the safe limits as to time of 
digestion and concentration of urea and urease. Most salts have 
a depressing effect on the action of the urease, |md those of barium 
and calcium must be removed. Details are given of the methods 
of estimating urea alone and in presence of cyanamide and phos- 
phates. The method appears to be of quite general application. 

H. C. B. 

A Microchemical Method of Estimatixig Hydrocyanic Acid. 

L. Rosbnthalbb and K. Sbilbr (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 388 — 
389). — ^Hydrocyanic acid in small quantities in very dilute solution 
may be estimated by titration with iodine under the following 
conditions : the solution is placed in a small flask with a narrow 
neck and treated with a measured amount of a saturated solution 
of calcium carbonate, 2 to 3 c.c. of light petroleum are added, and 
the liquid is titrated with JV'/lOOO-iodine until a faint permanent 
brown colour is observed in the petroleum layer which should 
extend up the neck of the flask. One c.c. of the iodine solution 
corresponds with 0*0135 mg. of hydrocyanic acid. A. R. P. 

The lodometric Estimatiou of Small Quantities of Cyanides 
and Thiocyanates. E. Sghulbk (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 
337 — 342). — The cyanogen group in cyanides and thiocyanates is 
completely converted into cyanogen bromide by trdiatment with 
bromine in slightly acid solution, and the bromide may be estim- 
ated iodomctrically. The process is carried out as follows ; 50 c.c, 
of a solution containing 0-1 to 40*0 mg. of hydrocyanic acid or 
0*3 to 90*0 mg, of thiocyanic acid are treated with 5 c.c. of 20% 
phosphoric acid and a slight excess of bromine ; 30 to 40 drops of 
a 5% solution of phenol are added, and the mixture is left for 
^teen minutes in the dark. 0*5 G. of potassium iodide is dropped 
into the solution, and, after half an hour in the dark, the liberated 
iodine is titrated with thiosulphate. Half the molecular weight 
of either of the acids under examination is the equivalent weight in 
this pxDoess. If it is desired to estimate each acid in the presence 
of the other, the solution is first distilled with 1 g. of crystallised 
boric acid, which decomposes cyanides only. The distillate is 
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collected in weak sodium hydroxide solution and the cyanide con- 
tent of this is determined as described above, the ^o^nate 
being estimated similarly in the residue in the distillation flask* 

A, R. P. 

Detection of Quinine in Presence of Antipyrine and Pyram- 
idone. Domenico Ganassini (jBoK. Chim. Farm., 1923, 62, 
321 — 322). — ^The red coloration given by chlorine water and ammonia 
with a mixture of quinine and antipyrine is obtained only when 
these two substances are present in about equal proportions. The 
disturbing effect produced by small quantities of antipyrine or 
pyramidone on the colour reactions of quinine may be obviated 
1^ treating the residue of the ethereal extract several times with 
cold water, which dissolves the antipyrine and pyramidone almost 
completely and leaves nearly pure quinine. T. H. P. 

An Unambiguous Macro- and Micro-chemical Test for 
Histidine in Pr^in. Hermann Brunswick (Z. physiol. Chem., 
1923, 127, 268 — 277). — The diazo-reaction is given both by histidine 
and by tyrosine, so that if the latter is present, as shown by a 
positive Millon’s reaction, a modification is necessary in testing 
lor histidine. The substance should first be nitrated by warming 
with dilute nitric acid (20 — 50%) and then made all^line with 
sodium carbonate. Tyrosine no longer gives the diazo-reaction, 
so that, under these conditions, this test is specific for histidine. 
It may be applied quantitatively, using a colorimeter, or micro- 
chemically, on a microscope slide. W. 0. K. 

Rapid Method for Estimating Theobromine in Cocoa. 

Triton Ugartb (J. Pharm. Ghim., 1923, [vii], 27, 420 — 423). — The 
cocoa is heated in a dry Kjeldahl digestion flask until the theo- 
bromine is sublimed and the cocoa completely carbonised. The 
theobromine is extracted with hot water, filtered, and the filtrate 
evaporated to dryness on the water-bath. The residue is purified 
by extraction with absolute alcohol, treated with aqueous ammonia, 
a:^ dissolved in chloroform. The chloroform solution is filtered 
and evaporated to dryness, the residue extracted three times with 
3 c.c. of hot water, filtered, and the filtrate evaporated to dryness on 
a watch glass, dried at 100 — 105°, and weighed. The whole estim- 
ation takes about two and a half hours. The percentage of theo- 
bromine in various samples of commercial cocoa varied from 0’45% 
to 1-17%, H. C. R. 

A New Optical Instrument for the Estimation of Hasmo- 
riobin. H. S. Newcomer (J. Biol Chem,^ 1923, 55, 669—674). — 
The instrument is a modified Duboscq colorimeter. For the 
estimation of hsemoglobin, the whole blood is mixed with 1% 
hydrochloric acid and the solution of acid hsematin thus obtained 
oommred with a standardised yellow glass (cf. A., 1919, ii, 179) 
whi<m is incorporated in one of the plungers of the hsemoglobino- 
meter. The instrument is calibrated to read percentage of hemo- 
globin. E. S. 
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Refraction Bivalents of Ions and the Structure of Com- 
pound Ions. JABL A. Wasastjbbka { 8 oc , Sci. Fennica Com. 
Fhys.-Mai,, 1923, 1, No. 37, 1 — 7). — ^From previously published 
data (A., 1922, ii, 1, 2, 491), the author has calculate the ionic 
refractivities of several uni- and bi-valent ions. The following 
new values are recorded: P'=2*20; I^”=0‘44; 0"=4‘06; S"= 
15‘0; Br'=ll‘84; r=18*47; the atomic refractivities of the 
inert gases have also been calculated and the values Ne=l*01, 
A=:4-23, Kr=6*42, and X=10'66 obtained. It is shown that 
Cuthbertson’s rule, which connects the atomic refractivity with 
the atomic weight of gaseous elements, is approximately followed 
by the ions of the alkali and alkaline-earth metals and also by the 
halogen-ions. But in the latter case the refraction equivalent 
increases rather more slowly than is required by Cuthertson’s rule. 
The constitution of compound ions, such as NO3', SO4", PO4'", COg", 
has been discussed in connexion with the refraction values of these 
ions. The values calculated for these ions on the basis of the 
accepted structure of the ions are found to be of much the expected 
dimensions. It is shown that jn the determination of constitution 
of inorganic ions, the interaction between the central sustaining 
ion and the electron systems of the surrounding ions is a matter 
which in all probability cannot be neglected generally. J. P. S. 

Radii of Ions. Jakl A. Wasastjbbna (Soc. Sd. Fennica Com. 
Phya.-Mat,^ 1923, 1, No. 38, 1 — ^25). — ^A theoretical paper in which 
the connexion between ionic radii and refraction equivalents is 
discussed. The ionic radii of the metals of the alkalis and alkaline- 
earths, and of the halogens and members of the oxygen ^up, 
have been calculated from the refraction equivalents previously 
obtained (cf. preceding abstract). The values of the ionic radii 
thus obtained are discussed and compared with similar values 
found by Bragg (A., 1920, ii, 637), by Pajans and Herzfeld (A., 1920, 
ii, 174), and by Grimm (A., 1922, ii, 127). J. P. S. 

The Optical Constants of certain Liquids for Short Electric 
Waves. J. D. Tear {Physical JBcr., 1923, 21, 611 — 622). — ^The 
refractive indices of water, glycerol, methyl alcohol, and ethyl 
alcohol for short electric waves, A 4 to 27 mm., have been compute 
from measured values of absorption and reflection coefficients, 
some values also being obtained by utiUsing the phenomenon of 
interference in thin films. The values of n for \0*42 cm. and 
X 2*7 cm., respectively, are abstracted as follows : Ethyl alcohol, 
1*84, 2*27; methyl alcohol, 2*10, 3*3; glycerol, 1'98, 2'63; water, 
6-33, 8*46. A. A. E. 

Spectrochamical Investigations : [Unsaturated y-Lectones, 
H3rcu:my-aldehyd6B, Hydroxy-ketones and Acetals]. K. vok 

Auwebs [with H. WissEBACH] (Bcr., 1923, S6, [£], 1672 — 1682). — 

VOL. cxxTV. ii. 22 
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From a consideration of the molecular refractive and dispersive 
powers of the isomerio and substituted angelioalactones, the con- 
clusion is drawn that it is possible to distinguish from A^-lactones 
by refraction measurements alone. It is a£o shown that A^-lactones 
show smaller exaltations of molecular refractive power than do 
the corresponding unsaturated open-chain ketones, thus conforming 
to^the general rme that ring-closure tends to diminish exaltations 
oi^fractive and dispersive power. 

Il^e method of exaltations of molecular refractive and dispersive 
power is also applied to the determination of the structure of 
hydroxy-aldehydes and ketones, and it is claimed that by exercising 
great care in the purification of the compound and the determination 
of its optical constants, it is possible to distinguish between oj^n- 
chain and cyclic structures. For example, the spectrochemical 

dIMfi CII 

evidence is in favour of the cyclic structure • for 

C/Jti ( O JnL 1 * 0 Jq.2 

y-hydroxy-valeraldehyde. This tendency to ring formation is 
more marked in the case of hydroxy-aldehydes than with hydroxy- 
ketones. 

Spectrochemical evidence is in favour of the normal structure 
for diphenylacetaldehyde, and not of the isomeric diphenylvinyl 
alcohol* H. H. 


The Doublet Separations of Balmer Lines. J. C. McLennan 
{Nature^ 1923, 112, 166). — Results obtained by the author and 
G. M. Shrum confirm Sommerfeld’s theory of the structure of the 
lined of the Balmer series. A. A. E. 


The Secondary Spectrum of Hydrogen under Various 
Excitations. Masamichi Kimura and Gisabubo Nakamttba 
{Japan, J. Phys,, 1923, 85 — 95 ), — ^The authors have examined 
the effects of various mode Jf of excitation on the secondary spectrum 
of hydrogen. The resu’ i indicate that lines of the secondary 
spectrum between an(^ll/s are very sensitive to a variation of 
the mode of excitation, wi ilst those in the region between Hs and 
Hy are generally less affected. One group of lines was emitted 
strongly in a fine capillary of a discharge tube, whilst another was 
intense in the wider part of the tube. The intensities of the former 
were much increas^ by the application of a heavy condensed 
discharge or a strong magnetic field, or by increasing the gas pressure. 
In the light emitted from a glowing cylindrical cathode, lines in 
the region X6000 to X5700 were enhanced compared with their 
intensities in the positive column. Lines included between XA. 6700 
and 6960 were similarly enhanced by the electrodeless discharge. 
Assuming the seconda^ spectrum to be emitted by molecules, the 
authors consider that lines of the spark type are emitted by ionised 
molecules whilst those of the arc type originate in neutral molecales. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Band Spectra and the Electronic Configuration of 
Nitrogen and Carbon Monoxide Moleculea. Haktabo 
Naoaoka (Japan, J, Phys,, 1922, 1, 49 — 67). — 'A comparison of the 
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fespeotive head mi line spMtm of oiurbon monoxide and nitrogen 
ooimrmB the suggestion of a resemblance in the eleotronio oonfignta- 
tions of the molecules of these gases, derived from measuremmts 
of other ph 3 rBical constants. The author considers that the fourteen 
electrons associated with the oxygen and carbon atoms in the 
molecule of carbon monoxide, or with two atoms of nitrogen, are 
symmetrically arranged in a face-centred cube, whilst the positive 
nuclei occupy the centre of the cube and are in rapid motion, and 
give rise to oand spectra by reacting on the electzons. Moreover, 
the transition between stationary orbits is greatlv influenced by 
the molecular motions. The greater complexity of the band lines 
in the spectrum of carbon monoxide is attributable to the asym*- 
metry of the central nuclei in the molecules of this gas. The con- 
figuration described conforms with results deduced from the 
kinetic theory of gas, on the assumption that two atoms have two 
electrons in common. J. S. G. T. 

Combination Relations and Terms in tike Band Spectrum 
of Helium. A. Ekatzeb (Z. Pht/sik, 1923, 16, 353 — 366). — ^Prom 
on anal 3 rBis of the wave-lengths of the lines contained in the band 
spectrum of helium in the regions AA. 6400, 4546, and 5730 A. as 
determined by Curtis (A., 1922, ii, 330) the existence of a number 
of combination relations between wave-lengths in the respective 
systems classified by Curtis is defixiitely established. This result 
is in accord with the author’s theory of the emission of band spectra 
and contrary to the conclusion of Curtis on this matter. The 
analysis indicates that the bands AX 6400 and 4546 probably 
originate in the same sjrstem of electrons, the initial conditions 
of Siese, in the two cases, being characterised by different oscillation 
quantum numbers, the higher number being associated with the 
4546 band. The band X 5730 A. belongs to a different system, 
characterised by the same end-term as that associated with the 
two other bands. The various terms are calculated by a general 
method. It is cdiown that the moment of inertia of the helium 
molecule about the line joining the electrons with the nucleus is 
extremely small, and certainly less than 0TA/2ir. J. 8. G. T. 

The Crossed-orbit Model of Helium. Lunwin Silbsbsi;xin 
{Nature, 1923, 112, 53 ; cf. this voL, ii, 400). — ^An examination of 
certain regularities observed on application of the spectrum formula 
previously proposed for heUum. A. A. E. 

Determination of Spectroscopic Standard Wave-lengths 
in the Short Wave-length Region. Sism Kuscab Mitba {Ann, 
Physique, 1923, [ix], 19, 315 — 339). — Employing the interferometer 
method devised by Fabry and Perot, the author has determined 
the following wave-lengths in the arc spectrum of copper below 
X 2374 A., where standard determinations have hitherto been lack- 
ing : 2360*891, 2303T34, 2276*261, 2242*622, 2218*107, 2189*631, 
2148*897, 2126*047, and 2112*105 A. In addition, the standard 
line X 2334*816 in the arc speetrum of tin has been determined. In 
general, experimental values differed frcmi the respeetive mean 
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values given by less than ±0*002 A. and never by more than 
±0 003 A. J. S. G. T. 

The Mass-spectrum of Copper. F. W. Aston (Nature^ 
1923, 112, 162). — ^The masses ascribed by Dempster (this vol., 
ii, 640) to the isotopes of copper are improbable, since (a) no case 
is yet known of an element of odd atomic number consisting of more 
than two isotopes, and (6) except in the case of nitrogen ; with such 
elements the more abundant of the two constituents, or both, are 
of odd atomic weight. By the use of cuprous chloride, the mass- 
spectrum of copper is found to contain lines at 63 and 65, having the 
expected intensity ratio of about 2*5 : 1, and not showing any 
deviation from the whole-number rule. Dempster’s lines are 
possibly due to the presence of zinc as an impurity. A, A. E. 

An Experimental Verification of the Theory of RSntgen 
Ray Si>ectra, due to a Multiple Atomic Ionisation. A. Dau- 
viLUNR {Compt. rend.y 1923, 177, 167 — 169). — ^The spectrum of 
iron shows Hjalmar’s line and the line Ky (due to two super- 
ficial electrons of iron, and N^), but not the doublet when 
excitation is produced, not by direct bombardment, but by fluores- 
cence (cf. this vol., ii, 243, and Wentzel, this vol., ii, 249). 

E. E. T. 

Structure of the Spectrum of the Neutral Molybdenum 
Atom. Miguel A. CatalIn (Anal, Fia, Qaim,, 1923, 21, 213 — 
236). — The flame, arc, and spark spectra of molybdenum are com- 
post of two classes of lines attributable respectively to the neutral 
and ionised atoms. The lines of the first class, which are fully 
described, consist of three systems of triplets, with lines of inter- 
combination, and five multitriplets with lines of intercombination 
between these and the first three systems. A close similarity is 
shown between the spectra of chromium and molybdenum. 

G. W. R. 

Regularities in the Arc Spectrum of Titanium. C. C. 

Kibss and Harriet K. Kibss (J. Washirigton Acad, 8ci,, 1923, 
13, 270 — 275). — ^The arc spectrum of titanium has been analysed 
with the object of ascertaining the regularities of this spectrum. 
It is shown that two different sets of multiplets of six or seven 
lines occur. These sets have respectively the differences 170*1 
and 216*7 and are similar to the multiplets of the alkaline-earth 
metals. There are also multiplets of eleven to thirteen lines with 
differences 42*0, 62*3, 81*7, and 100*2, similar to the multiplets of 
manganese, chromium, and molybdenum. The majority of the 
lines classified belong to King’s ten^rature classes 1 and 11, 
although a few belong to the classes III and IV (Aatrophya, J., 1914, 
39, 139), About 10% of the arc lines of titanium are thus clajssified. 
Long tables of the classification are given in the paper. J. F. S. 

The Absorption Spectrum of Arsenic Sulphide Sols. A. 

Boutario and M. Vuillaume (Compt, rend,, 1923, 177, 269— 
261). — ^The ex^rimental values obtained for the abi^rption spec- 
trum of a solution of arsenic trisulphide made by passing hydrogen 
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sulphide throu^ a solution of arsenious acid containing 6 g. per 
litre do not seem to be consistent with any of the theoretical laws. 
There appears to be an absorption by diffusion which itself accords 
with Bayleiffh’s law, but it is accompamed by selective absorption 
which is probably caused by the reflection of incident rays from the 
surface of the particles. The latter absorption should, therefore, 
vary with the extent of the total surface, diminishing for a constant 
weight of the sulphide when the number of particles decreases with 
consequent increase in their size. This was verified by experiment, 
the absorption curve showing less variation from the theoretical 
value with progressive ripening of the sol. H, J. E. 

John EnwA^ Punra (T., 1923, 12§, 1841 — 1849). 

Flaorescence and Photochraustry. R. Lbvaillant {Compt. 
rend., 1923, 177, 398 — 401). — ^An investigation of the photo- 
chemical reduction or oxidation of fluorescent and other dyes, in 
very dilute solutions. Uranine in glycerol solution (0’01%) is 
decolorised under the influence of light, owing to photochemical 
reduction, the colour reappearing on leaving the solution in contact 
with air, but not doing so if air is excluded. More concentrated 
solutions {e.g., 0*2%) are not decolorised in this way. 

* This phenomenon is fairly general with dilute solutions of colour- 
ing matters in polyhydroxy- Alcohols (ethylene glycol, glycerol, 
er^hritol, mannitol) or with solutions also containing neutral 
tartrates, dextrose, etc. Eosin, erythrosin, thiazines, and Meldola^s 
blue show the effect well; but pyronin is much less sensitive. 
Similarly, the reappearance of the colour, on leaving, is observed in 
the case of thiazines, eosin, etc., but is less marked with Bose- 
Bengal and Magdala-red. The reappearance of colour depends to 
some extent on the solvent used and the final colour is not necessarily 
identical with the original one. 

Many acids (acetic, oxalic, lactic, malic, tartaric, citric, etc.) 
play the same part as alcohols. Thus a solution of methylene-blue 
in acetic acid is slowly decolorised, whilst in 0*02% aqueous solutions, 
in presence of oxalic acid, decolorisation is rapid owing to reduction 
of the colouring matter (M) : H 2 C 204 +M=:MH 2 -f 2 C 02 . Hydroxyl- 
amine and phenylhydrazine hydrochloride play the same part as 
the above acids. 

Photochemical oxidation may also occur, uranine being oxidised 
in aqueous solution in presence of air, irreversibly, to give a brownish- 
red decomj^sition product. In absence of air, an aqueous solution 
of uranine is not affected by light. 

Light is supposed to be absorbed by a molecule of the fluorescent 
substance, which is raised to the critical state. Simple reversion 
may occur (with light emission), or the substance, in the highly 
active state, may undergo reduction (or oxidation). A non- 
fluorescent substance should be less sensitive to light. In fact, 
fuchsine, tartrazine, malachite-green, and indigo-carmine, in 
glycerol solution, are unaffected by Ught although indigo carmine 
in aqueous solution, in presence of oxalic acid, is partly reduced and 
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the ihodamines, althou^ fluorescezit, are practioally lumffeeted 
li^t, in glycerol solution. The same lack of gene^ty applies to 
re^ts obtained on the sensitiveness to heat of solutions of colouring 
matters of the two types. E. E. T. 

Phosphorescence caused by Active Nitrogen. H. Kbepblka 
{Nature, 1923, 112, 134; cf. Lewis, this voL, ii, 361; Jevons, this 
vol., ii, 451). — bright green phosphorescence was observed when 
aluminium chloride, freshly prepared from aluminium and chlorine 
in a tube through which nitrogen had been passed, was gradually 
cooled in nitrogen. In the case of aluminium bromide, phosphores- 
cence was not observed. The phenomenon is ascribed to the 
activation of some of the nitrogen by the violent reaction of the 
chlorine left in the tube with the aluminium. A. A, E. 

The Minimum Concentration of Luciferin to give a Visible 
Luminescence. E. Newton Harvey (Science, 1923, 57, 601 — 
503; cf. A., 1915, i, 628; 1917, i, 365, ii, 436; 1918, i, 89).— On 
oxidation in presence of luciferase, the light emitted from a solution 
of 1 part of dry Cypridina in 4 x 10® parts of sea-water can just be 
detected by the unassisted eye. This corresponds with a con- 
centration of luciferin between 1 in 4 X 10® and 1 in 4 X 10^®. Atten- 
tion is directed to the degree and tenacity of the adsorption on ^ass 
vessels of substances at such dilution. A. A. E. 

The Molecular Scattering of Light in Benzene, Vapour 
and Liquid. K. B. Bamanathan (Physical Rev,, 1923, 112, 
564 — 572). — ^The intensity of the light scattered by benzene, as 
liquid or vapour, at right angles to the incident beam has been 
compared with that scattered by ethyl ether. The results, together 
with the measurements of the degree of polarisation of the scattered 
light, are held to confirm the general validity of Baman’s views 
(A., 1922, ii, 603). A. A. E. 

Optical Rotation and Atomic Dimension. D. H. Brauns 
(Physica, 1923, 3, 69 — 75). — ^The optical rotations of chloro-, 
bromo-, iodo-, and fluoro-acetyldextrose, -acetylcellose, and -acetyl- 
xylose have been compared, and the differences between the specific 
rotations for the fluoro- and chloro-, chloro- and bromo-, and bromo- 
and iodo-compounds are found to be nearly proportional to the 
differences in the atomic diameters found by Bragg. The atomic 
dimensions thus form an additive element in the rotation. 

Ghemioal Abstracts. 

The Kinetics of Photochemical Reactions. P. P. Lazarev 
(Bull. Acad. Sci. Russ., 1919, 239—264; cf. A., 1916, ii, 719).— A 
mathematical study of reversible, non-reversible, and pseudo- 
reversible photochemical reactions under different conditions of 
light. ChemioaIi Abstracts. 

PhotOHdecomposition of Nitrosyl Chloride. A. Kiss (Rec. 
trav. chim., 1923, 42, 665 — 674). — ^The formation and decomposition 
of nitrosyl chloride in white light has been investigated at OT^, 
18®, 38®, 48®, 68®, and 78® by the method previoti^y employed 
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(this voL, ii, 237). The resoHs show that the rate of formation of 
mtrosyl chloride is the same whether the mixttire is illuxoinated or 
preserved in the dark. The decomposition of nitrosyl chloiide 
under the influence of white light is strictly unimolecular. The 
temperature coefiScient of the velocity constant over the range 0® to 
78® is unity. J. F, S. 

Spectral Sensitiveness of Silver Bromide and the Influence 
of Adsorbed Substances on the Sensitiveness. W. Eranksn- 
BUEGBR (Z, phyaikaL Chem., 1923, 105, 273 — ^328). — ^The photo- 
decomposition of silver bromide has been investigate in respect of 
its dependence on various factors and an attempt is made to explain 
the mechanism of the decomposition on the basis of the quantum 
hy^thesis and the modem views on crystal stracture. 'Die view 
of Fajans (A., 1921, ii, 386), that the primary process in the ion 
lattice of the silver bromide consists in the transference of an 
electron from a bromine-ion to a silver-ion with the formation of free 
bromine and silver, is accepted as a working hypothesis. Every 
change in the normal lattice energy (electrical) must affect the 
electron transference and consequently the sensitiveness of the 
silver bromide to a greater or less extent. With the object of 
confirming and extending these views, the photochemical behaviour 
of preparations of silver bromide of variously constituted surface 
have been investigated. The e{urface has been varied by the adsorp- 
tion of various substances on it. It has been found necessary to 
distinguish between chemical sensitisation, which consists in the 
combination of the liberated bromine by acceptors and so preventing 
it from setting up the reverse reaction with the liberated silver, and 
optical or spectral sensitiveness, which consists in the change of the 
lattice energy brought about by the adsorption of foreign substances 
on the surface. The following cases have been examined. Pure 
silver bromide free from moisture in the presence of mercury vapour 
as acceptor has a spectral sensitiveness commencing between 435 
and 410 fxfi. Silver bromide under an excess of silver nitrate solution, 
which is to be regarded as silver bromide coated with silver-ions, 
commences to be sensitive to light at >620ft/ji, presumably in the 
ultra-red. The bromine acceptor in this case is the silver nitrate 
solution itself. The strong sensitisation here is due to the fact 
that the adsorbed silver-ions, on electrostatic grounds, are more 
active acceptors of electrons than the silver-ions from pure silver 
bromide. Silver bromide tmder an acid solution of potassium 
bromine begins to be sensitive to light between 435 and 410 fifi. In 
this case, the silver bromide is coated with excess of bromine-ions and 
hydrogen-ions, and the bromine acceptors were sulphurous acid 
and phenylpropiolic acid. From silver bromide under alkaline 
solutions, a different type of photosensitive system is produced, for 
here the electron passing to the silver-ion comes, not from the 
bromine-ion, but from the adsorbed hydroxyl- or oxygen-ion. The 
decomposition commences here at > 620 / 4 ^ 1 , possibly in the ultra- 
red. The great sensitisation in this case is due to the decomposition 
of the very sensitive silver oxide on the surface. For all preparations 
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of silver bromide, prepared by any of the methods stated, the 
decomposition of silver bromide commences between 620/4/4 and 
660/4/4 if silver nuclei are formed. The limiting values of the sensi- 
tiveness have been compared with thermochemical data, whereby 
an explanation of the action of the silver nucleus has been obtained. 
It is pointed out that certain empirical processes used in the 
photographic practice bring about an increas^ sensitiveness of the 
emulsions by means of a modification of the silver bromide grains. 
These changes are similar to those mentioned above. As a whole, 
the results found in the present work with substances free from 
binding materials are conmmed by those obtained with emulsions. 

J. F. S. 

Electrostatic Recalculation [on the Photochemical Be« 
haviour of Silver Bromide]. K. F. Hebzfeld {Z, phymkaL 
Chem,y 1923, 105, 329 — 332). — mathematical treatment of the 
energy relations of the transference of an electron from a bromine 
ion to a silver-ion in the photo-decomposition of silver bromide, as 
put forward by Frankenburger (cf. preceding abstract). J. F. S. 

Photochemical Reduction of Zinc Sulphide. Andb£ Job 
and Guy Emschwillee {Gompt, rend., 1923, 177, 313 — ^316). — ^The 
darkening of zinc sulphide is due to the formation of free zinc. In 
order that a specimen should be sensitive to light, it must be 
phosphorescent and hygroscopic ; it is more sensitive the more these 
conditions are satisfied. The darkening is due to the following 
series of changes. The preparation of the sulphide, involving ignition, 
affords a metastable product. Incident radiation raises the 
metastable molecules to a critical state, and, if the sample be dry, it 
simply emits radiation and reverts to the previous, metastable, 
condition. When, however, it has deliquesced slightly, hydrolysis 
occurs, producing hydrogen sulphide and zinc hydroxide. During 
illumination, a critical molecule of the sulphide reacts with the 
hydroxide, giving zinc and sulphurous acid, which with hydrogen 
s^phide affords sulphur, zinc pentathionate also being produced. 
The main products are thus zinc and sulphur. £. £ T. 

Temperature Coefficients of Reactions in Tropical Sun- 
light. Nilratan Dhab (T., 1923, 123, 1866—1861). 

Action of Ultra-violet Light on Diketones. C. W. Pobteb, 
H. C. Ramspbbgeb, and Carolyn Steel (J. Amer. Ghent. Soc., 
1923, 45, 1827 — 18^). — Under the influence of ultra-violet light, 
benzil is decomposed at temperatures above 200® into carbon 
monoxide and benzophenone ; diacetyl vapour gives carbon 
monoxide and ethane, but an aqueous solution of diacetyl yields 
acetic acid and acetaldehyde. In dilute alcoholic solution, in the 
absence of air, benzil is partly hydrolysed to benzoic acid and 
benzaldehyde, but part of it is reduced by the alcohol to benzoin. 
In aqueous alcohol, in contact with air, it is converted into benzoic 
acid, which is partly oxidised to salicylic acid. Benzilic acid or its 
decomposition products, namely, benzpinaeol in the absence of air, 
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together with betuBophenone in the presence of air, are never found 
in exposed solutions of benzil. W. S. N. 

A Method of Photographing the Disintegration of Atoms 
and of Testing the Stability of Atoms by the Use of Hi^- 
speed Alpha Particles. William D. Habkins and B. W. 
Ryan (Nature^ 1923, 112, 54 — 65). — ^The high-speed a-partioles 
from thorium -C' have been employed in Wmon’s photographic 
method. Collisions showing an a-particle deflection up to 166° 
have been observed, as well as the formation of three branches at 
the point of collision, a characteristic to be expected if the bombarded 
atom disintegrates. A. A. £. 

Secondcoy ^-Rays produced in a Gas by X-Rays. Pixbbb 
Augbb (Compt. rend,^ 1923, 177, 169 — 171). — ^A study of secondary 
and tertiary P-rays produced as a result of the' incidence of X-rays 
on various gases diluted with hydrogen (to produce longer rectilinear 
initial p-ray trajectories). In the case of nitrogen, the p-rays have 
an angle of 80—100° (for the most part) with the X-rays. With 
heavier gases (e.gr., chlorine), the concentration of secondary 
round the perpendicular dilution is less marked. A highly ionis^ 
path is seen to start from the same origin as a p-ray, the direction 
being different. This is due to the less violent loss of a second 
electron (observed with aigoji, chlorine, and iodine). The sp^d of 
the tertiary ray so product aepends on the nature of the gas, and 
varies only slightly (about a mean value) with the frequency of the 
X-rays used. E. E. T. 

Some Cases of Analogous Action of Radiation and Ozone 
on Chemical and Colloidal Reactions. A. Fernau (KoUoid 
Z., 1923, 32, 89 — 92). — ^A number of cases are enumerated and 
discussed in which radiation (ultra-violet, a-ray. X-ray) brings 
about the same reaction as treatment with ozonised air. 
Sucrose in neutral, acid, or alkaline solution is inverted when 
subjected to ultra-violet light; egg-albumin, when exposed to the 
radiation from radium, is coagulated and ceric hydroxide sols are 
similarly coagulated. These actions are also brought about when 
the substances concerned are treated with ozone or hydrogen 
peroxide. The mechanism of the change is discussed. J. F. S. 

Chemical Action of Penetrating Radium Rays. XV. The 
Dependence of this Action on the Fraction of the Rasrs ab- 
sorbed. Reduction of Potassium Persulphate. Anton ELailan 
{Mondtsh., 1923, 44, 35 — 47). — The decomposition, by penetrating 
radium rays, of hydrogen peroxide, in acid, neutral, and alkaline 
solution, and of potassium iodide in acid solution, has been measured 
in vessels of various shapes and sizes, using different ray-filters. 
The conclusion previously drawn (A., 1922, u, 466, etc.), that the 
action depends on the primary p- and the y-rays in proportion to 
the number of ion-pairs produced (or producible) by the rraction of 
these rays absorbed, is now confirmed, as is also the supposition that 
the fraction of y- or secondaiy rays produced from them is of con- 
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siderabie importaiioe (of. A., 1922, a, 106) in connexion witii the 
amount of action produced. 

With similarly-shaped vessels, quadruplication of the reaction 
space is accompanied by an increase of action by 30 — 40%, owing 
to secondary effects. 

||: In passing from a neutral solution of hydrogen peroxide to one 
containing sodium carbonate (present to give a ^/1 -solution), the 
decomposition effected solely by the rays is not increased in amount. 
In the reduction of potassium persulphate, the number of molecules 
reduced is of the same order as that of the ion-pairs produced (or 
producible) by the absorbed rays. The decomposition of persulphate 
under these conditions is a direct process, and is not due to inter- 
action with hydrogen peroxide formed (cf. Price and Denning, A., 
1904, ii, 247). E. E. T. 

CShezmcal Reactions under the Influence of X'-'Rays. N. P. 

Pbskov (BuU. Inst. Polytech, Ivarwvo-Voznesensk^ 1923, 7, 119 — 
120). — ^The chemical action of Jf-rays on organic compounds is 
Very slight as a rule, owing to the fact that the electrons which 
cause such reactions are very readily absorbed. It is sugges^ 
that the activity of JC-rays could be greatly increased if the radiation 
were generated throughout the mass of the reacting substance ; such 
a generation of X-rays occurs when the substance is mixed with the 
salts of heavy metals and then exposed to the radiation. Thus the 
action of X-rays in diminishing the activity of diastase is moreased 
twenty times by adding an insoluble barium salt to the diastase 
solution; the decomposition of o-nitrobenzyl alcohol is similarly 
affected. Colloidal solutions of platinum, bismuth hydroxide, and 
stannic oxide also have such a sensitising effect. G. A. R. K. 

Carrying-down of Polonium with Bismuth Hydroxide in 
Soda [So£um Hydroxide] Solution. Escheb (Gompt, rend., 
1923, 177, 172 — 173. — ^When an acid solution containing bismuth 
and polonium is treated with an excess of sodium hydroxide, the 
polonium partly remains in solution and is partly adsorbed by the 
bismuth hydroxide precipitated. This distribution of polonium 
between the solid and liquid phases is dependent on the proportion 
existing between the concentrations of bismuth and sodium 
hydroxide. E. E. T. 

Ionisation of Nitrc^en by Electron Impact. H. D. Smyth 
(Proc. Eoy. 8oc., 1923, [A], 104, 121 — 133). — ^The method of investi- 
gating ionisation potentials previously used for mercury has been 
improved and extended to gases. The results obtained with 
nitrogen show that the ordinary ionisation potential at 16*9 volts 
conesponds with the production of singly charged molecular ions, 
Nj*** ; doubly chargedatomic ions, are produced at 24*1 ±1*0 volts 
and singly charged atomic ions, N+, at 27*7 ±0*8 volts. These results 
are interpreted as corresponding with the transitions 
Nj -~>N+++N(or N“) and Ng — ^N+±N+. This leads to the values 
of 11 and 18 volts for the first and second ionisation potentials of 
atomic nitrogen. Further results at higher vdtages show the 
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variation of the xelatiye intensity of the different types of km with 
the voltage. In particular, there is a very sharp moxease in the 
proportion of atomic ions between 350 and 400 rdts, corresponding 
rou^y with the Z-limit of 376 volts found by Foote and Mohler 

Qri^ of Spectra,” 1922, p. 195). It was found possible to 
produce negatively charged molecular ions, but only in very small 
quantities. No negatively charged atomic ions were observed. 

J* F. S. 

Ionisation Produced by the Hjrdration of Quinine Sulphate. 

(Mllb) ChamiA {Compt, rend., 1923, 177, 181 — 184). — ^In continu- 
ation of previous work, with improved apparatus (cf. this voL, ii, 
113), the author has studied the hydration of quinine sulphate (the 
maximum hydration corresponding with a hydrate containing 
4*81% of water), using two method, carried out under the same 
conditions : increase of weight and decrease in current passing in 
an enclosed space. It is found that the curves of the diminution of 
the ionisation current (at points near that of saturation) are 
symmetrical with those of weight-increase with respect to the same 
time axis. E. E. T. 

Luxninescence of Mercury Vapour under the Action of Low- 
velocity Electrons. V. I. Pavlov {Bull. Acad. Sci. Buss., 1918, 
127 — 160). — ^Under the experimental conditions, the minimum 
E.M.F. necessary for visible himmescence of mercury vapour wews 
8*26 volts. A definite amount of electronic energy was found to 
be necessary for the excitation of each line of the luminescence 
spectrum, the lines at 646 fxfi and 576‘9 — 579-0 fip being produced by 
8-26 volts and 11*75 volts, respectively. A minimum volumetric 
density of the electrical energy of the discharge is necessary to start 
visible luminescence. Chbmical Abstkacts. 

The Relation between the Visible Luminescence and the 
Ionisation of Mercury Vapour under the Action of Electrons. 

y. I. Pavlov {BuU. Acad. Sci. Russ., 1918, 1931— 1954).— The 
increase of the initial ionisation by the action of the field of electrical 
discharge (secondary ionisation) does not present an indispensable 
part of the luminous discharge. It can be totally suppressed, 
without influencing the increase of ionisation in the fiela of the 
visible luminescence. A variation in the initial ionisation as brought 
about by different means, although necessary to start a visible 
luminescence and anomalously to ionise the gas, is not necessary for 
maintaining the luminosity. A constant mechanism of ionisation 
of a gas may produce a quite different degree of ionisation, after the 
first stage of luminescence is reached, when all ionisers develop a 
far larger efficiency. A working hypothesis concerning the cause of 
the latter phenomenon is developed. Chemical Abstracts. 

The Electrical Ccmductivity of Molybdenite. A. T. Water- 
man {Physical Rev., 1923, 21, 640 — 649). — ^When a current was 
passed through a strip of molybdenite perpendicularly to the 
crystallographic c-axis, the relation i=jKV^e'*^^, where i is the 
current, F the applied T ^e absolute temperature, and 
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6, i, and JC are oonatants^ was found to be approximately valid. 
The value of 6 is generally about 1-6 and of i, 3000. Two forms of 
molybdenite, of widely dmering conductivity, may possess different 
struWres. A. A. E. 

Design and Use of Conductivity Cells for Non-aqueous 
Solutions. J. Livinoston R. Morgan and Olive M. Lammebt 
(J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1923, 45, 1692—1706). — ^A study has b^n 
made of the errors inherent in the design and use of conductivity 
cells containing non-platinised electrodes, when employed for non- 
aqueous solutions, and the following general conclusions have been 
drawn. In order to make accurate electrical conductivity measure- 
ments of dilute non-aqueous solutions, some comparison solution 
other than the very dilute aqueous solutions needed should be used, 
since the latter cannot be kept as free from contamination as the 
non-aqueous solutions which are to be measured. A solution of 
potassium chloride diluted with alcohol is suggested as the most 
convenient comparison solution. The change in resistance with a 
change in frequency from 500 to 1000 cycles has been measured 
throughout a wide range of resistances with a number of different 
cells and types of solutions. The results of T^lor and Acree 
(A., 1917, ii, 7, 8) have been confirmed, but the difference in resist- 
ance for small electrodes does not decrease continuously with an 
increase in resistance, but passes through a minimum between 
6,000 and 10,000 ohms. There is not, as Taylor and Acree state, a 
minimum resistance above which a cell may be used with accuracy, 
but an optimum range which may or may not give results sufficiently 
accurate, depending on the accuracy required and the size of the 
electrodes, since as the size of the electrodes increases, the range 
and possible accuracy within the range increase. So choosing the 
cells that the resistance in them is large is not equivalent experi- 
mentally to increasing the size of the electrodes. Cells are designed 
with the aid of Washburn’s equations (A., 1917, ii, 10), which do 
not change in resistance with a change in frequency and which with 
the Washburn type A cell cover the range from 2 X 10“® to 2 x 10“^^ 
reciprocal ohms. The method of cleansing and drying the electrodes 
has been found to be of far greater importance than any of the other 
factors involved, the errors from this source alone oiten being as 
high as 2 — 3%. The usual method of cleansing and drying seemed 
to make the cell, filled with its solution, not a resistance and a 
capacity, but a voltaic cell which gives the effect of an abnormally 
high resistance. A method is given for cleansing the cells which 
has for its underlying principle the production of two electrodes 
having as nearly as possible the same contact potential when 
immersed in the same solution ; it involves scrubbing the electrodes 
after any treatment with an acid cleaning mixture and keeping the 
electrodes short-circuited during all the process of cleaning, dmng, 
and bringing the cell to temperature equilibrium. It is believed 
that the difference in the potential developed by different electrodes 
when subjected to the same treatment accounts for the change in 
resistance with a change in the impressed voltage, and for the fact 
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that some observers have not been able to eliminate the change by 
cleansing them thoroughly whilst others have. The term clean ’’ 
implied to electrical conductivity cells should be more rigidly defined, 
if comparable values are to be obtained by different workers. 

J. F. S* 

Ionisation Potentials of Copper and Silver. A. G. Shbk- 
STONE (Nature^ 1923, 112 , 100). — ^Low voltage arcs have been 
obtained in the vapours of copper and silver. For copper, a voltage 
of 7*8 was found ; for silver, the value was 6-0 volts, with indications 
of a resonance potential at 3*1 volts. A. A. E. 

The Hydrogenation Potential of the Alloxantins. Einar 
Biilmann and Hakon Lund {Ann, Chim,, 1923, [ix], 19 , 137 — 144; 
cf. A., 1921, ii, 372). — Alloxantin being considered as chemically 
analogous to quinhydrone, an attempt was made fo use it for electro- 
chemical purposes in a similar manner. In measuring the potentials 
of alloxantin electrodes against hydrogen electrodes, it was found 
practicable to measure the hydrogenation potential of alloxantin 
and of tetramethylalloxantin. Details of the experimental work 
are given ; the results obtained show for the former substance a 
value of 0*3696 volt and for the latter 0*3657 volt, the measurements 
being made at 18° and under a hydrogen pressure of 760 mm. The 
influence on the hydrogenatipn potential of the replacement of 
hydrogen by methyl is greater m the quinhydrone series than for 
the alloxantins, but the authors point out that in the case of 
quinhydrones a transformation of the ring structure is involved. 

H. J. E. 

Critical Potentials of Thallium Vapour. F. L. Mohler, 
Paul D, Foote, and A. E. Ruark (Science, 1923, 57 , 475 — 477 ; 
cf. A., 1919, ii, 42). — A recalculation of the previous results, the 
1*55 volts collision now being regarded as the first resonance point, 
gives a value of 6*12 volts instead of 7*3 volts as the ionisation 
potential of thallium. This potential has been redetermined by 
Lenard’s method, with suitable correction of the applied potentials, 
and a weighted mean of 6*04±0*1 volts obtained, in agreement with 
6*08 volts corresponding with 2pa=49264. A peculiar type of 
resonance potential (0*96 volt, corresponding with the experimental 
figure, 1*07 volts) is noted, the resonance collision not being followed 
by the emission of the corresponding single-line spectrum ; a 
metastable form of thallium is produced. Ionisation potentials of 
aluminium, gallium, indium, and thallium are predicted, respectively, 
as follows: 2^2 6*960, 5*973, 6-761, 6-082 ; 2/?i :~-6*946, 6*871, 

6*488, 6*120 volts. Resonance potentials are predicted as follows : 
2p^—28 3*129, 3*060, 3*009, 3-269 ; 2pa— 3d .--4-004, 4-294, 4-06, 

4*47 volts ; 2p^—2p^ 0*014, 0-102, 0*273, 0-962 volt. A. A. E. 

Forces at Phase Boundaries. Emil Baur and P. Buechi 
(Sec. trav. chim., 1923, 42 , 656 — 664). — ^The potential differences 
existent at the boundary of two immiscible liquids, such as amyl 
alcohol and water, are oiscussed in connexion with the publish^ 
researches of Baur and Kronmann (A., 1917, ii, 231) and Wild 
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(this voL, ii, 63). Measurements of a number of complicate 
cells containing immiscible liquids are described and the potential 
set up at the teundary of immiscible liquids is evaluated. 

J. F. S. 

The Electrmnotive Polarisation of Platinum. A. V. 

Pamfilov {Bull. Inst. Pdytech. Ivanovo-Voznesenaky 1923, 7, 
68 — 79). — ^The anodic polarisation of platinum and platmised 
electrodes in normal and decinormal sulphuric acid was studied at 
different current densities (0-01 to 0*12 ampere per sq. cm.). 

With the platinum anode, which was a loop of wire 26 mm, long 
and 0-4 mm. in diameter and was kept rotating at 300 to 500 r.p.m., 
the electrode potential rose quickly in the first five minutes, then 
more slowly, reaching a maximum in ten to twenty minutes at a 
current density of 0*& to 0-1 ampere, and two and a half to thi^ 
hours at 0*01 ampere. After a short interruption of the polarising 
current, a different potential is observed and in general the 
numerical values obtained are not constant in different experiments, 
although the general character of the curves is the same. These 
numerical values appear to depend greatly on the previous treat- 
ment of the electrode under observation (action of oxidising or 
reducing agents, cathode polarisation, etc.). 

With a platinised electrode the maximum is attained more slowly 
and the results are more constant; short interruptions of the 
current appear to have no effect on the electrode potential. The 
difference between the potential of the platinised and the solid 
electrode is found to be 0*1 to 0*2 volt, not 0*4 to 0*6 as observed by 
Foerster (A., 1909, ii, 962). 

It is suggested that the results are best explained by the inter- 
action of the surface of the electrode with the gas generated in the 
process of electrolysis, the metal suffering a change from which it 
recovers only after some time ; the question of whether an oxide of 
platinum or a solid solution of the gas in platinum is formed is left 
open. G. A. E. K, 

Electromotive Force Measurements with a Saturated 
Potassium Chloride Bridge or with Concentration Cells with 
a Liquid Junction. Gbobge Scatchard (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1923, 45, 1716 — 1723). — ^A theoretical paper in which it is shown 
that the proof of Fales and Vosburgh (A., 1918, ii, 424) that the 
saturated potassium chloride bridge eliminates liquid junction 
potentials depends on the assumption that in hydrochloric acid 
solution the activities of the two ions are equal ; the proof of Corran 
and Lewis (A., 1922, ii, 691) depends on incompatible formulae for 
the E.M.F. at the two electrodes. An analysis of experimental 
results indicates that the liquid junction potential with saturated 
potassium chloride is not more than 0*001 volt for solutions less 
than O’lJlf, but that it increases rapidly with the concentration for 
hydrochloric acid. There is some theoretical confirmation for the 
assumption that the liquid junction potential with a saturated 
potassium chloride bridge is indeMndent of the sucrose concentra- 
tion if the concentration of electrolyte remains constant, but 
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this substantiation cannot be extended to solutes in general. The 
ordinal^ thermodynamic formula for the E.M.F. of a concentraticui 
cell with transport ignores the transport of water. K this be taken 
into account, the transport number involved is the true and not the 
Hittorf number. Emphasis is laid on the fact that activity measure- 
ments give the activity of the unhydrated ion. An increase in the 
fraction of ions not hydrated gives the simplest explanation of the 
increase of activity coefficients in concentrated solutions. J. F, S. 

Effect of Sucrose on the Activities of certain Ions. J. W. 

CoBRAN (J. Amer. Chem. 8oc., 1923, 45, 1627 — 1636). — By means of 
E.M.F, measurements of potassium chloride concentration cells 
without transport, containing sucrose, the conclusion drawn in a 
previous paper (Corran and Lewis, A., 1922, ii, 691), that the 
potassium- and chloride-ions are soluble in the water of hydration 
of sucrose has been verified. It has been shown that whereas the 
transport number of the potassium-ion in sucrose solutions remains 
constant up to a concentration of 50% sucrose, it appears to increase 
slightly in 60% and 70% solutions. Prom a survey of Hamed’s 
results (A., 1920, ii, 664), it has been shown that the chloride-ion is 
soluble in the water of hydration of accompanying kations. This 
conclusion is therefore analogous to that reached in connexion with 
sucrose. Measurements of the mean activities of barium chloride, 
in the presence of sucrose, by means of the cell without transport, 
have shown that the bariUm-ion, as well as the potassium- and 
chloride-ions, is soluble in the water of hydration of sucrose. Since 
the solubility or otherwise of an ion in water of hydration is of 
primary importance in determining its true concentration in terms 
of available water, Hamed’s extension to any ion of Macinnes’ 
postulate regarding the indeTOndent activity of the chloride-ion in 
solutions of univalent chlorides of the same concentration, is only 
valid for those ions which are soluble in the water of hydmtion of 
secondary solutes (either ions or non-electrolytes) (A., 1919, ii, 
385). J. P. S. 

Behaviour of Cadmium Amalgam in Relationship to the 
Weston Normal Elem e nt. Alfred Schulzs (Z. 'physihcU. 
Ghent., 1923, 105, 177 — ^203). — ^The diagram of condition of cadmium 
amalgam for the concentration range 8% to 15% cadmium, which 
is of importance for the Weston element, has bwn subject^ to a 
revision. The situation of the liquidus curve is confirmed by the 
thermal method and then the composition of the liquid phase is 
confirmed by analysis. The solidus curve could not be determined 
by the thermal method, for apparently too little heat is rendered 
latent in this change, nor was the determination porable bv the 
dilatometric method, which is contrary to the experience of Bijl 
(A., 1908, ii, 6), nor by means of electrical conductivity determin- 
ations. On the other hand, the electromotive behaviour of the 
amalgams aUowed the brano^g point to be definitely fixed in the 
temperature region (f to 25®. These results are in excellent agree- 
ment with the E.M,F. measurements of Bijl at 25 — ^76®, but at 
variance with his dilatometric measurements. In agreement with 
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Smith {National Phys, Lab., Collected Besearohes^ 1910, 6, 137), it 
is shown that the branching temperature, in the concentration range 
examined, lies considerably lower than Cohen has assumed (A., 
1920, ii, 581). It is important that this fact is found whether the 
temperature is rising or falling. According to this, the branching 
point of the 12*6% amalgam used in the Weston cell lies below Or 
so that the assertion of Cohen (Zoc. cit.) with regard to the metasta- 
bility of the normal element is incorrect. The present result is in 
keeping with the bulk of the data obtained for the Weston element 
by the various controlling laboratories. Electrol 3 rtic amalgams 
lead to the same results. Divergences of the E.M.F. of elements 
containing strongly cooled amalgams, as obtained by Smith, can 
be explained by chemical analysis, for the liquid phase of the strongly 
cooled amalgams has a different composition from that of the slowly 
cooled amalgams. Measurements of the electrical conductivity of 
the 14-07% amalgam in the temperature region where the amalgam 
consists of two phases, show a remarkably large temperature 
coefficient. The change in resistance per degree is about 2%, whilst 
for most other metals it is about 4%. J. F. S. 

A Simple Model of a Micro-electrode for Estimation of Ph- 

Gunther Lehmann (Biochem. Z., 1923, 139, 213 — ^215). — A 
micro-electrode is described and figured suitable for the determin- 
ation of the Ph oi a drop of fluid. It works as rapidlv as the large 
electrode and gives values in agreement with the U electrode of 
Michaelis. H. K. 

Gas Electrode. M. Knobel (J. Amer. Chem. 8oc,, 1923, 45, 
1723 — 1724). — A very convenient form of hydrogen or other gas 
electrode which reaches the equilibrium value very quickly is 
described. It consists of a piece of graphite rod 3 mm. in diameter 
and about 3 — 4 cm. long which is bored axially to within 6 mm. of 
the bottom. This is connected with a copper tube of the same 
diameter by a short length of rubber and electrical connexion 
between the two made by a copper spiral. The graphite is platinised 
in the usual way. The measurement is made by leading hydrogen 
at J— 1 atm. pressure into the tube, when it slowly bubbles from the 
graphite surface, thus constituting an extremely good electrode. 
The equilibrium value is reached in one and a half minutes and 
remains constant and is entirely independent of the pressure outside. 

J. F. S. 

The Action of Silica on Electrolytes. Alfred Francis 
Joseph and John Stanley Hancock (T., 1923,123,2022 — ^^25). 

Electrical Properties of Silicic Acid Sols. W. Grundmann 
{Kdll, Chem. Beihefte, 1923, 18, 197 — ^222). — ^The change in silicic 
acid sols has been investigated by means of determinations of the 
amount of silicic acid carried by an electrical current and by deter- 
minations of the reduction of the electrical conductivity of hydro- 
chloric acid in presence of varying quantities of the sol. It is shown 
that the chaise of the silicic acid particles in an hydrochloric acid 
solution of silicic acid changes when the solution is kept for smne 
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time. In the first few dajrs, the charge becomes more negative 
and after five to ten days reaches a maximum, after which it becomes 
more positive. In the case of solutions from 0*0002 to 0*0004A^- 
hydroehloric acid, the charge changes its sign twice. The maximum 
is reached earlier the smaller the concentrations of acid. The sol 
without the addition of acid exhibits a change toward the positive 
side . The diminution of the electrical conductivity increases steadily 
with time and after five to ten days a value is reached which remains 
steady for weeks if no coagulation takes place. When coagulation 
commences, the diminution increases very much. The diminution 
of the electrical conductivity depends on the concentration of the 
silicic acid, the concentration of the hydrochloric acid, the age of 
the sol, and the purity of the sol. With increasing age of the sol, 
the adsorption in concentrated sols decreases slowly, but increases 
in dilute sols and after a few days a dilute sol may show a larger 
diminution than a concentrated sol. J. P. S. 

Electro-difiiision (Ionic Migration). Alpeed Gillet (Ccmpt, 
rmd., 1923, 177, 261 — ^263). — Electrolysis of sodium sulphate 
solution containing suflScient gelatin to form a stiff jelly was 
effected and after some time the jelly was cut into sections parallel 
with the electrodes. Each portion was then analysed and the 
following conclusions were drawn from the results obtained. The 
current appears to be carried by the kation only, and towards 
the anode there is a movenlelit, not only of sulphate-ions, but of 
all the molecules present in the solution. A species of equilibrium 
is established in which one molecule of sodium sulphate is equiv- 
alent to two of sulphuric acid at the anode and three molecules 
of sodium hydroxide to one of sodium sulphate at the cathode. 
Numerous secondary effects occur, but it is stated that none of 
these is sufficient to affect the conclusions to any serious extent. 

H. J. E. 

A Cataphoretic Apparatus for Small Quantities. A. von 

Szent-6y5rgyi (Biochem, Z., 1923, 139, 74 — 76). — ^A cataphoretic 
apparatus is pictured and describe suitable for small quantities 
of liquid. It is based on the Landsteiner-Pauli-Michaelis macro- 
apparatus. H. K. 

Magnetic Properties of Gadolinium Ethyl Sulphate at Low 
Temperatures. L. G. Jackson and H. iLimeblingh Onnss 
{CompL rend,, 1923, 177, 154 — 158). — Gadolinium ethyl sulphate, 
Gd(S 04 Et) 3 , 9 H 20 , is an example of a strongly diluted paramagnetic 
substance. At temperatures from the or&iary one to 14*56° K, 
the Curie Law (JL,„3r=const.) is obeyed. The susceptibility is 
independent of the field applied, so that the substance is purely 
paramagnetic. Further, crystals of gadolinium ethyl sulphate 
are magnetically isotropic. E, E. T. 

Paramagnetism and Atomic Structure. A. Dauvillibb 
(Comp^, f€^., 1923, 176, 1802 — 1805). — ^The author has inter- 
I»:eted the results obtained by Cabrera (A., 1922, ii, 469), assuming 
that paramagnetism is due to two causes acting singly or together, 
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(a) the presence of surface electrons, and (6) of internal electrons in 
incompletely furnished layers. Such elements as silicon, sulphur, 
germanium, selenium, tin, and tellurium, although possessing the 
same surface structure as those of the titanium and chromium 
type, are diamagnetic by reason of their electro-negative character. 
In the oases of scandium and copper, agreement with Cabrera’s 
magnetic moments is good, whilst for the rare earths the two 
symmetrical magnetic moment curves (cerium-europium and sam- 
arium-lutecium) are in accordance with the fact that internal 
dissymmetry is at a maximum in neodymium and dysprosium. 

H. J. E. 

A Rapidly-constructed, Cheap, Internally-wound Electric 
Furnace. Hubert Forestier {Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 
999 — 1000). — ^About 4 m. of nichrome wire are wound on a metal 
tube, 3 — 4: cm. diameter, and the coil is covered with a layer of 
alundum cement 1 — 2 mm. thick. This is dried, placed in the 
axis of an asbestos mould about 10 — 12 cm. diameter, and the 
annular space filled with quick setting cement. The whole is 
then surrounded with a layer of about 3 — 4 cm. of asbestos wool, 
the metal tube is withdrawn, and the furnace is ready for use. 
The furnace described may be heated to 1000° in thirty minutes, 
and cools to 100° in one and a half hours. Its power consumption 
is about i kw, (4*6 amperes at 110 volts). H. H. 

Therxnoreg^ulator for Electric Furnaces. Jean Solabi 
{Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 1000 — 1004). — ^The apparatus 
described consists essentially of a differential air thermometer 
with mercury as the moving liquid. One bulb is maintained at a 
constant temperature and the other is placed in a small auxiliary 
furnace of copper tube connected in series with the main furnace. 
The tube containing the mercury is provided with three platinum 
contacts so arranged in connexion with a resistance and a swinging 
pommutator that automatic regulation of the current passing 
through the furnace is secured. If Q be the thermal capacity, 
B the radiating power, and G the conductivity of the tube carrying 
the heating coil of the main furnace, and q, r, and c the same 
constants for the small one, then temperature control to within 
±5° may be obtained by making Qjq very large, B/r very small 
(but r must not be too great), and C[c very small (c may be very 
large). H. H. 

Theory of the Temperature Variation of the Specific Heat 
of Hydrogen. E. C. Kemble and J. H. Van Vlbck {Physical 
Bev.y 1923, 21, 653 — 661). — ^New empirical formulas for speciSc 
heats between 300° and 2300° K are : for hydrogen, c„=4*87+ 
0*639 Xl0“%+0‘146xl0“®^2; for water vapour, c„=6-03+4*2x 
10”%— 4*07x 10'^^+l*95xl0~®^^. The following constants of 
the hydrogen molecule are computed : nuclear spacing, 0*488 X 
10r«om.; moment of inertia, 1*976x10”^^ gm.cm.*; wave-length 
con©q)onding with normal vibration, 2*05 /i. A corrected cal* 
eolation of the rotational and vibrational specif heat of an elastic 
model of a diatomic gas molecule is presented. A. A. E. 
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Same Solidiflcatiaa Curves of Binary Systems. Miohsi.b 
Ohta {J. Amer. Ohm. 8oe., 1923, 45, 1725 — 1727 ; Jambs M. Bbu. 
{ibid., 1727). — Polemical: Oioa answers Bell’s oiitioism of his 
interpretation of solidification curves of binary systems (cf. Giua, 
A., 1914, i, 817 ; Bell, A., 1921, i, 330); to this &11 replira. 

J. P. S. 

Cryoscopic Measurements with Nitrobenzene. Hugh 
Mbpwyit ^bbbts and Charles R. Bury (T., 1923, 123, 2037 — 
2043). 

Sintering : Its Nature and Cause. Robert Christie Smith 
(T., 1923, IM, 2088—2094). 

Application of Thermodynamical Principles to the Time 
Rates of Chemical Chants and Vaporisation. Shizixwo 
Sano {Japan. J. Phya., 1922, 1, 69—69). — ^By the use of thermo- 
dynamic potential functions, a mathematical expression is derived 
for the law of mass action in a form applicable to the case of con- 
centrated solutions in which electrol 3 ^ic ions may be present. In 
the case of the evaporation of a liquid, when the fiuz of kinetic 
energy and the effect of viscosity are taken into account, the 
assumption that the pressure of the vapour evaporating from the 
liquid is equal to that of the saturated vapour in equilibrium with 
the liquid phase appears to contradict thermodynamic principles. 

J. S. Q. T. 

Vapour Tensions of Mixtures of Hydrochloric Acid and 
Water. N. Yanhakis (Cowipt. rend., 1923, 177, 174 — 176 ; of. (Lord) 
Rayleigh, A., 1903, ii, 59 ; !&tes and Kirsohman, A., 1920, ii, 88). — 
A determination of the boiling-point isotherm (50°) for the above 
mixtures. Pressures were measured by Regnault’s method, as 
modified by Zawidsky (A., 1901, ii, 6). The composition of liquid 
and gaseous phases was determined in each case, eleven different 
mixtures being examined, of hydrogen chloride percentage 0 to 28*7. 

E. E. T. 

The Anal 3 rtical Study of Vaporisation. Damiens (Ana. 
Chim., 1923, [ix], 19, 179 — 185). — A description of the experi- 
mental methods used in the work previously published (this vol., 
ii, 316). The results obtained show different types of vaporisation 
phenomena in the cases studied, (a) no intermediate compound 
IS formed as in the system tellurium tetraiodide-tellurium, (o) one 
intermediate compound is formed as in the B 3 rstems tellurium tetra- 
bromide-tellurium and tellurium tetrachloride-tellurium. Here the 
mean composition of the vapour is that of the intermediate sub- 
stance, but only when the mixtures heated are within definite 
composition limits. The rate of vaporisation is at a maximum 
in the neighbourhood of the point corresponding with the ocanpo- 
sitimi of the intermediate compound, but somewhat displaoed in 
the direction of the more volatUe dE the original substan^. The 

S neial conclusion is drawn that in a binary system in equilibrium 
^ solid state, if endothermic reaction Mtween the two original 
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substances can take place, the vapour given off may have the 
composition of the resulting substance with or without that of the 
more volatile of the two original substances. H. J. E. 

An Electrical Fuse for a Calorimetric Bomb. P. V. Zolo- 
tarev (Bull, Inst, Polytech, Ivanovo-Voznesensk, 1923, 7, 117 — 
118). — ^Ilie usual method of firing the combustible material in the 
bomb has been improved by using a platinum wire 5 cm. long 
and 0’5 mm. in diameter fixed in such a way that the fiame of 
the burning substance does not impinge upon it during the process 
of combustion. A current of known strength is passed through 
the wire, allowing the necessary correction to be made ; a second 
wire, of the same dimensions, is inserted into the outer circuit of 
the calorimeter and serves to indicate when a suitable temperature 
has been attained. It is found that a fuse of this kind does not 
melt and can be used almost indefinitely. G. A. R. K. 

Heat of Formation of Solid Solutions. G. Bruni (Bull, 8oc, 
chim,, 1923, [iv], 33, 907 — 908). — A r(‘])lv to Landrieu (this vol., 
ii, 535). ‘ H. H. 

Elevation of the Critical Solution Temperature by the 
Addition [of other Substances]. Carl Drucker (Rec, trav, 
chim,, 1923, 42, 552 — 555), — ^The elevation of the critical solution 
temperature of aniline-hexane by the addition of various quantities 
of water, urethane, benzil, benzamide, and thiocarbanilide has been 
determined. The same quantity has been determined for the binary 
system carbon disulphide-methyl alcohol by the addition of water, 
diphenylamine, carbamide, succinic acid, potassium chloride and 
bromide, sodium iodide, mercuric chloride, and barium chloride. 
The results show that the molecular elevation of the critical solution 
temperature is specific for each of the added substances. Reasons 
for the absence of colligativc relationships in this property are 
discussed. J. F. S. 

Special Case of Fictitious Volume Change in Solution 
Equilibria. Ernst Cohen, Wilhelma A. T. de Meester, and 
A. L. Th. Mobsveld (Bee. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 779 — 783). — In 
the determination of the fictitious volume change, which occurs 
in the solution equilibrium of the system tetrachloroethane-naphth- 
alene, using the methods previously described (this vol., ii, 537), 
it has been found that the specific volume is a linear function of 
the concentration. Such a relationship has not hitherto been 
observed. The fictitious volume change has been determined in 
several ways and in this case it is shown to be independent of the 
solvent employed. J. F. S. 

Upper Range of the Quartz Fibre Manometer. Albert 
Srraoub Coolidgb (J. Amer. Chem. Soc,, 1923, 45, 1637—1643).— 
A form of bifilar quartz fibre manometer is described, from which 
troublesome harmonic vibrations are eliminated. A method is 
described by which the instrument may be read up to pressures 
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of 0*1 to 1 mm., depending on the gas used. The method involyes 
calibration over the whole range with a permanent gas and a 
McLeod gauge at relatively high pressure, or a knowledge of the 
viscosity of the gas. So extended, the range of the instrument 
overlaps that of the McLeod gauge, even with easily condensible 
vapours. It is suggested that the manometer may be used to 
determine molecular weights of gases at very low pressures. 

J. F. S. 

The Coefficient of Viscosity of Helium and the Coefficients 
of Slip of Helium and Oxygen by the Constant Deflection 
Methc^. M. N. States (Physical Rev., 1923, 21, 662—671). — 
For helium, 17^=1962*3x10“’ (probably ±0*1%). The coefficients 
of slip of helium and oxygen, respectively, are, for the unpolished 
silver oxide surface, {’®=123xl0“’, 61*1 X 10"’; for the polished 
surface, 160x10“’, 64*6x10“’. ' A. A. E. 

Measurements of the Viscosity and Surface Tension of 
Viscous Liquids at High Temperatures. Edward W. Wash- 
burn (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 686—693). — ^The author describes 
methods whereby the viscosity and surface tension of very viscous 
liquids (glasses) may be determined at high temperatures. Viscosity 
is measured by a modification of Margules’s method of rotating 
cylinders. The cylinders employed were made of hard, dense porce- 
lain, and the apparatus was standardised by means of very viscous 
solutions of dextrose. It is shown that the viscosity is given by 
the usual formula r)=KW/8, where W is the weight required to 
give the rotating cylinder 8 revolutions per minute, and is a 
constant. This constant is only strictly constant up to viscosities 
of 1,000 poises but for higher viscosities it varies with the viscosity. 
A curve has been constructed to express this variation by plotting 
log rj against W /8, from which the viscosity can be read directly 
V'hen the value of WI8 is known for any glass. The errors arising 
from variations of the two cylinders have been discussed and 
evaluated. The results for a number of glasses are expressed as 
a series of curves made by plotting log 77 against the temperature. 
From the projection of curves from a solid model, a series of 
isohoms (iso, equal, kommi, gum) are produced for a series of glasses, 
which give the compositions having the same viscosity. 

A new method is described for the measurement of surface tension ; 
this consists in suspending a cylinder of platinum foil by means of 
a sensitive spiral spring above the surface of the molten glass. 
The position of a pointer attached below the spring is read by 
means of a cathetometer. The furnace is then raised by means 
of a screw until the surface of the glass just touches the cylinder, 
which is immediately drawn into the glass by the force of surface 
tension until these forces are balanc^ b^ the extension of the 
spring. The position of the pointer is agam read. A constant of 
the apparatus is required before the results can be evaluated, 
and this is obtained by means of liquids of known surface tension, 
such as water, benzene, and specially prepared viscous liquids. 
The surface tension is plotted on solid diagrams and the curves 
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are project^ to give a series of iaoepikUic lines. A set of such 
curves obtained from a series of molten glasses is given in the praer. 

J. F, S. 

Surface Phenomena in Sucrose Solutions. Baymond 
Rbnabd Butlbe (T., 1923, 123, 2060—2065). 

Gibbs’s Theorem of Surface Tension applied to Sodium 
Abietate Solutions. Rudolf Lorenz (KolMd Z., 1923, 33, 
16 — 18). — ^The measured surface tension of solutions of sodium 
abietate, which have been aged for five hours, have been com- 
pared with the calculated surface concentration of freshly (^uted 
solutions of the same salt, obtained according to Gibbs’s principle 
and a remarkable parallelism between the two sets of values 
obtained. J* F. S. 

Temperature Coefficient of the Molecular Surface Energy 
of some Substances with Very Long Carbon Chains. Rudolf 
S oHENCK and Mama Kintzingbr (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 769 — 
764). — ^The authors have discussed the temperature coefificient 
of the molecular surface energy and show that the measurement 
of this quantity does not allow conclusions to be drawn as to the 
degree of association of the substances concerned. A normal 
value for this factor (2’12) allows the conclusion that the sub- 
stance concerned is normal, but a high value does not necessarily 
mean that the substance is associated. It is shown that the 
geometrical form of the molecule, presence of tautomerides, and 
many other causes in addition to the temperature have a strong 
infiuence on the molecular surface energy. The surface tension 
of 7i-hexacosane, n-myricyl alcohol, and w-hexacontane has been 
determined at a series of temperatures from 91*7° to 190’6° by the 
capillary rise method and the molecular surface energy and the 
temperature coefficient have been calculated. The following data 
are recorded : ?i-hexacosane 0*7560, y (dynes) 24*79, y (Mjd)^ 
1529*6 eigs, fc(mean) 3*91 ergs; n-m 3 rfcyl alcohol 0*7773, 
y 26*17, y(Mld)^^ 1787*0, A; (mean) 4*21; n-hexacontane 
0*7465, y 6*366, y(Af/d)®^ 2621*8, k (mean) 5*46, The high values 
of k are discussed in connexion with the long carbon chains of 
these compounds. According to the Baeycr theoiy these three 
comx>ounds must be constructed as spirals with 5, 6, and 12 turns, 
respectively, numbers which are in the same order as the values 
of k. J. F. S. 

Density of Accumulation in the Adsorption of Silver-ions 
by Silver Bromide. K. Fajans and W. Frankenbubgbb (Z. 
physikal. Chem,, 1923, 105, 255 — ^272). — ^The adsorption of silver- 
ions from a solution of silver nitrate of fixed concentration by silver 
bromide has been investigated by determining the total surface 
of the silver bromide from the number of particles in a colloidal 
solution shortly before its coagulation and the amount of adsorbed 
silver-ions from the divergence between the Mohr and the Gay- 
Lussac titration methods. It is shown that in the a^orption 
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equilibrium with a sUver-ioii solution of the concentration l*8x 
10’® mol./litre in the presence of potassiiun nitrate, approximately 
every fourth to every tenth bromine-ion of the silver bromide 
surface adsorbs one extra silver-ion. J. F. S. 

Adsorption. I. Adsorption of Ions by Freshly Precipi- 
tated and Air-dried Manganese Dioxide. N. 6. Chattebji 
and N. R. Dhae {KoUoid Z., 1923, 33 , 18 — ^29). — ^The adsorption 
of silver nitrate, copper sulphate and chloride, ferric sulphate and 
chloride, calcium chloride and nitrate, strontium chloride, barium 
chloride, uranium nitrate, nickel nitrate, potassium alum, aluminium 
sulphate, zinc sulphate and chloride, magnesium sulphate and chloride, 
cadmium chloride and sulphate, cobalt chloride, manganese sulphate 
and chloride, cerium nitrate, and thorium nitrate from solution by 
hydrated manganese dioxide has been investigated under varying 
conditions. The results show that the larger the valency of the 
kation the smaller is the adsorption ; thus the atomic ad^o^tion 
is silver 0*0015, barium 0*00033, zinc 0*00023, iron and aluminium 
0*0001. These facts are in keeping with the Hardy-Schulze rule. 
It is also shown that for a given amount of electrolyte the adsorp- 
tion increases \iith the dilution, but the adsorption is the same 
whether a dilute solution is taken or a concentrated solution con- 
taining the same amount of dissolved electrolyse and diluted after 
equilibrium is set up. The adsorbed quantity is not directly pro- 
portional to the amount of adsorbent. The influence of time and 
temperature is exceedingly small. The effect of the addition of a 
neutral salt on the adsorption is small, but measurable; thus 
.A^-sodium chloride has no effect on the adsorption of copper, but 
ammonium chloride reduces the adsorption. The adsorption of 
ions is discussed generally. J. F. S. 

Adsorption. II. Adsorption of Compounds and Quali- 
tative Analysis. R. Dhae, K. C. Sen, and N. G. Chattebji 
(Kolloid Z., 1923, 33 , 29 — 31 ; cf. preceding abstract). — ^The adsorp- 
tion of salts by various precipitates used in qualitative analysis 
has been investigated. It is shown that strontium sulphate adsorbs 
iron in large quantities, aluminium and chromium to a smaller 
extent, nickel, cobalt, and copper still less, and mercury not at all. 
Barium and calcium sulphat^ adsorb notable quantities of iron; 
iron, aluminium, and chromium phosphates adsorb detectable 
quantities of calcium ; aluminium, chromium, and ferric hydroxides 
adsorb measurable quantities of cobalt, nickel, zinc, and cadmium, 
but do not adsorb silver. Calcium, barium, and strontium 
carbonates carry down with them magnesium salts whether the 
precipitation is effected hot or cold. The addition of barium 
nitrate to a solution of lead sulphate in ammonium acetate gives 
a precipitate of barium sulphate containing much lead sulphate. 
The addition of freshly precipitated copper hyd^xide to ferric 
chloride or potassium alum causes the precipitation of iron or 
aluminium hydroxide with solution of the copper hydroxide, but 
the precipitate contains some copper. The oxalates of calcium, 
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strontium, and barium carry down with them iron and magnesium. 
Iron is carried down by both calcium citrate and calcium benzoate. 

J. P. S. 

Nature of the Adsorption Process. I. A. Fodob [with B. 
Sohobnfbld] (K6U, Chem, Beihefte, 1923, 18, 77—128). — ^Prom 
observations on sols of Congo-rubin, Congo-red, night-blue, and 
alkali-blue it is shown that analogously to the proteins two kinds 
of cataphoric transference take place side by side, and consequently 
two types of carriers of electric charges must be present. Of these, 
one is the enhydrone, the characteristic of which is its migration 
under a potential drop against water. The other carriers are those 
which migrate against solutions of electrolytes but not against 
water ; these constitute the ekhydones. Both kinds may be present 
in definite concentrations. These latter carriers have an increased 
power of adsorption on charcoal over the first type. J. F. S. 

Effect of Hydrogen-ion Concentration on Adsorption of 
Dyes by Wool and Mordants. 0. Reinmuth and Neil E. 
Gordon {Ind, Eng, Chem,, 1923, 15, 818). — The adsorption of 
Orange II and other dyes by alumina and similar mordants is 
considerably affected by small changes in the hydrogen-ion 
concentration ; there is also sometimes a marked change in colour. 
In the example quoted, adsorption decreases rapidly as Py rises 
from 3-6 to 54. The results obtained with wool confirm those 
given by Briggs and Bull (this vol., ii, 58). E. H. R. 

The Physico-chemical Bases of Vital Permeability. III. 

R. Brinkman and A. von Szbnt-Gyorgyi (Biochem, Z., 1923, 
139, 274 — ^279; cf. this vol., i, 974). — The authors have studied 
the spreading of capillary active substanc(‘R on the surface of water 
in connexion with the theory of nerve conduction. For this pur- 
pose, a horizontal tube 1*25 m. long and 2 cm. wide is half filled 
with pure water of surface tension 74-5. A platinum ring attached 
to a torsion balance touches the water at one end and the torsion 
is adjusted to 72*5, so that when the surface tension is lowered by 
2 dynes the platinum ring and water become separated. At 
various distances along the tube, quantities of 0-0001 to 0-001 c^c. 
of capillary active substances can be dropped on to the water surface 
by means of a tine pipette operated by a rubber membrane. Records 
are taken electrically. It was found that methyl or ethyl alcohol, 
ether, light petroleum, paraffin, glycerol, pyridine, or alkaloids did 
not spread on the surface in such a way as to free the ring. Hexoic, 
decoic, oleic, and a-hydroxybutyric acids and sodium oleate spread 
over the surface with constant velocity and releatsed the ring. 
Using an alcoholic solution of oleic acid, the minimum quantity 
of oleic acid required to free the ring was found and this corre- 
sponded with a film on the whole surface of 0-2 fifi thickness, or one 
molecule thick. H. K. 

Improvements in the Mode of Measurement of Osmotic 
Pressure. Arthur Grollman and J. C. W. Frazer (J, Amer, 
Chem. Soc.i 1923, 4f5, 1710 — 1716 ). — A number of improvements 
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in the preparation of cells for the measurement of osmotic pressure 
are described. The pores of cells are filled with some insoluble 
material which gives additional support for the membrane. The 
filling material, which is generally magnesium silicate, is produced 
in situ by diffusion of the necessary solutions or electrolytically, 
and, after washing, the cell is baked at 1000 — 1450°. The most 
rapid results are obtained when the membrane is deposited by a 
modification of the Pfeiffer method instead of by electrolysis. 
This is carried out by filling the air-free cell with Jlf -copper sulphate, 
and placing it in a beaker of water until the electrolyte has diffused 
through the walls. It is then washed on the outside and the water 
replaced by a ilf -solution of potassium ferrocyanide and the arrange- 
ment left over-night. A cell so prepared will give the equilibrium 
osmotic pressure in a very few minutes after introducing the solu- 
tion. It is also shown that a water interferometer serves as the 
most suitable pressure gauge for the measurement of osmotic 
pressure. A number of modifications in the construction of such 
a gauge are described (cf. Adams, A., 1915, ii, 478; Cohen and 
Bruins, this voL, ii, 118). J. F. S. 

Kinetic Theory of the Laws of Osmotic Pressure of Strong 
Electroless. P. Debye (Itec, trav. chim,, 1923, 42, 597 — 604). — 
A theoretical paper in which on the basis of the kinetic theory, the 
author has deduced expressions for the osmotic pressure of strong 
electrolytes. J. F. S. 

Aqueous Solutions. Origin of Osmotic Effects. Camille 
Gillbt (Conipt rend., 1923, 177, 257 — ^258). — ^The author claims 
priority over Armstrong (this vol., ii, 542) and Kling and Lassieur 
(this vol., ii, 543), but points out that the results obtained by these 
workers, independently in each case, have considerable corroborative 
value. He gives a summary of his views and mentions results to 
which they have led, enumerating researches based on them (cf. A., 
1909, ii, 388; 1910, ii, 381 ; 1912, ii, 1043). H. J. E. 

Mutual Solubility Curve of Two Liquids in the Region of 
the Critical Solution Point. J. E. Vebschaffblt (Rec. trav. 
(Mm., 1923, 42, 683 — 685 ). — K theoretical paper, in which, making 
use of the experimental results of Michels (A., 1922, ii, 486) on the 
mutual solubility of t^obutyl alcohol and water, the author has 
shown that the mutual solubility in the region of the critical solution 
temperature can be represented by an equation of the same type 
as has previously been ei^loyed to express the change of density 
near the critical point, liie formula in the present case has the 
form log (arg— a:j)=:l*330-f0-315 log (te—t), where and are the 

concentrations of the two co-existing phases at temperature t and 
is the critical solution temperature. J. F. S. 

Investigation of the Molecular Form by Means of Crystal- 
line Liquids. D. VoblIndeb (Z. physih^. Chem., 1923, 105, 
211 — ^254). — ^A resume of fifty-four dissertations published at 
Halle since 1902. It is shown that the formation of supercooled 
liquids, in the case of organic compounds, is favoured by those 
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constitutive influences which oppose the formation of liquid crystals, 
namely, branched chains, uneven number of side -chain groups, 
and meta- and ortho-substitution. If the properties of crystallme 
liquids be taken as the manifestation of molecular arrangement, 
then in all probability the phenomena of supercooling of amorphous 
liquids may be taken as being characteristic of a lack of molecular 
regularity. If the molecules of an amorphous melt are regarded 
as in motion, then it must follow that linear or symmetrical molecules 
must more easily produce a space lattice than those containing 
branched chains or in general an unsymmetrical structure. Other 
conditions may have an influence on the crystalline arrangement, 
but the molecular form is of greatest importance in the supercooling 
phenomena. J. F. S. 

Molecular and Crystal Symmetry. T. V. Barker (Natvre, 
1923, 112, 96; cf. this voL, ii, 388). — A reply to Shearer and 
Astbury (this voL, ii, 468). A. A. E. 

Historical Development of the Idea of the Universality 
of the Colloidal Condition, together with some Data from the 
History of the Extension of the Conception Colloidal Condition 
in Reference to its Compass and Contents. P. P. von Weimarn 
{Koll. Chem. Bcihejie, 1923, 18, 16i) — 196).— 'An historical discussion 
of the extent of the domain of colloid olieniistry. J. F. S. 

Myricyl Alcohol Jellies. E. H. Buchner [liec. irav. chim,, 
1923, 42, 787 — 789). — The solubility of myricyl alcohol in amyl 
alcohol and chloroform has been determined at a number of temper- 
atures and the solubility curve eonstnicted. It is shown that the 
solubility curves after rising rapidly to 40° and 60°, respecti vely, then 
rise toward the melting point of myricyl alcohol and do not show any- 
thing approaching an horizontal part. This proves that in the liquid 
state myricyl alcohol is com 2 >letely miscible with chloroform and 
amyl alcohol. Consequently, the evidence in favour of the emulsion 
theory of jelly structure is lost. The experiments show that the 
jelly of myricyl alcohol is a conglomerate of very fine crystals which 
retains a large quantity of liquid in the meshes. J. F. S. 

Electrolytic Dissociation of lonisable Colloids. A. G yemant 
{Kolloid Z., 1923, 33, 9 — 15). — ^A theoretical paper in which hypo- 
theses concerning the characteristic properties of the dispersed 
particles of ionisable colloids are put forward, which enable the 
connexion between the size of the particles and the quantity of the 
adsorbed ions, and also the electric charge, to be determined. On 
the basis of this hypothesis, the law of mass action has been applied 
to weak colloidal acids and bases and the divergence of the dis- 
sociation relationships of these substances compared with those 
of molecular dispersed electrolytes. J. F. S. 

Protective Colloids. XIII. Semen ceratonice siliqum as 
Protective Colloid. I. General Colloid Chemical Investi- 

r tion of Carob Bean Extract. A. Gutbier, E. Locher, and 
Kbbibl (Kdloid 1923, 33, 37— 39).— A stable extract of 
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earob beans may be prepared by crashing the beans, washing 
repeatedly with cold water, and then extracting 30 g. of the material 
for two to three days with a litre of water saturated with chloroform, 
at 60 — 60°. The extract is amber-coloured and is comparatively 
stable; an aqueous extract, however, is not at all stable. The 
extract has powerful reducing properties and decreases in viscosity 
on keeping. The viscosity increases with increasing concentration, 
and decreases with increasing temperature ; it is unchanged by the 
addition of dilute hydrochloric acid (0*29%) and by sodium hydroxide 
(0*29%). The addition of 0*29% of sodium chloride causes a slight 
increase in viscosity. The colloid is negatively charged and under 
a potential of 110 volts it migrates to the anode. J. F. S. 

Protective Colloids. XIV. Norgine as Protective Colloid. 

A. Gutbier, E. Sauer, and G. Kroner (Kalloid Z., 1923, 33, 
92 — ^98). — The properties of norgine and its suitability as a pro- 
tective colloid have been investigated. Norgine is the ammonium 
sodium salt of laminaric acid and is obtained from seaweed 
(Laminaria digifata and SaccJiarimis digitatus). A full account of 
the colloidal properties of the substance is given. J. P. S. 

Emulsions of Mineral Oil with Soap and Water : The 
Biterfacial Film. Edward L. Griffin (J. Amer. Chem, 8oc,, 
i923, 45, 1648 — 1657). — Eipulsions of kerosene in solutions of 
sodium and potassium oleate, palmitate, and stearate have been 
invt‘sligat('d. 'I'lie quantity of soap in the interfaee and in each 
liquid ijhase has been determined. The results show that, in an 
emulsion of a mineral oil with soap and water, part of the soap is 
hydrolysed, the fatty acid being dissolved by the oil droplets and 
the free alkali remaining in the aqueous solution. The fatty acids 
may be prevented from dissolving in the oil by the addition of an 
excess of alkali. Part of the soap forms unimolecular films round 
the oil droplets. The average areas occupied by each molecule of 
sodium oleate, potassium stearate, and potassium palmitate were 
found to be 48, 27, and 30x10'^® sq. cm., respectively. These 
areas agree rather closely with those found for the corresponding 
fatty acids in imimolecular films on the surface of water (Langmuir, 
A., 1917, ii, 19, 525). In the case when suflBcient soap is not present 
to form a unimolecular film, the emulsion is not stable. When 
an excess of soap is used, this remains in the aqueous solution. 

J. F. S. 

Adhesion Forces in Solutions. II. Coagulation of Coarse 
Suspensions. Sergius Wosnessbnsky (Kdloid Z., 1923, 33, 
32—^4; cf. A., 1922, ii, 350). — ^The sedimentation of suspensions 
of kaolin, antimony trioxide, and aluminium hydroxide in the 
presence of a number of electrolytes and mixtures of electrolytes 
has been investigated. The experiments show that the coagulation 
of coarse suspensions can only be brought about by the simul- 
taneous action of bi- or ter- valent metals and an alkali hydroxide. 
The adsorption of the electrolytes on the surface of the suspended 
particles causes the formation of difficultly soluble hydroxides, 
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whereby the properties of the suspended particles are entirely 
changed and this can bring about a change in the cohesive and 
adhesive forces. The presence of substances which hinder the 
hydroxide formation disturbs the coagulation. J. F. S. 

Rhythmic Banded Film Precipitates on the Surface of 
Liquids. II. A. Janek {KoUoid Z., 1923, 33, 86 — 89; cf. this 
voL, ii, 395). — ^The formation of film precipitates on the surface of 
semi-solid solutions of gelatin containing potassium dichromate 
by silver nitrate has been investigated. It is shown that the 
band formation is independent of the concentration within the 
limits of the concentration used, 0-03 to 0-30 g. of potassium di- 
chromate in 30 c.c. of 3-3% gelatin solution. The band formation 
has a definite structure and its thickness increases with the thick- 
ness of the gelatin layer on which it is formed, but in thicker layers 
it is shown to form only on the surface of the gelatin layer. 

J. F. S. 

The Significance of Displacement of Equilibrium. Albebt 
Colson {Compt. rend,, 1923, 177, 184 — 186). — ^This law (that of 
Opposition of Reaction to Action), as far as solubility relationships 
are concerned (cf. this vol., ii, ^3) cannot be verified when the 
solubility or the heat of solution is small. With concentrated 
solutions difficulties have arisen owing to the tendency to ignore 
the volume of the dissolved solute, for this volume may be of the 
same order as that of the solvent. The classical law can be applied 
in the case of solutions of ice in alcohol at low temperatures, but 
fails when the contraction volume (due to ice passing into water) 
becomes of the same order as that of the alcohol. The author 
concludes that in a saturated solution the variation of the con- 
centration is neither always, nor exclusively, controlled by the heat 
of solution, even at a fixed pressure. E. E. T. 

The Mass Law and Statistical Equilibrium. Wobth H. 
Bodebush {Science, 1923, 57, 358 — ^359). — It is as fallacious to 
apply the mass law to too dilute solutions as to too concentrated 
solutions (cf. Neuhausen, this vol., ii, 396. The precipitated 
mercuric sulphide probably being in statistical equilibrium with 
the solution, the absolute number of mercuric- and sulphide-ions 
per c.c. must be very gimt). Since ions are shown to exist as such 
in a cr 3 r 8 tal, the mechanism of reaction between solids and solutions 
does not differ from reaction in solution. A. A. E. 

The Trajectories of Crystallisation in Chemical Equili- 
brium Dia^ax^. N. S. Kuenakov and S. F. Shemtschushni 
{BuU, Acad, Sci, Ruaa., 1918, 1855 — 1858). — In connexion with 
results obtained by other authors in experimental work covering 
the isothermic crystallisation of the mutual system : 2NaCl+ 
MgS 04 =Na 2 S 04 +MgCl 2 from aqueous solutions at 25°, it is stated 
that both the isothermic and isotonic diagrams of equilibrium, 
together with all derived diagrams representing the correlations 
between composition and properties, may be considered as polyhedra 
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to which the rule of Euler : a(^comers)-~ ai(edges)+a2(faces)— 2=0, 
is generally applicable. Polyhedra of this type can be reduced to 
an open complex tree by removing n lines, where n equals a,— oo+l, 
and this reduction may be pushed further until the simple tree of 
crystallisation of two phases (or two salts) is left. They can also be 
projected upon the surface of a globe, hy drawing lines from the 
centre of the globe through the comers of the polyhedron. These 
axes form the invariants of each system, whilst the polyhedric 
S3n8tems projected by them can be treated by means of the theory 
of algebraic groups. Chemical Abstracts. 

Equilibrium in the System of the Four Components Sul- 
phuric Acid, Ammonium Sulphate, Lithium Sulphate, and 
Water at 30°. G. C. A. van jDobp {Rec, trav, chim., 1923, 42, 
766 — 774). — ^The four three-component systems made up from the 
four components named in the title have been investigated by 
Schreinemakers and Cocheret (A., 1906, ii, 424) and van Dorp 
(A., 1914, ii, 114). The results of these investigations together 
with some new solubility determinations with the four components 
are combined and the complete equilibrium diagram of the system is 
constructed. J. F. S. 

Equilibrium between Water, Potassium Chloride, Potass- 
ium Nitrate, Calcium Chloride, and Calcium Nitrate. Jean 
Barbaudy {Rec. trav. chim.y 1923, 42, 638 — 642). — ^The heterogeneous 
equilibrium Ca(N03)2+2KCl ^ 2KN03+CaC]2 has been inves- 
tigated. Solubility equilibria of the ternary systems HoO-KCl-KNOo, 
KCl-CaCIa-HgO, H2a-KN03-Ca(N03)2, and H20-CaCl2-Ca(N03)2 
have been determined at 30° and tabulated and the quaternary 
equilibria KCl~Ca(N03)2-H20 and CaCl2-KN03~H20 investigated 
by the synthetic method at the same temperature. The whole 
of the results have been combined in an equilibrium diagram. 

J. P. S. 

Equilibria of Tungsten and Tungsten Oxides with Hydrogen 
and Water Vapour. W. Reinders and A. W. Vbrvlobt (See. 
trav. chim., 1923, 42, 625 — 631). — ^The authors have investigated 
the equilibria WO2+2H2 ^ W+2H2O ; W2O5+H3 ~ 2WO2+H2O 
and 2WO3+H2 ~ WgOg+HoO at a series of temperatures and have 
compared their results with the widely diverging results of Chaudron 
(A., 1920, ii, 379), of Wohler and Prager (A., 1917, ii, 455), and of 
Wohler and Balz (A., 1921, ii, 633). In the case of the equilibrium 
between tungsten and the dioxide, it is found that equilibrium is 
set up at 685° in the presence of 74% of hydrogen, at 830° in the 
presence of 66% of hydrogen, and at 920° with 58% of hydrogen. 
These values are all somewhat higher than those found by the authors 
named above. In the case of the equilibrium between the blue 
oxide (W2O3) and the dioxide, equilibrium is set up at 830° in the 

K ssence of 43% of hydrogen and at 700° with 65% of hydrogen. 

e value found at 830° is identical with that of Chaudron but 
higher, as is also the value at 700°, than the other results. In the 
third case, blue oxide-tungsten trioxide, the results are widely 
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diver^nt, and it seems inmossible to give the so-oalled blue Glide 
a de^te composition. The blue compounds obtained in the 
present work vary in composition from to WOy 2 > 

trustworthy figures for this equilibrium can be quoted. J. F. S. 

The Acid-Base Equilibrium in Simple Two-phase Systems. 

Cecil D. Murray (J. Bid. Chem., 1923, 56, 569 — 591). — By com- 
bining the distribution law with the law of mass action, equations 
have been developed which relate the distribution of a weak acid in 
a two-phase S 3 ^tem with the Ph of the aqueous phase. The effect 
of the second (non-aqueous) phase on the buffer value of the weak 
acid is also considered. Various possible applications of the 
equations are discussed. E. S. 

Ternary System Sucrose-Citric Acid-Water. Theory of 
Edible Ices from the Point of View of the Phase Rule. Robert 
Kremann and Hermann Eitel (Bee. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 539 — 
546). — ^The authors have constructed freezing-point diagrams for 
the binary systems, water-sucrose and water-citric acid and for 
the ternary system water-sucrose-citric acid. It is shown that the 
eutectic between citric acid hydrate and ice lies at —11*4° to —11*6° 
and contains 46*5% of citric acid. The eutectic between sucrose 
and water cannot be obtained directly from the freezing curve, 
but from the intersection of the freezing curve and the solubility 
curve the eutectic is shown to lie at —14*5° and to contain 62*5% 
of sucrose. The solubility of sucrose has been determined at various 
temperatures and the following values expressed in g./lOOg, of 
solution are recorded : 0°, 64*2 ; 5°, 64*9 ; 10°, 65*6 ; 15°, 66*3 ; 
20°, 67*1 ; 25°, 67*9, and 30°, 68*7. The freezing-point curves of 
the ternary system have been determined for four concentrations of 
citric acid and the spatial model has been constructed. J. F. S. 

The Velocity Constant of a Unimolecular Reaction. James 
Bice (Phil. Mag.y 1923, [vi], 46, 312 — 320). — ^From a statistical 
investigation of interactions between molecules represented by a 
mechanical model in which two bodies are bound by a quasi-elastic 
force, the author derives an expression for the velocity constant k 
of a unimolecular reaction in the form 

where the double integral in the denominator is propoitional to the 
number of undissociated molecules, the number of these included in 
the phase extension g, p to q+dq^ p+dp being represented by 
Ae^t^^dqdp, where -4 is a constant. The energy associated with the 
mechanism referred to is given by €^p^l4a+fl)(q), where a is in 
general a function of g. c is the critical distance of separation of 
the components, beyond which the potential energy associated with 
the molecular model either decreases or remains constant, k and T 
have their customary significance. It is shown that by suitable 
modification of the expression derived for if, in any one of several 
ways suggested by quantum considerations, formulae approximating 
to that derived empirically by Dushman (A., 1921, ii, 315) for the 
velocity constant erf a unimolecular reaction, in the form 
may be obtained. Thus, assigning to the molecular model the 
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properties of a harmonic osoillator, expressioii ica:2Fe~^/^ i$ 
derived. A more general expression in the form icsae(2n/n*-l)vV**^/^^i 
where l)i', is also derived* J. S. G. T. 

The Velocity of a Unimolecular Reaction. A. McKeown 
(Phil, Mag.^ 1923, [iv], 46, 321 — 327). — ^Applying Einstein’s con- 
ception of the mechanism of energy exchanges between molecules 
and radiation (Physikal, Z,, 1917, 18, 121) and employing Chris- 
tiansen’s postulation of the existence of stationary states ” (tiiis 
voL, ii, 62) regarded respectively as the normal, n, and the activated, 
m, which are such that €„=Av, the symbols having the customary 
significance, the author deduces an expression for the velocity 
of a unimolecular chemical change in the form 
where Pn Pf^ denote the respective a priori probabilities of the 
states n and m. The expression agrees formally with Dushman’s 
empirical relation (A., 1921, ii, 316). ^ J. S. G. T. 

Velocity of a Unimolecular Chemical Reaction. W. C. McC. 
Lewis {Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 327 — ^326). — In a previous 
paper (A., 1920, ii, 100), the author deduced an expression 
for the velocity of a unimolecular change which involved a refractive 
index term, and afforded a value of the velocity only one ten- 
millionth of that actually observed. The discrepancy is removed in 
the present communication by assuming that the oscillator involved 
is capable of drawing on the radia'tion present in a volume which is 
great compared with the magnitude attributed to the oscillator 
itself. Along these lines, it is shown that the velocity, #c, of an 
unimolecular change is given by where the symbols 

have the customary significance, and where dv represents the width 
of the band or range of frequencies in the neighbourhood of v which 
the molecule is capable of absorbing. Assuming, in agreement with 
the results of Ribaud (Compt. rend., 1920, 171, 1134), fliat dv=0’17v, 
the author obtains K=8x0*l7ve"'**/*^, in close agreement with 
Dushman’s empirical formula for the velocity of a uni- 
molecular change (A., 1920, ii, 315). J, S. G. T. 

Temperature of Ignition of Electrolytic Gas. H . von Wakten- 
BERG and H. ELa^nnbnberg {Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 105, 205 — 
210). — The ignition temperature of electrolytic gas (hydrogen and 
oxygen) has oeen determined imder conditions which eliminate the 
possibility of a catalytic action of the walls of the apparatus, by 
bringing together the separately heated gases. The fall of temper- 
ature of the gases due to radiation was evaluated in two ways and 
the ignition temperatui-e at 1 atm. pressure found to be 642°, or 52° 
lower than the value found by Dixon (T., 1899, 75, 600). The 
temperature of ignition of carbon disulfide vapour in oxroen is 
found to be 236°, a value identical with Dixon’s value. J. F. S. 

The Propagation of the Explosive Wave. P. Lafeitte 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 178 — 180). — ^A study of the propagation 
of waves of combustion and explosion in spherical vessek containix^ 
a mixture of carbon disulphide (1 vol.) and oxwen (2 vols.) (cf. this 
vol., ii, 472). Ignition d the mixture was e&cted in two ways : 
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(1) By meaxis of an electric spark at the end of a narrow tube pro* 
jeoting into the centre of the vessel. In this case, the explosive 
wave sent down the tube became a wave of combustion in the main 
vessel. (2) By means of mercury fulminate, detonated in the 
centre of the vessel. In this case, an explosive wave was set up 
instantaneously, with a velocity of 1800 metres per second. 

E. E.T. 

The Simultaneous Combustion of Hydrogen and Carbon 
Monoxide. R. T. Haslam (Ind. Eng, Chem,, 1923, 15, 679 — 
681). — In the combustion of coal any hydrocartons are consumed 
first and the combustible gases remaining are hydrogen and carton 
monoxdde. In a series of gas analyses of samples taken at various 
points* along a 12*2 m. flue into which the products of combustion of 
a coal fire burning with excess of air passed, the conditions are 
suitable for a determination of the relative velocity of combustion 
of those two gases. These velocities are — dC0IM=k^{G0)^(0^^ 
and djdt* (H 2 )=i! 2 (®- 2 )^(® 2 )** 

If it is assumed that n=8 and m=r=l, the relative velocity 
constant *i/i^[log(CO)i— log(CO)^]/[log (H 2 )i—log(H 2 ) 2 ]. 

The experimental data obtamed as above give concordant 
figures for the quantity these assumptions as regards the 

values of m, n, r, a, but not on other assumed values. It is therefore 
deduced that these assumptions are correct, t.e., that both reactions 
are termolecular, 2C0+0^=2C(X and 2H2+02==2H20, and that the 
relative rate of combustion ij(UO)/i2(H2)=0*35 (approx.). These 
conclusions, which are contrary to those of various other investigators, 
are limited to the case of combustion of a gas mixture under the 
conditions above described. C. I. 

The Relative Influences of Water Vapour and Hydrogen 
mon the Explosion of Carbon Monoxide~Air Mixtures at 
Hi g h Pressures. William A. Bone, Dudley M. Newitt, and 
Donald T. A. Townend (T., 1923, 123, 2008 — 2021). 

Velocity of the Action of the Halogens, Oxygen and 
Nitrogen, on Metals, Determined by the Colours of the Surface 
Films. G. Tammann (Rec, trav, chim., 1923, 42, 547 — 561). — 
The velocity with which gases react with finely polished metal 
surfaces may be followed by observation of the colours of the metal 
surfaces. It is necessary to ascertain the thickness of the air layer 
which will produce the same colour, and this air thickness is pro- 
portional to the thickness of the film. Thus air thicknesses of 
140 /A/x, corresponding with straw-yellow, to 1000 fifi corresponding 
with the fourth order red, can be observed which in the case of 
the action of iodine on silver correspond with from forty-three to 
three hundred and thirteen molecules of silver iodide. The rate at 
which the film thickens in the case of the action of the halogens on 
silver, copper, and lead follows the law y®=2p<, where y is the thick- 
ness of the layer, t the time, and p a constant. In the case of silver 
iodide, the value of p is really constant between 15° and 145° ; at 
latter temperature it increases to three times its original value 
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and then becomes constant again to 186^. This jump in the value 
occurs at the transition point of silver iodide. In the case of the 
action of nitrogen or oxygen on iron and cerium, the rate at which 
the film increases in thiclmess is given by y— [loge(<+a)— logea]/6 
at constant temperature, where y is the thickness, t the time, b the 
fraction by which the concentration^ of the gas is reduced in the 
length, dy, of the film, and^a is a constant. The authors have 
calculated the time necessary for the formation of a visible film 
when oxygen acts on dry metals at 16®. The following values are 
recorded : lead, ninety years ; zinc, 31 X 10^ years ; cadmium, 
19x10® years; copper, 6x10® years; tin, 36x10® years; iron, 
26x10^^ years, and nickel 475x10^^ years (cf. A., 1920, ii, 248; 
1922, ii, 852). J. F. S. 

Hydrolysis of Potassium Hydrosulphide in Aqueous Solu- 
tion. Jabl a. Wasastjebna (Soc. Sci. Fmnica Com. Phya.-Mcnt.^ 
1923, 1, No. 39, 1 — 15). — ^The rate of hydrolysis of ethyl acetate at 
26® by solutions of potassium hydrosulphide of various concen- 
trations has been determined with the object of ascertaining the 
degree of hydrolysis of potassium hydmsulphide. Two new 
methods of analysing the reacting system at any given moment are 
described and have been used in the present work. The hydrolytic 
constant is found to be 10*5 Xl0~®, and from this value the first 
dissociation constant of hydrogen sulphide is foimd to be 7*8 X 10"®. 
Combining the present value of the dissociation constant for 25® 
with that found by Walker and Cormack for 18® (T., 1900, 77, 5), 
the heat of dissociation of hydrogen sulphide is found to be —7700 
cal., whilst the value calculated from thermochemical data is 
—6500 cal. Potassium hydrosulphide, by its presence, reduces 
the velocity of hydrolysis of ethyl acetate. This effect is about 
three-quarters of that produced by a corresponding amount of 
potassium chloride. With very large concentrations of potassium 
hydrosulphide, the degree of hydrolysis falls very much below the 
value calculated. J. F. S. 

Hydrolysis of Potassium Monosulphide. Jabl A. Wasast« 
JEBKA (Soc, Sci. Fennica Com. Phys.-McU.y 1923, 1, No. 40, 1 — ^24). — 
The velocity of hydrolysis of ethyl acetate by solutions of potassium 
monosulphide has been determined at 26® with the object of deter- 
mining the degree of hydrolysis of this salt. The course of the 
saponSication was followed by measuring the change of either the 
refractive index or the electrical conductivity with time, and 
corrections were introduced for the neutral salt action of the sulphide. 
The hydrolytic constant is found to be 16 at 0® and a 0*833N- 
solution of potassium sulphide is shown to be hydrolysed to the 
extent of 96 % . The second dissociation constant of hydrogen sulphide 
has been calculated from the results and the value 6 X 10 found. 
From the temperature coefficient of the hydrolytic constant the 
heat of dissociation of the HS^-ion has been calculated. The 
result of this calculation, which is somewhat uncertain, is HS' — > 
H-+S"-18,000 cal. J. F. S. 

VOL. oxxiv. ii. 23 
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Swonificatioxx of Fats. Inflixence of the Adsorption of 
the Emulsifier at the Boundary of Fat and Watw rhase on 
the Saponification Velocity in Boiling Emulsions. * J. P. 

Tbbub {Rec. trav. cUm,, 1923, 42, 566--567) A theoretical paper 
in which it is shown that in the saponification of fats with dilute 
mineral acids and stearo-naphthalene sulphonic acid as emulsifier 
(Twitchell’s process) the increase of the surface of contact between 
the fat and the aqueous solution alone cannot explain the influence 
of the emulsifier on the velocity of reaction. An equation is deduced 
showing that the emulsifier increases the concentration of the 
hydrogen-ions at the interface also, and consequently the saponi- 
fication velocity per unit area of surface of contact. By the increase 
of the surface of contact and the increase of the hydrogen-ion 
concentration at this surface, the influence of the Twitchell emulsi- 
fier is explained. From the equation deduced, it appears that the 
emulsifier repels the mineral acid from the boundary of fat and 
water. Addition of mineral acid cannot therefore increase pro- 
portionally the saponification velocity, a deduction in complete 
accord with fact. Analogous considerations on the saponification 
with lye show that the abnormal decrease of the saponification 
velocity near the end of the reaction is due to the repulsion of the 
hydroxyl-ions from the surface of contact by the adsorbed soap. 
It appears therefore that the emulsifiers used in saponification in 
acid media increase both surface of contact between fat and water 
phase and saponification velocity per unit area of this surface ; in 
saponification in alkaline media, however, the soap formed increases 
the surface of contact but decreases the saponification velocity per 
unit area. J. F. S. 

Speed of Reaction in Concentrated Solution and the 
Mechanism of the Inversion of Sucrose. II. George 
SCATCHARD (J. Amev, Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1581 — 1592; cf. A., 
1922, i, 230), — ^A theoretical paper in which a kinetic interpretation 
of activity is given which justifies the expression of velocity of 
reaction in terms of activities and demands that the velocity so 
expressed be defined as mols. transformed in 1 mol. of all components. 
This interpretation offers a possible explanation of the effect of salts 
on the velocity of reaction. The expression of Bronsted (A., 1922, 
ii, 699) must be modified for concentrated solutions. An analysis 
of experimental work shows that it is of little value for determining 
the relation of the velocity of reaction to the viscosity. The 
kinetic theory, however, demands that the velocity of reaction 
should be independent of the viscosity. These conclusions lead to 
the formula for the inversion of sucrose previously put forward 
(loc, cit») when the concentration of electrolyte is unchanged. The 
experimental measurements cannot serve as a criterion for choice 
between the various hypotheses of the mechanism of the reaction, 
for the difference in agreement between the various formulas is too 
small. Any interpretation of the experiments depends on the 
assumption that the liquid junction potential with saturated 
potassium chloride is independent of the sucrose concentration. 
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Interpreted by the formula previously put forward (loc. ciL), the 
velocity of inversion catalysed by hydrochloric acid adds con- 
firmation to the statement that six molecules of water react with 
each molecule of sucrose. The agreement is not quite so good as 
with sulphuric acid. J. F. S. 

Influence of the Speed of Stirring on the Solution of Mag- 
nesium in Acids. M. Centnebszwer (Bee. trav. chtm., 1923, 
42, 579 — 684). — ^The rate of solution of magnesium at 25® in N/8^ 
hydrochloric acid has been determined under various conditions of 
stirring. A few experiments are also described on the rate of 
solution in J\^/8-8ulphuric acid or iV/4-hydrochloric acid when the 
magnesium is rotated. The experiments show that velocity 
constant increases proportionally with the rate of stirring the 
solution. The solution takes place more rapidly when the metal is 
rotated in the opposite direction to the solution. J. F. S. 

The Geometrical Arrangement and Chemical Reactions 
of the Atom. H. J. Pbins (Chem. Weekbhdy 1923, 20, 402 — 
403). — criticism of Hermans (this voL, i, 767). The present 
theories of valency and structure explain many otherwise unrelated 
and apparently contradictory phenomena, and should not too 
lightly be condemned. S. I. L. 

* The Model of the Neutral Helium Atom. A. Sommebfeld 
(J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1923, 7, 609 — 515). — ^The model of the neutral 
helium atom originally proposed by Bohr (A., 1913, ii, 688, 943) and 
that proposed by Kemble (A., 1921, ii, 478) afford calculated values 
of the ionisation potential of helium which do not agree with the 
experimental value, 24*5 volts. Moreover, the models represent 
helium as being paramagnetic. The author discusses the quantum- 
relativistic dynamics of a model comprisi^ two electrons moving in 
opposite senses in two coplanar Keplerian elliptic orbits about a 
common nucleus. The quantum numbers employed in the anal3rsis 
refer, not to the single electrons, but to the system as a whole. 
This model conforms with the diamagnetic character of the neutral 
helium atom, and with the possibility of the existence of doubly- 
ionised helium atoms, as found by Millikan (Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 
466). Also, it affords a correct value of the ionisation potential. 
In general, it appears to be impossible that there should exist in the 
interior of every atom a system possessing angular momentum and 
magnetic moment, such as Bohr’s model of the X-shell. 

J. S. G. T. 

Electron Valency Theories and Stereochemistry. Samuel 
S uGDEN (T., 1923, 123, 1861—1865). 

Note on the Theory of Free Rotation. Thomas Martin 
Lowry (T., 1923, 123, 1866—1867). 

The Octet Theory of Induced Alternate Polarities ; the 
Domains Occupied by Octet-stable and Octet-unstable 
CSentres. Ronald Fraser and J. £. Humphries (Phil. Mag., 
1923, [iv], 46, 331 — 334). — ^The authors seek to vindicate their 

23—2 
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interpretation of Lapworth’s principle of induced alternate polaiitieei 
in which they postulate an electron transference between stable and 
unstable octets as the necessary accompaniment of the manifestation 
of such polarities, by considering the domains occupied by stable 
and unstable centres attached to the benzene nucleus in the case of 
various chlorobenzenes. In accordance with the view expressed, 
it is shown that, in every case, the introduction of an octet-stable 
chlorine centre causes an increase in the average volume of the 
chlorine atom, whilst an octet-unstable chlorine causes a decrease. 
Moreover, it is shown that the average volume of the chlorine atom 
in w-dichlorobenzene is about 3% greater than the largest value 
characterising the poly-substituted cUorobenzenes. J. S. G. T. 

Chemical Constants of Diatomic Gases. J. E. Paetington 
{Phil, Mag,, 1923, [iv], 46, 329—330). — ^In a recent paper (A., 1922, ii, 
839), the author deduced the expression logffW® V2*'V'^%’^^/A®for the 
chemical constant of a diatomic gas consisting of molecules comp^ed 
of two like atoms. A similar expression, viz., log^m^^V 2 ®'V 2 p' 2 y ^6 
deduced by Sackur (A., 1913, ii, 128), is considered by the author 
to be in excess of the correct value by log^. J. S. G, T. 

The Ammonium Chloride Problem. A. Smits (i?ec. trav. 
chim,, 1923, 42, 826 — 829). — ^A discussion of the effect of intensive 
drying of ammonium chloride. J . F. S. 

A Pressure Regulator for the Quantitative Measurement 
of the Velocity of Filtration. Weenbb Rath (Kolloid Z,, 1923, 
33, 109 — 111). — ^A manostat is described by which the pressure 
may be kept at any desired pressure less than atmospheric during a 
filtration. J. F. S. 

Apparatus for the Continuous Extraction of Solutions by 
Means of Solvents without the Application of Heat. M. 

Javtlliee and L. de Saint-Rat {Bull, Soc, chim,, 1923, [iv], 33, 
996 — 999). — Continuous extraction of an aqueous solution is 
obtained by withdrawing the heavier extracting solvent from below 
and causing it to fall in a stream of drops through the lighter layer 
to be extracted. In the case where the solvent used is lighter than 
the solution to be extracted, it is the latter which is circulated. 
[See J,8,C.I,, 1923, 42, 868a.] H. H. 

Dschabir and Geber. Eenst Daemstaedtee {Chem. Ztg,, 
1923, 47, 621 — 622; cf. Holmyard, this vol., ii, 148; Partington, 
ibid,; Lippmann, this vol., ii, 314). — Geber and Dschabir are con- 
sider^ to be two distinct individuals ; the Arabic manuscripts of 
the latter are, in fact, believed to have no connexion with Geber 
or the “ Summa perfectionis.’’ Alchemical writings ascribed to 
Avicenna are stated to contain passages from the “ Summa per- 
fectionis.'’ , A. A. E, 
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The Hydration of Hydrogen-ions. J. BABOROVSKt {Chem, 
Listy, 1923, 17, 170 — 171 ; cf. A., 1922, ii, 816). — ^The mass m 2 of 
the hydrogen gram-ion in aqueous solution is calculated from the 
equation where is the mass of a gram-ion of 

hydrogen in gaseous hydrogen, and U 2 the velocities of hydrogen- 
ions in hydrogen and water, respectively, and and rj 2 the viscosities 
of hydrogen and of water. The values so obtamed for TWg correspond 
with 0’66 molecule of water in one case and 0‘83 molecule in another 
per hydrogen-ion, the correct value being probably 1 molecule. 

R. T. 

Relative Determination of the Atomic Weight of Chlorine 
in Bamle Apatite. Margot Dorbnfeldt (/. Amer, Chem. Soc., 
1923, 45, 1577 — 1579). — ^The paper describes work undertaken to 
ascertain whether the chlorine contained in an old mineral, which 
lias not been in contact with water, contains the two isotopes of 
chlorine in the same proportion as in ordinary chlorine obtained 
from sodium chloride. The method of work consisted in determining 
the specific gravity of saturated solutions of ordinary sodium 
chloride with that of solutions of sodium chloride prepared from 
Bamle apatite, using a pyknometer of the type previously adopted 
by Fajans and Lembert (A,, 1917, ii, 472) for a similar purpose. 
The specific gravity at 18® is found to be the same for both samples. 
The solubility of both specimens is found to be identical in the two 
cases, namely, 26*357%. Consequently, the author concludes that 
the chlorine isotopes in Bamle apatite occur in the same proportion 
as in ordinary sodium chloride. J. F. S. 

The Kinetics of Chlorate Formation. A. V. Pamfilov and 
(Mlle) 0. S. Fedorova {BuU, Inst, Polytech, Ivanovo-Voznesensk, 
1923, 7, 79 — 84). — ^The electrolytic formation of sodium chlorate 
from the hypochlorite is greatly favoured by the addition of a 
dichromate or free chromic acid. The acceleration of the reaction 
is observed in strongly acid as well as feebly acid solution, and it is 
shown that although rather considerable quantities of dichromate 
have to be added, the latter functions as a true catalyst, the initial 
and final amounts remaining the same. G. A. R. K. 

Activation of Oxj^en. W. P. Jorissbn {Rec, trav, chim,^ 
1923, 42, 855 — 858). — ^The author directs attention to a case similar 
to the atmospheric oxidation of arsenite in the presence of sulphite. 
A mixture of benzaldehyde and acetic anhydride is oxidised quanti- 
tatively to a benzoyl acetyl peroxide by air or oxygen in the presence 
of sand, 2Ph-CH0+ 0{C0Me)2+202 H20+2C0Ph-02-C0Me. In 
this case, the quantity of oxygen taken up is twice as large as that 
taken up by benzaldehyde in its oxidation to benzoic acid and equal 
to that taken up in the oxidation of benzaldehyde in the presence of 
indigo. J. F. 8. 
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Production of Sulphuric and E^Tdrochloric Acids from 
Sulphurous Acid and Cihlorine. Bebnhaed Nettbiann and 
Franz Wilczewski (Z. angew, chem., 1923, 3j5, 377 — 381). — 
Measured volumes of sulphur dioxide and cUorine are brought 
together in the presence of water or, preferably, of strong hydro- 
chloric acid, which is maintained in the form of a spray. As the 
proportion of sulphuric acid produced increases, the density of the 
acid mixture rises until, at d 1*6, the hydrochloric acid has b^n 
almost completely eliminated. The sulphuric acid always contaii^ 
a considerable proportion of dissolved sulphur dioxide, even if 
chlorine is added in excess, but either of these gases can be removed 
by blowing air through the acid. The reaction proceeds quantita- 
tively if sufficient water is present, its velocity being very consider- 
ably increased by raising the temperature. The sulphuric acid 
formed is of 66 — 88% strength, and the hydrogen chloride is absorbed 
in the usual manner. Sulphur trioxide is not obtainable according 
to the equation S02+Cl2+H20=S03+2HCl, the product being 
sulphuric acid. [Cf. J.S.O./., 1923, 42, 827a.] W. T. K. B. 


Sulphamide. Wilhelm Traube and Emil Reubke (JSer., 
1923, 56, [-B], 1656 — 1663). — Sulphamide absorbs 1*4 molecular 
proportions of dry ammonia at +20°, 3*0 molecular proportions at 
0°, and 6*4 molecular proportions at —20°. The product so formed 
has an electrical conductivity about 150 times that of a 4J ^ -aqueous 
solution of sulphamide. Furthermore, a 4xV-aqueou8 solution of 
sulphamide-ammonia has a conductivity twenty-five times that of 
a 4^-solution of ammonia alone. It is therefore suggested that 

sulphamide can also exist in an aci-form, thus, S02'<C^g* 

NHISO<C^^ , just as in the case of carbamide. The sodium, 

lithium, potassium, barium, and calcium salts are described as 
colourless, non-hygroscopic crystals, whilst the capriteirammiue and 
cupriethylenediamine salts were obtained as blue, crystalline solids. 

Benzylidenesulphamide, NHg’SOg’NIOHPh, was obtained by the 
elimination of water from benzaldehyde and sulphamide by means 
of anhydrous copper sulphate. It forms needles, m. p. 135°, soluble 
in methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, and benzene. Monochloro- 
sulphamide, prepared by the action of hypochlorous acid on 
sulphamide, melts at 66° with decomposition, and is easily soluble 
in water, alcohol, or chloroform. Details are given of an improved 
method of preparation of sulphamide from sulphuryl fluoride. 

H. H. 


Protective Colloids. X. Saponin as Protective Colloid, 
m. Colloidal Selenium. A. Gutbier and U. Rhein (KoOoid 
Z., 1923, 33, 35 36; cf. A., 1921, ii, 538), — Colloidal solutions of 
selenium may be prepared by the cautious addition of a 1 : 1000 
solution of hydrazine hydrate to solutions of selenious acid con- 
taining saponin with continuous stirring. During the formation, 
there is a continuous loss of selenium as a red precipitate due to 
the coagulation of the colloid in the foam produced. The sols 
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prepared are of various colours, vermilion, bright red, yellow, dark 
red, and bluish-red, the last-named being very unstable. Solutions, 
after dialysis, may be preserved for long periods, but have the 
property of settling into two layers which, however, may be reawiily 
made homogeneous again by simply shaking. The sols may be 
concentrated by freezing and warming, to both of which they are 
relatively stable, but the solid colloids are not entirely reversible 
and in many cases are quite irreversible. J. P. S, 

Fixation of Atmospheric Nitrogen by the Cyanide Process. 

KiYOMATStJ Tebada {Rihmgaku Kenkyujo Ih6, 1923, 2, 234 — 
242). — A mixture of 100 parts of sodium carbonate, 100 parts of 
potassium carbonate, 220 parts of charcoal, and 220 parts of ferric 
oxide was used as the catalyst. The reaction takes place at 600® ; 
the yield of the cyanide is about 80% at 700®,, and above 85% at 
750® ; the velocity of the passing nitrogen is 4*5—5 litres per minute, 
and the reaction is almost complete in sixty minutes. The catalyst 
was contained in an iron tube, which was scarcely acted on owing to 
the low temperature of reaction. K, K. 

S 3 rnthesis of Ammonia from its Elements in the Low 
Voltage Arc. H. H. Storch and A. R. Olson (J. Amer, Chem. 
8oc,, 1923, 45, 1605 — 1615). — ^The factors controlling the rate of 
formation of ammonia from nitrogen and hydrogen in the low 
voltage arc have been investigated. It is shown that the earlier 
work of Anderson (A., 1922, ii, 562), in which a wave type curve was 
obtained for the rate of reaction as a function of the accelerating 
voltage, is to be explained by the preliminary experiments described 
in the present paper. The curve is found to be due to a super- 
position of the curve described below and a “ fatigue ** factor in the 
mechanism used for absorbing the ammonia gas. The variation of 
the rate of reaction, at constant tube current, with the accelerating 
voltage is such as to give abrupt increases in the rate of reaction at 
specific voltages which are about four volts apart. The formation 
of ammonia in quantities sufficient to be detected by Nessler’s 
reagent does not occur unless an arc is present. The magnitude of 
the rate at any given voltage, and at constant tube current, depends 
primarily on the diameter of the hot filament used as the source of 
<*lectrons An increased percentage of nitrogen in the ^seous 
mixture favours a higher rate of reaction. J. F. S. 

Catalsrtic Oxidation of Ammonia by Air in Contact with 
Pure Palladium. £. DECARRiisBE {CampL rend,, 1923, 177, 
186 — 188). — Using an apparatus already described (this voL, ii, 155), 
the author has investigated the oxidation of ammonia by the above 
method. It is found that the yield of oxides of nitrogen is a function 
of the temperature of the catalyst and of the percentage of ammonia 
originally present, and also depends on the physical state of the 
metal. E. E. T. 

Cataly^ for the Oxidation of Ammonia. 1. Ksnkei 
Inaba (Rikwdgahi Kenkyujo Ih6, 1923, 2, 222 — ^233). — A mixture of 
iron and bismuth was used as a catalyst for the oxidation of ammonia. 
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air being used as the source of oxygen. When the ratio of the oxides 
of iron and bismuth was 67 : 33, the yield was 86% ; the temperature 
of the catalyst being 760—800®, thickness of the layer of the 
catalyst 0*6 cm., the current of gas contained 8% of ai^onia and 
the velocity of the gas about 1 litre per minute. By adding thorium 
oxide to the catalyst, the yield was increased. If the content of 
oxygen in the gas is increased to 40%, the yield became 96%. The 
catalysts were prepared from the nitrates; oxides prepared by 
other methods gave a smaller yield. 

The Formation of Nitric Acid in the Manufacture of Liquid 
Carbon Dioxide. L. Hackspill and A. Conder {Compt rend,, 
1923, 176, 1811— 1813).— Under conditions which exclude the 
possibility of mechanical admixture, the potassium hydrogen 
carbonate which is formed as an intermediate product in the manu- 
facture of carbon dioxide from coke contains a small quantity of 
potassium nitrite. This has its origin in the oxidation of the 
nitrogen content of the coke. The nitrous acid is partly liberated 
by the carbonic acid formed in the process and may be oxidised to 
nitric acid, which rapidly corrodes the plant in which the manufacture 
is carried out. H. J. E. 

Crystal Structures of the Cubic Forms of Arsenious and 
Antimonious Oxides. Richard M. Bozorth (J. Amer. Chem, 
Soc., 1923, 46, 1621 — 1627). — ^The crystal structures of arsenious 
and antimonious oxides have been determined by means of Laue 
photographs and X-ray photographs. These crystals may be 
regarded as composed of As40g and Sb40g molecules having a 
diamond arrangement, each molecule corresponding with one 
carbon atom. The arrangements are derived from the space group 
01. The sizes of the unit cubes containing eight molecules of 
AS4O0 or 8640^ are 11*06 A. for arsenious oxide and 11*14 A. for 
antimonious oxide. The shortest distance between arsenic and 
oxygen atoms is 2*01 A. and between antimony and oxygen atoms 

2*22 A. J. F. 8. 

Cwbon. Pblayo Pooh (Anal. FIs. Quint., 1923, 21, 291 — 
304). — Carbon was prepared by decomposition of carbon monoxide 
passed through a porcelain tube in a combustion furnace with 
ferrosoferric oxide as catalyst, and also by the decomposition of 
cyanogen in an electric arc. X-Ray examination of the products 
obtained showed that the carbon from cyanogen was the more finely 
crystalline. Its heat of combustion was greater than that of carbon 
from carbon monoxide, but slightly less than that of 8chering*s 
“ absorption carbon.” The possibility of obtaining diamond from 
black carbon is discussed. G. W, R. 

The Evaporation of Carbon. Wertbnstbin and Jbdrzej- 
EWSKi (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 316— 319).— The blackening of 
carbon filament lamps has been attributed to evaporation and also 
to disintegration of the fiilament. By studying the evaporation of 
carbon filaments in a vacuum, applying formulae used by Fajans 
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(A., 1920, ii, 469) and Langmuir {PhyHhal. 1913, 14, 1273), it is 
shown that the above blackening is due to sublimation. The loss 
of carbon increases rapidly between 2,800^ and 3,500"^ Abs., whereas 
if disintegration were the causal process no appreciable temperature 
coefficient would be observed. Also, the sublimate is distinctly 
crystalline. From the results obtained, the authors find the b. p. 
of carbon to be 5,100"^ Abs. (i.e., a higher temperature than is reached 
in a carbon arc crater) and the atomic heat of sublimation, referred 
to the absolute zero, to be 216,000 cal. E. E. T. 

Silicon Hydrides. XVI. The Higher Members of the 
Series. Alfbbd Stock, Paul Stiebblbb, and Fbibdbioh Zeidlbb 
(Ser., 1923, 56, [JS], 1695 — 1705). — ^An investigation of the com- 
position and properties of the less volatile silicon hydrides obtained 
by the action of acid on magnesium silicide. The liquid products 
were fractionally distilled in a vacuum and the fractions of the 
distillate collected at temperatures from —185° upwards. A 
yellow, amorphous, solid residue was obtained which, from its 
analysis and its behaviour towards bromine, appeared to be a 
polymeride of silicon monohydride, [SiH],. The following physical 
measurements were made. Silicopropane, SisHg, dj 0*743, m. p. 
—117*4°, b. p. 53° ; silicobutane, Si 4 H 2 Q, dj 0*825, m. p. about —90°, 

p. 109°. The higher members of the series are less stable to 
light and appear to decompose according to the scheme Si^H^ — > 
2[SiH]*+Si2Hg+SiH4. This unsaturated hydride apparently 
cannot be obtained in a volatile form of low molecular weight. 
Whether obtained by the auto-decomposition of the siiicoparaffins, 
by the action of the silent electric discharge on these compounds, 
by the action of acids on silicides, or by the action of sodium 
amalgam on siiicoparaffins and their chlorides, it always appears in 
the solid, yellow, associated form, its composition varying between 
[SiHL and [SiH^.e]*. H. H. 

The Crystal Structure of Quartz. L. W. MoEjsehan (Physical 
Rev,, 1923, 21, 503 — 508). — ^It has been confirmed by the powder 
method of X-ray crystal analysis that the space lattice of quartz is 
hexagonal. An atomic arrangement consistent with the observed 
intensities of the lines requires the molecules to be obtuse-angled 
isosceles triangles, having an angle at the silicon atom centre of 
115° 14', and a distance between the silicon and oxygen atom 
centres of 1*631 x 10"® cm., lying in the basal planes of each of three 
interpenetrating hexagonal space lattices. A. A. E. 

Lea Gaz Bares des Gaz Naturels. Pbofessob Chables 
Moubbu, President of the Society Chimique de Prance (T., 1923, 
123, 1905 — 1947). — ^A lecture delivered before the Chemical i^ciety 
on June 14th, 1923. 

Equilibrium of Liquid and Gaseous Phases of Helium at 
Low Pressures. H. KAMERuyeH Onnes (Rec. trav. chim., 
1923, 42, 535 — 538). — ^A discussion of the equilibrium between 
the liquid and gaseous phases of helium at very low pressures. 
It is shown that a maximum exists in the latent heat of vaporisation 

23* 
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of helium, as is predicted by the equation L^TdpldT{Vg--yt), 
but it is not so pronounced as calculations based on this elation 
indicate. J. F, S, 

Purification of Neon and a New Determination of the 
Critical Temperature of Neon. C. A. Crommeiin (JSec. trav. 
chim,, 1923, 42, 814— 817).— A technique for the purification of 
neon is described which may be used for quantities up to 20 litres. 
The method consists in fractionation from a vessel originally at 
the temperature of boiling liquid hydrogen, after the removal of 
all gas which is not solidified at this temperature. With the pure 
material thus obtained, the author has redetermined the critical 
temperature and finds the value —228*71° on the Kelvin scale. 

J. F. S. 

Preparation of the Alkali Metals. M. Buou {BuU, Soc, chim., 
1923, [iv], 33, 994r-995).— Hackspill’s method (A., 1911, ii, 602) 
is modified for students’ use in tW the vacuum is obtained by 
means of a water vacuum pump and drying tube. The reaction 
tube is heated at 360° until no more gas is evolved, when it is shut 
off from the pump and the temperature raised to 800°. The yield 
of metal is only slightly below that obtained by the original method. 

H. H . 

The Determination of the Degree of Hydration of Salts 
by a Radioactive Method. Henry Terrey and Victor George 
Jolly (T., 1923, 123, 1979—1982). 

The Causticisation of Potassium Carbonate. P. P. 

Budnikov and J. K. Syrkin {Bull, Inst, Polytech. Ivanovo-Voz- 
nesenskj 1923, 7, 97 — 101). — The formation of potassium hydroxide 
from solutions of the carbonate and solid calcium oxide was 
studied at 20°. It was found that the reaction proceeded practic- 
ally to completion (91 to 98%) if the initial concentration did not 
exceed 2N ; in more concentrated solutions there was a loss, due 
to the formation of the solid compound K 2 C 03 ,CaC 03 (Barre, 
A., 1912, ii, 254); this loss is not observed if baryta or strontia 
is used instead of lime (Bodlander, A., 1905, ii, 634), the carbonates 
of these metals being unable to form such double salts. A curve 
is constructed to express the conditions governing the equilibrium 
of the reaction. G. A. R. K. 

Catalytic Decomposition of Sodium Hypochlorite by Cobalt 
Peroxide. Owen Rhys Howell {Proc. Boy. Soc., 1923, [A], 104, 
134 — 152). — ^The rate of decomposition of sodium hypochlorite 
by cobalt peroxide has been investigated at 25° and 50° under 
various conditions. It is shown that the rate of decomposition 
is directly proportional to the quantity of cobalt peroxide present. 
The rate of decomposition is accelerated by the presence of sodium 
salts; in the case of sodium chloride it is directly proportional 
to the square root of the concentration of sodium -ions present. 
This is explained by assuming the mechanism of the reaction to 
consist in the linking of hypoehloritc-ions to the positive oxygen, 
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and sodium-ions to the negative oxygen of the peroxide, with 
subsequent immediate decomposition of the quadrivalent oxy^n 
compoimd. Li the presence of a fixed amount of hypochlorite, 
the rate is then proportional to the degree of adsorption of the 
sodium-ions. The rate is retarded by alkali, and the retardation 
is proportional to the adsorption of hydroxyl-ions. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that hydroxyl-ions are attracted by the positive 
oxygen of the peroxide, yielding an inactive compound to the 
exclusion of hypochlorite-ions. The rate of the reaction has been 
measured at 25° and 50°, and the average temperature coefficient 
over this range is 2*37 and the Arrhenius activation coefficient 
16,574. The catalyst is not affected by any of the catal3rst 
poisons, hydrogen sulphide, potassium cyanide, mercuric chloride, 
arsenious oxide. J. F. S. 

The AUotropic Traiisformation of Ammonium Nitrate 
at 32°. P. Mondain Monval {Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 175 — 
178; cf. Millican, Joseph, and Lowry, T., 1922, 121, 959). — ^The 
solubility of ammonium nitrate has been determined carefully 
for the temperature range 26*7 — 39*2° (eleven readings), the 
transition-point being found to be 31*8° (240 g. of ammonium 
nitrate in 100 g. of water). The ratio of the tangents to the two 
halves of the curve (dejds') was found to be 1*17, which (cf. Le 
Chatelier, (Jompt. rend., 1900, 130, 1606) should be equal to the 
ratio of the latent heats of solution for the two forms of the salt. 
The actual figure obtained for the second ratio (for method, cf. 
Mondain Monval, this vol., ii, 131) was 1*158 (LjU), determinations 
being made at 28° and 36°. E. E. T. 

Ammonium Dichromate. E. Moles and F. GonzIlez (Anal. 
FIs. Qulm., 1923, 21, 204 — 212). — Data are ^ven for the density, 
solubility, and heat of solution of ammonium dichromate. Tranquil 
decomposition takes place at about 225°, the oxidation of the 
ammonium to nitrogen being the most complete where the reaction 
takes place most rapidly. The black residue thereby obtained is 
shown to be chromium peroxide. G. W. R. 

The Hydration of the Lithium-ion. J. BASOBOVSKif and 
J. VEiiSEK (Chem. Listy, 1923, 17, 171—172; cf. A., 1921, ii, 573; 
1922, ii, 816; this vol., ii, 288, 532). — Certain numerical data given 
in a preceding paper (A., 1922, ii, 816) are corrected. The degree 
of hydration of the kations of a solution of hydrochloric acid is 
found to be “ four times less than that of lithium kations, and 
cannot be accurately determined by gravimetric methods. An 
interferometer must be used. R. T. 

Lithium-Ammonium. F. Beeoit (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, 
[iv], 33, 908 — 917). — From a study of the isotherms obtained by 
the method of Biltz and Hiittig (A., 1921, ii, 201), it is shown that 
the lithium-ammonium poorest in ammonia is Li,4NH3. This 
compound easily decomposes into lithamide, LiNHj, hydrogen, 
and ammonia, and it is possibly this fact which led earlier in- 
vestigators to describe compounds denoted by the erroneous 

23*— 2 
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formulae LijNHg and Li^SNHg. The analysis of the compound 
corresponds with the tetrammine formula, whilst molecular weight 
determinations point to the double formula LigjSNHg. The heat 
of formation is given by the equation 2Li(solid)+8NH8(gas)= 
Li2,8NH8(liquid)+8-67 Cal. H. H. 

Dispersoid Synthesis of Silver and Mercury by the Form- 
aldeh3rde Method. P. P. von Wbimabn {Kolloid Z., 1923, 33, 
81—82). — Colloidal silver sols of great stability may be prepared 
by identically the same method as has been used for gold (see 
this voL, ii, 045). Mercury hydrosols are prepared by pouring 
10 c.c. of a 0’04 — 0‘075% solution of mercurous nitrate into 100 c.c. 
of a solution containing 90 c.c. of 0*2iV^-pota8sium hydroxide or 
potassium cyanide and 10 c.c. of 35% formaldehyde solution. 
Reduction takes place in either hot or cold solutions but is never 
complete, some mercurous oxide being formed. The mercury sol 
is yellow in colour and highly dispersed, but its colour changes 
rapidly to brown. The stability cannot be increased by boiling, 
for the mercury passes into the molecular disperse condition very 
rapidly. J. F. S. 

General Colloid Chemistry. VII. Analysis and Con- 
stitution of Colloidal Silver. I. Paul Neurbiteb and Wo. 
Pauli (Kolloid Z., 1923, 33, 67—73; cf. this vol., ii, 329).— 
Measurements of the electrical conductivity of silver sols, prepared 
by the reduction of an ammoniacal solution of silver chloride by 
dilute hydrazine hydrate solution, have been carried out with the 
dialysed sol. The minimum precipitating values of potassium 
nitrate, silver nitrate, sulphuric acid, barium nitrate, and mercuric 
chloride have been found for the dialysed sol, and analyses of the 
coagulma and the filtrate made. The results indicate that un- 
protected colloidal silver has the composition and constitution 
represented by [a:Ag . yAgOl . AgCl'gJAg . (NH 3 ) 2 . J. F. S. 

Double Decomposition in the Absence of Solvents. I. 
The System Silver Nitrate-Mercuric Iodide. A. G. Beegman 
(J, Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1921, 53, 181 — 191). — A fusion diagram 
is constructed for the system silver nitrate-mercuric iodide. Two 
compounds, 2 AgN 03 ,Hgl 2 , yellowish-green crystals, m. p. 107^ 
and AgN 03 .Hgl 2 , m. p. 117 — 118°, are found to occur. The latter 
compound is dimorphous, its colour changing at 52° from canary- 
yellow to orange-yellow. It is interesting that no double decom- 
position occurs, as in the case of silver nitrate and potassium 
halides (Kablukov, A., 1907, ii, 865). This is probably due 
to the greater stability of the compound in this case, and possibly 
also to the exothermic nature of the reaction which would be 
involved. 

Symmetry of Calcium Thiosulphate Hexahydrate. W. T. 
Astbury (Nature, 1923, 112, 53 — 54).- — ^By the use of Bragg’s 
ionisation spectrometer, it has been shown that the unit cell of 
calcium thiosulphate hexahydrate contains two molecules. The 
substance is therefore considered to be a member of the pinacoidal 
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class, rather than the unique example of the triclinic asymmetric 
class. A. A. E. 

Studies on the Dolomite System. II. Allan Ernest 
Mitchell (T., 1923, 123, 1887—1904). 

System BaS|0e-Na2S20e~Hj|0. W. C. de Baat {Rec. trav, 
chm., 1923, 42, 643—646). — ^The system sodium dithionate- 
barium dithionate-wator has been investigated by means of 
solubility determinations at 30®, 20*1®, and 12®, and the results 
have been combined in an equilibrium diagram. It is shown that 
neither double salts nor mixed crystals are formed. J. F. S. 

System Lead-Antimony. R. S. Dean (J, Amer. Chem. Soc,, 
1923, 45, 1683 — 1688). — Investigation by means of differential 
heating curves and microscopic examination shows that antimony 
is soluble in solid lead up to between 2% and' 3% of antimony 
at the eutectic temperature. The alloys containing up to 13% 
of antimony show a higher eutectic temperature on heating than 
on cooling. This is explained by hysteresis. A tentative equilib- 
rium diagram has been constructed which assumes the existence 
of a compound, Pb4Sb, containing 12*6% of antimony, which forms 
a eutectic with its solid solution in lead at 10% of antimony. The 
dajba are insuflScient to fix these points accurately. The com- 
pound forms very slowly, and when the mixture is cooled it is 
not formed from the liquid, but from the solid eutectic between 
antimony and the solid solution. As a result of the reluctance 
of this compound to form, the system as it cools behaves as an 
antimony solid solution eutectic and hence freezes at 247®. When 
this is heated, the compound forms and the melting point is the 
eutectic point between the compound and the solid solution at 
258®. J. F. S. 

Thallic Sulphates and ThaUic Selenates. Julius Meyer 
(JRec. trav, chim.^ 1921, 42, 614 — 619). — ^The solubility of thallic 
oxide, the basic sulphate, T1(0H)S04,2H20, and the acid sulphate, 
HT1(S04)2,4H20, has been determined in sulphuric acid of various 
concentrations from 10% to 90% at various temperatures and the 
stability diagram constructed. It is shown that no other thallic 
sulphate exists under the above-named conditions and that the 
other thallic sulphates described in the literature are mixtures 
the formation of which is due to the slowness of the change from 
one salt to another. The transition point of the two sulphates 
mentioned above lies at about 40®. The corresponding selenates 
have also been investigated, and are found to be very similar to 
the sulphates; the main point of difference between them is that 
the transition point lies at 45®. J. F. S. 

Separation of Isotopes. Application of Systematic Frac- 
tionation to Mercury in a High Speed Evaporation-Diffusion 
Apparatus. Robert S. Mullikbn (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
45, 1592 — 1604; cf. this voL, ii, 31). — ^An apparatus is described 
for the rapid partial separation of mercury into its isotopes by a 
combined process of distillation and molecular diffusion at low 
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pressure, the latter process being the major factor in the separation. 
The diffusion membrane in each unit consists of a tube of filter- 
pa^r a metre long, this material being selected primarily because 
of its thinness. The operation of the apparatus is carried on as 
a systematic fractionation, in which six units are used independently. 
Preliminary operation of the apparatus has given a separation 
of 0*102 unit of atomic weight between extreme fractions of 22 c.c. 
A separation of 0*3 imit with 50 c.c. fractions should be obtainable 
in a year of steady work. The method by which the new value, 
0‘00G3, for the separation coefficient of mercury was obtained is 
described in connexion with the preliminary studies on the design 
of the apparatus. Systematic fractionation requires the main- 
tenance of a permanent stock of intermediate fractions, of some 
minimum size, in order to extend the range of a separation, 
A thorough study of the course of systematic fractionation has 
yielded valuable results which are applicable to all methods of 
separation by diffusion or in an analogous manner. The simple 
and systematic method of fractionation in which a cut of two is 
made in each individual o|>era1ion is probably the most rapid 
for practical operation. The lime required lor the production of 
any fraction after the necessary preliminary or intermediate* 
fractions have been produced is given by the formula i-- 
0(AM)^QQlDE^B^y where E is Ihe efficieney, B th(‘ separation 
coefficient, X> the rate of production of the light fraction, and 
r a constant. This serves to establish a criterion for the value 
(T) of any fraction, which may be defined as V This 

criterion is applied to the calculation of loss of value by mixing 
and other causes. The time required for the production of any 
extreme fraction, taking into account tlie total time usc*d in 
building up the intermediates, is given by t—C'{/S.M)^Q^IDE^B^, 
A consideration of this equation shows the difficulty of obtaining 
large values of Ailf, especially if B is low. It also shows the 
relative importance of D, and E, and this relation, somewhat 
modified by other practical considerations, was used in the design, 
and is also used in the operation of the present apparatus. The 
optimum speed of operation is shown to be that for which 
or EW is a maximum. The equation above can also be used as 
a basis for a criterion of value for extreme fractions, namely, 
V'=(^M)^Q. The approximate proportionality of the time 
required for a given separation to the cube of the degree of separ- 
ation shows that whilst considerable separations can be effected 
by systematic fractionation, nothing approaching complete separ- 
ation can be expected by methods of the diffusion type, unless in 
the most favourable cases and by factory scale operation. It is, 
further, the opinion of the author that there seems to be little 
prospect that any other method or methods yet proposed will 
prove greatly superior to those of evaporation and molecular 
diffusion, although the centrifugal method may prove useful, 
especially for elements of higher atomic weight. For any particular 
element, the most favourable method depends greatly on the nature 
of the substance. 
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Surface Tension of Mercury in the Presence of Oxygen. 

T. Batitboas {AnaL Fia. Quim.^ 1923, 21 , 269—264; cf. Pal^ios 
and Lasala, voL, ii, 166). — ^The surface tension of freshly dis- 
tilled mercury decreases in air or in oxygen containing traces of 
ozone. This is attributed to condensation on the surface and not 
to chemical reaction between ozone and mercury. G. W. R. 

The Replacement of the Metals of the Second Odd Group 
of the Periodic System from their Salt Solutions by Means 
of Hydrogen at High Temperatures and Pressures. W. 

Ipatibv and A. Staeynkevitsch (Ber., 1923, 56 , [B], 1663 — 
1667). — study of the conditions under which hydrogen will 
react with aqueous solutions of the salts of mercury, zinc, cadmium, 
and magnesium. Hydrogen at 100 atm. for thirteen hours at 
160° reduces a solution of mercurous nitrate to metallic mercury 
and a salt which may have the formula 2Hg20,N205. When 
heated at 225°, reduction to metallic mercury is complete. Mercuric 
nitrate is similarly reduced to the mercurous salt at 170 — 180°, 
and to metallic mercury at 240 — 250°. Cadmium nitrate at 110 
atm. and 180° is not attacked, but at 135 atm. and 220° it yields 
a hitherto unknown salt of the composition Cd(N03)2,7Cd0. At 
270° and 220 atmospheres, the nitrate is further reduced to crystal- 
line, metallic cadmium. Cadmium sulphate at 250 atm. and 260 — 
^190° is reduced to the yellow, crystalline sulphide and traces of 
metallic cadmium. Zinc nitrate is similarly reduced to the oxide 
and the metal, whilst the sulphate under corresponding conditions 
yields the sulphide and the metal. Magnesium nitrate was reduced 
to the hydroxide, but not to the metal, whilst the sulphate gave, 
first, the sulphide and, later, the hydroxide. It is noteworthy that 
the solid products of these reactions were almost invariably deposited 
in a crystalline form. 

The reduction of carbonates to formates under similar conditions 
was also studied. Potassium hydrogen carbonate was reduced to 
the fonnate in 11 yi^'Id by heating for four hours with hydrogen 
under 380 atm. at 350°. H. H. 

The Precipitation of Metals by Hydrogen Sulphide. G. 

McPhail Smith (Science, 1923, 57 , 447 — ^9; cf. Neuhausen, this 
vol., ii, 396). — On treatment of an aqueous solution of mercuric 
perchlorate (prepared by dissolving mercuric oxide in excess of 
perchloric acid, evaporating to small volume, and crystallising) 
with a solution of hydrogen sulphide, precipitation does not at first 
occur, but there is obtained a brown, opalescent solution which 
gives a white precipitate with hydrochloric, nitric, or sulphuric 
acid. The solution, which evidently contains a complex salt, on 
keeping deposits white crystals of the compound Hg(C104)2,2HgS. 

A. A. E. 

Phototropic Compounds of Mercury. M. L. Dby (Nature, 
1923, 112 , 240 ; cf . Venkataramaiah and Rao, this vol., i, 764). — 
Phototropy is exhibited to a greater or less extent by complex 
salts of the formula HgS,HgX2 or 2HgS,HgX2, where X is a halogen 
or univalent acid radicle, including thiocyanate. A. A. E. 
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Positive Ray A]ial]r8ia of Copper. A. J. Dempstee ( Na ^ re , 
1923, 112, 7; cf. Aston, this vol., ii, 596). — By the use of a 
molybdenum furnace, three isotopes of copper have been observed 
^parated by two units in atomic weight, and having relative 
intensities 1*4 : 1 : 1. Failing direct comparison, a consideration 
of the chemical atomic weight of copper indicates the masses 
of the i^topes to be 62, 64, and 66, respectively. The existence 
of two isotopes of molybdenum, giving a mean atomic weight 
of 85*51, was confirmed. A. A. E. 

The Melting-point and Equilibrium Diagram of the Copper- 
Tin Alloys. 0. Bauer and 0. Vollenbbuck (Z. Metallk,, 1923, 
15, 119 — 125, 191 — 195). — Copper retains a maximum of 13*9% 
of tin in solid solution, but tin can retain only traces of copper. 
The compound CugSn exists in two modifications; the a-form is 
stable up to 676°, above which the P-form is the stable modification 
and melts unchanged at 720°. The existence of the compound 
Cu 4 Sn has been definitely proved, and a new compound, Cu 4 Sn 5 , 
has been found in and isolated from alloys containing more than 
60% of tin. It is stable below the eutectic point at 225° in all 
alloys containing more than 61% of tin. [Cf. J.S'.C'./., 1923, 
42, 227a.] a. P. R. 


Binary Systems of Salts with Components Capable of 
Sublimation. Ernst JInboke (Bee, trav, chim,^ 1923, 42, 
740 — 744 ). — k discussion of binary systems of two salts, one of 
which may be sublimed. The systems described are : cuprous 
chloride-mercurous chloride, in which the eutectic lies at 330° with 
65% of mercurous chloride; silver chloride-mercurous chloride, 
which has a eutectic at 250° with 55% of mercurous chloride; 
silver chloride-ammonium chloride, which has a eutectic at 245° 
with 80% of ammonium chloride; mercurous chloride— ammonium 
chloride, in which the mass is completely melted at a composition 
between 17 and 25% of mercurous chloride, and in which the 
eutectic lies at 135° with 79% of mercurous chloride; mercuric 
chloride-ammonium chloride, which forms two compounds, 
HgCl 2 ,NH 4 Gl and HgCl2,4NH4Cl. The first compound has m. p. 
204° and b. p. 350°, and forms clear, lustrous crystals with a weak 
double refraction. The second compound, m. p, 244°, decomposes 
when heated into ammonium chloride and a li(]^uid containing 
70% of mercuric chloride. y, S. 

Formation of Sulphide, Selenide, and Telluride of Copper. 

Felice Garelli (Rec, trav. chim,, 1923, 42, 818— 820).— A discus- 
sion of the formation of sulphide, selenide, and telluride of copper 
when the respective non-metals, wrapped with copper wire, are 
placed in a solution of a copper salt. With cold solutions, cupric 
derivatives are formed, but with boiling solutions, the cuprous 
compounds are formed. J F S 


The Crystal Structure of Various Heusler AUoys, by the 
291— 305).— By the method of X-ray analysia, the author has 
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detennined that aluminium and copper crTStallise in a face-centred 
cubic system of lattice constant 4*05 A. and 3*60 A., respectively. 
In the case of two Heusler alloys of definite composition, the mag- 
netic properties of which were studied by McLennan {Physical 
Bev.y 1907), it is shown that these occur in two crystal forms, 
viz,y a face-centred cubic crystal of constant 3*70 A., and a com- 
bination of this with a body-centred cubic crystal of lattice constant 
2*98 A. It is tentatively suggested that the alloys are solid solu- 
tions of manganese-aluminium alloy in copper, and the author 
considers that the magnetic effects exhibited by the alloys are ulti- 
mately associated with the valency electrons, and not with the 
molecule or atom or any complex group of these. J. S. G. T. 

The Ternary System : Aluminium-Zinc-Tin. E. Cbepaz 
{Oiom, Chim, Ind. AppL^ 1923, 5, 115 — ^285). — The experiments 
performed confirm the equilibrium diagram for zinc-tin alloys as 
obtained by Lorenz and Plumbridge (A., 1913, ii, 1056). It was 
found that the relative variation of the potential of the cell 
SngZn^l^^^NZnS 04 \EN with mercurous chloride is equal to that 
of the cell investigated by Herschkowitsch, Zn|A^S 04 lSn^n(i^,. 

The equilibrium diagram given by Gwyer for aluminium-tin 
alloys was also confirmed. The regular variation of the hardness 
diagram shows the improbability of the existence of solid compoimds 
or solutions. 

The superficial treatment has a strong influence on the potential 
of aluminium. The cell Al\N IIOKAI{SO^) 2 \EN with mercurous 
chloride gives a maximum value of 1*1 volts. 

It was found that the potential of aluminium-zinc alloys is in- 
dependent of concentration, higher than that of aluminium, and 
practically constant in the whole interval of concentration. For 
the cell AlxSn^l^)\N I 10 KA 1 (S 04 ) 2 \^^ with mercurous chloride 
1*4 volts was found to be a mean constant value. 

Hanson and Gayler’s equilibrium diagram was confirmed, how- 
ever, with formation of a solid solution instead of the compound 
Al^n3. 

The study of the ternary alloy aluminium-zinc-tin together with 
the micrographic investigation thereof, shows that the eutectoid 
is practically independent of aluminium, and may be identified 
with the eutectoid of the binary alloy zinc-tin. The decomposition 
of the solid solution, p, is favoured by the presence of tin. 

The mechanical properties of quenched alloys containing p vary 
with time. Their hardness seems to reach a definite value after 
four days. E. M. V. 

Eq[ailibrium Studies in the Quaternary System Alumin- 
ium-BIagnesium-Silicon-Zinc. W. Sander and K. L. Meissner 
{Z. MetaUk.y 1923, 15, 180 — 183), — ^The equilibrium diagrams of 
the four tertiary systems are briefly considered, and from these 
the quaternary diagram, in which each of these four systems is 
reproduced on a side of a regular tetrahedron, is built up. No 
tertiary or quaternary compounds are formed, although five 
binary compounds, Al 3 Mg 4 , Al 3 Mg 2 » AlZn, MgZn 3 and Mg 2 Si, are 
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known ; consequently the whole system may be divided into seven 
separate quaternary systems. [Cf. J,S,CJ,, 1923, 42, 892a.] 

A. R. P. 


[Method for] The Suhlixnation of Aluminium Chloride. 

Einar Bulmann {Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 996 — 996). — 
Freshly sublimed aluminium chloride is very necessary for Friedel 
and Crafts’ reactions, and may be obtained in about 40 g. quantities 
by the following method. The lower part of a tesfc-tube (1 J inches X 
7 inches) is surrounded with a jacket of wire gauze and is supported 
in an inclined position. The upper portion is cooled by means 
of a stream of water and a cotton wick. By the application of 
heat, the chloride may be made to sublime from the lower to the 
upper part of the tube. H. H. 

Separation of Gallium from Commercial Aluminium. 

R. Llord y Gamboa {Anal. Fis. Quim.y 1923, 21, 280 — ^284). — The 
presence of gallium has been verified spectroscopically in samples 
of bauxite and aluminium. A method is described for the separation 
of gallium. [See, further, J.S.C.Ly 1923, 42, 780a.] G. W. R. 

Permanganates. III. E. Moles and M. Crespi {Anal. Fis Quim . , 
1923, 21, 305 — 315; cf. this vol., ii, 161, 565)- -A description 
of the preparation and properties of the j)ermanganates of silver, 
copper, glucinum, magnesium, zinc, and cadmium. Those which 
decompose at high temperatures give a residue stable up to 450°, 
consisting of the manganite and a solid solution of the manganate 
and manganese peroxide. Those decomposing at lower temper- 
atures yield below 450° all the oxygen corresponding with the 
decomposition of the manganate and manganese peroxide. The 
temperature of decomposition of the permanganates is shown to be 
a periodic function of the atomic number of the metals. G. W. R. 

Oxides of Iron. John B. Ferguson (J. Washingtm Acad. 
8ci., 1923, 13, 275 — ^281). — The system hyAx)gen~water vapour- 
iron-ferrous oxide has been investigated. It is shown that the 
iron phase does not contain appreciable quantities of oxygen. 
The transition temperature of the ferrous oxide phase a^Dpears to 
be lowered by solution of the magnetic oxide in it. The quadruple 
point lies below 577°. A value, which is slightly less than 0*54, 
and certainly less than 0*57, has been obtained for the equilibrium 
constant, A=H20/H2, at 750° by the 8trt*am method. This agrees 
with the value obtained by interpolation from the results of 
Chaudron (A., 1914, ii, 721 ; 1921, ii, 178, 584), and furnishes a 
confirmation of the latter. J, g. 

Iron and the Lower Oxides of Iron. John Bright Ferguso n 
{Canad. Chem. and Met., 1923, 7, 175— 176).— No change takes 
place if pure iron is heated in a mixture of hydrogen and water 
vapour at temperatures above 750°, and slightly oxidised specimens 
of iron were completely reduced after this treatment, thus showing 
that iron forms no oxide lower than ferrous oxide. Ferrous oxide 
Appears to be stable above 526° ; below that temperature it deoom- 
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poses into iron and ferrosoferric oxide, thus, 4FeO Fe+Fe304, 
provided the temperature is not too low. The reaction is strictly 
reversible, the mixture being quantitatively reconverted into 
ferrous oxide above 607®, although the reaction starts at 677®. 
Admixture of ferric oxide with ferrous oxide lowers the transition 
temperature. Oxidation of iron at 750® begins to take place with 
a gas mixture having a ratio of water vapour to hydrogen of slightly 
less than 0*54. A. R. P. 

Preparation of Easily Filtrable Iron Hydroidde by Pre- 
cipitation with Thiosulphate and lodate. I^iedbtch L. Hahn 
and Maria Hbrtrioh (J5er., 1923, 56, [R], 1729 — 1732). — ^A method 
of precipitation of bi- or ter- valent iron is described which is simple, 
rapid, and cheap; it gives a heavy, powdery precipitate, easily 
washed and filtered, which contains no basic salt even when moist, 
and gives the theoretical quantity of iron oxide on ignition. The 
reactions involved are : 2Fe**'+2S203 '^2Fe'*+S406", 2Fe“4' 
6H20+I03'+4S203"=2Fe(0H)3+r+2S40g''. A ferric salt is 
neutralised and then warmed with thiosulphate solution until 
practically colourless. It is then warmed with twice the theoretical 
quantity of thiosulphate and a slight excess of iodate calculated 
on the second of the above equations. Ammonium chloride should 
be added before the iodate. The volume of solution from which 
precipitation occurs should be about 400 c.c. for every 0*2 g. Fe203. 
It is sufiScient to warm the solutions on the water-bath, but the 
precipitate should be ignited at the blow-pipe. A ferrous salt is 
naturally not reduced, but is precipitated straightaway from a 
neutral or slightly acid solution. H. H. 

Iron and Copper Oxides. Rudolf Ruer and Minoru 
Nakamoto (Bee, trav. chim.y 1923, 42, 675 — 682). — ^The region of 
stability and the pressure of oxygen in equilibrium with ferric oxide 
and cupric oxide have been investigate. In the case of ferric 
oxide, it is shown that heating this substance in a current of pure 
dry nitrogen causes no loss of weight at temperatures up to 1125®; 
at 1200®, the oxide loses 3’28% of its weight, and above this temper- 
ature oxygen is lost continuously up to 15^°, when the substance 
melts. A repetition of the experiment shows that oxygen is lost 
very slowly at 1150°, and this is the lowest temperature at which 
a loss of oxygen occurs. The loss of oxygen at 1150® continues 
until the compound Fe304 is formed, which contains about 2% of 
ferric oxide dissolved in it. At 15M°, the solid is the magnetic 
oxide containing 4% of ferrous oxide in solid solution. Further 
experiments, in which ferric oxide was heated in air and oxygen, 
respectively, are described, which show that at 1470® ferric oxide 
loses oxygen when heated in this gas at 1 atm. pressure, but takes 
up the amount lost at 1440®. From this it follows that the dis- 
sociation pressure of ferric oxide is 1 atm. at 1455®. The dissocia- 
tion pressure at 1150® is scarcely measurable, and at 1383® it is 
0*20 atm. Similar experiments with cupric oxide show that at 
775® this substances loses oxygen in a stream of nitrogen and passes 
into cuprous oxide ; the rate of loss is much more rapid at 800®, 
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but at both temperatures the change to cuprous oxide may be 
completed without the formation of any intermediate compound. 
Cuprous oxide is quite stable in a current of nitrogen at temper- 
atures up to 1222°, when it melts. Cupric oxide has a dissociation 
pressure of 1 atm. at 1105°, and at 1109° the mixture of cuprous 
and cupric oxides melts. The dissociation pressure at 1031° is 
0‘20 atm. J. F. S. 

Solubility. VIII. The Solubility of Cobaltammines. 
FBm Epheaim (J5er., 1923, 56, [JS], 1530 — 1542). — ^The theory is 
developed that solubility depends on solvate formation between 
solute and solvent. Aqueous solutions are considered, and it is 
maintained that there are three factors influencing the possibility 
of solvate formation : (a) relative size of anion and kation, dis- 
parity in size favouring solubility ; (6) the heat of hydration of the 
ions, inequality again favouring solubility; (c) the effect of steric 
hindrance. The solubilities of many cobaltammine salts are given 
and several regularities are pointed out. The polar character of 
the mechanism of solvate formation is supported by the fact that, 
whilst salts with tervalent kations, e.g., [Co(NH 3 )e]*’*, bivalent 
kations, e.gr., [Co(NH 3 ) 5 Cl]**, and univalent kations, e.g., 
[Co(NH3)4(N02)2]’, 

are soluble, neutral molecules of the type [Co(NH 3 ) 3 (N 02 )a] are 
practically insoluble. The last are also non-elec troly^s. The 
following new compounds are mentioned. HexamminecobaUu 
fluosiliccUe ; mmoaquopmtammine(X)bMperc^ the naphthalene- 
^•mlphcmate, picrate, and iodide ; diaquotetramminecobaltinitrate^ 
the picrate and 7iapMhcdene-?>-sulphonaie ; chloropentamminecobaUi- 
perchlorate, picrate, naphthalene-^-sulphomte, thiosulphate, and 
oxalate ; bromopentamminecobalti-iodide, the perchlorate, chlorate, 
ihiomlphate, picrate, and naphlhalene-^~mlphonate ; iodopentammine- 
cobalticMorate ; nitropentamminecobalti-iodide, the perMmate, picrate, 
and naphthalene-^-sulphonate ; nitratopentamminecobalti-iodide, the 
chlorate, perchlorate, fluosilicate, picrate, and naphthalene-^- 
sulphonate ; ciB-dinitrotetramminecobMbrornide, the chlorate, per- 
chlorate, fluosilicate, and picrate; tvam-dinitrotetrarnininecobM 
chlorate, the perchlorate, fluosilicate, oxalate, and picrate, H. H. 

Crystal Structure of Natural and Synthetic Oxides of 
Uranium, Thorium, and Cerium. V. M. Goldschmidt and 
L. Thomassen (V idenskapsselskapets Skrifier, Mat, Naturv, Klasse, 
1923, 5 — 48 ; from Chem, Zentr,, 1923, i, 1149 — 1150). — Pitchblende, 
brdggerite, cleveite, thorianite, and the oxides of uranium, thorium, 
and cerium were examined by the Debye-Scherrer and Laue methods. 
The dioxides (uranous oxide, cerium dioxide, and thorium dioxide) 
are isomorphous. The metallic atoms are arranged in a regular 
face -centred lattice, and the oxygen atoms probably in a lattice 
of the calcium fluoride type. The edges are, for uranous oxide, 
6-47 A., for thorium dioxide, 5-61 A., and for cerium dioxide, 6-41 A. 
The structure of uranoso-uranic oxide (UgOg) is irre^ar. Uranic 
oxide was only obtained in an amorphous form. The minerals 
all show crystal structure, the edges being for thorianite, 6-67 A. ; 
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for brSggeiite, 5*47 A., and for oleveite, 5*47 A. They correspond 
with isomorphous mixtures of the thr^ oxides and also of lead 
peroxide. The crystalline substance in thorianite and brdggerite 
has a tuiiform arrangement with a distortion of the single points 
as if the crystal were composed of sub-parallel planes. Cleveite 
yields uranosouranio oxide on ignition. Brdggerite, after ignition, 
shows the uranous oxide structure. The crystal substance in 
pitchblende is present in a finely divided state (10"* to 10"’ cm.). 
The uranium atoms form face-centred cubes with edges 5*42 — 5'45 A. 
It is supposed that, as the ground lattice of these minerals is uranous 
oxide, the excess of oxygen corresponding with uranic oxide is 
present in solid solution. This case is analogous to the occurrence 
of yttrium fluoride in calcium fluoride. Broggerite in which 
uranium is partly transformed to lead retains the original lattice 
arrangement. ■ G. W. B. 

Should the Element of the Atomic Number 72 be called 
Celtium or Hahiitun? G. Urbain {Chemistry and Industry, 
1923, 42, 764 — 769). — ^The author reviews briefly the literature 
dealing with the element of atomic number 72, and advances a 
claim to its discovery prior to the work of Coster and von Hevesy. 
A bibliography of the subject is given. J. S. G. T. 

Hafnium and Celtiruxi. Harold S. Kikg {Nature, 1923, 
112, 9). — Priority is claimed for the statement that the chemical 
properties of celtium, as described by Urbain, do not agree with 
theoretical considerations of atomic structure. A. A. E. 

The Discovery of Hafnium and the Present Position of our 
Knowledge of this Element. Georg von Hevesy {Ber., 1923, 
56, [B], 1603 — 1516). — ^A summary of the w'ork leading up to the 
discovery of hafnium and an accoimt of its physical and chemical 
properties as far as at present known. H. H. 

Dispersoid Synthesis of Gold. 1. P. P. von Weimarn 
{KolUnd. Z., 1923, 33, 74 — 81). — ^Making use of ordinary distilled 
water and commercial reagents, bright red gold sols are prepared by 
adding 10 c.c. of a 0T% solution of chloroauric acid (HAuCl4,4H20) 
to 600 c.c. of water and, with vigorous stirring, 10 c.c. of a solution 
containing 12 g. of potassium hydroxide and 100 c.c. of 35% 
formaldehyde solution per litre. The reduction is instantaneous, 
but the sol produced is not very stable ; usually after forty-eight 
hours it has completely coagulated. H, however, the reaction 
is carried out at the boiling point and the sol boiled gently for some 
time, it is found that the stability increases with the time during 
which it has been boiled. Thus after five minutes’ boiling the sol 
coagulates in fortv-eight hours, after sixty minutes’ boiling it is stable 
for several months. Similar sols of siu^ar properties may also be 
obtained by substituting an approximately 0‘2.^-8olution of 
potassium carbonate for the potassium hydroxide. J. F. S. 
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Mineralogleal Chemistry. 


Fumaroles of the Katmai Region, Alaska. E. T. Allen 
and E. G. Zibs (Contrib, Tech. Papers ^ National Oeogr. Soc., Wash- 
ingUm, 1923, Katmai Ser.y No. 2, 75 — 155). — ^An illustrated account 
is given of the fumaroles in the “ Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes/* 
and the methods of recording the temperatures (50® to 650®) and 
collecting the gases are described. Steam forms 98‘65 to 99*85 
vol.% of the gases, the remainder being hydrogen chloride, carbon 
dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, nitrogen, hydrogen fluoride, and some- 
times methane, with minor quantities of oxygen, carbon monoxide, 
argon, and ammonia. The water is probably of surface origin, and 
the nitrogen and argon are from the atmosphere. Incrustations 
include ammonium chloride, sulphur, iron salts, and rarely arsenic 
sulphide. L. J. S. 

Transparent Preparations of Coal for Microscopical Investi- 
gations. J. Lomax and J. R. Lomax (Lancs. Cheshire Coal Res, 
Assoc. Bull., 1923, No. 14). — A discussion of various methods for 
the preparation of transparent sections of coal and a detailed 
description of one found very satisfactory in practice. T. S. W. 

Vauxite and Paravauxite, Two New Minerals from Bolivia. 

Samuel G. Gobdon (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 1923, 75, 
261 — 270). — ^Theso occur on wavellite in brecciated tin-veins in 
rhyolite at Llallagua, Oruro. Vauxite occurs as radiating aggregates 
of sky-blue, tiiclinic crystals with a :b : c— 1'1510 : 1 ; 1*2624, a=- 
99® 32', p=102® 14', y-=110® 14'; d 2*375, H. 3^ ; refractive indices 
a 1*551, p 1*555, y 1*562, optically positive. Paravauxito forms 
colourless, triclinic crystals of prismatic habit with good b (010) 
cleavage ; a:b: 0-0*5058 : 1 : 0*6882, a-97® 42', p-110® 22', 7- 
100® 56' ; d 2*291, H. 3 , refractive indices a 1*554, p 1*558, y 1*573, 
optically positive. Analyses by J. E. Whitfield gave I for vauxite 
and II for para vauxite. 

HgO at HjO above 

FeO. MnO. AljOj. P^Oj. 104^ 104®. Total. 

L 19*34 0*18 14*89 31*33 3*68 30*24 99*60 

II. 15*47 — 17*89 29*80 16*40 20*34 99*90 

The minerals are readily soluble in hydrochloric acid. The water 
content of the paravauxite varies considerably with the humidity 
of the atmosphere. Formulae ; 

Vauxite : 4Fe0,2Al203,3P20^24H20 +3H2O. 

Paravauxite : 5Fe0,4Al203,5P205,26H20+21H20. 

L. J. S. 

Electronic Structures of the Spinels. Maueicb L. Huggins 
(Physical Rev., 1923, 21, 509 — 516). — In the cases of crystals of the 
formulae ZnALO-, ZnCrgCL, ZnFegO., MgAl204, MgCr204, MnAl204, 
MnCr204, Cddr204, and FeFe204, the distances between adjacent 
atomic centres have been calculated from the densities, and the 
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positions of the oxygen centres determined. The densities of the 
compounds MgFe20^ and MnLFe204 are calculated to be 4*47 and 
4*90 g./cm respectively. When the oxygen radius (the distance 
from the atomic centre to the valency electron-pair) is assumed 
to be 0'65 A., atomic radii may be computed as follows : Zn'*’*, 
1*31 A.; Fe+2, 1-27— 1*30; Mg+2, 1*29; Mn+2, 139; Cd+^ 1-51; 
Fe***, 1*38; Al"^®, 1*26; Cr"^®, 1*35. It is considered that the em- 
pirical formula Il"R'"204 i® one which correctly represents 

the structure of the spinels in the crystalline state. A partial 
explanation of the cause of ferromagnetism may possibly be found 
in the suggestion that it arises from a concentration of electron 
triplets in the same end of each atomic kernel. A. A. E. 

The Chemical Formula of Uraninite. Alfred Schoep 
(Bull, Soc, chim, Bdg,, 1923, 32, 274 — 281)^ — ^The author has 
analysed specimens of Katanga pitchblende, estimating total 
uranium as UgOg and UO2 in presence of UO3 by Hillebrand’s 
method of heating the mineral in a sealed tube with dilute sul- 
phuric acid in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, and volumetric 
estimation of the dioxide with potassium permanganate. The 
results lead to the conclusion that the purified mineral (i.c., uraninite) 
has the formula (1102)3(1103)2 (cf. Blomstrand, A., 1884, 1102). 
This is discussed in comparison with results obtained by other 
workers for pitchblende from Katanga and other sources, and also 
for thorianite, and reasons are given for regarding the UO3 as an 
oxidation product of the UOg of which the original mineral con- 
sisted. Thus the author maintains that the formula of uraninite 
is UO2 as that of thorianite is ThOg, the two minerals being iso- 
morphous and analogous in chemical composition. The per- 
centage of the dioxide is greater in fresh specimens of the mineral ; 
some consist of ThOgjUOg in which all the uranium compound 
has undergone oxidation. Thorianite contains various proportions 
of UO2 and isomorphous mixtures of the two dioxides may be 
prepared artificially. H, J. E. 

Bavalite from Bas-Vallon, Brittany. J. Obcel (CompL 
rend., 1923, 177, 271 — 273). — ^Bavalite is an oolitic iron-ore con- 
sisting of a mixture of chlorite and magnetite : the name is 
restricted to the chloritic constituent. The pure sample analysed 
has d 3*20 ; it is finely scaly, and is optically negative with small 
axial angle. Analysis gave : 

SiOj. TiO,. AlgO,. Fe^O,. FeO. MnO. MgO. CaO. Alkalis. H,0. Total. 
21-71 008 21-35 0-82 43 01 005 2-33 0 16 0-35 10-21 10007 

This corresponds with 2Si02,Al203,3Fe0,3H20, or a ferrous salt of 
the acid Al2Si20(0H)i2- Of the water 0*11 % i® lost at 107®, 9*03% 
at 486®, and 1*07% at 736®. The composition is near that of 
chamosite. L. J. S. 

Hodgldnsonite, Datolite, and Calciothoxnsonite from 
FrankUn, New Jersey. Samuel G. Gobdok (Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Sci. Philadelphia, 1923, 75, 271 — ^274). — Crystallographic descrip- 
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tions are given of hodgkinsonite and datolite. The caloiothomsonite 
is colourless and radmting with d 2*405, and refractive indices for 
yellow mercury light a=l*530, ^=1*632, y=r542. Analysis by 
J. E. Whitfield shows the mineral to be thomsonite with 
CaO : Na20«=6 ; 1. 

HgO at 

SiO,. AljO,. CaO. MgO. Na^O. KjO. 100^ H,O>100“. Total. 

36*44 30*34 16*94 trace 3*50 0*18 0*26 13-26 99-92 


L. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


X-Ray Spectroscopy as a Means of Qualitative and Quanti- 
tative Chemical Analysis. D. Coster (Chem, News, 1923, 
127, 65 — 70). — useful summary of present knowledge. 

Screw Modification of the Mohr Pinch Clamp. William 
M. Craig (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1723).— A modification 
of the Mohr pinch clamp is described which allows a drop\rae 
delivery from a burette. The modification consists in removing 
one of the finger plates from the ordinary pinch clamp and soldor- 
ing it through a hole to a piece of brass pJate 3 mm. thick, 10 mm, 
wide, and 20 mm. long. This plate lies in such a position that its 
length is above the straight arms of the clamp. A hole is bored 
through the brass plate, tapped, and fitted with a suitable screw, 
which is left in such a position that it prevents the clamp being 
opened more than enough to allow the liquid to pass more rapidly 
than dropwise when the clamp is opened. The screw may be 
adjusted to allow any desired rate of flow from the burette. 

J. F. S. 

The Electrometric Titration of Acids and Bases with the 
Antimony Indicator Electrode. Alfred Uhl and Wilhelm 
Kestranek (Monatsh,, 1923, 44, 29 — 34). — ^The hydrogen and 
mercury-mercuric oxide electrodes possess certain disadvantages 
in electrometric titrations, the copper electrode is not satisfactory, 
and a silver-silver oxide electrode is useful only in absence of 
chloride-ions. A suitable metal for the electrode must be insoluble 
in dilute acids, must respond accurately to hydroxyl-ion concen- 
tration, and its oxide must possess a very small solubility-product. 
A metal giving salts which are hydrolytically dissociated to a high 
degree by water, and giving an amphoteric hydroxide, should pro- 
vide an excellent electrode. Antimony satisfies these requirements. 

Good results were obtained initially, using an antimony electrode 
in presence of antimony oxide, but it was afterwards found that 
antimony, after being cast, contains sufficient oxide for the purpose 
of providing an efficient electrode. Decinormal solutions of soffium 
hydroxide were titrated satisfactorily against similar solutions of 
hydrochloric acid (at 15°, at 50°, and also in presence of large 
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quantities of ammonium nitrate) and acetic acid (in presence or 
absence of potassium chloride). Tartaric acid gave only slightly 
less good results. Constant potential (after each addition of titrat- 
ing liquid) was attained within thirty seconds, but it is not necessary 
to wait for this constancy, owing to the sensitiveness of the electrode. 

A simple apparatus in which the side tube of a calomel electrode 
is replaced by an H-tube, the latter being in contact with the 
solution to be titrated, is described, E. E. T. 

Limits of Hydrogen-ion Concentration as Determined by 
Electrometric Titrations in Water Solutions of Carbon 
Dioxide, Calcium Sulphate, and Calcium Carbonate. J. W. 
Shipley and Ivan R. McHaffib (J. Soc. Chem. Ini., 1923, 42, 
311 — 319 t). — K method for performing an electrometric titration 
with carbon dioxide gas is described. The range of hydrogen-ion 
concentration for mixtures of calcium carbonate and carbon dioxide 
(up to a partial pressure of 1 atm.) in aqueous solution has been 
determined experimentally by means of the hydrogen electrode. 
The range of hydrogen-ion concentration in solutions containing 
calcium carbonate, calcium sulphate, and carbon dioxide has been 
determined experimentally. A strong buffer solution is produced 
at a hydrogen-ion concentration of 7*77x10”® or Ppj 5*11, when 
water is saturated with carbon dioxide in the presence of solid 
calcium carbonate and sulphate. No end-point for calcium 
hydrogen carbonate was obtained in the electrometric titration of 
calcium hydroxide with carbon dioxide or in the titration of calcium 
carbonate with sulphuric acid. The equilibrium of the system 
calcium carbonate-calcium sulphate-carbon dioxide determines the 
hydrogen-ion concentration in ground waters found in contact 
with calcareous soils containing gypsum. The importance of this 
equilibrium to the corrosion of iron pipes laid in the earth is discussed. 

J. F. S. 

Polarimetric Estimation of Acidic and Basic Groups of 
Various Compounds. II. J. Groot {Biochem. Z., 1923, 139, 
188 — 198). — ^The fall of rotation of dextrose under the influence of 
alkali follows the unimolecular law. For normalities of potassium 
hydroxide between 0 and 0*237N, it is found that the velocity 
constant is proportional to the concentration of alkali. The 
velocity constant was then determined in the presence of phloro- 
glucinol and alkali, and from this the alkali inactivated by the 
phloroglucinol could be calculated. Phloroglucinol behaves as a 
dibasic acid. H. K. 

Detection of Chlorine and Bromine in the Presence of 
Closely Related Ions. M. Dimitroff {Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 
62, 461 — 452). — Chlorine-ions can be detected in the presence of 
bromine-, iodine-, cyanogen-, and thiocyanogen-ions by treating 
the solution with potassium permanganate and driving the liberated 
halogens by means of a stream of air through 3—4 c.c. of water 
containing 0*025 g. of potassium bromide. This solution is then 
evaporate to 1 to 2 c.c. and 6 c.c. of 2% sodium bromate solution 
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and 6 o.c. of 6i7-sulphurio acid are added. Air is passed through 
the liquid to expel the free bromine, and 25 c.c. of water and a 
few diops of 3% sUver nitrate solution are added ; a white turbidity 
shows the presence of chlorine if more than 0*025 mg. of chloride 
was present in the original solution. 

Bromine-ions are detected by treating the original solution as 
described above and expelUng the liberated halogens by m^ns of 
air into 4 — 5 c.c. of water containing 0*025 g. of potassium iodide. 
This solution is boiled whilst passing a stream of air through it, 
cooled, treated with a few drops of chlorine water, and shaken with 
a little chloroform or carbon disulphide. A brown upper layer 
proves bromides to be present in the original solution. A. R. P. 

Detection of Chlorate and Bromate in Mixtures of Halo- 
genates, Qualitative Investigation of Such Mixtures, and 
Application of the Process in Testing Chlorates and lodates 
for the Presence of Bromate. M. Dimitrofp (Z. anal, Chem., 
1923, 62 , 453 — 455). — ^Zinc and sulphuric acid reduce chlorates 
in the cold quantitatively to chlorides ; with bromates and iodates 
the free halogen is liberated and subsequently reduced by the 
nascent hydrogen. In hot solutions, the second reaction does not 
take place, as the iodine and bromine distil off. To test for chlorate 
in the presence of the other compounds, therefore, 5 c.c. of the 
solution are boiled with 50 c.c. of 2^-sulphuric acid and two or three 
pieces of granulated zinc until all free halogen is expelled. If the 
resulting solution gives a white turbidity with silver nitrate chlorates 
were originally present. To detect bromates in a mixture of 
halogenates, 5 c.c. of the solution are treated with 5 c.c. of 1 : 1-sul- 
phuric acid and 1 c.c. of chloroform. A 0*5% alcoholic iodine 
solution is then dropped in slowly with constant shaking ; in the 
presence of bromate, the original rose-red colour of the chloroform 
turns brown. A. R. P. 

Use of Bromate in Volumetric Analysis. III. Estimation 
of Bromate in the Presence of Ferric Iron. G. Frederick 
Smith (J. Amer, Chem, 8oc,, 1923, 45, 1666 — 1675; cf. this vol., 
ii, 604, 573). — ^The estimation of bromates in the presence of ferric 
iron has b^n investigated, and three methods are put forward 
for this estimation. The methods have been tested and their 
application has been demonstrated. They are : (i) lodometric 
method. Phosphoric acid solutions containing sodium pyro- 
phosphate, in which the dissociation of the resulting iron complex 
to give ferric-ions is less than in the presence of either reagent 
alone, are analysed for their content of bromate by the addition 
of i)otassium iodide in excess and titration of the liberated iodine 
after two to three minutes with sodium thiosulphate. The time 
rate of reduction of bromate by potassium iodide wdth various 
concentrations of phosphoric acid has been determined and the 
necessary variation in the concentration of phosphoric acid and 
sodium pyrophosphate with increasing amounts of ferric iron has 
been evaluate, (ii) Oxalate-permanganate method. The bromate 
is reduced by excess of sodium oxalate in boiling sulphuric acid 
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solution in the presence of mercuric perchlorate and the excess 
of oxalate determined by titration with potassium permanganate. 
It is shown that this reaction furnishes the basis of an improved 
method for iodometric standardisation, using sodium oxalate as 
the primary standard, (iii) Ferrous sulphate-permanganate method. 
This involves the same procedure as in the last method, except 
that ferrous sulphate is substituted for sodium oxalate and the 
titration is effect^ in a cold instead of in a hot solution. J. F. S. 

Chronometric Estimation of Iodine in Soluble Iodides. 

Em. Biegleb (BttJ. Soc, Ghim. Bomdnia, 1923, 5, 3 — ^5). — ^Ten c.c. 
of the iodide solution are placed in a test-tube and 5 drops of 2% 
sodium nitrite solution, 6 drops of starch solution, and 5 drops of 
dilute sulphuric acid are added successively; the contents of the 
tube are mixed, 1 c.c. of a 2% ethyl acetoacetate solution is added 
and the time required for the absorption of the liberated iodine 
is noted by means of a stop-watch. The iodide solution should 
contain between 0*2 and 1*0 mg. of iodine per 10 c.c. ; within these 
limits, the rate of absolution of the iodine is directly proportional 
to the quantity of iodine, that is, 0*2 mg. is absorbed in ten seconds 
and rO mg. in fifty seconds. W. P. S. 

Winkler's Titration of Iodides. I. M. Kolthofp (Pharm. 
Weekblad, 1923, 60, 841 — 845). — ^Winkler’s method is not accurate 
in presence of bromides, but ihis diflSculty may be overcome by 
using bleaching powder solution in place of chlorine water for the 
oxidation, the effect on bromides being dependent on the acidity 
of the solution. The correct hydrogen-ion concentration is obtained 
by the addition of succinic acid. Accurate results can be obtained 
in presence of large excess of bromide. If iron only is present 
besides iodide, phosphoric acid may be used for the estimation. 
Organic matter interferes. S. I. L. 

Detection of lodates in the Presence of Chlorates, Bromates, 
Dichromates, Nitrates, and Similar Salts. M. Dimitboff 
(Z, anal. Chem.^ 1923, 62, 452 — 453). — ^Five c.c. of the solution are 
shaken with 2 to 3 drops of starch solution, 5 drops of dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and 1 drop of a 0*5% solution of sodium thiosulphate. 
A deep blue iodine-starch colour proves the presence of iodate. 
The test may also be applied by mixing the first two reagents, then 
adding 1 to 2 c.c. of the thiosulphate solution so as to give two 
layers. A blue ring is then obtained at the interface in the presence 
of as little as 0*05 mg. of an iodate. A. B. P. 

Estimation of Sulphur and some of its Compounds. J. M« 

Taylob (J. Soc. Ghent. Ind., 1923, 42, 294— 297t). — ^The estimation 
of sulphates by precipitation as barium sulphate is most trust- 
worthy when the sulphate solution and barium chloride solution 
are added slowly and simultaneously to boiling water acidified with 
hydrochloric acid. Precipitation from strongly acid solution also 

S elds a pure form of barium sulphate. Methods are describ^ 
r the anal3rBis of native sulphur, sulphur chloride, ohlorosulphonic 
acid, and thionyl chloride. W. P. S. 
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Errors in the Estimation of Hydrogen Sulphide. Fbbd 
H. Heath and Frank A. Lee (J. Amer. Ghem, 8oc., 1923, 45, 
1643 — 1647). — ^The methods of estimating hydrogen sulphide in 
natural waters have been investigated, and it is shown that the 
presence of small quantities of salts such as nitrites, nitrates, and 
alkali salts generally introduce large errors into the iodometric 
estimation of hydrogen sulphide. It is therefore suggested that 
this method of estimating hydrogen sulphide in natural water be 
abandoned and that the colorimetric method of Mecklenburg and 
Rosenkr 8 .nzer in which methylene-blue fa formed bo substituted 
(A., 1914, ii, 380). The need of a qualitative as well as a quanti- 
tative method is further shown by the fact that some samples of 
water gave no reaction by this latter method, but positive results 
were obtained by the iodometric method. J. F. S. 

Detection of Sulphates in the Presence of Ferric Salts. 

Friedrich L. Hahn {Ber., 1923, 56, [B\ 1733). — ^It is shown that 
the delicacy of the barium reaction for sulphates is much impaired 
in the presence of ferric salts, but that reduction of the latter by 
means of hydrazine or hydroxylamine enables the detection of the 
sulphate-ion to be made with certainty. Without reduction, ii is 
impossible to detect less than 0-1% SO 3 in 0*4— 0-8 g. Fe^Og, but 
with preliminary reduction, as little as 0 * 02 % may be detected. 
Neither aluminium nor chromium salts aifeet noticeably the delicacy 
of the test for sulphates. H. H. 

Estimation of Persulphuric Acids. R. Wou‘ 1 'Enstein and 
V. Makow (Ber„ 1923, 56, [J5], 1768— 1771).— A method for the 
estimation of hydrogen peroxide, Caro's acid, and persulphuric acid 
in a mixture of all three is described. The total active oxygen is 
determined by the addition of a knovm amount of a ferron i ‘-alt and 
back titration of the excess with potassium permanganah*. The* 
hydrogen peroxide is estimated by direct titration with per- 
manganate. The difficulty arises in the attempt to diffei’entiate 
between Caro’s acid, HO-SOg^O'OH, and persulphuric acid, 
HO’SOg'O'O'SOg’OH. The former liberates iodine instantane- 
ously from potassium iodide, whilst the latter requires a considerable 
time. In practice, however, it is found that the hydrolytic change 
of persulphuric acid into Caro’s acid during the titration of the 
latter is sufficient, unless precautions are taken, to impair the 
accuracy of the results. In order to arrest this hydrolysis, the 
solution must be kept cool and as acid as possible. 

The above method estimates persulphuric acid only by difference. 
A direct method for the estimation of all three peroxide components 
is as follows. The hydrogen peroxide is first titrated with perman- 
ganate. Then sodium acetate is added to the solution until it 
contains free acetic acid, and the Caro’s acid is estimated by 
titration with sodium sulphite, using iodine as indicator. Finally, 
the persulphuric acid is estimated by warming with a ferrous salt 
and titrating the excess of the latter with permanganate. The 
results may be checked by an estimation of the total active oxygen. 
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Analysis of Hydrogen for Traces of Nitrogen. E. L. Dodos 
{J, Amer. Chem. Soc,, 1923, 45 , 1688—1691). — modification of the 
usual method for the estimation of hydrogen by combustion over 
copper oxide has been devised and applied to the analysis of hydrogen 
for traces of nitrogen. The method consists in drying the hydrogen 
and admitting it to a system evacuated to 0*01 mm. of mercury. 
As the gas enters the system it passes along a column of copper 
oxide 34 cm. long heated to a maximum temperature of 400®. 
The water formed is condensed in a graduated glass tube which is 
immersed in ice, and the unbumt gas circulated back through the 
copper oxide tube. After the whole of the hydrogen is burnt, the 
residual gas is pumped into a water-jacketed burette and measured. 
The method is accurate to 0*005%. J. F. S. 

Behaviour of Nitro-derivatives of Aromatic Hydrocarbons 
in Kjeldahl’s Process. B. M. Mabgosohes and W. Kristen 
(Z. ges, Schiess, Sprengstqffw,, 1923, 18 , 73 — 76). — ^The results of the 
treatment of a number of nitro-derivatives of aromatic hydro- 
carbons by various modifications of Kjcldahl's process are given in 
a series of tables. In no case was the theoretical percentage of 
nitrogen obtained, owing to the volatilisation of the nitro-compound 
during the digestion. Tests were carried out with 20 c.c. of sulphuric 
acid alone, and with the addition of 10 g. of potassium sulphate, 
0*6 g. of copper sulphate, 0*5 g. of mercuric oxide and also with the 
simultaneous addition of copper sulphate and mercuric oxide. The 
reduction of the period of digestion necessary by the addition of 
copper sulphate or mercuric oxide is very marked. H. C. R. 

Influence of the Method of Precipitation of Proteins on the 
Results of the Estimation of Total Non-protein Nitrogen in 
Blood, Plasma, and Corpuscles. P. Cbistol and S. Nikolitch 
{Bull. Soc. Chim, biol., 1923, 5 , 469 — 486). — ^Detailed results are 
presented of a large number of estimations of the non-protein 
nitrogen in blood plasma and corpuscles, using metaphosphoric acid, 
tungstic acid, or trichloroacetic acid as protein precipitant. The 
acidity of the filtrate appears to exert considerable infiuence on the 
result. Highest values for non-protein nitrogen are obtained with 
filtrates of low acidity, whichever precipitant is used. With 
filtrates of high acidity, the results obtained with the different 
precipitants diverge considerably. E. S. 

Micro-Kjeldahl Methods in the Tanning and Gelatin 
Industries. 0. Geengross and W. E. Schaefer (Z. angew. 
Chem., 1923, 36 , 391 — ^394). — ^An improved micro-Kjeldahl apparatus 
based on that of Bang is described and illustrated, together with a 
micro-burette capable of being read to 0*001 c.c. In leather or bone 
meal analyses, 0*6 — 1*0 g. of the sample is taken for the preliminary 
digestion, the contents of the flask diluted to 260 c.c., and 1 c.c. of 
tlm solution taken for distillation in the micro-apparatus. When 
dealing with dilute albuminous solutions such as are met with in 
the gelatin industry, 1 c.c. of the oarefuUy homogenised solution 
may be taken directly for the digestion with 2 c.c. of concentrated 
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sulphuric acid and 3 drops of 10% copper sulphate. The digestion 
is in such cases complete in thirty to forty minutes. The precau- 
tions necessary in the distillation and titration are fully described. 
The titration may be carried out iodometrically after adding 
potassium iodide and potassium iodate, or by using a 1% alcoholic 
solution of p-nitrophenol as indicator, which is sensitive to 0*01 c.c. 
of iV^/80-sodium hydroxide, but cannot be used by artificial light. 

H. C. R. 

Method for the Estimation of Ammonia in Urine. Malte 
Ljunodahl (Compt, rend, Soc, Bid,, 1922, 87, 1414 — 1416; from 
Chem, Zentr,, 1923, ii, 556). — By rapid distillation with steam, the 
whole of the ammonia in (1 c.c. of) urine may be obtained in three 
to four minutes. Continuation of the distillation to ten minutes 
results in an increase of 0*05 — 0-09 mg. of ammonia obtained. The 
results obtained agree with those by the Folin method. The 
ammonia is collected in 2 c.c. of 0-l.y-sulphuric acid and titrated with 
0‘liV^-sodium hydroxide, using methyl-red as indicator. G. W. R. 

Formation of Glucoheptonitrile in Urines containing Sugar 
and Cyanides as Cause of Error in the Estimation of Am- 
monia. Value of Schaffer’s Sodium Carbonate Method. 

W. Mestrezat and (Mllb) M. Janet (Bull, Soc, Chim, bid,, 1923, 
5, 464 — 468). — In the estimation of ammonia in urine by Schloesing’s 
bell method (cf. A., 1922, ii, 453), high results are obtained if large 
quantities of sugar are present in the urine. This is due to hydrolysis 
of the nitrile formed by interaction of the hexose and the mercuric 
cyanide used as antiseptic. Good results may, however, be obtained 
with such urines if sodium carbonate is used in place of milk of lime 
according to the technique of Schaffer. E. S. 

The Estimation of Ammonia and Urea in Urine and other 
Fluids. Samuel Levy-Simpson and Denis Charles Carroll 
(Biochem, J,, 1923, 17, 391 — 402). — The method is based on the fact 
that when a mixture of urea and ammonia is distilled with steam 
and alcohol, only ammonia comes over during a certain stage of the 
distillation. Using 5 to 10 c.c. of the liquid and 90 c.c. of alcohol, it 
is found that all the ammonia distilled before frothing commenced. 
Details of the conditions under which accurate results can be obtained 
by this method are given. The method, which is claimed to be 
accurate, has the advantage of being rapid. An ammonia deter- 
mination requires seven minutes, whilst a complete determination 
of ammonia and urea can be made with one apparatus in thirty 
minutes. S. S. Z. 

Decomposition of Carbamide and other Nitrogenous Com- 

S ounds during the Distillation of Urine with Steam. Malte 
JUNGDAHL (Gompt, rend, Soc. Biol., 1922, 87, 1411—1413; from 
Chem. Zenir,, 1923, ii, 556). — In the estimation of ammonia in urine 
by distillation with steam, if a rapid current is employed the whole 
of the ammonia comes over within four minutes, whilst a longer 
time is required for the decomposition of carbamide and glycine* 

6. w, r! 
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A Micro-xnathod for Estimatuv the Total Phosphoric Acid 
in Blood and Faaces. Wbbksb Qbote {Z. physiol, Chem,^ 1923, 
128, 264 — ^256). — ^The phosphoric acid content of blood and of 
faeces may be estimated by destroj^g the organic matter with 
nitric acid and sulphuric acid, precipitating the phosphoric acid 
with ammonium molybdate, and estimating the ammonium in 
the filtrate as in Kjeldahl’s method. It is found that each c.c. of 
iV'/70*2-hydrochloric acid used up by the ammonia distilled over 
corresponds with 0*00021 g. of PoOg instead of with 0*000337 g., 
the value obtained by calculation from the formula 

(NH4)3P04,12Mo08,12H20. W. 0. K. 

Estimation of the Carbon Content of Solutions. Joseph 
Needham {Biochem. J., 1923, 17, 431 — 434). — ^The solution is 
burned in a silica boat placed in a quartz combustion tube. The 
carbon dioxide is caught in a receptacle containing baryta, from 
which solution it is liberated by the addition of tartaric acid and is 
estimated in a Haldane gas measuring apparatus. S. S. Z. 

The Estimation of Carbon Monoxide in Vitiated Air. F. S. 

SiNNATT and L. Slatbb (Lancs, Cheshire Coal Res, Assoc, Bvll,, 
1923, No. 13). — modification of the apparatus of Winmill (T., 
1914, 105, 1996) and Graham (A., 1919, ii, 117) is described, and 
its applications and those of the methods of Graham (loc, cit,) and 
Sihnatt and Cramer (A., 1914, ii, 383) are discussed in detail. 

T. S. W. 

Bicarbonate Equilibrium. J. W. Shipley and Ivan B. 
McHatfie (J. Soc, Chem,. Ind,^ 1923, 42, 319 — 326t). — ^Prom data 
obtained in the electrometric titration of calcium hydroxide by 
carbon dioxide (see this voL, ii, 649), the condition of calcium 
hydrogen carbonate has been investigated. It is shown that the 
degree of hydrolysis of calcium carbonate in water at 20° is 
10%. The solubility product of calcium hydroxide at 20° as 
calculated from the electrometric titration was found to be0*64 X 10“^. 
Electrometric titrations of sodium carbonate and calcium carbonate 
in very dilute solutions were carried out in a closed electrode vessel, 
using hydrochloric acid as the titrating acid. A new constant, 
H*xCO8"=5x 10"^^ was found to hold for carbonate equilibria. 
The primary constant, i;i=H*xHC03'/H2C08, decreases with 
dilution, and the secondary constant, 

increases on dilution, but the product, H* xCOj", remains constant. 
The proportion, w, of the total carbon dioxide in solution existing 
as molecular carbonic acid, H 2 CO 8 , has been calculated and a curve 
constructed showing the variation of this proportion with dilution. 
This variation is directly proportional to the dilution. J. F. S. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Small Quantities of Metals in 
Foodstuffs and the Preliminary Destruction of the Organic 
Matter. K. K. JIrvinbn (Z. Unters, Nahr, Oenussm,, 1923, 
45, 183 — 190). — ^Details of a method for the destruction of the 
organic matter in foodstuffs, preparatory to the colorimetric 
estimation of small quantities of metals are given. The organic 
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matter is oxidised with strong nitric acid (d 1*40) in a Kjeldahl 
digestion flask. Sulphuric acid is added after a preliminary oxidation 
with nitric acid alone. Oxides of nitrogen are afterward removed 
by dilution with water and boiling and sulphites by the addition of 
sodium thiosulphate and burning off the sulphur precipitated. ' Ten 
g, of organic dry matter can be completely destroyed in one to three 
hours and the method is suitable for use in estimating all metals 
except mercury, which is volatilised during the destruction of the 
organic matter. Details of colorimetric methods of estimating a 
few mg. of the following metals in 100 g. of foodstuffs are given : 
tin and load in the presence of one another, copper and zinc in the 
presence of one another, aluminium, nickel, arsenic (in carpets, etc.), 
and antimony. The methods depend on the colour developed by 
passing hydrogen sulphide or adding sodium sulphide to the solution 
containing the metal after the removal of all organic matter and 
oxidising and reducing substances, and comparing it with the colour 
of a standard solution of the same metal treated under exactly 
similar conditions. The deposition of finely divided sulphur is 
prevented by the addition of 50% alcohol. Very accurate results 
were obtained in this way. H. 0. R. 

Microscopic Characterisation of the Picrates and Tartrates 
of Potassium and Sodium. En. Justin -Mueller (J. Pharm. 
Chim,, 1923, [vii], 28, 15 — 17). — ^The picrates of potassium and 
sodium, although similar macroscopically, are easily distinguishable 
microscopically, sodium picrate forming slender, yellow needles 
and potassium picrate long, yellow prisms. With tartaric acid, 
potassium salts give a precipitate visible to the naked eye only at a 
certain concentration, whilst with sodium salts the tartrate formed 
is never visible macroscopically. The salt formed may, however, 
be identified by microscopic examination of the sediment after 
standing or centrifuging. Potassium tartrate forms abundant 
lozenges, sodium tartrate octagonal plates and clinorhombic prisms. 
Sketches of the crystals are given. W. T. K. B. 

The Kramer-Tisdall Method for the Estimation of Calcium 
in Small Amounts of Serum. Frederick F. Tisdall (J. Bid, 
Gtiem.y 1923, 56, 439 — 441 ; cf. A., 1921, ii, 595). — Removal of the 
supernatant fluid from the calcium oxalate precipitate by decanta- 
tion is simpler than using a siphon as originally described. E. S. 

Analysis of Calcium Phosphate. Rokuro Nakaseko {Mem, 
Coll, 8ci, Kyoto, 1923, 6, 157 — 164). — method for the simultaneous 
estimation of calcium and phosphoric acid in calcium phosphate is 
described. The calcium is precipitated as oxalate from an acetic 
acid solution, and the phosphoric acid in the filtrate from the 
calcium oxalate is precipitated as ammonium manganese phosphate, 
after the excess of oxalic acid has been destroyed by the addition of 
the requisite quantity of potassium permanganate. Secondary 
and tertiary phosphates in a mixture may be estimated by titration 
with JV /10-acid, using methyl-orange as indicator. The titration 
of primary calcium phosphate, after it has been rendered neutral 
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towards methyl^^orange with standard alkali solution, using ^enol- 
phthalein as indicator, yields untrustworthy results. W. JP. S. 

Estimation of Barium as Oxalate. Barbu N. Angelescu 
(Bull, Soc, Chim, Romania, 1923, 5, 12 — 15). — A solution containing 
from 0*20 to 0*25 g. of the barium salt is mixed with three times its 
volume of alcohol, and ammonium oxalate solution is added. The 
mixture is heated on a water-bath for fifteen minutes and, after a 
further sixty minutes, the precipitated barium oxalate is collected 
on a filter, washed with 75% alcohol, dried at 70°, and weighed; 
0*002 g. is added to the weight found as an allowance for the 
solubility of the barium oxalate. W. P. S. 

Detection and Estimation of Mercury in Gauze Dressings. 

Et. Babbal (J. Pharm. Chim,, 1923, [vii], 49 — 5l). — In order to 

effect complete solution of the mercury the gauze is heated with 
eight to ten times its weight of dilute aqua regia containing 10% 
of strong hydrochloric acid and 2% of strong nitric acid. The warm 
liquid is filtered and evaporated nearly to dryness. Evaporation 
must be carried out at room temperature (or a maximimi of 40 — 
45°) to avoid loss of mercuric chloride by volatilisation. The slightly 
moist residue is tested with (a) stannous chloride, (b) diphenyl- 
carbazide in benzene solution (after neutralising with a little sodium 
hydrogen carbonate), (c) potassium iodide, sodium carbonate, and 
ammonia, and (d) hydrogen sulphide. The above method of 
extraction may also be employed for the estimation of the merury 
present in the gauze, but an accuracy greater than 5% is not 
obtainable. W. T. K. B. 

Colorimetric Methods with the Aid of Wilhelm Ostwald’s 
Colour Standards. F. V. von Hahn (Z. angew, Chem,, 1923, 36, 
366 — 369). — By the application of the Ostwald colour standards, 
colorimetric analysis is simplified and the necessity for preparing 
and keeping a number of standard colour solutions obviated, A 
known thickness of the coloured solution, contained in a cell, is 
illuminated from below by normal white light of the same intensity 
as that falling on the colour scale, and the two are viewed simul- 
taneously through a tube into which a suitable colour filter can be 
inserted. By varying the filter and comparing with the staiidaid 
colour scale, the colour of the solution is analysed into its com- 
ponents and so characterised. Details and tables for the colori- 
metric estimation of copper (as cuprammonium or potassium copper 
ferrocyanide), manganese (as permanganic acid), and lead (as 
colloidal lead sulphide) are given, and a “ colorigram,” with a tri- 
angular system of co-ordinates, drawn. The light used may with 
advantage be polarised, especially when artificial light is employed. 

W.T. K.B. 

Detection and Separation of Indium. Isabubo Wad a and 
SuNAO Ato (J, Chem, Soc, Japan, 1923, 44, 1 — 36). — ^When 
the residue obtained by evaporation of an aqueous solution 
of indium nitrate is heated at 120° during one hour, the element 
does not form any dehydrated compound insoluble in nitric acid, 

VOL. OXXIV. ii. 24 
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thus differing from the metals of the tungsten and columbium ^oup. 
Indium cannot be separated from other elements by distillation of 
the bromide from its hydrobromic acid solution, or by precipitation 
of its chloride. In neutral solution, indium is completely precipi- 
tated by hydrogen sulphide, even when it is present alone. When 
mixed with the elements of the hydrogen sulphide group, indium is 
largely precipitated by hydrogen sulphide if the concentration of 
the acid in the solution is less than 0*3^^^, but to a very slight extent 
only if the concentration is 0'6 j^. In 0* 6iV^-acid solution the elements 
of the hydrogen sulphide group are nearly completely precipitated 
by sufficient excess of hydrogen sulphide, only a small quantity, 
with practically all the indium, remaining in the filtrate. IVom tins 
filtrate on dilution with an equal volume of water all the elements 
of the hydrogen sulphide group are completely precipiteted with a 
very small quantity of indium. The indium present in the preci- 
pitate is separated together with bismuth from the other metals. 
Platinum, iridium, rhodium, ruthenium, etc., are not completely 
precipitated under the same conditions, but are precipitated on 
heating the solution (acidity IN), after saturation with hydrogen 
sulphide, in a pressure bottle in boiling water for one hour. The 
bismuth can be almost completely separated from indium by 
hydrolysis, the small quantity remaining in solution being preci- 
pitated as sulphide from O’GiV-acid solution. Indium behaves like 
titanium and zirconium with ammonia and ammonium sulphide, 
sodium hydroxide, peroxide, or carbonate or treatment with ether. 
It can be separated from the two elements by means of tartaric acid, 
ammonia, and ammonium sulphide. K. K. 

Treatment of Permanganate Solutions for Volumetric 
Analysis. G. Bruhns {Chem, Ztg., 1923, 47, 613—615; cf. 
A., 1906, ii, 577). — discussion of the preparation and use of 
standard solutions of potassium permanganate for volumetric 
analysis, with reference to their stability. A. A. £. 

Titration of Solutions of Permanganate and Sodium 
Arsenite. William T. Hall and Carl E. Carlson (J. Amer, 
Chem, Soc., 1923, 45, 1615 — 1620). — ^The estimation of manganese 
in steel by the method of oxidation to 2>^rmanganate and titration 
with sodium arsenite solution has been investigated. It is shown 
that under the conditions which usually j^revail in the analysis of 
steel, the electrometric titration of permanganate with sodium 
arsenite solution causes the manganese to be reduced from a valency 
of seven to an average valency of 3*3 when the bismuthate method is 
used. This result is in agreement with the results of Rose (A., 1919, 
ii, 36) and Geloso (A., 1921, ii, 115). The reaction may be expressed 
6MnO/+ 1 1H2As 03'+ 15H'--> 2Mn*‘’*+4Mn‘”+ 1 IHAsO/'-f 13HoO. 
The reduced condition corresponds with an oxide, but it is 

improbable that such an oxide actually exists. The colour of the 
solution indicates the presence of tervalent manganese and the fact 
that manganese dioxide often separates on keeping shows that the 
quadrivalent manganese readily assumes the condition of colloidal 
dioxide and finally forms the gel. Probably this reaction takes place 
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thus : 2Ma”**+4Mn‘**+8HaO 2Mn”+4MiiOj+16H*. The fact 

that halide causes a more complete reduction of the manganese is 
in accord with the usual behaviour of hydrogen halide in perman- 
ganate titrations. It prevents the formation of colloidal dioxide and 
keeps the manganese in a more reactive condition. The electro- 
metric titrations show that when arsenite is titrated with perman- 
ganate in 2*5^-sulphurio acid solution the manganese is reduced to 
an average valency of 2-5, 4Mn04'+9HAs03"-fl4H*— >2Mn’*+ 
2Mn*’*+9HAs04"+7H20. Whenever the reaction between 
permanganate and arsenite is used in practice to determine either 
manganese or arsenic, it is important to direct attention to such 
details as temperature, acid concentration, and presence of halide 
or manganous salt, and to standardise the solutions under exactly 
the same conditions as prevail in the anal3rsis. J. F. S. 

Alleged Influence of Silicic Acid Hydrosol on the Volu- 
metric Estimation of Iron in Hydrochloric Acid Solution. 

L. Brandt (Z. anal. Ghem.^ 1923, 62, 417 — 450). — ^The alleged 
action of silicic acid hydrosol in inhibiting the oxidation of hydro- 
chloric acid by permanganate in titrations of iron has been com- 
pletely investigated anew (cf. Schwarz and Rolfes, A., 1919, 
ii, 170; Schwarz, A., 1919, ii, 480; 1920, ii, 389; Brandt, 
A., 1919, ii, 373, 428; 1920, ii, 269). It has now been found that 
commercial water-glass contains oxidisable impurities which tend 
to give erratic results, but the .addition of a pure silicic acid sol 
made from silicon tetrachloride has no inhibiting action on the 
liberation of small amounts of free chlorine in side reactions. It is 
definitely proved that the addition of silicic acid sol has no influence 
on the results obtained in titrating ferrous chloride with perman- 
ganate either in the presence or absence of manganese sulphate. 

A. R. P. 


Gravimetric and Volumetric Methods for the Estimation 
of Tin in Alloys. AntonIn JIlek (Chem. Listy, 1923, 17, 
24 — ^27 ; cf. this vol., ii, 186, 436). — ^The stannic oxide obtained in 
the analysis by Czerwek’s method of tin allo3rs does not adsorb copper 
or lead salts, but can adsorb considerable quantities of antimony, 
particularly if potassium is present in solution. Thus the addition 
of potassium antimonyl tartrate to the solution from which the 
stanniphosphate is precipitated gives results which may be as much 
as 17*6% lugh. Tl^ error can be diminished by thorough washing 
of the stanniphosphate with a solution of the same composition as 
that recommended by Czerwek for the solution of bearing metal, 
instead of dilute nitric acid, which he used. With the modified 
method, results obtained are 1% high for alloys containing above 
60% of tin, accurate for alloys containing about 14% of tin, and 
low for those containing less tin than this. R. T. 

New Characteristic Microchemical Reaction for the Detec- 
tion of Antimony and Tin. Andrei P. Ortodocsu and (Mlle) 
Marcbllb Ressy {Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 991—994). — 
A drop of the solution under investigation is placed on a microscope 

24—2 
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slide side by side with a drop of a solution of sodium chloride 
containing 17 g. per litre. The drops are made to coalesce and 
are allowed to crystallise. The presence of tin is indicated by 
the appearance of six-pointed stars of the composition 2SnCl2,3NaCl. 
Antimony appears as four-pointed stars of the composition 
SbCl5,Na01. The forms are quite characteristic and distinctive, 
and are given by no other common metal. H. H. 

The Electrolytic Estimation of Antimony. A. Lassibub 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 177 , 263 — ^265). — ^Hitherto all estimations of 
antimony by the electrolytic method have given incorrect values 
(cf. Henz, A., 1904, ii, 150). The error may be avoided by using a 
platinum electrode on which mercury has been electrolytically 
deposited. The difference of electrode potentials should be of the 
order of 1*3 volts, and the deposit then obtained is of good adherence 
and may be dried at 100° for weighing. The author suggests that 
the excessive values obtained when antimony is deposited directly 
on the platinum are due to the hydrogenating properties of the 
latter element. H. J. E. 


Hexamethylenetetramine as a Reagent in Microscopic 
Qualitative Chemical Analysis. Howard Irving Cole (Philip^ 
pine J. Sci., 1923, 22 , 631 — 637). — Solutions in hydrochloric acid 
of salts of antimony, bismuth, cadmium, gold, iridium, mercury, 
palladium, platinum, tin, and silver (in nitric acid solution) give 
characteristic crystalline precipitates with hexamethylenetetramine, 
whilst solutions of salts of antimony, bismuth, cadmium, palladium, 
platinum, and tin also give characteristic precipitates, usually at 
greater dilutions, if potassium iodide is added as well as hexamethyl- 
enelctramine. Crystalline compounds not sufficiently characteristic 
for identifying the metals are also formed in the presence of calcium, 
iron, magnesium, manganese, and titanium. Hydrochloric acid, 
nitric acid, and sulphuric acid alone give crystalline precipitates 
with hexamethylenetetramine and potassium iodide, but the 
crystals are easily distinguished from those formed in the presence 
of any of the above metals. The procedure recommended for 
applying the test is to add a fragment of solid hexamethylenetetr- 
amine to a drop, 2-^ ram. in diameter, of the solution to be tested, 
and then to examine the solution under a low-power microscope a 
fragment of potassium iodide being added subsequently if necessary 
A description IS given of the shape, colour, and effect on polarised 
light of the charactenstic crystalline compounds, and photographs 
of most of them are reproduced. The test is most sensitive vith 
antimony and bismuth, the addition of potassium iodide enabling 
these metals to be identified at dilutions of 1 : 15 000 and 1 • 100 OOcf 
respectively, j* a p ' 


Titration of Very Small Amounts of Gold. W B Pon ard 

(Bull. Inst. Mining Met., 1923, 223 ). — For the estimation of quanti- 
ties of gold up to 5 mg., the metal is dissolved in 2 c c of aaua 
regia, the liquid bemg carefully boiled, the flask meanwhile bedng 
rotated, until only one or two drops remain. In order to avoid 
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deposition of gold after dilution, nitrous acid must be removed 
by the addition of 2 c.c. of 1% paraldehyde solution, the fumes 
blown out of the flask, and the liquid allowed to remain for two 
minutes. Twenty-five c.c. of water are then added, together with 
1 c.c. of a 0*1% solution of o-tolidine in 10% hydrochloric acid, 
and a small quantity of a dilute solution of silver nitrate as catalyst. 
The liquid is then titrated with O’OliV'-p-methylaminophenol sul- 
phate in 2% hydrochloric acid, the mixture ^ally being gently 
heated. Titration may be repeated on the same sample after 
evaporation to drjmess, treatment with aqua repa, and repetition 
of the process. In the presence of iron, ammonium fluoride must 
be added ; large quantities of copper cause somewhat high results. 
With the o-tolidine reagent, it is possible to detect gold by the 
development of a yellow or brown colour at a dilution of 1 in 2 X 10^. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Estimation of the Easily Dehydrated Alcohols in Essential 
Oils. L. S. Gliohitoh (Compt. rend,, 1923, 177, 268 — ^270). — 
The estimation of such alcohols as linalool and terpineol by acetyla- 
tion with subsequent estimation of the ester formed is inaccurate 
owing to the incompleteness of the first stage by reason of the 
dehydration of a portion of the alcohol. Dilution of the reaction 
mixture with an inert solvent (Boulez, A., 1907, ii, 306; Schimmel 
& Co., A., 1907, ii, 782) diminishes but does not eliminate the error. 
By treatment of the alcohols with a mixture of acetic anhydride 
and formic acid at the ordinary temperature the alcohols are con- 
verted into formates (cf. Behai, A., 1899, i, 734; 1900, i, 580) and 
these may be employed to obtain correct values by saponification 
in the usual way. Comparative results obtained by the normal 
method of acetylation, acetylation in presence of xylene, and by 
the above method are given. H. J. E. 

Reaction of a- and p-Naphthol with Sodium. Hermann Kunz- 
Krause (Ghem, Ztg,, 1923, 47, 646). — 0*01 — 0*1 G. of the naphlhol 
is dissolved in a few c.c. of absolute alcohol and thin pieces of sodium 
are dropped in as long as they will dissolve, the tube being cooled 
in water. In the case of a-naphthol, only a pale bluish-green colour 
is produced with a faint fluorescence, but with ^-naphthol a deep 
royal blue colour appears, with a bluish- violet fluoresceneo. Further 
additions of sodium change the colour to olive-green, brown, and 
orange, in that order. The fluorescence remains throughout these 
colour changes. This tost is recommended as superior to the am- 
monia tost in aqueous solution for distinguishing between a- and 
p-naphthol. H. C. R. 

Rapid Reduction Method for the Estimation of Sugar in 
Blood. G. DENioks (CompL rend, Soc, BioL, 1922, 87, 1283 — 
1286; from Chem. Zenir,, 1923, ii, 607^ — 608). — ^The use of tri- 
chloroacetic acid for the removal of proteins from blood prior to 
estimation of sugar with Fehling’s solution is inapplicable. A 
solution containing 29 g. of sodium chloride in 71 g. of water con- 
taining 10% of trichloroacetic acid is recommended for this purpose. 
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After adding this solution to an equal volume of blood or serum 
the mixture is shaken and placed for three minutes on a boiling 
water-ba^. After clarifying by centrifuging and making up to 
the original volume, one-tenth by volume of sodium hydroxide 
solution is added. The mixture is added to 1 c.c. of boiling Fehling’s 
solution (Bonnans), containing ferrous cyanide and the boiling 
continued. For the completion, if necessary, of the reduction of 
the Fehling’s solution, a solution of dextrose containing 0*36 g. 
in 10 c.c. of water is used. The reaction is not affect^ by the 
precipitate of calcium phosphate obtained on neutralisation. 

G. W. R. 

Inositol. I. A Method of Estimation. Joseph Keedham 
{Biochem, J., 1923, 17, 422 — 429). — ^The tissues are extracted with 
dilute aqueous acetone, and from this the inositol is precipitated 
with a saturated basic lead acetate solution. The precipitate is 
then decomposed with hydrogen sulphide, filtered, and the inositol 
in the filtrate is further precipitated with alcohol and is estimated 
by determining the carbon in it, utilising the author’s micro-method 
(cf. this vol., ii, 655). Inositol of ox muscle is identical with that 
produced by the hydrolysis of phytin. S. S. Z. 


Compwative Experiments on the Different Methods of 
Estimating Maltose formed by the Fission of Starch. K. 

JosEPHSON (Rer., 1923, 56, [B], 1758— 1761).— The results obtained 
by Bertrand’s method in following the course of the fission of 
starch by amylase are uniformly trustworthy; the process docs 
not appear to be inferior to the hypoiodite method of Willstktter 
and Schudel (A., 1918, ii, 337). The main advantage of the latter 
procedure lies in the possibility of estimating aldehydic in the 
presence of ketonic sugars, if other substances which react with 
iodine are absent. 

In the estimation of maltose in pure aqueous solution, the data 
obtained by Bertrand’s process are uniformly somewhat higher 
than those obtained by the hypoiodite method. In general, slightly 
high results are obtained in estimating sugars by Bertrand’s solu- 
tions which have been preserved during some months. In the 
^imation of maltose formed by the action of malt amylase on 
stamh, the results obtained by the hypoiodite process are uniformly 
slightly lower than those by the Bertrand method; it appears 
possible that a slight, systematic error is inherent to the fomer 
procedure. "ur 


Compi^on of Metoo^ of Estimating Starch. K. Aipbes 
^d H ZmBNSPECK (Z. Untera. Nahr. Omussm., 1923. 46, 163— 
^fferent methods of estimating starch in flours 
Md brans were test^ and the results obtained are given in a table. 

^uWes^^ disadvantages, some being 

troublesome and Bome giving inaccurate resulte. Mavrhofer’s 

Sives accurate res^ only 
with pure grebes and fails m the case of foodstuffs like flour 
oontaimng bran or substances yielding pentosans. This method 
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can, however, be employed in the case of sausage meats containing 
pure starch, but care must be taken that errors do not arise 
from the incomplete solution of the starch in the aqueous alkali. 
A method based on the estimation of the dextrose produced after 
treating the sample with alcoholic potassium hydroxide is also 
only applicable to pure starches. This method is preferable to 
that of Mayrhofer for estimations of starch in sausage meats. The 
results of estimations of starch in flours and brans by both these 
methods are much increased by the pieces of husk in the samples. 
The polarisation methods of Lintner and Belschner and of Evers 
are recommended on accoimt of their simplicity. It is occasionally 
%iifficult to obtain a sufiiciently clear solution for the polarimeter 
in Lehmann and Schowalter's polarisation method. The possible 
error of polarisation methods is assessed at more than 3%. When 
estimating starch in sausage meats, the possible "decomposition of 
the starch by ferments and bacteria must not be overlooked. 

H. C. R. 

Estimation of Lactic Acid in Blood. J. J. B. Macleod 
[with M. E. Armour] (J. Lab. Clin. Med., 1923, 7, 636—642).— 
A modification of Fiirth and Charnass’s method (A., 1910, ii, 807). 
Proteins are precipitated from 25 — 50 c.c. of blood mixed with 
100 c.c. of 2% hydrochloric acid by the addition of 6% mercuric 
chloride solution; dilution is followed by filtration and removal 
of the mercury as sulphide. An aliquot portion is nearly neutralised 
and evaporated below 40®, and then extracted with ether mixed 
with sodium hydroxide solution in a Dunbar apparatus, after 
addition of ammonium sulphate and phosphoric acid. After 
removal of the ether below 50®, the alkaline sodium lactate is 
distilled with 0*5% sulphuric acid in presence of potassium per- 
manganate into a standard solution of potassium hy^gen sulpUte, 
which is then titrated against iodine solution. Each 1 c.c. of 
O’liV'-iodine solution corresponds with 0*05 c.c. of 0'l.N^-lactic acid. 

Chebucal Abstracts. 

Some Causes of Error in the Estimation of )8-Hydroxy- 
butyric Acid. Ch. 0. Guuxaumin (BuU. Soc. Chim. bid., 1923, 
5, 426 — 431). — ^The most practical method for the estimation of 
P-hydroxybutyric acid is that of Van Slyke (A., 1918, ii, 86). The 
blank estimation should not be carried out, since the value so 
obtained is usually due to the oxidation of some of the p-hydroxy- 
butyric acid imder the influence of the mercuric reagent. E. S. 

A Modified Test for Phthalates, with Particular Reference 
to the Detection of Ethyl Phthalate. R. E. Andrew (Ind. 
Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 838). — ^Ethyl phthalate is used as a 
denaturant for alcohol for certain purposes. The resorcinol test 
as generally given is not trustworthy, since a satisfactory blank 
cannot be obtained. In carrying out the test, it is necessary to 
avoid heating after adding acid to the resorcinol mixture. Ten c.c. 
of the solution to be tested are evaporated with 6 drops of a 10% 
solution of sodium hydroxide on a steam-bath, 0*5 c.c. of a 5% 
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solution of resorcinol is added, and the liquid again evaporated to 
dryness. It is removed from the bath and 6 drops of concentrated 
sulphuric acid are at once added and mixed thoroughly. When 
cool, 10 c.c. of water are added and it is transferred to a test-tube 
with 10 c.c. of wash water ; 5 c.c. of 10% sodium hydroxide solution 
are added, when a green fluorescence will show the presence of 
phthalate. H. R. 

Precipitation of Tannic Acid by Gelatin. Arthur W. 
Thomas and Alexander Pribden (7nd. Ghent,, 1923, IS, 
839 — ^841). — Gelatin is completely precipitated by gallotannic acud 
when the ratio of tannin to gelatin is not less than 2 : 1 and the 
gelatin-tannin precipitate is not soluble in excess of tannic ^id. 
The optimum hydrogen-ion concentration for gallotannic acid is 
Pu 4*4-^’6, but there is a definite hydrogen-ion concentration for each 
sort of vegetable tannin for optimal precipitation. If the solution 
is not adjusted to near this value, the precipitate may fail to form. 
The presence of a neutral electrolyte broadens the range of hydrogen- 
ion concentration for precipitation, but does not increase the sensi- 
tiveness of the reaction at the optimum hydrogen-ion concentration. 
Under the best conditions, tannin can be detected at dilutions as 
high as 1 : 100,000 — 200,000, depending on the source of the tannin. 
The ageing of gelatin solutions has no effect on the sensitiveness in 
testing for tannin, provided bacterial action is prevented. 

H. C. R. 

Identification of Cacao Butters by Curves of Miscibility. 

Marangb (Compt, retid., 1923, 177, 191 — 194). — Extending the work 
of Louise (A., 1911, ii, 548, etc.), the author studies the miscibility 
curves for mixtures, with aniline and alcohol, of various pure and 
adulterated cacao butters, and shows that these curves afford a 
ready indication as to the purity of the sample examined. E. E. T. 

Schifi’s Rosaniline-Sulphurous Acid Reaction for Aide* 
bydes. Karl Josbphson (Ber., 1923, 56, [JB], 1771 — 1775). — 
Schiff’s reaction can be applied to aldehydes only under definite 
conditions with regard to the acidity of the solution ; the develop- 
ment of a not too weak violet coloration is regarded as a fairly 
definite proof of the presence of the aldehydic group. 

A red coloration is caused by a number of organic substances, 
which in all probability do not contain the aldehydic groups. 
The tint is identical with that of rosaniline solutions. The effect is 
attributed to the withdrawal of a portion of the sulphurous acid 
from combination with rosaniline (to form salt-like compounds with 
the proteins), whereby rosaniline is liberated. A red coloration is 
also devcloi^d when Schiff’s solution is treated with phosphate 
buffer solutions of Ph 4 *5- -7 '8, the maximum intensity being 
observed at Ph 5'9 — 0*1. jj 

The Titration of Sodium Formaldebydesulphoxylate. 

Bernard Salkin {Ind, Eng. Ghent,, 1923, 15, 848— 849).— Con- 
trary to what has been stated (cf. Heyl and Greer, A., 1922, ii, 
288), sodium formaldebydesulphoxylate can bo titrated with 
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ammoniacal copper sulphate or with iodine with concordant results. 
The method of analysis now described involves three titrations, one 
with copper sulphate and two with iodine, from the results of which 
may be calculated the sodium formaldchydesulphoxylate, hypo- 
sulphite and hydrogen sulphite-formaldehyde present. In the 
first titration, the solution of the sample (15 g. ih 100 c.c.) is run 
into a standard solution of copper sulphate (125 g. of c^tals per 
litre) made strongly ammoniacal, at 55® (1 mol. of CuSO4=0*5 mol. 
of hyposulphite or 0*5 mol. of sulphoxylate). For the second titra- 
tion, 25 c.c. of a solution of the sample (6 g. per litre) are titrated 
with 0*ljV-iodine solution, 2 c.c. excess of the iodine solution are 
added, and after five minutes titrated back with thiosulphate solution . 
In this case, 1 mol. of iodiae=l/6 mol. of hyposulphite or 1/4 mol. 
of sulphoxylate. These two titrations taken together give both 
hyposdphite and sulphoxylate. In the third titration 50 c.c. 
excess of 0*l.N^-iodine solution over that used in the second titration 
are added to 25 c.c. of the sample solution, followed by sodium 
hydroxide solution to give a yellow colour. Aftet ten minutes, the 
solution is acidified and titrated back with thiosulphate. From 
the number of c.c. of iodine consumed, one and a half times the 
number of c.c. used in the second titration are subtracted. The 
difference is the equivalent of the sodium hydrogen sulphite- 
fornaaldehyde present. All the titrations must be made in absence 
of air. E. H. R. 

Estimation of Aldehydes and Ketones in Essential Oils. 

C, T. Bennett and F. C. L. Bateman (Perf, and Essent, Oils Rec.^ 
1923, 14, 268). — A critical examination of the two methods generally 
adopted for the estimation of aldehydes and ketones in essential 
oils, namely the bisulphite method and the “ neutral sulphite 
method. E. M. V, 

Some Observations on the Detection of Acetone in Urine. 

B. A. VAN Ketel {Pharm. Weekblad^ 1923, 50, 833 — 836). — ^The 
methods of Legal and le Nobel are not very sensitive, but the modi- 
fication of Rotheva gives much better results. The ammonia used 
must be free from acetone; ammonia often contains traces of 
acetone, which may be due to its preparation from plant residues or 
from turf. Acetoacetic acid, which may be present in the urine 
of persons suffering from diabetes, readily forms acetone, and may 
thus invalidate the test, but P-hydroxybutyric acid does not give a 
positive result with the ordinary methods. S. I. L. 

Estimation of Acetone and of Ethyl Alcohol in Mixtures 
of the Two. J. H. Bushill (J. Soc. Chem, Ind., 1923, 42, ^16 — 
218 t). — ^The acetone is estimated iodometrically by the method 
described by Rakshit (A., 1916, ii, 544); the quantity of alcohol 
present is calculated from the specific gravity of the mixture after 
allowance has been made for the acetone. Tables are given, showing 
the specific gravity of solutions containing small quantities of acetone 
and alcohol. W. P. S. 
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Volumetric Estimation of Ax^tone. Al. Ionssot;, (Mllb) 
Eliss Spibescu, and D. Popesoxt (BuL Soc. Chim, RomAnia, 1928, 
5, 16 — ^21). — ^Ten c.c. of acetone solution (about 0*6%), 10 c.c. of 
60% sulphuric acid, 10 c.c. of mercuric sulphate solution (60 g. of 
mercurio oxide dissolved in 200 g. of sulphuric acid and diluted to 
1 litre), and 100 c.c. of water are boiled together in a reflux 
apparatus for twenty minutes. The precipitate is then collected on 
a filter, washed with 200 c.c. of water, transferred to a flask and 
dissolved by heating with 26 c.c. of a mixture of sulphuric acid and 
mtric acid (sulphuric acid, 2 parts, nitric acid, 1 part). The solution 
is treated with a few drops of permanganate solution to destroy 
nit^us compounds, diluted with 100 c.c. of water, 12 drops of 10% 
sodium nitroprusside solution are added, and the turbid mixture is 
titrated with i\r/10-sodium chloride solution, the disappearance of 
the turbidity denoting the end-point of the titration. Each c.c. 
of .AT/lO-sodium chloride solution is equivalent to 0*0028 g. of 
acetone; this factor is found by actual experiment with pure 
acetone and is higher than the theoretical value (0*002348). 

W. P. S. 

Estimation of Tiyptophan. George E. Holm and Geo. R. 
Grbbnbank (J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1788— 1792).— Some 
of the difficulties and errors in the various methods previously used 
are indicated. The effect of temperature and time on the reaction 
of tryptophan with p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde in 20% hydro- 
chloric acid has been studied. In this concentration of acid, the 
reaction requires greater time than is generally supposed. Thus at 
37® about eight days are necessary. At higher temperatures, the 
time required for the development of the colour is less, but the 
colour is then less stable. Pure tryptophan in solution can be 
accurately estimated by this method (cf . May and Rose, this vol., i, 
160). Experiments on casein, fibrin, and Witte’s peptone show that 
the tryptophan content of proteins can also be accurately estimated 
by this method without previous hydrolysis of the protein, but 
apparently an enzyme-digested protein is more suitable. There is 
excellent agreement between the tryptophan content of fibrin as 
estimated by the colorimetric method (6*00%), and as found by the 
“ humin ” formation method (6*06%) of Gortner and Holm (A.. 
1918, i, 84). W. S. N. 

Estimation of Urea by Urease. Georgb Maofbat Wishart 
{Biochern. </., 1923, 17, 403 — 406). — A method based on treating 
urea with soja bean meal in presence of sodium carbonate and 
blowing over the ammonia into standard acid. The method is 
accurate to less than 1%. g g 2 . 

Estimation of Blood Urea. Jbanettb Allen Behbe (J. 
Biol. C^m., 1923, 56, 396 404). — ^In the estimation of urea in 
whole blood, considerably higher (60%) results may be obtained 
when concentrated extracts of soja bean are used than when dilute 
extras are employed. This is possibly due to the presence in the 
soja bean, in small concentration, of a second enzyme which produces 
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ammonia from some constituent of blood other than urea. This 
constituent is present mainly in the corpuscles ; it does not diffuse 
through collodion. Blood filtrates, obtained by heat coagulation 
or by precipitation with tungstic acid, do not give increased values 
for urea with increased concentrations of extract. E. S. 

Application of the Diazotisation of the Benzoyl[Group in 
the Toxicological Detection dt Alkaloids. Henbi Pecker 
(•/. Pharm. Chim,, 1923, [vii], 28, 13 — 15). — Guerbet’s method for 
the detection of alkaloids confining benzoyl groups (cf. A., 1920, ii, 
517) is inapplicable in the presence of ptomaines, since the latter 
alone can give rise to the characteristic orange colour. 

W. T. K. B, 

Preparation and Comparison of Standards for the 
Estimation of Creatine and Creatinine. Graham Edgar 
(J. BioL Chem,, 1923, 56, 1 — 6). — Of the various substances which 
have been proposed as standards for the estimation of creatine and 
creatinine by Folin’s colorimetric method (A., 1914, ii, 505), crea- 
tinine zinc chloride and creatinine picrate are considered to be the 
most suitable since they are readily obtained pure. Creatinine 
zinc chloride can be readily prepared by fusing commercial creatine 
with anhydrous zinc chloride. E. S. 

Physiology and Pathology of the Bile' Secretion. I. Esti- 
mation of the Bile Acids in Human Duodenal Bile. F. Rosen- 
thal and M. Freiherr von Falkenhausen [Arch. expt. Path. 
Pharm., 1923, 98, 321 — 338). — The various methods for the estimation 
of the bile acids are reviewed and a new method, suitable for clinical 
use, is described in which the gasometric method of Foster and 
Hooper (A., 1919, ii, 376) is combined with a sulphur estimation of 
the alcohol-soluble fraction of the bile. When applied to human 
bile, the gasometric estimation gives the total glycine and taurine 
derived from the bile acids, whilst the sulphur estimation gives the 
amount of taurocholic acid present. The value for glycochoUc acid 
is then obtained by calculation. E. S. 

Means for Difierentiating between Chondrin and Glutin. 

M. A. Rakuzin (Chem. Ztg., 1923, 47, 602). — Chondrin gives a 
very opalescent solution which gives the xanthoproteic reaction, 
whereas glutin gives a clear transparent solution in concentrations 
up to 0*75% which is not coloured by nitric acid. A hot 10% 
gelatin solution containing chondrin is immediately gelatinised by 
Sie addition of a saturated solution of chrome alum. A 0*2% 
chondrin solution shows no appreciable difference on addition of 
barium chloride owing to the already strong opalescence ; if, however, 
the solution is stirred with 10% of aluminium hydroxide and filter^, 
the filtrate gives an immediate precipitate with barium chloride 
of the barium salt of ohondroitinsulphonic acid {[a]D=+46*5®). A 
gelatin solution gives an immediate precipitate with barium chloride. 

A. R. F. 
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Preservative Principles of Hops. III. Thomas Kennedy 
Walkeb (J, Inst, Brewing^ 1923, 29, 379 — 399 ; cf . this vol,, i, 78),~ 
Light petroleum does not appear to be a suitable solvent for the 
extraction of hops, as it is slow in its extractive action and, indeed, 
fails to extract the resins thoroughly in the cold, and is, moreover, 
liable to hasten the resinification of the p-acid. The author finds 
that extraction with methyl alcohol gives better results and a 
method is described for estimating the soft resins in hops by mea^ 
of this solvent ; the method gives higher results than those in 
common use. T. H. P. 

Colorimetric Estimation of H]rdrogen-ion Concentration in 
Soils. C. T. Gimingham (J. Agric, Sci,y 1923, 13, 69 — 73).— A 
difficulty in the estimation of hydrogen-ion concentration in soil 
extracts has been due to tJieir turbidity. The author has used the 
displacement method of Parker (A., 1922, i, 511), whereby it is 
possible to obtain comparatively clear liquid suitable for colori- 
metric hydrogen-ion estimations. Comparison of the results with 
those obtained electrometrically shows a fair agreement. In some 
cases, however, the hydrogen-ion concentration estimated colori- 
metrically on the first, clear, portion of the percolate showed a 
less satisfactory agreement with the electrometric figure than that 
determined on the later, more turbid, portions. G. W. R. 

Estimation of Humus in Soils. V. Agafonoff (CompL rend,, 
1923, 117, 404 — 406). — ^A comparison of three methods of estimat- 
ing the humus content of soils : (1) The ignition method, taken as 
giving standard results, (2) Simon s method (this vol., ii, 506), and 
(3) the sulphuric-chromic acid oxidation method. It was found 
that the second method gives practically the same results as method 
(1), whilst being much less tedious. Method (3) gives low results, 
which falls in line with Simon’s work, and indicates that whilst all 
the humus substances in some soils are oxidised under the given 
conditions, in other ‘^oils only a portion of the humus is oxidised. 
The chlorine index of a soil gives a rough indication of its humus 
content. ' E. E. T. 



General and Physical Chemistry. 


Open-spark Spectra and their Application in Chemical 
Analysis. C. Aueb von Welsbach (Ann. Phyaih, 1923, [iv], 
71, 7 — 11). — The author advocates the more general application 
of spectrum analysis, and more especially the use of open-spark 
spectra in chemical analysis. Attention is directed to the change 
Recurring in the spectrum of a substance due to the presence of 
other substances. J. S. G. T. 

Grouping of the Lines in the Secondary Spectrum of 
Hydrogen. K. Basu (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 417 — 420). — 
Objections to the application of the quantum relation hv=W to 
the process of molecular dissociation underhdng the emission of 
the secondary spectrum of hydrogen are briefly reviewed. Assum- 
ing that the lines in this spectrum originateiin two hydrogen nuclei 
separated by a definite distance, with an electron revolving about 
them, an expression involving amongst other factors azimuthal 
and radial quantum numbers, and the intra-nuclear distance is 
derived for the frequencies of the emitted lines. Assuming the 
intra-nuclear distance to be 10^ cm. the author shows that the 
calculated frequencies fall into five classes, and that within each 
class there is very close agreement between the calculated and 
observed values of the frequencies. J. S. G. T. 

The Band-spectrum of Iodine. B. Mecke (Ann. Physik, 
1923, fiv], 71, 104 — 134). — ^Particulars are given of measurements 
of 1 30 lines constituting the heads of bands in the absorption band- 
spectrum of iodine. Those are classified into ten series and it is 
siiown that the frequencies of respective lines in the various series 
(ian be represented by a formula of the Deslandres type expanded 
as far as namely, v(n^\ n2)=18320*97~-213*7fiwj+0*596ni2+ 
0*0021n.i**~-80-66n2— l-012ft2^+0-0033a2®, the values of n. rang- 
ing from 0 to 9, and of ng from —33 to +24. Particulars of wave- 
lengths and frequencies are given for the constituent lines in the 
bands XX 6781*89, 6877*36, 6837*32, and 6934*16 A. The components 
may be represented by a Deslandres type of formula, thus : v= 

\ n^—bnfi, where the value of 26 deduced from measurements 
of one group of 60 lines is 0*0161, and from another is 0*0176, the 
value increasing with increase of the value of the parameter m. 
No evidence was obtained of the existence of P and R series of 
lines in the various bands. The relation of the resonance spectrum 
of Iodine to its absorption spectrum is discussed. J. S. G. T. 

The Efiect of Metallic Surfaces on the Spectra of Mercury, 
Cadmium, Helium, and Oxsrgen. L. Janioki and E. Lau 
(Ann. Phyaik, 1923, [iv], 7, 562—^66), — Experiments carried out to 
ascertain the effect, if any, produced on the respective spectra of 
mercury, cadmium, helium, and oxygen excited in a discharge tube 
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by coating the constricted portion of the discharge tube with a 
semi-transparent layer of silver are described. In the case of the 
discharge in mercury vapour contained in such a tube, a mercujy 
band*spectrum was strongly developed. In the case of the dis- 
charge in cadmium vapour, the band si)ectrum was more strongly 
developed in the silvered than in the unsilvered tube. A similar 
phenomenon was exhibited by the discharge in oxygen, the band 
spectrum being developed at a higher pressure in the silvered than 
in the unsilvered tube. Changes in the relative intensities of com- 
ponents of the line spectrum of mercury accompanied the develop- 
ment of the band spectrum in the vapour. No effect whatsoever 
was observed in the case of the discharge in helium. J. S. G. T. 

Distribution of Intensity in, and Origin of the Band 
Spectrum of Nitrogen. H. Kirschbaum (Ann, Physik^ 1923, 
[iv], 71, 289 — 316). — ^Details are pven of the variation with temper- 
ature of the intensities of lines in positive and negative groups of 
bands in the band spectrum of nitrogen, excited either in a canal-ray 
discharge or cathode ray discharge in the gas, the variation of 
temperature being effec‘ted either by external agency, or internally 
by electronic impacts at various gas pressures. The results indicate 
that the effects of high temperature in the positive column of the 
cathode discharge and of the impact of canal rays are the same, 
the respective intensities of the higher members of a band and the 
higher heads of bands in a group being in each case increased. It 
is concluded that either agency increases the amplitude of oscillation 
of the diatomic molecular systems originating the emission of the 
band spectrum. J. S. G. T. 

The Band Spectrum of Carbon Monoxide. E. HulthAn 
(Ann, Physik, 1923, [iv], 71, 41 — 49). — It is shown that the wave- 
lengths of the lines constituting the four bands AA5610, 6198, 
4835, and 4393 A. in the spectrum of carbon monoxide can be 
arranged in series, P, Q, and J?, such that B(m)—Q{m)—Q(m+1) — 
P(m+1), where the symbols have the customary significance. 
This relation is not quite so exactly satisfied by the band X 4393 A. 
as in the case of the other three bands. The relation P(m)— 
Q(m)==3'885 m is found to hold for the bands XA.5610, 6198, and 
4836 A., whilst for the remaining band, X 4393 A., the corresponding 
relation is Jl(m)—Q(m)=3-845 m. It is concluded that the three 
former bands originate in the same initial condition of the radiating 
molecule, whilst the bands XX 4836 and 4393 A. correspond with an 
identical final condition of the molecule. It is probable that the 
bands AA 6622 and 6078 A. belong to the system discussed. 

J. S. G. T. 

Relation between the Spectra of Ionised Potassium and 
of Argon. P. Zeeman and H. W. J. Dik (Ann. Physik, 1923, 
[iv], 71, 199 — 203). — ^The electronic configurations of the ionised 
potassium atom and of argon resemble one another in that each 
comprises eighteen electrons, and differ only in that the nuclear 
charge in the case of the former is one unit greater than in the 
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latter ease. The displaoement law of Kpsael ax^ Soxamerfeld 
(A., 1919, ii, 378) irtdicates that the spark spectrum of any element 
is related to the arc spectrum of the preceding element in the TOriodio 
table. Literature dealing with the characteristic arc and spark 
spectra of potassium and of argon is briefly reviewed. It is remarked 
tmt the spark spectrum of singly ionisea potassium is most readily 
excited by means of an electrodeless ring-discharge in potassium 
vapour. Paulson (A., 1915, ii, 194) showed that for lines in the 
argon spectrum included between AA 9233 and 3319 A. the respec- 
tive frequencies can be expressed in terms of constants B, C, and 
D connected by the relations jB=A+846'1; (7= A +1649*3; 

A +2256*1. The authors show that between the frequencies 
of lines included between XX 6594 and 3063 A. in the spark spectrum 
of potassium a similar and even simpler relation, expressed in the 
form Q=P+847; -B=P+1695; jS=P+2542, exists. The same 
numerical constant, approximately equal to 847, occurs in the 
expressions for A and Q, and the constant difference between 
succeeding members of the Q, P, S series is also equal to this constant. 
It is suggested that this constant has some simple physical signi- 
ficance. J. S. G. T. 

Series of Multiple Lines with Fourfold Rydberg Constant 
in the Si>ectrum of Potassium. Knud Aaoe Nissen (Astro- 
phys. «/., 1923, 57, 185 — 190).— Sixty-four lines between X 1873 
and X 4608 have been arrang^ in one diffuse subordinate series, 
(2p)— (md), and in sharp subordinate series, (2p,)—(m'), (2py)— 
(ms''), (2p^t)—(ms'"), (2pg)—(m8'), and (2p,)— (ms"). An average 
agreement within one unit is obtained between the observed values 
r^uced to international vacuum wave-numbers and those com- 
puted by Bitz’s formulae. The results support Sommerfeld’s sug- 
gestion that there is a relationship between the spark spectrum 
of an alkali and the arc spectrum of the inert gas with atomic 
number one less. (See also McLennan, A., 1921, ii, 667 ; Schillinger, 
SUzungsber. K, Akad, Wiss. Wien, 1909, 118, II, A, 266; A., 1910, 
ii, 369; Nelthorpe, Astrophys, J., 1919, 41, 16). A. A, E. 

The Spark Spectrum of Rubidium. H. Beinheimmeb (Ann. 
Physik, 1923, [iv], 71, 162 — 177). — Particulars are given of 142 
lines included between XX 3320 and 7320 A. m the spark spectrum 
of rubidium excited in a discharge tube containing helium at about 
3 mm. pressure, and of 12 lines in the arc spectrum of the metal. 
The displacement law of Sommerfeld and Kossel (A., 1919, ii, 378) 
indicates that if the spark spectrum of rubidium is attributable to 
the singly ionised atom of the metal, this spectrum should be 
analogous in structure to the arc spectrum of krypton. A direct 
comparison of these two spectra is at present impossible, but the 
comparison may be effected by way of the neon spectrum which 
is known to contain 10 p-terms. In this manner it has been found 
possible to classify 103 lines in the spark spectrum of rubidium 
mto series containing a large number of p-terms. This result is 
held to confirm qualitatively the validity of the displacement law. 

J. S. G. T. 

26 » 
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The Arc Spectrum of Lead. Waltbe Qeoteuk {Naiurwiss., 
1923, 11, 266—266; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, i, 14ia— 1414).— 
The absorption spectrum of lead at 700 — 800° shows a first line at 
2823 A., which is held to be due to the term corresponding with 
the normal lead atom. At 1100° lines occur at 3639, 3683, 4067, 
2614, 2613, and 2677 A. The line 2833 A. is the fundamental line 
of a subsidiary series which occurs in emission as a transition from 
2s to 2 ^ 4 - G. W, R. 

Spwtrum Analysis of the Rare Earths. J. M. Edeb (Ann. 
Phpsik, 1923, [iv,] 71, 12—18). — The main characteristics of the 
arc spectra of the rare elements yttrium, erbium, thulium, lutecium, 
neo-ytterbium, samarium, gadolinium, europium, ‘‘ eurosamarium,” 
terbium, “ welsium,” and holmium are discussed. The author 
considers the elemental character of thulium and terbium to be 
definitely established. That of samarium is not certain. 

J. S. G. T. 


The Spark Spectra of Aluminium. I and II. F. Paschbn 
(Ann. Physik, 1923, [iv], 71, 142—161; 537—561).—!. Particulars 
are given of the modes of excitation of the spectra of AP, Al“, 
and Al*“, Various lines in the spark spectrum of doubly-ionised 
aluminium, Al“^ are classified into series and the spectrum is com- 
pared with those of Na^, Mg^^ and H, the comparison confirming 
Bohr^s conclusions relating to the electronic characteristics of these 
elements. In particular, it is pointed out that the ordinary spark 
spectrum of aluminium contains, in addition to a series of lines of 
tne Fowler type, a series of lines analogous to those in the arc 
s^trum of Na^ with the difference that Rydberg’s constant, 
JV , in the series-formula for the latter is replaced by QN in ^e 
series-formula for the linos of Al*^^, in accordance with Bohr’s 
theory. 

II. The author tabulates the intensities, wave-lengths, frequencies, 
and combination formulas of about 300 lines in the spark spectrum 
of singly-ionised aluminium, Al^^ Various series of triplets in 
the spectrum are classified, and formulsc giving the frequencies of 
the series 4/*— w/', 4p,- — ms, mpi — mdj deduced. Similarly, values 
of the respective wave-lengths, frequencies, and differences of 
frequencies of the systems of triplets in the spectrum of chlorine 
excited between aluminium electrodes in an atmosphere of helium 
containing very little chlorine are tabulated and discussed. The 
spark spectrum of Al^^ is compared with those of and hydrogen 

J.S.G.T. 


Regii^ties of toe Spectral Lines of Iron and toe Atomic 
BfopxeUcField. H. NAOAOKAand Y. Suoiuba {Natwe, 1923, 112, 
^9).— A acTOmt of regularities observed, partioidarly 

between and X 3000 A. The results appear to support toe 

magneton theory It is thought that the intricate nature of toe 
spiral lines m ferromagnetic metals may ultimately be traced 
to the existence of an inner atomic field. A A E 
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&grmmetrical Series of lines in tbe Spectrum of Iron. 

A. Hagsnbaoh and H. Sghxtmaoheb (Ann. Phydk, 1923, [iv], 71, 
19 — 40). — ^In continuation of previous work (Arch, de OenivCy 1919, 1, 
231) the authors have found two pairs of symmetrical double series 
of lines, the symmetry relating to the frequencies of the lines in the 
spectrum of iron. The one pair of double series occurs towards 
the red end of the spectrum, the other towards the violet end. 
The centre of symmetry is very approximately the same for the 
respective members of each pair, thus for lines in the respective 
groups 1, 2, 3, and 4, the centres of symmetry occur at XX 5135*395± 
0 161, 6132-943±0-174, 3683 04±014, 3682 06±0-12 A. Formal® 
involving three constants and a single variable parameter are 
deduced for the frequencies of the lines in the various groups. 
There are as follows : Group I, v=194727±11412m*/(m2— l*3544i» 
+13-581)2 wi=3, 4, 5 . , Group II, v= 194820+ 11743^^(^2- 
0-5038m+5-7173)2, ^=2, 3, 4 . . . ; * Group III, v=271516± 
6735m*/(m2— 0-384m+6-48)2, w=2, 3, 4 . . Group IV, v= 
271588±6136mV(w2-1.20279m+10-4354)2, m=2, 3, 4. . . . The 
effects of pressure and of a magnetic field (Zeeman effect) on the 
various groups of lines are briefiy discussed. The symmetrical 
character of the wave-lengths of certain groups of lines discovered 
by Gehrcke in the spectrum of iron (A., 1921, ii, 612 ; Phyaikal. Z., 

1922, 23, 432) is critically examined, and the author concludes 
that the data available are insufficient to decide whether such 
symmetry is best expressed in terms of wave-lengths or frequencies. 

J. S. Q. T. 

Regularities in the Arc Spectrum of Vanadium. W. V. 

Meggers (J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1923, 13, 317 — 325). — Of the 
2000 lines already measured in the arc spectrum of vanadium about 
15% have been now assigned to multiplets, tables of sixteen of 
which are given. Vanadium as a representative of Group V of 
the ^riodic classification is thus shown to conform to the alterna- 
tion law of Kossel and Sommerfeld, which is now verified for arc 
spectra across the entire table. A. R. P. 

Tesla-luminescence Spectra. III. Some Mono-substitu- 
tion Products of Benzene. William Hamilton McVicxleb, 
Joseph Kenneth Marsh, and Alfred Walter Stewart (T., 

1923, 123, 2147—2163). 

Absorption Spectra of Nitrosylsulphuric Acid and of the 
Complex Compounds of Copper Sulphate and Ferrous 
Sulpimte with Nitric Oxide. H. I. Sohlesingeb and Albert 
Salathe (J. Amer. Chem. Soc.y 1923, 45, 1863—1878). — The absorp- 
tion spectrum Df nitrosylsulphuric acid dissolved in sulphuric acid 
of various concentrations has been obtained and examined. The 
spectra show that appreciable quantities of the former remain 
undecomposed when tne sulphunc acid is diluted to 50% with 
water, and that in sulphuric acid of greater concentrations relatively 
k^ge amounts of nitrosylsulphurio acid are present. This result 
^proves one of the fundamental assumptions made by Basohig 
in his development of the theory of the chamber process. Abson>« 

26^2 
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Hon spectra of the complexes formed by ferrous sulphate mth 
nitric oxide in solutions of sulphuric acid of various concentrations 
have been photographed. The spectroscopic data confirm ^e 
view that there are two such complexes, both of the composition 
FeS 04 ,N 0 , and show that one of them is stable when the concen- 
tration of the sulphuric acid is greater than 65%, and the other 
when the concentration of acid is below 50%. Absorption spectra 
of CuS 04 ,N 0 have also been obtained and the spectra of these 
complex salts have been compared with those of the so-called 
ferrous and cupric nitrosisulphonates and have been found to be 
identical. A preliminary investigation of the absorption spectrum 
of “ nitrosisulphonic acid ” has shown it to be ve^ similar to that 
of the ferrous sulphate-nitric oxide complex existing in concen- 
trated sulphuric acid solution. This result supports tne view that 
possibly nitrosisulphonic acid should be regarded as an unstable 
solution of a complex compound of sulphuric acid and nitric oxide. 
Examination of the spectra of solutions of nitric acid in concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, both before and after the solutions have been 
heated, shows that nitric acid is not readily decomposed in such 
solutions into nitrosylsulphuric acid, at least if the solution is not 
very concentrated with respect to nitric acid. The character of 
the absorption spectrum of nitrosylsulphuric acid favours the view 
that this substance is present in solution largely as nitrososulphonic 
acid. J. P. S. 

The Spectrophotometric Method for the Investigation of 
Dyes in Textile Fabrics by Transmitted Light. N. Usfenski 
and G. WoRdNKOV {Z, Physik^ 1923, 17, 112 — 116). — The applica- 
tion of the Konig-Martens polarisation spectrophotometer to the 
determination of the absorption curves of various dyes contained 
in various dyed textile fabrics — cotton, wool, and silk — ^is briefly 
described. J. S. G. T. 

Phosphorescent 2hnc Sulphide. A. A. Gv^tz {CompU rend.^ 
1923, 177, 479—482), — ^A study of the phosphorescence of mixed 
crystals of zinc and cadmium sulphides. The phosphorescence 
of zinc sulphide changes in colour from greenish-blue to red with 
increasing quantities of cadmium sulphide. With a 12%, 20%, and 
30% content of the latter substance, thy)hosphorefecence is, respec- 
tively, lemon-yellow, orange, and red. The orange phosphorescence 
induced by the addition of traces of manganese to zinc sulphide is 
neither vigorous nor persistent, whereas cadmium sulphide produces 
no effect unless present in fairly large quantities, and does not 
diminish the vigour or the duration of phosphorescence, the colour 
change being a light-absorption effect and not due to phosphorogenic 
action on the part of cadmium sulphide^ (cf. A., 1922, ii, 502). 

’e. E.T. 

Chemical Constitution and Rotatory Power. VI. In- 
fluence of the Chemical Function of the Substituent Groups. 
Mabio Betti (Oazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 417-^31).— The results me- 
viously obtained (A., 1907, ii, 661, 726 ; 1916, ii, 279 ; 1921, i, 107) 
axo summarised. T. H P 
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Partial and Conaecutive Reactions in tlie Photosensitive 
System : Quinine Sulphate, CSbromic and Sulphuric Acids. 

OsoBQB S. Fobbbs, John C. Woodhofsb, and Bboinald S. Dbak 
(J. Amer. Chem, /Soc., 1923, 45, 1891 — 1895). — ^The photochemical 
oxidation of quinine sulphate by chromic acid in the presence of 
sulphuric acid in the light emitted by a quartz mercury lamp has 
been investigated. With two photochemically activated reactants 
the total reaction velocity should be the sum of four partial reactions 
with four different velocity constants. One involves two activated 
molecular species, another only unactivated species, and two 
others involve one activated and one unactivated species. It is 
shown from the present work that species known to be activated 
in some reactions may give no evidence of activation in others. 
The concentration of a photochemically unactivated reactant is 
shown to be without effect on tlie velocity' of a photochemical 
reaction, provided that its concentration is not so small that its 
reaction with activated reactants does not b^ome the slow stage 
of the total process. J. F. S. 

Long-range Particles from Radium-active Deposit. Ger- 
hard KiRscir and Hans Pbttersson {Nature, 1923, 112, 394 — 
395). — ^By enclosing dry radium emanation mixed \vith oxygen in 
thin-walled capillaries of potassium glass or silica lined with alu- 
minium foil (thickness 12 p) pressing well against the glass, a strong 
and practically constant source of hydrogen nuclei is obtained. 
This method has been applied to scandium, vanadium, and cobalt 
(as oxides), arsenic, and indium (as chlorides) ; these elements do 
not give off long-range particles ( >30 cm. of air) in greater number 
than 3 X or 4 X iV . 10“®, where N is the number of a-particles from 
radium-O discharged mthin the capillary. 

By spreading substances over copper foil (which, after removal 
of occluded gast^s, showed a comparatively small number of hydrogen 
])artieles, probably “ neutral ” particles), fairly conclusive evidence 
was obtained that hydrogen nuclei are emitted from silicon, glucinum 
(oxide), magnesium (oxide), and lithium (carbonate), the approxi- 
mate maximal ranges in air being, resj)ectively, 12 cm., 18 cm,, 
J3 cm., and 10 cm. A. A. E. 

The p-Ray Spectrum of Uranium-X^ and its Significance. 

Lise Meitner (Z. Physik, 1923, 17, 54 — 66). — ^The p-ray magnetic 
spectrum of uraniura-Xj has b^n found to consist of three sharp 
lines corresponding, respectively, with values of Hp equal to 1057, 
1028, and 927, and a faint band the centre of which corresponds 
with a value of Hp equal to 1163, H denoting the strength of the 
magnetic field employed measured in Gauss units, and p the radius 
of curvature (in cm.) of the resroctive paths of the emitted p-rajrs 
in the field. The three sharp lines originate in the L, Af, and N 
levels and the corresponding rays are ejected by the Ka charac- 
teristic radiation of the thorium isotope uranium-X. excited by 
the primary p-rays. Individual atoms are concemeci throughout 
the whole process of disintegration. Apart from characteristic 
R5ntgen radiation, no y-rays are emitted by uranium-Xj. The 
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zeBults indicate that the primary p-rajB are emitted from the atomic 
nucleus with a definite velocity, and are in agreement with the 
suggestion of Bosseland (Z. Physih, 1923, 14, 173) that an excited 
atomic system can pass to the imexcited state by the emission of 
one of its constituent particles in the form of a corpuscular ray as 
an alternative to the emission of radiation. J. S. G. T. 

The y-Rays of Uranium-X and their Relation to Uraniuin-Xx 
and tJraniuni-Ar2. Otto Hahn and Lise Mbitnbr (Z. Physik, 
1923, 7, 167 — 167). — ^In continuation of previous work (precec^g 
abstract), the authors have determined the absorption, by various 
thicknesses of lead, of the y-rays emitted by uranium-X, and the 
distribution of the respective groups of rays amongst the com- 
ponents uranium-Xi and uranium-Xg* The experimental method 
employed eliminated the effect of p-rays from the observations. 
Three classes of rays were distinguished in the radiation emitted 
from uranium-X, and these were characterised by the following 
respective values of the thickness of lead required to reduce their 
initial activities by one-half : 9*6, 3*0, and 0*36 mm. Taken in 
conjunction with the results of Richardson (A., 1914, ii, 160) the 
results indicate that four types of y-ra 3 r 8 are emitted by a mixture 
of uranium-X^ and uranium-Xg. Of these, the nuclear hard y-rays 
(9*6 mm., 3*0 mm.) are associated with uranium-Xg entirely, whilst 
the remaining group of y-rays observed (0*36 mm.) and that observed 
by Richardson (half-absorption value 0*29 mm. aluminium) are 
associated entirely with uranium-Xj and constitute, respectively, 
the characteristic X- and L-Rbntgen radiation, a conclusion which 
is in agreement with a deduction drawn by Meitner from previous 
work concerned with the analysis of the p-radiation emitted by 
uranium-X (ioc cit.), J. S. G. T. 

Electrochemistry of Gases. S. C. Lind (Amer. JSlectrochem. 
Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 61 — 69). — theoretical paper in which 
as a result of kinetic studies of gas reactions under ionising con- 
ditions (a-radiation), the following new principles, which are sup- 
ported by recent electronic evidence may be put forward. Gaseous 
ions tend to form additive products with neutral molecules, which 
complexes are the intermediate products of gaseous electrochemical 
reactions. As a deduction from the above, ions do not interact, 
nor do molecules or atoms otherwise activated interact. Their 
momentary concentrations are too low ; they react only with neutral 
or unactivated molecules. A low momentary concentration of an 
activated substance is capable of explaining the action of negative 
catalysts or inhibitors. Active ions may be destroyed bv reverse 
action either in a tmi- or multi-component system, without any 
effective chemical action resulting. This reversal may be prevented 
by a suitable acceptor. Free electrons will play a primary part 
in producing chemical reaction only in gaseous systems containing 
at least one gas with affinity for electrons. Absence of such a gas 
will result in a reaction with a lower MjN ratio than when one 
is present. A secondary role is always played by electrons in 
restoring final electrical neutrality. J. F. S. 
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Electricity in Flaines. H. A. Wil30K (Amer. Electroohem. 
Soc» [advance copy], 1923, 61 — 60). — theoretical paper in which 
the present state of knowledge on the electrical properties of flames 
is reviewed. The electrical conductivity of salt vapours in flames, 
ionic mobilities in flames, the behaviour of flames in a magnetic 
field, the charge carried by the ions of salt vapours at high temper- 
atures, the electrical conductivity of flames for rapidly alternating 
currents, and the thermodynamical theory of ionisation at high 
temperatures are considered. A bibliography of the subject is 
appended to the paper. J. F. S. 

The Quinhydrone Electrode as a Comparison Electrode. 
Stig Vbibbl (T., 1923, 123, 2203 — 2207). 

Oxidation-Reduction. W. Mansfield Clabe (U.S, Pub. 
Health Rep., No. 823). — ^A theoretical treatment of oxidation, 
involving the measurement of oxidation potentials. J. F. S. 

Heat Losses and Chemical Action in the High-voltage, 
High-frequency Discharge through Air. Farrington Daniels, 
Paul Keene, and P. D. V. Manning (Amer. Electrochem. Soc., 
1923, 141 — 161. [Advance copy]). — ^Experiments with a high 
frequency corona discharge at about 100,000 volts indicate 
that of the energy suppHed to the discharge chamber, about 
2% only was converted into chemical energy. This chemical 
efficiency is of the same order as that afforded by arc and other 
t 3 q)es of corona discharges in air. Short exposures to the dis- 
charge gave higher chemical efficiencies than long ones. The 
ratio of ozone to nitric acid produced by the discharge varied 
from 24 to 16, according to the character of the discharge, an 
increase of nitric acid accompanying an increase of intensity of 
the pink streamers, whilst uniformity of the blue corona increased 
the proportion of ozone, J. S. G. T. 

Source of Troiible in Electrometric Measurements of 
Hydrogen-ion Concentration. W, T. Bovie and Walter S. 
Hughes {J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1904 — 1905). — ^It is 
pointed out that inaccuracies in the measurement of hydrogen-ion 
concentration may arise, which are due to the diffusion of mercuric 
chloride from the calomel electrode. This substance poisons the 
hydrogen electrode, slightly at first, but more as time goes on 
until eventually no trustworthy measurements can be made even 
with freshly platinised electrodes. A method of avoiding this error 
is described which can be used with a quadrant electrometer, which 
consists in closing the mouth of the calomel electrode with a very 
thin-walled glass bulb which is inserted in the liquid and is suffi- 
ciently conducting when an electrometer is used but not when a 
galvanometer is employed. J. F. S. 

A Comparison of the Heattng-curve and Quenching Methods 
of Melting-point J^tenninations. George W. Morey {J. 
Washington Acad. Sci., 1923, 13, 326 — 329).— Comparison of the 
results qtitained with sodium metasijlicate shows that the melting 
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poiiit determined by the heating-curve method is about 2® lower 
than that obtained by the quenching method, which is probably 
the more correct. The latter point lies on the sharply rising section 
of the heating curve just after the section that is flattened out. 
[Cf. J.S.G.L, 1923, Oct.] A. R. P. 

The Calorific Value of Carbon Compounds. Dimitri 
Konovalov (T., 1923, 123, 2184—2202). 

The Density of liquids below 0°. Jean Timmermans (Bull 
Soc. chim. Belg,, 1923, 32, 299—306; cf. A., 1912, ii, 738).— The 
densities between 0° and the freezing points of ammonia, phosphorus 
trichloride, carbon disulphide, ethyl bromide, propionitrile, ethyl 
alcohol, and n-propyl alcohol are determined. It is shown that 
the scale of low temperatures adopted by the French is identical 
with that adopted in America, but is different from the German. 
The rule previously enunciated, - rfcrit.Mheor.» is confirmed. 

H. H. 

Metallic Cementation. H. Weiss {Aiiv. Chim., 1923, [ix], 
19, 201 — ^275). — ^The author heis studied the interfacial penetration 
of copper with nine other metals under various conditions, and, 
although the results show considerable variation both with temper- 
ature and with the nature of the second metal, he was able to draw 
certain general conclusions as to the nature and mechanism of the 
action. [Cf. 1923, 982 a.] H. J. E. 

Equilibrium of the Ternary System Bismuth-Tin-Zinc. 
Sheikh D. Muzaffar (T., 1923, 123, 2341 — 2352). 

The Kinetics of the Reaction between Ferrous Phosphate 
and Sulphur Dioxide in Phosphoric Acid Solution. Syoney 
Raymond Carter and John Alfred Valentine Butler (T., 
1<;23, 123, 2370— 23S0). 

Inversion of Sucrose by Saccharase. H. von Euler 
and K. Myrback (Z. physiol, Chem,, 1923, 129, 100 — 105). — The 
inversion of sucrose by purified saccharase is approximately 
unimolecular (cf. Kuhn, this vol., i, 401), the reaction constant at 
optimum showing only a very slight increase with time. 
Blichaelis’s constant, =[23*75 log {E+L) l(D+B) +32 X 0*305 
(/?— D)/(/^+Z>)]/jt, remains very constant both for purified sac- 
charase and for crude yeast extract. W. O. K. 

Influence of Neutral Salts on the Temperature Coefficient 
of Reaction Velocity, F. 0. Rice and William Lemkin (J. 
Amer. Chem, Soc,, 1923, 45, 1896 — 1900). — ^The velocity of the 
reaction between iodine and acetone in the presence of nitric, 
hydrochloric, hydriodic, perchloric, benzcnesulphonic, trichloro- 
acetic and naphthalone-2-sulphonic acids and also in the presence 
of normal salte of sodium, potassium, rubidium, lithium, and mag- 
nesium has been determined at 25° and 23°, and the temperature 
coefficient calculated for each case. It is shown that the temper- 
ature coefficient is the same for all strong acids, and it is unaffected 
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by ihe piesenoe of salts of the acid. The reaction has a lower 
temperature ooeffioient when catalysed by weak acids. If the 
acids are arranged in descending oMer of their strengths, this is 
also the order of diminishing temperature coefficients. When the 
reaction is catalysed by sulphuric acid, the presence of one of its 
salts diminishes the temperature coefficient considerably. This is 
probably true for all weak acids. Small quantities of about 
of salts of the alkali metals increase the velocity slightly. There 
Is no indication of any diminution such as might be expected on 
the basis of the law of mass action. J. F. S. 

Line Spectra and Atomic Structure. Niels Bohb {Ann, 
Physik, 1923, [iv], 71, 228 — ^288). — ^The quantum theory of the 
origin of spectral series, developed by the author, and the relation 
of spectra to atomic structure are reviewed. J. S. G. T. 

An Explanation of the Theory of the Rotation of the Atomic 
Nucleus. III. Herbert Henstock (Chem, News, 1923, 127, 
18 — 21). — ^The author’s theory (of. this voL, li, 477) is applied to 
the consideration of the structure of the oxides of the elements 
of groups I to IV of the periodic system. A double bond between 
a bivalent metal and oxygen may be formed by the juxtaposition 
of the faces of the respective cubic octets, the two nuclei being 
orientated perpendicularly to one another. In certain cases, for 
instance carbon monoxide, it is necessary to assume distortion of 
the octet. If the uncombined carbon atom has a tetrahedral 
form, in carbon monoxide it may have a semi-cubic, semi-tetra- 
hedral form. The absence of free lines of force in the combined 
carbon atom will then account for the stability of the compound. 
A distorted octet must be characteristic of those atoms which have 
few electrons in their outer layers. E. H. R. 

Structure of the Molecule. A. Pearse Jenrin {Nature, 
1923, 112, 326). — ^The suggestion that both dynamic and static 
electrons take part in the formation of the molecule is applied to 
the cases of water and tartaric acid, A. A. E. 

A Static Model of the Hydrogen Molecule. H. Stanley 
Allen {Proc, Boy. Soc. Edin., 1922 — 1923, 43, 180 — 196). — ^A 
model of the hydrogen molecule, based on the assumption of the 
existence of the “ quantum force,” n^h^lArrhnii^, postulated by 
Langmuir {Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 104), varying inversely as the 
cube of the distance, and of which the sign depends on the signs 
of the electrical charges involved, is described. The model pos- 
sesses many of the properties of the Bohr model of the hydrogen 
molecule, with the important difference that the electrons are at 
rest relatively to the hydrogen nuclei. Of the various possible 
electronic equilibrium configurations, the most stable is that in 
which the nuclei and electrons are situated at the comers of a 
square, the nuclei being at the extremities of one diagonal and 
the electrons at the ends of the other. The length of the diagonal 
is 0*871 A. and the moment of inertia of the molecule 6*261 x 10"^^ 
c.g.s. unit. The work necessary for the complete disintegration 

26 ** 
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of the molecule corresponds with a potential difference of 30*06 
volts. In the case of the charged hydrogen molecule with only 
one electron, the distance between the nuclei is 1*239 A., and the 
ionisation potential 17-34 volts. Calculated and experimental 
values of the ionisation potentials are in moderately good agree- 
ment. A possible configuration for the molecule of triatomio 
hydrogen (Thomson, “Bays of Positive Electricity,” 1921, 196), 
in which nuclei and electrons are disposed at alternate corners of 
a regular hexagon, is suggested. It is pointed out that a static 
model of the hydrogen molecule accords with the diamagnetic 
character of the element and with evidence derived from band 
spectra. J. S. G. T. 

The Curves of the Periodic Law. W. M. Thornton (Phil. 
Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 442 — 448). — ^The minor fluctuations exhibited 
by the graph associated with the presentation of the periodic law, 
in which the densities of the elements are plotted as ordinates 
against the respective values of the atomic weights as abscissae, are 
discussed. It is shown that the main features of the curve can be 
represented by a fundamental wave-form in which the amplitude 
and period vary; it represents the periodic change in the con- 
figuration of the outer electrons in an atom under their own forces. 
Superposed on this fundamental, in order to reproduce the minor 
fluctuations, is, after the manner employed in harmonic analysis, 
a smaller wave-form of double the frequency of the fundamental, 
the amplitude and phase of this second wave-form being chosen 
by inspection. It is shown that the physical and chemical properties 
of the elements appear to depend as much on the minor periodicity 
as on the fundamental. This is exhibited by a series of curves in 
which ordinates represent the densities of the respective elements 
and abscissas represent the projections of the major harmonic 
curve, referred to, on the vertical axis. Properties of the elements 
— density, radioactivity, stability, contraction, and expansion, 
ductility — are discussed in connexion with these curves. 

J. S. G. T. 

Natiire of Chemical Valency. W. Nbrnst (Z. angew. Chem.y 
1923, 36, 453 — 455). — The hydrogen atom is the only chemical 
substance of the structure of which we have up to the present, 
obtained a satisfactory and definite picture, because only in this 
case, that of two electrically charged unfits of mass, are the quantum 
energy relationships understood. Pauli’s conception of the hydro- 
gen molecule (A., 1922, ii, 703) as two hydrogen nuclei which may 
be considered as relatively at rest, around which a free electron 
vibrates round the surface of an ellipsoid of rotation, is considered 
to be a conception of the nature of valency capable of extensioBi 
to all chemical compounds, although, of course, our knowledge 
does not enable us to supply the details in other cases. The con- 
ception is extended to the case of the theoretically simplest crystal- 
line structure — that of hydrogen atoms — and the resultant forces 
exerted by the vibrating electrons are shown to be equivalent ta 
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six subsidiary valencies arranged in space at right angles to one 
another. These valencies would not, however, exercise a con- 
tinuous but a pulsating force, causing the positive nuclei to undergo 
vibrations of very small amplitude with relation to one another, 
even at the absolute zero of temperature. The same conception 
can be applied to the molecules in potassium chloride vapour, the 
molecule being held together by a free electron belonging to the 
potassium atom, travelling in an ellipsoidal path round the potassium 
and chlorine atoms. The distinction between polar and non-polar 
valency is considered to be determined by the behaviour of the 
free electron when the compound is decomposed. In the case of 
polar or dualistic compounds, the electron passes on decomposition 
to the other atom of the former compound and ionisation is the 
result. Ordinary crystals are cases of non-polar valency, the 
binding electrons remaining with their original partners on dis- 
solution of partnership. Whether ionisation occurs or not will 
depend on the structure of the constellation of electrons associated 
with the atoms in question. These considerations apply only to 
matter in the neighbourhood of absolute zero of temperature. 
At higher temperatures, the matter is complicated by the super- 
position of heat vibrations on the simple vibrations here considered. 
The conception is also applicable to the conductivity of electricity 
through metals. H. 0. R. 

Studies of Electrovalency. II. Co-ordinated Hydrogen. 

Thomas Martin Lowry and Henry Burgess (T., 1923, 123, 
2111—2124), 

The Relationship of the Tautomeric Hydrogen Theory to 
the Theory of Induced Alternate Polarities. Fred Allsop 
and James Kenner (T., 1923, 123, 2296 — ^2315). 

Chelate Co-ordination. J. D. Main Smith (Chemistry and 
Industry, 1923, 42, 847 — 850). — ^A criticism of Lowry's views (this 
vol., ii, 555) that two types of co-ordination exist, centric and 
cyclic ; these two terms are not mutually exclusive, for all cyclic 
groups have centric atoms at their reacting ends. There is no 
need to modify the term “ chelate group " until it has been proved 
that fundamentally different t 3 q)es of co-ordination exist. Lowry’s 
criticism merely directs attention afresh to the fact, insisted on 
by Werner, that differences in stability in co-ordination com- 
pounds are due to differences in intensity, but not in type, of 
co-ordination. Against Lowry’s view that ethylenediamine ^ould 
not be regarded as a chelate group, evidence is quoted to show 
that it is, on the contrary, a chelate group of maximum activity. 
Morgan’s idea of a chelate group is defined precisely as ‘‘ a linked 
system of atoms which, in combination with another atom, com- 
pletes a cyclic system.” The resolution of the ferrous aa-dipyridyl 
complex is quoted as evidence against Lowry’s statement that ring 
formation does not directly promote co-ordination, and the fact 
that aa-diquinolyl does not form co-ordinated ferrous compounds 
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contmdicts Lowry’s general conclusion that the maxmum of 
stability should be reached in a six-atom ring containing three 
pairs of conjugated atoms. The fact that no compounds, stable or 
unstable, are found in the case of aa-diquinolyl is proof that con- 
jugation external to the chelate group is not even a minor factor 
in co-ordination. All co-ordination compounds are held to be of 
the same (“ centric ”) type. F. A. M. 

Electron Theory of Chemistry. Changes in Chemical 
Properties produced by the Substitution of One Element 
by Another, with Applications to Benzene Substitutions. 

(Sir) J. J. Thomson {PUL Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 497— 514).— The 
author investigates the nature of the change in and around the 
molecule, and the effect produced on the chemical properties of 
the molecule, by the substitution of a univalent atom or radicle 
for an atom of hydrogen whereby the number of electrons in the 
molecule is increased. It is shown that the electrical effect of 
such substitution may be represented by the introduction of an 
electric doublet at the hydrogen atom. The sign of the doublet 
depends on the nature of the radicJe. In the case of radicles of 
type I, including Cl, Br, I, OH, NHg, CHg, each containing 7 electrons 
forming an uncompleted octet, the positive end of the doublet will 
be directed towards the molecule with which the hydrogen is 
combined and its negative end away from it. In the case of thd 
substitution of hydrogen by radicles of type II, including OIN^O, 
0H*C!0, H*CIO, and CN, each containing one electron in excess 
of the number required to form complete octets, the doublet will 
be directed in the opposite direction to that characterising type 1, 
The magnitude of the electrostatic moment introduced by the 
respective substitutions indicates that, in agreement with experi- 
mental results, the specific inductive capacities of water, and 
methyl, ethy], and propyl alcohols, referred to the same number 
of molecules in the liquid state, should be approximately equal. 
Immediate deductions from the natures of the electric field pro- 
duced by the two types of substitutions referred to include the 
following. Where one carbon atom in a carbon compound has 
been halogenated, it is more likely to be still further halogenated 
than a carbon atom associated with hydrogen atoms none of which 
have been replaced by halogen atoms. The same rule applies to 
the process of oxidation of an organic compound. The substi- 
tution of hydrogen by atoms and radicles of type I, e.g., the substi- 
tution of two hydrogen atoms in methyl alcohol to form formic 
acid, should increase the acidity of the compound. This is further 
illustrated by the relative acidities of mono-, di-, and tri-chloro- 
aoetic acids, where, however, a further factor involving the period 
of existence of the acid in one or other of two phases is probably 
concerned. In the case of carbon atoms connected, as in ethylene, 
by a double bond, the substitution of a hydrogen atom by an 
atom of chlorine, etc., results in polarisation of the double bond. 
It follows that additive compounds would be more freely formed 
with a compound such as CH 2 :CHC 1 than with one like GH 2 ICH 2 . 
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In the case of a series of carbon atoms occupying positions design- 
ated in succession, starting from one end of the chain, by the 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 . . ., when the substituent atom or radicle 
is of type I, the active carbons are those which are 1, 3, 5 . . . 
places from the atom where substitution took place, whilst when 
the substituent is of type II, the active carbon atoms are 2, 4, 6 . . . 
places away from the substituent. This is illustrated by the case 
of substitution of hydrogen in benzene. Substituents which direct 
a second substituent into the ortho- and para -positions include 
Cl, Br, I, OH, NHg, and CH 3 (type I), whilst NOg, CO, OH, CN, 
HSO 3 (type II), as substituents, direct a second substituent into 
the meta-positions. The high values of the respective specific 
inductive capacities of benzonitrile, nitrobenzene, and phenyl- 
acetonitrile are in accord with deductions from the theory. In 
the case of di-substituted benzenes, if both substituents belong to 
the same type, the specific inductive capacity will be least for the 
para- and greatest for the ortho-substitution, the value for the 
meta-substitution being unchanged. If the two substituents belong 
to different types, the specific inductive capacity will be greatest 
for the para- and least for the ortho -substitution. The author 
suggests that determinations of specific inductive capacities of 
di-substituted bodies might thus be employed in determining 
whether the second substituent enters into the ortho-, meta-, or 
para-position. J. S. G. T. 

The Geber Question. J. Rtjska (Chem. Ztg., 1923, 47, 717 — 
718). — Observations by an orientalist contributing to the study of 
works ascribed to Geber (cf, Darmstaedter, this vol., ii, 628). 

A. A. E. 

The Works of Geber. J. R. PARTI^GTON (Chemistry and 
Industry^ 1923, 42, 790 — 791). — Polemical against Lippmann (this 
vol., ii, 314 ; see also Partington, this vol., ii, 148, and Darmstaedter, 
this vol., ii, 628). A. A. E. 

Concerning Geber. Ch. M. Van Deventer (Chem. Week- 
bladj 1923, 20, 514 — 515). — In view of the work of Holmyard and 
of Partington (this vol,, ii, 148) the author withdraws his view that 
Geber wished to pass as an older and more famous Dschabir, but 
suggests the former name may have been a pseudonym of a writer 
of the early fourteenth century. S. I. L. 

Extraction Apparatus for Large Amounts of Liquids. 

Hartwig Franzbn (Z. 'physiol. Chem., 1923, 129, 307 — 308). — 
An electrically driven and electrically heated apparatus, which 
can be run continuously for months, and may have a capacity of 
more than 25 litres, is described with the aid of a diagram. 

W. 0. K. 
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Inorganic Chemistry. 


Chemical Action and the Disappearance of Gas in the 
Electrical Discharge Tube. F. H. Newman [Amer, Electro- 
chem. Soc, [advance copy], 1923, 43 — 49). — Hydrogen and nitrogen 
are absorbed in the presence of different elements, deposited on the 
walls of the cathode of a discharge tube, when the discharge is 
passing. The elements which exhibit this effect most strongly are 
phosphorus, sulphur, iodine, sodium, potassium, and the alloys of 
sodium and potassium. The rate of disappearance of the gas is 
greatest with phosphorus, sulphur, and iodine, and the final pressure 
attained is a minimum with phosphorus and sulphur. There is a 
similar absorption of these two gases when they are ionised by 
a-rays from polonium. The disappearance of the gas is due to the 
production of chemical compounds (nitrides and hydrides). The 
formation in this manner of nitrides of sodium, potassium, mag- 
nesium, and tin, and the hydrides of sodium, potassium, and 
sulphur have been proved by chemical analysis of the products. 
The gas under the ionising effect becomes modified, assuming an 
active condition which consists probably of triatomic molecules. 

J. F. S. 

The Photochemical Decomposition of Chlorine Monoxide. 

Edmund John Bowen (T., 1923, 123, 2328 — 2330). 

Reaction between Bromine and Ammonium Salts and its 
Efiect on the Precipitation of Manganese Dioxide. Stephen 
G. Simpson (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1883 — 1890). — The 
effect of the presence of ammonium salts on the precipitation of 
manganese dioxide by bromine water following a basic acetate 
separation has been investigated, by determining the amounts of 
bromine used up in reactions with solutions of (a) ammonium 
sulphate, (6) manganous sulphate, (c) mixtures of the two, under 
varying degrees of initial acidity and in the presence of varying 
amounts of alkali acetate. The results show that each of the 
reactions is progressively retarded by an increase in the initial 
concentration of acid, and progressively accelerated by an increase 
in the concentration of acetate present, and the effect is greater 
in the case of the manganese salt than in the corresponding case 
of the ammonium salt. In the absence of acid, ammonium-ion 
and manganous-ion are quantitatively oxidised by bromine water, 
but the amount of free bromine used up is slightly in excess of the 
amount theoretically necessary. The results can be explained by 
considering the mass-action effect of the hydrogen-ion and of the 
acetate-ion on the equilibrium reaction between bromine and water, 
and assuming that the hypobromous acid formed oxidises the 
ammonium-ion and the manganous-ion more readily than does 
bromine and under existing conditions also decomposes slightly 
into oxygen and bromine. When ammonium and manganous salts 
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are present together in neutral solution in the presence of acetate, 
the ammonium-ion is more readily oxidised by bromine water, 
and by its formation of hydrogen-ions retards the precipitation of 
manganese dioxide. J. F. S. 

Thunderstorms and Ozone. William C. Reynolds (Nature, 
1923, 112, 397). — ^Analyses of atmospheric air showed that there 
was no appreciable increase of the nitrogen peroxide content of 
the air during or after a thunderstorm, whilst the quantity of ozone 
was increased by two to seven times. A. A. E. 

The Ternary System, Sulphur-Selenium-Tellurium. L. 

Losana (Oazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 396 — 410). — ^The author summarises 
and supplements previous results obtained with the three binary 
systems included in the ternary system sulphur-selenium-tellurium, 
and gives the results of his own thermal, dilatometric, and micro- 
graphic investigations of the ternary system. 

In the case of sulphur-selenium, Ringer (A., 1902, ii, 651) has 
shown that there is complete miscibility in the liquid, and partial 
solution in the solid, state, and that the compound SogS possibly 
exists within certain limits of temperature. For selenium-tellur- 
ium Pellini and Vio (A., 1906, ii, 663) found formation of mixed 
crystals, with no miscibility gap, throughout the whole extent of 
the system, so that the two component elements are isomorphous. 

For sulphur-tellurium some disparity exists between the results 
of different investigators. The author’s thermal measurements 
confirm the value, 1*9%, of tellurium given by Pellini (A., 1909, 
ii, 726, 805) to the limit of complete miscibility, and show that 
the minimum on the liquid curve is about 6% of tellurium, with 
which the maximum eutectic arrest corresponds. With more 
than 97*6% of tellurium there is no trace of arrest and the end of 
the solidification is perceptible with moderate clearness ; Chikashige’s 
statement that mixed crystals are formed with 98 — 100% of tellur- 
ium (A., 191], ii, 978) is thus confirmed. In its middle portion 
the curve agrees generally with the results of Chikashige and, 
especially, of Pellini. 

The ternary system exhibits formation of neither compounds 
nor ternary eutectics, but contains two zones of complete miscibility 
in which there exist mixed crystals of selenium and tellurium in 
sulphur and mixed crystals of sulphur and tellurium in selenium. 
The formation of mixed sulphur-tellurium crystals is favoured bv 
the presence of selenium, which causes solid solutions with high 
proportions of tellurium to be formed ; many of such solid solutions 
exhibit, however, the phenomenon of more or less rapid de-mixing. 
The first transformation point of sulphur is depressed considerably 
by selenium and tellurium separately and to a still greater extent 
by the two elements together, T. H. P. 

Production of Nitrogen Oxides and Ozone by High Voltage 
Electric Discharges. Karl B. McEachron (Amer, Electro- 
chem. Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 71 — 86). — ^The production of 
nitric oxide and ozone in tubes of various designs under various 
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pressures and electrical conditions has been investigated. It is 
shown that the previous electrical history of the gas has a marked 
effect on the character of the discharge and the products formed. 
Traces of the products of previous experiments, made in small 
tubes of the Siemens type, modify the character of the discharge 
and decrease the absorbable products. Increase of current flowing 
in the discharge increases the yield of both ozone and nitric acid 
up to a certain maximum, beyond which further increase in current 
decreases the yields. With increase of pressure, the yields of 
ozone increase until a pressure near to that of the atmosphere is 
reached. At higher pressures, the yields in general decrease. With 
decreasing pressures, within the limits investigated, the yield of 
nitric acid increases with tubes in whicJi sparking occurs, and 
decreases in tubes, like the rod tubes, in which sparking does not 
occur. Increase in the rate of air flow will in general increase the 
yields of nitric acid up to a certain maximum, the critical air flow 
rate being dependent on the tube used. Increased air rates give 
increased yields of ozone which tend to become constant at higher 
rates. Sparks passing through air cause a pressure increase much 
too rapid to be a heat effect. With an enclosed volume of air, a 
pressure decrease occurs at the instant the power is disconnected, 
which is the pressure change due to ionisation noted by Farwell. 
A tube of the rod type, if properly cooled, gives yields of ozone of 
sufficient magnitude, so that the tube becomes of importance as a 
commercial ozoniser. In air, the corona discharge favours the 
production of ozone, whilst sparks tend to produce oxides of nitro- 
gen. Some exceptions may be found to this, as in Siemens tubes, 
where the yield of nitrogen pentoxide was at times quite large, 
and yet the discharge consisted of a fine glow only. A combination 
of sparks and corona produces the higher oxides which are desirable 
from the absorption point of view. J. F. S. 

The Slow Oxidation of Phosphorus. Elizabeth Gilchrist 
(Proc. Roy, Soc, Edin,, 1922 — 1923, 43, 197 — 215). — Visible glow 
is emitted from phosphorus during oxidation only when the action 
occurs at a certain minimum rate, and is probably attributable 
to the oxidation of phosphorus trioxide, which must occur at a 
considerably slower rate than the oxidation of phosphorus to 
phosphorus trioxide preceding this action. The glow occurs 
chiefly in the gas phase, and may be steady, fluctuating, or inter- 
mittent. The rate of the reaction increases with rise of tem- 
perature, and at partial pressures of oxygen of about one atmo- 
sphere the rate is diminished with increase of oxygen pressure and 
may be slowed below the glowing point. The presence of ozone 
in oxygen greatly increases the glow, but the glow is not under 
ordinary conditions attributable to ozone produced in the reaction. 
A trace of moisture seems necessary to start the reaction, but as the 
pressure of water vapour increases, the rate attains a maximum 
value and thereafter falls. Gases and vapours capable of develop- 
ing negatively-charged carbon molecules, e.g., ethylene, acetylene, 
or ethane, are negative catalysts towards the reaction, whilst others, 
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including ammonia and methyl alcohol, are promoters of the 
reaction. J. S. G. T. 

The Reaction between Phosphorous Acid and Iodine. 

Alec Duncan Mitchell (T., 1923, 123, 2241 — ^2254). 

Action of Potassium Carbonate on Lead Glass. H. Dboop 

Richmond (Analyst^ 1923, 48, 2G0 — ^2G2). — ^When stored in lead 
glass bottles, potassium carbonate may become contaminated with 
considerable quantities of lead and arsenic derived from the glass. 
This action of the salt on the glass is relatively rapid if moisture is 
admitted to the* bottle owing to a defective stopper. W. P. S. 

Correction to the Freezing-point Diagram of Lead-Sodium 
Alloys. G. Oalingaert and W. J. Boesch (J. Amer, Chem. 8oc., 
1923, 45, 1901 — 1904). — The thermal data obtained by the authors 
for lead-sodium alloys (66*6 atomic % of sodium) differed appreci- 
ably from Mathewson’s results (A., 1906, ii, 666); consequently 
they have determined the freezing-point data for alloys between 
50 and 75 atomic % of sodium. It is shown that the pure com- 
pound separating from alloys of lead and sodium, the composition 
of which is between 58*8 and 76*6 atomic % of sodium, is NagPbg, 
this compound forming solid solutions with both NaPb and Na 4 Pb. 
Alloys containing 58*8 to 71*4 atomic % of sodium rearrange at 182° 
on cooling, the compound NagPbg disappears and a new compound, 
NagPb, is formed. The complete diagram of lead-sodium alloys is 
given corrected for the above results. J. F. S. 

The Crystal Structure of Sodium Chlorate. Wilhelm 
Kiby (Z. Physiky 1923, 7, 213 — 250). — ^The work of Kolkmeijer, 
Bijvoet, and Karssen (A., 1921, ii, 200) and of Dickinson and 
Goodhue (A., 1922, ii, 145) on the determination of the crystal 
structure of sodium chlorate by Bragg’s method of X-ray crystal 
analysis is briefly reviewed. Wulff {Z, Kryst,, 1922, 57, 190) 
employing Laue’s method of analysis, calculated values of the 
parameters differing considerably from those found by the previous 
observers. The present paper contains the mathematical analysis 
of a method whereby the crystallographic parameters of a crystal 
of sodium chlorate are determined from a consideration of the 
distribution of intensities in the X-radiation diffracted in various 
directions by the crystal, as evidenced by the intensities of the 
photograjdiic point images contained in the appropriate Laue X-ray 
diagi*am. In the case of a crystal of sodium chlorate, such a dia- 
gram contains 51 points in each quadrant. Emplo 3 dng the method 
of combination suggested by Schiebold, sixteen only of these points 
are required in the analysis. The following assumptions amongst 
others are made in the analysis : that the structure is close-packed ; 
the oxygen atoms in the crystal structure lie each in contact with 
the appropriate chlorine atom and the two nearest sodium atoms 
and each lies in the plane defined by these three atoms; each 
chlorine atom is at an equal distance from each of the corresponding 
two sodium atoms referred to. With these assumptions, it is shown 
that the values of the parameters a, 6, p, g, and r referring, respect- 
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ively, to the co-ordinates of a sodium atom, a chlorine atom, and 
the three oxygen atoms in a molecule of sodium chlorate, which 
enable the positions of all atoms within the structure to be cal- 
culated are a, 0*071 ; 6,0*429; j), 0*301; g, 0*473; r, 0*590. The 
values are in close agreement with those deduced from the work of 
Dickinson and Goodiiue referred to. J. S. G. T. 

The Properties of Ammonium Nitrate. VI. The Re- 
ciprocal Salt Pair Ammonium Nitrate and Potassium Sul- 
phate. Edgar Philip Perman and William John Howells 
(T., 1923, 123, 2128—2134). 

The Difiusion of Oxygen through Silver. Leo Spencer 
(T., 1923, 123, 2124—2128). 

The Crystalline Structures of Silver Iodide. R. B. Wilsey 
{Phil, Mag,, 1923, [vi], 46, 487 — 496). — Employing the powder- 
method of Z-ray crystal analysis, the author has determined as 
follows the lattice structure, length of side of the elementary struc- 
ture, and distance apart of the nearest atomic centres in the cases 
of the respective silver halides and metallic silver : — silver chloride : 
simple cubic of the sodium chloride type, 5*540, 2*770 A. ; silver 
bromide : simple cubic of the sodium chloride type, 5*768, 2*884 A. ; 
silver iodide : diamond cubic of the zinc sulphide type, 6*493, 
2*812 A.; and hexagonal of the zinc oxide type, 4*593, 2*813 A.; 
metallic silver : face-centred cubic, 4*078, 2*884 A. Most of the 
samples of silver iodide examined showed predominance of the 
hexagonal structure. Jn some cases the cubic structure alone was 
evident, whilst all samples exhibited this to some extent. The 
axial ratio of the hexagonal structure in the case of silver was 
found to be 1*633±0*008. J. S. G. T. 

The Preparation of Barium Alloys. V. M. Goldschmidt 
(Norg, Qeol. Undersokelse, Statens Jiaastofkomiie Publication, 1922, 
No. 7). — ^Alloys of barium with lead have been prepared by the 
electrolysis of fused barium chloride (8 parts), potassium chloride 
(5 parts), and sodium chloride (3 parts) in a cell with a carbon 
anode and molten lead as the cathode, llie preparation of an 
alloy containing 10% of barium requires a temperature of 600 — 
650°, using 4 — 6 volts, with electrodes J — 1*5 cm. apart, and a 
current density not exceeding 3 amperes /cm. ^ at the anode and 
1 ampere /cm. ^ at the cathode. Alloys have been prepared con- 
taining 18% of barium and less than ] % of sodium ; alloys with 
zinc and tin, of low barium content, have also been obtained. 

C'uEMicAL Abstracts. 

Reduction of some Rarer Metal Chlorides by Sodium. 

M. A. Hunter and A. Jones (Amer, Elect rochem, Soc, [advance 
copy], 1923, 35 — 41). — ^The anhydrous chlorides of glucinum, chrom- 
ium, uranium, vanadium, and zirconium when heated with sodium in 
a closed steel bomb are reduced to the nif^tal, which is generally 
comparatively pure and in the form of small pellets. In the case 
of glucinum the beads contained 99*6% of metal, d 1*793, m. p. 
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in hydrogen 1370®. The metal could not be completely bmmt in 
air; it is readily soluble in hydrochloric acid, but is not attacked 
by cold concentrated nitric acid. With chromium, the product 
was 99*86% pure, d 6*29 — 6*40; it is unattacked by cold hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid, but is readily attacked by either acid 
when heated. It is unattacked by nitric acid. In the case of 
uranium, powdered metal of 99% purity was obtained which 
oxidised slowly in the air. Similarly, vanadium was obtained as 
a powder of d 5*97. Zirconium gave a yield of 76% of powdered 
metal of 93*2% purity, d 5*29. J. F. S. 

A Double Salt of Magnesitim Chloride and Carbonate. 

Tsijnekichi Nishimuea (Rikwagahi Kenkyujo IM, 1923, 2, 63 — 
65). — The double salt, MgCl2,MgC03,6H20, was prepared by passing 
carbon dioxide into a mixture obtained by adding calculated 
amounts of magnesium chloride and carbonate to 27*5% or more 
concentrated solution of magnesium chloride. The double salt is 
decomposed at once by water, but is stable towards absolute 
alcohol. The salt purified with absolute alcohol and dried at 40° 
has 1*679. Part of the w^ater of crystallisation is lost at 50 — 
60°; at 100° ihe salt has the composition MgCl2,3MgC03,7H20. A 
similar double salt is not formed with calcium chloricle and 
carbonate. K. K. 

Separation of Common Lead into Fractions of Different 
Density. R. H. Atkinson (Naturey 1923, 112, 282). — Fractional 
crystallisation of lead, followed by purification, yielded samples 
having d 11*345±0*005 and ll*313rt0*005, respectively. It was 
observed that lead which has solidified slowly is not homogeneous 
as regards density, the portions which solidify first being the denser. 

A. A. E. 

Compso'ison between Dilatation and Thermal Curves. 

L. Losana {Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 393 — 395). — The author has 
applied the dilatometer described by Montemartini and Losana 
(this vol., ii, 373) to the study of the changes occurring during the 
cooling of pure tin and of tin-lead, tin-lead-cadmium-bismuth, 
and lead- bismuth alloys and finds that, for temperatures up to 
400°, the singular pointe are indicated as clearly as by the ordinary 
cooling or heating curves. For higher temperatures, a suitable 
liquid with the necessary continuity in thermal dilatation is lacking. 

T. H. P. 

Complex Formation in Lead Nitrate Solutions. I. The 
Ternary Systems Lead Nitrate-Sodium Nitrate-Water, and 
Lead Nitrate-Potassium Nitrate-Water. Samuel Glasstone 
and Hakold Nicholas Saunders (T., 1923, 123, 2134 — 2140). 

Rare Earth Elements in Triple Nitrites.. V. Cuttica and 
and F. Gallo (Gazzettay 1923, 53, i, 374 — 379 ; cf. this vol., ii, 497). 
— Cobalt, nickel, and copper form triple nitrites in which the other 
metals are an alkali metal and a metal of the cerium or yttrium 
group. In the cerium compounds now described, the cerous 
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nitrite exhibits the normal composition, Ce{N02)8, which is not 
that of the isolated salt itself. Since, also, the normal mtrites of 
cobalt, nickel, and copper are not known, the following triple 
nitrites must be considered as true complex compounds. 

2Co(NOJ2,Ce(N02)3,5KN02 forms a ^een powder and is de- 
composed oy water, yielding cerous nitrite and potassium cobalt- 
osonitrite. 2Co(N02)2,Ce(N02)3,5RbN02, which is also green and 
2Co(N02)2,Ce(NO^o,5TlN02, which is deep brown, behave similarly 
towards water. %ese compounds, which are slowly attacked by 
cold, dilute acids, yielding R3Co(N02)fl, may be represented by the 

general formula, j^Co(N02) j 

As has been found in other cases, the following compounds, con- 
taining nickel or copper in place of cobalt, exhibit no general 
formula. 3Ce(N02)3,5Ni(N02)2,13KN02 forms a flesh-red powder; 
2Ce(N02)3,6Ni(N02)2,'7TlN02 (cf. this vol., ii, 77) has a pale chest- 
nut colour; 3Ce(N02)3,4Cu(N02)2,15NH4N02 forms a black, crystal- 
line precipitate, readily soluble in water to a green solution, remains 
unaltered for some time in a desiccator, but decomposes in the air 
with evolution of nitrous fumes; Ce{N02)3,4Cu(N02)2>12KN02 is 
similar in appearance to, but more stable in the air than, the pre- 
ceding compound ; Ce(N02)3,3Cu(N02)2,5TlN02 is the most stable 
of these copper complexes. T. H. P. 

Some Properties of Electrolytic Manganese. Alan Newton 
Campbell (T., 1923, 123, 2323—2327). 

The Reaction between Ferrous Phosphate and Sulphur 
Dioxide in Phosphoric Acid Solution ; the Nature of the 
Decomposition Products. Sydney Raymond Carter and 
John ^fred Valentine Butler (T., 1923, 123, 2380 — ^2384). 

The System Ferric Oxide-Phosphoric Acid-Water. A 
New Phosphate. Sydney Raymond Carter and Norman 
Holt Hartshorne (T., 1923, 123, 2223 — 2233). 


Electrolytic Reduction of Molybdic Acid Solutions. F. 

Foerster and E. Fricke (Z. angew, Chem., 1923, 36, 458 — 460), — 
The electrolytic reduction of molybdic acid solutions to the quinque- 
valent stage and the preparations of compounds of the type 
(MoOCl5)M2, where M is an alkali metal or ammonia, is described. 
Amalgamated lead anodes were replaced by jJatinised platinum wire 
netting, as the lead was found to go into solution. The solution 
can also bo reduced to the tervalent stage by suitable choice of acid 
concentration and current density. The properties of complex 
salts of the type [MoCl6,H20]M2 and fMoClglMg are described. 
The salt [MoBr5,H20](NH4)2 was also prepared. Attempts to 
prepare the alums and complex oxalates of molybdenum, rubidium, 
and ceesium were unsuccessful. Only the tervalent elements of 
lower atomic weight (Ti, V, Or, Mn, Fe, Co) in this horizontal row of 
the periodic system appear to form easily crystallisable^complex 
salts with bivalent anions, whereas the elements of higher atomic 
weight also give well crystallised complex salts with univalent 
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Simons. The exiBtenoo of the red salts, (MoCl0)M^ and [MoQl5,H20]M2 
indicates that in the reddish-brown solutions of tervalent 
molybdenum an equilibrium exists between the tervalent kations 
and the complex ions, (MoClgjHgO)" and [Mo(H20)e]*’*, respectively. 
Considerations of static potential lead to similar conclusions. No 
confirmation was obtain^ of Chilesotti’s hypothesis of an incipient 
reduction of tervalent to bivalent molybdenum taking place (A., 1906, 
ii, 263, 365). The presence of the ions MoClg'", (MoCl5,H20)'^ 
and [Mo,(H 2O)0]*’* is held to account for the increased reducing 
power of the green tervalent molybdenum solution. The fact 
that solutions of molybdic acid in dilute hydrochloric acid can only 
be reduced to the quinquevalent stage, whilst solutions in more 
concentrated hydrochloric acid can be reduced electrolytically to 
the tervalent stage, is explained by assuming that the next stage to 
quinquevalent molybdenum is Mo*’*-ions, which in the presence of a 
high concentration of Cl'-ions immediately form complex ions and 
the static potential of the solution is reduced below that necessary 
for the generation of hydrogen from platinised platinum electrodes. 
If the concentration of chloride-ions is low, however, comparatively 
few complex ions are formed, and the static potential of the solution 
remains higher than that necessary for the evolution of hydrogen. 
If poli^>ljod platinum electrodes are used, however, owing to the 
iliuch higher potential necessary for the evolution of hydrogen, the 
tervalent stage can be reached even in dilute hydrochloric acid 
solution. The electrolytic reduction of molybdenum shows changes 
of potential parallel with those occurring in vanadium and titanium 
solutions under similar conditions. H. C. R. 

Normal Thorium Molybdate, Th(Mo04)2. Ferruccio Zam- 
BONiNi {Atti jB. Accad, Lincei, 1923, [v], 32, i, 518 — 524 ; cf. A., 
1916, ii, 249 ). — Thorium molybdate, Th(Mo04)2, obtained by fusing 
partly dehydrated thorium chloride with excess of anhydrous 
sodium molybdate, forms tetragonal crystals, a : c == 1 : 0‘73565, 
4*92, A^hich exhibit mutual miscibility in the eoM state with 
cerous molybdate. The properties of the thorium salt are compared 
with those of other molybdates. The fact that thorium and 
cerium may replace one another isomorphically in such simple 
compounds as their normal molybdates supports the view that the 
elciiK'nt ol)served by Dauvjllier in the mixture of rare earths 
containing Urbain’s original celtium is identical with that 
encountered some months subsequently by Coster and Hevesy in 
certain zirconiferous minerals. T. H. P. 

Bismuth Tetroxide Prepared from Sodium Bismuthate. 
C. E. Corubld and Elsie Woodward (Pharm. J., 1923, 111, 
80 — 82). — ^Attempts to prepare bismuthic acid and bismuth pent- 
oxide by decomposing sodium bismuthate with nitric acid, imder the 
most favourable conditions, were unsuccessful. If formed At 
all, these compounds appeared to be imstable and decomposed 
immediately into the tetroxide with loss of oxygen. The authors 
have obtained a hydrated tetroxide containing l^tween IH2O and 
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2H20, ’but this could Hot be reduced to IH2O without simultaneous 
loss of oxygen. W. P. S. 

Celtium or Hafnium ? {Chemistry and Industry, 1923, 42, 
784 — 788 ). — A review of the facts concerned in the controversy 
regarding priority of nomenclature of the element of atomic 
number 72. On the evidence so far published, it is held that 
Urbain’s claim to priority of discovery and to the name “ celtium 
should be admitted. A. A. E, 

Hafnium or Celtium ? Bohuslav Brauner {Chemistry and 
Industry, 1923, 42, 884 — 885). — ^Polemical in support of Urbain’s 
celtium. Attention is direct^ to the significance of the spectro- 
graphic observations of Exner and Hatschek in 1911. A. A. E. 


Mineralogieal Chemistry. 


Chemical Relations between Humic Substances and Coal. 

Maurice Peettre {CompL rend., 1923, 177, 486 — 488; cf. ibid., 
139). — ^Extraction of Brazilian, American, or Elsecar coals with 
boiling pyridine, and subsequent evaporation of the solvent, gives 
a residue which on extraction with alcohol-ether mixtures affords 
an insoluble, humus-like substance (nitrogen content 2*25 — 2*60%), 
and a soluble, brown resin. The latter may be separated, by 
extraction with alkalis, into acidic and tarry substances. 

Cardiff coal gives no appreciable pyridine extract, and is therefore 
to be regared as a completely mature coal. On treatment with 
nitric acid {d 1*40), it affords a highly combustible nitrated product, 
which, after reduction in presence of alkali, gives a black substance 
(nitrogen content about 445%) possessing most of the properties 
of humus. This suggests a common origin for humus, peat, and 
coal. E. E, T. 

Japanese Minerals containing Rarer Elements. V. Ana- 
lysis of Beryl from Ishikawa, Ishikawa Province. Taku 
IJyemura (J. Chem. 80 c. Japan, 1923, 44, 296 — 302). — The analysis 
of beryl produced in Ishikawa, Ishikawa Province, opaque, slightly 
green crystals, d 2*8, gave the following results : 

Alkali (as Lose by 

SiOs. GIO, Fe208. AI2O3. CaO. MgO. NajO). heating. Total. 

49-60 19-31 0-11 24-09 0-79 0-14 3-65 2-81 100-69 

By spectrum analysis silicon, glucinum, iron, aluminium, calcium, 
magnesium, scandium, and sodium, but not chromium were detected. 
The formula 4G10,Al203,4Si02 and a constitutional formula are 
proposed; in the latter, one molecule of silicic acid is expressed as 
ortho-acid. In the present case, Copaux’s method (A., 1919, ii, 
192) was useless for me estimation of glucinum. K. K. 
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Clays. I. The Acidic Reaction of Japanese Acid Clays. 

Tstjruji OiAZAWA {Bikwogalcu Kenkyujo Ih6, 1923, 2, 189 — ^221), — 
When treated with a neutral salt solution, Japanese acid clay gives 
an acidic reaction to the solution, a phenomenon which K. Kobayashi 
(“ Japanese Acid Clay,’* Tokyo, 1922 ; J. Chem, Ind, Japan, 1923, 
26, 289) has attributed to its large adsorptive action, but the author 
has put forward a different explanation.’ Clays may be classified 
into three kinds according to their reactivity with salt solutions and 
acids. The first group gives no dissolved part by treatment with salt 
solutions and only a slight amount with strong acids ; the second 
yields none by the salt solution, but a large quantity by the acid ; 
and the third, which includes Japanese acid clay, gives a large 
amount by both the solutions. When treated with salt solutions, 
clay particles absorb positive radicles, aluminium being dissolved 
as the corresponding salt, e.g,, RrAl-OH + MgClg = RMg + 
AlCla-OH, and AlClg-OH + 2 H 2 O = Al(OH )3 + 2HCL This re- 
action is therefore attribute partly to adsorption, but mainly to 
double decomposition, and the acidity is governed by the salt used, 
adsorptive and reactive aflSnities of the clay, stability of the reaction 
product, reaction velocity, etc. 

The acidity is therefore not definitely determined by titrating 
with alkali solution, and reaction will be as follows (when a chloride 
ia used as a salt) : AlCL^OH + 2H2O = Al(OH)3 + 2HC1 ; 
or AlCL + 3H2O — 3Ha -f Al(OH)3; AlCL-OH + 2NaOH == 
A1(0H)3 + 2NaCl ; or AICI3 + 3NaOH — Al(OH)3 + 3Naa. Alu- 
minium hydroxide thus produced will further react with alkali. 

When the clay is burned, the so-called acidity is decreased and 
almost completely removed in one hour at 700 — 800®. By the 
action of heat the state of molecular aggregation will bo changed and 
the aluminium oxide in the clay will riot be dissolved by salt solutions. 
But a reverse relation exists between the temperature of burning 
and the quantity of aluminium oxide dissolved by acids; the 
quantity dissolved attains a maximum value at about 700 — 800®, 
and decreases rapidly above 900®. K. K. 

Oxydase Reaction of Japanese Acid Clay, Fuller’s Earth, 
and Florida Earth, Kyuhei Kobayashi and Kbn-ichi Yama- 
moto (J. Ghent, Ind, Japan, 1923, 26, 289 — 296). — Japanese acid 
clays, fuller’s earth, and Florida earth, but not kaolin, kieselguhr, 
or volcanic ash, give the oxydase reaction with an alcoholic solution 
of guaiacum, and with other substances. It is supposed that the 
so-called Helmholtz double layer is formed around the surface of the 
clay when suspended in water and that it absorbs hydroxyl-ions, 
hy^ogen-ions being liberated near the surface. The hydroxyl-ions 
thus absorbed combine directly, liberating one atom of oxygen and 
forming water. This active atom of oxygen may act on oxidisable 
reagents and give the oxydase reaction. K. K. 
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A New Colorimeter having Perfectly Symmetrical Light 
Distribution. K. Bxtrker {Z, angew. Chem., 1923, 36, 427 — 
429). — ^Two parallel beams of light pass upwards through equal and 
variable thicknesses of, respectively, pure solvent and the coloured 
solution under examination, and then through 10 mm. of standard 
colour solution and pure solvent, respectively. They are brought 
together by means of an Albrecht-Hufner hexagonal lem and appear 
in the eyepiece of the instrument as two semicircular fields 
separated by a narrow boundary line. [Cf. J,S.GJ,, 1923, Oct.] 

W. T. K. B. 

[Use of] the Gooch Crucible. Abckibald Cra.io (Chem. 
Age [jV.r.], 1923, 31, 31 — 32). — ^The importance of rapidly filtering 
asbestos is emphasised. A modified form of bell- jar for filtering 
directly into a beaker is described. To enable a pencil to be used for 
marking crucibles, the surface of the porcelain is roughened by 
application of a paste of barium sulphate and hydrofluoric acid. 
For calculating results of gravimetric analyses, an empirical factor, 
dependent on the conditions of the estimation, should be used 
instead of the theoretical factor. Chemical Abstracts. 

A New Explosion Pipette. K. Tiddy (Gas World, 1923, 79, 
187). — ^A modification of the Hempel explosion pipette employed 
in gas analysis, which eliminates leakage of gas under the pressure 
developed by the explosion, and is more robust than the customary 
form, is described. In this, the U-shaped exit tube connected by a 
rubber joint with the capillary of the measuring vessel is replaced 
by a straight capillary tube and stop-cock. The device can be 
readily incorporated in a gas analysis apparatus of the Orsat type. 

J. S. G. T. 

Carbinols as Indicators. L. Karczaq and B. Bond (Biochem. 
Z,, 1923, 139, 342 — 344). — ^Thc colourless carbinols of certain 
triphenylmethane dyes (e.g., red-violet, fuchsin-S, water-blue) 
may be utilised as indicators, since on the addition of acid they 
are immediately converted into the coloured ammonium bases. The 
carbinols were obtained by decolorising solutions of the dyestuffs 
with stick charcoal, and by using these with buffer solutions according 
to Sorensen’s method it was found that water-blue has a range from 
pii 5’0 to 6*2, the colour development being instantaneous at the 
higher hydrogen-ion concentration and requiring from ten to fifteen 
minutes at the lower value. Fuchsin-S showed a similar but more 
rapid change over a range from pxi 5*2 to 6-6. J. P. 

Tlie Colorimetric Estimation of Hydrogen-ion Con- 
centration by the Method of Michaelis, with One Colour 
Indicators, using Inorganic Comparison Solutions. I. M. 
Kolthoff (Pharm. Weehblad, 1923, 60, 949— 966).— to view of the 
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ap{>}ioation of the method of Iffichaelis and his co-workers (A., 1921, 
ii, 50; JSiockem. Z., 1921, 109 , 307) to ihe examination of urine, 
drinking-water, and other biologically important liquids, a critical 
examination has been made of his results. The low buffer capacity 
of his solutions renders the accuracy of his figures questionable, and 
the necessity of preparing for each series of determinations a great 
number of comparison solutions of the indicators makes his method 
cumbrous. The constants of the indicators have now been re- 
determined, using the buffer mixture solutions of Clark, which have 
also been checked potentiometrically. 

The indicators 2 : 4-, 2 : 5-, and 2 : 6-dinitrophenol, w- andp-nitro- 
phenol, and salicyl-yellow have thus been examined, and the 
constants with their temperature coefficients now determined show 
good agreement with those given by Michaelis, except in the case 
of p-nifepophenol, for which pn = 7*04, a value considerably below 
the figures given in the literature. 

In place of the alkaline solutions of the indicators themselves, 
solutions of potassium chromate (for 2 : 4-dinitroplienol and p-nitro- 
phenol) and dichromatc (2 : 5-dinitrophenol, m-nitrophcnol, and 
salicyl yellow) and mixtures of the two (2 : 6-dinitrophenol) may 
be more conveniently employed as comparison solutions, and details 
are given of the concentrations and quantities corresponding with 
the colour of definite indicator solutions. S. I. L. 

Estimation of Total Sulphur in Biological Material. Mabel 
Stockholm and Fred C. Koch (J. Amer. Chem , Soc ,, 1923, 45, 
1953 — 1959). — ^The dry fusion method for the estimation of sulphur 
in organic material tends to give low and irregular results when 
properly corrected for blanks; this is due to loss of reduced 
sulphur by volatilisation during the heating of the dry mixture, 
the loss being greater the more rapidly the temperature is increased 
(cf . Barlow, A., 1904, ii, 82). It is found that the following procedure 
gives the calculated value for cystine, and uniform results, usually 
higher than by the fusion method, with different biological materials 
containing organically combined sulphur. 0*5 — 2 G. of material 
and 10 c.c. of 25% sodium hydroxide solution are slowly evaporated 
on the steam-bath until almost dry; 5 c.c. of 30% hydrogen 
peroxide solution are then very gradually added, the heating being 
meanwhile continued . The partly oxidised material is now acidified 
by means of nitric acid, and concentrated more rapidly until 
crystallisation commences. The boiling solution is oxidised by 
the gradual addition of 10 c.c. of fuming nitric acid and 40 — ^50 drops 
of bromine. In the analysis of lipin materials, e.gr., nerve-tissue or 
egg-yolk, the treatment with nitric acid and bromine is prolonged 
during twenty-four hours. The solution is evaporated almost 
to dryness, w^ater is added, and the evaporation repeated, to remove 
most of the nitric acid. The aqueous solution, filtered if necessary, 
is neutralised by means of sodium hydroxide, diluted to about 600 
C.C., and acidified by means of 10 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. The sulphate is estimated in the usual way, after the 
addition of 10 c.c. of O’lJV'-sulphuric acid. This addition of a 
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stands^ quantity of sulphurio acid in estimations of sulphate^ 
including blanks, is recommended, because in this way the complete 
precipitation of smell traces of sulphate is promoted. W. S. N. 

Detection of Nitrites by Rodillon*s Test. Hans Hellbb 
(Chem, Ztg.f 1923, 47, 701). — Lefifmann’s failure to obtain consistent 
results in Rodillon’s test for nitrites in water (this vol., ii, 37) was 
due to his use of hot sulphuric acid for dissolving the resorcinol 
{Amer. J. Phann,, 1923, 95, 110). If the cold acid is used and the 
reagent freshly prepared for each test trustworthy results are 
always obtained ; on keeping, the solution slowly deposits crystals 
and is then useless. The following modification of the original 
method is recommended : 0*4 g. of resorcinol is shaken with 5 c.c. 
of cold, concentrated sulphuric acid and 1 c.c. of this solution is 
carefully poured below the surface of 6 c.c. of the water to be tested. 
At the interface between the liquids a green, violet, or blue colour 
appears, according to the concentration of the nitrite. The reagent 
crystallises after eight hours ; for further use, a few drops of water 
are added and the whole is warmed until the crystals dissolve, and 
then cooled. A. R. P. 

Estimation of Phosphorus in Light Aluminium Alloys. 

L. Losana and C. E. Rossi (Annali Chim. AppL, 1923, 13, 200 — 204). 
— ^The estimation of sulphur or phosphorus in aluminium alloys 
contai^g 1% of either copper or tin should be effected by the 
oiddation method and not by treating the metal with hydrocnloric 
acid and estimating the hydrogen suJphide or phosphide liberated ; 
zinc, however, does not interfere with the latter method. T. H. P. 

The Micro-estimation of Phosphoric Acid. Richard Kuhn 
(Z, physiol, Chem,^ 1923, 129, 64—79). — The micro-estimation of 
phosphoric acid is best carried out graviraetrically by weighing the 
precipitate obtained on precipitation with ammonium molybdate. 
The alkalimetric titration is not satisfactory except with very small 
quantities of material. Separation of arsenic from phosphorus is 
best carried out by distillation of the arsenic in a stream of nydrogen 
chloride. The phosphorus is then estimated either gravimetrically 
or, if there is less than 0*04 mg., nephelometrically (cf. Kleinmann, 
Biochem. Z., 1919, 99, 115, 150). W. 0. K. 

Chemistiy of the Reinsch Test for Arsenic and Anti- 
mony and its Extension to Bismuth. B. S. Evans {Analyst, 
1923, 48, 357 — 367). — ^The tests were carried out by com- 
paimg the colour of the film deposited on a cleaned and 
polished surface of electrolytic copper suspended in the solution 
to be tested by means of a glass stirrup, with a standard copper- 
arsenic or copper— antimony alloy similarly suspended in the same 
beaker, but enclosed in a smaller interior beaker containing distilled 
water. The time taken for the electrolytic copper surface to assume 
the same appearance as the standard alloy under different conditions 
as regards concentrations of sodium chloride, sulphuric acid, arsenic, 
antimony, or bismuth, and cupric-ions was noted. For arsenic 
tests, a 70 : 50 copper-arsenic alloy polished and etched with nitric 
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acid (dr2) was used, and a 50 : 50 copper-^antimony alloy, 
similady treated, was used for the antimony tests. For the bismum 
tests, a 00 : 10 copper-arsenic alloy, slimed but not etched, was 
employed. The results of vary^ me factors mentioned above 
one at a time are given in a series of tables. Increase of sodium 
chloride concentration increases the rate of formation of the standard 
film markedly in the case of arsenic and antimony, less so in the 
case of bismuth. Increase of sulphuric acid concentration also 
increases the rate of formation of the film, but in all three tests 
there is a certain concentration of acid above which further additions 
are without influence on the rate of reaction. These concentrations 
are for arsenic, antimony, and bismuth, respectively, 5*47%, 
2*74%, and 2*28%. The presence of cupric-ions in the solution 
retards the formation of the film to such an extent that any con- 
siderable concentration may be said to inhibit it, but cuprous-ions 
which are formed during the reaction itself have no such action. 
The film formed in the test for arsenic was analysed, and consisted 
chiefly of the compound CugAsg, with the addition of a little 
elementary arsenic deposited electrol 3 d;ically. In the case of the 
bismuth reaction, only a trace of copper was found in the film. The 
separation of the antimony film presented great difficulty. The 
initial purple film probably consists of the compound CujSb, but 
the composition of the subsequently formed white film could not 
bd determined. H. C. R. 

Estimation of Boric Acid by the H5nig-Spitz Method. 

Haks Rath {Naturprodukte^ 1923, 134 — 139). — detailed account 
of the method of titrating boric acid with sodium hydroxide in 
presence of glycerol. E. H. R. 

Estimation of the Content of Active Carbon Dioxide in 
Drinking Waters. P. Lehmann and A. Reuss (Z, UrUers. 
Nahr, Oenussm.^ 1923, 45, 227 — 236). — A consideration of the 
work of Schloesing (Compt rerid,, 1872, 74, 1552 ; 75, 70) and 
the application of the law* of mass action leads to the deduction 
of the following formula for calculating the combined carbon 
dioxide (c) in a sample of drinking water from the t otal carbon 

dioxide (^) determined in mg. per litre: c=27[^<+V<^+5823 

-f V<*+fi823]. If, however, t exceeds 200, a correction is neces- 
sary on account of the carbonate not being completely dissociated 
at higher concentrations. This correction factor is deduced to 
be 2772‘9/(2886—c). A table is given of the sums of combined 
and active carbon dioxide concentrations corresponding with 
experimentally determined total carbon dioxide concentrations, 
calculated by means of the above formula, the correction factor 
being applied where necessary. Details are given of methods of 
estimating the combined and free carbon dioxide by titrations 
with hydrochloric acid, using methyl-orange as in(ficator, and 
with sodium carbonate, using phenolphthatein as indicator, re- 
spectively. The active carbon dioxide in water containing calcium 
sulphate must be estimated directly by experiments on powdered 
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xoArble according to yon Heyer’a method {OesundheUaingenievrg 
1912, 35, 676; see also Kolthoff, A., 1921, ii, 69). H. C. R. 

The Estimation of Alkalis in Rocks by the Indirect Method. 
Frbdbeick Walkbb (T., 1923, 123, 2336—2341). 

Estimation of Potassium by the Perchlorate and Cobalti«* 
nitrite Methods, and the Removal of Sulphates. B. Leitoh 
Morris {Analyst, 1923, 48 , 250 — 260; cf. A., 1920, ii, 707). — 
The perchlorate method is trustworthy for the estimation of 
potassium in the presence of phosphates, but sulphates and 
ammonium salts must be removed previously. It is recommended 
that the sidphate should be precipitated as barium sulphate from 
a strongly hydrochloric acid solution and that the barium sulphate 
precipitate should be ignited and extracted with hot hy^ochloric 
acid, the acid extract being added to the main solution. T^e 
potassium perchlorate precipitate should be washed first with 
alcohol containing 0*2% of perchloric acid and then with this 
alcohol-perchloric acid mixture saturated previously with potassium 
perchlorate. Drushel’s modification of the cobaltinitrite method 
(A., 1908, ii, 66) also yields trustworthy results provided that, in 
the oxidation of the precipitate, a considerable excess of perman- 
ganate solution is used and the mixture heated for ten minutes 
before the sulphuric acid is added ; the heating should be contiiiued 
for a further ten minutes before the oxalic acid is added. 

W. P. S. 

New Method of Analysing Sodium Hyposulphite. 8. H. 
Wilkes (J. Soc, Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 356 — 357t). — Sodium hypo- 
sulphite is estimated by determination of the amount of iodine 
liberated from excess of an iodate-iodidc mixture according to 
the equation 31Sra2S204+4KI03+2Kl=3l2 H-SNagSO^ +3K2SO4. 
The ioctoe liberated is not titrated directly with thiosulphate, but 
excess of the latter is used and the quantity unused is del (^rmined 
by back titration with standard iodine. The method is not applic- 
aole to samples of hyposulphite containing soda-ash or decom- 
position products. H. H. 

Estimation of Calcium in Plasma. A. Htrth {Compt, rend, 
80 c, Biol,, 1923, 88, 458 — 460; from Chem, Zevtr,, 1923, ii, 1099). 
— The ash from 5 c.c. of plasma is dissolved in 2 c.c. of 7% hydro- 
chloric acid. Four drops of 4% ferric chloride solution and one 
drop of bromine water are added, and the liquid is heated to boiling. 
After cooling and diluting to 15 c.c., ammonia is added until the 
liquid is alkaline to phenolphthalcin. A slight excess of acetic 
acid is added and the ferric phosphate and basic ferric acetate 
are removed by filtration; the precipitate is washed with water 
containing ammonium acetate and acetic acid. The neutralised 
filtiate is concentrated to about 4 c.c. and the calcium precipitated 
as calcium oxalate. G. W. R. 

Estimation of Magnesium in Plasma. A. Hirth {Compt. 
rend, Boc, Biol,, 1923, 88, 460 — 461; from Chem. Zenlr,, 1923, 
ii, 1099). — ^The filtrate from the estimation of calcium (see pre^ 
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ceding abstract) is evaporated to dryness and heated to remove 
ammonium compounds. The residue is dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid. After addition of ammonia solution, the magnesium is 
precipitated by addition of ammonium phosphate solution. The 
precipitate after washing is dissolved in nitric acid containing 
sulphuric acid. Ammonium molybdate is added to precipitate 
the phosphate (Lorenz-Pregl). The precipitate of ammonium 
phosphomolybdate is then dissolved in ammonia solution and 
precipitated with 2 c.c. of 10% barium chloride solution (Postemak). 
This precipitate after collection is incinerated and weighed. The 
factor used for conversion to magnesium is 0*00679. G. W. R. 

> A New Reaction for Zinc. G. Spacu (Bid. Soc. Stiinte Cluj, 
1922, 1, 348 — 361; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, ii, 1062). — The 
reaction proposed depends on the insolubility of the compoimd 
[Zn(CcH 5 N) 2 ](CNS) 2 . It takes place preferably in neutral solution 
or with a slight excess of pyric^e. With ^eat excess of pyridine 
the precipitate redissolves. One part of zinc in 200,000 parts of 
water may be detected. G. W. R. 

Estimation of Cobalt in Special Steels. Giulio Febeebi 
(Oiom. Chim, Ind, AppL, 1923, 5, 339 — 340). — ^The tungsten and 
silicon are removed from the solution as oxides and the cobalt 
separated as potassium cobaltinitrite and estimated electrolytically, 
[&. J.S.CJ., 1923, Oct.] T. H. P. 

Estimation of Chromium in Presence of Organic Matter. 
G. Gbasser (Z. Leder-u, Oerb,-Chem,, 1922—1923, 2, 186 — 188). — 
The treatment of chromium residues with sulphuric acid and 
potassium permanganate to destroy organic matter prior to the 
iodometric estimation of the chromium gives concordant results, 
but not with iron alum solution. The Presenius-Babo method 
of oxidising with sulphuric acid and potassium chlorate gives good 
results wim iron alum and iodometrically. Potassium chlorate 
and hydrochloric acid, also chloric acid, have been used to oxidise 
the organic matter, in some cases completing the oxidation with 
ammonium persulphate. The quickest and best method of oxid- 
ation consists in heating a mixture of 10 parts of the chromium 
residue, 3 parts of potassium nitrate, and 1 part of calcined sodium 
carbonate to dryness and then fusing to oxidise the chromium to 
chromate. The fused mass is extracted with hot water, a»cidified, 
and the chromium estimated iodometrically or with iron alum. 

D. W. 

Uses of Amalgams in Volumetric Analysis. Vin. Estim- 
ation of Chromium and of Iron in the Presence of Chromium. 
Naotsuna Kano {J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1923, 44, 37 — 46). — 
Chromium was estimated volumetrically after reduction with 
ferrous or titanous sulphate, which was prepared by reducing with 
zinc amalgam. A definite quantity of titanic sulphate was reduced to 
the titanous salt with zinc amalgam, potassium chromate was added 
until the colour of ohromium-ion appeared, and the remaming ter- 
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yatent titaniimi was titrated with about 0*l-2V-iron alum solutiou, 
using ammonium thiocyanate as indicator. Towards the end, the 
solution should be warmed at 50°. 0-1^-Potassium permanganate 
may be used instead of iron alum solution. A definite quantity of iron 
alum may be used instead of titanic sulphate and the remaining 
bivalent iron titrated with O’lA^-potassium permanganate solution. 
When the quantity of chromium is large, e.g,, 0*03 g. of the oxide 
in 100 C.O., the first method is the most accurate. When less 
chromium is present, a defiboite quantity of titanic sulphate can 
be reduced to titanous salt, a mixture of potassium chromate and 
iron alum in different proportions added, and the chromium 
titrated with potassium permanganate. Chromium may also be 
estimated by the same method, using iron alum instead of titanic 
sulphate. Iron in presence of chromium is estimated as follows. 
A mixture of iron and chromium salts is reduced with zinc amalgam 
in the presence of carbon dioxide. When reduction is complete, 
the carbon dioxide is replaced by air and the liquid shaken for a 
few minutes ; chromium is completely changed into the tervalent 
form, and the bivalent iron is titrated with 0*l.N^-potassium per- 
manganate solution ; the quantity of chromium should be limited 
to 0-03 g. of the oxide in 100 c.c. of solution. K. K. 

Uses of Am^ams in Volumetric Analyses. IX. Estim- 
ation of Titanium and of Iron in the Presence of Titaoiium. 

Naotsuna Kano (J. Cliem, Soc, Japaw, 1923, 44, 47 — 53; cf. 
ibid,, 1922, 43, 644, 547, 554, 555). — Titanium and iron are 
estimated volumetrically without separation. A mixture of iron 
alum and titanium sulphate is reduced with zinc amalgam and 
titrated with 0*lA^-potassium permanganate, by which the sum 
(s) of the titanium and iron is determined. Next a definite volume 
(a c.c.) of the mixture of iron alum and titanium sulphate is reduced 
with zinc amalgam and titrated with the unreduced mixture (6 c.c.) 
using ammonium thiocyanate as indicator; tervalent iron in the 
latter mixture oxidises tervalent titanium in the reduced mixture. 
Then the ratio of the concentrations Cp,/cxi=a/6, and CTi(l+a/6)=5. 

K, K. 

Estimation of Antimony and its Separation from Tin. 
P. Wbngbk and G. Paeatjd (Ann, Chim, Analyt,, 1923, [ii], 5, 
^0 — ^232). — The methods of Henz (A., 1904, ii, 1^), Wortmann 
and Metzel (A., 1905, ii, 655), Bunsen and Baubigny (A., 1897, 
ii, 351), and Classen for the estimation of antimony gave results 
varying between 99*34% and 99*79% of the theoretical. Rose’s 
method, however, gave very low results and is not considered to 
be of any value for exact estimations. Wortmann and Metzel’s 
and Classen’s methods are the most convenient and rapid. In 
separating antimony from tin, Clarke’s method (Chem, News, 
21 , 124) and Tomula’s method (A., 1922, ii, 74) were found satis- 
factory, but Rose’s method is again useless. H. C. R. 

Detection of Methyl Alcohol in Ethyl Alcohol. R. Meueiob 
{Ann, Chim. Arudyt,, 1923, [ii], 5, 204— 206).-~^Ten c.c. of the 
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95% alcohol are mixed at 18"^ with 10 c.c. of 22% ammonium 
sulphate solution; in the case of pure ethyl alcohol, the mixture 
separates into two clear layers within about two minutes, but if 
the alcohol under examination contains 3% of methyl alcohol the 
lower layer is turbid and contains crystals of ammonium sulphate. 
In the presence of 10% of methyl alcohol, a voluminous precipitate 
of anunonium sulphate is form^. W. P. S. 

The Detection of Methyl Alcohol in Alcoholic Liquids. 

Van Bun (Pharm. Weekblad, 1923, 60, 978 — 984). — Sampes of 
spirits suspected to contain methyl alcohol were examined by 
(1) Mannich and Fendler’s method, (2) method of Pfijl, Reif, and 
Banner, and (3) Riche-Bardy’s method, the results being checked 
by determination of the refractive indices of the absolute alcohol 
obtained by distillation over calcium oxide. All these methods 
gave parallel results, but owing to the time required for (3), the 
first two are more suitable. 

From 600 c.c. of the original sample half was distilled, from the 
distillate half again, and so on until 15 c.c. only of distillate was 
left, each fraction and the original sample being tested by the 
three methods. In all cases positive results were obtained from 
the original sample, and sometimes from the first distillate, but 
never from the fourth and fifth distillates. Since methyl alcohol 
concentrates in the final fractions, as was confirmed by adding 
0*6% to one sample, it is evident that positive results are given 
by substances other than this alcohol (higher alcohols or ethers ?), 
in testing for which, accordingly, it is necessary to fractionate 
repeatedly. The refractive index of the anhydrous alcohol affords 
a valuable check. S. I. L. 

Critical Examination of Methods for the Estimation of 
Lsevixlose in the Presence of Dextrose. H. Colin (BvU, Assoc, 
Chim. Suer., 1923, 40, 397 — 405). — ^The methods investigated were 
(1) the polarimetric method; (2) oxidation of the dextrose by 
bromine, (3) oxidation of the dextrose by iodine; (4) conversion 
of the dextrose into methyl glucoside; (5) destruction of the 
laevulose by heating at 100° for three hours ^ith 7% hydrochloric 
acid ; and (6) detection of laevulose by precipitating it as its calcium 
compound. All these methods 3 deld^ trustworthy results when 
applied to the pure sugars alone, but not in the case of complex 
mixtures such as plant extracts. The latter contain substances 
which interfere particularly with the polarimetric, bromine, and 
iodine methods. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Starch. Fbanz Tempos (Naturprodukte, 1923, 
62 — 58). — The difficulties attending the accurate estimation of 
starch in vegetable materials can be overcome by means of a 
preliminary heating with strong ammonia solution. This treat- 
ment brings about disruption of the cell-walls, frees the starch 
granules, and facilitates the removal of sugars, dextrin, hemi- 
celluloses, and fats. A dried sample, not more than 2 g., is finely 
powdered and warmed for three hours in a stoppered glass vessel 
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at '40 — 46® with 60 c.c. of concentrated ammonia. It k then 
filtered through a linen filter on a Gooch crucible and washed well. 
The residue is then finely ground and the starch estimated by the 
diastase method. E. H. R. 

Estimation of Starch. II. Estimation of Starch in 
Potatoes. Arthur R, Ling and W. J. Price (J. Inst, Brewing, 
1923, 29, 732 — 734; cf. A., 1922, ii, 879). — ^A curve, similar to 
that given for barley and wheat starches, has now been obtained 
showing the dependence of the proportion of apparent maltose 
yielded by potato starch on the ecstatic power of the malt used 
to effect the starch conversion. The two curves arc almost 
parallel, the percentages of maltose being higher for potato starch 
than for barley and wheat starches. 

To estimate the starch in potatoes, about 8 g. of the finely sliced 
tubers are weighed exactly and pounded in a glass mortar, the 
pulp being washed into a beaker with about 100 c.c. of water and 
left for thirty minutes with occasional stirring. The supernatant 
liquid is then decanted on to a No. 41 Whatman filter and another 
100 c.c. of water are added to the pulp and decanted at the end 
of thirty minutes, the pulp and ^ter being well washed with 
water. The filter and its contents are boiled in the beaker con- 
taining the pulp with 100 c.c. of water for ten minutes, and the 
gelatinised starch is afterwards hydrolysed at 57® by treatment 
for an hour with 10 c.c. of the extract of a malt of known diastatic 
power. The liquid is then boiled, cooled, and made up to 200 c.c., 
an aliquot portion being then titrated with Fehling’s solution. 

T. H. P. 

Estimation of the Eugenol Content of Volatile Oils by 
Titration. P. N. van Eck {Pharm, WeekbUtd, 1923, 60, 937 — 
940). — A weighed quantity of clove or other eugenol-containing 
oil is heated with excess of standard ammoniacal silver nitrate 
solution, the excess of silver nitrate being estimated after filtration 
by titration with standard thiocyanate solution. One part of 
eugenol is found by experiment to cause the separation of 1*75 
parts of silver. S. I. L. 

Estimation of Simple, Soluble Cyanogen Compounds, 
Mak ing Use of the Principle of Aeration. Joseph H. Roe 
{J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1923, 45, 1878— 1883).— An aeration process 
for estimating cyanides has been devised, in which the liberated 
hydrocyanic acid is swept by a current of air into a dilute solution 
of an alkali hydroxide and the mixture then titrated with standard 
silver nitrate solution, using a little potassium iodide solution as 
indicator. In the case of a soluble cyanide, the procedure is as 
follows : a quantity of the cyanide (0*05 g.) is dissolved in 100 c.c. 
of water and placed in a cylinder of 200 c.c. capacity fitted with a 
doubly bored stopper. Through one hole, a glass tube, which 
reaches to the bottom of the cylinder, is placed and a glass exit 
tube passes through the other hole. The exit tube is connected 
with a double bubbler apparatus containing about 100-^160 c.c. 
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of 6% sodium hydroxide. A few drops of amyl alcohol are added 
to the cyanide solution to prevent foaming. The apparatus is 
connected to a water pump and a slow current of air drawn 
through, and at the same time 25 c.c. of saturated tartaric acid 
solution are added to the cyanide. Air is drawn through at the 
rate of 3 litres per minute for two to three hours. The alkaline 
solution is then treated with 10 drops of 10% potassium iodide 
and titrated with O-OlAT-silver nitrate solution until a faint tur- 
bidity is produced. The method has been applied to the case of 
mercuric cyanide. In this case, a few crystals of sodium chloride 
are added to the solution of mercuric cyanide and then, in addition 
to the tartaric acid which is added as before, 10 c.c. of 5% stannous 
chloride are added and the process is carried out as described. 
The present method has many advantages over the older dis- 
tillation methods, among which may be noted the absence of loss 
due to hydrolysis of the hydrocyanic acid and its power of estim- 
ating cyanides in the presence of ferrocyanides and ferricyanides. 
The results are highly accurate. J. F. S. 

Potassium Ferrocyanide as a Reagent in the Microscopic 
Qualitative Chemic^ Analysis of the Common Alkaloids. 

Howard Irving Cole {Philippine J. Sci.y 1923, 23, 97 — 101). — 
Pbtasvsium ferrocyanide forms definite crystalline compounds with 
certain alkaloids (cf. Gumming, T., 1922, 121, 1287) and may be 
used for their microchemical detection. A small drop (2 to 3 mm. 
diameter) of the solution of the alkaloid in hydrochloric acid is 
placed on the microscope slide near a smaller drop of a 5% solution 
of potassium ferrocyanide and a narrow channel between the drops 
is made by means of a platinum wire ; after a short time the pre- 
j)aration is vigorously scratched with the wire to induce crystal- 
lisation. p-Eucaine yields, under these conditions, thin elongated 
hexagonal or rhombic plates which exhibit parallel and symmetrical 
(extinction under crossed nicols; brucine gives highly refractive 
fnisms arranged in rosettes and exhibiting strong polarisation; 
einchonidine gives rosettes of yellow, curving, hair-like needles, 
ciiu‘honine, yellow, irregular, trapesium-shaped crystals which 
]K)lariso strongly, and cocaine, irregular, six-sided plates and 
prisms which grow much thicker, polarise more strongly, and are 
more iiregular in shape than those of the p-eucaine compound. 
The coniine compound crystallises in rosettes of colourless needles, 
which polarise W'eakly, exhibiting oblique extinction, that of heroin 
in spheroidal crusts only from concentrated solutions and that of 
hydrastine in spheroidal crusts which are polarised under crossed 
nicols. The crystals obtained from quinoline are lemon-yellow 
rhombohedra exhibiting parallel and oblique extinction, those 
from sparteine are colourless rhombs giving symmetrical extinction, 
and those of stovaine are rosettes of ne^les showing parallel 
extinction. Potassium ferrocyanide in hydrochloric acid solution 
affords a very sensitive test for strychnine, with which it gives 
long, slender needles or spear-shaped crystals with serrated ^ges 
and (exhibiting oblique extinction. Veratrine yields an amorphous 
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precipitate under these conditions and, although this crystallises 
slowly, the test is unsatisfactory in this case, A. R. P, 

Evaluation of the Catalytic Power of Diastases. L, Mathieu 
(Bull, Assoc, Chim, Sticr,, 1923, 40, 423 — 426). — The method 
proposed consists in mixing 10 c.c. of the diastase solution (veget- 
able or other extract) with 5 c.c. of hydrogen peroxide in a suitable 
apparatus and measuring the volume of oxygen liberated within 
one minute. It is suggested that the catalytic value be expressed 
as the ratio between tne volume of oxygen thus found and that 
obtained when 1 g. of manganese dioxide is treated under the 
same conditions. The manganese dioxide used should pass a 
100-mesh sieve; the hydrogen peroxide (12 vol.) should be treated 
previously with sodium hydroxide so that 90% of its acidity is 
neutralist. W. P. S. 

Pancreatic Enzymes. IV. The Stalagmometric Estun* 
ation of Hydrolysis of Tributsrrin by Lipase. Richard Witj.- 
statter and Friedrich Memmen (Z, physiol, Chem., 1923, 129, 
1 — 25). — The estimation of lipase may be carried out conveniently 
by measuring with a stalagraometer the change in a given time 
in the “ drop-number of a saturated aqueous solution of tri- 
butyiin. It is found that albumin inhibits the hydrolysis of tri- 
butyrin by lipase in acid and in alkaline media, whilst albumin 
inhibits the hydrolysis of olein in an acid and accelerates it in an 
alkaline medium. This is because the sodium oleate produced 
increases the rate of hydrolysis by lipase. The rate of hydrolysis 
of tributyrin is increased by the presence of sodium oleate or sodium 
glycocholate, but more particularly by calcium oleate. It is 
suggested that the inhibition due to albumin is caused by the 
adsorption of one component only (the lipase), whilst in the 
presence of soaps, both components are adsorbed. The measure- 
ments of the amount of lipase present, obtained by the tributyrin 
method, are not always identical with those obtained from the 
hydrolysis of olein, although they are approximately so for lipase 
from pig's or sheep's pancreas. A tributyrin unit is therefore 
suggested — the amount which will cause a decrease of 20 drops, 
t.e., about half the difference between the drop number of pure 
tributyrin solution and of pure water, in fifty minutes under 
specified conditions. For such estimations, the lipase is activated 
by sodium oleate, calcium chloride, and albumin, and brought to 
Pii 8-6, and a temperature of 20®. 

The polypeptide, leucylglycylglycine, very markedly increases 
the rate of hydrolysis of tributyrin by lipase. If albumin, calcium 
chloride, and so<Hum oleate, however, are there previously, the 
tripeptide has little effect. The hydrolysis of olein or methyl 
butyrate in presence of calcium oleate is markedly increased by 
albumin, but that of tributyrin under similar conditions is not. 

W. O. K. 
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Some Refractive Indices of Benzene and cjfcIoHexane. 

J. W. Giffobd and T. M. Lowby {Proc. Boy. 8oc., 1923, [4], 104, 
430 — 437). — ^Values of the refractive indices of benzene and cydo- 
hexane at 16°, for about twenty wave-lengths between 7701'92 and 
2980-76 A., have been determined to the seventh significant figure, 
by the method of the hollow prism. In the case of cyclohexane, 
the refractive index, n, corresponding with the wave-length A., is, in 
the case of wave-lengths other than 3261-17 and 3262-65 A., given 
with an average error equal to 0-00006, by the equation 
n2=2-01 1046 -f-0-0102467/(A.2-0-013977), 

In the case of the two wave-lengths referred to, the respective 
differences between experimental and calculated values of n are 
-fO-00121 and -fO-00130. No corresponding relation holds in the 
case of benzene, a result which is in accord with the more complex 
chemical structure of this substance. J. S. G. T. 

Si>ectrochemistry of Tropane Derivatives. K. von Axjwbbs 
(J-. pr. Chem., 1922, [ii], 105, 102 — 119). — ^The following data are 
recorded. Tropane has d'^ 0-9386, 1-47950, 1-48187, n'p 

1-48845, «*“' 1-49394, 0-9307, 1-47427, < “ 1-47669, n|'“ 

1-48318, 1-48864. Tropidine has df* 0-9635, 1-48752, 

1-49037, 1-49793, n'** 1-50417, 0-9609, 1-49199, 

1-49486, 1-50257, 1-50898. Tropine has d^^ 1-0161, 

1-47917, 1-48113, 1-48766, 1-49269. Acetyltropein has 

tP/* 1-0627, ny 1-47456, 1-47687, n';* 148321. Propionyltropein 

has di’"' 1-0399, 1-47208, wj"® 1-47434, 1-48069, 1-48591. 

Tropinone has df " 0-9872, m”” 1-45975, 1-46205, 1-46910. 

Ethyl tropane-2-carboxyIate has df' 1-0408, n®" 1-47272, 
1-47662, 1-4819^ 1-48719, d^ 1-0468, wi’ 1-47583, 

1-47806, n'^ 1-48448, n'^ 1-48968. The methyl ester of i-eegonine 
has 1-1468, 1-48474, 1-48765. Ethyl tropidine-2- 

carboxylate has “ 1-0626, 1-49173, “ 1-49480, “ 1-50300, 

dj*’ 1-0721, <‘^1-49616, 1-49930, 1-50768, w"’ 1-51462. 

Ethyl tropinone-2-carboxylate has df * 1-1207, 1-49225, 

nf* 1-49637, 1-50432, dj*'' 1-1228, 1-49312, 1-49626, 

njf^ 1-60363. Tropacocaine has dj""' 1-0426, 1-50440, 

1-60801, 1-61840, n;""* 1-62707. d-^-Cocaine has df“ 1-1020, 

1-49862, nT 1-60218, 1-61199, 1-61959. (d + Q^- 

Cocaine has df* 1-1026, 1-49867, 1-50209, n?’ 1-51193, 

1-51996. ^.PeUetierine has 1-0014, 1-47351, <“ 1-47596, 
1-48289, * 1-48861. Ethyl N -methylpyrrolidine-2 : 6-diacetate 

has d‘“ 1-0490, »i“U-45872, 1-46113, 1-46765, 1-47035. 

VOL. cxxiv. ii, 26 
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s-CopelHdine has d'^ 0-8316, 1-44113, »ir 1-44364, 1*44982, 

° 1-45624, and is converted by the action of methyl iodide into 
N-metftwi-2 : 4 ; 64nmethylpiperidine, a colourless oil, which has b. p. 
153—165% 0-8231, 1-44063, 1-44299, n’;’ 1*44962, 

1-46471. .^-Methyltctrahydi-oquinolino has df'* 1*0236, 
n"’ 1-57620, w"" 1-58268, 1-60067. Bomyl acetate has 

df* 0*9833, wf 1-45998, ni'^ 1-46225, 1-46827, 1-47319. 

tsoBomyl acetate has df‘ 0-9807, n^* 1-45978, 1-46191, 

1-46798, 1-47275. Bomyl isovalerate has df-* 0-9487, 

1-45779, 1-46001, «!■““ 1-46590, -47068. Camphidiuo 

reacts readily with methyl iodide, giving N-meihylcamphidine, a 
colom-le&s oil, which gives a picrcUe, short, slender needles, 
m. p. 234®; it has b. p. 195—197% di"" 0-9011, 1-47378, 

1-47625, 1-48308, 1-48869, df“ 0-8998, fi-^^ 1-47311, 

1-47552, 1-48230, n™" 1-48767. 

It is concluded that, in general, a molecule containing a st'ven- 
or eight -membered ring having a -NMe- group as a bridge, shows a 
depression in the values of the molecular refraction and molecular 
dispersion. W. S. N. 

Spectrochemistry of Compounds with Augmented Con- 
jugations. K. VON Auwers (J. prakt. Chem,, 1923, fii], 105, 
361 — 384). — ^The following data are recorded and discussed I With 
H. Westbbmann ]— AUylpropenylcarbinol, 

CH,:CH*CH,*CH(OH)*CH:CHMe, 

has b. p. 61— 62°/15 mm., df 0-8612, 1-45089, 1-45414, 

nf 1-46191, 1-46840, and gives, when distilled with potassium 

hydrogen sulphate in a current of hydrogen, A'-n'-heptatriene, 
which has b. p. 113-114°, d^ 0-7636 (hence d;' 0-764), 
1-60786, 1-51604, 1-53754, 1-55742, wfj, 1-5160 (cf. 

Enklaar, A., 1913, i, 243). 

[With J. Heyna.] — Mhyl ^-vinylacrylale is prepared by the action 
of ethyl iodide on an ethereal solution of silver P-vinylacrylatc ; it 
polymerises very readily, and has b. p. 70 — 71 °/31 mm.,59-9°/18 mm., 
or 57-2— 57-5°/13 mm., dj'- 0-9348, <•’ 1-46948, ??fi; 1-47504, 
1-48928, 1-60252, n??, 1-4764. Closely corresponding figures 

for d and n are quoted for other temperatures. Ethyl sorbate 
has b. p. 81°/15 mm., or 76-5°/12 nim., d[’-’’ 0-9406, d'j"* 0-9408, 
1-49149, 1-49775, w"" 1-51395, 1-4956. Ethyl 

a-methylsorbate has dj'” 0-9601 (df 0-947), “ 1-49306, wj';,’ 1-49907, 

1-51492, 1-52998, < 1-4976. Ethyl a-ethylsorbate has 

df^ 0-9345 (df 0-931), wf 1-49076, »,];,* 1-49653, 1-61162, 

1-52605, 1-4944. Ethyl -y-methylsorbate has df '■ 0-9499 

(df 0-946), 1-49484, n}l» 1-60087, ?i"‘^ 1-61642, w"- 1-53138, 

nil 1*4:989. Ethyl pS-dimethylsorbate has df’ 0-9343 (df 0 933), 
wf ' 1-48301, wlL- 1*48823, 1-60176, 1-51447, 1-4876. 

Diethyl crotonylidenemalonatc has b. p. 149°/16 mm., df ' 1-0508 
(d? 1-046), nf 1-47867, 1-48353, 1-49629, < 1-4809. 
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Sorbyl chloride has 1*0666 (df 1*065), 1*54707, 

nir 1*55710, 1*58453, nf^ 1-5566. 

[With W. MliLLER.] — ^The ethyl ester of the stable cinnamyl- 
ideneacetic acid (Vorlander, A., 1906, i, 362), has m. p. 25 — 20'', 
d«« 1*0299 (d«" 1*0294, df 1*049), 1*60039, 1*61348, 

nf-^ 1*65080, 1*69311, 1*6233. Ethyl allocinnamylidene- 

acetate is a colourless, mobile oil, which decomposes when heated 
under 10 mm. pressure. It has di®** 1*0473 (df 1*044), 1*60645, 

1*61950, 1*65722, 1*70002, nfi, 1*6181. Ethyl <x,-methyl- 

cinnamylidene acetate is an oil which cannot be distilled. It has 
dj- 1*0391 (df 1*041), 1*60324, ?iSe 1-61641, nf 1*65401, nfi, 1*6155. 

P-Methylcinnamylideneacetic acid has m. p. 156 — 157° (Kohler, 
A., 1910, i, 484, gives m. p. 153°) ; its ethyl ester is an 
oil, which cannot be distilled, and has df^ 1*0384 (df 1*043), 

' 1*58849, niU 1*59936, 1*63013, 1*66379, nfi 1*6017. 

y-MethylcmnnmylideneacPtic acid, short, thick prisms, m. ]). 
108—110°, is prepared by the condensation of malonic acid with 
a-iiK'thylcinnamic acid in the presence of hot pyridine, which is 
accompanied by elimination of carbon dioxide, or by dehydrating 
the hydroxy-ester formed by condensing a-methylcinnamic acid, 
ethyl broinoacetate, and zinc in benzene solution. Ethyl y-methyU 
cinvamylideneacetate , a colourless oil, which cannot be distilled, 
has df ‘ 1*0387 (df 1*039), 1*59010, nf,: 1*60100, 1*63176, 

* 1*66551, 1*6012. Ethyl p-acetylacrylate has df^ 1*0387 

(df 1*037), 1*44987, 1*45346, 1*46250, 1*47081, 

nfi 1*4526. Ethyl muconate has df'^ 0*9832 (df' 0*9829), 1*46178, 

1*46755, 1*48259, 1*49695. Dimethyl p-methyl.A*^^. 

butcnc-a8-dicarboxylato has df” 1*1006 (df** 1*1005, df 1*115), 
1*50142, vii: 1*50762, 1*52413, 1*53993, nfu 1*5143. 

The corresponding diethyl ester has b. p. 163 — 164°/19 mm. 
(Stephen and WeizmaniijT., 1913, 103, 276, giveb. p. 170°/10 mm.), 
and does not solidify when strongly cooled. It has df 1*0586 
(df 1 056), < 1*49515, 1*50081, 1*51560, 1*52985, 

nfl 1*4995. W. S. N. 

Dispersion Accompanying Magnetic Double-refraction. 
G. SziAESSY (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 97 — 104). — Values of the phase 
difference, ip, bet^veen the ordinary and extraordinary rays pro- 
pagated in a magnetic held of strength //— 10,100 gauss, and of 
the respecti\ e nd'ractiv^c indices n, at about 20° are tab^ulated foi* AA 
486, 520, 550, 589, 620, and 656 fi/x in the cases of toluene, p-xylene, 
m-xylenc, chlorobenzene, bromobenzeiie, quinoline, anethole, 
benzoyl chloride, benzyl alcohol, and benzonitrile. From the results 
the respective \alues of the Cotton-Mouton constant, (\ and the 
Havelock constant, h, are calculated by means of the equations 
ijj^GlH^ and C ~~h{n^ l)‘^/w-A, where I d(*notes the length of pith 

traversed in the respective substances. In the case of any of th(* 
substances investigated, the resp<*ctive values of h are found to bo 
independent of the wave-length employed, in accordance with 
Havelock’s theory. J. S. G. T. 

26—2 
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The Influence of ForeignJ[Gases on the Secondary Spectrum 
of Hydrogen. S. Barratt {PUL Mag,, 1923, [vi], 46, 627 — 
629). — ^In continuation of previous work on the enhancement of 
lines in the secondary spectrum of hydrogen due to the presence of 
helium (A., 1922, ii, 461), the author finds that similar changes, 
evidently related although on a far smaller scale, are produced by 
argon, whilst oxygen exerts no influence of the kind. The secondary 
hydrogen lines 6392*99 and 6111*08 A., previously observed only 
in the presence of helium, were developed when argon was present. 

J. S. G. T. 

The SSeeman Effect associated with the Red and Blue 
Hydrogen Lines. K. F5rsterling and G. Hansen {Z. Physih, 
1923, 18, 26 — 33). — In a magnetic field of strength up to 20,000 
gauss, each component of the doublets Ha and H^ in the hydrogen 
spectrum becomes a normal Zeeman triplet. Contrary to the 
conclusion of Erochin {Ann, Physik, 1913, [iv], 42, 1064), the 
authors find that the central components of each pair of triplets 
arising respectively from Ha and H^ are displaced towards one 
another in the magnetic field, a result which is not in accord with 
any current theory of the Zeeman effect. J. S. G. T. 

Ultra-violet Resonance Spectra of Iodine Vapour. Otto 
Oldenberg (Z, Physih, 1923, 18, 1 — 11). — Iodine vapour, excited 
by ultra-violet radiation of short wave-length emits a resonance 
spectrum comprising a series of lines characterised by the same 
regularity and nuclear vibration quanta as in the case of the reson- 
ance spectrum excited by the green mercury line. In the neighbour- 
hood of the band \ 3250 A,, additional bands W 3169, 3191, 3212, 
3237, 3261, 3285, 3311, 3338, 3364, 3394, 3417, 3442, 3466, 3495, 
3495, 3525, 3559, 3596, 3640, 3680, 3720, 3765, 3813, 3866, 3925, 
and 4007 A. are observed when extraneous light is carefully excluded. 
The frequencies, v, of about thirty-five lines conforming with Stokes’s 
law, and of three lines of shorter wave than that of the exciting 
radiation, are, in the case of excitation with the zinc line A. 1900, 
represented by the equation v--52630(l— 0*004167i+0’000017ri-), 
w=0, ], 2, 3. . . . Toward the region of long wave-lengths, the 
resonance spectrum passes gradually into the ultra-violet fluorescence 
band spectrum of iodine vapour observed by McLennan (A., 1913, 
ii, 455 ; 1914, ii, 829), which corresponds fairly well with the ultra- 
violet bands in the spectrum emitted by iodine vapour under electrical 
excitation. It is concluded that the band spectrum is the long 
wave-length extension of the short wave-length resonance spectrum. 
The author discusses a possible origin of emission of the fluorescence 
spectrum, which is excited only by radiation of wave-length 
shorter than 1950 A. It is shown conclusively, in agreement with 
McLennan’s result, that the visible and ultra-violet fluorescence 
spectra are emitted by the iodine molecule and are not attributable 
to the presence of an impurity. J. S. G. T. 

Series Spectra in Oxygen and Sulphur. J. J. Hopfield 
{Nature, 1923, 112, 437 — 438).— The series for oxygen previously 
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reported (Physical Rev,, 1923, 21, 710) have been extended from 
two to seven and from one to six members, respectively. No 
second member of the third series was foimd. Gaseous sulphur 
dioxide has a strong absorption band extending from A. 2500 to 
A. 1700, and another from A. 1650 indefinitely into the ultra-violet. 
The spark spectrum of sulphur extends to A. 350 ; the arc spectrum 
contains a number of triplets of wide separation and constant 
frequency difference which have been classified in series by analogy 
with oxygen. In the cases of both oxygen and sulphur, the inten- 
sities and separations observed are inverted as compared with the 
known spectra of these elements in the visible and ultra-red. One 
stable and two metastable forms of each of the elements atomic 
oxygen and atomic sulphur appear to exist. The resonance and 
ionising potentials, respectively, for the stable forms are calculated 
to be : oxygen, 9*11 and 13*56 volts ; sulphur, 6*50 and 10*31 volts. 

A. A. E. 

The Carbon Arc Spectrum in the Extreme Ultra-violet. 

IL ¥. Simeon (Proc. Roy, 8oc„ 1923, [A], 104, 368—375).— 
In continuation of previous work (this voL, ii, 45), the author has 
shown that the spectrum of the carbon arc in vacuum extends as 
far in the extreme ultra-violet as that of the spark, with the excep- 
tion of a very faint line at A. 360*5 A. The wave-lengths and relative 
intensities of twenty-five new lines in the region betw^een X 976*7 
and X 371*5 A. are tabulated. In agreement with a deduction from 
the quantum theory, it is found that a potential of between 30 and 
40 volts is sufficient to excite the X-series of carbon lines. Reasons 
are advanced for attributing the lines XX 1751*8, 1760*6, 2297*1, 
2509*5, and 2512*4 A., excited at 30 volts to the carbon spark 
spectrum, and the remainder to the arc spectrum. J. S. G. T. 

Structure of the Spectrum of Neon. A. Land^) (Z. Physik, 
1923, 17, 292 — 294). — It is shoAvn that certain lines in the neon 
spectrum analysed by Paschen (A., 1920, ii, 69, 718), which, accord- 
ing to Grotrian (A., 1922, ii, 179) may be regarded as and 
terms derived by extrapolation of the X-series of doublets in the 
Rdntgen spectrum of neon, can be classified as the first components 
of a system of quintuplets, two systems of triplets, and a system of 
singlets. In the latter classification, both X^ and Xg terms originate 
by the displacement of electrons from 22 orbits. J. S. G. T. 

Excitation of the Spark Spectra of Lithium. E. von 

Angeree (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 113 — 119). — The literature of the 
excitation of spark spectra is briefly reviewed, and experimental 
details of attempts made by the author to excite the spectra of 
Li” and Li”^ are given. The following lines, hitherto unrecorded, 
and possibly attributable to Li”, were observed in the vacuum 
spectrum : 3143*7, 3028*5, 3024*6, 2988*5, 2959*5, 2899*66, 2869*90, 
2866*45, 2704*60, 2635*20. J. S. G. T. 

Spectra and the Periodic Classification. M. A. Catalan 
(Anal, Fis, Quim,, 1923, 21, 321—329 ; cf. this vol., ii, 104, 105, 356). 
— ^Further data are given for the spectrum of manganese. The 
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relation of ionisation potentials to the periodic classification is 
discussed. Well defined maxima are shown for zinc and cadmium 
and a less marked maximum for calcium. R. 

The a-Lines in the K-Series Tungsten Spectrum. ' Ch.|^es 
Crofutt {Ptoc, Itywa Acad. Sci., 1921, 28 , 117 — 118 ; cf. Duane and 
Shimizu, Physical Rev., 1919, 13 , 306; Duane and Patterson, 
A., 1921, ii, 363; Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1920, 6, 509; Duane and 
StenstrSm, ibid., 1920, 6, 477). — Experiments with a crystal of 
thickness 0*015 cm., a front slit 0*005 cm. wide, and a prolonged 
exposure did not reveal the Og-line, which is therefore assumed to 
have an intensity less than one-tenth of that of the a 2 -line, or to 
differ from it in wave-length by less than 0*05%. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

The Absorption Spectra of some Metallic Vapours. Walter 
Grotrian (Z. Physik, 1923, 18 , 169 — 182). — In continuation of 
previous work (this vol., ii, 106), the author has investigated the 
absorption of visible radiation and radiation extending into the 
ultra-violet as far as about X 2350 A. by the vapours of copper, 
silver, gallium, lead, tin, bismuth, antimony, and manganese. In 
the case of copper vapour, in a tube 30 cm. long, absorption of the 
first members of the doublet principal scries, XX 3247 and 3274 A., 
was observed at about 1050®. Under similar conditions, absorption 
of the corresponding lines XX 3280 and 3383 A. in the case of silver 
vapour was observed at about 900®. In the case of gallium, absorp- 
tion of the first members of the subordinate series was observed at 
850® in the case of the 2 p 2 -liHes XX 2874 and 4033 A., whilst in the 
case of the 2pi lines XX 2943*7, 2944*2, and 4172 A. absorption was 
first observed at about 900°. Absorption of the line X 2833 A. by 
30 cm. of lead vapour was observed at 550®. At temperatures above 
950®, the line broadened unsymmetrically, the centre being displaced 
towards the red end of the spectrum. At 1200®, a continuous 
absorption band, about 10 A. wide, relatively sharply defined 
towards the blue and indefinite towards the red end of the spectrum, 
was observed. The broadening is attributable to the formation 
of lead molecules, probably Pbg. From the position of the line 
2833 in the series proposed for the lead spectrum l)y Thorsen 
(Naturwiss., 1923, 11 , 78), the ionisation potential of the h^ad atom 
is found to be 7*38 volts. As the normal condition of the lead atom 
corresponds with a p-term, it is concluded that the 82 electrons 
associated with the atom are arranged in a orbit. Absorption 
of other lines was observed at higher temperatures, in accordance 
with theoretical considerations. ITie partial pressure of the atoms 
exhibiting absorption was of the order 10"® mm. In a tube 15 cm. 
long, absorption of the lines XX 3009*2, 2863*4, and 2706*6 A. by tin 
vapour was observed at 1,050®. Bismuth exhibited typical absorp- 
tion of the line 3067 A. at 650®. At higher temperatures, bands 
were strongly developed. It is suggested that the molecule of 
bismuth vapour is partly polyatomic. Absorption of the manga- 
nese triplet 2794*82, 2798*27, and 2801*07 by manganese vapour 
was observed at about 850®, whilst absorption of the triplet 4030*76, 
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4033-07, and 4034-49 occurred at about 880®. The results are 
considere d Jo justify the assumption by CatalAn (A., 1922, ii, 726) 
of ihojfilttjm as the normal condition of the manganese atom. 
r . '• J.S. G.T. 

RSntgen Spectroscopy. Absorption Spectra in the L-Series 
Relating to the Elements from Lanthanum (57) to Hafnixun 
(72). D. Coster, Y. Nishina, and S. Werner (Z. Physik, 
1923, 18, 207 — ^211). — The authors have determined the respective 
wave-lengths of the heads of absorption bands Lj, Ljj, and in 
the JD-series relating to the elements of atomic numbers 57, 58, 64, 
and 68 to 72. The results confirm the existence, suggested by Bohr 
and Coster (this vol., ii, 110) of an anomaly in the level curves in 
the region of the rare earths. J. S. G. T. 


Influence of the Aperture of the Spectrometric Slit on the 
Form of the Absorption Curves of the Infra-red. G. B. 

Bonino {Gazzetta, 1923, 53, 691 — 597). — mathematical paper 
which does not lend itself to abstraction. T. H. P. 


Spectrochemistry in the Ultra-red. G. B. Bonino (Oazzettay 
1923, 53, 555 — 575). — ^The author gives a summary of previous 
publications on this subject and describes the apparatus and methods 
of* observation employed in his own investigations (see succeeding 
abstracts). T. H. P. 

Spectrochemistry in the Ultra-red. II. Absorption of 
the Alcohols. G. B. Bonino (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, 575 — 582; 
cf. preceding abstract). — ^From the results of investigations on the 
absorption of alcohols in the ultra-red region between 2-5 and 3- 8 /a, 
Henri and Wurmser (Henri, “ fitudes de Photochimie,’^ 1919, 45) 
deduced a linear relation between the molecular coefficient of 
maximum absorption and the chemical rompoj-ition. The author 
finds, hoAvever, that, if the slit of the spectrometer used is gradually 
made narrower, the absorption curves of the alcohols are not so 
simple as is represented by Henri and Wiirmser’s results, the value 
of which is questionable. 

Compounds containing hydrogen united to a single other element 
exhibit in the ultra-red a simple absorption band of constant spectral 
position under ordinary dispersive conditions, whereas compounds 
containing hydrogen atoms united to two different elements present, 
in the same region of the spectrum, two distinct bands. In the case 
of the alcohols, the maximum of one of these bands coincides with 
that shown by the hydrocarbons, and that of the other with the 
maximum of the band exhibited by water. It appears, then, that 
the position of the maximum for these bands is to be attributed to 
the hydrogen and varies, in one and the same spectral region, 
according to the nature of the Imking (cf. Puccianti, A., 1900, ii, 685). 

On the assumption that the bands in question are to be attributed 
to the partial field of the valency electron of the hydrogen (cf . Stark, 
“ Prinzipien dcr Atomdynamik,” 1915), Planck’s elementary law, 
hv=s:Ey where v is an infra-red frequency, h Planck’s constant, and 
E the energy of the field or a measu]re of the work necessary to 
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rupture the bond between the valency electron of the hydrogen and 
the other atom, indicates that the frequency v should be propor- 
tional to the energy value of the bond. With hydrofluoric, hydro- 
chloric, and hydrobromic acids the author finds that this is very 
nearly the case. Moreover, Haber’s relation, 
where and Vir are, respectively, the ultra-violet and infra-red 
characteristic frequencies, m the mass of the electron, and M that 
of the vibrating atom, is found to hold satisfactorily for the hydro- 
carbons if the mass of the hydrogen atom is put in place of M and 
the total mass of the electrons forming the bond of Stark’s hypothesis 
in place of m. 

With different compounds, the molecular absorption coefiScient 
for the band in the infra-red varies in the same sense as the number 
of hydrogen atoms in the molecule, and in a homologous series the 
coefficient of maximum absorption varies, approximately and with 
certain limitations, proportionally with the number of hydrogen 
atoms in the molecule. It may thus be assumed that dc ^Kdpjpy 
where p is the ratio between the numbers of hydrogen atoms and 
molecules present, K a constant, and c the coefficient of absorption 
divided by the number of g.-mols. present. Integration of this 
expression between two limits corresponding with the ratios of two 
definite homologous compounds having, respectively, and ng 
molecules of hydrogen per molecule yields, € 2 =^ 1 +^ %/^i- 

Thus from the value of c for one compound that of a homologous 
compound can be calculated. Excellent agreement is obtained 
in this way with the lower monohydric aliphatic alcohols and with 
certain higher members of the ethylene series. T. H. P. 

Spectrochemistry in the Ultra-red. III. Absorption of 
certain Solutions. G. B. Bonino (Oazzetta, 1923, 53 , 583 — 
590; cf. preceding abstracts). — ^The author has investigated the 
molecular coefficient of infra-red absorption c of solutions of methyl 
alcohol in carbon tetrachloride under dispersion conditions analogous 
to those of Henri’s experiments (“ Etudes de Photochimie,” 1919), 
the values of c being calculated by means of the expression /=/n 
10"*^, in which c is the number of g.-mols. of the substance per litre of 
the liquid examined, d the thickness of the liquid layer in cms., and 
/q and / the respective intensities of the radiation emerging from the 
cell charged with the solvent and the solution. The results obtained 
show that the value of c increases with the dilution of the alcohol. 

The case of the alcohols being complicated by the appearance 
in the infra-red spectrum of a double band with maxima presumably 
attributable to the hydroxyl group and the hydrogen united with 
carbon, similar measurements have been made on benzene and 
its solutions in carbon tetrachloride. Here, too, the molecular 
coefficient for the position of maximum absorption increases with 
the dilution of the benzene. Both in this instance, and also with 
the carbon tetrachloride solutions of methyl alcohol, the curve 
connecting the logarithm of the molecular absorption coefficient 
with the logarithm of the volume m litres of solution containing 1 g. 
moL of the solute is sensibly linear at relatively high concentrations, 
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but at lower concentrations a constant value of the former logarithm 
is approached. For the benzene solutions, especially the more 
dilute ones, the experimental values are in moderately good agree- 
ment with those calculated from the expression given by Baly and 
Tryhom (A., 1916, ii, 278). T. H. P. 

The Absorption Spectra of the Vapours and Solutions of 
Various Ketones and Aldehydes. John Edwabd Pubvis 
(T., 1923, 123, 2515—2521). 

Absorption Spectra and Molecular Phases. I. Biohaed 
Alan Moeton and Haeey Baenes (T., 1923, 123, 2570—2572). 

A Theory of Colour Production. I and II. Julius Stieg- 
LiTZ (Proc. Nat Acad. Set., 1923, 9, 303 — 308, 308 — 312). — All 
organic dyes have the property of being reducible to a so-called 
leuco-compound which can in turn be oxidised again to the dye. 
Fundamentally, oxidation consists in the removal of electrons 
from an atom, through which process it acquires the power of 
attracting electrons. The author traces colour production in dyes 
to electronic vibrations brought about by the oxidising power of 
an oxidised atom exerting its influence on a neighbouring atom in 
the molecule having strong reducing properties. In the case of indo- 

phenol, 0=<^^ y OH, which exemplifies the theory, 

the carbon at^ of the quinonoid nucleus attached to the nitrogen 
atom is fully oxidised and consequently has a strong attraction for 
the electrons attached to the corresponding carbon atom in the 
strongly reducing phenolic nucleus. These electrons, being “ largely 
freed from intra-atomic restraints,’’ have their vibrational orbits 
so modified that absorption of white light results. The known 
fact that the reducing power of organic compounds such as quinol 
or p-aminophenol is greatly increased by strong bases can be corre- 
lated with the deepening effect of such bases on the colour of indo- 
phenol. Similarly, the fact that basic dyes such as pararosaniline 
have their maximum colour depth and intensity when combined 
with acid may be due to the known effect of acids in intensifying 
the oxidising power of oxidising agents. The electronic vibrations 
postulated must be intra-atomic, and must not involve any actual 
transference of electrons from one atom to another, as this would 
involve the migration of the hydrogen atom of the ^droxyl group 
in indophenol from one nucleus to the other. There is positive 
evidence that such migration does not take place in the dimethyl- 
murexides, of which two can be prepared. The one is prepared from 
dimethyluramil and alloxan, the other from uramil and dimethyl- 
alloxan, and in both cases the original components can be recovered 
by decomposition of the dye. The source of colour cannot therefore 
be migration of the electrons, as this would, in the case under 
consideration, involve migration of the methyl groups. 

II. The ideas developed in the preceding section are applied 
to inorganic compounds, and it is concluded that colour in these 
compounds must be ascribed to intra-atomic or inter-atomic oxida- 

26* 
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tion-reductiou potentials of sufi&cient force to make possible vibra- 
tions of electrons in the reducing component long enough to absorb 
visible light waves. Combination of a strong oxidising kation with 
a strong reducing anion leads to strong colour, as in Ptl 4 . In 
permanganates and chromates the source of colour lies in the 
tendency of the valence electrons of the oxide oxygen atoms to 
pass to the strongly oxidising atoms MnJ;}; and Crl}:;}; Intense 
colour is produced by the association of atoms of a given element 
in two conditions of oxidation, as in ferrosoferric oxide, ferrous ferri- 
cyanide, and red lead. The colour of chromic salts must be due to 
intra-atomic forces caused by the presence in the atom Cr+ + ^‘ of 
three valence electrons. Aluminium and gallium salts contain no 
such valence electrons and are colourless. A number of other 
examples are discussed. E. H. R 

Rdnt^enographic Investigations of Systems Capable of 
Luminescence. Abthur Schleede and Hans Gantzgkow 
Z. physikaL Chem.y 1923, 106, 37 — 48).— Substances capable of 
phosphorescence are considered, and it is shown that the power of 
luminescence is never connected with glass-like substances, but 
only with crystalline substances, provided that a few of the metallic 
atoms of the fundamental substance are replaced by atoms which 
are foreign to the lattice of the fundamental substance. The 
various types of luminescence phenomena, cathodic luminescence, 
fluorescence, phosphorescence, in one and the same fundamental 
substance prepared in various ways, depend in all probability on 
various conditions of deformation of the lattice. J. F. S. 

Radiochemistry and Fluorescence. Jean Perrin {Gompf, 
rend., 1923, 177, 612 — 618). — ^The author re-discusses previous 
ideas on the radiation theory of chemical change (cf. A., 1922, ii, 
628), more particularly in connexion with the recent work of 
Levaillant (this vol., ii, 697). The rate of decolorisation of new 
methylene-blue and fluorescent-blue in glycerol solution is appre- 
ciably increased by rise in temperature. Thus, for the former 
blue, at temperatures from 19 — 55®, the velocity of disappearance 
of colour under the influence of orange rays is multiplied by 1*3 
for an increase, by one-thirtieth, of the absolute temperature. From 
this, the author concludes that the infra-red rays producing the 
critical molecules of glycerol (the cause of the reduction of the 
colouring matter) have a frequency of 5 x 10^® and a wave-lengl/h 
of 6/a. Fluorescent-blue gave similar results, but neither solution 
underwent change in absence of light. At 150®, however. New 
methylene-blue solutions are slightly decolorised in the dark. 

E. E. T. 

Liuninescence of Oi^ano-magaesium Halides. R. T. 
Dxjeford, S. Calvert, and Dorothy Nightingale (J. Amer. Ghem. 
Soc,, 1923, 45, 2058 — ^2072). — ^An investigation of the luminescence 
of organo-magnesium halides. It is shown that Giignard reagents 
in ethereal solution exhibit chemi-luminescence on oxidation by 
oxygen only when the magnesium is attached to an unsaturated 
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carbon atom. This holds for both aromatic and aliphatic compounds 
in all the cases (60) investigated. The nature of the solvent afiects 
the intensity of the luminescence but not the wave-length. Zinc 
and mercury organic halides give no luminescence. Both the 
intensity and the wave-lengths of the luminescence are affected by 
the nature of the reacting halogen. The wave-length and the 
intensity are affected by the nature of the organic radicle involved, 
and especially by the nature of the substituting groups in cyclic 
compounds. The effect depends on the position of the substituting 
group and its chemical character. But it is definitely shovn that 
the mass of the substituting group is not the controlling factor. 
Certain cases of very bright chemi-luminescence are described and 
that of magnesium p-chlorophenyl bromide is believed to be the 
brightest yet recorded. A new method of preparing chlorine- 
containing Grignard compounds is described; this consists in 
carrying out the Grignard reaction in t^oamyl ether and using 
either iodine or ethyl bromide as catalyst. Many Grignard com- 
pounds emit light when treated with cUoropicrin or with bromo- 
picrin. This light is not the same as that emitted on oxidation 
with oxygen. Many Grignard compounds, and especially their 
oxidation products, are found to be fiuorescent in ultra-violet 
light. I'ables are given of the luminescent properties of sixty 
Grignard compoimds. J. F. S. 

Rotatory Polarisation in an Orthorhombic Crystal [Tri- 
phenylbismuthine Dichloride] Exhibiting Crossed Axial 
Dispersion. Gilbert Greenwood {Min. Mag., 1923, 20, 123 — 
130). — Circular polarisation, if any, in optically biaxial crystals is 
masked by the double refraction, but when they exhibit crossed 
axial dispersion they are optically uniaxial for a certain colour, 
and the effects of the circular polarisation can then be observed 
in light of that colour. In crystals of triphenylbismuthine dichloride 
(orthorbombic-holoaxial class, a:h : c=0-774 : 1 : 0-409), the acute 
2 )ositive bisectrix is perpendicular to (010), and for red to green 
light the axial plane is (100), whilst for green to violet it is (001). 
For green light of wave-length 510 the crystal is uniaxial at 
17°. A section i)erpcndicular to the acute bisectrix does not 
extinguish between crossed nicols in parallel white light, but trans- 
mits light of a bright green colour : this was examined spectro- 
scopically. The optic axial angles for different wave-lengths were 
determined at two temperatures (17° and 35°). Similar phenomena 
are sho\vn by potassium sodium tartrate. A salt of one part of 
sodium potassium tartrate and two parts of sodium ammonium 
tartrate is uniaxial in the green, whilst a salt of equal proportions 
is uniaxial in the blue. L. J. S. 

Absorption and Anomalous Rotation Dispersion of Cam- 
phorminone. Nina Wedeneewa (Ann. Physik, 1923, 72, 
122 140). — Measurements of the rotation, the ellipticity, and the 

absorption of a solution of camphorquinone in toluene (0*6913 g. 
in 200 c.c.) have been made in the regions of the absorption banOs. 
The results are discussed from the point of view of Drude’s theory, 

26*— 2 
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and the activity coefficients have been calculated. A method of 
measuring the phase difference and the dichroism is described. 

J. F. S. 

Models for the Illustration of some Propositions of the 
Rules of Symmetry in the Exposition of Stereochemistry. 

Ernst Mohr (J. pr. Chem,, 1922, [ii], 105, 93 — 101). — The author 
describes paper or cardboard models by means of which various 
types of molecular symmetry may be demonstrated. The original 
does not lend itself to abstraction, and must be consulted for 
details. W. S. N. 

Specific Action of Luminous Rays of Various Colours in 
Photosynthesis. V. Lubimenko (Compt. rend,, 1923, 177, 
606 — 608). — ^For most plants, the amount of photosynthesis in red 
light (X 760 — 600 fip), as measured by the carbon dioxide exchange, 
is greater than that in bluish- violet light (X 480 — 400 /x/a), although 
with a few plants, accustomed to diffused daylight, photosynthesis 
is nearly as great in bluish-violet as in red light. E. E. T. 

Influence of Drying on Photochemical Reactions. Hein- 
rich Tramm (Z. physikaL Chem,, 1923, 105, 356 — 401).— An ap- 
paratus is described by means of which the purification and dr 5 nng 
of gases may be carried out at the temperature of liquid air. No 
dr^g agents are used, and a degree of diyness greater than that 
represented by a pressure of water vapour less than 0«004 mm. is 
achieved. The photochemical formation of ozone, hydrogen chlor- 
ide, sulphu^l chloride, and carbonyl chloride and the photochemical 
decomposition of hydrogen chloride, hydrogen bromide, and hydro- 
gen iodide in the presence of various quantities of moisture have 
been investigated. It is shown that a highly desiccated mixture 
of hydrogen and chlorine free from oxygen does not combine to a 
measurable extent under the influence of light. A mixture of 
carbon monoxide and oxygen which has been dried to the point 
where it ceases to be explosive and at high temperatures reacts 
veiy sluggishly in the dark, when exposed to ultra-violet light 
exhibits the same velocity of reaction as a similar moist mixture. 
This shows that the reversal of the photo-decomposition of carbon 
dioxide by ultra-violet light in the presence of traces of moisture 
as demonstrated by Coehn and Sieper (A., 1916, ii, 281) is not due 
to an acceleration of the formation of carbon dioxide, but to a 
retardation of the decomposition. Traces of sulphur dioxide 
retarded the decomposition of carbon dioxide by ultra-violet light 
in exactly the same way as water. Against the assumption that 
the accelerating action of water vapour on the reaction between 
carbon monoxide and oxygen under the influence of heat is due 
to the formation of formic acid as an intermediate product, it is 
shown that mixtures of oxygen and formic acid do not explode, 
whilst an equivalent mixture of hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon mon- 
oxide does so. A mixture of hydrogen and oxygen so dry that 
it does not explode in a vessel heated to a red heat but only com- 
bines slowly when exposed to ultra-violet light reacts at exactly 
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the same rate as the undried mixture. The author has been unable 
to dry hydrogen chloride and ammonia to such an extent that 
they do not combine. J. F. S. 

The Influence of Ultra-violet Radiation on the Reactivity 
of Halogen attached to the Nucleus in the Presence and 
Absence of Catalysts. K. W. Rosenmund, K. Lxjxat, and 
W. Tibdemann (Rer., 1923, 56, [JS], 1950 — 1957).— The reactivity 
of halogen atoms attached to aromatic nuclei is greatly enhanced 
by ultra-violet radiation ; this is more particularly the case when 
copper is present as catalyst. Thus, for example, the chlorine atom 
of p-chlorobenzoic acid is removed quantitatively when its solution 
in aqueous potassium hydroxide (35%) is boiled for six hours in 
the presence of copper and ultra-violet light. The enhanced 
reactivity appears to be due to the effect of the radiation on the 
organic molecule, and not on the catalyst. TKe reaction between 
halogen compounds and alkali hydroxides under these conditions 
does not lead smoothly to the expected hydroxy-compounds, but 
the process is well adapted to the production of ethers from halogen 
compounds and alkyloxides, and to that of acids from halogen 
compounds and cyanides: CgH 4 Cl*C 02 H-fKCN+ 2 H 20 — KC1+ 
NH3+CgH4(C02H)2. Copper precipitaU^d in the solution appears 
to be more effective than Ullmann’s copper powder or Piccard’s 
copper (A., 1922, ii, 216). 

The reactions are carried out in small flasks of clear silica exposed 
to the light of a Heraeus mercury lamp. The following examples 
are cited : phenyl woamyl ether, b. p. 210 — ^215®, from bromo- 
benzene and sodium woamyloxide ; phenyl w-propyl ether, from 
bromobenzene and sodium w-propoxide; p-tolyl woamyl ether, 
b. p. 232 — ^235°, from p-bromotoluene and sodium /^oamyloxide ; 
o-tolyl i^oamyl ether, b. p. 213^, from o-bromotoluene and sodium 
^^oamyloxide ; p-anisyl f\soamyl ether, b. p. 234 — 237°, from 
p-bromoanisole and sodium ^5oamyloxide. a-Bromonaphthalene 
and sodium z^oamyloxide unexpectedly yield naphthalene in almost 
quantitative yield. 

Potassium p-chloro- or p-bromo-benzoate and potassium cyanide 
in aqueous solution, in the presence of cuprous cyanide, give tere- 
phthalic acid in 70% yield. p-Bromobenzenesulphonic acid yields 
p-sulphobenzoic acid (yield 75%), whilst p-bromotoluene-o-sulphonic 
acid is similarly transformed into the corresponding carboxylic 
acid. 

The formation of nitriles from alkyl halides and potassium 
cyanide is appreciably facilitated by the presence of cuprous cyanide 
and ultra-violet light. H. W. 

The Protective Action of Antioxidising Substances [Poly- 
phenols] against Fading of Dyed Fibres in the Light. P. 

Sisley (BuU, Soc. chim,, 1923, [iv], 33, 1079 — 1081). — ^It is found 
that certain polyphenols exercise a protective action on some dyes 
on the flbre, in that the latter are rendered more stable to the action 
of light and, sometimes, of oxygen. It is not possible, however, 
to draw any general theoretical conclusions from the results observed. 
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because it is found that a polyphenol which protects one dye may 
even accelerate the fading of a closely related dye. Tannin, for 
instance, has a well-marked protective action on methylene-blue 
dyed on silk, but has practically no effect on auramine. Hydroxyl- 
amine sulphate, again, protects methylene-blue, but accelerates the 
fading of phloxine, whilst thiocarbamide protects the latter, but 
accelerates the fading of the rhodamines. H. H. 

Some Biochemical Effects of Polarised Light. Elisabeth 
Sidney Sbmmens (Chemistry and Industry, 1923, 42, 954). — ^The 
hydroljrsis of starch in the mustard seed, and also of starch grains 
when acted on by diastase in vitro, is accelerated by exposure to 
plane polarised light. It is suggested that the influence of polarised 
light brings about some change in the starch granules prior to the 
nipture of the membrane. C. H. R. 

Influence of the Wave-length on the Energy Change in 
Carbon Dioxide Assimilation. Otto Warburg and Erwin 
Nbgblein (Z. physikal. Chem,, 1923, 106, 191 — 218). — ^Making use 
of the method previously described (A., 1922, i, 1097) for measuring 
the energy changes accompanying the assimilation of carbon 
dioxide, the authors have investigated the change in the following 
spectrum ranges ; infra-red, 800 — 900 fifi, red, 780 — 700 /ifi ; 690 — 
610 fji.fl ; yellow, 578 /x/x ; green, 546 fxfj . ; blue, 436 /xu, and ultra- 
violet, 366 /x/x. There is no decomposition of carbon dioxide in the 
infra-red region and the decomposition in the ultra-violet and the 
long wave red 780 — 700 /x/x has proved to be unsuitable for quanti- 
tative experiments. The absorption coefficient of a methyl alcohol 
extract of the colouring matter of the alga Chlorella has been 
determined for the four spectral regions and it is found that the 
value is smallest for the green line {a=0'09), 1-8 times as large for 
the yellow, 9 times as large in the red, and 20 times as large in the 
blue. The assimilation experiments were carried out with Chlorella 
stems, and show that the yield in the carbon dioxide assimilation 
decreases with decreasing wave-length. No relationship between 
the jdeld and the wave-lengths of the absorption bands can b(‘ 
found ; the yield in the red, a region of strong absorption, is greater 
than that in the green, a region of very weak absorption, whilst 
the yield of this is greater than that in the blue, the region of 
strongest absorption. J. E. S. 

The Photoelectric Conductivity of Cinnabar. B. Gudden 
and R. Pohl (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 199 — ^206). — ^Whilst the results 
obtained by the authors (A., 1921, ii, 145; this vol., ii, 528) and by 
Rose (Z. Physik, 1920, 3, 174) are in substantial agreement in regard 
to the spectral distribution of the photo-sensitivity of cinn^ar, 
they exhibit differences greater than the possible experimental 
error. These differences are now attributed to differences in the 
experimental conditions — direction and intensity of illumination, 
voltage applied to the crj^tal — whereby the increased conductivity 
of the crystal when illumined originates in a primary or secondary 
effect, or a combination of both effects, produced by the incident 
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radiation. The current produced by the secondary effect arises 
in somewhat the same manner as ionisation in a gas is produced by 
collisions. In an electric field transverse to the dn^ction of illumin- 
ation, the secondary current constitutes a greater proportion of 
the total current than is the case in a longitudinal field. The same 
considerations are applied to the discussion of selective maxima 
of sensitivity exhibited more especially by powders in strong 
electric fields. The energy relations observed in connexion with 
the photo-sensitivity of cinnabar are held to support, in a general 
manner, the truth of the photo-chemical equivalence law. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Passage of Corpuscular Radiation through Matter, 
and Atomic Constitution. II, W. Bothb (Jahrb, Radio- 
alcliv, Elektronik, 1923, 20, 46—84). — The literature of the scattering 
and absorption of a- and P-rays, and of the production of secondary 
radiation and of ionisation by the passage of these rays through 
matter is critically reviewed. J. S. G. T. 

The Period of Protactinium. John H. Mennie (Phil. Mag., 
1923, [vi], 46, 675 — 685). — ^From a comparison of the a-activities 
of ionium and protactinium, separated from several kilograms of 
uranyl nitrate, the author has found the average life period of 
protactinium to be 18,000 years, in substantial agreement with the 
period of half-change, 12,500 years, found by Hahn and Meitner 
(A., 1921, ii, 150). J. S. G. T. 

Radioactive Disintegration Series and the Relation of 
Actinium to Uranium, A. S. Russell (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 
46, 642 — 656). — Regarding a disintegration series as made up of 
three types of successive changes, the author deduces that there 
are probably only four such series which are independent, these 
corresponding, respectively, with the values 222, 221, 220, and 219 
for the respective atomic weights of components of the series 
having an atomic number 86. Of these, the series 221 is new. 
The series 222, 220 refer, respectively, to the uranium and thorium 
series, and it is shown that series 219 is the actinium series. Simple 
empirical relations between the periods of substances related by 
the expulsion of at least four a-particles without the expulsion of 
separate p-particles, and of substances related by the expulsion of 
an a-particle followed by two p-particles in succession and then an 
a-particle are given. It is deduced that the actinium series originates 
from an Isotope of uranium having an atomic weight 239 (actm- 
uranium-I), present to the extent of about 5% in or^ary 
uranium. Estimates of the periods of the substances preceding 
protoactinium in this series are given. Radioactive isotopes are 
compared with those of inactive elements, and it is suggested that 
thallium and bismuth, in addition to isotopes of lead, may form 
end-products of radioactive series. J. S. 6. T* 

The Short-lived Radioactive Products of Uranium. Wil- 
liam George Guy and Alexander Smith Russell (T., 1923, 
123 , 2618—2631). 
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Long-range Particles from Radium Active Deposit. L. F. 

Bates and J. Staistley Rogees (Natvre, 1923, 112, 435 — 436; 
cf. Kirsch and Pettersson, this vol., ii, 676). — Radium active deposit, 
B+C, on a brass disk was found to emit particles with ranges in 
air (15°/760 mm.) of 9*3, 11*1, and 13*2 cm., respectively, as well 
as particles (presumably hydrogen particles) of range >18 cm., 
in quantities of 380, 126, 65, and 160, respectively, compared with 
10’ of a-raj^ of range 6*97 cm. It was ensured that the long-range 
particles were not produced by collisions of the 6*97 cm. a-particles 
with air molecules, or by excitation in the mica sheets; they 
appeared to be independent of the metal on which the deposit was 
formed. It is considered possible that Kirsch and Pettersson's 
(loc, cit,) 12, 13, and 10 cm. hydrogen particles are actually long- 
range a-particles emitted by the active deposit. A. A. E. 

Method for Photographing the Disintegration of an Atom, 
and a New Type of Rays. William D. Habkins and R. W. 
Ryan (J. Amer, Chem. 8oc., 1923, 45, 2096 — ^2107). — ^The rarity 
of a collision between a fast helium nucleus (a-particle) and the 
nucleus of an atom in a gas through which it is passing increases 
greatly as the directness of the collision increases. In three cases 
the authors have obtained photographs which show the rebound 
of the a-particle, and taking account of the number of photographs 
obtained and the fact that the a-particle has passed through about 
12 billion atoms in air, this alone indicates that the nucleus of an 
atom of nitrogen or oxygen is of the order of slightly more than 
lO”^^ cm. in radius. A more accurate value can be obtained by a 
mathematical analysis of all of the deflections of the a-particle 
through smaller angles. In an ordinary collision, three tracks meet 
in a point, one for the particle before collision, and a second for 
the same particle after collision. Should the oxygen or nitrogen 
nucleus disintegrate, then at least four tracks should meet, the 
additional track being due to a fragment, such as an electron, a 
hydrogen, or a helium nucleus disrupted from the bombarded 
nucleus. The chance of such a disintegration increases rapidly 
with the directness of the collision and with the speed of the 
a-particle. The authors have obtained a photograph in which the 
fourth track appears, and this should characterise an atomic dis- 
integration. That this track starts from the proper point in space 
is shown by two projections obtained simultaneously. These give 
two views at an angle of 90°. Rays of a new type, designated by 
the authors ^-rays, have been photographed. In this case, the 
a-particle evidently drives particles from two widely separated 
atoms in its path. It is remarkable that the two tracks thus 
obtained lie in almost parallel planes, both are highly curved and 
almost parallel lines, and both have a shaop retrograde motion. 
It seems probable that the ^-rays are due to electron emission. 
The particles must be very light, since the direction of the a-particle 
is not materially affected by tlxe emission, and the tracks of the 
particles are moderately long, very much longer than those of the 
previously recorded 8-rays. The apparatus used by the authors 
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in this work records 3,000 photographs per hour, and 40,000 such 
photographs have been secured. It is shown that in no case does 
an oblique impact effect a disintegration. The argon nucleus 
remains intact even under the sharp impact of a helium nucleus 
from thorium-(7'. J. F. S. 

The Values of the Electrical Moments of the Atoms and 
their Connexion with other Quantities. B. D. Kleeman 
(J. Franklin Inst,, 1923, 196, 479 — 493). — ^Assuming that atoms 
and molecules in their interactions are characterised by possessing 
definite electrical moments, which at 0® (absolute) are approxi- 
mately independent of the density of the substance, the author 
shows from a consideration of the values of the internal heat of 
vaporisation of various substances that the electrical moments of 
atoms and molecules are, respectively, equal to IQ-^W^/s and 
in which N denotes the atomic number of the atoms 
concerned. The distance of separation of the electrical charges in 
the representative atomic doublet is shown to be equal to 
2 09xl0’^®iV“V® cm., which is much smaller than the diameter of 
the atom. It is suggested that^^in the case of the hydrogen atom, 
the nucleus is situated at a point distant 2*09x10”^° cm. from the 
centre of the circular path of the rotating electron and in a plane 
.at right angles to the plane of motion. The doublet effect in the 
case of the more complicated atomic structures is probably 
attributable to the nuclei not occupying the foci of the electronic 
paths. It is shown that in the case of a number of substances, 
the respective values of the internal specific heat, c,, at 0®, are 
related to the atomic weights of the atoms constituting the 
molecules, by the equations log where 

and \ are constants. More generally, at corresponding tem- 
peratures Tj the relation takes the form log c,=</>{T/Tc)2JV^2/3^ 
where Tc denotes the absolute critical temperature and kI>{TITc) 
denotes a function of The application of the doublet effect 

to the subject of specific inductive capacity is briefly discussed. 

J. S. G. T. 

Formation of Gaseous Ions in the Oxidation of Nitric 
Oxide. A. K. Brewer and Farrington Daniels {Trans, Amer, 
Electrochem, Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 171 — 182). — Experiments 
with a special form of chamber show that when nitric oxide is 
oxidised between oppositely charged electrodes a current of elec- 
tricity passes through the gases. The current is of the order of 
10“^* amperes for the oxidation of 60 c.c. of nitric oxide per minute 
reacting in a field of 450 volts per cm. This corresponds with 
about one ion for every million molecules reacting. The current 
is directly proportional to the voltage and to the number of 
molecules reacting. No evidence of a saturation current could be 
detected. Various hypotheses to explain the results are advanced. 

J. F. S. 

Motion of Electrons in Helium. J. S. Townsend and V. 
A. Bailey {Phil, Ma/g,, 1923, [vi], 46, 657 — 664). — ^In continuation 
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of previous work (A., 1922, ii, 43, 277, 494, 836), the authors have 
determined the velocities of translation and of agitation of electrons 
in helium submitted to the action of a uniform electric force, at 
various pressures ranging from 5 to 240 mm. of mercury. Values 
are deduced for the mean free path of the electron at 1 mm. pressure, 
and the proportion of energy lost by an electron on collision. The 
results indicate that, so calculated, the free path of an electron in 
helium is about twice that in hydrogen. The mean free path is 
approximately constant and equal to about 0*05 cm. for velocities 
between 10® and 5x10^ cm. per sec. Moreover, the increase in 
the free path as the velocity diminishes occurs for smaller velocities 
in helium than in argon. The proportion of energy lost by an 
electron due to collision is approximately constant and equal to 
2*5x10”^ for velocities ranging between 2x10^ and 10® cm. per 
sec. For velocities greater than 10® cm. per sec., the proportion 
increases considerably owing to ionisation produced by the collision. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Motion of Electrons in Carbon Monoxide, Nitrous 
Oxide, and Nitric Oxide. M. F. Skinker and J. V. White 
{Phil, Mag,, 1923, [vi], 46, 630 — 637). — In continuation of previous 
work, the authors have investigated the velocities of translation 
and of agitation of the electrons under various electrical forces and 
at various pressures, in the cases of the gases carbon monoxide, 
nitrous oxide, and nitric oxide. The residts indicate that in the 
case of carbon monoxide the electrons in the stream do not tend to 
form ions by adhering to molecules of the gas, whilst such ions are 
produced in nitrous oxide and nitric oxide. Values of the mean 
free path of the electrons, the effective radius of the molecules, 
and the proportion of energy lost in collision between an electron 
and a molecule are tabulated. J. S. G. T. 

Problems of Hydrone and Water : the Origin of Elec- 
tricity in Thunderstorms. Henry E. Armstrong (Natvre, 
1923, 112, 537 — 538). — If it is assumed that changes in the size 
of particles of water can, in the absence of conducting electrodes, 
give rise to free electricity, it is held that the coalescence of small 
drops is more likely to induce electrical phenomena than is the 
reverse process, in that energy is thereby liberated (cf. this vol., 
ii, 542). Chemical interchanges are believed to account for observ- 
ations recorded by Simpson (Phil. Tram., 1909, [A], 209, 379) and 
Lenard (Ann. Phys. Chem., 1892, [ii], 46, 584). A. A. E. 

Electrical Conductivity of Dilute Aqueous Solutions of 
Hydrogen Chloride. Henry C. Parker (J. Amer. Chem, Soc,, 
1923, &, 2017 — ^2033). — ^The electrical conductivity of aqueous 
solutions of hydrochloric acid has been determined at 25° for 
concentrations between 0*04 and 3*0 millimols. per litre. The 
solutions were made up by weight and were accurate to a few 
hundredths %. and the water had a specific conductivity of 
0*1 X 10“®. The values for the equivalent conductivity show a slight 
maximum in the region of 0*1 millimol. per litre, due to the influence 
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of the impurities in the water, which apparently cause a somewhat 
greater effect than in the case of iodic acid (this vol., ii, 7). Com- 
parison with the results of other investigators confirms the con- 
clusions of Kraus and Parker (loc, cit.) regarding the considerable 
influence of the impurities in the water and of the alkali in glass 
cells on the electrical conductivity of dilute solutions of acids. 
Values have been interpolated for rounded concentrations from the 
results for hydrochloric and iodic acid. The data for iodic acid 
cover the range 0*05xl0"*.V to 0*5jV. The cell constant was 
determined by an intercomparison with three standard cells, over 
a considerable range of concentrations, with potassium chloride as 
electrolyte. The unusual results of this intercomparison may be 
explained by assuming the presence of an adsorbed layer in contact 
with the electrodes, the resistance of which is greater or less than 
that of the bulk of the solution, according to whether the electrolyte 
is negatively or positively adsorbed. One of the intercompared 
cells apparently has a greater correction for this adsorbed layer 
than the cell used in the measurements with hydrochloric acid, 
whilst the other two have a smaller correction. On the supposition 
that hydrochloric acid will be positively adsorbed and will conse- 
quently have but slight correction for this effect, a value for the 
constant was selected at the minimum point of the cell constant 
eurve, which value is assumed to remain fixed in the measurements 
of the acid solutions. Extrapolation of the results on the assump- 
tion that the law of mass action is approached as a limiting form 
at infinite dilution gives a value of Aq for hydrochloric acid of 
425*69. Assuming that the value of Aq for the chloride-ion at 
25° is 75*8, a value of 349*89 is obtained for the hydrogen-ion at 
that temperature. Comparison of this with the value 349*93 
obtained by Kraus and Parker (loc. cit.) for iodic acid leads to the 
value 349*89ib0*05 as the most probable value for the hydrogen-ion 
at 25°, since the basis for the cell constant is more firmly established 
for the measurements with hydrochloric acid. The mass-action 
constant corresponding with this extrapolation has a value 0*105. 

J. F. S. 

Electrical Conductivity Measurements on Dilute Aqueous 
Salt Solutions at 0°, 18°, and 100°. P. Walden and Herm. 
Ulich (Z. physikal. Chem,, 1923, 106, 49 — 92). — Very exact electrical 
conductivity determinations have been made at 0°, 18°, and 100° 
with solutions of potassium chloride, nitrate, and perchlorate, 
sodium chloride and nitrate, caesium nitrate, lithium perchlorate 
and picrate, tetraethylammonium picrate, potassium picrate, 
chlorate, bromate, and iodate in concentrations down to the most 
dilute. The limiting conductivity has been deduced by means of 
P. Hertz’s hypothesis, and values have been found which confirm 
the hypothesis. Electro-conduotivity-concentration curves have 
been drawn, and in the case of the less soluble salts it is found that 
regular deviations from the Hertz curve occur. Lithium picrate 
and tetraethylammonium picrate follow Stokes’s law with sufficient 
exactitude in the temperature range examined. This result makes 
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it possible to determine the ionic mobility at 100° with satisfac^ry 
accuracy. In the case of the perchlorate-ion, CIO4', the mobility 
at 18° equals 58*4, a value which is lower than the older measurements 
indicated. J. S'. S. 

Simple Determination of the Limiting Value of the Mole- 
cular Conductivity of Strong Electrolytes. C. Drucker 
(Z. physikal Ghem., 1923, 105, 472— 475).— A criticism of Lorenz 
and Lande’s papers (this vol., ii, 9, 284), in which it is shown that 
the statement that a is a constant characteristic of the substance 
is at variance with facts ; the author shows that a expresses in its 
variability the accepted variability of the transport number. 
Consequently the suggested new extrapolation process is not 
applicable. J. F. S. 

The Theory of Electrolytes. II. P. Debye and E. HIjckel 
(Physikal. Z., 1923, 24, 305 — ^325). — In continuation of previous 
work (this vol,, ii, 459), the authors present a mathematical analysis 
of the effect on the electrical conductivity of a completely ionised 
solution due to the presence of, and the mutual electric forces betw’een, 
the ions. Ionic and electrophoretic forces are investigated, atten- 
tion being directed to the following, among other matters : potential 
distribution around the moving ions, the motion of the solvent, 
and velocity and pressure distribution in the neighbourhood of 
the ions. An expression for the conductivity coefficient, /a, is 
derived in the form l--fK^(4^Tre^vnlDkT)^l\^^IQDkT-\-bw^y in 
which € is the electronic charge, v the total number of ions, n the 
number of molecules dissolved per c.c., D the dielectric constant 
of the solvent, Boltzmann s constant, T the temperature, 
and W 2 are complex valency factors, expressions for which are given, 
and b the mean diameter of the ions. This expression agrees with 
the conclusion of Kohlrausch (A., 1907, ii, 600), that in the case 
of dilute solutions, 1 —/a occ^/^, c denoting the concentration. Results 
deduced from the expression are compared with experimental 
results in the cases of aqueous solutions of univalent and multi- 
valent salts, and of non-aqueous solutions. Generally, the agree- 
ment between calculated and experimental results is satisfactorv. 

J. S. G. T 

Relative Measurement of the Electrical Resistance of 
Thallium in the Region of the Tenmrature of Liquid Helium. 

H. Kameblingh Onnes and W. Tuyn (Arch. Nderland, 1923, 
[iii], 6, 284 — 292). — The electrical resistance of thallium has been 
determined at the temperature of liquid air, liquid hydrogen, and 
liquid helium with the object of ascertaining whether thallium is a 
super-conductor like mercury and lead. It is found that at 2*32°K 
all resistance has disappeared. J. F. S. 

Relative Measurements of the Electrical Resistance of 
Ordinary Lead and Lead from Uranium at Temperatures 
below 14° K. H. Kamerlingh Onkes and W. Tuyn (Arch. 
Niefhindy 1923, [hi], 6, 293^ — 300). — ^The electrical resistance of 
ordinary lead and lead from uranium (radium-(?) has been deter- 
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mined and the point at which the resistance disappears ascertained. 
It has been found that pure lead (at. wt. 207*20) and uranium lead 
(at. wt. 206*06) have the same point of disappearance of resistance 
within 0*026°. J. F. S. 

Electrical Resistance of Phenol-Water Systems, and the 
Application of [the Properties of] such Systems to Biological 
[Processes]. Mabtik H. Fischer (Kolhid Z., 1923, 23, 131 — 
147). — ^After a discussion of the theory of the colloidal condition, 
in which the lyophilic colloidal condition is defined as the product 
of two mutually soluble substances and is compared with the 
system phenol-water, the author describes a number of measure- 
ments of the electrical resistance of the system phenol-water to 
which various additions of acids, bases, salts, and non-electrol 3 rtes 
have been made. In these systems, the phenol phase is regarded 
as comparable with protoplasm, and the physico-chemical properties 
of this phase are regarded as of importance in the elucidation of 
the characteristic properties of living substance. Pure hydrated 
phenol has a very high electrical resistance, which is reduced by 
the addition of acids and alkalis. The addition of neutral salts 
also reduces the resistance, but not to so marked an extent. In 
all these cases, the amount of reduction is dependent, not only on 
the concentration of the added substance, but also on its chemical 
riature. The reduction caused by the ad^tion of salts of constant 
concentration is not the same in all cases, and it is deduced that an 
“ antagonism ’’ exists in certain cases. Some non-electrolytes, such 
as the lower alcohols, also lower the resistance, but not so strongly 
as the electrolytes. The behaviour of hydrated phenol is parallel 
with that of colls and animal fluids under the same conditions. 
The presence of various electrolytes and non-electrolytes in mixtures 
of phenol and water changes the volume of the hydrated phenol 
phase. Acids slightly reduce the volume, whilst alkalis increase 
it considerably, that is, they bring about a swelling of the phenol. 
Salts reduce the volume in proportion to their concentration. 
This behaviour is parallel with the absorption and loss of water 
in living cells, which is usually attributed to changes in osmotic 
pressure. Pi’otoplasm is not, as is so generally held, a solution of 
protoplasmic materials in water, like phenol in water, but a system 
of the opposite type, namely, water dissolved in protoplasmic 
material, like water in phenol. The physico-chemical laws which 
apply to the latter type of system alone hold for living material. 

J. F. S. 

Single Potential of Arsenic and its Power to Replace other 
Metals in Solutions. Louis Kahlbnbebg and John Vernon 
Steinlb (Trans. Amer. Electrochem. Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 203 — 
226). — The single potential of arsenic has been determined in a 
number of different electrolytes, including arsenic trichloride, tri- 
iodide, arsenious oxide, p-aminophenylarsinic acid, p-hydroxyphenyl- 
arsinic acid, p-glycinoaminophenylarsinic acid, p-acetamidophenyl- 
arsinic acid, and di-p-aminophenylarsinic acid, and in general the 
results of previous investigators have been confirmed. In making 
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the single potential measurements, the arsenic electrodes were 
prepared in a number of different ways. It was found that a 
solid arsenic electrode, sawn from a large piece of arsenic, gives 
trustworthy results, and offers on the whole the best form of 
electrode for making the determinations. Electrodes prepared by 
electroplating arsenic on other metals were found to yield untrust- 
worthy results, in that they do not develop the true potential of 
pure arsenic. Metallic arsenic was used to displace the metals 
silver, copper, and mercury from their compounds. The reaction 
which occurs in these cases may be represented by 6MX+2As + 
JlHgO^eM+GHX+AsgO,. Arsenic has been displaced [from its 
compounds by other metals, including sodium, magiiesium, alu- 
minium, zinc, cadmium, iron, cobalt, nickel, lead, tin, bismuth, 
and antimony. In many of these cases the replacement could not 
have been predicted from a knowledge of the single potentials of 
the metals concerned. The authors are of the opinion that in the 
case of arsenic the power of a metal to replace this metal is a highly 
specific property which depends on the individual nature of the 
metals in question and also on the liquids used in the experiments. 

J. E. S. 

Electric Potential of Antimony-Lead Alloys. S. D. 

Muzaffar (Trans, Faraday Soc., 1923, 19, 56 — 68). — Measurements 
of the electric potential of antimony-lead alloys against a calomel 
electrode in A-potassium hydroxide, iV^-lead nitrate, and acid 
potassium antimony tartrate solutions showed that up to 98% 
of antimony the potentials were identical vith that of lead, thus 
demonstrating that, in the antimony- lead series, there are no 
solid solutions and no compounds formed. A. R. 

Oxidation-Reduction. III. Electrode Potentials of Mix- 
tures of Indophenol-l-Naplithol-2-Sulphonic Acid and the 
Reduction Product. W. Mansfield Clark and Barneti’ 
Cohen (U.S, Pub, Health Rep., 1923, No. 834, 3 — 28; cf. this vol., 
ii, 677). — A new indophenol, 4k4ndophe7iolA-7iaphihoh2‘Sulphonic 
acid, HO-C6H4 -N:CioH 5(S03H):0 or 0:CeH4:N-C,nH5(0H)-S03H, 
has been synthesised by grinding 14*2 g. of quinone chloroimidc with 
25 g. of water and a quantity of ice, then with continual grinding 
ad(fing 24*6 g. of sodium l-naphthol-2-sulphonate in 75 c.c. of 
4N-sodium hydroxide. The solution is kept for an hour. A cold 
saturated salt solution is then added, when a thick precipitate is 
formed. This is filtered and wash^ with cold saturated salt 
solution. The material is extracted with water and filtered, Th(‘ 
filtrate is cooled and precipitated with carbon dioxide. The pre- 
cipitate, after drying on porous plates, is recrystallised from alcohol, 
when a red sodium salt of the above-named compound separates. 
The reduction potentials of this compound in equilibrium with its 
reduction product at different Ph values have been determined at 30°. 
It is found that the measurements conform fairly with the equation 
i?;,=0*5440-0-03006 log [S,]/[«o] +0-03006 log (X,iir2[H-]+A,[H-]^ 

• .H*[H*y) 0*03006 log (Xo+[H*]), where is the concentration 
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of the total reductant, [^ 0 ] that of the total oxidant, Kf the dis- 
sociation constant of that phenolic group in the reductant which 
is possessed by the oxidant, Kq is the dissociation constant of the 
same group in the oxidant, and is the dissociation constant of 
the phenoUc group created by the reduction. The following values 
are obtained : JS:o=2-09 x 10*®, Kr 8-01 x lO'^®, and X 10^^^ 

The hypothetical normal potential is +0-5440 volt. It is shown 
that an 80 — 90% reduction of 4-indophenol-l-naphthol-2-sulphonio 
acid within the ordinary physiological range of Pn indicates a 
reduction potential about 0*52 volt more positive than the hypo- 
thetical hydrogen electrode potential of the solution, and it is 
suggested that the reduction of this dye should indicate minute 
degrees of physiological reduction. J. F. S. 

Reduction Potentials of Quinones. I. The Effect of the 
Solvent on the Potentials of certain Benzocpiinones. James 
B. CoNANT and Louis F. Fieser (J. Amer. Chem, 80 c,, 1923, 45, 
2194 — ^2218 ; cf. A., 1922, ii, 547 ; this voL, ii, 9, 286). — The reduction 
potentials of various alkyl and chloro-derivatives of benzoquinone 
have been measured in alcoholic and in aqueous solution. A 
method has been devised whereby the free energy of reduction of 
a quinone, and the reduction potential, referred to the solid state, 
can be found. A cell is constructed consisting of a hydrogen 
electrode, immersed in a given solvent, connected with a half-cell 
containing an inert electrode immersed in the same solvent saturated 
with both the quinol and the quinone, and containing both solid 
substances. From the potential of this combination it is possible 
to calculate directly the free energy of reduction, referred to the 
solid states. This method cannot be used, however, if a quin- 
hydrone is formed ; the following procedure is then adopted. Two 
separate combinations are investigated. In one the half-cell con- 
tains a solution saturated with the quinone and the quinhydrone ; 
in the other, the solution is saturated with the quinol and the 
quinhydrone. The algebraic mean of the potentials of the two 
combinations is the required reduction potential referred to the 
solid states, whilst the difference between the potentials is a measure 
of the free energy of the formation of the solid quinhydrone from 
its solid components. The results obtained show that, either in 
solution or referred to the solid states, the introduction of methyl 
groups into the quinone nucleus decreases the reduction potential, 
whilst the introduction of chlorine atoms at first raises the potential 
and then lowers it. Essentially the same relationships are found 
between the reduction potentials of different substances in aqueous 
and alcoholic solution, but the potentials referred to the solid 
states are not entirely parallel to those measured in solution. The 
temperature coefficient of the reduction potential (solid states) 
has been measured for all the quinones investigated, and the total 
energy of reduction calculated. Comparison with previous thermo- 
chemical measurements reveals, probably owing to errors inherent 
in the latter, great discrepancies in the figures for the polychloro- 
quinones. W. S. N. 
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Membrane Potentials Considered as Diffusion Potentials. 

E. B. R. PRIDEAOX and W. E. Crooks (Chemistry and Industry^ 
1923, 42, 956). — ^Measurements of conductivities, viscosities, diffu* 
sion, and membrane potentials in solutions of potassium benzoate 
and potassium salicylate with parchment membranes, show a 
definitely diminished mobility of the organic anions in the parch- 
ment; this retardation accounts for the increase of the dimision 
potential with such salts. C. R. H. 

Behaviour of Cuprous Oxide Photo-voltaic Cells. Allbk 
D. Garrison (J, Physical Chem., 1923, 27, 601—622). — The form- 
ation of cuprous oxide electrodes and the conditions under which 
they have both a positive and a negative light effect are described 
and the general characteristics of each effect discussed. The posi- 
tive photo-potential is found to bo approximately proportional to 
the logarithm of the light intensity and to increase with increasing 
hydrogen-ion concentration. The maximum negative photo- 
potential is proportional to the intensity of the light for low 
intensities and constant at high intensities, whilst the positive 
recoil following the negative maximum increases with the intensity. 
The maximum negative photo-potential decreases with increasing 
hydrogen-ion concentration. For large effects, the negative photo- 
potential decreases and for small effects increases with increasing 
cupric-ion concentration. The characteristics of the cuprous oxide 
electrodes which are now known are all explained by the estab- 
lished laws of electro-chemistry by the assumption that the light 
displaces the equilibrium constant of the reaction, CugO (solid) 

CugO (dissolved) -O- 2Cu*+0", causing the cuprous oxide to behave 
as though its solubility was increased in the light. The results 
are what would be expected if Einstein’s photo-chemical law applied 
to this reaction in a qualitative manner. The active frequencies 
have not yet been determined. The theory is also applicable to 
the silver halide electrodes as well as to the copper electrodes, since 
they behave in the same way, and is opposed to the theory that 
the primary effect of radiation is either photoelectric in its nature 
or causes a direct separation of the uncharged elements. The 
hypothesis that the effect of the light is a separation of the charged 
elements as ions or thereby an increase in the solubility of the 
salt and that the decomposition is made complete only by electro- 
chemical equilibrium is supported by the experimental fact that 
perfectly dry salts are stable in light. J. F. S. 

The Electromotive Behaviour of Magnesium. II. A. 

Smits (Proc, K, Akad. Wetensch, Amsterdam^ 1923, 26, 395 — 407 ; 
cf. A., 1921, ii, 402). — The effect of amalgamation on the E,M,F, 
of the magnesium electrode was studied. From theoretical con- 
siderations it was found that the magnesium electrode cannot 
possibly behave as an oxygen or hydrogen electrode, but that the 
explanation of its low EM.F, is to be found in the fact that the 
formation of a layer of hydroxide on the surface of the metal 
hinders the establishment of the metal-hydrogen inner equilibrium. 
Activation by means of mercury causes the true inner equilibrium 
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to be approached more closely. By actual measurement it was 
found that the potential of a magnesium half-element containing 
Jf /10-magnesium sulphate was —1*902 volt with respect to a 
normal calomel electrode, but that on the addition of 3% of a 
saturated solution of mercuric chloride it fell to —1*740 volt. On 
removing the magnesium, washing with distilled water, and immer- 
sing in Jlf/lO-pure magnesium sulphate, it showed immediately 
an EM.F, of —1*898 volt, and, after five minutes, one of 
-1*956 volt. H. H. 

Electrolysis with an Aluminium Anode the Anol 3 rte being : 
I. Solutions of Sodium Nitrite. II. Solutions of Potassium 
Oxalate. P. H. Jeffrey {Trans, Faraday Soc., 1923, 19, 52— 
55). — Electrolysis of solutions of sodium nitrite in concentrations 
varying from normal to saturated resulted in. the formation of 
much aluminium hydroxide and in the evolution of nitric oxide, 
whilst nitric acid was found in the anolyte. Probably the primary 
product at the anode is aluminium nitrite, which is immediately 
hydrolysed to aluminium hydroxide and nitrous acid. The latto 
compound then decomposes into nitric oxide and nitric acid. 

Electrolysis with potassium oxalate solution as the anolyte 
resulted in the aluminium anode dissolving ; on evaporation of the 
liquid, well-developed, colourless crystals of potassium alumini- 
oxalate, K 3 A 1 (C 204 ) 3 , 3 H 20 , were obtained analogous to potassium 
chromi-oxalate. A. R. P. 

The Electron in the Chemistry of Solutions and in Electro- 
chemistry. I. The Paths of iQectrons in Solutions during 
Electrolysis with a Spark Cathode. L. V. Pisarshevski and 
(Mlle) M. Rosenberg (J. Russ, Phys, Chem, 8oc,, 1923, 54, 533 — 
547). — A solution of N /4-potassium iodide was electrolysed, keeping 
the cathode 3 — 4 cm, above the surface of the liquid so that a spark 
was produced. The addition of phenolphthalein causes the appear- 
ance of a red stream in the liquid along the path of the spark through 
the liquid; a blue stream is observed imder the same conditions 
if starch be added instead of the phenolphthalein, whilst the colour 
of the stream is violet if both indicators are added together. 
Under the standard conditions adopted, the stream was usually 
visible to a depth of about 9 cm., and widened at the end, and it was 
observed that the red streams were somewhat more tortuous and 
irregular than the blue ones. The streams are deflected by the 
introduction of a magnetic field, and are due to a pencil of electrons, 
unaccompanied by matter, being projected into the liquid from the 
cathode. These electrons encounter ions of iodine and cause them 
to lose their electrons or become oxidised, the atomic iodine then 
reacting with the starch in the usual way. A secondary process is 
the reduction of potassium-ions, which acquire an c^ditional 
electron and become atomic potassium ; this then reacts with water, 
producing potassium hydroxide, which ionises and is detected by the 
red coloration of the phenolphthalein. It appears likely that the 
reduction of the potassium-ions is due both to the electrons lost by 
the iodine-ions and those of the cathode stream. These experiment 
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are thus a demonstration of the fact that the process of oxidation 
is the loss of an electron, whilst reduction involves the acquisition 
of an electron by an ion. G. A. R. K. 

The Electron in the Chemistry of Solutions and in Electro- 
chemistry. II. The Electrons of Radium as a Reducing Af^ent 
and a-Particles as an Oxidising Agent. L. V. Pisarshevski 
{J.B'kss. Phys, Ghent, Soc., 1923, 54, 648 — 570). — ^Aqueous solutions 
of hydrogen iodide (0-5iV^) and ferrous chloride were kept in contact 
with a radium preparation for about a year ; the radium prepara- 
tion was introduced directly into the solution in some cases and in 
others was contained in a separate glass vessel sufficiently thick 
to absorb all a-particles ; control solutions were also kept. It was 
found that oxidation took place to an appreciable extent in solutions 
containing the radium preparation, iodine being liberated and 
ferrous-ions being converted into ferric-ions. No decomposition 
of the solvent was observed, doubtless because the oxygen and 
hydrogen produced were immediately acted on by the dissolved 
substances. It is shown by calculation that the results obtained 
can only be explained on the assumption that the ions of ferrous 
iron and iodine are oxidised, that is, they lose a valency electron, 
when they collide with a-particles derived from the radium salt. 
It was found that hydrogen iodide exposed to bombardment by 
P-particles (or electrons) alone showed slight but definite signs of 
decomposition; the action is explained by the absorption of the 
electrons by the ions of iodine. In solutions containing radium, this 
reducing process goes on concurrently with the oxidation due to 
a-particles, but the latter process predominates owing to the fact 
that a-particles are given out in far greater number than p-particles. 
In connexion with these experiments, the nature of chemical and 
electrochemical processes is discussed. G. A. R. K. 

The Electron in the Chemistry of Solutions and in Electro- 
chemistry. III. The Electronic Nature of Ionic Reactions and 
their Capacity to Produce a Current. L. V. Pisarshevski and 
(Mllb) M. Rosenberg (J. Russ, Phys, Chem, Soc,, 1923, 54, 570— 
600).— When two unequal platinum plates are dipped in a solution 
in which a chemical reaction is proceeding and the plates are con- 
nected together through a sensitive galvanometer, the passage 
of a cuirent is observed. The current is due to the following causes. 
Every ionic reaction, such, for instance, as oxidation or reduction 
(cf. preceding abstract), involves the passage of electrons to and fro 
in the reacting medium. Some of these encounter the platinum 
plates dipping in the liquid and communicate an electric charge to 
them by virtue of a two-fold process ; some electrons will encounter 
atoms of platinum with force sufficient to remove valency electrons 
from them, that is, causing the ionisation of the metal, whilst other 
electrons will merely enter the plates, increasing the concentration 
of electrons within it (the two processes are evidently mutually 
opposed). If it now be assumed that the electronic concentration 
in the two plates is not the same, it is clear that a current must be 
produced when they are joined by a wire; it is proved that if 
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the plates are of unequal dim^sions, such is actually the case, and if 
the potential is due to the electrons acquired from the solution the 
larger plate is negatively charged whilst the smaller one is positive. 
The converse is, however, the case, if the chief process depends on 
the loss of electrons by the plates, favoured by the presence in the 
solution of some reagent ready to imite with the electrons set free. 
The larger plate then becomes positive and the current flows from 
the smaller plate to the larger; this is particularly noticeable in 
reactions involving oxidation and reduction, in accordance with the 
authors* view of these processes (preceding abstracts). Processes 
of ionic dissociation also produce an appreciable current under these 
conditi(ms, and it is significant that the current is increased if pure 
water be added to the solution so as to cause increased ionisation 
of the electrolyte. The direction of this current is, however, 
dependent on the existence and relative magnitude of two processes, 
the ionisation of the electrode when brought into contact with the 
solution and the dissociation of the solute with a consequent move- 
ment of electrons ; these two processes cause changes in opposite 
directions, and therefore the current between two unequal platinum 
plates dipped in a salt solution may pass in either direction, accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

The influence of a radioactive substance on the phenomenon is 
described, and the observations of Schtschukarev (A., 1916, ii, 172) 
bearing on some aspects of the subject are discussed. G. A. R. K. 

Electro-endosmosis and Electrolytic Water Transport. 

Heinrich Remy (Z, Elektrochem,, 1923, IM, 365 — 370). — The author 
has determined the electrolytic transport of water as well as the water 
transported by electro-endosmosis for a number of normal and 
decinormal solutions. The water carried electrolytically is that 
which forms a layer round the ions, and in consequence is carried 
along with them. The amount of water carried in this way furnishes 
a measure of the number of molecules of water associated with each 
ion. The results show that the amount of water associated with 
the alkali-ions including ammonium follows the same order as has 
l)oen previously calculated by the author from a comparison of the 
mobilities of these ions (A., 1915, ii, 310). The positive electrol 3 rtic 
water transport of the acids examined shows that the hydrogen-ions 
are sheathed in a small amount of water. The amount of water 
connected in this way lies between one and two molecules for each 
liydrogen-ion on the assumption that the water sheath of the 
chlorine-ion contains between three and nine molecules. J, F. S. 

Velocity of Migration of Isomeric Ions. I. H. Ley and 
H. Dibkmann (Z. phyaikai. Chem,, 1923, 106 , 161 — 177). — The 
authors have redetermined the electrical conductivity of the sodium 
or potassium salts of o-hydroxybenzoio acid, jo-hydroxybenzoic acid, 
p-oresotio acid, 6-hydroxy-w-toluic acid, o-hydroxybenzene- 
sulphonic acid, p-hydroxybenzene sulphonic acid, anisic acid, and 
o-methoxybenzoic acid at 25® for a number of dilutions, and the 
molecular conductivity at infinite dilution has been obtained in 
each case. From these values, on the basis of Xk,^.=« 60’2, the ionic 
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mobility of the anions has been deduced and the foUowin^alues ob- 
tained: OH-CeH/COo' [o]Aa=36-8; [p]ka^3h5. OH-CeHAMe-COj', 
[Me : OH : CO 1:3: 4] Aa=344 ; [Me : OH : COo'= 1 : 2 : 3] A«=34-4 : 
[Me:0H:C02'=l:3:6] A«=30*5. 0Me-CeH4-C02' [o] A«=33*6; 
MX«=33*3; 0 H-C 6 H 4 -S 03 ' [o] Aa=35-5; [p] A«=33-9. The 
results are discussed in connexion with the orientation of the 
compounds. J. F. S. 

The Constitution of Soap Solutions : Migration Data for 
Potassium Oleate and Potassium Laurate. James William 
McBain and Richard Charles Bowden (T., 1923, 123 , 2417 - 
2430). 

Crystalline Form of Electro-deposited Metals. WilliamBlum 
andH. S. Rawdon (Trans, Amer, Elecirochem, 8oc. [advance copy], 
1923, 245 — 267). — A simple hypothesis of the mechanism of crystal 
formation in electro-deposition is put forward, according to which 
the cathode discharge of metal-ions and the formation of crystals 
constitute one and the same process, and any given ion is discharged 
at the point at which the lowest discharge potential is required. 
The discharge potential is a function of the solution pressure of the 
metal and the “ effective ” metal-ion concentration adjacent to it. 
The single potential and solution pressure of a metal are the resultant 
of the “ primary single potential,’* which is defined in terms of the 
solution pressure of a single unorientated atom, and the “ orientation 
potential,” which is a measure of the diminution in solution pressure 
and corresponding algebraic increase in single potential caused by 
the arrangement or orientation of the adjacent metal atoms. A 
higher potential is required to discharge an ion in a position unre- 
lated to those of previously discharged atoms than on an existing 
crystal, and similarly a higher potential is required to discharge an 
ion on a small crystal than on a large one. 'Typical structures 
of electrode deposits are classified into three major groups : those 
in which all, or practically all, of the initial nuclei continue to grow, 
those in which only a part of the initial nuclei continue to grow, and 
those in which none of the initial nuclei grow. The factors which 
determine the character of the crystals are discussed and the direc- 
tion of the change produced by any change in operating conditions 
is predicted and illustrated. J, P. S. 

Passivity. Gerhard C. Schmidt (Z. physikal, Ghent., 1923, 
106 , 105 — 154). — ^Attempts to measure the solubility of hydrogen 
and oxygen in iron, platinum, chromium, nickel, gold, and copper 
have been made by liberating these gases electrol 3 d)ically on one 
side of a metal electrode and measuring the potential of the other 
side against a normal calomel electrode. The effect of leading 
hydrogen and oxygen over surfaces of copper, iron, nickel, chromium, 
platinum, and gold on the potential of these metals in various 
solutions has also been determined. The effect of roughening and 
polishing the surface of chromium, iron, molybdenum, nickel, 
tantalum, vanadium, and platinum on the potential of these metals 
has been determined. The results of the above determinations are 
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discussed in connexion with the passivity phenomena of the metals. 
It is shown that Warburg’s hypothesis {Ann, Phys. Chim,, 1889, 
[iii], 38, 321) that the change of potential brought about by the 
passage of hydrogen or oxygen over a metal is due to changes of 
concentration in the surrounding solution is not confirmed by the 
present experiments. On the other hand, the hypothesis which 
states that gases dissolved in metals change the potential on account 
of their solution pressure is found to be in agreement with the 
experiments. No sure conclusions with respect to activity or 
passivity can be drawn from potential measurements alone, since 
the potential depends for the most part on whether the gas is 
dissolved or not in the metal. Chromium, nickel-chromium-steel, 
imolybdenum, and tantalum after polishing give a very low potential 
which reaches the normal value again in fifty minutes with chrom- 
ium, thirty minutes with molybdenum, and twenty minutes with 
tantalum. In the case of nickel, cobalt, and vanadium the change 
of potential is nothing like so great as in the above cases and it 
regains its normal value much more rapidly. Platinum, copper, 
antimony, aluminium, and iron exhibit a still smaller change of 
potential on polishing and in the case of zinc, tellurium, magnesium, 
cadmium, tin, and lead the change of potential is so small as to be 
scarcely detectable. The presence of gases or polarisation take no 
part in these changes. A complete parallelism exists between the 
anibunt of the change of potential, the time required for the metal 
to regain its normal potential, and the hardness of the metal. Thus 
the hardest metal, chromium, exhibits the largest change in potential 
and requires the longest time to regain its normal potential. This 
phenomenon is attributed to the diminution of the surface tension. 
Passive nickel becomes active when its surface is chemically 
attacked ; this can occur by means of electrolytes such as sulphuric 
acid or by chlorine, bromine, or iodine. On account of the passivity 
of nickel, iodine separates at first in the electrolysis of potassium 
iodide solutions, but when the surface of the nickel has been attacked, 
nickel iodide is formed and the metal is then active. Nickel can 
also bo activated by the removal of gases from its surface and by 
mechanically roughening the surface. Passive chromium becomes 
active by disturbing the surface, by scratching, knocking, and so on, 
but in nitric acid it remains permanently passive. Activated 
chromium placed in dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid remains 
permanently active. On removal from the acid, however, it becomes 
passive again after a short time, even although oxygen is rigorously 
kept away. Chi*omium heated in a vacuum or in nitrogen is active. 
In hydrochloric acid at 100° it is also active, and at this temperature 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine attack chromium and activate it, 
solely because the surface is disturbed. When hydrogen is evolved 
from one side of a sheet of iron the other side becomes active; 
diffusing oxygen acts in the same way. Even in a solvent in which 
iron does not dissolve, for example, a solution of potassium nitrate, 
it may be activated as above. 'Ekis fact is in direct opposition to the 
oxidation and oxygen-alloy hypotheses. In addition to its activat- 
ing action, oxygen also shows a passivating action. Iron becomes 
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passive in a solution of chromic acid which contains a trace of 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid ; it may be activated by diflhising 
hydrogen or by disturbing the surface. The passivity of metals 
is therefore to be attributed to a large surface tension, for when the 
surface tension is reduced the mel»l becomes active. Reduction 
of the surface tension can be brought about by attacking the surface 
chemically, by disturbing the surface mechanically, or by causing 
gases to escape from the surface. Oxygen passivates and hydrogen 
activates. J. F. S. 

Relation between Current, Voltage, and the Lengths of 
Carbon Arcs. II. A. E. R. Westman and W. J. Clapson {Trans, 
Amcr, Electrochem, Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 87 — 100). — Con- 
ditions have been found under which steady arcs can be maintained 
with currents from 120 to 700 amperes and voltages from 15 to 
60. The appearance of steady arcs and of the various unsteady 
arcs that were encountered are described. A technique for accur- 
ately determining the relationship between current, voltage, and 
the length of carbon arcs has been developed, and has led to results 
which are tabulated in the paper. These results lead to the con- 
clusion that c=0-992y, where e is the voltage over the arc and L 
the length in millimetres from the tip of the cathode to the bottom 
of the anode crater. J. P. S. 

Spectroscopic Magneton Numbers. A. Sommebpelb {Physi- 
Jcal, Z., 1923, 24, 360 — ^364). — ^The author considers the physical 
reality of the magneton, in accordance with the ideas of Gerlach 
{PhysikaL Z., 1923, 24, 275) and of Epstein {Science, 1923, 57), 
to be definitely established from a consideration of the series of 
multiplets in the spectra of chromium and manganese. It is shown 
that whereas in the transition from group to group in the periodic 
classification of the elements the value of the atomic magnetic 
moment associated with the atomic condition responsible for the 
emission of the lines of greatest multiplicity increases by one unit, 
the mechanical moment or the internal quantum number corres- 
ponding thereto increases by half a unit only. This result the 
author considers to be the basis of the explanation of certain 
apparent magneto-optic and magneto-mechanical anomalies, 
including the Richardson effect. J. S. G. T. 

Determination of the Isothermals of Hydrogen and Helium 
at Low Temperatures, made with the Object of examining 
whether the Compressibility of these Gases is Influenced 
by the Quanta. S. Palacios Martinez and H. Kamerlingh 
Onnes {Arch. Neerland, 1923, [iii], 6, 253 — 276). — ^With the object 
of ascertaining whether or no the compressibility of hydrogen and 
helium is influenced by the quanta, the authors have determined the 
isothermals of these two gases at 20-50°. The values of 8^ and pv^. 
have been calculated, and it is shown that the product pvA ia 
practically a linear function of the density 8j . It is concluded from 
this fact that the quanta exert no influence on the form of tlio 
isothermals, a result which is contrary to the demands of the 
hypothesis advanced by Sackur and by Koesom. J. F. S. 
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bothermals of Oxygen at 0° and 20^. H. A. KuYPSBi» and 
H. Kambrungh Onnbs (ArcJi. Neerland, 1923, [iii], 6, 277—283). — 
The isothermals of oxygen have been determined at 0"^ and 20°, 
and the values of and p tabulated and compared with the 

calculated value of pv^- The experimental values when plotted 
lead to a parabolic curve represented by the equation 

for which the constants have been ascertained in the 
usual manner. These have the values for 0°, 1*000956, 

-0*95803x10-3, 04=2*0608 xl0-« and for 20°, ^4=1-07426, 
J54== -0*80379x10-3 and 04=2*0591x10-3. By means of these 
coefficients the coefficient of dilation under constant pressure has 
been calculated and the following values have been obtained : 
p=20, =0*00393, p=40, a=0*00426, and p=60, a=0*00449. 

J. F. S. 

Influence of Small Variations of Temperature on the Con- 
ductivity of Solid Salts and the Rdle of Humidity in the 
Phenomenon. P. Vaillant (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 637 — 
639). — ^The temperature-conductivity curves for heating and cooling 
are identical when the material examined has been previously 
powdered and dried. With compressed, ground material (sodium 
chloride), not previously dried, or with a crystalline layer of material 
(Iceland spar), the conductivity at first rises rapidly with increase 
of temperature, reaches a maximum and then decreases steadily, 
the decrease continuing on cooling. At the original temperature, 
the material shows a smaller conductivity than at the outset. A 
second heating gives similar results, but the conductivity variations 
are smaller, whilst a third heating is accompanied by no variations. 
The loss of conductivity is, however, temporary, for on leaving the 
material exposed for some hours, it not only regains its conductivity, 
but then possesses a greater conductivity, and the above temperature 
effects are more pronounced than before. The conductivity in these 
cases is apparently a surface effect ; it is decreased or increased by 
exposure of the material to a dry or wet atmosphere respectively. 

E. E. T. 

Melting Point of Ice on the Absolute Scale. Leighton 
B. Smith and Robert S. Taylor (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
2124 — 2128). — ^The value, Tq, the absolute temperature of melting 
ice, from the nitrogen volume and pressure expansion coefficients 
gives a mean value of 273*12° (see this vol., ii, 755). The mean value 
obtained by using the data of other gases including the Joule- 
Thomson coefficient is 273*13±0*01°. J.F. S. 

The Use of Rast’s Camphor Method for Micro-deter- 
minations of the Molecular Weight of Liquids. J. Houben 
(J. pr. Chem., 1922, [ii], 105, 27— 30).— East (A.. 1922, ii, 421) 
has determined the molecular weight of four solid substances, by 
measuring the depression in the freezing point of camphor, using 
small quantities of material, and determining the freezing point by 
the capillary tube method. It is now shovu that this procedure 
may be adopted to determine the molecular weight of any liquid 
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of fairly high boiling point. Excellent agreement with the theoreti- 
cal figures is obtained for n-heptyl alcohol, geraniol, terpineol, 
methyl salicylate, methyl anthranilate, aniline, w-decyl alcohol, 
benzyl benzoate, ethyl benzoate, methyl nonyl ketone, benzonitrile, 
and tetrachloroethane. W. S. N. 

Azeotropic Mixtures. Sydney Yocjng (Proc. Boy. Irish 
Acad., 1922, [B], 36, 22— 30).— The question whether two or three 
given liquids are likely to form a binaiy or ternary azeotropic 
mixture, of minimum or maximum boihng point, is discussed. 
No ternary azeotropic mixture of maximum boiling point has yet 
been discovered. Values of the boiling points of members of the 
methyl alcohol series from methyl to 7i-octyl alcohol inclusive are 
tabulated. The following are the values of the boiling points of 
binary and ternary azeotropic mixtures of the respective alcohols 
with water (represented by the S 3 nnbol w), hexane (symbol h) 
benzene (symbol 6), and toluene (symbol t), so far as these have 
been determined : methyl : A, 50-0° ; 6, 68*35° ; ethyl : w, 78*16° ; 
A, 58*7° ; 6, 68*26° ; t, 1&-T ; A, w;, 56*6° ; 6, w, 64*86° ; t, w, 74*56° ; iso- 
propyl :i^, 80*37°; A,610°;6, 71*9°; t, 80*6°; A, w?, 58*2°; 6, w;, 66*6°; 

w;, 76*2°; ^cr/.-butyl : t/;, 79-9°; A, 63*7°; 6, 73*95°; A, w;, 68*9°; 
6, w, 67*3°; w-propyl : w, 87*7°; A, 65*65°; 6, 77*1°; t, 92*6°; 
A, w, 69*95°; 6, w, 68*5°; t, w, 80*05°; 5ec.-butyl : w, 88*5°; A, 
67*5°; 6, 79°; A, w, 61*1°; <er<.-amyl, CMcgEt'OH : w, 87° (?); 
A, 68*5° ; t, 99*2° ; t, w, 82° ; i^obutyl .* w, 89*9° ; A, 68*1° ; 6, 79*85° ; 
t, 101*16°; t, w, 83°; w-butyl: w, 92*25°; t, 105*6°; i^oamyl, 
CHMco^CHg’CHg'OH : w, 95*15° ; t, 110*5° ; w-octyl : w, 98°. Methyl 
alcohol forms no azeotropic binary mixtures with water, benzene, 
or toluene, and no azeotropic ternary mixtures with the respective 
systems hexane-water, benzene-water, or toluene-water. t^oButyl 
alcohol forms no azeotropic ternary mixture with the system 
hexane-water. It is possible that the amyl alcohol, CMeg^CHg’OH, 
may form an azeotropic mixture with hexane, but much less probable 
that the amyl alcohol, CHMeg’CHMe-OH, forms such a mixture. 
It may be regarded as certain that none of the alcohols with higher 
boiling points do so. No alcohol with a higher boiling point 
than 108° should form a ternary azeotropic mixture with hexane 
and water, nor form a binary mixture with benzene. It is uncertain 
whether ^ec.-butyl alcohol forms a ternary mixture with benzene 
and water; it is almost certain that alcohol does not. 

Alcohols of higher boiling point cannot form ternary azeotropic 
mixtures with benzene and water. The existence of a binary 
methyl alcohol-toluene azeotropic mixture is doubtful. The b. p. 
of the amyl alcohol, CMcg-CHg-OH, is probably 112°. J. S. G. T. 

Vapour Pressure Thermometer. Alfred Stock (Z. Elek- 
trochem., 1923, 29, 354 — 358). — ^A full description of the method 
of making and tilling of a vapour pressure thermometer previously 
described by Henning and Stock (A., 1921, ii, 432). The original 
must be consulted for details and dimensions. The thermometer 
filled with carbon disulphide has a range from the ordinary temper- 
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ature to —10°, with sulphur dioxide —10° to —40°, with ammonia 
—30° to —77°, with carbon dioxide —76° to —100°, hydrogen 
chloride —85° to —111°, ethylene —100° to —150°, methane 
—150° to —185°, and with oxygen —180° to —200°. A very 
complete table of vapour pressures from about 1,000 mm. down- 
ward with the corresponding temperatures is given for aU the gases 
named above. The thermometer is capable of an accuracy sufficient 
for most purposes. J. F. S. 

The Vapour Pressures of Concentrated Sucrose Solutions. 

Edgar Philip Perman and Horace Leonard Saunders (Trans, 
Faraday Soc,, 1923, 19, 112 — 116). — ^The curves showing the relation 
between the vapour pressure of sucrose solutions and the concen- 
tration of the sugar at 70° and 90° have been determmed and foxmd 
to be smooth curves and not straight lines as previously found by 
Perman and Price (A., 1913, ii, 20). From these curves the value 
of the hydration factor a in Callendar’s formula, p'lp={N—an)l 
(2V— an+w), is found to be 5 between concentrations of 20 and 
65 g. of sugar per 100 c.c. Babo’s law holds for sugar solutions up 
to a concentration of 80% of sugar. A. R. P. 

Improved Methods of Evaporation in the Laboratory. 

H.. G. Becker (Sci, Proc, Roy. Dull. Soc., 1923, 17, 241 — ^248). — 
Experiments were made to determine the rate of evaporation of 
distilled water at different temperatures in stiU air and in air 
currents of different speeds. Using an open dish in an oil-bath, 
a bath temperature of 100° gives a water temperature of 70° in 
still air and of 54° in a strong draught. To maintain the water 
at 100°, bath temperature's of 170° and 216° are needed in still air 
and a strong draught respectively. The rate of evaporation 
increases very rapidly at higher temperatures, and between 90° 
and 100° each degree rise is about six times as effective as between 
30° and 40°. The air current is relatively more effective at lower 
temperatures, on account of its greater cooling effect at high temper- 
atures. The normal rate of evaporation on a water-bath in still 
air is 0*01 c.c. per minute per sq. cm. This can be increased without 
difficulty to 0*07 c.c. per sq. cm. by raising the dish temperature 
to 95° and using an air draught of 500 feet per minute. An effective 
apparatus for evaporating solutions is described, consisting of a 
glass bulb blown m a wide-bore tube, mounted horizontally and 
rotated whilst heated with a gas burner. A current of air may be 
passed through the bulb, or it may be evacuated. In this ap- 
paratus superheating is entirely avoided, and such substances as 
ferric chloride may be I’eadily crystallised. E. H. R. 

Calorimetric Micro-bomb. M. Padoa and B. Foresti 
(Gazzetta, 1923, 63, 493 — 498). — Heats of combustion may be 
determined with a high degree of accuracy by means of a small 
bomb calorimeter inserted in an ice calorimeter of the Bunsen 
form. Only 0*03 — 0*06 g. of the substance is required, this being 
weighed on a miorobalance. [Cff. J.8.CJ., 1923, 1046a.] T. H. P. 

VOL. ox XIV. ii. 27 
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The Heat of Combination of the Metals of the Alkaline 
Earths with Oxygen, Hydrogen, and Nitrogen. A. Gttntz 
and F. Benoit (Ann, Chim,, 1923, [ix], 20, 5—33; cf. this voL, 
ii, 126). — The following heats of formation were determined : 
Strontium hydride, 42*2 cal. ; barium hydride, 40*9 ; strontium 
nitride, 31-8; barium nitride, 31*3; calcium amide, 93*0; lithium 
amide, 86*7 (for 2LiNH2) ; strontium amide, 84*3 ; barium amide, 
80*24; lithium imide, 62*6; barium imide, 54*4. In each case 
the measurement depended on the heat developed when the sub- 
stance is dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid. The purity of the 
material used was verified in some cases by analysis of the reaction 
products. The above results together with others quoted (without 
references) lead to the conclusions that heats of formation of the 
oxides, hydrides, nitrides, and amides decrease with rise of atomic 
weight and that lithium occupies from the thermochemical point 
of view a position between calcium and strontium. The authors 
point out that lithium and barium easily yield amides and stable 
imides by direct action of the metal on ammonia, whilst the calcium 
and strontium compounds are only obtainable indirectly by decom- 
position of the corresponding nitride, which is a matter of 
some difficulty. A comparative table embodying both original 
and quoted results is given. H. J. E. 

Heats of Vaporisation of Mercury and Cadmium. Mayok 
P. Fooler and Worth H. Rodebush (J, Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1923, 
45, 2080 — ^2090), — ^The importance of directly measured heat data 
as a supplement to vapour pressure data is discussed. The heat 
of vaporisation of mercury has been determined at 142®, and as 
a mean of 25 determinations the value 14490it:50 cal. is obtained. 
The value calculated for 298*1® is 14670±60 cal. A number 
of vapour pressure measurements have been made for cadmium 
at temperatures from 754*0® K to 867*6® K and from these data 
the value 25350 ±100 cal. is obtained as the latent heat of vaporisa- 
tion at 594*1® K, The generalisations regarding the entropies of 
monatomic gases, and relating vapour pressures to heats of vaporisa- 
tion are confirmed for zinc, cadmium, and mercury. J. F. S. 

Study of Solutions at Difierent Temperatures. I. The 
Capacity for Heat of Aqueous Solutions of Hydrogen Chloride 
and Anunonia. M. S. Vrevski and A. I. Kaigorodov (J, Russ, 
Phys, Chem. Soc., 1923, 54, 335 — 347). — The capacities for heat 
of aqueous solutions containing from 0*6 to 37*7% of hydrogen 
chloride, and from 1*47 to 32*3% of ammonia were determined at 
about 3°, 20®, 40®, and 60®. The determinations were carried out 
in a closed vessel to eliminate the effect of yaporisation at higher 
temperatures; the method of heating was electrical. The values 
obtained for the heat capacities at room temperature agree sub- 
stantially with those of Thomsen, Marignac, and others. 

The results of the investiption are expressed in the form of 
curves and it is shown that the heat capacity of hydrogen chloride 
solutions diminishes with increasing concentration, this being 
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observed at all temperatures. The heat capacity of ammonia 
solutions at low temperatures (2*4®) at first diminishes with increas- 
ing concentration and reaches a minimum at about 25% NHg; 
it then begins to rise again. The curve for the same solutions 
at 20*7 shows a horizontal portion between 0 and 8% NHj, the heat 
capacity being equal to that of pure water; it then increases for 
higher concentrations. At higher temperatures the heat capacity 
rises in proportion to the concentration. 

Weak solutions of hydrogen chloride (below 3%) and ammonia 
(below 5%) exhibit a minimum of heat capacity similar to that 
observed for pure water by Callendar and Barnes (Kaye and Laby, 

Chemical and Physical Constants,” London, 1919, p. 56). 

The heat capacity of hydrogen chloride solutions is lower than 
the calculated value, whilst the converse is observed for ammonia 
solutions. ^ G. A. R. K. 

Study of Solutions at Different Temperatures. II. The 
Heat of Solution of Hydrogen Chloride and Ammonia at 
Different Temperatures. M. S. Vbevski and N. N. Zavabicki 
(J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1923, 54, 348 — ^360). — ^The molecular 
heats of solution of hydrogen chloride and ammonia in water were 
determined at various temperatures. The method used consisted 
in, the direct absorption of the gas in water, carried out in several 
stages; this is shown to be n;iore accurate than the method of 
dilution. 

It is found that the heat of solution rises rapidly in strong solu- 
tions, less so in weak solutions. With rise of temperature the heat 
of solution of hydrogen chloride rises, whilst that of ammonia 
diminishes. The heat of solution of hydrogen chloride at all 
temperatures increases with dilution ; that of ammonia is remark- 
ably constant for all concentrations below 12 or 15%. 

G. A. R. K. 

Study of Solutions at Different Temperatures. III. The 
Determination of the Density and Composition of the Vapour 
of Aqueous Solutions of Hydrogen Chloride and Hydrogen 
Bromide at Various Temperatures. M. S. Vbevski, N. N. 
Zavabicki, and L. E. Schablov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
54, 360 — 375). — Using a specially constructed apparatus, the 
pressure and composition of the vapour in equilibrium with aqueous 
solutions at various temperatures were determined. Dry nitrogen 
was bubbled through the solution under investigation and the 
amount of water and acid carried away estimated. It is shown 
that the total vapour pressure of the solution diminishes with 
increasing concentrations of acid and reaches a minimum, then 
rises again ; this minimum is more marked in solutions of hydrogen 
bromide and is greatest at low temperatures. 

The partial pressure of the acids greatly depends on the con- 
centration of the solution and is practically zero for solutions con- 
taining less than 10 % HCl and 20 % HBr at 19*9®. With rising 
concentration, the partial pressure rises rapidly and for solutions 

27—2 
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containing more acid than the constant-boiling mixture the \ apour 
consists of pure acid, the curve expressing the composition of the 
vapour rising very steeply. 

A rise of temperature causes an increase in the partial pressure 
of the acid in solutions weaker than the constant-boiling mixture, 
whilst the converse is observed in stronger solutions; the effect 
of the temperature appears to be greatest for strong solutions. 
The experimental data referring to the composition of constant- 
bqiling mixtures agree with the older data in the literature. 

The results are shown to support the authors’ view that for 
solutions the vapour pressure curve of which shows a minimum, 
the composition of the vapour and that of the constant-boiling 
mixture changes in opposite directions with change of temperature. 

G. A. R. K. 

Study of Solutions at Different Temperatures. IV. The 
Vapour Density and Heats of Formation of Solutions of 
Gases. M. S. Vrevski (J, Russ, Phys, Chem, Soc., 1923, 54, 376 — 
401). — ^A theoretical paper in which the results obtained in the throe 
preceding papers are discussed from a mathematical point of view. 

6. A. R. IC. 

Titrimetric Method for the Estimation of Density by 
Means of Floating Bodies. Doemens {Svensk, Bryggmdstare- 
Tidning, 1923, 1; Z, Oes, Brauwesert, 1923, 46, 23 — 29; from 
Chem, Zentr.^ 1923, ii, 1201), — ^A method for the estimation of the 
density of a liquid consists in the addition of water to a known 
volume of the liquid until a glass float of know n density sinks to the 
bottom of the vessel containing the liquid. G. W. R. 

Piezochemical Studies. XXI. Calculation of the Co- 
efficient of Compressibility. A, L. Th. Moesveld (Z. physikal, 
Chem,, 1923, 105, 442 — 449; cf. this vol., ii, 537). — A theoretical 
paper in which a method is described whereby equations may be 
deduced which enable the pressure relationship of the mean and 
actual compressibility to be calculated. For amyl alcohol, the two 
equations are: p,;,= 101*5-36*3x 10-V+7*47xl0“^y^ and 
101*5— 72*6 xl0~®p+22*41 xl0“^^p^ where and are the mean 
and true compressibilities, respectively, and p is the pressure. The 
calculated and observed values are in good agreement. J. P. S. 

Piezochemical Studies. XXII. Compressibility of Mix- 
tures of Alcohol and Water. A. L. Th. Moesveld (Z. physikal, 
Chem,y 1923, 105, 450 — 454; cf. preceding abstract). — ^The mean 
compressibility of various mixtures of water and ethyl alcohol at 
25® has been determined over the pressure range 0 — 1,500 atm. 
An equation has been evolved, which represents the mean com- 
pressibility of these mixtures as a function of the pressure, and 
also equations which represent the mean compressibility as a 
function of the concentration over the same pressure range. Tables 
of the experimental and calculated compressibilities are given 
which show a good agreement between the two sets of values. The 
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mean compressibility in terms of concentration is given by the 
follo\^1ng equations for the pressure ranges indicated : 

44 •5-~0*5443c+001754c2-006585*10''®cS ; 10®pP“*^o®-42-2-0'4514c 
+0 01395^2 -0-05234-10'3e3; lO®?? iooo=:,39.4_o-34r)7c+0*01049c2- 
0 03773 l0-2c2; 10«p? 15®® - 371-~0-3253c+0-00962c2~0’03762*l(r®c2. 

J. F. S. 

Relation between Young’s Modulus and Atomic Volume. 

Albert Portevin {Cornpt. rend., 1923, 177 , 634 — 636). — ^An equa- 
tion recently given by Peczalski (ibid,y 176 , 500), connecting Young’s 
modulus (E) and atomic volume, is identical with that given by 
Fessenden (Chem. News, 1892, 66, 206). The latter equation held 
for the common metals, but is useless where the value of E is high 
(rhodium tantalum and tungsten). In these cases, more satisfactory 
results are obtained with the equation where !r=absolutc 

temperature, and a and b are, respectively, about 1 and 2. The 
various equations connecting coefficients of elasticity (modulus of 
compressibility, etc.) with surface tension, cubic expansibility, and 
specific heat are obviously simply modifications of the above type of 
formula. Some calculations are made (of E) for various minerals, 
using existing compressibility data. E. E. T. 

• Velocity of Sound in Nitrogen Tetroxide. A Lower Limit 
of its Velocity of Dissociation. E. Gruneisen and E. Goenr 
{Ann, Physik, 1923, [ivl, 72 , 193 — ^220). — The velocity of sound in 
nitrogen tetroxide has been measured at various pressures and 
temperatures by Thiessen’s method of closed cylindrical resonators. 
It is shown that up to frequencies of the order 15,000 sec."^ there 
is no indication that the velocity of sound depends on the frequency, 
as should be the case if the time required for setting up the dis- 
sociation equiUbrium vere comparable with the vibration period 
of sound. The absolute value of the velocity of sound agrees 
much better with the assumption that the time required for the 
setting up of a dissoeiation equilibrium is small in comparison 
with the vibration period. It can be stated from the most exact 
Tueasurements at 25® and 760 mm. that the velocity constant of 
the decomposition, l\ under the experimental conditions is certainly 
larger than 10,000. That is, every molecule of nitrogen tetroxide 
dissociates on ihe average at least once in every 10"^ see. J. F. S. 

Capillary Phenomena manifested at Surface of Separation 
of Water and Liquid Vaselin in Presence of Fatty Acids and 
Alkalis. RENfj Dubrisay and Pierre Picard {Compt, rend,, 1923, 
177 , 589 — 591 ; cf. A., 1918, ii, 368). — ^Alkali carbonates, like alkali 
hydroxides, diminish the interfacial tension between liquid vaselin 
and water, although to a much less extent. Alkali hydrogen 
carbonates have a slighter effect still. Neutral salts decrease the 
interfacial tension between mixtures of liquid vaselin and oleic 
acid and dilute soap solution, probably owing to their decreasing 
the solubility of soap and thus favouring its separation at the 
surface of separation. E. E. T. 
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Separation of Gas Mixtures by Diffusion into Steam under 
Pressure. Franz Fischer, Hans Schrader, and Albert 
Jaeger {Brennstoff-CJiem.^ 1923, 4, 289 — ^296). — ^The gas mixture 
and steam are passed in opposite directions on either side of a 
porous earthenware division, and thence, through water condensers, 
to gas receivers. The best separation of light and heavy con- 
stituents is obtained with a medium gas and steam velocity and a 
relatively low steam pressure. Similar results are obtained by 
replacing the earthenware division by a layer of Raschig rings. 
For example, an illuminating gas containing 44 — 45% of hydrogen 
gave a diffusate containing 70 — ^74% of hydrogen, and this was 
increased by a second diffusion to 95%. Using a diffusion zone of 
sand or a large number of narrow tubes, rather less satisfactory 
results are obtained. [Cf. J.8.0J., 1923, Nov .] W. T. K. B. 

Calculation of Molecular Weights of Associated and Non- 
associated Liquid from the Critical Data. W. Herz (Z, 
EleldrocJiem., 1923, 29, 394 — 395). — theoretical paper in which 
it is shown that Bcirthelot’s foi*mula, ITj;)^ 

yields at low temperatures fairly accurate values for the molecular 
weights of non-associated liquids and absolutely correct values at 
high temperatures. In the case of associated liquids, the molecular 
weights calculated by this formula are considerably too large at 
ordinary temperatures and only at very high temperatures are 
accurate figures obtained. Associated and non-associated liquids 
pass gradually into one another. J. F. S. 

Mechanical Theory of Solutions. C. Dieterici {Ann, Physik, 
1923, [iv], 72, 241 — 264). — A theoretical paper in which, by means 
of an empirical approximation, the author demonstrates the applic- 
ability of van der Waals’s internal pressure equation to liquids, 
without making any assumptions with regard to van der Waals’s 
(|uantities tt and h. The author considers that the statement, 
that in the liquid phase of pure liquids over a wide range of tem- 
perature and pressure a constant value of the volume correction 
is always obtained, and that this same value of the volume correc- 
tion is again found for all solutions in which no association or 
compound formation takes place, is fully confirmed on the mechanical 
basis considered. Further, the dimensions of cohesion pressure and 
its dependence on volume and temj)erature are also confirmed on 
the same basis. J, F. S. 

Selective Solvent Action by the Constituents of Aqueous 
Alcohol. II. The Effect of some Alcohol-soluble Semi- 
solutes. Robert Wright (T., 1923, 123, 2493 — ^2499). 

The Increased Solubility of Phenolic Substances in Water 
on Addition of a Third Substance. Charles Reynolds 
Bailey (T., 1923, 123, 2579—2590). 

Furthering of the Separation of Crystals and Gases from 
Supersaturated Solutions by Means of Fresh Surfaces and 
other Causes. R. Fricke and C. Rohmann (Z, Elektrochem,, 1923, 
29, 400 — 402). — ^From a large number of experiments with super- 
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saturated solutions of potassium hydrogen tartrate it has been shown 
that the formation of a fresh surface or a surface partly separated 
from its surface film favours the separation of crystals. The 
effect of rubbing the vessel walls with a glass rod appears therefore 
to act in this way by forming a fresh surface. From a large number 
of experiments on solutions saturated with carbon dioxide, it is 
shown that the formation of a fresh surface also causes the separation 
of the gas, but here the nature of the substances in the surface is of 
importance, for some organic substances are active even with old 
surfaces, whilst others are not active. The presence of bubbles 
of another gas also favours the separation of the gas. J. F. S. 

The Alleged Anomalous Reflection of X-Rays in Crystals. 

Ralph W. G. Wyckoff (Amcr. J. Set., 1923, [v], 6, 277 — 287). — 
The “ X-peak reflections,’’ recorded by G. L. Clark and W. Duane 
(this vol., ii, 468) from spectrometric observations on potassium 
iodide, are not confirmed by Laue photographs taken through the 
cube faces of crystals of this salt, there being no spots developed 
in the required positions. The photographs conform completely 
with the sodium chloride arrangement of the atoms ; and the only 
anomalous effect to be observed is a slight hazy diffraction quite 
close to the central spot, due, perhaps, to distortion in the crystal 
or to “ asterism.” L. J. S. 

* The Law of Distribution of Particles in Colloidal Sus- 
pensions with Special Reference to Perrin’s Investigations. 

II. Alfred W, Porter and J. J. Hedges (Trans. FaraMy Soc., 
1923, 19, 1 — 3). — In an emulsion of paraffin in distilled water, 
made by shaking the two liquids together for some hours and 
filtering, the change in concentration occurs at the bottom of the 
vessel and an increase of concentration takes place towards the 
surface of the liquid. The concentration n varies with the depth y 
according to the equation logg n /(I— bn)+l 1(1— bn)=Ky+A, the 
values of the constants A, b, and K being, respectively, 83*23, 
9*7 X 10*7, and -235. A. R. P. 

The Penetration of Electrolytes into Gels. V. Diffusion 
of Mixtures of Chlorides in ^Is. Walter Stiles (Biochem. 
J., 1923, 17, 530 — 534). — ^There is no antagonism between the 
chlorides employed in regard to their diffusion through agar and 
gelatin. The rate of diffusion of mixed chlorides is a little higher 
than would be expected from the values of the coefficients of 
diffusion of the respective salts in pure solution. S. S. Z. 

Water-line Corrosion. Kenneth M. Watson (Trans. Amer. 
Electrochem. Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 195 — 202). — Experiments 
have been carried out to ascertain the cause of water-line corrosion. 
Strips of zinc, copper, and brass were partly submerged in various 
corrosive liquids such as hydrochloric acid and solutions of sodium 
chloride, potassium nitrate, ammonium nitrate, calcium chloride, 
chromic, formic, acetic, phosphoric, hydrofluoroboric, and hydro- 
fluorosilicic acids, and the conditions under which water-line corrosion 
occurs investigated. The results indicate that although the d^- 
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polarising effect of oxygen is necessary for the corrosion of many 
metals in certain solutions, the contact of air with the upper surface 
of a liquid is never directly responsible idt the occurrence of water- 
line corrosion. This phenomenon is caused by the slow downward 
flow of the heavier film of corrosion products along the surface of 
the metal, which draws in at the upper surface of the liquid a fresh 
supply of solution. Since all the metal except that at the surface 
of the liquid is in contact with partly exhausted solution, corrosion 
is most rapid at the water line. Although there is an even greater 
circulation of solution down the face of anodes used in the plating 
and refining of metals, water-line corrosion does not occur. In 
this work, the rate of corrosion is determined by the distribution 
of current over the anode surface, which depends on Ohm’s law, 
and is only slightly affected by the amount of corrosion products 
contained in the film of solution that touches the anode. J. F. S. 

The Distribution of Normal Fatty Acids between Water 
and Benzene. Frederick Stanley Brown and Charles E. 
Btjry (T., 1923, 123, 2430—2434). 

The Liesegang Phenomenon — an Historical Note. J. R. I. 

Hepburn (Nature, 1923, 112, 439 ). — K claim for priority on behalf 
of Ord The Influence of Colloids upon Crystalline Form and 
Cohesion,” London, 1879) over Liesegang in respect of the discovery 
of the phenomenon of stratified precipitation in gels. A. A. E. 

A Method of Measuring the Velocity of Very Rapid 
Chemical Reactions. H. Hartridge and F. J. W. Roughton 
(Proc. Roy, Soc,, 1923, [A], 104, 376 — 394). — A form of apparatus is 
described suitable for measuring the velocities of very rapid chemical 
reactions, such as the velocities of unimolecular reactions of which 
the half reaction is completed in as short a time as 1 /300 sec. The 
fluids to be mixed are brought together at a high velocity within a 
restricted space by forcing them under considerable pressure 
through jets entering the space tangentially. The mixture there- 
after flows with uniform velocity within a glass tube in such manner 
that estimations of the composition of the fluid at any cross section 
of the tube can be made by measuring the colour opacity, spectral 
absorption, optical activity, etc., of the fluid thereat. By using as 
fluids to be mixed iV/lO-solutions of sodium hydroxide and hydro- 
chloric acid, the former being coloured with phenolphthalein, it is 
shown that with rates of flow through the observation tube equal 
to 400 cm. per sec., not more than 1% of the fluid remains unmixed. 
Various factors (nature of the flow in the observation tube, specific 
^avities of the liquids, surface tension) which might possibly 
influence the results obtained are discussed, and their efltects shown 
to be negligible. J. S. G. T. 

Mechanism of the Reduction of Permanganate and its 
Physico-chemical Basis. V. Mechanism of the Reduction 
of Manganate and its Dependence on the Alkalinity. Josef 
Holluta (Z, physikal. Chem., 1923, 106, 276 — 294; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 448, 628, 700, 771). — ^The reduction of manganate by formate 
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has been investigated in respect of its relation to the hydroxyl-ion 
concentration. It is shown that the velocity coeflBlcients at low 
hydroxyl-ion concentrations change in inverse proportion to the 
square root of the hydroxyl-ion concentration. The effect of the 
hydroxyl-ion concentration on the velocity constant and on the 
pressure of oxygen liberated from the manganate is strictly in 
accord with the theory. It is shown to be probable that hydrated 
derivatives of manganese peroxide are the end-product of the 
reduction of manganate at high hydroxyl-ion concentrations. These 
compounds have a salt-like character. The importance of the 
adsorptive properties of the precipitated products on the further 
course of the reaction is discussed, and it is shown that in many 
cases a further reduction of the quadrivalent manganese takes 
place, which disturbs the normal course of the reaction when 
its velocity is very small. The retarding effect of low concen- 
trations of hydroxyl-ion is overcome by an accelerating action at 
high alkali concentration which is found to be directly proportional 
to the hydroxyl-ion concentration. J. F. S. 

Velocity of Formation of Chloride from Chloroform and 
Alkali. E. Abel (Z, Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 391 — 394). — 
The velocity of formation of potassium chloride from potassium 
hydroxide and chloroform in ethyl alcohol solution at 25^" has 
been investigated. The results show that the velocity is propor- 
tional to the chloroform concentration, but it is not proportional 
to the alkali concentration. The velocity increases much more 
rapidly than the concentration of alkali in the sense that starting 
^vith very dilute alkali solutions the apparent order of the reaction 
with respect to alkali is unity, but this increases with increasing 
alkali concentration. J. F. S. 

The Velocity of Reaction in Mixed Solvents. VI. The 
Velocity of Saponification ^of certain Methyl Esters by 
Potassium Hydroxide in Methyl Alcohol-Water Mixtures. 

Waltek Idris Jones, Hamilton MoCombie, and Harold Archi- 
bald Scarborough (T., 1923, 123, 2688 — ^2698). 

Rate of Hydrogenation of Cinnamic and Phenylpropiolic 
Acids. Eric Keightley Rideal (Trans, Faraday Soc,, 1923, 19, 
90 — 97). — ^The mechanism of the hydrogenation of sodium cinnamato 
and sodium phenylpropiolate in aqueous solution in the presence 
of a palladium sol stabilised with gum arabic has been examined. 
In the presence of sufficient catalyst, the rates at which ill/lO-solu- 
tions of the salts are hydrogenated are practically the same and 
proportional to the square of the shaking speed within very wide 
variations, the reaction velocity being of the zero order. For small 
quantities of catalyst, the reaction velocity is proportional to the 
palladium concentration, independent of the concentration of the 
salt within limits, and, above certain critical limits, of the shaking 
speed, but the rate of hydrogen absorption by the phenylpropiolate 
is twice that by the cinnamatc. The reaction velocity in all cases 
depends on the age of the sol; with freshly prepared sols, the 

27* 
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curve is of the zero order practically throughout the reaction. As 
the age of the sols increases the proportion of the curve of zero 
order becomes gradually less, the reaction finishing as one of the 
first order, until with very old and inactive sols the reaction 
throughout is of the first order. It is shown that the salt is 
adsorbed on the surface of the catalyst together with the hydrogen, 
and that it remains adsorbed until completely hydrogenated ; this 
explains the fact that both salts are hydrogenated at the same 
rate, the phenylpropiolate taking up 2 mols. of hydrogen whilst 
the cinnamate is taking up 1 mol. A. R. P. 

Piezochemical Studies. XXllI. Influence of Pressure 
on the Velocity of Reaction in Homogeneous Liquid Systems. 
V. Liquid Mixtures. A. L. Th. Moesveld (Z. phyaikaL Chem., 
1923, 105 , 455 — 471 ; cf. this vol., ii, 740). — ^The velocity 
reaction between 0‘OlJV-sodium hydroxide and 0*01iV^-ethyl o-rncth- 
oxycinnamate in 31 and 42*5 weight % ethyl alcohol at 25° has 
been determined at 1, 500, 1,000, and 1,500 atm. pressure. It is 
shown that in both solvents the velocity increases considerably as 
the pressure is increased. At 1,500 atm., the velocity constant is 
2*34 and 2*15 times as large, respectively, as under 1 atm. pressure. 
The pressure coefiicient of the velocity increases very much with 
increase in pressure. J. F. S. 

The Kinetics of Hamoglobin. II. The Velocity with 
which Oxygen Dissociates from its Combination with 
Haemoglobin. H. Hartridgb and F. J. W. Roughton (Proc, 
Roy, Soc,, 1923, [A], 104 , 395 — 430). — In continuation of previous 
work (this vol., ii, 229), the authors have determined the rate of 
reduction of oxyhaemoglobin by sodium hyposulphite, employing 
for this purpose the form of apparatus described in a previous 
paper (this vol., ii, 744). The chemical composition of the solu- 
tion at any section of the observation tube through which it fiowed 
from the mixing chamber was determined by means of the reversion 
spectroscope (this vol., ii, 105), using an auxiliary trough con- 
taining a solution of haemoglobin saturated with carbon monoxide. 
It was shown that the velocity of reduction due to sodium hypo- 
sulphite was practically identical with that found when the reduc- 
tion was effected by suitable physical means. For this and other 
reasons, it was concluded that the dissociation was not appreciably 
retarded by any back reaction between oxygen and reduced 
haemoglobin. The results obtained indicate that the reduction of 
oxyhaemoglobin is a unimolecular reaction obeying the law of mass 
action. Hydrogen-ion conoentration has a marked effect on the 
velocity of the reaction. On the alkaline side of pn 7*7, the velocity 
is constant, and on the acid side of p^ 6*3, the velocity is probably 
also constant, having a value about seven times that corresponding 
with pn 7*7 ; between pn 6*3 and p^ 7*7 there is a gradual change 
from the one rate to the other. The interpretation of the pji effect 
and the legitimacy of adopting a single velocity equation are dis- 
cussed in detail. The effect of temperature on the velocity constant 
is in accord mth Arrhenius’s equation (A., 1889, 1103). At pn 6*3 
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and jph the value of the temperature coeflBlcient of the velocity 
of reaction is 3*8. At the low concentrations of haemoglobin used, 
variations in the salt content of the solution are without effect 
on the velocity of reduction. J. S. G. T. 

Catal]rsis by the Action of Subdivided Metals. I. Heat 
of Adsorption of Hydrogen on Finely-divided Nickel. B. 

Fobbsti {Gazzetta, 1923, 53, 487 — 493). — ^The author obtains values 
lying between 10957*6 and 11977*2 cal. for the molecular heat of 
adsorption at 0° of hydrogen at constant volume by nickel reduced 
from its oxide at 300®. The mean value, 11430*8 cal., is in satis- 
factory agreement with that calculated by Rideal (T., 1922, 121, 309). 
The amount of the gas adsorbable by the metal varies with different 
samples of nickel, and is considerably affected by the extent of the 
vacuum attained during the evacuation of the metal prior to the 
experiment and by the period of contact of the metal with the 
gas at reduced pressure. The values found by Gauger and Taylor 
for the heat of adsorption of hydrogen (this vgj., ii, 398) are lower 
than the true values. T. H. P. 

Behaviour of certain Metals as Catalysts. II. C. Sak- 
noNNiNi {Oazzetta, 1923, 53, 453 — 461). — Investigation of the 
changes occurring in hydrogen-oxygen mixtures at various tem- 
peratures and in j^resence of either reduced nickel, or purified 
sugar carbon containing 0*65% of ash, or mixtures of these two 
catalysts (cf. A., 1922, ii, 557) shows that carbon does not act on 
detonating gas as an energetic catalyst and that at 300 — 350° it 
absorbs oxygen, which at higher temperatures it gives up as carbon 
monoxide and dioxide. Nickel, however, exerts marked catalysing 
influence on the union of hydrogen and oxygen and also on the 
reactions resulting in the oxidation of the carbon. Formation of 
hydrocarbons was observed in none of the experiments. 

T. H. P. 

Catalytic Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide in a 
Bromine-Bromide Solution. II. Rate Measurements in 
Dilute Solutions and in the Absence of Sulphate, and their 
Interpretation as a Fimction of the Activity Product of 
Hydrobromic Acid. Robert S. Livingston and William C. 
Bray {J,Amer, Chem. Soc.y 1923, 45, 2048 — 2058; cf. this vol., ii, 
473).— A continuation of previous work in which the catalytic 
decjomposition of hydrogen peroxide in solutions of sulphuric acid 
and potassium bromide, more dilute than previously examined, 
has been investigated at 25° with the object of determining the 
reason why the value of k increased as the acid concentration was 
decreased below 0*2 A". It is showm that the steady state rate of 
the bromine-bromide catalysis approaches a definite finite value as 
the concentration of the sulphuric acid is indefinitely decreased. 
The steady state rate has also been measured in solutions of hydro- 
bromic acid, hydrobromic acid-perchloric acid, hydrobromic acid- 
potassium bromate, hydrobromic acid-barium bromide, and 
perchloric acid-potassium bromide. The rate constants obtained 

27*— 2 
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from measurements in these various solutions are all slightly larger 
than those obtained in sulphuric acid solutions more concentrated 
than 0-2N, At the steady state in hydrobromic acid and hydro- 
bromic acid-perchloric acid solutions of ionic strength less than 0*25 
and in many of the experiments in the absence of sulphate, the rate 
of decomposition of the peroxide is represented by the following 
expression within the limits of experimental error, 1% — 2% : 
— «f(H202)/«ft=0‘0437(H202)(H*)(Br')y^HBr- The activity coefficient, 
yiini, in solutions containing sulphuric acid and potassium 
bromide has been estimated from the rate measurements in these 
solutions on the assumption that the above equation is true. The 
application of the ‘‘ activity rate ” hypothesis and of Bronsted's 
hypothesis to the present experiments is discussed. J. P. S. 

Catalytic Dehydroxidation of Formic Acid. II. Ekioh 
Muller and Johannes Keil (Z. Elektrochem,, 1923, 29, 395 — 399 ; 
cf. A., 1922, ii, 558). — ^The catalytic decomposition of formic acid 
into carbon dioxide and hydrogen by means of metallic osmium is 
connected very largely with the degree of dispersion of the metal. 
The necessary degree of dispersion is obtained when a compound 
of osmium (osmium tetroxide, potassium osmate, or potassium 
chloro-osmate) is acted on by formic acid itself. The osmium thus 
produced enters in the highly dispersed condition with the acid 
practically in statu nascendi, and exhibits a hitherto unobserved 
catalytic action. The catalyst loses its activity rapidly, because 
the degree of dispersion is reduced. The retardation of the catalysis 
can be largely prevented by the addition of a protective colloid, 
such as gelatin. The catalysis of the decomposition of formic acicl 
by osmium shows a large induction period which is removed very 
largely by the presence of a little metallic osmium. The catalytic 
decomposition of formic acid in the presence of an osmium compound 
and gelatin takes place more easily, more certainly, and more com- 
pletely than in the presence of metallic osmium which has been 
prepared by the reduction of the tetroxide by means of hydrogen. 

J. P. S. 

Isotopes. F. W. Aston (Chemistry and hidustry, 1923, 42, 
935). — Measurements of the masses of the atoms or isotopes of 
elements not hitherto examined have now been made by a new 
method. The following elements are found to be simple : scandium, 
45; titanium, 48; vanadium, 51 ; chromium, 52; manganese, 55 ; 
cobalt, 59 ; strontium, 88 ; yttrium, 89. Gallium has two isotopes, 
69 and 71, germanium has three, 74, 72, and 70, and silver has two, 
107 and 109. The atomic masses and isotopes of the first forty 
elements and a few others are now known. With the exception of 
nitrogen, every odd element has an odd atomic weight, and no 
atomic weight, excepting that of hydrogen, is less than twice the 
atomic number. p. H. H. 

A Calculation of the Atomic Weights of Isotopes. A. S. 
Russell (Nature, 1923, 112, 588 — 589; cf. this vol., ii, 719). — 
Rules have been formulated from radioactive data whereby the 
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atomic weights of the principal isotopes of common and radioactive 
elements may be calculated. It is deduced solely from radioactive 
evidence that isotopes probably do not differ by more than 8 units 
of atomic weight ; that only end-products of radioactive series or 
radio-elements emitting a-particles should be considered when a 
comparison is made between common and radioactive isotopes; 
that all elements are limited to two isotopes of odd atomic weight, 
differing by 2 units only; that elements of odd atomic number 
have odd isotopes only, the lighter being likely to be the more 
stable and abundant ; that even elements may have both even and 
odd isotopes, the former usually being at least twice as numerous 
as the latter, and the lightest or heaviest not being odd; that 
isobares of common elements may be of even atomic weight only ; 
that an element of atomic number [ ?] 4n+3 has an isotope of atomic 
weight 4?i+l and vice versa ; and that an even element has always 
one isotope a unit of atomic weight higher than one of the isotopes 
of the element next below it. The rules, some of which have already 
been formulated by Aston, do not apply in their entirety to elements 
below nickel and cobalt. Branching according to an unknown plan, 
and indecisive radioactive evidence concerning which mass-numbers 
are unstable and which are possible isobares, prevent the deter- 
mination by calculation of all the isotopes of every element. The 
atomic weights of isotopes calculated in this way are quoted, and 
shown to agree closely, although not absolutely, with Aston's 
results. The complexity of an element appears to be a simple 
function of the atomic number 16?i. It is considered probable that 
elements of atomic numbers 16w-f7, 16w+10, and ICw+H are 
simple; that 16w+3, 16n+5, 16w+13, and 16n-fl5 have two 
isotopes ; that 16n-f 8, and 16n+14 have no odd isotopes ; and that 
16n, 16/1+2, and 16n+12 have odd isotopes A. A. E. 

The Periodic Law. P, I. Petrenko-Kritschenko (J. Russ, 
rhys. Chem. Soc,, 1923, 54, 447 — 454). — ^A theoretical paper in 
which certain seemingly anomalous chemical facts such as the 
(‘fleet of accumulation of hydroxyl groups in organic acids, the heats 
of combination of elements with oxygen, etc., are discussed, and an 
attempt is made to demonstrate an element of periodicity in con- 
nexion with these facts. The arguments do not lend themselves to 
condensation. G. A. R. K, 

Active Cross-section of Gas Molecules for Slow Electrons. 

II. Oabl Ramsaueb {Ann, Physik, 1923, [ii], 72, 346 — ^352; cf. 
A., 1921, ii. 324). — Li the earlier paper {loc, methods were 
described for the determination of the total active cross-section of 
gaseous molecules for slow electrons as a function of the velocity of 
the electrons. Using the same method, the work has been con- 
tinued with krypton and xenon. It is shown that whilst for 
hydrogen, nitrogen, helium, and argon the active cross-section and 
the absorbing cross-section are practically the same for the smallest 
electron velocities, there are indications that these two quantities 
for argon, kr 3 rpton, and xenon commence to differ for velocities 
between 30 and 70 volts ; the divergence between the two commences 
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sooner the larger the atomic number. All inactive gases show the 
same peculiarity in comparison with the other gases (nitrogen, hydro- 
gen, and carbon dioxide) investigated namely that the active cross- 
section reaches a maximum and then falls with decreasing electron 
velocity. The gases argon, loypton, and xenon exhibit the above 
peculiarity very markedly in two respects ; the active cross-section 
increases to a maximum which is four to live times as large as the 
kinetic gas cross-section and then falls to one-seventh of the kinetic 
cross-section for velocities of 0*75 volt. Below this velocity no definite 
statements can be made. The gases neon, argon, krypton, and 
xenon show a definite progression in rc'spect of the position and 
height of their maxima; witli inci*easing atomic number (10, IS, 
36, 54) the maxima increase strongly (active cross-section in 
cm.2/cm.3for O'" and 1 mm. mercuiy, 13, 82, 98, 141), and in addition 
are displaced to smaller elect ron v(‘locitu\s (voltn,a, - 25, 13*2, 11 ‘3, 
6-4). J. F. K. 

Structure and Deformation of Electron Sheaths and their 
Significance for the Optical and Chemical Properties of 
Inorganic Compounds. K F\jans {Ncdurwisa., 1923, 11, 165 
172; from Ckern, Zenir., 1923, iii, 2 — 3). — The author discusses the 
hypothesis that in the activation of ions, and consequently of atoms 
and molecules, the deformation of electron sheaths is an important 
factor. 

[With G. Joos.] — Optical properties are a measure of deform- 
ability. The deformation of inert gas electron sheaths increases 
with increase of atomic size, anions being more deformable than 
kations, particularly when associated with a hydrogen nucleus. 

[With H. Beutler.]— I t appears from colour phenomena that 
the electron path of the anion is deflected to the kation. This is 
illustrated by compounds of copper. With kations of the inert 
gas type, the colour effect is the greater the more highly^ charged 
is the kation and the smaller its radius. 

[With A. Scott.] — ^A deformed anion will approach more closely 
to a kation than will a rigid anion of equal magnitude. This is 
illustrated by data for heats of formation and lattice energies of 
salts. In general, the lattice energy of a salt with a heavy metal 
(without inert gas sheath) exceeds that of a salt of an equally 
charged kation of the inert gas type the more deformable the 
associated anion is. 

[With A. Holstamm.] — ^The behaviour of alkali metal halides 
shows that the ions compete for water in solutions. When acids 
dissociate in aqueous solution it is supposed that the hydrogen-ion 
associates with water to form . 

It is concluded from a study of the colour of the halides of 
titanium and silicon and of other compounds that extreme deform- 
ation results in a compacting rather than a loosening of electron 
paths. G. W. R. 

Co-ordination and the Electrons. T. Martin Lowry 
(Chemistry and Industry, 1923, 42, 1004 — 1007). — The factors 
which have led to delay in the universal acceptance of Werner’s 
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theory of co-ordination are discussed. The view that the develop- 
ment of conjugated rings is an important factor in promoting 
co-ordination is maintained, in view of the strong experimental 
evidence on which it is based. 

Kinetic Foundation for Chemical Affinity. J. K. Sybkin 
(Z. physihaL Chem., 1923, 106, 243 — ^264). — theoretical paper in 
which it is shown that a kinetic representation of chemical affinity 
can be developed from considerations of molecular collisions on the 
assumption that not all the molecules are active, but only a portion 
of them, which is determined by a definite energetic condition 
furnished from considerations of statistical mechanics. An equation 
for chemical equilibrium is deduced on this basis and has the form 
logi—logtf^Ji’Wgl/Wi'lTi'g!— where k is the equilibrium 
constant, Q is the heat change of the reaction, and Wg are the 
number of molecules of each kind reacting, and n '2 are the 
number of molecules of each product, and n is the total number of 
reacting molecules, A kinetic equation is developed 

for reactions of any given order (2 or lugher) ; this has the form 
K == (VO(8)rii!cr-V^i!^2!^)^o”“V>r/^“i + n^fM^ + . . . )/{n^ +^) 
where K is the velocity constant, <t is the sphere in 
which collision can occur, r is the radius of the reaction sphere. 
Ml and J/g are the molecular weights, and the other symbols have 
their usual meanings or those given in the first equation. J. F. S. 

Measure of Chemicsd Affinity. Rudolf Wegscheidek 
(Z. physikal, Chem,, 1923, 106, 18 — ^36). — ^A theoretical paper in 
which it is shown from a measure of affinity that it must be demanded 
that it shall depend on the momentary state of the system alone and 
not on the conditions imder which the following change takes place. 
This condition is satisfied only by the measurement of the affinity 
from the maximum obtainable work reduced by that required for 
overcoming the external pressure. Consequently, the volume 
energy is not to be regarded as a constituent of the chemical energy, 
nor is the opposing pressure which stops a reaction a measure of the 
affinity. On the other hand, the work of mixing is only to be 
deducted when the mixing takes place independently of the reaction 
itself, but it must not be deducted for the chemical processes which 
occur in galvanic elements in which actually no mixing takes place. 
The affinity is dependent on the condition of the system and con- 
sequently can, in general, not be defined by any work done by a 
finite change, but only by the differential quotient. These views 
are expressed by equations and elaborated by means of definite 
examples. Here, among other things, a new method is used for 
proceeding from the unmixed reactants to the unmixed products in 
a chemical reaction. Previous definitions of affinity refer to 
processes leading to equilibria (reaction and opposing reaction). 
The author discusses whether or no the forces of a single reaction 
can be defined. J. F. S, 

Early Greek Chemistry. J. R. Partington (Nature, 1923, 
112, 6W).— Comments on Berthelot and Ruelle’s “ Collection des 
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anciens alchimistes grecs and St6phanidds’s emendations thereof 
(Rev. dtudes grecques^ 1922, 35, No. 162). A. A. E. 

Glass to Metal Joint. Cybil H. Meyers (J. Chem, 

Soc,, 1923, 45, 2135 — ^2136). — Glass to metal joints may be made by 
coating the metal part with tin or solder and cleaning the surface 
thoroughly with zinc chloride. The glass part is cleaned with 
chromic acid and water and then dried. The metal part is then 
heated until the solder or tin just melts and the glass, which has 
been previously warmed, slowly inserted. It is essential that the 
surfaces of both glass and metal should be clean and that the 
temperature reached in the soldering does not exceed that required 
to melt the solder. J. F. S. 

A Simple Attachment for Gas Generators. L. Spiegel 
(Ber., 1923, 56, [2?], 2068). — ^A device for attachment to the lower 
end of the tap funnel used in ordinary gas generators, to prevent 
a back-rush of gas through the tap. It consists of a U-tube with 
the longer leg closed except for a small hole at the top. The short 
limb is attached to the lower end of the dropping funnel by means 
of a well-greased ground joint. The result is that the U-tube 
becomes full of liquid, which effectually prevents a back-rush of 
gas. H. H. 

Cellulose Acetate as a Material for the Preparation of 
Ultra-filters. R. Fricke and P. Klempt (Kolloid Z., 1923, 23, 
164 — 168). — ^Ultra-filters may be made from cellulose acetate as 
follows : A solution of cellulose acetate (3 — 10 g. ) hi a mixture of one 
volume of 96% ethyl alcohol and nine volumes of chloroform is 
poured uniformly on a glass plate and allowed to dry in the air. 
The plate and filter are then placed in 96% alcohol for a short time 
to dissolve out the last traces of chloroform. The filter is loosened 
at one side and stripped from the plate and preserved in cold water. 
Such filters are durable and of suitable density, they may be bent 
without breaking and are best used inside a filter-paper. A number 
of examples of the use of cellulose acetate filters is given in the 
paper. J. F. R. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


P Electrol 3 rtic Generator for Pure Hydrogen. Viscount 
Elveden and Eric Sinkinson (T., 1923, 123, 2716 — 2716). 

The Low Temperature Activation of Hydrogen. Allan 
Ernest Mitchell and Abraham Lincoln Marshali. (T., 1923, 
123, 2448—2467). 

The Catalytic Decomposition pi Hydrogen Peroxide 
Solution by Carbons prepared from Carbohydrates. J. B. 
Firth and F. S. Watson (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 371— 
372t; cf. T., 1923, 123, 1760). — ^The volume of oxygen liberated 
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from hydrogen peroxide by carbon from various carbohydrate 
sources was studied. When the samples of carbon were merely 
dried at 100°, it was found that those from cellulose and rice starch 
were moderately active; those from dextrin, inulin, and wheat 
starch were slightly activre; whilst those from dextrose, lactose, 
IsBvulose, maltose, and potato-starch were practically inactive. 
Heating the carbons in a vacuum for two hours at 600° increased 
their catalytic activity in all cases. The increase was most marked 
in the case of inulin carbon, and least for potato-starch and 
tevulose carbons. Previous sorption and removal of iodine caused 
a marked increase in the activity in all cases except that of wheat- 
starch carbon. The increase in the activity of cellulose-carbon 
was especially striking. The relative bulk of a carbon is not a 
decisive factor in determining its activity. H. H. 

Vapour Pressures and Cr3rBtal Lattices of the Hydrogen 
Halides. F. A. Henglein [with B. Roth and P. Andbes] (Z. 
Physik, 1923, 18, 64 — 69). — ^The following values, expressed in mm. 
of mercury, have been found for the vapour pressures of solid hydro- 
chloric acid, liquid and solid hydrobromic acid, and solid hydnodic 
acid, at the respective temperatures (measured on the absolute scale) 
stated : HCl (solid) ; 161°, 122-2 ; 158-9°, 100-2 ; 156-7°, 82-6 ; 156-0°, 
7^-0; 149-7°, 40-2; 142-2°, 17-9; 121-0°, 0-891 ; 115-1°, 0-363; HBr 
(liquid) : 208-7°, 869-9; 194-6°, 400-9; 187-3°, 255-9; (soM) 177-6°, 
124-5; 161-2°, 28-2; 157-0°, 17-66; 156-0°, 16-0; 148-7°, 7-30; 144-1°, 
4-03; HI (solid) : 208-3°, 162-0; 194-7°, 68-0; 177-7°, 18-8. The 
author’s results in the case of hydrobromic acid arc not in agree- 
ment with those of McIntosh and Steele (A., 1904, ii, 533). The 
respective vapour pressures in mm. of mercury can be represented 
as a function of the absolute temperature by equations of the form 
logp=7-5030--jBL/T'*, the following being the respective values of 
Z and n: HCl (Uquid), 945-7, 1-0160; (solid), 1966-3, 1-1600; 
HBr (liquid), 1037-2, 1-0160; (soUd), 2202-0, 1-1602; HI (liquid), 
1197-3, 1-0160; (solid), 1435-9, 1-0496. The results indicate that 
as in the case of the halogens, the hydrogen halides form molecular 
lattices. Moreover, the crystal form of solid hydrogen iodide is 
different from that of hydrogen phloride and hydrogen bromide, 
and it is possible that at lower temperatures a second crystalline 
modification occurs. The following values of vapour pressure 
(in mm.) at the melting point characterise the respective molecular 
and ionic lattices : — molecular lattices : Cl, 8-9 ; Br, 44-1 ; I, 87-0 ; 
HCl, 125-2; HBr, 224-2; HI, 369; ionic lattices: KQ, KBr, 
KI, about 0-4. J. S. G. T. 

Irregularities in the Rate of Solution of Oxygen by Water. 
H. G. Becker and E. F. Pearson { 8 cu Proc, Boy. Dubl. Soc., 
1923, 17, 197 — ^200). — ^Measurements of the rate of absorption of 
oxygen at a still water surface show that, up to 60 or 70% of 
saturation, the absorption follows the same logarithmic law as if 
the water were kept continually mixed, but beyond this point 
wide irregularities occur. The causes determining the_uniform 
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mixing in the early stages and its failure in the later stages of 
absorption have not been elucidated. E. H. R, 

Recent Progress in the Production of Ozone with High 
Tension Discharges. Frank E. Hartman {Trans. Amer. Electro- 
chem. Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 295 — 306). — ^The paper deals with 
the production of ozone by the silent discharge methods. Data 
are given which show that the energy density of an ozoniser is a 
straight-line function of the cycles ; and that the yield of ozone is 
a straight-line function of the energy density at atmospheric pres- 
sure. It is further shown that ozonising at high gas pressures is 
('onducive to betted cooling of the electrodes, thus making it 
possible to produce high concentrations of ozone with high energy 
densities. A relationship is also established between high gas 
pressures and the efficiency of an ozoniser. J. F. S. 

Preparation of Ozone with a High Frequency Alternating 
Current. Alfred Starke (Z. El^trochem.y 1923, 29, 358 — 
364). — The author has made experiments to ascertain whether by 
increasing the frequency of the alternating current up to the value 
10,000 it is possible to reach the increased theoretical intake of 
energy in an ozone tube without decreasing the energy yield, the 
ozone concentration, and the safety of the tube. Experiment 
shows that by using a frequency of 10,000 at constant voltage, 
about 200 times as much ozone can be produced in the same tube 
as with a frequency of 50. An unfavourable effect of the high 
frequency could not be found in connexion with the energy 3 deld, the 
concentration of the ozone, or the safety of the tube ; on the other 
hand, a slight influence of the frequency on the work factor was 
found. The work factor increases up to a frequency of 3,200, 
and then falls slightly. A calculation shows that the very high 
costs of a large ozone plant are considerably reduced by employing a 
high frequency alternating current. J. F. S. 

Azno^hous Sulphur in Flowers of Sulphur and its Trans- 
formation in the Preparation of Precipitated Sulphur. B. 

Huerre (J. Pharm. Chim., 1923, [vii], 28, 223 — 232). — Amorphous 
sulphur insoluble in carbon disulphide, is converted into the soluble 
modification when heated at about 100° with an animal or vegetable 
oil, with a 10% solution of sodium sulphite, or with water alone. 
The insoluble sulphur does not dissolve in a cold 10% solution 
of sodium sulphite, and only a trace dissolves in the boiling solution. 
Amorphous s^phur is completely soluble in a cold aqueous solution 
of soddum sulphide, and from the solution the soluble modification 
is obtained by precipitation with an acid or even by extraction 
with carbon disulphide. W. T. K. B. 

Action of Selenium Oxychloride on Various Metals and 
Metallic Oxides. Ward L. Ray (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
2090 — 2094). — Selenium oxychloride reacts with metallic copper at 
the ordinary temperature, forming a black substance which is a 
mixture of cuprous and cupric selenides. On continued action, 
the selenides are converted into anhydrous cupric chloride: — 
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3Cu +4SeOCl2= SCuClg +2Se02 +Se2Cl2. Anhydrous cupric chloride 
reacts with selenium oxychloride to form a green, crystalline acid 
selenite, CuCl2+3Se02=CuSe03,Se02+Se0Cl2. The selenium oxy- 
chloride acts merely as a solvent for cupric chloride and selenium 
dioxide formed by hydrolysis of some of the oxychloride by moist 
air. Silver is changed successively into the selenide and chloride 
by the same reagent. The oxides of copper, silver, lead, nickel, 
cobalt, iron, antimony, bismuth, and tin are converted into chlorides 
by the action of selenium oxychloride and selenium dioxide is 
formed. J. F. S. 

Equation of State for Pure Nitrogen, Gas Phase. Leigh- 
ton jB. SmTH and Robert S. Taylor (J. Amer. Chem. Soc,, 1923, 
45, 2107 — 2124).— The p,v.T, relationship of pure gaseous nitrogen 
has been studied by the isometric method over the temperature 
range 0° to 200° and the pressure range 30 — 300 atms. The Keyes 
€*quation expresses the data obtained within the limits of experi- 
mental error. The equation obtained is Pai»n.=2*92855T/(r-8)— 
1023-03/(1) +0*2954)2, where S==0-18683— 0-3113/t;. The weight of 
a litre of nitrogen at N,T,P, is calculated from the equation of 
state to be 1-2509 g., as compared with the generally accepted 
value, 1*2507 g. The compressibility coefficient at 0° is calculated 
and found to be 0*00061, as compared with 0*00056 from Otto and 
Holborn’s equation and Rayleigh’s work, and 0*00043 and 0*00044 
from Chappius Maverick, respectively. J. P. S. 

Nitrogen Fixation by Means of the Cyanide Process and 
Atomic Stincture. L. Hamburger (Proc, K, Alcad, Wdemch, 
Amsterdam, 1923, 26, 480 — 485). — Fi’om consideration of atomic 
structure, it is deduced that for reactions which occur in the gas 
phase, the relation, critical energy supply /reaction temperature = 
constant, should hold good. For reactions of the type M0=M+O, 
there then exists the relation, ionisation potential of the metal (F)/ 
absolute temperature of reaction (T)=k, This is found to be sub- 
stantially true for the alkali and alkaline-earth metals. For 
reactions between compounds, however, e.gr., MC03=M0+C02, 
the term ionisation potential cannot strictly be employed, because 
the electron which is to be ionised is probably already moving in 
a distorted orbit, so that an amount of energy less by F' than the 
ionisation potential of the free metal will be required to detach 
the electron completely. F' is termed the dislocation potential 
of the compound, and is probably nearly equal to its excitation 
potential (F"). Tt is found that, in accordance with this theory, 
( V - ) JT is practical ly constant for cyanising reactions. H. H. 

The Glow of Phosphorus, and its Extinction by Moist 
Oxygen. Lord Rayleigh {Proc, Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 104, 
322 — 332). — The author has investigated the conffitions determining 
the possibility of detaching the luminosity from a stick of glowing 
phosphorus by a blast of air, a phenomenon previously described 
by L. and E. Bloch (A., 1908, ii, 1032). It was found that the 
velocity of the blast necessary to effect such detachment increased 
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greatly with rise of temperature and decreased greatly with increase 
in the oxygen content of the air blast. Thus at 4^, the necessary 
velocity was increased 1,000 times by an increase of 1% in the 
oxygen content of the air blast employed. When the velocity of 
the blast was 100 cm. per sec. or more, the glow exhibited a 
tendency to cling to certain points at which depressions occurred 
on the phosphorus surface and from which the luminosity spread 
out fanwise. Extinction of the glow by an atmosphere of moist 
oxygen is regarded as the limiting case of slow propagation, and 
arises probably owing to failure of the catalytic action of the 
products of combustion of the phosphorus to effect propagation 
of the glow. Oxygen, present in excess, inhibits such catalytic 
action, possibly by a process of condensation analogous to that 
whereby the motion of ions produced in gaseous combustion is 
reduced. J. S. G. T. 

Cha^e of Realgar into Orpiment and the Analogous 
Behaviour of Arsenic Sulphide Sols. S. S. Bhatnagab and 
B. Lakshman Rao {Kolloid Z., 1923, 23, 159— 164).— It is shown 
that the hydrosulphide-ion, SH', and not the sulphide-ion, S", is 
the active agent in the precipitation of metallic sulphides by 
hydrogen sulphide. The colloidal solutions of sulphides obtained 
in this way can be regarded as solutions of hydrosulphides. When 
a colloidal solution of arsenic sulphide is heated or when hydrogen 
is passed through it so that all the free and combined hydrogen 
sulphide is removed, the formula of the colloidal sulphide is not 
AsgSs, but much more nearly AsgSg or AsS. It is shown that the 
action of heat on a red colloidal solution converts it into a jellow 
sol with the precipitation of sulphur, according to the equation 
AB2S2,xH2S+a:0=As2S3+a:H20+(aj~l)S. When the content of 
combined hydrogen sulphide is small, no sulphur is precipitated. 
The action of li^t and heat consists mainly in the transfotination 
of one variety into the other, and may be represented by the 
equation As282+H2S+0=As2®2>S+®f20- ®y analysis, measure- 
ment of density, and the absorption spectrum, it is showi » to be 
likely that the red variety is identical with realgar and the^^ellow 
precipitate with orpiment, both in colour and in other prope^fes. 

Perborates. Heinrich Menzel (Z. physikal. Chem. :^923, 
105, 402 — 441). — By means of freezing point and electrical aonfiuc- 
tivity measurements at 0°, it is shown that a combination betw^een 
hydrogen peroxide and boric acid in aqueous solution cerinot^ bo 
substantiated, and in consequence the decomposition coiBtanfc of 
perboric acid, -K^=[H202][H3B03]/[H3B03,H202l, must beexce\ed- 
ingly large. The effect of varying quantities oi hydrogen oeroxide 
on the equivalent conductivity of motaborate and borax S3luti0ns 
of Various concentrations has been investigated. It is shewn that 
with increasing concentration of hydrochloric acid and increasing 
additions of hydrogen peroxide the electrical conductivity is con- 
tinuously decreased, which is to be regarded as due to the fornation 
of many additive products with small degree of hydrolysis and small 
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mobility. Cryoscopic measurements with solutions of meta- 
borates and borax in the presence of hydrogen peroxide show 
that the metaborate-ion and the more complioated ions from 
concentrated solutions of borax combine with hydrogen peroxide, 
and in the higher concentrations of metaborates a polymerisation 
of the simpler ions also takes place, since the osmotic concentration 
is smaller than that of the original metaborate solution. By 
means of partition experiments with amyl alcohol, the combination 
of hydrogen peroxide with the motaborate-ion is also demonstrated. 
These results taken together with the freezing-point measurements 
show that in 0*02 — 0*07if metaborate solutions containing hydrogen 
peroxide the simple ion (B02,H202)' is in equilibrium with free meta- 
borate and free hydrogen peroxide, whilst in concentrated solutions, 
polymerisation takes place and more than 1 mol. of hydrogen 
peroxide is combined with a single boron atom. In the case of the 
simple acid, H3B03,H202, and its ion, B02,H202', it is found that 
the decomposition constant of perboric acid bears the same relation 
to the decomposition constant of its ion as the (fissociation constant 
of perboric acid bears to the dissociation constant of boric acid. 
Since free perboric acid is not present to a measurable extent and 
its decomposition constant is very large, an apparent dissociation 
constant for perboric acid can be deduced from the equilibrium 
l^*-t-(B02H202)' HBO2+H2O2, which has the form 

[HlB02,ir202']/[HB02][H202]=J:V» 

niul is equal to the quotient of the true dissociation constant of 
perboric acid and its decomposition constant, and therefore equal 
to the ratio between the dissociation constant of boric acid to the 
d(*composition constant of the perborate-ion. From partition 
experiments, it is found that the decomposition constant, Kzi, 
of the perborate-ion at 0® is 2-4xl0"2, and at 18°, 3-3 XlO"^ from 
Avhich the apparent dissociation constant of perboric acid, K'p 
is calculated to be >1*10"® for 0° and !•? X 10"® for 18°. Indepen- 
dently from the above, colorimetric measurements with dilute 
solutions give as the apparent dissociation constant of perboric 
acid irp£b2xl0"® against the boric acid constant -K^=5*7x lO*"^®. 
Further; colorimetric measurements show that in the more con- 
centrated solutions a greater reduction of alkalinity and af&nity 
takes place, due to the formation of complicated acids, a fact 
which explains the evolution of carbon dioxide from mixtures of 
borax and hydrogen carbonates on the addition of hydrogen 
peroxide. J. F. S. 

Vitreous Carbon. A Special Form of Crystalline Carbon. 

K. A. Hofmann and Curt ROchling (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 2071 — 
2076). — By exposing a heated, chemically inert surface to the 
luminous flame of some aliphatic hydrocarbons or halogenated 
compounds, a deposit of a hard, lustrous, crystaUine form of carbon 
is obtained. The minimum temperature of the surface is 650°, 
and both the nature of the surface and the kind of compound used 
to carburet the gas are important. A steel surface, probably 
owing to the intermediate formation of metallic carbides, gives 
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only a deposit of graphitic carbon, whilst flames of burning benzene 
and naphthalene gave only amorphous, sooty carbon, or, at higher 
temperatures, graphitic carbon. 

The vitreous form of carbon now described has a high density 
(d^=:2'07), is very pure (C=99‘06%, H=0*48%), and has a low 
electrical conductivity — rV Ceylon graphite, and 

§ — I of that of Acheson graphite). It is also very hard, that 
prepared at 900° having a hardness equal to that of quartz, at 
1100° having a hardness equal to that of topaz, whilst that pre- 
pared at 1309° is harder than carborundum. It is considered to 
be a form intermediate between graphite and diamond, and its JC-ray 
spectrum shows characteristic lines of both these forms. H. H. 

Silica. I. Loss of Water of Kaolin and its Behaviour in 
the Solid State towards the Carbonates and the Oxides of 
the Alkaline Eauihs. G. Tammann and W. Pape {Z, aiwrg, 
Chem,, 1923, 127, 43— 67). — Experiments were carried out with 
carefully washed Oschatz earth dried at 150°, and its dehydration 
and the behaviour of the carbonates and the oxides of the alkaline 
earths towards the anhydrous compound AlgOgjSiOa formed and 
towards kaolin were studied. At 550°, kaolin loses water and 
decomposes into alumina and silica, and at 930° the alumina 
undergoes a change. These conclusions are based on the 
following results. After heating at 550°, the alumina of kaolin 
is soluble in acids, further heating at 900° renders pure alumina 
and that of kaolin difficultly soluble in acids. Pure alumina 
evolves heat at 850 — 1060° ; kaolin evolves heat at 930°, the amount 
being proportional to its alumina content. Both alumina and 
kaolin show an increase in density at still higher temperatures, 
and they both lower the dissociation temperature of the alkaline- 
earth carbonates (1 atmosphere by about 220°). W. T. 

Crystal Structure of Potassium Hydrogen Fluoride. 

Richard M. Bozorth (J, Amcr, Chem, Soc., 1923, 45, 2128- - 
2132). — The positions of the potassium and fluorine atoms in 
tetragonal potassium hydrogen fluoride have been determined by 
X-ray photographs. The dimensions of the unit cell are 5*67 x 
5-67 x6-81 A. The structure may be described as an ammonium 
chloride arrangement of potassium atoms and fluorine “ dumb- 
bells,’’ the two atoms of each “ dumb-bell ” lying in a plane 
perpendicular to the tetragonal axis. For the hydrogen atoms, 
there are two possible positions, one of which is in the middle of the 
“ dumb-bell,” forming an HFg'-ion. The distance between potass- 
ium and fluorine atoms is 2-77 A., between two potassium atoms 
3*41 and 4*01 A., and between two fluorine atoms 2*25 A. In the 
case of potassium fluoride, the distance between potassium and 
fluorine is 2*68 A. and between two potassium atoms 3*79 A. The 
complete unit cell contains 4 mols. of potassium hydrogen fluoride. 

J. F. S. 

Saturated Solutions of Potassium and Magnesium 
Sulphate. S. M. Levi (Z. physikal, Chem,, 1923, 106, 93 — 104). 
— Solubility determinations of the system magnesium sulphate- 
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potassium magnesium sulphate have been made at a series of 
temperatures fiom 0® to 37*8°, and a further series for the system 
potassium sulphate-potassium magnesium sulphate for temper- 
atures between 0° and 63*4®. The values interpolated for 26° 
from the present measurements agree with those determined by 
van Klooster (A., 1917, ii, 471). The solubility curve of magnesium 
sulphate for the system potassium sulphate^ouble salt shows a 
sharp break at about 62°, which is not in agreement with the 
dilatometric and tensimetric determinations of the transition point 
of the system potassium sulphate-schonite-leonite determine by 
van’t Hoff as 47*6°. A simple process is described whereby thermo- 
metricaUy the transition points of the systems double salt-ice-less 
^ soluble component, and double salt-both components, may be 
distinguished from one another. J. F. S. 

The Energy Content and Constitution oi the Potassium 
Polythionates. F. Mabtin and L. Metz (Z. anorg, Chem., 1923, 
127, 83 — 100). — ^The heats of formation of potassium di-, tri-, 
tetra-, and penta-thionate, potassium sulphite, and potassium thio- 
sulphate were determined in a Berthelot-Mahler bomb ; to ensure 
complete combustion it was necessary to mix the salt with potassium 
chlorate and magnesium. The heats of formation were found to 
be KgSgOe, Cal.; KgSaOe, 401 Cal.; K2S40e, 393 Cal.; KoSgOe, 
38B CaL ; KgSOg, 273 Cal., and K2S2O3, 283 Cal. Thus the addition 
of solid sulphur to the polythionato is endothermic. The con- 
stitution of these salts is disciugsed from the point of view of 
Werner’s co-ordination theory. They are given a binuclear struc- 
ture — ^the central atom sulphur being assigned a co-ordination 
number equal to 4 and a valency of +6, whilst the co-ordinated 
sulphur atoms have a valency of —2. Pentathionic acid is 
formulated thus : 
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The method of preparation of the salts is given in detail. W. T. 

Mechanism of certain Catalysed Reactions. Carlo San- 
noNNiNi (AUi JR. Accad. JLdncei, 1923, [v], 32, ii, 84 — 88). — Investi- 
gation of the changes occurring in solutions of potassium and 
ammonium hydrogen sulphites in presence of selenium indicates 
that, under certain conditions, the total reaction may be expressed 
by the equation: 4MHSO3 — >- 2M2SO4+SO2+S+2H2O. This 
probably takes place in the three stages, (1) MgSOo+Se — > 
MgSSeOg, (2)M2SSe03+M2S0«+2H2S03— M2SO4 +1128303 +Se+ 
flgO, and (3) MgSsOg — > M2SO4+SO2+S. Thus, the true catalytic 
action of the selenium would cease when only one-half of the total 
sulphuric acid is formed. It is found that, when reprecipitation of 
the selenium occurs in accordance with equation (2), the quantity 
of sulphuric acid present does not correspond exactly with one-half 
of the final amount, and that the latter exceeds what should be 
formed according to equations (1) and (2). These divergences 
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may be attributable to the facts that the end of the initial phase 
cannot be gauged exactly, that the reactions become superposed, 
and that the excess of sulphur dioxide undergoes partial oxidation. 
The quantity of sulphur which separates and that of sulphur dioxide 
not participating in the reaction do not, indeed, correspond exactly 
with those calculable from the above reactions. It is possible 
also that secondary reactions lead to the formation first of seleno- 
ihionate and thiosulphate and afterwards of other polythionates, 
and that the formation and subsequent decomposition of those 
compounds give rise to the divergences mentioned above. 

T, H. 1\ 

Solubility of Sodium Chlorate. Huon Chester Bell (T., 
1923, 123, 2713—2714). 

Stability of Solutions of Alkali Chlorites. G. B. Levi 
and G. Natta {Oazzetta, 1923, 53, 632 — 538; cf. this voL, ii, 767). — 
Solutions of chlorites are not altered at 100®, even when hydrogen 
or oxygen is passed through them. Various finely divided metals 
are, however, capable at even moderately high temperatures of 
exerting a marked catalytic effect on the decomposition of chlorites 
which, in presence of palladium or gold, is expressed by the equa- 
tion 9Na0102=4NaCl+5NaC103+0 (1); this reaction is modified 
by a current of hydrogen to 2NaC102=NaCl+NaC103+0 (2). 
Similar decompositions are produced by platinum and nickel, but 
in these cases the loss of oxygen is greater, although the decom- 
position is less rapid ; the effect of copper is negligible. Decom- 
position of solutions of chlorites in quartz vessels exposed to sun- 
light is accompanied by formation of ozone, which probably results 
also from reaction (1). 

The decomposition of chlorite into chloride and chlorate by 
the agency of catalysts corresponds only partly with that effected 
when the solid salt is heated at 180 — 200°, the loss of oxygen in 
the latter case being very small (A., 1922, ii, 567). T. H. P. 

Stability of Sodium Thiosulphate Solutions. Martin 
Kilpatrick, jun., and Mary L. Kilpatrick (J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 
1923, 45, 2132 — 2135). — The stability of several 0‘01iV^-solutions of 
sodium thiosulphate has been investigated over a period of eight 
months. It is found that freshly boiled redistilled water yields a 
solution of thiosulphate that is more stable than a solution made 
with ordinary laboratory distilled water, ordinary distilled water, 
or redistilled water through which carbon dioxide-free air has been 
bubbled. Carbon dioxide, oxygen, and dilute sodium hydroxide 
have very little effect on the stability of solutions of sodium thio- 
sulphate. The decomposition in these solutions is caused by 
bacteria. J. F. S. 

The Anunines of the Alkali Halides. Wilhelm Biltz and 
Werner Hansen (Z. ,anorg. Chem,, 1923, 127, 1—33).— The 
following compounds were prepared and investigated ; the heats of 
formation in calories and the temperature at which the dissociation 
pressure equals 100 mm. of mercury are given, IjiCl,I^3, 12*4, 
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+70";LiCl,2NHs, 11*5, +44° ; LiOUNHg, 10*7, +23*5° ; LiCl,4NH3, 
8*8, -20*6° ; LiCl,6NH3, 8*0, -44° ; LiBr,NH3, 13*6, +102° ; 
LiBr,2NH3,ll*7, +48°; LiBr,3NH3, 11*1, +33°; LiBr,4NH3, 10*2, 
+20° ; LiBr,5NH3,8 05, -44°; LiBr,6*5NH3, 6*9, -67°; LiI,NH 3 , 
16*0, +169° ; LiI,2NH3, 13*8, +108° ; LiI,3NH3, 12*2, +64° ; 
LiT,4NH3, 11*6, +60*5° ; LiI,5NHe, 8*1, -43° ; LiI,5*5NH3, 7*2, 

-62° ; LiT,7NH3, 7*1, -65° ; NaCl,5NH8, 7*8, -49° ; NaBr,6*25NH3, 
8*45, -31*5 ; NaBr,5*75NH3, 6*95, -66° ; NaI,4*5NH3, 9*4, -3° ; 
Nal,6NH3, 7*5, -52° ; KBr,4NH8, 7*15, -64° ; KT,4NH3, 7*65, 
-46°; KI,6NH3,7*35, -55°; RbBr,3NH3, 7*1, -62°; RbMNHg, 
7*5, —55°. The compound NaCl,2*5NH3 described by Friedrich 
(A., 1921, ii, 503), could not be isolated. The capacity of the 
alkali halides to co-ordinate ammonia increases from csesium to 
lithium and from chlorides to iodides. Methods of investigation 
were as previously described (A., 1922, ii, 59). . W. T. 

The System Ammonium Nitrate-Ammonia. F. Halla 
and K. Hirschko {Z, anorg, Chem., 1923, 127, 137 — 152). — ^Diver’s 
liquid, which is formed by passing ammonia over ammonium nitrate, 
is only stable up to a temperature of 23*7° with a pressure of 1 
atmosphere of ammonia. Above this temperature it exists in a 
metastable condition (supersaturated solution). The system 
ammonia-ammonium 'nitrate forms a simple binary system. The 
rate of absorption ofJ[allotroj[UQ forms of the nitrate were found 
to be the same. W. T. 

Double Decomposition in the Absence of Solvents. IV. 
The Systems Formed by Metallic Nitrates, Chlorates, and 
Halides. A. G. Bergmann (J. Russ, Phys, Chem, Soc,, 1923, 
474 — 492). — ^A number of binary mixtures of salts have been 
investigated by the thermal method. 

A. — Systems with silver nitrate. The system AgN 03 -HgBr 2 
is complex in nature, the liquidus curve showing a maximum in 
the region of 50%, but tliis is probably not due to compound 
formation, as the molten mass solidifies over a large range of 
temperature. TJie mixtures after melting are hygroscopic; they 
are very sensitive to overheating. The system AgNOg-HgClg is 
similar in nature ; the liquidus curve also shows a break in the region 
of 50%, but the mass solidifies even more slowly; the mixtures are 
also hygroscopic. The system AgNOg-Cdla was only partly 
studied, because mixtures containing more than 20% of the latter 
constituent readily underwent decomposition. The eutectic is 
observed in the neighbourhood of 93° and 11% Cdig, the liquidus 
curve is very steep, doubtless owing to the formation of complex 
compounds, but no double decomposition occurs; the crystals 
separating when the melt solidifies are not like the hexagonal plates 
of cadmium iodide. A very similar result is obtained with cadmium 
chloride; the liquidus curves are also very steep. Silver chloride 
and iodide appear to be quite insoluble in cadmium nitrate, either in 
the molten state or in solution. 

On melting silver nitrate with thallium chloride or iodide double 
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decomposition is complete, the two immiscible layers obtained 
consisting of silver halide and thallium nitrate; thallium thus 
behaves in the same way as the alkali metals. The calculated 
thermal effect is —11*2 and —13*57 cal., respectively, and therefore 
favourable to the reaction. 

B. — ^Nitrates of alkalis and ajkaline earths. The nitrates of the 
alkalis and the alkaline-earth group are all partly miscible with mer- 
curic halides in the molten state; here, again, the greater the 
miscibility the less is the negative thermal effect of the double 
decomposition. 

C. — Chlorates. The chlorates of sodium, potassium, and silver 
form two layers when melted with mercuric chloride or iodide, 
but they were not studied in detail ; the thermal effect of double 
decomposition is actually positive. 

The various liquidus curves for systems containing silver nitrate 
are tabulated ; the flattest curves represent systems where double 
decomposition takes place, whilst the steepest denote the formation 
of complexes ; the curves of systems containing chlorides are the 
flattest, those with iodides the steepest. G. A. R. K. 

Chaises between Metals or Metallic Oxides and Carbon. 

Kurt Nischk (Z. Elektrochem,, 1923, 29, 373 — 390). — graphical 
method of representation is described by means of which equilibria 
in ternary and quaternary systems may be plotted. A number of 
metals have been investigated with regard to their affinity for carbon 
in comparison with their affinity for oxygen by melting a mixture of 
the oxide and carbon together. It is shown that when copper is 
added to the mixture a definite percentage of the metal from the 
oxide is found alloyed with the copper ; the percentage depends on 
the affinity of the metal for carbon. Barium and strontium on 
reduction of the oxide passed completely into carbide even in the 
presence of metallic copper. In the case of calcium and magnesium, 
a small amount of these metals was found in the copper. Glucinum 
and aluminium can exist to the extent of several per cent., alloyed 
with copper, in the presence of carbon. Boron, silicon, and titanium 
show a still greater affinity for carbon. Chromium, molybdenum, 
and manganese exhibit a great affinity for carbon, but they can 
exist alloyed with copper in the presence of carbon. The tendency 
to carbide formation decreases with the change in the position of the 
element in the periodic system, from group I to group VIII and in the 
case of cobalt and nickel it is a minimum. Microscopic investigation 
in the case of chromium and molybdenum shows that the carbides 
richest m metal are CrgC and MogC, respectively. Some experiments 
were made with calcium carbide as r^ucing agent ; this substance 
is very useful, since with a suitable addition of fluorspar a completely 
molten mixture is obtained. A method is described whereby 
glucinum, boron, silicon, and titanium can be cheaply alloyed with 
copper. Photomicrographs of sections of the reaction mixtures and 
copper alloys are uicluded in the paper,. J. F. S. 

Calcium Carbonate Hexahydrate. John Edwin Mackenzie 
(T., 1923, 123, 2409—2417). 
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Tbe Solubility and Hydrolysis of Calcium Carbonate. 

H. 0. Askew (Trans, New Zealand Inst., 1923, 64, 791 — 796). — ^Tbe 
solubility of calcite in gas-free water at 25° in a closed vessel is 
13-4 Xl 0 “® g.-mols. per litre. The presence of traces of carbon 
dioxide exerts a considerable influence on th^ solubility, the mean 
value found when using ordinary distilled water being 19*6x10“® 
g.-mols. per litre. The solubility is affected, apparently in an 
irregular manner, by the presence of other salts. In the measure- 
ment of hydrolysis, the velocity -constant method was not successful 
and some unknown factor seemed to affect electromotive force 
measurements, so that trustworthy values were not obtained. 

H. J. E. 

The Dissociation of Dolomite. Cecil S. Garnett {Min, 
Mdg,, 1 923, 20, 54 — 59). — ^The statement that dolomite [CaMg(C 03 ) 2 ] 
when heated first breaks down with magnesium* oxide and calcium 
carbonate (MgO+CaCOa) is not confirmed. White, crystalline 
dolomite-rock from Steetley near Worksop (whioh gave on analysis 
CaO 30*4, MgO 21*4, COg 47*6, SiOg 0*16, AI 2 O 3 0*09, FcO 0*41%) 
was heated in a flask through which passed a current of air, and the 
carbon dioxide evolved was absorbed in potassium hydroxide 
solution. A selection of the observed values is : 

.Temp 350° 550° 650° 760° 805° 830° 898° 

COa%-— 901 0-42 2-21 19*6 33-1 44*8 47*6 

The presence of free calcium oxide was established after dis- 

sociation had only commenced. The rock fragments suffered no 
contraction in volume by the heating. Grecian magnesite (MgCOs) 
heated under the same conditions lost 0*84% CO 2 at 500® ; dis- 
sociation was vigorous from 540® and complete below 650®. Arti- 
ficially prepared magnesium carbonate (“ magnesia alba ”) lost 
0*72% CO 2 at 250®; dissociation was appreciable at 300° and 
complete at about 430®. L. J. S. 

The Conversion of Calcium Phosphates into Chloro- 

derivatives of Phosphorus by Means of Sulphur Chloride. 

P. P. Budnikov and E. A. Shilov (J. 80 c. Chem. Ind.y 1923, 42, 
378t). — Calcium phosphates may be converted almost quantitatively 
into phosphorus trichloride by heating them at 1 , 000 ® with sulphur 
chloride and a catalyst. Suitable catalysts are silica or coal, 
separately or together. It is advisable to convert calcium ortho- 
phosphate into the raetaphosphate before heating with sulphur 
chloride. H. H. 

Allotropy of Zinc. L. Losana {Ouzzetta, 1923, 53, 539 — 
545). — ^Measurements of the variation with temperature of the 
cubical expansion of zinc indicate the existence at 176® and 320® 
of singular points which indicate with certainty the occurrence of 
allotropic transformations. When the temperature variations are 
measured, in comparison with those of a substance exhibiting no 
allotropic changes, by means of highly sensitive thermo-electric 
couples, small but distinct divergences are observed at 173® and 323®. 
The mean values found for these transformation points are 174® and 
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322° for the a- to p- and P- to y-changes, respectively. If the zinc 
contains traces of iron or tin, the former of these points is not 
observed, whereas when cadmium is present the distance between 
the two points is considerably diminished. Between —150° and 
the ordinaiy temperature, no anomaly occurs except a change in the 
direction of the thermal curve at about —80° which is too slight to 
justify the assumption of an allotropic transformation. T. H. P. 

Use of Mercury in the Purification of Zinc Sulphate 
Solutions. Samuel Field and William E. Harris {Trans, Amer, 
Elecirochem, 8oc, [advance copy], 1923, 269 — 293). — ^The need 
for zinc sulphate solutions of a high degree of purity in the electro- 
lytic zinc industry is explained and the advantages of a pure salt 
are pointed out. The use of mercury as a purification agent is 
based on the overvoltage of mercury against hydrogen; this is 
discussed in detail. By amalgamating finely divided negative 
metals, such as zinc and aluminium, complete purification can be 
readily and economically eflFected even in strongly acid solutions. 
The mercury is added to the zinc liquors as mercuric sulphate, 
followed by zinc powder or zinc blue. The impurities are eliminated 
in preference to the hydrogen of the acid added. Economy of zinc 
is thus effected, and the method becomes applicable also lor cases 
in which high acid content would prohibit purification owing to 
high consumption of zinc. J. F. S. 

Attempted Separation of the Isotopes of Lead. The 
Atomic Weight of Lead. 0. Honigschmid and M. Steinheil 
(J5er., 1923, 56, [B], 1831 — 1837). — ^Lead chloride was fractionally 
^stilled in a high vacuum by Brdnstedt and von Hevesy, and the 
end fractions were submitted to the authors for atomic-weight 
determiimtions. The samples were fused and distiUed in quartz 
apparatus in a current of hydrogen chloride before analysis, which 
was carried out nephelometrically against pure silver dissolved 
in nitric acid in order to determine the ratios PbClg : 2Ag and 
PbClg : 2AgCl. The result for the more volatile fraction (mean of 
ten) was Pb=207*229it;0*003, and for the less volatile fraction 
(mean of ten) Pb = 207*236 ^0-003. This difference is too small, 
in the authors’ opinion, to warrant any claim for separation, arul 
they suggest the value Pb==*207*23 for ordinary lead. H. H. 

Atomic Weight of Uranium-lead. 0. Honigschmid and 
L. Birckenbaoh (J5er., 1923, 56, fJ5], 1837 — 1839; cf. preceding 
abstract). — ^The atomic weight of lead from Upper Katanga in tin' 
Belgian Congo was determined by the method described in the 
preceding abstract. The mean of three determinations gave 
Pb==206*048, whence the authors conclude this to be pure uranium- 
lead. H. H. 

Double Decomposition in the Absence of Solvents. III. 
The Ssrstems Thallium Nitrate : Mercuric Chloride and 
Bromide. A. 6 . Bbrgmann, T. A. Henke, and F. M. TsaIkin 
(j/. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc,, 1923, 54, 466-^73; cf. this voL, 
ii, 668). — In continuation of previous work, the above systems have 
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now been examined and the results were found to confirm the 
theoretical conclusions already expressed ; no double decomposition 
is observed. Thallium nitrate forms an equimolecular compound 
with mercuric bromide, melting at 162° ; there is, in addition, an 
eutectic at 146° and 30% of mercuric bromide; the cooling curves 
are, otherwise, of simple type. With mercuric chloride (m. p, 
282®, rhombic), thallium nitrate forms two compounds, 

TlNO,,HgCl2, 

and 2 TlN 03 ,HgClo. The transition points observed in this system 
are the eutectic of the latter compound and thallium nitrate, corre- 
sponding with 12-8% of mercuric chloride and 176°; the melting 
point of the compound 2TlN08,HgCl2 at 195° ; another eutectic 
at 192° and 37.% of mercuric chloride; the melting point of the 
equimolecular compound at 202‘5° and the eutectic formed by 
this compound and mercuric chloride at 197°. No solid solutions 
appear to be formed. The equimolecular conipound crystallises 
not unlike thallium nitrate, but the crystals are better defined, 
whilst the comix)und 2 TlN 03 ,HgClo forms distinctive long needles. 

G. A. R. K. 

Reduction of Copper Oxide by Carbon Monoxide and the 
Catalytic Oxidation of Carbon Monoxide in the Presence 
of Copper and Copper Oxide. Howabd Algernon Jones and 
JtfoGH Stott Taylor (J. Physical Chem.^ 1923, 27, 623 — 651). — 
The reduction of copper oxide by carbon monoxide has been 
investigated under varying conditions. It is shown that the 
process is autocatalytic, copper being the auto-catalyst, the reduc- 
tion occurring at the copper-copper oxide interface. The retarding 
effects of carbon dioxide and oxygen on the primary reaction of 
the reduction process, that is, the formation of copper nuclei, are 
pointed out. The mechanism for the combination of carbon 
monoxido-oxygen mixtures over copper oxide is shown to be 
alternate reduction and oxidation of the copper oxide. The 
mechanism for the combination of carbon monoxido-oxygen 
mixtures over copper is shown to be the oxidation of an adsorbed 
layer of carbon monoxide. It is shown that oxygen is a “per- 
manent poison ” in the combination of carbon monoxide with 
oxygen over copper. J, F. S. 

Cupric Oxide Jellies. Harry B. Weiser (J, Physical Chcm.y 
1923, 27, 686 — 691). — Hydrated cupric oxide jellies are formed 
when a suitable concentration of colloidal oxide is precipitated 
at a suitable rate. The desired conditions may be reali^d by 
adding ammonia to cupric acetate in the presence of a small amount 
of sulphate and allowing the colloidal solution to precipitate 
sjiontaneously. Jellies are not formed by adding ammonia to 
cupric acetate alone, since a colloid of suitable concentration 
cannot be prepared in this way. J. F. S. 

Baskerville and Catlett’s Lanthanates. Ferruccio Zam- 
BONiNi and Guido Carobbi (Atti R. Acmd. Lincei, 1923, [v], 32, 
ii, 53 — ^59). — ^In criticising the work of Baskerville and Catlett 
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(A., 1904, ii, 260), the authors point out that the resemblance 
between lanthanum and aluminium is slight and quite insufficient 
to suggest the existence of lanthanum compounds corresponding 
with the aluminates; unlike aluminium, which is markedly 
amphoteric, lanthanum shows very distinct basic properties. The 
supTOsed compound, Na2La407, is shown to be a mixture of 
laudanum oxide, various indefinite substances, and the double 
carbonate, La2(C03)3,Na2C03,12H20, the last being formed by the 
action of water on the product obtained when lanthanum oxide 
is fused with sodium carbonate. The other compounds obtained 
by Baskerville and Catlett by heating lanthanum oxide with 
metallic hydroxides on a water-bath, namely, NaH9La50i5,4H20, 
LiH9La30i5,2H20, KH9LaioOi5,16HoO, and Ba(H9La50i5)<>, arc 
composed of lanthanum oxide and hydroxide, together with the 
hydroxide and carbonate of the alkali or alkaline-earth metal ; 
the first two of these compounds may contain also lanthanum 
carbonate, and double carbonates likewise may be present, although 
the protracted digestion on the water-bath would probably com- 
pletely destroy them. T. H. P. 

Ternary Alloys of Aluminium, Zinc, and Tin. L. Losana 
and E. Carozzi (Oazzetta, 1923, 53, 546—554). — This work was 
completed before the publication of that of Crepaz (this voL, ii, 641). 

The metals employed contained, respectively, 99*83% of alumin- 
ium, 99*92 % of zinc, and 99*92 % of tin. For the system aluminium- 
tin, a few melting-point estimations were made in the region between 
0 and 10% of aluminium, the results obtained differing only slightly 
from those of Heycock and Neville (T,, 1890, 57, 376) and of 
Gwyer (A., 1906, ii, 544). Similarly for the system aluminium- 
zinc, the few values found agree well with Rosenhain and Arch- 
butt’s complete investigation (A., 1911, ii, 895). 

In the ternary system, the eutectic contains 1*46% of aluminium, 
10*37 % of zinc, and 88*17 % of tin, melts at 194°, and is characterised 
clearly by the maximum time of crystallisation with respect to 
the other alloys. Aluminium and zinc form solid solutions over 
a moderately wide region of the diagram, the mixed crystals 
exhibiting distinct transformations at tempuraturos varying with 
the proportion of aluminium present; the same happens when a 
little tin is present. Alloys containing high percentages of zinc 
show a transformation point corresponding with the passage from 
the third to the second form of this metal, but the thermal change 
is very slight and difficult to detect. Of greater magnitude, although 
not very distinct, is the variation due to the change from the third 
to the second modification of the tin. In no case is the point of 
transformation of P- to a-zinc detectable. T. H. P. 

An Example of Polymorphism in an Intermetallic Com- 
pound. David Stockdalb (Trans, Faraday Soc,, 1923, 19, 
136 — 139). — Evidence is given, from an examination of the equi- 
librium curves and of the microstructure of aluminium-copper 
alloys, for the existence of the compound CU2AI containing 17*6% 
A1 and melting at 1016°, but unstable above 1016°, On cooling 
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alloys containing 14 to 21% of aluminium an arrest point occurs 
between 875° and 770° and is at the maximum in the alloy con- 
taining 17*8% of aluminium, corresponding with CujAl. Addition 
of copper lowers this point considerably, and addition of aluminium 
slightly. No micrographical change takes place on cooling through 
the arrest point ; it is therefore probable that the heat evolution 
or absorption is due to a change in the arrangement of the atoms 
or molecules in the compound CugAl itself, f.c., to a polymorphic 
transformation [cf. J,S.CJ., 1923, 656a]. A. R. P. 

Iron Carbide. Fkanz Wevee (Mitt. Kaiser Wilh.-Inst. Eisen- 
forsch.y 1922, 4, 67 — 80; from Chem. Zentr.y 1923, iii, 187). — By 
X-ray analysis it is shown that the forms of cementite shown in 
the iron-carbon thermal dia^am are not distinguishable by their 
lattice structure. Iron carbide, FcjjC, crystallises in a rhombic 
lattice denoted by the quadratic form sin^^/2=0-0464a:2^0*0367y2-j- 
0'020822. The ^ge lengths are a=4*481 A., 6=5*0^ A.; c= 
6-708 A. The density is calculated therefrom as 7*82. Data by 
the Debye-Scherrer method above 210° show that the magnetic 
transformation is not associated with a change in the type of lattice. 
The quadratic form is expressed by sin^^/2=0-0466r2+0*0362^24- 
0*020322. The edge lengths are a=4*52 A. ; 5=6*08 A. ; c=6*77 A. 

G. W. R. 

The Acid Decomposition of Metallograpbically Defined 
Iron and Manganese Carbide Alloys. R. Schenck, J. Giesen, 
and Fe. Waltee (Z. amrg. Chem.y 1923, 127, 101 — 122). — ^The 
alloys (iron-carbon and iron-manganese-carbon) were dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, and the hydrocarbons evolved identified by (1) 
bromination, (2) condensation by liquid air, and (3) absorption 
by charcoal. In the case of the iron-carbon alloyB and those oi low 
manganese content, the chief gaseous products are propylene, 
A^-butylene, ethylene, the higher olefines, methane, and ethane. In 
the case of the iron-manganese carbon alloys rich in manganese, 
the chief product is octene; some still higher olefines were also 
found, but ethane and ethylene could not be detected. Quantitative 
results are given. W. T. 

Chlorites of certain Cobaltammines. G. R. Levi ( AUi '^ R , 
Accad. Liweiy 1923, [v], 32,i, 623 — 626). — Hexanirninecobalt chloritey 
[Co(NH 3)0](C1O3)2,H2O, prepared from the lutco-chlorite and silver 
chlorite, forms slender, orange-yellow needles, explodes on percussion 
and, when treated in solution with cupric chloride, yields the double 
salt, [Co(NH3)3]Cl3,CuCL. 

CMoropentamminecobalt chlorite, [Co(NH 3)5C1](C102)2, obtained 
similarly, gradually emits chlorous vapours, and is exploded when 
struck, but gives no double compound with cupric chloride. Aquo- 
pentamminecobalt chlorite, obtainable in solution, cannot be 
isolated in the solid form. 

A table is given showing all the chlorites, numbering 34, now 
known. According to the results as yet obtained, there exists but 
little analogy between chlorites and nitrites. 
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The solubilities of barium, lead, and silver chlorites have been 
measured. At 0®, 100 g. of solution contain 30*6, 0*035, and 0*17 g. 
respectively, and at 1M°, 44*7, 0*41, and 2*11 g., respectively, of 
these salts. T. H. P. 


Nickel Sulphide. Fbitz Ephraim (Ber,, 1923, 56, [5], 1885 — 
1886; cf. this vol., ii, 423). — ^Nickel sulphide is readily soluble in 
yellow ammonium polysulphide solution, but much less soluble 
in colourless ammonium sulphide. By analogy with copper sulphide, 
of which the same is true, which forms the rod ammonium copper 
tctrasulphide, it was thought that a similar compound might exist 
in the case of nickel. Nickel sulphate was added to a solution of 
ammonium polysulphides in an air-tight flask, and after some days 
a considerable quantity of a black, crystalline substance of com- 
position intermediate between (NH 4 )NiS 4 and (NH 4 )NiS 5 was 
deposited. Salts of cobalt, iron, zinc, manganese, and cadmium 
did not give similar compounds. H. H. 


0 

Density Measurements of some Simple and Coximlex 
Salts of Nickel and Cobalt. Wilhelm Biltz and Erwin Birk 
(Z. anorg, Chem.t 1923, 127, 34 — 42). — The lattice structure of 
hexamminenickelous chloride has been measured by Scherrer 
(A., 1922, ii, 514) ; the lattice constants of the hexammines of the 
nickel group can bo calculated from their densities, assuming that 
their structures are the same. The following values iot the densities 
were obtained, high boiling fractions of petroleum (d=0*7975 — 
0*7998) being used as the pyknometer liquid. NiCl 2 sublimed 
3*521, NiClg (prepared from the hexammine) 3*508. NiBrg sublimed 
5*098, BiBrg (prepared from the hexammine) 5*042. Nilg (prepared 
from the hexammine) 5*834. CoCL 3*367. CoBfo 4*849. Col 
5*584. ' 

2*113. 


[Ni(NH3)8]Cl2 1*468. [Ni(NH3)6]Br2 1*889. [Ni(NH3) 
:Co(NH 3 ) 6 ]Cl 2 1*479. [Co(NH 3 ) 6 ]Br 2 (prepared by tl 


2*096. 

2*746. 


wet method) 1*871, (prepared by the dry method) 1*879. 


[Co(NH2)e]Cl3 1*710. [Co(NH3)e]Br3 2*340. 

Agreements with previous determinations arc not good. 


:Co(NH3)e. 

:Co(NH3)e: 


2 

He 

Ho 


The method of preparation of the salts is given in detail. W. T. 


The Lattice Structure, Directions of Slip, and Slip Planes 
of White Tin. H. Mark and M. Polanyi (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 
76 — ^96). — ^The authors find that the phenomena associated with the 
extension of a single crystal of tin are analogous to those exhibited 
under similar conditions, by a single crystal of zinc (ibid,, 1922, 
12, 58). White tin crystallises in the ditetragonal-bipyramidal 
system, space group The lengths of the axes of the crystal 
structure are respectively a 6*84 A., c 3*16 A., and the elementary cell 
contains four atoms. Slipping occurred in the directions [100], 
[101], and [111]. Of these directions, [100] occurred most frequently, 
and [111] only at a high temperature. The slip planes were repre- 
sented by (110) and (100), the former occurring more frequently 
(8 : 3) than the latter. J. S. G. T» 
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Preparation of Coarsely Crystalline, Anhydroue Titanium 
Triduoride, and the Mechanism ol the Redaction of Titanium 
Tetrachloride hy Means of Hjrdrogen. Fbibdbioh Mbybb, 
Alfbed Baubb, and Richabd Schmidt 1923, 66, [B], 1908 — 
1914 ; cf. A., 1912, ii, 1061). — ^The two requiremente for the success- 
ful preparation of coarsely crystalline titanium trichloride by 
reduction of the tetrachloride are, first, a steep temperature gradient 
to ensure rapid cooling, and secondly, the depression of the hydrogen 
chloride concentration. The first condition is best secured by using 
a non-conducting (quartz) tube of narrow bore, with air cooling 
at the receiver end. The second is attained most easily by the 
addition of metallic titanium to the reaction mixture. It is shown 
that the reduction is not direct, but that three reactions, TiCl 4 +H 2 = 
TiCl2+2HCl ; TiCl2+TiCl4=2TiCl8 ; 2TiCl3+2HCl=2TiCl4+H2, 
may proceed simultaneously. H. H. 

The Chemistry of Hafnium. G. von Sevesy {Chemistry 
and Industry, 1923, 42, 929 — 930). — ^The natural oxides of zirconium, 
such as baddeleyite, contain only 1% or 2% of tiie new element No. 
72, hafnium, whilst the common zirconium minerals, such as zircon, 
contain up to 7 % . The minerals richest in hafnium are the secondaiy 
zirconium minerals alvite, cyrtolith, naegeite, and malakon, which 
may 3 deld zirconium containing up to 30% of hafnium. The hafnium 
cpntcnt of a specimen or preparation is determined by comparing 
the intensity of X-ray lines due to hafciium with the intensity of the 
line due to a known quantity of the neighbouring element No. 73 
(tantalum) added to the specimen. Separation of hafnium from 
zirconium is accomplished through the different solubilities of their 
corresponding salts and the different basicity of their oxides. Zircon- 
ium potassium fluoride has a solubility of 2*6% at 20®, hafnium 
potassium fluoride nearly 3*0%. Hafedum ammonium fluoride 
forms prismatic, pseudo-hexagonal crystals. Hafnium ammonium 
oxalate and hafnium ammonium sulphate are more soluble than the 
corresponding zirconium salts, whilst, of the oxychlorides, that of 
hafnium is the less soluble. Hafnium is more basic than zirconium, 
and consequently when the latter ia precipitated as a basic salt 
hafnium accumulates in solution. Concentrated preparations of 
hafnium are purified from zirconium by dissolving the oxychloride 
in alcohol and adding ether, when the basic salt, Zr208Cl2,5H20, is 
precipitated; this is less soluble than the corresponding hamium 
compound. The properties of hafnium are in every way much 
closer to those of zirconium than to those of thorium. In several 
cases, the solubility of a hafnium compound is greater than that 
of the corresponding zirconium or thorium compound. E. H. R. 

Germanium. VL Metallic Germanium. Reduction of 
Germanium Oxide. Preparation of Fused Germanium. 
Physical and Chemical Properties. P. M. Dennis, Kathabina 
M. Tbessleb, and F. E. Hanoe («/. Amer. Chem* Soc,, 1923, 46, 
2033 — ^2047 ; cf. this vol., ii, 670).»— Germanium dioxide may be 
dehydrated by heating at 960® for three hours ; the product is not 
volatile at 1,250® and is not hygroscopic. Germanium dioxide may 

VOL. cxxiv. ii. 28 
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bo reduced to the metal by the alumino-thermio method, but the 
metal obtained constitutes a yield of only 61%, and there is a big 
loss of germanium dioxide by volatilisation. Small quantities of 
germanium dioxide (2 g.) may be reduced completely to the metal, 
in the form of a grey powder, by heating for two hours at 640° in a 
current of hydrogen, and there is no loss of material as hydride. 
But if larger quantities (10 — 14 g.) are employed, the yield is always 
below the theoretical quantity, and a black deposit shading off to 
brown and yellow appears in the colder parts of the tube. Coherent 
germanium is best prepared from the powder by fusion with sodium 
chloride at 980 — 1,000° for thirty minutes. In this way, about 
96% of the powder is recovered as a single, lustrous button; the 
residue remains with the flux as sodium germanate. Fusion with 
sodium sulphate gave only a 73*8% 3 deld, the residue of the german- 
ium being present as sulphide, due to reduction of the sodium 
sulphate. Borax also proved to be an unsuitable flux. Metallic 
germanium which is quite free from oxide does not lose weight when 
heated in highly purified hydrogen to temperatures not exceeding 
800°, but volatilisation of germanium does take place when hydrogen 
is passed over the molten metal. Pure germanium melts at 958*5°. 
Germanium expands on solidification and gives rise to protuberances 
on the buttons as it cools. It has dj% 5*35, which compares favour- 
ably with the value 5*36 calculated from X-ray analysis. German- 
ium is extremely brittle, and has a hardness between that of adularia 
and that of epidote, about 6*25. Germanium crystallises in 
elongated crystals bounded in some cases by octahedral faces and 
often covered with dendritic branches. Some of the crystals 
obtained were 3 cm. long. The thermo-electric power of germanium 
is a linear function of the temperature, and the electrical resistance 
is an exponential fimction of the form log jR=log.4 + ar-f Q/iT, 
except over the range 100° to 600°, where an inversion takes place. 
More exact examination shows that germanium passes through a 
gradual molecular inversion with two or more modifications between 
117° and 560°. When heated at 730° in oxygen, germanium is incom- 
pletely oxidised to a mixture of germanous oxide and germanium 
dioxide ; at higher temperatures the lower oxide volatilises, so that 
it is impossible to oxidise germanium completely in oxygen. Ger- 
manium is not attacked by hydrogen sulphide at temperatures 
below 200°, and the action of the gas is comparatively slight imtil 
the hydrogen sulphide commences to dissociate. The reaction 
then becomes one between germanium and sulphur, with the form- 
ation of germanous sulphide. Sulphur dioxide acts on crystallised 
germanium at temperatures a little below 500°; the reaction 
becomes rapid between 510° and 530°, with the formation of the 
dioxide and disulphide of germanium. At the ordinary temperature 
and at 90°, germanium is not attacked by water, 50% sodium 
hydroxide solution, 1 : 1 -hydrochloric acid, concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, or 1 : 1-sulphuric acid. It is sli^tly tarnished by 10% sodium 
hydroxide, both cold and warm. Dilute nitric acid oxidises it 
superficially to the dioxide, but the concentrated acid, beyond 
darkening the surface slightly, had no other action. Cbnoentrated 
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Bolphuric acid has no action at the ordinary temperature, and only 
a very slight action at 90°. Hydrofluoric acid, 19^, has only 
slight action, but 3% hydrogen peroxide slowly converts the metal 
into the dioxide and oissolves it. Metallic germanium dissolves 
rapidly in molten potassium hydroxide, sodium hydroxide, sodium 
carbonate, potassium nitrate, and sodium peroxide; it dissolves 
slowly in molten potassium hydrogen sulphate and potassium 
chlorate, and is not attacked by molten potassium cyanide. 
Attempte to prepare germanium carbide were without success. 

J. F. S. 

Hydrosol of Vanadium Pentoxide. A. Dumanski {KoUoid 
2f., 1923, 23, 147 — 169). — ^The methods of preparation and the 
properties of vanadium pentoxide hydrosol have been investigated. 
It is shown that the hydrosol as well as solutions of vanadium 
pentoxide yield the ions of hexavanadic acid. Electrical conduc- 
tivity measurements indicate a gradual hydrolysis of the pentoxide 
hydrosols on dilution with water. This hydrolysis is confirmed by 
measurements on the absorption of light. The colloidal particles 
of vanadium pentoxide are negatively charged and are very small, 
so small as to be indistiuguidiable in the ultramicroscope. The 
sol is coagulated by electrol;^es and the positive ion of the electrolyte 
is adsorbed. The adsorption compounds thus obtained pass, on 
keeping, into ordinary chemical compounds. Determinations 
of the depression of the freezing point indicate that the colloidal 
particles are not very large, and from these measurements the 
equivalent of the colloidal particle is deduced as approximately 
1,000. The colloidal particles are given a formula of the type 
[H3Ve0i7,(y206),J' or [H2Ve0i7,(V206)n]". Starting from the value 
of the equivalent as 1,000, the second of these formulse in which 
n=5 is obtained, namely, [H2Ve0i7,(V205)5]". The double refrac- 
tion of the sol increases with its age and with the formation of a 
turbidity in the sol. The gels of this colloid consist of orientated 
particles, which exhibit double refraction when they are still. 
Vanadium pentoxide sol on reduction furnishes the sols of lower 
oxides of vanadium. These sols are all charged negatively. J. F. S. 

Atomic Weight of Antimony from Difierent Sources. I. 

Sheikh D. Muzaitar (J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1923, 45, 2009 — ^2013). 
— ^An account of preliminary determinations of the atomic weight 
of antimony obtained from stibnite from various sources. The 
experiments cover material obtained from Peru, Bolivia, Borneo, 
and Hungary. The antimony from all samples was purified by the 
same method and converted into the trichloride and the ratio 
between antimony trichloride and potassium bromate determined 
by titration. The reaction between the two substances is given 
^ the equation 3SbCl3+KBr03+6HCl=3SbCl5+KBr+3H20. 
The following results were obtained: Hungarian material, Sb=. 
121*144 (7 expts.), Borneo material Sb=121‘563 (7 expts.), 
Peruvian material, Sb=121*720 (7 expts.), and Bolivian material, 
Sb=122*374 (11 expts.). Each set of results is remarkably con- 
cordant. The author is of the opinion that the present results point 

28—2 
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to the ocourrenoe of a different distribution of the isotopes d 
antimony in the different stibnites. J* F, S. 

The Hydrates of Antimony Pentoxide. Gebhabdt Jakdeb 
and Abthub Simon (Z. anorg, Chem., 1923, 127, 68 — 82). — ^Hydrates 
of antimony pentoxide were prepared by three methods, (1) the 
hydrolysis of the pentachloride atO — 1°, t2) hydrolysis at 100*^, (3) 
oxidation of the tnohloride by concentrated nitric acid and hydrolysis 
of the product at 60®. The products were dried on porous plates 
in the air, and were found to contain (1) 30*57, (2) 9’97, (3) 7^91 
mols. of water to 1 mol. of the pentoxide. After drying over 
sulphuric acid, the water contents were (1) 3*68, (2) 2*17, (3) 0*60 
mols. per mol. Sb 205 . Drying at 105® reduced the molecules 6f 
water per moL of the pentoxide to (1) 2*43, (2) 1*02, (3) 0*45. 
The behaviour of the three hydrates towards alkali and phosphoric 
acid was investigated, and their vapour tension isotherms were 
measured. Results indicate that no definite hydrates were formed^ 
but that gels were present, the behaviour of which depend on grain 
size, which varies with the method of preparation (of. stannic acid, 
Mecklenburgh, A., 1914, ii, 529). Alcogels of the pentoxide 
were also prepared, and these were de-alcoholated by placing 
them over glycerol; the curves of de-alcoholation were similar 
to those of dehydration. The pentoxide was also able to take up 
benzene when kept in an atmosphere of the latter. W. T. 

Bismuth Reduced by Dextrose. H. Cousin («7. Pharm. 
Chim,, 1923, [vii], 28, 179 — 181). — ^The black precipitate produced 
by the action of dextrose on a bismuth salt in presence of alkali was 
found on analysis to contain different amounts of bismuth, the 
percentage of the metal present increasing with the proportion of 
dextrose and sodium hydroxide used in the reaction. By adding 
a large excess of dextrose, the reaction may be utilised as a means 
of estimating bismuth, but the author does not recommend the 
method. H. J. E. 

Electrical Conductivity and the Chemical Constitution of 
Alloys. IL The System Bismuth-Thallium. W. Guebtleb 
and A. Schulze (Z. phyaikaL Chem,, 1923, 106, 1 — 17 ; cf . this vol., 
ii, 418). — ^The electrical conductivity of alloys of thallium and 
bismuth has been determined at 80® and 180®. The results confirm 
the condition diagram of this system obtained by other methods 
and make additions to the diagram. J. P. S. 

Heterogeneous Equilibrium Produced by the Hydrolysis 
of Bismuth Chloride. Kabl Jellinee and Walthbb KOhn 
(Z. physikal. Chem,, 1923, 105, 337 — 355). — ^The equilibrium set 
up when various quantities of water are added to solutions of bismuth 
sesquioxide in hydrochloric acid has been examined by estimating 
the quantity of bismuth and hydrochloric acid left in solution after 
the addition of definite amounts of water. The solubility curve 
of the ternary system bismuth sesquioxide-hydrochloric acid-water 
has been determined, and it is shown that in certain concentrations 
the oxychloride, BiOCl, constitutes the solid phase, whilst in others 
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the hydroxide, Bi( 0 H) 3 , ie the solid phase. In alkaline solution, 
the oxychloride passes quantitatively into the hydroxide. The 
bismuth normal potential has been measured and the value +0*266 
volt found in terms of the normal hydrogen electrode. The 
hydrogen-, chlorine-, and bismuth-ion concentrations have been 
determined for solutions of hydrochloric acid saturated with the 
oxychloride and by means of these results the law of mass action 
has been shown to be true for the reaction Bi^^+HgO+Cr 
BiOCl+2H*. The results make it probable that complex chloro- 
bismuthic acids exist. Modified analytical methods have been 
deduced for the estimation of bismuth and chlorine in solutions of 
i)ismuth chloride. In the case of the estimation of bismuth the 
modification consists in precipitating as sulphide, filtering on a 
Gooch crucible, washing with acidifi^ water, and drying at 110°, 
The free sulphur is then removed by placing the crucible in a furnace 
at 260 — 300° and heating for thirty minutes in a current of carbon 
dioxide. The results are accurate to 0*2%. J. P. S. 

The Supposed Volatility of Tantalic Acid with Hydro- 
fluoric Acid. Some Tantalum Compounds. Otto Hahn 
and Kabl F. Puetter {Z, anorg, Chem., 1923, 127, 163 — 168). 
— Pure tantalic acid was prepared by the oxidation of the element 
in a stream of oxygen, and it was found to be non-volatile. Hydro- 
fluoric acid solutions of pure tantalic acid on evaporation undergo 
hydrolysis; the residue shows no volatility on heating. Com- 
mercial tantalic acid loses weight on heating ; this is due to the 
alkali which it contains. The higher the alkali content the greater 
is the volatility. The following new crystalline compounds were 
prepared : tantalum hydrogen fluoride^ HFjTaPgjeHjO ; barium 
tantalum fluoride, 3BaF2,2TaF5 ; monamimnium tantalum fluoride, 
NH 4 F 2 ,TaF 5 . Heating barium tantalum fluoride is a convenient 
method for the preparation of pure tantalum pentafluoride. W. T. 

Platinum Oxide as a Catalyst in the Reduction of Organic 
Compounds. III. Preparation and Properties of the Oxide 
of Platinum obtained by the Fusion of Chloroplatinic Acid 
with Sodium Nitrate. Roger Adams and R. L. Shriner (J. 
Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1923, 45, 2171 — ^2179; cf. Voorhees and Adams, 
A., 1922, ii, 658; Carothers and Adams, this voL, ii, 310). — ^The 
fusion of sodium nitrate and chloroplatinic acid has been carried 
out at temperatures between 310° and 700°. The various samples 
of platinum oxide are tested as catalysts as follows. Maleic acid 
(20 g.) or benzaldehyde (20 g.) is dissolved in 160 c.o. of 95% alcohol. 
To the benzaldehyde solution, 1 c.o. of O’OOOlif -ferrous chloride 
solution is added (Carothers and Adams, loc, cit.). The solutions 
are then reduced as previously described, using 0*25 g. of catalyst, 
and the time elapsing before reduction commences and the time 
taken for complete reduction are noted. The period of reduction is 
least when the catalyst has been prepared at about 660°, according 
to the benzaldehyde test, 400 — i^°, as shown by the reduction 
of maleic acid. The best temperature is certainly about 500°. 

Analyses of the oxide agree with the formula Pt02,H20. The 
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oompound is amorphous ; if produced at comparatively low tempera- 
tures, it is a very light brown, but this colour deepens as the fusion 
temperature is increased. The oxide dissolves only slightly in hot 
aqua regia, or in boiling, concentrated hydrocldorio acid. It is 
insoluble in boiling, concentrated nitric acid. Nevertheless, 
boiling hydrobromic acid (10%), or cold hydrobromic acid of 
constant b. p., readily dissolves the oxide, with evolution of bromine, 
and formation of bromoplatinic acid. The oxide is rapidly dissolved 
when warmed with a mixture of hydrochloric and sulphurous aci^. 
It causes the immediate decomposition of hydrogen peroxide, being 
itself apparently unchanged. It is gradually r^uced when boiled 
with ethyl alcohol in the absence of air, acetaldehyde being produced. 

It is shown that, for the production of the catalyst, the nitrates 
of lithium, potassium, calcium, barium, and strontium, are much less 
efficient than sodium nitrate. The oxide produced by this method 
is far more active as a catalyst than the other oxides of platinum 
described in the literature. Moreover, it is much more readily 
prepared. W. S. N. 

A New Series of Complex Iridium Salts con taining 
Hydrazine. L. Tschxjgaev (Ber,, 1923, 56, [jB], 2067 — ^2068). 
— ^If potassium chloroiridiate be warmed in solution on the water- 
bath with excess of hydrazine hydrochloride, the solution assumes 
a reddish-brown colour and then contains the complex acid, 
[Ir(N2H5)Cl5]H. The platinitetrammine salt, 
[Ir(N2H5)Cl6]2[Pt(4NH3)], 

forms flesh-coloured platelets, and the ccesium^t, [Ir(N2H5)Cl5]C8, 
is also crystalline, and slightly more soluble in water than the 
former. The platinitetrammine salt is quantitatively converted 
into green Magnus’s salt by treatment with excess of potassium 
chloroplatinite. H. H. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


New Lead-Copper Minerals from the Mendip Hills 
(Somerset). L. J. Spencer, with Analyses by E. D. Mountain 
(Min. Mdg., 1923, 20, 67 — ^92). — ^The only published analysis of 
Mendip minerals is that of mendipite by Berzelius (1823). A new 
analysis of this gave I, confirming the accepted formula 2PbO,Pb^. 
Embedded in the mendipite from Higher Pitts, but in sparing 
amounts, are the two new minerals cMoroxiphite (anal. 11 and III ; 
2PbO,PbCl2,Cu[OH]2) and diaholeite (anal. IV; 

^ Pb[OH]2,PbCl2,Cu[OH]2). 

Chloroxiphite, named from green, and a sword, is 

monoclinic (ac=62*76®) with a bladed habit and dull olive-green 
colour; the streak is a characteristic pale greenish-yellow; H. 2J, 
Parallel to c is a perfect cleavage and parallel to a a poorer cleavage. 
The pleoohroism is strong (emerald-green and yellowish-brown); 
optically negative with axial plane perpendicular to the plane of 
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symmetry. The mineral is readily soluble in nitric acid. When 
heated it decrepitates, giving off water and lead chloride, and it 
melts to a brown liquid, wHch solidifies to a bright-green glass. 
All the water is lost below 260®. Diaboleite, named from Sid, 
apart or distinct from boleite, is tetragonal (a :c=l :0*96), with 
bright sky-blue colour and pearly lustre on the basal cleavage. 
It is optically uniaxial and negative with marked pleochroism 
(dark-blue to almost colourless) ; n 1*98, ff. 2^. The mineral is 
soluble in nitric acid and behaves like chloroxiphite when heated. 

By alteration, mendipite passes into hydrocerussite. This has 
hitherto been regarded as a rare mineral found only as films of 
iminute pearlv scales. The text-book formula is based on an 
analysis of the artificial crystalline material, which is identical 
with “ white-lead ” (cerussa). Large (5 cm.) rhombohedral crystals 
(a:c=l :0*61) from the Mendips have, however, been found in 
some old collections (e.gr,, the Woodwardian collection, 1728, at 
Cambridge). There is a good cleavage with pearly lustre and 
snow-white colour parallel to the base, and the crystals are optically 
uniaxial and negative. When heated, the material decrepitate 
violently^ breaking up into pearly scales and changing to orange 
yellow in colour. All the water is lost at 260®, and all the carbon 
dioxide on ignition (at 200® loss 0-87%, at 250® 2*76%). Analyses 
V and VI ^ve the formula 2PbC03,Pb(0HL. The presence of a 
little chlorine suggests an end-member 2PbC03,PbCl2 (distinct 
from phosgenite). By further alteration, hydrocerussite changes 
to cerussite (PbC03), and good pseudomorphs of cerussite after 
hydrocerussite have been found. Chloroxiphite alters to a mixture 
of hydrocerussite and malachite (CuC03,Cu[0H]2), and in contact 
with the surrounding manganese-ore in which the nodules of lead- 
ore are embedded, has by nirther alteration given rise to crednerite 
(CuMngO^ or CuOjMngOg). 

Crednerite, hitherto regarded as a rare or doubtful mineral, 
has been found at Higher Pitts as radiating fan-like groups or 
hemispherical masses of thin plates with an iron-black colour and 
bright metallic lustre. It is perhaps monoclinic, but pseudo- 
hexagonal by twinning, and with perfect cleavages; opaque; 
streak, sooty black ; 4. It is not attacked by nitric acid, but 

dissolves in strong hydrochloric acid with evolution of chlorine 
( oxy gen equivalent in anal. VH 6-22%). Deducting from anal. 
VII 6*10% of malachite and 1*06% of cerussite, seen in micro- 
sections to b e in timately inter mix ed with the crednerite, the 
figures under VIII give the above formula. 



PbO. 

CuO. 

]Mll 203 . 

a. 

COg. 

HgO. 

Total 

less 0 for Cl. Sp. gr. 

I. 

92-61 

— 



9-36 





99*76 

7-240 

II. 

81-15 

10-90 

— 

7-19 

— 

2-66 

100-18 

6-763 

III. 

79-82 

10-47 

— 

8-97 



2-62 

99-76 

— 

IV. 

72-09 

12-90 

— 

10-89 


6*14 

99-66 

6-412 

V. 

86-52 

— 

— , 

0-27 

11-21 

2-23 

100-17 

6-80 

VI. 

86-43 

— 

— 

0-32 

11-32 

2-00 

100-00 

6-786 

VII. 

0-88 

36-67 

60-62 



1-88 

99-95 

4-972 

VIII. 

— 

34-68 

66-32 

— 

— ^ 

— 

100-00 

5-03 
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Other minerals desoribed from Higher Pitts are wulfenite (PbMo 04 ) 
and mimetite (3Pb8AB208,PbCl2). The “green ore’* mined in 
the Mendips centuries ago, apparenj^ in some quantity, is shown 
from specimens preserved in the Woodwardian collection (1728) 
to be p 3 rromorphite. L. J. S. 

Crystallised Sulphates from Huelva, Spain. HEiinEiY F* 
CoLLms (Min. Mag., 1923, 20 , 32 — 38). — I^anite resulting from 
the oxidation of cupriferous P 3 nriltes in the Rio Tinto mines gave 
analyses I — ^V, I — ^IV of well-developed monoclinio crystals and 
V of a stalagmitic mass, all’'agreeing with the formula 

(Cu,re)S04,7H80. 

Crystals with less than 7 or 9% CuO are light green, whilst those 
with more copper are blue in colour. Solutions containing more 
copper than the proportion 14% Cu to 8% Fe deposit chalcanthite 
together with the highly cupriferous pisanite. Chalcanthite is, 
however, less common than pisanite, owing to the usual excess of 
iron in the mine waters. Chalcanthite from the La Mimbrera mine 
near Zalamea gave VI. 

In ancient ( ? Roman) workings in the Concepcion mine near 
Zalamea was found a cavity filled with mixed sulphates and frag- 
ments of partly sulphatised pyrites. Coquimbite as pinkish- 
violet crystalline masses, rarely as large, hexagonal prisms ; anal. 
VII on material that had been dried over sulphuric acid, and the 
water consequently low for the formula Fe 2 (S 04 )o, 9 H 20 . Copiapite 
(VTH) as a friable aggregate of bright yellow, pearly scales. Voltaite 
(IX) as brilliant bkck or greenish-black octahedra, with 
RO : RgOg : SOg : H20=3'6 : 1 : 6*5 : 10. Pink tufts of an un- 
determined mineral resembling halotrichite gave X, with 
RO : RgOg ; SOg : HgO-l : 5 : 18 : 33. 

Roemerite (?) as white or yellowish silky tufts of acicular crystals 
on stalactites^of^pisanite from the Sotiel mine near Calanas gave XI, 
corresponding with 3(R0,803)+R203,3S08+19H20. Bloedite ( ?) 
as greenish, transparent crusts on old timbers in the abandoned Monte 
Romero mine gave XIT. Goslarite as long, silky fibres hanging in 
bunches from the roof in the Almagrera mine at Tharsis gave XIII. 



AlOg. 

FojOj,. 

FeO. 

CuO. 

ZnO. CaO. MgO. SO,. 

HjO. Insol. Total. 

I. 

— 

— 

19*67 

4*82 

1*13 — 

— 28*98 

44*76 — 

99*77* 

II. 

• — 

— 

18*10 

7*70 

— 

— 28*72 

44*94 ~~ 

99*46 

III. 

— 

— 

15*40 

10*58 

— — 

— 28*82 

44*52 — 

99*32 

IV. 

— 


15*08 

11*51 

0*35 — 

— 28*06 

44*70 — 

100*30 

V. 

— 

— 

10*28 

17*64 

— . 





VI. 

— 

— 

0*80 

30*42 

0*51 0*50 

0*22 36*66 

31*24 — 

99*25 

VII. 

2-25 

25*84 

— 

— 

— 0*15 

0*16 44*19 

27*26 — 

99*84 

vm. 

t 

30*65 

0*72 

— 

— 0*60 

0*60 47*97 

18*72 0*10 

99*16 

IX. 

214 

11*38 

14*47 

0*22 

— 0*90 

3*00 47*02 

16*44 — 

99*22t 

X. 

— 

27*08 

0*98 

— 

— 0*91 

0*20 48*48 

20*19 0*71 

98*66 

XI. 

— 

13*10 

8*60 

2*12 

0*65 1*30 

3*80 41*49 

28*80 — 

99*86 


— 

— 

2*00 

1*63 

— . — 

14*83 44*63 

26*62 1*80 

98*82§ 

XIII. 

— 

2*78 

trace 

0*96 

24*78 0*30 

0*65 28*12 

41*32 — 

09*4711 


♦ I, also MnO 0*31, NiO-fCoO O'lO. 
t VIII, a little AljOg included with Pe-O,. 
§ Xn, also Na,0 7 iX. 


X IX, also alkalis 3*65. 
*11 XIII, also NiO 0-66. 
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A laige number of experiments are recorded on tho crystallisation 
of mixed solutions of copper and ferrous sulphates in various* pro- 
portions. In the monocline series of mixed crjmtals, . I, ^ 

{Fe,Cu)S04,7H,0 o ■ 

(pisanite), the maximum amount m copper that can he taken up 
is 14'66% Cu(=06*96% CuS04,7H20); and in the triclinic series, 
(0u,Fe)S04,6H«0 the maximum amount of iron is 0-84% Fe(s=3‘66% 
FeS04,6Ha0). L. J. S. 

Scheelite of Traversella. G. Casobbi B, Accad. Lincei, 
1923, [v], 32, ii, 79 — 83). — ^No complete analytical data for the 
scheelite of Traversella have yet been published. A brownish- 
^^■ellow to honey-yellow crystal, carefully freed from impurities, 
gave on analysis : 

H,0. WO,. MoO,. Nb,0,. To,0,. CaO. BaO. SrO. MgO. 

001 79-61 0-68 0-08 002 . 19-57 trace trace 0-05 

Yttria earths Ce,0,. Lia,0„Nd,0„Pr,0f. Total. 

0-06 0-03 0-05 , 99-96 

T. H. P. 

Oligoclase from North Carolina. SsiTABd Tsuboi (Min. 
Mag., 1923, 20, 93 — 107). — cleavage mass of oligoclase from 
Hawke mine, Bakersville, gave : 

SiO,. AljOa. Fea 03 (+FeO). 3dgO. CaO. Na,0. K,0. Total. 

61-70 23-99 0-43 6*40 5*09 8*81 0-17 100*59 

This corresponds with orthoclase 0-9, albite 75*1, anorthite 24-0 
mol,%. Detailed determinations are given of the optical constants 
of this and of some other intermediate plagioclases ; and the results 
are applied (pp. 108 — 122) to a dispersion method of determining the 
chemical composition of small cleavage flakes of plagioclases by 
immersion in a mixture of cassia oil and clove oil. L. J. S. 

A Peculiar Chlorite-rock from Derbyshire. CECUi S. 
Gabnbtt (Min. Mag., 1923, 20, 60 — 64). — ^ intrusive sill of 
olivine-dolerite (“ toadstone ”) at Ible shows along one stratum 
an alteration into a chlorite-rock. This is soft and friable with a 
dark olive-green colour, and consists of a confused mass of lamellar 
and foliated ^gregates. The foliated mineral has d 2*52, and gave 
analysis I. Tme surrounding dolerite is penetrated by numerous 
smaU veins filled with a fibrous mineral resembling chrysotile in 
^pearance. This is dark olive-green with d 2-37 and gave anal. II. 
These minerals are compared with epichlorite, and they evidently 
owe their origin to hydrothermal action following the solidification 
of the dolerite. 



SiOj. 

AI 1 O 3 . 

Fej 08 . 

FeO. 

MgO. 

CaO. 

H,0. 

Total. 

I. 

37-6 

10-4 

8-8 

10-8 

20-8 

nil 

12-0 

100*3 

11 . 

42-7 

8-2 

13-G 

2-8 

20-7 

nil 

11-7 

99*7 


1j« J. S. 


The Dartmoor Granite. Alfred Bbammall and H. F. 
Harwood (Min. Mag., 1923, 20, 20 — ^26, 39—53). — ^Minute crystals 

28 ^ 
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of brookite and anatase, and rarely of rutile, are found in the sands 
of several streams and in the red pneumatolysed granite, but were 
not detected in the fresh grey granite of Dartmoor. They have 
presumably resulted from the decomposition by pneumatolytic 
processes of the original titanium-bearing minerals present in the 
grey granite, namely, ilmenite and sphene, and the more abundant 
biotite which contains up to 2*04% Ti02. Biotite from the Haytor 
granite gave analysis I; after prolonged boiling in strong hydro- 
chloric acid it gave II (partly bleached) and III (completelv 
bleached). The residue is silvery-white and flaky (cf. “ bauerite,^’ 
A., 1913, ii, 868). From it the whole of the titania is readfly 
extracted by a 2% solution of salicylic acid, and much of the silica 
by sodium carbonate solution. 

Nine detailed analyses (TiOg 0*04 — Idl) are given of the different 
types of granite, which belong to sheets intruded at different 
periods (IV of the typical “ blue granite ” of Haytor), two 
of the associated slates (“killas’’), and nine of the porphyritic 
cr 3 ^tals of felspar (V from Ha 3 rtor). A red garnet isolated from 
the granite of Clinkwell Tor gave VI, corresponding with 20*9% 
of the spessartite molecule. 



S103. 

TiOj. 

Al,Oa. 

FCaO,. 

FcO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

K-O. 

HjO H,0 

Na,0. (atll0»). (> 110*). 

Total. 

I. 

34-06 

1-77 

20-37 

3-49 

18-48 

0-76 

6-25 

8-31 

0-53 

1-00 

4-52 

100-65 ♦ 

II. 

76-37 

1-23 

6-19 

0-86 

nil 

0-87 

0-30 

3-24 

2-53 

0-86 

7-07 

99-52 

III. 

80-69 

0-61 

3-62 

0-49 

nil 

0-51 

nil 

1-40 

0-64 

6-96 

6-10 

100-02 

IV. 

73-66 

0-16 

13-81 

0-21 

1-61 

0-67 

0-45 

6-02 

2-89 

0-41 

1-26 

100-86 t 

V, 

65-16 

tr. 

19-17 

0-06 

— 

0-46 

014 

11-68 

8-07 

0-10 

0-83 

100-85 t 

VI. 

37-60 

ni] 

17-78? 1-33 

29-67 

1-31 

2-00 

— 


0-13 

0-67 

99-40 1 


• I, also LUO 0-32, MnO 0-48, V.O, 0 04, F 0 08 ; BaO, CraO,, ZrO, ( ?), traces, 
t Iv, also PjO, 0-24, Cl 0 01, MnO 0 06; ZrO„ BaO, 11,0, traces: CO„ 8, SrO, nil. 
t V, also BaO 018. § VI, also MnO 9*01. 

Some account is given of the heavy minerals (monazite, zircon, 
spinel, corundum, sillimanite, andalusite, cordierite, etc.) isolated 
from the normal granites and from the dark patches, the latter pro- 
bably representing altered fragments of foreign rocks enclosed 
by the granite. L. J. S. 

Meteorite of St. Sauveur, France. A. Lacroix {Compl, 
rend,, 1923, 177, 561 — 565). — ^The material of this stone, which 
fell on July 10, 1914, at St. Sauveur in Haute-Garonne, is black, 
dull, and very fine-grained with but few chondrules; d3*66. It 
closely resembles the Pillistfer, DanieFs Kuil, Khairpur, and 
Hvittis falls. Polished surfaces show grains of nickeliferous iron 
and of troilite ; and thin sections show that the bulk of the stony 
mateml consists of an enstatite poor in iron, with small amounts 
of clino-enstatite, oldhamite (CaS), maskelynite (a fused felspar, 
optically isotropic, and with the composition of andesine, An 31%), 
and very little apatite (as crystals) and graphite. Analyses by 
Baoult of the ^rtions soluble and insoluble in acid give the following 
bulk composition : 

SiOj. AljO,. FeO. MgQ. CaO. NagO. KjO. PjOj. Los8atl05^ 

83*40 3*29 0*21 17*00 1*12 0*96 0*21 0*17 0*09 

Fe. Ni. Co. Mn. Cr. Ca. S. C. Total. 

34*86 1*62 0*12 0*05 0*08 0*64 6*82 0*10 99*74 
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This corresponds with the mineralogical composition : pyroxenes 
41*25^ felspi^ 13*38, olivine 1*40, nickel-iron 27*49, troilite 14*26, 
oldhamite 1*16, danbreelite 0*22, apatite 0*34, graphite 0*10^. 
The metallic portion is present in unusually large amount and is 
very poor in nickel (Fe : Ni=16 : 1), whilst the enstatite is very 
poor in iron. L. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


A Quantitative Buchner Filter. B. J. Gboss {Ind, Eng. 
Chem., 1923, 15, 910). — ^An ordinary Buchner funnel is provided 
with a glass or porcelain cylinder, which is held by a clamp into 
which the whole funnel fits, in such a way as to hold the filter 
firmly down on the perforated plate. The joint between this retain- 
ing cylinder and the perforated plate is made to fit accurately, by 
grmding an annular channel in the surface of the plate, slightly 
wider than the thickness of the retaining cylinder, the end of which 
is ground true. On the completion of the filtration, the clamp 
is loosened and slid back, a watch glass is placed over the cylinder, 
and the whole filter inverted, the filter and its contents being 
loosened by blowing through the stem of the funnel. A flat joint 
with a rubber gasket is used for connexion with the suction flask. 
[Cf. J.8.C.L, 1923, 1104a.] H. C. R. 

An Improved Methyl-oraz^e. James Moib (J. S. African 
Chem. Inst., 1923, 6, 69 — 70). — ^xhe indicator proposed is p-sulpho- 
o-methoxybenzencazodimethyl-a-naphthylamine; it changes irom 
orange in alkaline solution to bluish-violet in acid solution, the 
range of pn over the change being 4-9 to 3*5. The indicator is 
slightly sensitive to carbon dioxide by daylight, but not by artificial 
light. W. P. S. 

Bromoxylenol-blue. A True-neutrality Point Indicator. 

Abbaham Cohen {Biochem. J., 1923, 17, 535). — ^Bromoxylenol- 
blue (dibromoxylenolsulphonephthalein), C 23 Hao 05 Br 2 S, is prepared 
by adding bromine under constant sha^g in the cold to xylenol- 
blue suspended in glacial acetic acid and keeping over-night. The 
filtered crystals are recrystallised from dry boiling toluene. It 
covers the same Ph ranges as bromoth^ol-blue but possesses the 
advantage that it is easy to prepare. Bromoxylenol-blue can have 
its worMng ran^ halved by the addition of bromo-cresol-puiple. 
The resulting mixed indicator can be used where a blue end-point 
of Sbrensen value about 6*8 is desired in a titration. S. S« Z. 


Apparatus for Electrometric Titrations. A. J. Felling 
(J. S. African Chem. Inst., 1923, 6, 40—48). — In the apparatus 
described and illustrated oxygen is excluded completely trom the 
electrodes during the titration, and the hydrogen is washed before 
entering the electrode vessel by first passing it through the bulk 

28*— 2 
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of the solution. The apparatiis also permits the titration of 
substances which are decomposed by contact with platinum black 
saturated with hydrogen. W. P. S. 

A Convexiient Form of Burette for Exact Gas Analysis. 

Henby Jebmaik Maude Creighton (Trane, Nova Scotian Inst, 
Sci,, 1919 — 20, 15, [2], 115 — 117). — ^Tho burette consists of two 
parallel limbs connected by a capillary tube through a T-piece 
with a stop-cock at the top. The larger limb is composed of bulbs 
connected by constricted portions on each of which there is a 
graduation mark. The capacity of the upper bulb and of that 
portion of the parallel limb which is above the top graduation 
mark is 70 c.c., that of each of the other bulbs is 5 c.c. The parallel 
limb is a straight tube of 6 c.c. capacity graduated to re^ each 
0*01 c.c. At the base of each limb there is a stop-cock below 
which are connexions to a common reservoir and pair of levelling 
tubes. By alternate operation of the lower stop-cocks the major 
portion of the gas is measured in the large limb and the fraction 
of 5 c.c. in the small limb. [Cf. diagram, J,8,C,I,^ 1923, 1045a.] 

H. Hg. 

Spectroscopic Methods in Analytical Chemistry. C. Aubr- 
Welsbach (Sitzungsber, Akad, Wise, Wien, 1922, 131, 116, 339— 
356; from Chem. Zentr,, 1923, iv, 75 — 76). — ^An apparatus for the 
study of spark spectra is described. All elemente under normal 
pressures, with the exception of oxygen, nitrogen, the inert gases, 
the halogens, arsenic, and the elements of the sulphur group give 
such spectra with characteristic lines. The limitations of the 
method are discussed. G. W. R. 

Systematic Scheme for the Detection and Separation of 
the Acids. Z. Kabaoglanov and M. Dimitrov (Z, anal. Chem,, 
1923, 63, 1- — 10) — ^The acids are divided into eight groups, the 
first consisting of those volatile by distillation with acetic acid, 
viz. carbonic, hydrocyanic, sulphurous, thiosulphurio, hypo- 
sulphurous, nitrous, end hypochlorous acids. The vapours are 
passed through a nitric acid solution of silver nitrate which gives 
a precipitate with hydrocyanic, hypochlorous, and hydrosulphuric 
acids ; another portion is passed through barium hydroxide solu- 
tion, which is rendered turbid by carbonic or sulphurous acids, 
and a third portion through iodide-starch solution, which is turned 
blue by nitrous or hypochlorous acid. Further portions of the 
gases from the distillation are then subjected to specific tests for 
each member of the sub-groups found to be present. The solution 
in the distilling fiask is tested for group II acids (nitric and boric) 
by means of diphenylamine and turmeric, respectively. A second 
portion of the same solution is treated with barium and calcium 
^etates, which precipitate group III acids (sulphuric, hydro- 
fluorilicic, chromic, hydrofluoric, oxalic, iodic, and tartaric). The 
precipitate is extracted with dilute nitric acid and the precipitate 
is tested for sulphate (charcoal test), iodate (blue colour with hydro- 
chloric acid, zinc, and starch), and fluosilicate (sulphuric acid and 
water-drop test).. The solution is treated with ammonium acetate 
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and calcium and barium acetates and the precipitate is heated with 
sulphuric acid, the gases being passed tmough barium chloride, 
then through barium hydroxide solution ; a cloudiness in the former 
indicates hydrofluoric, and in the latter, oxalic acid. If tartaric 
acid is present, the hydrofluoric and oxaUo acids must be removed 
by means of calcium sulphate in acetic acid solution ; the filtrate 
is then tested for chromic and tartaric acids as usual. The filtrate 
from the third group is made slightly alkaline with ammonia, and 
barium acetate is added to precipitate group IV acids (phos- 
phoric, arsenic, and silicic) which are tested for as usual. The 
group V acids (hydriodic, arsenious, and hydroferrocyanic) are 
separated from the neutral, ^uted filtrate by the addition of lead 
acetate; hydriodic acid is detected in the precipitate by boiling 
it with dilute acetic acid and adding chlorine water and starch to 
the solution after filtration ; arsenious acid by Separating the lead 
from this solution and passing hydrogen sulphide through it, and 
hydroferrocyanic acid by treating the material insoluble in dilute 
acetic acid with ferric chloride. The filtrate from group VI is made 
strongly ammoniacal and boiled with a large excess of lead acetate, 
which precipitates hydroferricyanic acid and the remainder of the 
arsenious acid. Group VII, consisting of hydrochloric, hydro- 
bromic, and thiocyanic acids, is separated from the filtrate from 
group VI by addition of nitric acid and silver nitrate. The final 
filtrate contains only perchloric, chloric, and bromic acids; it is 
treated with sulphuric acid to separate lead, then with zinc and 
silver nitrate, which reduces the latter two acids to silver chloride 
and bromide. The filtrate is boiled with potassium hydroxide and 
filtered, and the alkaline liquid is boiled with ferrous sulphate, 
acidified with nitric acid, ana treated with silver nitrate ; a white 
turbidity indicates perchlorate. A. R. P. 

New Gravimetric Method of Estimating the Relative 
Humidity of Air with the Help of a Flow Meter. Julius 
Obermiller and Martha Goertz {Z. phyaikal, Chem., 1923, 106, 
178 — 190). — A method for estimating the relative humidity of air 
is described which consists in passing a current of air through a 
meter to determine the velocity and then dividing the stream into 
two exactly equal parts, one of which is sent through a phosphoric 
oxide drying tube and the other is saturated with moisture and 
passed through a similar drying tube. Both tubes are weighed, 
and the flection: increase of weight of the first drier /that of 
the second drier gives the relative humidity. J. F. S. 

Electrometric Titration of lodate, Bromate, Chlorate, and 
Ferricyanide with Titanous Sulphate. W. S. Heedrixson 
{J, Amer. Chem, 8oc,, 1923, 45, 2013 — 2017). — lodate, bromate, 
arid chlorate may be titrated electrometrically with titanous 
sulphate at the ordinary temperature to an accurate end-point. 
There is no necessity to titrate back an excess of the reducing agent. 
The iodate is titrated best in sulphuric acid solution. There is a 
rise in potential of about 0*25 volt at the commencement of the 
titration, after which the EM.F^ remains steady until the md^ 
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point is reached, when the voltage drops sharply by about 0*3 volt* 
The change is represented by the equation 6Ti2(S04)3+2HI03+ 
6H2SO4=10Ti(SO4)2+6^O4-l2. If more titanous sulphate is 
added after the end-point is reached, the E.M.F, falls slowly to 
about 0*1 volt lower, and then there is a sudden drop of a further 
0-1 volt, which indicates the completion of the reaction 152(804)3+ 
Ig +H2S0^=2HI +2Ti(S04)2. Bromate may be titrated in sulphuric 
or hydrocnloric acid solution. There is a sharp rise of about 0*3 
volt on starting the titration, after which the voltage remains 
practically steady for some time; it then falls about 0*1 volt 
rapidly, followed by 0*05 volt slowly. After this there is a sudden 
drop of about 0-7 volt, which occurs at the end-point. In the 
case of chlorate, either sulphuric acid or hydrochloric acid may be 
used. The voltage rises rapidly about 0*5 volt with the first few 
drops of titanous sulphate, and remains practically constant until 
the reaction is complete, when it falls suddenly about 0*8 volt. 
Perricyanide is titrated in the presence of sulphuric acid, and gives 
a sharp end-point. It may be estimated as accurately as any 
other form of iron. In all cases, the results by these methods are 
extremely accurate. J. P. S. 

Estimation of Chlorine, Bromine, and Iodine in Organic 
Compounds. J. Heslinga {Diss. Delft, 1923, 1 — 72). — ^Hydro- 
genation of organic compounds in presence of vanous catalysts 
does not yield a quantitative formation of the halogen acids. 
Combustion in a stream of ammonia is satisfactory for all classes 
of organic halogen derivatives except aromatic compounds con- 
taining chlorine; the latter are completely decomposed by a 
mixture of ammonia and hydrogen at combustion temperatures. 
The decomposition is carri^ out in an empty quartz tube, of 
which one part is heated to redness ; a plug of cotton wool inserted 
in the cool end is sufficient to retain all the ammonium halide. 
Cyanide is usually formed, and is destroyed before estimation of 
the ammonium halide in solution by boiling with acetic acid. 

Very good results are also obtained by combustion in a stream 
of air containing ammonia, in presence of glowing ferric oxide. 
The resultant gases are pass^ through an alkaline sulphite solution, 
and the halogen is titrated after removal or oxidation of the 
sutehite. 

Both methods are suitable for micro -determinations. 

The removal of halogen by means of potassium hydroxide in 
presence of acetone may be used for estimations in some cases. 
Aliphatic halogen compounds also are decomposed by potassium 
hvdroxide in alcoholic solution in sunlight in presence of p-benzo- 
pnenone and other aromatic ketones; this method is quantitative 
for some aliphatic bromine and iodine compounds. S, I, L. 

Estimation of Fluorine in Zinc Blende. L. da Rocha. 
Schmidt and K. KRtxGEB (Z. anal Chem,, 1923, 63, 29— 32).~ 
One g. of finely powdered ore is mixed with 2 g. of freshly ignited 
and finely powdered quartz powder and 2 g. of carefully washed 
and ignit^ silver sand. The mixture is placed in the decomposition 
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flask and covered with 10 g. of anhydrous chromium trioxide. The 
flask is connected to' a Peligot tube containing 15 c.c. of 50% 
alcohol saturated with potassium chloride, and a current of perfectly 
dry air free from carbon dioxide is passed slowly through the 
apparatus. By means of a dropping funnel, 20 c.c. of anhydrous 
sulphuric acid (made by evaporating the concentrated acid to 
two-thirds its bulk and cooling in a desiccator) is allowed to flow 
into the flask, which is then heated on a paraffin-bath slowly to 
130 — 140®, and maintained at that temperature for three hours. 
The contents of the Peligot tube are then titrated with N /10-sodium 
hydroxide solution, using cochineal as indicator; 1 c.c. of the 
standard soiution=0*0057 g. of fluorine. For accurate results, 
absolute dryness of reagents and apparatus is necessary. 

A. E. P. 

Titration of Hydrofluoric and Hydroflaosilicic Acids in 
Mixtures containi^ Small Amounts of HydrofluosUicic Acid. 

PaulH. M. P. Brinton, Landon A. Saever, and Arthur E. Stofpel 
(Ind, Eng. Chem.y 1923, 15, 1080 — 1081). — ^The results of the analyses 
of the same samples of commercial hydrofluoric acid by Scott's 
method in three different laboratories showed a wide divergence. 
This was traced to the effect of the silica in the standard alkali 
use^. The use of sodium hydroxide made from sodium by 
the action of water vapour, the sodium hydroxide being caught 
in platinum and stored in bottles lined with ceresin, caused all 
discrepancies to disappear. The rapidly fading end-points of the 
cold titration wore no longer in evidence, and sharp end-points in 
which the pink colour persisted for from one to four minutes were 
obtained. Electrometric titrations showed that in the absence of 
silica in the standard alkali solution the hydrolysis of the potassium 
fluosilicate in ice-cold solution was sufficiently slow to allow a 
ready reading of the cold end-point, whereas in the presence of 
appreciable amounts of silica in the alkali the change in the 
hydrogen-ion concentration on keeping was much more rapid, 
and the end-point colour correspondingly fleeting. If accurate 
results are desired by this method, estimations of silica must be 
made in even freshly prepared standard alkali solutions and 
corrections applied to the figures found for the two acids. The 
weight of silica added during the titration up to the cold end-point 
should be multiplied by 2*39i3 to find the weight of hydrofluosiUcic 
acid to be deducted from that found in the mixture. To find 
the weight of hydrofluoric acid to be added to that found by 
analysis, the weight of silica added should be multiplied by 1*991,* 

H, C, E. 

A Simple, Sensitive Process for the Detection of Oxygen 
by a Biochemical Method. Hans Sohmaleuss {Ber., 1923, 
56, [J8], 1855 — 1856). — ^The process is based on the observatimi 
that a piece of filter-paper impregnated with worm blood and 
Z-^-3 : 4 -dihydrox 3 ^henyl-a-alanine becomes blackened as the result 
of melanin formation when exposed to oxygen. The reaction is 
not influenced by the presence of nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon 
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monoxide, or oarbon dioxide, but bromine, chlorine, hydrogen 
sulphide, hydrocyanic acid, and sulphur dioxide must be removed. 
In ihe presence of 0'9% of oxygen, the paper becomes darkened 
udthin three minutes. H. W. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Small Amounts of Ox 3 ^en. 
Pbboy Geobgb Tebby Hand (T., 1923, 123, 2573 — ^2676). 

Micro-sampling for the Determination of Dissolved Oxygen. 

R. V. Aixison and J. W. Shive {Soil Sei., 1923, 15, 489 — 491).— 
A modified Winkler apparatus is described for the sampling of liquid 
media in which dissolved oxygen is to be estimated. G. W. R. 

A Rapid Gasometric Method of Estimating Dissolved 
Oxygen and Nitrogen in Water. H. G. Beceeb and W. E. 
Abbott {Sci. Proc. Boy. DM. Soe., 1923, 17, 249 — ^263). — ^Air 
dissolved in water is set free by dissolving in the water some highly 
soluble substances, of which potassium hydroxide has been found 
the most effective. An apparatus is described in which this fact 
is applied to the determination of the quantity of air dissolved in 
water. The water to be examined is satiirated in a bulb with 
potassium hydroxide and the air liberated is measured. The 
oxygen is then absorbed in alkaline pyrogallol and the residual 
nitrogen is measured. The total air found by this method is slightly 
greater than by other methods, due to air in the potassium hydroxide, 
whilst the oxygen is slightly lower, through incomplete absorption. 

E. H. R, 

A New Method of Estimating Sulphur, Arsenic, and 
Antimony in Organic and Inorganic Compounds by “ Sinter- 
Oxidation." Feitz Peigi, and Regina Schobb {Z. and. Chem., 
1923, 63, 10 — 29). — Sulphur, arsenic, and antimony are quanti- 
tatively converted into sulphate, arsenate, and antimonate by heat- 
ing any organic or inorganic compound containing these elements 
with twice its weight of a mixture of equal parts of sodium car- 
bonate and potassium permanganate under a layer of the same 
mixture in an iron crucible for one hom at a low red heat. The 
residue from this " sinter-oxidation ” is boiled with water, the 
solution cooled and treated with one-half its volume of alcohol, 
and the insoluble material collected and washed with 30% alcohol. 
The solution is used for the estimation of sulphur as barium 
sulphate and of arsenic, either iodometrically or as magnesium 
ammonium arsenate. The residue is ^ssolved in hydrochloric 
acid and a little oxalic acid, and the antimony is estimated 
iodometrically in strong hydrochloric acid solution. The process 
is applicable to the estimation of these elements in sulphide, 
sulpharsenide, and sulphantimonide ores as well as in such organic 
substances such as phenylthiocarbamide, salvarsan, and arsinio 
“ids- A. R. P. 

Estimation of ‘ ‘ Sulphonitric ’ ’ and ' • Sulpbonitrous ' ’ Acids. 
Andb£ Gbaibe {Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 821— 823).— The author 
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disoosses the disadvantages of the common methods of analysing 
sulphuric acid containing nitrous and nitric acids, etc. Nitrometer 
estimations may give low results owing to the presence of iron 
and copper salts, which hold back nitric oxide. This fact is demon- 
strated by oxidising with permanganate the acid remaining in the 
nitrometer (after (Osplaoing the usual nitric oxide formed), then 
treating with ferrous chloride, and measuring the second volume 
of nitric oxide formed. This supplementary method may be used 
to obtain accurate analyses of the acids in question. £. £. T. 

The Influence of the Nature and Position of Substituents 
on the KjeldahUsation of Aromatic Nitro-compounds. B. M. 

Margosches and Wilhelm Kristen [with Erwin Soheinost] 
(JBer., 1923, 56, [B\ 1943 — 1950; cf. Margosches and Vogel, A., 
1920, ii, 50 ; 1922, ii, 522). — The authors have greatly extended the 
scope of their examination of the kjeldahlisation of aromatic nitro- 
compounds which now includes nitro-phenols, -benzoic acids, -benzyl 
alcohols, -benzaldehydes, -anisoles, -phenetolfes, -benzyl chlorides, 
nitroanilines, nitroacetanilides, and nitrotoluidines. The substance 
is treated with sulphuric acid alone or in the presence of potassium 
sulphate, copper oxide, or mercuric oxide. 

Accurate results are obtained in the estimation of nitrogen with 
.o-nitrophenol, o-nitrobenzoic acid, o-nitrobenzaldehyde, tn-nitro- 
aniline, m-nitroacetanilide, m-nitrodimethylaniline, and 2 : 6-di- 
nitrophenol by treatment with sulphuric acid alone or in the presence 
of catal 3 rsts or substances whicn raise the boiling point of the 
acid. 

The substituents may be arranged with regard to their behaviour 
on kjeldahlisation by sulphuric acid alone in the following classes : 
(a) the substituents, •OH, •OMe, •CO^H, and 'CHO, favour the 
accuracy of the process mainly when they are in the ortho-position 
to the nitro-group; (6) the residues, •NHg, •NHAc, and -NMej, 
have a similar action when in the meta-position; (c) the sub- 
stituents 'Me, •CHo'OH, and -CHgCl appear generally to be without 
influence. The effect of a nitro-group on a second nitro-group 
could not be established with certainty. 

Tbe effect of a substituent on the kjeldahlisation of the nitro- 
group appears to bo explicable by the increase or diminution of 
the reactivity of the nitro-group induced by the presence of the 
substituent. H. W. 

The Sulphate-Molybdate Method of Estimating Phosphoric 
Acid. V. A. Beckley and A. Marais (J. 8 , African Chm. Ind., 
1923, 6, 36—39). — ^When this method is used, it is recommended 
that the phosphomolybdate precipitate be washed with 3% sodium 
nitrate solution, using 20 c.c, each time; the precipitate Aould 
be disturbed as little as possible. After the fifth washing, each 
quantity of filtrate should be tested and as soon as it yiel£ a red 
coloration on the addition of 0*05 c.c. of JV/lO-sodium hydroxide 
solution, using phenolphthalein as indicator, the precipitate may 
be considered to be warned completely. W. P. S. 
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[Estimation of Phosphoric Acid and Potassium in Soils, 
etc.] H. F. L. Bisohoff and B. db 0. Mabohand (J. 8. African 
Chem. Inst., 1923, 6, 53 — 60). — ^The authors have investiga^ the 
effect of certain conations, etc., on the accuracy of the estimation 
of potassium and phosphoric acid in soils and fertilisers. In the 
estimation of available potash in soils, ignition of the soil extract 
does not cause loss of potassium and the quantity of citric acid- 
soluble phosphoric acid found in basic slag is not affected apj^e- 
ciably when considerable variations are made in the time of shaking 
or in the volume of citric acid solution used. The solubility of 
bonemeal and rock phosphate in citric acid solution increases 
with the fineness of the material; samples of these substances 
should be analysed in the state in which they are received, and 
should not be ground previously to analysis. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Minute Quantities of Arsenic. III. 0. 

Billeter and E. Marfurt (Helv. CMm. Acta, 1923, 6, 771 — 779). — 
Previous work on the detection of minute Quantities of arsenic (cf . 
A., 1919, ii, 32 ; this vol., ii, 335) left two points still in an unsatis- 
factory state. The destruction of organic matter is not absolutely 
complete and the quantitative estimation of the arsenic by com- 
parison of the mirrors is imperfect. Tlie first difficulty may be 
overcome as follows. The organic matter to be tested is treated 
with fuming nitric acid and sulphuric acid as before, the nitric 
acid driven off, the sulphuric acid solution neutralised with sodium 
carbonate, and evaporated to dryness. There are then added, for 
20 g. of organic matter, 2 g. of potassium perchlorate and 0*3 g. 
of potassium bromide and the mixture is transferred little by 
little to a platinum crucible heated to redness, finishing with a 
gentle fusion. The distillation with sulphuric acid is then carried 
out as before. The sensitivity of the Marsh apparatus is increased 
by forming the mirror in a capillary tube at a point which will 
just prevent the passage of a platinum wire 0*3 mm. thick. 

For the estimation of the arsenic in the mirror, the portion 
of tube containing the mirror is treated with five to ten times 
the theoretical quantity of iodine solution and a little sodium 
hydrogen carbonate in a stoppered test-tube. After two or three 
hours the arsenic has all dissolved and the excess of iodine is 
titrated with thiosulphate, using starch as indicator. The solutions 
used are 0*005 to 0*01.^, and the necessary degree of refinement 
is obtained by using special burettes, one of 0*5 c.c. capacity gradu- 
ated to 0*002 c.c. and one of 2 c.c. graduated to 0*01 c.c. for larger 
quantities. Accuracy to 0*03 m.mg. of arsenic is claimed by this 
method. Experiments to determine the proportion of the original 
arsenic recovered in the mirror showed that the yield is greater 
the smaller the quantity of arsenic being dealt with. Starting 
with 100 m.mg. of arsenic, 92*5% was found in the mirror, whilst 
with 1 m.mg. or less, 99% was found. E. H. R. 

Simple Method of Estimating Arsenic. Poussiques (Ann. 
Chim. Analyt., 1923, 5, 263 — ^267). — Copaux’s method of esti- 
mating phosphates by measuring the volume of the oily yellow 
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liquid formed by their interaction with sodium molybdate solution 
in t^e presence of sulphuric acid and ether is slightly modified and 
extended to arsenic. Nitric acid {d 1*20) is used instead of sulphuric 
acid and the ether must be free from alcohol. A special graduated 
tube similar to a Gerber milk tube but larger in size is used for the 
estimation, and the liquid is deposited in the graduated end by 
centrifuging. The apparatus is calibrated by teeing a solution of 
known arsenic content and a correction is applied for the solubility 
— ^which is considerable — of the oily liquid in the acid layer. If 
100 c.c. of liquid, corresponding with 1 g. of the mineral, are taken, 
minerals containing less than 1*16% of arsenic give no oily deposit 
owing to the solubility of the latter, but thS difficulty can be 
overcome by suitably concentrating the solution before testing. The 
density of the aqueous phase must be kept low or the yellow liquid 
will not sink. The presence of metals does not affect the results, 
but in the presence of antimony the mineral should be dissolved in 
hydrochloric and tartaric acids. Citric acid, alcohol, and too great 
excess of sulphuric acid are harmful, and phosphoric acid must be 
absent. Specimen analyses given agree well with gravimetric 
analyses of the same samples. H. C. R. 

The Estimation of Arsenic as Silver Arsenate. W. 

Eschweiler and W. Rohrs (Z. angew, Chem.y 1923, 36, 464r— 
466). — The arsenate solution, obtained either by fusion of the 
material with sodium hydroxide and nitrate or by oxidation of an 
ammoniacal arsenic sulphide solution by means of hydrogen per- 
oxide, is acidified with nitric acid and carefully neutralised to 
methyl-orange with ammonia. Two g. of ammonium nitrate and 
1 g. of ammonium acetate are added, and the solution is heated 
to boiling. Silver nitrate solution is added drop by drop until 
the precipitate coagulates and settles, leaving the supernatant 
liquid quite clear. The precipitate is collected, washed with cold 
water, and either heated at 600® and weighed as Ag 3 As 04 or 
dissolved in nitric acid and its silver content estimated by titration 
with potassium thiocyanate. If chlorides are present, the pre- 
cipitate is dissolved in nitric acid and, after filtering off the silver 
chloride, reprecipitated as before. Large quantities of sulphates 
cause the results to be too high ; addition of several g, of potassium 
nitrate prevents this interference. [Cf. J.fif.C,/., 1923, 1046a.] 

A. R. P. 

Estimation of Arsenic in Foods. R. M. Hanh (J. Assoc. 
Ojf. Agric. Chem., 1923, 7, 48 — 54). — The addition of potassium 
io^de is recommended in the estimation of arsenic by the Qutzeit 
method in order to ensure complete evolution of the arsenic. 
Hydrochloric acid may be used in place of sulphuric acid. W. P. S. 

Direct Estimation of Arsenic in Toxicology. J. Lewis 
(J. 8. African Chem. Inst., 1923, 6, 66 — 68). — In the estimation Of 
arsenic in toxicological specimens by Green's method (A., 1920, ii, 
634) equally trustworthy results are obtained whether the organic 
matter is destroyed by evaporation with sulphuric acid and nitiie 
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acid or the material simply disintegrated by boiling with dilute 
BUlphurio acid without oxidation. In both cases, the loss amounts 
to about 0*1 mg. when dealing with 1 mg. quantities of arsenic 
trioxide. W. P. S, 

The Separation of Arsenic from Antimony and Tin. 

Ludwig Moseb (Z, anal. Chem., 1923, 63, 40 — 41). — criticism of 
J&rvinen’s paper (this voL, ii, 2M) in which attention is directed to 
the earlier work of Moser and Ehrlich (this voL, ii, 315) showing that 
arsenic trichloride is removed completely from a solution saturated 
with hydrogen chloride by heating on a water-bath whilst passing 
a current of air through the liquid. The reduction of arsenic acid 
to arsenious acid by ferrous sulphate is complete onlv in strong 
hydrochloric acid solutions. Jarvinen’s sta^ment that arsenic 
acid is volatile from hydrochloric acid solutions is incorrect; 
potassium chlorate does not oxidise arsenious to arsenic acid 
completely in these solutions, and it is the unoxidised portion of the 
arsenic that is volatilised. A. R. P. 

Microanalytical Estimation of Carbon and Hydrogen by 
PregTs Method. A. Feiedrioh (Z. angew. Chem., 1923, 36, 
481-^82). — ^Too large an increase in weight in the absorption 
vessels may be traced to impurities given off by the rubber con- 
nexions or contained in the oxygen used. The rubber connexions 
should be reduced to a minimum, and should be previously washed 
for two hours in hot sodium hydroxide (40 — 60%), then washed free 
from alkali, and finally steamed out for two hours. Impurities in 
the oxygen may be removed by passing the gas over red-hot copper 
oxide and absorbing any carbon dioxide formed with 50% sodium 
hydroxide. New absorption vessels tend to lose slightly in weight 
when wiped with a moist cloth and should be boded out before 
being us^ for the first time. Using lead peroxide asbestos, as 
described by Pregl, the combustion tube and contents require to 
be heated to redness for only two to three hours before use, and not 
for several weeks, as commonly supposed. W. T. K . B. 

Analjrsis of Combustible Gases. Enbique Hauser {Bull 
Soc. chim.f 1923, [iv], 33, 1141 — 1232). — ^A lecture delivered, 23rd 
May, 1922, before the Society chimique de Prance. H. J. E. 

The Application of Micro-analysis to the Elementary 
Analysis <5 Fuels. H. Gault and Maurice Nicloux [with 
G. Pfbrsoh and E. Guillemet] (Bull Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 
33, 1299 — 1304). — ^In carrying out estimations of the carbon 
and hydrogen content of a series of bituminous schists by the 
ordinary methods, inconsistent results were obtained. The method 
of micro-analysis was therefore tried, the quantities of material used 
being from 3--— 6 mg., and this gave concordant results ; moreover, 
a considerable saving of time was effected. The authors are of 
opinion that these advantages would be gained by using the method 
in other oases of fuel analysis. H. j. E. 
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Tim ** Pyro-Tannio Acid ” Method for Eetimatmg Carbon 
Moncodde in Blood and Air. B. B. Sayees, W. P. Yant, and 
G. W, Jones {U,8, Bur, Mines Bepts. Investigations^ 1923, No. 2486 ; 
of. Sayers and Yant, A., 1922, ii, 868). — ^Blood-standards not being 
permanent, standard are prepared from pigments for use in the 
method of estimation of carbon monoxide in blood whereby normal 
blood forms a grey suspension but blood containing carbon monoxide 
a light carmine precipitate when treated in aqueous dilution with a 
mixture of tannic acid and pyrogallol. Estimations with blood 
are accurate to ±6% ; calculations flierefrom of the carbon monoxide 
content of air are accurate to 0*005% of the total volume when not 
more than 0*05% is present, or 0*03% when 0*18% is present. 

Chemical Ahstbacts. 

The Residue from Silica in Rock Analysisk M. Auboxjssbau 
(J. Washington Acad, 8ci,, 1923,13, 330 — ^332). — ^The residue which 
remains after silica (obtained in the usual course of analysis) has 
been treated with hydrofluoric acid is usually quite small in quantity. 
The author has examined such a residue obtained during the analysis 
of a silicic andesite; it amounted to 0*52% of the mineral and 
contained AljjOa 12*7%, 24*7%, MgO 15*8%, TiOg 80*0%, and 

SO3 8*0%, together with small quantities of calcium, phosphoric 
afcid, and manganese. W. P. S. 

Separation and Estimation of Potassium and Sodium. 
A Perchlorate Precipitation Process using Normal Butyl 
Alcohol. G. Frederick Smith (J. Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1923, 45, 
2072 — 2080). — ^A method has been developed for the separation Md 
estimation of sodium and potassium, which depends on the precipi- 
tation of potassium per<mlorate from aqueous solution by the 
addition of a comparatively large volume of w-butyl alcohol. The 
method of procedure is as follows. The mixed chlorides of sodium 
and potassium, which must be free from sulphate, are evaporated to 
dryness with an excess of perchloric acid. Two or three c.c. of 
water are added and the perchlorate dissolved by heating ; then 65 
or 100 c.c. of n-butyl alcohol containing 0*5 — 1% of perchloric acid, 
the larger volume being taken when 3 c.c. of water are required to 
dissolve the perchlorates, are heated to boiling and added slowly 
>vith vigorous stirring to the perchlorate solution. This effects the 
precipitation of the potassium perchlorate, and after all has been 
precipitated the whole is gently boiled for half a minute and cooled to 
room temperature. The precipitate is collected on a Gooch crucible, 
washed with 10 portions of 1 — 2 c.c. of the precipitating solution, 
dried at 125 — 250°, cooled, and weighed. The filtrate and washings 
are evaporated to dryness and the sodium is estimated as sulphate. 
This pmcess is rapid and gives excellent results. The solubility of 
potassium chlorate in aSiydrous n-butyl alcohol, and in that 
containing various quantities of water and perchloric acid, has been 
detamin^ at 25°, The amount dissolved is very small; the 
quantity dissolved in the solution used for precipitation is only 
1 mg. per 100 c.c. J. F. S. 
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E sti mat ion of the Titratable Alkali of the Blood witrh Di a it rO'* 
salicylic Acid. Jambs B. Sumner and Roger S. Hubbard 
[with Lucy L. Finner] ( J. Bid. Ghem., 1923, 56, 701—709). — Green- 
wsld and Lewman’s method (this vol., ii, 87) has been modified, 
dinitrosalicylic acid being used in place of picric acid. This has the 
advantage that the total dinitrosalicylic acid in the filtrate may be 
readily estimated colorimetrically by means of the coloration 
produced with ferric chloride. E. S. 

Comparative Tests "of Various Volumetric Methods for 
the Estimation of Sodium Sulphide. Anon (Ghem. Ztg.^ 
1923, 47, 752 — 753).— Results obtained by the gravimetric method 
(oxidation with bromine water followed by precipitation of the 
liquid with barium chloride) of estimating sodium sulphide in various 
preparations of the salt were compared with those obtained by the 
following five volumetric methods : (1) Direct titration with iodine 
of the sUghtly acidified solution, (2) addition of excess of iodine to 
the acid solution followed by titration of the excess with thiosulphate, 
(3) direct titration without acidifying, (4) addition of excess of iodine 
without acidifying, followed by titration with thiosulphate, (5) direct 
titration with iodme in the presence of 0-5 — 2*0 g. of sodium hydrogen 
carbonate. Method (1) gave the most satisfactory results, methods 
(3) and (4) were quite good, but not so exact as (1), method (2) gave 
low and method (5) high results. The presence of carbonate up 
to 4% has practically no influence on the results obtained without 
acidifying, whereas 10% increases the sulphide figures by 1*2%. 

A. R. P. 

The Micro-estimation of Magnesium. St. Gadibnt {Helv. 
Ghim. Acta^ 1923, 6, 729 — 733). — ^The method is essentially that of 
Hammett and Adams (A., 1922, ii, 587), modified in some of its 
details. Exact directions for carrying out the estimation are given. 
When estimating magnesium in serum by this method, ii is un- 
necessary first to remove the albumin. [Cf. J.S.C.I., 1923, Nov.J 

E. H. R. 

The Conductometric Titration of Alkaloids. W. D. Tread- 
well and S. Janett {Helv. Ghim. Acta, 1923, 6, 734— 743).— The 
alkaloids brucine, quinine, narcotine, and morphine can be titrated 
accurately with hydrochloric acid by the conductometric method ; 
caffeine is too weak a base to give a distinct break in the titration 
curve. To avoid the formation of non-conducting layers at the 
electrodes of the titration cell, when using direct current, a com- 
mutator was used giving alternations of 4 — 8 per second, and the 
solution was kept stirred with a current of nitrogen. The indicator 
was a high-resistance millivolt meter shunted between the battery 
and the commutator. The current used is a few milliamperes with 
an E.M.F, of eight volts. During titration, the titration curve, 
representing the change of current stren^h, rises gradually, 
flattening somewhat as the end-point is approached, and rises 
sharply as soon as free acid is present in solution. The break in 
the curve is quite sharp. E. H. R. 
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Tha Estimation of Zinc by ScbaSner’s Method with 
Repeated Precipitation of the Irom 0. Boy {Chem. Ztg,^ 1923, 
47, 758). — ^In SchafiEner’s method for titrating zinc with sodium 
sulphide, the proportions of free ammonia in assay and standard 
must be the same. If the iron is precipitated several times with 
ammonia to remove the zinc completely, the amounts of free ammonia 
in a series of assays will vary. To rectify this, the solutions should 
be boiled until all free ammonia is expelled and a cloudiness due to 
precipitated basic zinc chloride is pr^uced; 5 c.c. of 1 : 1-hydro- 
chloric acid are added, followed hy 15 c.c. of ammonia, and the 
whole is set aside over-night uncovered. Approximately equal 
quantities of ammonia will be contained in all the trials in the 
morning. A, R. P. 

The Quantitative Treatment of Metals of the Ammonium 
Sulphide Group. G. Luff {Z. anal. Chem.y 1923, 63, 32 — ^39). — 
Manganese may be separated from iron and aluminium by one 
]3recipitation with ammonia, zinc and nickel by two, and cobalt by 
three precipitations by operating as follows: Ten grams of 
ammonium chloride are add^ for every 100 c.c. of solution, followed 
by ammonia until neutral ; the solution is boiled for fifteen minutes, 
then treated with ammonia drop by drop until it reacts just alkaline 
to litmus, and filtered. The precipitate is washed with a hot, 
dilute, faintly ammoniacal solution of ammonium nitrate, and, if 
necessary, redissolved in hydrochloric acid and the process repeat^. 
A single precicitation of iron and aluminium by means of pyridine 
serves to separate these elements from manganese satisfactorily; 
in the presence of zinc, nickel, and, especially, cobalt, the precipitate 
contains appreciable quantities of these elements and should be 
redissolved in acid and reprecipitated with ammonia. The pyridine 
precipitation is carried out in the same manner as that by means of 
ammonia, 5 c.c. of pyridine being added to each 100 c.c. of solution 
containing 10 g. of ammonium chloride. A. R. P. 

[Estimation of Manganese and of Zinc as Sulphates.] 

W. F. Hillebrand (Z. anal. Chcm.y 1923, 63, 41 — 42). — It is 
pointed out that contrary to Huber’s statement (A., 1922, ii, 398) 
manganese sulphate is slowly decomposed at 600® and that the 
heating should be conducted at 450—500® (cf. Blum, A., 1912, ii, 
1214). Gutbier and Staib’s observation (A., 1922, ii, 396), that 
zinc sulphate, heated with an excess of sulphuric acid, tenaciously 
retains traces of free acid, is confirmed. A. R. P. 

Volumetric Estimation of Iron. A New Method of Reduc- 
tion. P. P. Thompson (Proc, Australasian Inst. Mining Mel.y 
1922, N.S., No. 47, 343—346). — ^Zinc sulphide emulsion is prepared 
by passing hydrogen sulphide, with occasional additions of ammonia 
solution, into a solution of 100 g. of zinc sulphate in 2 litres of water 
until precipitation is complete, decanting, washing the preeijritate 
a few times with veiy dilute sulphuric acid, and diluting to 2 litres. 
To a hot solution of ferric iron in dilute sulphuric acid, riie emi^on 
is slowly added until a decided turbidity is obtained; the liquid 
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is boiiod until a drop, tested with thiocyanate, indicates complete 
reduction. If a brown sulphide is formed, the solution is filtered. 
After being boiled with dilute sulphuric acid and a little marble 
until the sulphur has become granular and hydrogen sulphide 
removed, the lerrous iron is estimated in the usual way. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Quantitative Separation of Uranium from Thorium and 
the Rare Earths in Fltchblende by Means of Sodium Thio- 
srdphate. W. Riss (Chem. Ztg., 1923, 47, 766— 766).— The 
pitchblende is dissolved in nitric acid, the insoluble matter separated, 
and the filtrate evaporated to diyness several times to remove the 
acid. The residue is dissolved in water, exactly neutralised with 
dilute ammonia, and sodium thiosulphate added in excess. The 
solution is boiled for ten minutes, and left for twenty-four hours. 
If sufiBioient thiosulphate has been used, the supernatant liquid is 
almost colourless, and the precipitate contains aU the thorium, the 
greater part of the uranium, and small quantities of rare earths 
(chiefly cerium). To separate the rare earths completely, the 
procipitate is redissolved in hydrochloric acid and reprecipitated. 
The precipitate is then dissolved in hydrochloric acid and the 
thorium precipitated with oxalic acid, ignited, and weighed as 
thorium oxide, which should be pure white. To determine uranium, 
the oxalic acid in the filtrate is destroyed by evaporating to dryness 
and heating the residue with concentrated sulphuric acid. The 
uranium can then be precipitated with ammonia. The filtrate, 
after the separation of the thiosulphate precipitate, is tested for 
thorium, and if this is absent, precipitated with oxalic acid, which 
removes the rare earths. Iron is precipitated with ammonium 
carbonate, and the rest of the uranium with ammonia, the two 
uranium precipitates being ignited and weighed together. 

H. C. R. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Small Quantities of Bismuth. 

L. CxnsY and G. Poebot {J. Pharm, Chim., 1923, 28, [vii], 215—223). 

‘ — ^The orange-coloured colloidal solutions of quinine iodobismuthate 
given by a standard bismuth solution and the solution to be esti- 
mated are compared colorimetrically. For the standard solution, 
2*23 g. of bismuth oxide are dissolved in, and made up to 1 litre with, 
10% nitric acid, and 25 c.c. of this solution are added to 175 c.c. of 
10% nitric acid and made up to 1 litre with distilled water. To 
6 c.c. of this solution are added 3 c.c. of a clear, 10% solution of 
gum arabic, then 1 c.c. of a solution containing 1 g. of quinine 
hydrate and 6 c.c, of 10% nitric acid per 100 c.c., and finally 1 c.c. 
of a 5% solution of potassium iodide. The solution under esti- 
mation, with additions as above, is compared with a thickness of 
5 mm. of the standard, and the thickness required for matching the 
colour is arranged, by suitable dilution, to be between 4 and 7 mm. 
In a series of test estimations the maximum error was 3*5%. The 
prince of various substances, e,g,, hydrochloric, sulphuric, and acetic 
acids^ and various metallic salts, vitiates the results. Coloured 
precipitates or colloidal solutions are given by salts of the following 
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metals : silver (yellow), mercimms (dirty green, changing to red), 
mercuric (yellow), lead (light yeUow), stannous (orange; but no 
reaction in presence of gum arabic), antimony (dark yeltow), copper 
(brown), ferric (liberation of iodine and formation of quinine 
periodide), cadmium (white). Salts may also cause flocculation of 
the colloidal quinine iodobismuthate. W. T. K. B. 

Tests of Ofiflciual Vaselin, lAqpid Vaselin, Paraffin, and 
Light Petroleum : Action of Cold Concentrated Sulphuric 
Acid. F. Biohabd (J. Pharm, Chim,^ 1923, [vii], 28, 209 — 214). — 
The author suggests the abolition from the I^nch “ Codex ” of the 
vague directions for testing pharmaceutical vaselins, etc., with 60% 
sulphuric acid. It is preferable to triturate or agitate the material 
with twice its weight of cold concentrated sulphuric acid, after an 
hour's contact, with which no more than a pale yellow coloration 
should be obtained. The material should also have a neutral 
reaction to litmus and leave no ponderable ash or residue when 
calcined or evaporated on the boilmg water-bath. W. T. K. B. 

Use of the Salts of the Arylsulphonhalogenoamides in the 
Estimation of Phenols. Elwyn Roberts (T., 1923, 123, 2707 — 
2712). 

The Effect of Phenol in the Estimation of Reducing Sugars 
by the Picramic Acid Methods. H. 0. Sweany (J. Zab. Clin. 
Med., 1923, 8, 672 — ^578). — ^Phenol, present at a concentration of 
1 in 4,000, causes a two- to three-fold increaise of colour in the 
estimation of sugar by Lewis and Benedict's or Benedict's method. 
The phenols present in normal blood cause a 10% error in the 
estimation of blood-sugar by the former, but not by the latter, 
method. It is likewise essential to eliminate phenols from urine 
before estimating the sugar by picramic acid methods which are' also 
inapplicable in the case of sugar solutions preserved by phenols 
and many related substances. The phenol majr possibly react witli 
the decomposition products of dextrose to give a product which 
either is coloured or becomes reduced to picric or picramic acid. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

The Chemical Analysis of Cotton. I. The Absorption 
of Methylene-blue by Cotton. Constance Birtwell, Douglas 
Arthur Clibbbns, and Bert P. Ridge (J. Text. Inst., 1923, 14, 
T, 297 — 313). — An examination has been made of the relations 
between the absorption of methylene-blue by bleached cotton and 
(1) the ash content of the cotton, in view of the work by Rona and 
Michaclis (A., 1920, ii, 476), (2) the origin of the raw cotton, and 
(3) the nature of the bleaching process. Two analytical methods 
are described. The first, a colorimetric method, emplo 5 rs solutions 
of methylene-blue hydrochloride about 0*06 to 0*26 millimole per 
litre, ms^e by diluting a solution contammg 10 millimoles per litre, 
which is standardised by titration with titanous chloride. The 
cotton isi shaken with the dye solution (usually 0*4 millimole per 1.) 
for eighteen hours in a stoppered bottle and then the free liquid is 
compared in a Eober-Klett colorimeter with a standard about half 
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as strong as the original (0*2 millimole per 1.). The weight of cotton 
is so chosen that the colorimeter reading is nearly the same for the 
test as for the control, say, 17 — ^23 as against 20, since the depths of 
colour of methylene-blue solutions are not strictly proportional to 
their concentrations. For normally-bleached American cotton, 
the quantity required, under the above conditions, is about 1*5 — 2 g. 
for 60 c.c. of dye ; of bleached Egyptian cotton, 0*8 — 1 g. is suflScient. 

The second analytical method is for more concentrated solutions 
of dye, about 2*5 to 3*5 millimoles per litre. The methylene-blue 
solutions are titrated with a solution of naphthol-yellow-S, which 
gives a reddish-brown precipitate, the supernatant liquid changing 
ultimately from blue to yellow. The yellow solution can be st^d- 
ardised against methylene-blue, or the dye itself, CioH^OgNgSNa^, 
can be recrystallised from dilute alcohol and accurately weighed 
out. In order to use a high proportion of cotton relatively to the 
volume of methylene-blue, and to recover most of the liquid for 
titration, the cotton is placed in the bottom of a wide tube con- 
stricted in the middle, left immersed in the dye for eighteen hours, 
and then the tube is inverted into a wider tube and centrifuged for 
jSfteen to thirty seconds at 1,600 r.p.m. Using about 2*5 g. of 
cotton and 16 c.c. of dye, it is possible to recover 12 — 13 c.c. of 
clear liquid for titration. The approach of the end-point when 
adding naphthol-yellow-S is detected by observing the colour of a 
drop of the liquid on a glass rod, and thereafter the tube is cen- 
trifuged after each addition until the blue gives place to yellow. 

The first important result obtained is the pro6f that an increase 
in the ash content of the cotton, or, more strictly, in the alkalinity 
of the ash, causes an increased ^sorption of methylene-blue, other 
factors being constant. In order to study other effects, it is neces- 
sary, therefore, to wash the cotton submitted for examination under 
controlled conditions before further tests. Agitation with 0*1 A^- 
acid for two or three hours, followed by washing with distilled 
water, finally on a centrifuge, until the washings are indifferent to 
an iodide-iodate-stareh mixture, is recommended. A second result 
of general importance is the proof that Egyptian cotton, although 
bleached and washed by the same process, absorbs distinctly more 
methylene-blue than American cotten, even if the Egyptian cotton 
is grown in America. The other results have significance in the 
practice of bleaching, but it may be said that, from cotton material 
of known origin, the methylene-blue absorption offers a method of 
quantitatively following the progressive purification of cotton 
cellulose during bleaching, and ultimately of measuring the success 
of the bleaching operation, that is, of determining whether “ over- 
bleaching ” or inefficient scouring have occurred. J. C. W. 

Titrimetric Estizxiation of Formic Acid. Bbor Holbibebq 
and Sven Lindberg (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 2048— 2062).— The 
authors take advantage of the fact that when a formate reduces 
mercuric chloride to the mercurous form, one equivalent of hydrogen 
chloride is liberated. The solution to be tested is neutrali^d, 
excess of standard baryta added, and boiled for about an hour to 
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complete the oxidation of the formate. Then sodium or potassium 
bromide solution is added to ensure the precipitation of the calomel, 
the solution is made acid with a known amount of hydrochloric 
acid, and boiled to expel the carbon dioxide. Finally, the solution 
is again neutralised with baryta. The difference between the acid 
added and the sum of the two portions of baryta obviously gives the 
amount of acid formed and is equivalent to the formate reduced. 
The method gives good results and can be used in the presence of 
acetates. H. H. 

Estimation of Amino-acids by Electrometric Titration. 

Ebik M. P. Widmark and Erik L. L^son {Biochem. Z., 1923, 140, 
284 — ^294). — ^Amino-acids behave during electrometric titration with 
strong alkali as weak acids devoid of amphoteric character. By 
measuring the increasing conductivity of amino-acid solutions 
during the gradual addition of small volumes of 1‘OJV^-sodium 
hydroxide and plotting the results, it was found that the increase 
was linear up to a point corresponding with complete neutralisation, 
beyond which a much more rapid increase was noted. The amount 
of alkali used up to the point of break in continuity serves as a means 
of estimation. Dibasic acids show two such points, one correspond- 
ing with each carboxyl group. The method is applicable to 
d^ptides and to all the amino-acids examined with the sole 
exception of aiginine. J. P. 

Estimation of Small Quantities of Oxalic Acid. Appli- 
cation to Urine. J. Khouri (Ann, Chim, Analyt,, 1923, [ii], 
5, 205 — 207). — ^The solution containing oxalic acid is evaporated, 
the residue obtained is treated with a known volume of alcoholic 
carbamide solution and again evaporated; the excess of carb- 
amide is then extracted with ethyl alcohol or amyl alcohol, and, 
after the alcoholic solution has been evaporated, estimated by 
the hypobromite method. The difference between this quantity 
and that present originally (as estimated in another portion of the 
carbamide solution) gives the amount of carbamide combined 
with the oxalic acid as carbamide oxalate, 2 CO(NH 2 ) 2 ’^ 2 ^^ 4 * 
In the case of urine, the oxalic acid which may be present is 
extracted with ether, the solvent is evaporated, and the residue 
obtained treated as described. W. P. S. 

Estimation of p-Sulphamidobenzoic Acid in ** Saccharin.’’ 

0. Beyer (Chem, Ztg .^ 1923, 47, 744). — ^An investigation into the 
degree of accuracy of methods of estimating p-sulphamido-benzoic 
in commercial '' saccharin ” showed that the German official 
method (A., 1920, ii, 518) is capable of showing quantities of 1% 
and upwards when 10 g. of the sample are taken for analysis and 
may be considered sufficiently accurate for practical purposes. 
Hefelmann’s method does not give such good results, and is not so 
convenient, because saccharin does not dissolve so readily in the 
73% sulphuric acid prescribed as in the 25% hydrochloric acid 
prescribed in the official method. H. G. B. 
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Detection of Ethyl Phthalate in Brandy. S. EhiLBS {Z. 
UrUers. Nahr. Qenvsam,^ 1923, 45, 379 — 381). — ^lu the presence of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, pyrogallol gives a violet coloration 
with ethyl phthalate. In testing plain brandies, 20 — 30 c.c, of 
the sample are treated with 6 drops of 15% sodium hydroxide and 
evaporated to dryness before the test is applied. In the case of 
products containing sugar and extract matter such as formic 
acid, 20 — 60 c.c. of the sample diluted with an equal volume of 
water are extracted with 26 c.c. of light petroleum (b. p. 30 — 60°). 
Tinctures should be treated with the minimum necessary quantity 
of lead acetate and filtered before dilution and extraction with light 
petroleum. The light petroleum extract is evaporated to dryness 
without the addition of sodium hydroxide and the test applied to 
the residue. The test is sensitive to 0*0]% of ethyl phthalate in 
straight brandies and to 0*1 — 0*4% in cases in which extraction 
with light petroleum is necessary. H. C. R. 

Estimation of Phenolphthalein. S. Palkir (J. Abboc. Off, 
Agric. Ghent,, 1923, 7, 14 — 17). — ^The iodine method described 
previously by the author yields fairly trustworthy results, but there 
is a tendency for the figures obtained to be too low. An alternative 
method, in which the phenolphthalein is precipitated from its 
alkaline solution by the addition of hydrochloric acid and then 
extracted with ether and weighed, gives results which are slightly 
too high. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Phenylcinchoninic Acid (Cinchophen, 
Atophan). Willum Rabak (J. Asboc, Off Agric, Chem.^ 1923, 
7, 32 — 34). — ^To estimate phenylcinchoninic acid in tablets or 
powders, 1 g. of the sample is extracted repeatedly with hot alcohol, 
the alcoholic extracts are filtered, the filtrate is treated with an 
excess of JV/lO-sodium hydroxide solution, and then titrated with 
A^/lO-hydrochloric acid, using [phenolphthalein as indicator. Each 
c.c. of iV/lO-alkali solution is equivalent to 0*02491 g. of phenyl- 
cinchoninic acid. ^ W. P. S. 

Gravimetric Method for Estimating the Hydroxyl Value 
and the Acetyl Value [of Oils]. E. B. Elsbach (Chem. 
Umschau, 1923, 30, 235 — ^237). — ^The oil is heated at 100° in a 
flask provided with a tube sealed through the side of the neck 
and bent at right angles inside the flask, so that it passes down- 
wards and terminates in a constriction close to the bottom of the 
flask.^ Dry carbon dioxide or nitrogen is passed through this 
tube into the oil, which is heated until constant in weight, 4^6 c.c. 
of acetic anhydride are then added, and the fladc is again heated, 
a reflux condenser being used. When the acetylation is complete, 
the reflux condenser is removed and dry carbon dioxide again 
passed through the heated liquid until the excess of acetic anhydride 
IS removed. If p denotes the percentage increase in weight, based 
on the original weight of the oil, the hydroxyl value is p x 13*364 
and tiie acetyl value px 13*364/1 +p/100. The latter, being based 
on the weight of acetylated oil, is always less than the former. 
The determination takes two and a half to four hours. H. C. R. 
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Estimation of Formaldehyde in Presence of Substances 
Found in Formalin. P. Bobqstbom (J. Amer. Chem, Soc,^ 1923, 
45, 2150 — ^2166). — ^The iodometrio method (this vcd., ii, 590) can 
be used for the estimation of formaldehyde in the presence of 
methyl alcohol, formic acid, or pure methylal, but not in the 
presence of acetone or ethyl alcohol. The hydrogen peroxide 
method {loc. cit.) can be used if methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, 
formic acid, or methylal is present; if acetone is present in con- 
centration equal to that of the formaldehyde, the figure obtained 
for the latter will be about 2% high. Methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, 
formic acid, or methylal does not affect the estimation of formalde- 
hyde by the neutral sulphite method {he. cit.), but acetone intro- 
duces an error which cannot readily be correct^. W. S. N. 

Estimation of the Purity of Vanillin. S. B. Phillifs {Anali/st, 
1923, 48, 307 — 373). — volumetric method of estimating vanillin is 
described depending on the formation of an anhydro-derivative 
by the interaction of vanillin and p-toluidine dissolved in 80% 
alcohol. This compound contains the original hydroxyl group of 
the vanillin, and is therefore soluble in alkali, giving a yellow 
solution. A measured excess of standard alkali is add(3, followed 
by a comparatively large volume of cold water. The addition 
of standard acid fi-st neutralises the excess of alkali, and then 
liberates the anhydro-derivative from its sodium salt. The first 
drop of acid which liberates th^ derivative rives a yellow turbidity, 
the free derivative being practically insoluble in the liquid phase. 
The volume of alkali required for the titration of the vanillin is 
thus obtained. Accurate results are obtained when benzoic acid 
is present as an adulterant in quantities up to 10%, but with 
higher percentages of acid it is advisable to use a gravimetric 
method. No sample of first class vanillm was found to contain 
more than 1% of acid (as vanillic acid) although some of the 
samples had been kept in cardboard containers for ten years. 
The gravimetric method suggested comprises the precipitation of 
vanillin as the semicarbazone from dilute acetic acid solution. 
The precipitate is easy to wash and filter, and may be dried in a 
water oven for six to eight hours without losing a weighable quan- 
tity by volatilisation. The vanillin may be separated from 
impurities such as piperonal by dissolving the semicarbazone in 
ammonium hydroxide solution. Vanillinsemicarbazone, by virtue 
of its hydroxyl group, forms a soluble ammonium salt giving a 
yellow solution, whilst piperonalsemicarbazone is insoluble. Test 
analyses in which piperonal was added to vanillin gave results 
agreeing with the actual percentage present to within 1 part in 
450 parts. Details of the purification of the vanillin used in this 
work and of the p-toluidine used in the volumetric method are 
given. The oxidation of samples of purified vanUlin exposed to 
air, moisture, and light was practically negligible. With vani^ 
in solution, however, oxidation proceeds much more rapidly, whilst 
solutions of vanillin in alb^li behave similarly to alkaline pyro* 
gallate solution. The following corrected melting points are 
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given : vamllinsemicarbazoue, 232° ; piperonalsemicarbazone, 218° ; 
vanillin p-nitrophenylhydrazone, 223° ; vanillin-p-bromophenyl* 
hydrazone, 148°, H. 0. R. 

** Permutite *’ as a Reagent for Amines. John C. White- 
HOEN (J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 56, 751 — 764).— Bases with a dis- 
sociation constant of not less than 5x10”® (for example, alkyl- 
amines, basic amino-acids, histamine, tyramine) may be removed 
almost completely from neutral, and less completely from acid or 
alkaline, solution in water by shaking with, or preferably by filtra- 
tion through, permutite. Other solvents (ethyl alcohol, amyl 
alcohol, ether) may also be employed, but the same bases are 
not necessarily removed as from water. Recoveiy of the bases 
is best effected by treatment of the permutite with a saturated 
solution of potassium chloride. A study of the reaction with 
ammonium chloride has shown that the mass law is obeyed; in 
the expression [NH 4 Cl][Na permutite] =Z[NH 4 permutite][NaCl], 
K has a value of 0*75. The temperature coefficient of the reaction 
between 0° and 17° is 1‘6. 

A colorimetric method for the estimation of adrenaline, based 
on its removal from interfering substances by means of permutite, 
is being worked out. E. S. 

Determination of the Benzoylecgonine, Tropacocaine, and 
Ecgonine Yields of the Coca Leaf. A. W. K. de Jong (Indiachc 
Mercuur, 1923, 46, 305). — The benzene extract of the leaves is 
evaporated, treated with 1% acetic acid, then with alcohol, and 
the residue redissolved in benzene from which the benzoylecgonine 
crystallises. Ecgonine is estimated in the remaining benzene 
solution by polarimetry. For the estimation of tropacocame, the 
benzene extract is shaken with O-lA^-hydrochloric acid, which is 
titrated with 0*lA^-sodium hydroxide. Chemical Abstracts. 

Estimation of Procaine (Novocaine). Alfred W. Hanson 
(J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem., 1923, 7, 17 — 20). — ^The bromide- 
bromate method described previously (A., 1922, ii, 405) is trust- 
worthy, and the presence of small amounts of nitrates does not 
interfere. When the substance is extracted from its ammoniacal 
solution and titrated, the results obtained tend to be too low. 

W. P. S. 

Detection of apoMorphine. L. von Itallib {Pharm. Week- 
blad, 1923, 60, 1046 — 1049). — ^The method of Feinbcrg (Z. physiol. 
Chem.^ 1913, 84, 363) is not always trustworthy. In a neutral 
solution, in presence of ojddising agents, red, violet, or blue 
colorations are imparted to organic solvents by traces of apo- 
morphine after keeping. Ammonium persulphate, after addition 
of pure sodium hydrogen carbonate, gives a strong reaction with 
one part of apomorphine in 100,000 parts. S. I. L. 

Improved Method for the Estimation of Nicotine in 
Tobacco and Tobacco Eictracts. 0. M. Shedd {J. Agric. Bes., 
1923, 24, 961 — 970). — One g. of tobacco extract (more if much 
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lower than 40% grade) or 5 g. of dried and powdered tobacco 
are moistened with 2*5 c.c, of alcoholic sodium hydroxide solution 
(NaOH, 6 g.; water, 40 c.c.; 90% ilcohol, 60 c.c.) For extracts 
twice this quantity is used, and enough calcium carbonate is added 
to make the whole into a moist mass. The mixture is extracted 
for five hours in a Soxhlet extractor with ether. The cooling water 
of the condenser should not be above 20° and the volume of solvent 
in the extraction fiask should not be allowed to become less than 
25 c.c. After extraction, excess of ether is removed, but the 
residual volume must not go below the minimum necessary to keep 
all extracted matter in solution. The ether extract is transferred 
to a separating funnel (washing out the flask first with ether and 
then with dilute hydrochloric acid) and washed with 4 — 6 portions 
(10 c.c. each) of cold dilute hydrochloric acid (1 :4). A tendency 
to the formation of emulsions can be prevented b^ the addition of 
1 c.c. of alcohol. Successive washings are filtered through glass 
wool into a 100 c.c. graduated flask. Washing with acid should 
be continued until no precipitate with the silicotungstic reagent is 
produced. The accumulated washings are made up to a standard 
volume, and an aliquot portion corresponding with about 0*25 g. 
of extract or 1 — 2 g. of tobacco, removed and diluted with water 
to 400 — 500 c.c. Sufficient hydrochloric acid (1:4) is added to 
ensure the presence of at least 3 c.c. per 100 c.c. of liquid. One c.c. 
of silicotungstic acid reagent (12% of the acid 
4H20,Si02,l2W03,22H20 

— others are useless) is added for each 0*01 g. of nicotine presumed 
to be present. The mixture is stirred thoroughly until the crystal- 
line precipitate will settle rapidly. A few drops of the supernatant 
liquid are tested to ensure that excess of the reagent has been 
added. After eighteen to twenty-four hours the precipitate is 
filtered, preferably through a Hirsch or Buchner funnel, and 
washed with dilute hydrochloric acid (1 : 1000), dried, and trans- 
ferred without removal from the filter-paper to a platinum crucible. 
The latter is heated until all carbon is eliminated and finally ignited 
over a Teclu or Meker burner for not more than ten minutes. The 
weight of precipitate X 0*1 14 gives the weight of nicotine. 

A. G. P. 

[Analysis of j Potatoes with a High Content of Solanine. 

A. BOmeb and H. Mattis (Z. Unters. Nahr, Ckmissm., 1923, 45, 
288 — 291). — Solanine was estimated in potatoes by a variation of 
von Morgenstem’s method, in which the extracted juice was made 
alkaline with ammonia, evaporated to dryness with 10 g. of kiesel- 
guhr, and extracted for five hours in Soxhlet’s apparatus with 
95% alcohol. The alcohol was evaporated off and the residue 
twice precipitated from warm dilute acetic acid solution with 
ammonia. The colourless product was weighed. The results 
obtained by this method were in some cases even higher than those 
given for the impure product of Schmiedeberg and Meyer’s method, 
and were nearly twice those given by von Morgenstem’s method 
for the same samples. They varied from 25*3 to 58*8 mg. per 
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100 g. for some samples of potatoes which were inedible, the values 
for normal potatoes being 2*0 — 7*5 mg. "pei 100 g. H. C. B, 

Estimation of Pyramidone. Als^bd W. Hansok («/. Assoc. 
Off. Agric. Ohem., 1923, 7, 29 — 32). — Pyramidone may be extracted 
from its alkaline solution by chloroform, the extract then evaporated, 
the residue dried, and weighed. If desired, this residue may be 
converted into the hydrochloride, by evaporation with hydrocmoric 
acid, and weighed as such, or the solution of the hydrochloride 
may be treated with silver nitrate solution and the silver chloride 
collected and weighed. The weight of silver chloride found is 
multiplied by 1’6131 to obtain the amount of pyramidone present. 

The Estimation of Santonin in Flores Cinae (Tansy). L. M 
VAN DEN Bebo (Pharm. WeekbUtd, 1923, 60, 868 — 870). — ^After 
close examination of the methods of Katz {Arch. Pharm.y 1899, 
[B\ 237) and others, a procedure was worked out, based on treat- 
ment of the hot aqueous suspension with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
extraction with chloroform, and recrystallisation from hot dilute 
alcohol. The santonin separated is not always pure, resin being, 
usually present, especially when the santonin content of the powder 
is low. S. 1. L. 

Estimation of Methylene-hlue. H. O. Mobaw {J. Assoc. 
Off. Agric. Chem., 1923, 7, 20 — ^29). — In the iodometric method 
described, OT g. of the methylene-blue is dissolved in 100 c.c. of 
water, the solution is treated with 30 c.c. of glacial acetic acid, 
and 30 c.c. of N/B-iodiae solution are added. After fifty minutes, 
the mixture is diluted with water to 200 c.c., filtered, and the 
excess of iodine is titrated in an aliquot portion of the filtrate. 
Each c.c. of iV’/lO-iodine solution is equivalent to 0 007476 g. of 
methylene-blue. W. P. S. 

Fluorescent Oxidation Products of Bilirubin and their 
Importance as Sources of Error in the Detection of Urobilin. 

H. K. Babrenscheen and 0. Weltmann (Biochem. Z., 1923, 140, 
273 — 278). — ^The commonly employed method of detecting urobilin 
by oxidation to a green fluorescent substance with iodine in the 
presence of zinc acetate does not give trustworthy results when 
applied to body fluids other than urine. The complications are 
ascribed to the presence of bilirubin. J. P. 

Arsphenamine [Salvarsan]. I. A Colorimetric Method 
for the Estimation of Salvarsan in Blood and Tissues. A. 0. 
Kolls and J. B. Youmans {BvU. Johns Hopkins Hosp., 1923, 34, 
149 — 161), — ^A colorimetric method for the estimation of salvarsan 
is based on the diazotisation of the amino-groups, and the coupling 
of the diazotised product with orcin to produce a bright red sub- 
stance. Details are given for the application of the method to 
whole blood, tissues, spinal fluid, blood plasma, and urine. 

Chemical Abstracts. 
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Improved Temperature Control for the Pulfrich Refracto** 
meter. T. M. Lowey and R. G. Parker (J. Sci. lustrum,^ 1923, 1, 
16 — ^21). — ^Particulars are given of tests of a Pulfrich refractometer 
in which the temperature control is improved by the provision of 
water passages of greater bore than usual, the avoidance of un- 
necessary lengths of tube of small bore in the flow system, and 
the use of an additional water-jacket surrounding on three sides 
the liquid under examination. J. S. G. T. 

Volume of the Molecule and Refractive Index. Richard 
Lorenz and W. Herz (Z. anorg, Chem., 1923, 127, 205 — ^208, 
369 — 371 ; cf. A., 1922, ii, 821). — The quotient, ij/, of molecular 
refractive power, [i2i], by molecular volume for all substances 
should be i/r,=0*331 at the boiling point, and at absolute 

zero (calculated according to the law of corresponding states). 
These values are quoted for some thirty compounds, and are found 
to deviate more or less from the theoretical. If 
really represents the volume of the molecules of a medium oi refrac- 
tive index n, then there should be some correspondence between 
[R£\ observed and that calculated from the known radius of the 
molecule and the Avogadro number. Satisfactory agreement 
between these values is obtained in the case of carbon dioxide, 
hydrogen, methyl chloride, and ethylene. 

ij/g should be calculable not only from the refractive index at 
the boiling point, but also from Z>„ the dielectric constant at the 
boiling point. Calculated in this way, xj/g approaches more nearly 
to 0-331, the theoretical value, except in the case of dipolar molecules, 
which must show anomalous dispersion. H. H, 

Contraction of Volume and Refractive Index of Liquid 
Mixtures. L. Counson {Arch, Sci, phys, vat,, 1923, 128, 361 — 
369). — ^The author has determined the respective densities and 
refractive indices, at about 20°, of aqueous solutions of tartaric acid 
and ammonium heptamolybdate containing either 10 or 25 g. per 
litre, and of mixtures of these solutions. The results indicate that 
q and c in Pulfrich’s relation (i?— i?„)/J?=g(i)— i)^)/D=gc, in 
which D and B are, respectively, the actual values of the density 
and refractive index of the mixture, whilst D„ and R„ are the 
corresponding values calculated on the assumption that these 
properties are additive in nature (Pulfrich, Z, physikal, Chem,, 
1889, 4, 661), are of the same sign (positive). J. S. G. T. 

Disposition of an Arc in a Vacuum permitting the Obtaining 
of Spectra of Metals using Very Small Quantities of Material. 

(Mllb) Berthe Pbrrettb (Oompt, rend,, 1923, 177,876 — 879). — The 
original paper should be consulted for details (including a diagram of 
the apparatus used). The cathode, of tungsten (or tungsten-thorium), 
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is maintained at a high temperature by an auxiliary current. The 
anode, a small disk of tungsten, contains a minute cavity in which 
the experimental material is placed. E. E. T. 

RSntgen Spectrograph for Analytical Chemical Purposes. 

Paul Gunther and Iwan Stranski (Z. physikal, Chem,, 1923, 106, 
433 — 441). — description is given of an X-ray spectrograph, and 
its use for chemical purposes is illustrated by measurements with a 
mixture of the rare earths from monazite from which cerium and 
thorium have been removed. J. F. S. 

The Dependence of the Intensity of Spectral Lines on 
Gas Pressure. L. Strum {Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 372 — 378). — 
By application of the theory of probability to electronic orbits in 
their relation to the fields due to neighbouring atoms, an expression 
for the energy, E, emitted in the form of radiation of wave-length X, 
by a gas at pressure p, through which a discharge passes, is deduced 
in the form where n is the appropriate quantum 

number associated with the line in the scries formula, and 8 and y 
are factors of proportionality. The formula is in accord with 
experimental results, more especially with the results obtained by 
Beatty {Phih Mag,, 1917, [vi], 33, 49; 1923, 45, 1080) which 
indicate a maximum intensity of the line Ha when the gas pressure 
is 1*4 mm. J. S. G. T. 

The Multilinear Spectrum of Hydrogen. II. With an 
Addendum on the Continuous Spectrum. E. Gehrcke and 
E. Lau (Sitzungsber, Preuss, Akad, Berlin, 1923, 24, 242 — ^252). 

— ^In continuation of previous work (this vol., ii, 197), the authors 
describe an arrangement suitable for the excitation of the red and 
green Fulcher bands of the hydrogen spectrum. They find that, in 
contradistinction to other lines in the multilinear spectrum, these 
bands are more strongly excited by slow cathode rays than by fast 
rays. Wave-lengths of lines constituting the red, green, and blue 
bands are detailed, and the potentials necessary for their excitation 
and the relative intensities of lines in the respective bands discussed. 
Residual lines in the bands are classified in three groups, one of 
which forms an approximately symmetrical series having its centre 
at X 9799*25, whilst the remaining two groups exhibit an approxi- 
mately constant difference between corresponding members of the 
respective groups. The conditions of excitation of the continuous 
spectrum between XX 360 and 230/i/x resemble those for the excitation 
of the multilinear spectra. The possible origins of both these 
spectra are briefly discussed. J. S. G. T. 

Excitation of the Spectra of Hydrogen and of Nitrogen in 
Low Voltage Arcs. 0. S. Duffendack (Physical Rev,, 1922, 
20, 100). — The fact that in a two-element tube the lines and bands 
of hydrogen appeared with the arc, whereas the bands did not 
appear when the gas was dissociated in the tungsten furnace, is 
additional evidence that the lines are due to the atom and the bands 
to the molecule. In the case of nitrogen, both the first and second 
positive bands appeared with the arc ; the former increased, and 
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ii» ia/tt&r decreased in intensity with inoreased voltage. The 
negative bands appeared one or two volts above the ionising 
potential, and increased markedly in intensity. Three new ban<£ 
were observed at 6076, 6018, and 4961 A. Four lines were observed 
at 6003, 6006, 6667, and 6680 A., but never below 70 volts; at 
potentials above this, the arc became a “ flare ” with greatly 
increased conductivity. It is concluded tht the positive bands are 
due to the neutral molecule, the negative bands to the ionised mole- 
cule, and the lines to the atom, and that the molecule is ionised 
without dissociation. A. A. E. 

The Distribution of Intensity in the Broadened Balmer 
Lines of Hydrogen. E. 0. Hulbert (Physical Rev., 1923, 22, 
24 — 36). — ^The broadening of the Balmer lines of hydrogen by 
condensed discharges was examined at various- pressures, and the 
effect is ascribed to the large proportion of ionis^ atoms produced 
by the momentarily high current density. A. A. E. 

The Effect of Crossed Electric and BAagnetic Fields on the 
Hydrogen Spectrum. Otto Halpbrn (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 
287 — 303). — The author develops a mathematical analysis showing 
how, by appropriate choice of variables, the Hamilton function 
associated with a hydrogen or singly-ionised helium atom in crossed 
electric and magnetic fields (pombined Stark and Zeeman effects) 
may be expressed in the form of a convergent series capable of being 
quantised. It follows that, under such conditions, the hydrogpn 
lines are split into a number of sharply defined lines and are not 
merely widened. J. S. G. T. 

The Electron-affinity Spectrum of the Iodine Atom. 

Walter Gerlach and Fritz Gromann (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 239— 
248). — ^According to Franck {ibid,, 1921, 5, 428), the combination 
of an electron with an electrically neutral, electronegative atom 
should give rise to the emission of a continuous spectrum having a 
limiting frequency, vq, towards the red end equal to JS?/A, where E 
denotes the electron-affinity of the atom and h is Planck’s constant. 
The authors suggest the identification of the continuous spectrum 
XX 3460 — 3340 A. emitted by dissociated iodine vapour with this 
electron-affinity spectrum. The value of the electron affinity of 
the iodine atom, calculated from this result is 81 *8 +0*2 cal. per 
g.-moL, in close agreement with the mean value of about 82, cal- 
culated from the lattice energy of sodium iodide and potassium 
iodide by Bom’s lattice theory and with the same result deduced from 
the ionisation potential of hydrogen iodide. Evidence was obtained 
that the spectrum in the region X 4800 A., observed by Steubing 
(A., 1921, ii, 361), could not be identified with the elpctron-affinity 
spectrum of iodine vapour. J. S. G. T. 

The Spectrum of Fluorine. Hbi^ry G. Gale {Physical Rev., 
1922, 19, 630). — ^Fluorine was prepared by Smjrthe’s method (A., 
1922, ii, 99), and its spectrum observed tlux>ugh a fluorite window 
at atmospheric or reduced pressure, using copper electrodes tipped 
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with gold. Of 6fty-two lines between X 3470 and X 7800, all except 
seven on the red side of X 7400 are included in the tables of Exner 
and Haschek, Porlezza, Lunt, or Moissan. With a powerful spark, 
fifteen additional lines appear in the red and orange regions. 

A. A. £• 


New Spectra of Oxygen and Nitrogen in the Extreme 
Ultra-violet. J. J. Hopfield {Physical Bev,, 1922, 19, 648). — 
Bv the use of a disruptive discharge at low pressure, the spectrum 
01 oxygen has been extended to include lines between A. 608 and 
A 1335. Nitrogen, examined in a discharge tube of the internal 
capillary type, gave a spectrum extending from A 826 to A 1400, 
lines at A 307 and A 362 being also photographed. The spectrum of 
air was obtained with the same tube at a pressure of 3 mm., with 
two minutes’ exposure, to A 1050. A. A. E. 

The Vacuum Spark Spectrum of Silicon. B. A. Sawyer 
and R. F. Paton {Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 256 — ^257). — ^Previous 
investigations on the spark spectrum of silicon have exhibited but 
Uttle agreement, largely on account of the rapid oxidation of the 
element. Application of the vacuum spark method has resulted in 
the observation of fifty-five lines between A 4085*25 and X 6372*2 to 
an accuracy of ±0*3 A., those in the range 4100 — 5202 being 
probably correct to ±0*1 A. Several groups of pairs of constant 
frequency difference have been noticed and tabulated. A. A. E, 

Intensities in the Helium Spectrum. A. Ll. Hughes and 
P. Lowe {Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 104, 480 — 498). — ^The authors 
have investigated the dependence of the distribution of intensities 
in the helium spectrum, excited by impacts between electrons and 
atoms, on the energy of impact of the electrons, which ranged from 
34 volts to 210 volts, whilst all other factors were maintained 
constant. The results indicate that the curve expressing the 
relation of the intensity of any spectrum line to the corresponding 
energy of impact is characteristic of the series to which the hne 
belongs. In the doublet system, intensities decrease rapidly as the 
energy of impact is increased above 34 volts. The rate of decrease 
is ^eatest for the sharp series Itt— mo-, and least for the diffuse 
series Itt— m8. The principal series \S—mP of the singlet system 
is characterised by a very great increase of intensity as the energy of 
impact is increased from 34 volts up to about 80 volts, beyond which 
little change occurs. Maximum intensity of the lines of the diffuse 
series IP— mZ) corresponds with an energy of impact of about 75 
volts, the rise to the maximum being progressively greater the 
higher the term number associated with the line. Lmes of the 
sharp series IP— m/S exhibit a small initial increase of intensity as 
the energy of impact is increased to 60 volts, and thereafter show a 
slight decrease. The results are discussed in the light of the 
quantum theory, and the authors conclude that the transitions from 
one energy level to another within an atom struck by an electron, 
are to some extent affected by the presence of other atoms, ions, 
or electrons. J. S. G. T. 
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The Spectrum oi Neutral Helium. C. V. Baman and A. S. 
Ganbsan {Astrophya. J., 1923, 57 , 243 — ^247). — ^The ionising 
potential computed from Silberstein’s formula v=4^(l/7ii2-~ 
l/mi 2 +l/w 2 *--l/m 2 ^) is not in agreement with the experimental 
value. Moreover, there is no arrangement of lines as regards series 
relationship, division into singlet and doublet systems, or of 
intensities. A. A. E. 

The Spectrum of Helium. Ludwik Silbebstein {Aatrophya, 
J., 1923, 57 , 248 — ^250; cf. preceding abstract). — ^The author’s 
formula covers twenty-three of the thirty so-called combination 
lines ; the probability that the coincidences of the computed with 
the experimental values is fortuitous is stated to be of the order 10"^®. 

A. A. E. 

Measurements of Wave-lengths in the Visible Spectrum 
of Helium, and the Interference Phenomena Employed in 
the Measurements. (Mlle) H. C. Offeehaus {Arch. Nierlaytd., 
1923, 7 , 60 — 94). — Details are given of the application of an 4talon 
spectrograph, calibrated by means of the cadmium line A 6438*4696 
A., to determine the wave-lengths of nineteen lines in the helium 
spectrum between XX 3888*650 and 7281*348 A. Results are 
recorded to 0*001 A., and agree very closely with corresponding 
• results obtained by Merrill (A., 1917, ii, 434). J. S. G. T. 

Positive Ray Analysis of Lithium, Zinc, and Calcium. 

A. J. Dempstee {Phyai^ Rev., 1922, 19, 271, 431 ; cf. A., 1922, ii, 
417), — Positively charged atoms are formed by vaporising the metal 
in an electrically heated capsule, and bombarding the vapour with 
electrons from a hot cathode. After falling through a definite 
potential, the particles are deflected through 180° by a magnetic 
field, the semicircular path being smaller for the lighter than for the 
heavier particles. The different atoms are observed by means of 
their charge. The components of lithium have atomic weights 6 
and 7 present in varying proportions. Zinc isotopes of atomic 
weights 64, 66, 68, and 70 exhibit large variations in their relative 
proportions. The zinc lines were compared directly with those of 
calcium, of which the strong line at 40 was compared with a potassium 
line at 39 and a magnesium line at 24 ; a weak calcium component 
has atomic weight 44. A. A. E. 

Vacuum Grating Spectrograph and the Zinc Spectrum. 

R. W. Wood {Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46,741 — 750). — The construction 
and operation of a vacuum grating spectrograph, with which lines of 
short wave-length may be photographed with extreme sharpness, 
are briefly described. The grating employed is of 1 metre radius 
and is ruled with 15,000 lines to the inch, the ruled surface measuring 
1 x4 inches. The source of light used is the electron-arc {Physical Rev., 
1897), and a full exposure of the Schumann plates employ^ requires 
about twenty minutes. The sharpness of Imes in the zinc spectrum 
photographed with this instrument is compared with that of corre- 
sponding lines given by Sawyer (A., 1921, ii, 363). Wave-lengths 
and intoisities of twenty-one lines in the zinc spectrum between 
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XX 160M5 and 1918*67 A. and of fori^ lines betTreen XX 832*73 and 
1307*32 A. are tabulated and comparea with values given by Sawyer. 
Hie values of wave-length determined are considered to be correct 
to 0*1 A. Between tXX 1283 and 1600 A., the author records 96 
lines, compared with 14 given by Sawyer. No trace is found of ten 
lines recorded by the latter observer between AX 1066 and 1165 A. 
The carbon line 1036*1 A. given by Sawyer is resolved into a clearly 
separated doublet XX 1037*14 and 1037*60 A. The carbon triplet, 
XX 1661*32, 1660*67, 1660*16, resolved by Simeon (this vol., ii, 45), 
is considered to be a doublet with components of equal intensities 
and a separation of one Angstrom unit. J. S. G. T. 

Stages in the Excitation of the Spectra of Thallium. F. L. 

Mohlee and Abthue E. Ruaek (J. Opt, Soc. Amer,, 1923, 7, 
819 — 829). — In continuation of previous work (A., 1919, ii, 42; this 
vol., ii, 605), determinations have been made of the critical potentials, 
and the development of the spectrum with increasing voltage, in 
the case of thallium vapour. The first resonance potential has the 
value 0*9 volt, and the first ionisation potential the value 6*04 volts. 
The agreement between the latter value and the value, 6*082 volts, 
calculated for the level of greatest negative energy, confirms the 
view that 2 p 2 is a normal orbit of the atom. A higher critical 
potential, detectable by the photoelectric effect of the radiation, has 
the value 12*4 volts. With increasing voltage below the ionisation 
potential, successive lines of the two subordinate series in the 
thallium spectrum appear. Above 12 volts another line system, 
with strong lines in the ultra-violet, appears. It is suggested that 
this second spectrum is an arc spectrum resulting from a second 
type of single ionisation consisting in the removal of one of the two 
6i electrons. Comparison of the critical potentials with the doublet 
series system of thallium indicates that the first ionisation potential 
is determined by the limit 2p2 and the first resonance potential by 
the difference 2 ^ 2 — 2^^. The orbit 2pi is meta-stable. Resonance 
potentials corresponding with frequencies 2p2—nis and 2p2—md 
give rise to the observed low voltage spectra. Corresponding 
critical potentials are calculated for aluminium, gallium, and indium. 

J. S. G. T. 

Two New Lines in the Aluminium Spectrum and their 

S ossible Series Relations. G. D. Shallenbeeger (Physical 
\ev,, 1922, 19, 398 — 399). — ^The application to aluminium electrodes 
of a high potential vacuum spark yields strong, well-defined fines 
at X 41^*6 and X 2907*4 (±0*3 — 0*4 A.), respectively. Equations 
are given representing the frequencies of the lines, which can scarcely 
be due to impurities ; certain numerical relations are also mentioned. 

A. A. E. 

Pole Efiects, Pressure Shifts, and Measurements of Wave- 
lengths in the Spectnun of Manganese. George Spencer 
Monk (Astrophys, J., 1923, 57, 222—233). — ^Pole effects, pressure 
shifts, and wave-lengths for the stronger lines of manganese between 
X 4470 and X 6021 have been measu^. The evidence indicates a 
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comspondence between unB 3 nnm 6 tricaI broadening of the lines 
under pressure and pole effect. The use of a carbon pole bored 
and filled with manganese dioxide or of manganese poles gave 
moderate pole effects which were practically absent when manganese 
chloride was used. The wave-lengths of forty-one lines have been 
measured with an estimated accuracy of 0’002 A., and tabulated. 

A. A. E. 

The Intensity of Rdntgen Spectral Lines Excited by High 
Voltages. Gustav Kettmann {Z, Physih, 1923, 18, 359 — 371). — 
A method for determining photographically the intensities of 
Rontgen spectral lines is described, and measurements of the relative 
intensities of lines, excited at various voltages, in the ii-series of 
chromium, copper, and silver, and in the i-series of lanthanum and 
lead, are detafied. At high voltages, the intensities of the lines 
attain a maximum value, owing to absorption of the rays by the 
anti-cathode. When absorption of the rays by the anti-cathode 
is very small, the respective intensities of the lines increase pro- 
portionally to the square of the voltage. The results are found to 
be in agreement with the theory proposed by Davis (Physical Rev.y 
1918, 11, 433). J. S. G. T. 

Spectra of Isotopes. A. L. Narayan (Nature^ 1923, 112, 
.651). — The structme of the tin lines 5631 and 4524 was carefully 
examined with a Lummer plate. Even when the pressure was of 
the order of 1 mm., both lines were simple in structure, the latter 
being especially sharp. McLennan’s view (A., 1922, ii, 541, 728) 
that the spectral displacement for isotopes should be given by the 
atomic number multiplied by the displacement calculated on 
Bohr’s theory, requiring in this case a difference for isotopes 116 
and 124 of 0*07614, is therefore not supported. A. A. E. 

The Optical Spectrum of Hafnium. H. M. Hansen and 
S. Werner (Nature, 1923, 112, 618 — 619). — ^Both the arc and the 
spark spectra of hafnium have been investigated, using a prepara- 
tion of hafnium containing (according to JC-ray analysis) not more 
than about 1% of zirconium. The previous results (this vol., ii, 
200) in the case of the arc spectrum have been confirmed and 
extended. Comparison of the results with those of Bardet (this 
vol., ii, 449) appears to indicate that the hafnium spectrum, like 
that of zirconium, differs according to the conditions of excitation. 
The wave-lengths between X 2497-0 and 3505*2 and the intensities 
are tabulated. A. A. E. 

X-Ray Spectra of Hafnium and Thulium. D. Coster (Phil. 
Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 956 — 963). — ^Particulars are given of physical 
methods employed in the discovery and investigation of the proper- 
ties of the element of atomic number 72. The following wave- 
lengths (measured in Jf-units) have been determined in the X-series 
of the emission spectrum of hafnium ; 1777*4, 1577*04, 1566*07, 
1519*7, 1389*3, 1371*1, 1349*7, 1323*5, 1303*5, 1212*1, 1176*5, 1141*3, 
1135*6, 1100*1. The estimated error is in all cases less than 0*4 
X-unit. In addition, the following lines in the L-series of the 
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absorption speotroxn of hafnium were determined : 1007, 1181*6, 
1293*0, and the following lines in the if -series : 7521, 7286. Values 
of the wave-lengths in the i-series of the spectrum of the element 
of atomic number 69 (thulium) have been determined as follows : 
195M, 1733*9, 1722*8, 1692*3, 1541*2, 1526*8, 1611*5, 1502*3, 
1460*2, 1352*3, 1312*7, 1271*2, 1265*3, 12264 X-units. The 
author discusses the identification of two X-ray lines found by 
Dauvillier in the spectrum of a preparation of rare-earth metals 
and ascribed to celtium, the presence of which was suspected by 
Urbain (A., 1922, ii, 463). J. S. G. T. 

Critical Potentials of the Thorium M-Series Lines. P. A. 

Ross (Physical Rev,, 1923, [ii], 22 , 221 — ^225). — ^The lines, a to c, of 
Stenstrom, and a new line, fg* of wave-length 2*85 A., were observed. 
The critical potentials were found to agree with the predicted values. 

A. A. 

Trithiocarbonic Acid and Perthiocarbonic Acid. H. von 

Halban, a. Mackeet, and W. Ott (Z, EleJdrochem., 1923, 29, 446 — 
467). — ^The absorption spectra of solutions of trithiocarbonic acid 
(HoCSo) and its ethyl ester have been obtained for solutions in 
chfcroform, ethyl alcohol, light petroleum, ether, and toluene, and 
that of the barium salt in water. Similar measurements have been 
made with solutions of perthiocarbonic acid (H 2 CS 4 ) in chloroform, 
toluene, and light petroleum, and the sodium salt has been measured 
in aqueous solution. Very large differences are found between the 
spectra of the acids and those of the salts. These differences are 
shown by changes in the colour, which are similar to those observed 
with indicators. The actual existence of the free acid is amply 
proved by the similarity of the absorption spectrum of a solution 
of the sodium salt with that obtained for a solution prepared by 
shaking an organic solution of the acid with sodium hydroxide. 
The absorption curves of the acids in various solvents differ relatively 
little from one another, and in no case are they similar to those of 
the salts. The curve for the ester is similar to that of the acid, 
but shows a considerable displacement, and in no case can the curve 
for the acid be made up from the curves for the salt and ester. The 
absorption spectra of ethyl-thiocarbonic acid in organic solvents 
and its potassium salt in water and alcohol solution have also been 
obtained. In this case also, a marked optical effect is observed on 
the foVmation of the salt. The introduction of the first and second 
ethyl groups into the trithiocarbonic acid molecule produces similar 
displacements of the absorption spectrum. ^-CJhloro- and p-bromo- 
benzyl-trithiocarbonic acids have been prepared. These substances 
are solid and fairly stable. The absorption spectra of the chlorobenzyl 
acid and of its potassium salt have been obtained and show the same 
differences as those found in the case of the ethyl acid and its 
potassium salt. The chlorobenzyl acid has a normal molecular weight 
in benzene solution. The velocity of decomposition of tritmo- 
carbonic acid, perthiocarbonic acid, ethyl-trithiocarbonio^ acid, and 
j 7 -chlorobenzyi-trithiocarbonic acid has been determined in seveml 
organic solvents, and it is shown that the influence of the solvent 
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on the decomposition is generally the same as in the ease of the 
xanthic aoids (A., 1913, ii, 312 ; 1918, ii, 222 ). The behaviour of 
the jj-ohloro- and jj-bromo-benzyl acids towards the diazo-esters 
depends on the solvent in a way which is entirely different from that 
found by Hantzsch for oxygen acids (this vol., ii, 475). J. F. S. 

Colour of Inorganic Compounds. W. Biltz {Z. anorg. 
Ghent., 1923, 127 , 169 — 186, 372 ; cf. Meisenheimer, A., 1921, u, 364). 
— ^An attempt to provide a theory of the colour and constitution 
of inorganic compounds. Unsaturation is shown to be the chief 
factor in determining such colour. “ Mixed ” compounds formed 
by the union of compounds of elements in different states of oxidation 
show a deeper colour than either of the parent compounds, whether 
the components contain the same element or not. Thus AuCl is 
b^ht yellow, and AuCL is orange, whilst AU 2 CI 4 is nearly black. 
Sii^arly, ZnO and AlgOg are both colourless, but Zn 0 ,Al 203 is 
violet. Magnetic power is also associated with colour — ^iron, 
cobalt, nickel, manganese, vanadium, copper* and chromium are 
all chromophores. Again, both “ sub- ” and super- ” compounds 
are colours, and may be regarded as unsaturated. In the case 
of substances which contain elements of variable valency, it is 
found that the colour deepens as the valency decreases, if the 
normal valency is the highest, and conversely. Dissociation deepens 
colour because it increases unsaturation; and, in general, the 
stronger the linking between elements, the less the colour of the 
resulting compound. H. H. 

Determination of Coefficients of Absorption. H. A. C. 

Denieb van deb Gon (Arch. Nderland., 1923, 7 , 140 — 155).— 
Employing a thermopile and galvanometer to indicate the respective 
intensities of the incident and transmitted radiation, the author 
has determined the coefficients of absorption, at about 20 ®, of 
aqueous solutions of cupric chloride containing from 0*310 to 4*50 
g.-mols. per litre, and of aqueous solutions of copper sulphate con* 
taining, respectively, 0*190 and 1*15 g.-mols. per litre, for radiation 
of wave-length from 411 fifi to 810 fifi. The results indicate that in 
the case of the solutions of copper sulphate, Beer's law is approxi- 
mately obeyed in the case of radiation of wave-length greats than 
550 fifi. A like result holds in the case of the solutions of cupric 
chloride for wave-lengths in the neighbourhood of 565 fifi. In this 
region, the respective absorption curves, drawn by plotting the 
logarithm of the respective coefficients of absorption as ordmates 
against the corresponding wave-lengths as abscissae, are coincident^ 
wiiilst for radiation of greater wave-lengths, the curves differ only 
slightly. Absorption m these cases is attributable to the copper 
contained in the solutions. Each curve exhibits a well-marked 
minimum at a point corresponding with a shorter wave-length than 
that referred to. J. S. G. T. 

Colour and Chemical Constitution. XVIII. Colourless 
Substances in Sulphuric Acid (Halochroxny). James Mom 
(Trans. Boy. 80c. 8. Africa, 1923, 11, 91 — 93 ; cf . this vol., ii, 108). — 
A method has been disoovered for predicting the colour produced 
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wlien certain colourless substances are dissolved in concentrated 
sulphuric acid (halochromy). The laws are apparently simpler 
than for aqueous solution, a single set of colour factors applying 
to all substances. The absorption is generally above X 360. The 
absorption can be calculated from that of a parent substance 
(p-hydroxybenzyl alcohol) by multiplying by colour factors depend- 
ing on the difference of the compound from the parent substance.. 
The absorption of ^-hydroxybenzyl alcohol is X 488. The substitu- 
tion factors are : phenyl for hydrogen 0*96 ; phthalein or CeH4*C02H 
for hydrogen, 1*01; hydroxyphenyl for hydrogen, 1*02; hydroxy- 
phenyl for phenyl, 1*06; bridge oxygen, 0*87; hapton oxidation, 
e,g., benzhydrol to benzophenone, 0*89 or 0*70. E. H. R. 

The Colour of Monocyclic Substances Calculated by Assign- 
ing an Absorption Band to Each Possible Tautomeric Form. 
James Moir (T., 1923, 123, 2792— 2803.)J 

The Absorption Spectrum of Chloroform in the Near 
Ultra-red. J. W. Ellis {Physical Bev,, 1922, 19, 546). — Five 
distinct bands were observed with maxima at 1*140 /i, 1*385 fi, 1*660 fi, 
1*835 fly and 2*425 /x, the percentage of absorption being, respectively, 
10, 16, 56, 35, and 88. The error may be ±100 A. A. A. E. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption of Anthracene and Benzene. 

J. M. Hyatt {Physical Bev., 1922, 19, 391 — 393; cf. Howe, ibid., 
1916, 8). — ^For a solution of anthracene in ethyl alcohol, fourteen 
bands having frequency numbers 2650, 2700, 2800, 2840, 2945, 
2990, 3095, 3130, 3240, 3410, 3540, 3688, 3975, and 4115, respec- 
tively, were observed. The numbers fall into two series with mean 
frequency intervals of 147 and 142, respectively. For a solution 
of benzene in ethyl alcohol, ten bands wore observed, as follows : 
3720, 3780,‘ 3830, 3920, 4015, 4120, 4210, 4295, 4365, 4465. A. A. E. 

Radiochemistry and Fluorescence. Jean Peebin {Compt. 
rend^y 1923, 177, 665 — 666; cf. this voh, ii, 714). — ^The thermal 
coefficient of the disappearance of new-methylene-blue in glycerol 
solution, in absence of air and under the influence of light, is 1*6 for 
temperatures between 19° and 81°, giving 9x 10^* for the frequency 
of the infra-red rays which produce critical glycerol molecules. 
With constant illumination, for concentrations below 5%, the 
disappearance obeys the law of mass action at the above tempera- 
tures. That is, the concentration of critical mols. of dye is always 
proportional to the concentration of unactivated dye, New- 
methylene-blue disappears 1,200 times as rapidly as fluorescent- 
blue, the thermal coefficients, however, being the same. The 
second blue therefore reacts with the same kind of critical glycerol 
molecules, produced either by absorption of infra-red radiation 
or by equivalent intermolecular shocks. A previous deduction, 
that the direct action of a critical molecule (produced using external 
radiation) on a non-critical molecule should be unaffected by 
variations of temperature, is now proved for uranine and eosin 
(sodium salt), the disappearance- velocities of which are unaffected 
by temperature elevations of 60° and 90°, respectively. E. E. T. 
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The Luminescence of SoUdi^rinff Antimony. E. Kabbsb 
{Physical Bev.^ 1922, 19, 437 — 438). — ^When heated at a temperature 
above its melting point, antimony becomes bright red ; on cooling, 
the brightness decreases with the temperature until solidification 
commences, when a sudden increase in brightness occurs, accom- 
panied by an increase in temperature. Moreover, the brightness 
after the fiash appears greater for a given temperature than the 
brightness at the same temperature before the flash. It thus 
appears to be a case of crysbal-luminescence ; the phenomenon is 
not due to ojddation of the antimony, since it takes place in hydrogen 
or in a vacuum. A. A. E. 

Determinations of Structure in Conformity with the 
Electron Theory. C. J. Enklaab (Rec. trav. chim,, 1923, 42, 
1000 — 1016). — ^The author treats refractive dispersion from the 
point of view of valency electrons and considers that every atom 
in a saturated open-chain compound has the same number of 
dispersion electrons as it has valencies. Satisfactory agreement is 
found in many cases quoted. In benzenoid compounds, however, 
he finds that each carbon atom possesses twelve, instead of four, 
dispersion eJectrons, if it occurs in the nucleus, and, further, that 
the same is true of unsaturated carbon atoms in open-chain com- 
pounds. Determinations of the refractive dispersion of cyanogen 
lead to the adoption of the formula N!C*C:N for this compound. 
The theory is also applied to the determination of the structure 
of 1 ; 3 : 6-trienes. H. H. 

Mutarotation. II. C. N. Riibbb (jBer., 1923, 56, [JS], 2186 — 
2194). — In continuation of previous work (A., 1922, ii, W7), it is 
shown that the change in refractive index of aqueous solutions of 
dextrose when preserved takes place exactly parallel to the alteration 
in specific rotation and in accordance with the equation for a uni- 
molecular reaction. The velocity constant and the half period 
is the same as that deduced from measurement of specific rotation 
or change in volume of the solution, and the three phenomena are 
therefore attributable to the same cause. 

The equilibrium between a-glucose, p-glucose, and glucose hydrate 
in aqueous solution has been fuUv examined; solutions of any 
modification containing 10% of annydrous substance are identical 
after twenty-four hours as judged by density (df 1*037881), specific 
rotation ([a]|}+52*l°), or refractive index (wg 1*34778). If 
a- and p-glucose are actually in equilibrium in solution, it follows 
that the opposite physical changes must be observed on solution 
of the two varieties. This has been shown previously to be the 
case with the specific rotation, and is now found to be true for 
density, index of refraction, and heat of reaction. The actual 
establlishment of an equilibrium is more firmly established by the 
observation that the half period of a-glucose is the same as that of 
P-glucose as determined by dilatometm, refractive, or polarimetrie 
methods. Further, it is found that a solution of a-glucose (3*61 g.), 
and P-glucose (6*39 g.) in water (90 g.) does not change in density, 
refractive index, or sp^ifio rotation when preserved. 

29^—2 
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Glucose hydrate has frequently been considered to be an ortho- 
form of the true aldehyde, and not a hydrate in the usual sense. 
Trey’s observation that solutions of glucose hydrate undergo con- 
traction when preserved appears, however, to be erroneous, since 
a dilation takes place which is of the same magnitude as that 
observed with anhydrous glucose. Examination by the three 
methods has failed to disclose any difference between solutions 
of glucose and the hydrate which contain the same amount of 
anhydrous material and are of the same age. The author therefore 
draws the conclusion that there is no evidence of the existence of an 
appreciable amount of glucose hydrate or the ortho-form of glucose 
in aqueous solution, although the possibility is not excluded that it 
may be present in an amount too small to be detected by the physical 
methods employed, as is indicated by the behaviour of the solutions 
towards hyc&oxylamine and phenylhydrazine. 

The opinion has been frequently expressed that mutarotation 
is impossible in the absence of a solvent. It is shown, however, 
that if dehydrated a-glucose is melted and cooled rapidly to the 
atmospheric temperature it has then an initial specific rotation of 
about 50® in water ; the same cesult is observed when p-glucose is 
employed. Apparently, therefore, the fused masses are identical 
and consist (mainly) of an equilibrium mixture of the a- and p-forms. 
This is supported by the observation that the seeding of the under- 
cooled melt with a- or p-glucose induces the complete crystallisation 
of it as the a- or P-form, respectively, whereas a mixture of the two 
varieties is formed when a mixed se(^ is used. 

Mutarotation, therefore, may be induced by melting an optically 
active substance, by bringing such a substance into solution, or by 
alteration in the concentration or temperature of the solution of the 
substance. H. W. 

Magnetic and Natural Rotatory Dispersion in Absorbing 
Media. E. 0. Hulbert (Physical Rev,, 1923, 22, 180 — 187). — 
By a consideration of absorption of the radiation in a transparent 
medium, more complete formulae for rotatory dispersion than those 
hitherto put forward have been derived. Certain approximations 
have been made, and simplified formulae obtained which give the 
rotation for wave-lengths sufficiently removed from the critical 
wave-length, provided the refractive index and extinction coefficient 
conform to the Lorentz dispersion equations with one resonance 
frequency. In the case of carbon disulphide and 1-bromonaphtha- 
lene, the equation of magnetic rotation in isotropic media agrees 
closely with the experimental results. A. A. E. 

Action of Red and Infra-red Radiations on Pboto-luzninescent 
Substances. Mattriob Curie (J. Chim. Phys., 1923, 20, 292 — 
307). — ^The action of red and infra-red radiation on photo-lumines- 
cent substances has been investigated in the case of zinc sulphide 
and calcium sulphide. In the case of zinc sulphide, it is shown that a 
black spot is formed on a background of brilliant luminescence at 
the point where the infra-red rays are concentrated. This fact 
indicates that these rays not only excite luminescence, but also 
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destroy it. When the sulphide is removed from the rays, a very 
brilliant lummescence is seen at one spot followed by a very dark 
band. This reinforcement of the luminescence varies in intensity 
and in the time of its duration with the nature of the phosphorescent 
substance. With zinc sulphide containing copper, the colour is 
green, and it is maintained for a much shorter time than with zinc 
sulphide containing manganese, in which case the colour is yellow. 
There are no resonance phenomena observable in the present 
experiments. J. P. S. 

Darkening of Zinc Sulphide by Light. Aethtjr Schleede 
[with M. Hbbtbr and W. Kordatzki] (Z. physikal. Chem,, 1923, 
106 , 386 — 398). — ^Zinc sulphide prepared in various ways has been 
examined in connexion with its darkening under the influence of 
light. It is shown that precipitated and non-ignited zmc sulphide 
does not darken under any conditions of illumination. Ignited 
zinc sulphide which is free from materials with which it has been 
heated, shows a sensitiveness towards light from a quartz mercury 
lamp when the temperature of ignition is so high that measur- 
able quantities of wurzite are formed. The zinc blende form of 
zinc sulphide is not affected by ultra-violet light from a mercury 
lamp. The presence of small quantities of heavy metals makes no 
‘change in the action of light in these cases. Crystallised zinc sul- 
phide containing halogen compounds is sensitive to the long wave- 
length ultra-violet light, and the presence of small quantities of 
heavy metals intensiSes the action. The sensitiveness of halogen 
containing zinc sulphide can be removed by washing the material, 
so far as the long wave-length ultra-violet light is concerned, but 
this has no effect on short wave-length ultra-violet light effect or 
on the phosphorescence. Sensitiveness to long wave-length ultra- 
violet light is apparently induced by fusing zinc sulphide (wurzite) 
with a halogen salt. J. F. S. 

Temperature Coefficient of Photochemical Reaction Rate. 

Richard C. Tolman (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 2285 — ^2296). 
— theoretical paper in which, on the basis of the quantum h 3 q) 0 - 
thesis, a simple equation for the temperature coefficient of photo- 
chemical reaction velocities has been derived. The equation agrees 
with that previously obtained (A., 1921, ii, 99) by the author 
using the methods of statistical mechanics. The existing data on 
temperature coefficients of photochemical reactions have been 
successfully interpreted with the help of the equation. It has 
been shown that Plotnikov’s division of photochemical temperature 
coefficients into three distinct classes is apparently not tenable. 
An equation for change in temperature coefficient with frequency 
has been derived and used successfully in interpreting existing 
data. The causes of apparent deviations from Einstein’s law of 
photochemical equivalence have been discussed. J. F. S. 

Theory of Radiation Transformation. II. Photochemical 
CSilorine Reaction. Fritz Wbigbrt (Z, physikal. Chem., 1923, 
106 , 407 — 432 ; cf . this vol., ii, 3). — ^A theoretical paper in which 
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as an example of a photochemical chlorine reaction the decom* 
position of ozone in the presence of illuminated chlorine is dis- 
cussed. The facts, that the velocity of the reaction is independent 
of the ozone concentration and that, according to Bodenstein and 
BonhoefEer (Z, Physih, 1923, 13, 94), it takes place in accordance 
with the quanta of light energy absorbed by the chlorine, show that 
an upper limit of the concentration of ozone exists at which the 
whole of the light energy absorbed by the chlorine is converted 
into chemical energy. The same case is found in the sensitisation 
of the hydrogen association for the resonance lines of mercury 
by dilute mercury vapour. In this case, with a limiting pressure 
of hydrogen, practically the whole of the absorbed resonance energy 
is converted into chemical energy. The limiting pressures of the 
reacting molecular species, ozone 0*5 mm. and hydrogen 10 mm. 
of mercury, and their relationship to the pressure of the sensitising 
molecules (chlorine J atm., mercury 0-009 mm.) are widely different. 
The quantity relationship rising in the case of the chlorine-ozone 
reaction is 1*3 x 10"^ and for the hydrogen-mercury reaction 
1-1 X 10®. If, on the other hand, the number of molecules is 
calculated in layers which produce the same amount of weakening 
of the radiation, they will be found to be the same in the two 
reactions. It is therefore likely that in both processes the initial 
stage is the same. The hypothesis is advanced that the radiation 
absorbed by the excited molecules is at first re-emitted as resonance 
radiation in the normal manner, and that this absorption and emis- 
sion process is repeated so often that at last the absorption leads, 
in a binary absorption system, to an internal photoelectric effect, 
whereon a chemical process or a translatory displacement of the 
particles fpllows. Whereas the resonance radiation with mercury, 
on account of the extremely strong absorption of the mercury vapour 
for the exciting resonance line, is easily observed, this can scarcely 
be expected in the case of chlorine with its hundred million times 
smaller absorption constant. But there are indirect reasons for the 
non-thermal absorption of pure chlorine. The thermal increase in 
volume during radiation is only to be observed in the presence of 
moisture or other impurities. According to this view, the trans- 
formation of absorbed energy to the chemical reacting system does 
not occur simultaneously with the absorption of the radiation ; the 
process requires, on account of the repeated absorption and emis- 
sion of a once ateorbed energy quantum, a definite time before it is 
completed. The energy quantum remains, in a sense, in the reacting 
system until it is entirely used up. The measurement of such short 
retardations can be carried out by the new Weigert and Kellermann 
method (A., 1922, ii, 808). The application of this method to the 
photochemical chlorine-hydrogen reaction has shown a retardation 
of about 1/100 sec. It is, however, not certain that this measured 
delay is due to the above effect, since the yield in this reaction is 
much larger than Einstein’s law demands. The delay can also be 
exidained by assuming a Icmg chain of reactions. Many such 
mechanisms have been put forward which are discussed. A special 
photoelectric effect is assumed, which may represent the primary 
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process by which the chlorine-hydrogen reaction is started. This 
assumption does away with the necessity of assuming excited 
chlorine molecules and a splitting of the molecules into atoms. 
It may be concluded that ozone wSl be decomposed by long wave- 
len^h ultra-violet radiation in the absence of any other sutetance, 
and that perhaps the radiation absorbed by the chlorine falls in 
the ozone absorption band and that during the repeated absorption 
and re-emission it is used up in this weak absorption region. 

J. F. S. 

The Photochemical Reactivity of Ozone in presence of 
Other Gases. I. Robert Owen Geieeith and William James 
Shutt (T., 1923, 123, 2752—2767). 

The Photochemical Reactivity of Ozone in presence of 
Other Gases. II. Robert Owen Griffith and Jane Mac- 
WiLLiB (T., 1923, 123, 2767—2774). 

Decomposition of Ammonia hy Ultraviolet Rays, and the 
Law of Photochemical Equivalence. W. Kuhn {Compt, rend., 
1923, 177, 956 — 957). — ^The decomposition of ammonia, prepared 
by heating its silver chloride derivative, has been studied in quartz 
vessels, monochromatic light of known wave-length (from 2025 — 
2140) being used as the source of energy. (In complete light, the 
decomposition proceeds to completion, at a speed proportional to 
the energy absorbed. Aqueous solutions of the gas undergo no 
decomposition imder similar conditions.) The number of quanta 
absorbed by 1 mol. of ammonia, undergoing decomposition, varies 
from 2 — ^2-5, and is independent of the pressure (900 — 5 mm.). 
For temperatures of 10 — 20°, the speed of decomposition is indqpen- 
dent of t, and, generally, this speed is not affected by the size of the 
quartz surfaces (whereas the thermal dissociation is accelerated by 
quartz surfaces). The speed of decomposition is also unaffected 
by the addition of metallic sodium, and is therefore independent 
of the action of minute traces of water. With monochromatic 
light of A. = 2063, the number of quanta necessary to decompose 
1 mol. of ammonia is 3-4, or as many as 10 if the monochromatis- 
ation is very perfect. From the heats of dissociation for Ng = 
N + N(~ 140,000 cal.), = H + H(- 84,000 cal.), and NHg == 
0-5N2 + 1*5H2(- 11,000 cal.), whence NHg ^N + Hg + H- 
123,000 cal., and NHg = NH-H + H + H — 207,000 cal., it follows 
that a quantum hv for the ray 2063 corresponds with 128,000 cal. per 
g.-mol. The energy furnished by the absorption of a quantum suffices 
for the first, but not for the second change. On these lines may be 
explained the facts that several quanta are required to decompose 
1 mol. of ammonia, and that the speed of decomposition depends on 
the perfectness of monochromatisation of the ultra-violet radiation. 

E. E. T. 

The Photochemical Decomposition of Silver Bromide. II. 

Robert Schwarz and Heinrich Stock (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 
129, 41 — ^54; cf. A., 1921, ii, 614). — ^Attempts were made to find 
the relationship between the age and the photochemical decom- 
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position of silver bromide^ using the mercury lamp as a source of 
light* Very irregular curves were obtained, however, the irregulari* 
ties being ascrib^ to (1) moisture, the loss of which decreased the 
rate of separation of bromine, and (2) grain size, which increased 
with age. Colloidal sols act as catalyste ; silica is a positive and 
platinum, zirconium hydroxide, stannic acid, and gelatin negative 
catalysts. W. T. 

The Formation of Organic Compounds from Inorganic 
by the Influence of Light. Oskar jBaudisoh {Science, 1923, 
57, 451 — 456). — ^The observation that cholera bacilli rapidly reduce 
nitrates to nitrites, the velocity of the reaction being dependent 
on the bacterial iron content, led to a study of the catalytic effect 
of iron in the reduction of nitrates and nitrites. Dextrose in alka- 
line solution reduces nitrites, but not nitrates, and then only in the 
presence of traces of iron. Ferrous hydrogen carbonate or hydroxide 
does not reduce alkali nitrates even at 100® in the absence of 
oxygen ; the presence of oxygen, however, causes immediate reduc- 
tion to nitrite, and there is a direct relation between the amount 
of oxygen dissolved in the water and the amount of nitrite formed. 
This “ fertilisation ” process involves the production of a peroxidic 
iron compound, nitrite, and the reactive intermediate substance 
potassium nitrosyl, KNO. The latter substance reacts with alde- 
hydes with the formation of hydroxamic acids, OH-CRIN-OH. It 
is considered that the magnetic properties of the peroxide are in 
direct relation to its great chemical activity. The action of potass- 
ium pentacyanoperoxoferroate, KgfFeOglNC)^] in behaving as an 
oxygen carrier and activator is likened to a simple type of respiration. 
WhSst light of long wave-length brings about the formation of an 
alkaline aquo-base from potassium ferrocyanide solution, the 
reduction of alkali nitrates is effected only by light of short wave- 
length. In summer sunlight, alkali nitrates can be reduced to 
nitrite in a short time if small quantities of complex salts, e.g., 
potassium ferrocyanide, are present. Formaldoxime and formalde- 
hyde in sunlight form cyclic nitrogen compounds which contain 
pyridine and pyrrole rings and give the typical alkaloidal reactions. 
An aqueous solution of acetaldoxime and formaldehyde when 
exposed to sunlight rives a thick, dark brown syrup which has not 
been investigated, ^itromethane also unites with formaldehyde 
under the influence of light, or in weakly alkaline solution, uso- 
nitrobutylglycerol being formed intermediately. The author’s 
observations of the formation of formhydroxamic acid, methyl- 
amine, alkaloids, and a-amino-acids have been confirmed and 
extended by Baly. Illumination of alkali nitrates with daylight 
in the presence of formaldehyde yields gases agreeing qualitatively 
with those formed by soil bacteria, and (in the presence of iron salts) 
formhydroxamic acid and formaldoxime. It is thought possible 
that many soil bacteria and also green leaves utilise nitrous oxide 
from the air for nitrogen nutrition. Although at considerable 
altitudes, or by the influence of silent electric discharges, carbon 
dioxide can be reduced to formaldehyde, which may then react 
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with nitrous oxide from atmospheric nitrogen and oxygen to yield 
formhydroxamio acid, it is not thought possible that the reduction 
can be effected by sunlight at sea level without the aid of 
chlorophyll. A. A. E. 

Relation between the Energies oi Alpha-partides and the 
Atomic Numbers of the Elements. L. Myssowsey (Z. Physik^ 
1923, 18 , 304 — 306). — It is shown that the great majority of the 
radioactive elements can be arranged on four parallel and equi* 
distant straight lines, drawn so that absciss® represent atomic 
numbers, and ordinates the respective kinetic energies of the 
a-particles emitted from the elements. The position oi thorium is 
imcertain, Thorium-(7, actinium-(7, uranium-II, and radium-(7 do 
not lie on the straight lines, and it is pointed out that at these 
elements the radioactive series branch. J. S. 6. T. 

Cathode-ray Furnace. Hans Gebdien and Hans Rieoqer 
(Wiss. VerdffentL Siemens-Konzem, 1923, 3 , 226 — ^230). — A 
cathode-ray furnace, employing an exhausted Spherical glass flask 
of diameter up to 50 cm., silvered externally or surrounded by 
acidified water, and provided with a cylindrical neck is described. 
Cathode rays emitted normally from the external electrode described 
impinge radially on the material to be heated, supported at the 
centre of the sphere on a rod passing axially though the neck of 
the flask. The use of an external electrode permits the furnace 
being operated with high-tension high-frequency current. 

J. S. G. T. 

Cathodoluminescence of Heated Alumina. D. T. Wilbeb 
(Physical Rev,, 1922, 20 , 101). — Ordinary powdered alumina, built 
up into a fritted cone, when freshly prepared shows coloured bands 
under cathode rays. The component ruby, green, blue, and orange 
bands appear in areas within restricted temperature limits. The 
ruby bands arc due to the presence of minute traces of chromium. 
A mixture of alumina and magnesia in molecular proportions with 
1% of manganese gave a brilliant green band; alumina and lime 
with manganese as active metal gave a broad band in the yellow 
and green. Alumina and lime with copper gave a band in the blue. 

A. A. E. 

The Excitation of Characteristic X-Rays from certain 
Metals. Frank Horton, Ursula Andrewbs, and Ann Catherine 
Davies (Phil, Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 721 — 741). — ^The authors have 
investigated the voltages connected with some of the longer wave- 
length X-ray absorption limits in the case of the elements aluminium, 
iron, nickel, copper, and zinc, employing for this purpose the excit- 
ation potential method (cf . Kurth, A., 1922, ii, 410). The following 
respective critical values of the potential (expressed in volts) were 
determined : aluminium, 42, 66, and 107 ; iron, 73 and 166 ; nickel, 
104 and 178 ; copper, 112 and 193 ; zinc, 119 and 200. By extrapola- 
ting the Moseley curves for the various absorption limits to low 
atomic numbers, it was found that the lower and higher values 
determined in the cases of the metals iron, nickel, copper, and zinc 
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were respectively associated with Jkf^’ ™ and 3P leveb. The 
changes in the slopes of the and ““ curves in passing 
through the observed points support the view that a change in the 
constitution of the M electronic group occurs during the passage 
from one of these elements to another. Likewise, the results 
indicate that the development of the second M sub-group from four 
electrons to six electrons does not commence before the element 
cobalt (atomic number 27), and that the similar development of the 
first M sub-group commences at a lower value of the atomic 
number. By similar extrapolation of the Moseley curves for the 
L absorption, it was found that the critical potentials 66 volts and 
107 volts found in the case of aluminium are respectively associated 
with the and V levels. Prom analogy with the anomalous 
K absorption limits found by Fricke for titanium, vanadium, and 
chromium (A., 1921, ii, 6), it is probable that the value, 42 volts, 
found for aluminium is associated with the displacement of an 
electron from the second L sub-group to the first M sub-groug. 

Luminescence Produced by R5ntgen Rays. A. Jattbeet 
DE Beaitjeu (J. Phys, Radium, 1923, 4, 267 — ^267). — ^Particulars 
are given of the principal wave-lengths and relative intensities of 
the fluorescence excited in various solid solutions of the rare earths, 
and in a large number of organic solid substances, by the incidence 
of Rontgen rays. Amongst the latter substances, aromatic com- 
pounds exhibit the phenomenon most markedly, and it is suggested 
that, in these cases, fluorescence is attributable to the presence of 
the benzene ring. J. S. G. T. 

The Secondary Corouscular Rays produced by Homo- 
geneous X-Rays- H. Robinson {Proc, Roy, Soc,, 1923, [A], 
104, 455 — 479). — In continuation of previous work (A., 1914, ii, 
696), the author has investigated the “ line spectra '' of the 
secondary corpuscular radiation emitted from targets of bismuth, 
lead, gold, tungsten (metal and WOg), barium (BaCOg), iodine 
(Lil and Agl), tin, silver (metal and Agl), molybdenum, strontium 
(SrCOg), copper, and various light atoms, including calcium, potass- 
ium, sulphur, magnesium, sodium, and oxygen, by the incidence 
of X-rays corresponding with the copper Kol^ radiation. The 
various measurements are considered to be correct to within 1 part 
in 1000 parts. In general, the respective values of the energv levels 
of the emitted ra(hations agree very closely with those tabulated 
by Bohr and Coster. The apparatus enabled the three limits of 
L-radiation to be determined as far down as strontium (38). Five 
M rings wore identified in the case of bismuth (83) and tungsten 
(74). The X-rings of bismuth were likewise identified. In the case 
of the heavier elements (barium to molybdenum), the level is 
the most effective in the emission of secondary electrons End 
the least effective, in agreement with deductions from X-ray data. 
With decreasing stren^h of binding, the differences between the 
effects of the different rings become appreciably less pronounced. 
In the case of strontium, the three L unes are of approximately 
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equal intensity, whilst with copper L, is just ^rceptibly the 
strongest line. The M and N levels likewise show a similar changing 
over of high intensity from the “ softer to the “ harder ” sub- 
groups. J. S. G. T. 

Long-range Particles from Radium-active Deposit. Ger- 

HARD KiBSCH and Hans Pettersson (Nature, 1923, 112, 687). — 
A reply to Bates and Rogers (this vol., ii, 720). The difference in 
brightness between the scintillations from a-particles and those 
from hydrogen particles, viewed under identical conditions, is so 
conspicuous that no mistake is possible. A small number of scintill- 
ations of the a-type was generally observed in addition to the 
much fainter hydrogen scintillations, especially at the lowest values 
of absorption. These particles are for the time being assumed 
to be identical with those found by Rutherford (A., 1919, ii, 268) 
to be expelled from oxygen. The former view) that the particles 
are hydrogen particles expelled by artificial disintegration of the 
glucinum, magnesium, silicon (and probably Also lithium) atoms 
is upheld. A. A. E. 

The Relative Activities cf Radioactive Substances in an 
Unchanged Primary Uranium Mineral. W. P. Widdowson 
and A. S. Russell (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vil, 46, 915 — 929). — ^The 
work of Boltwood (A., 1908, ii, 454) on the relative activities of 
the radioactive constituents of an unchanged primary uranium 
mineral (pitchblende) has been carefully repeated. The results 
obtained agree with those previously obtained, indicating the low- 
ness of the relative activity of the mineral to that of its uranium 
content, but disagree therewith as regards the relative activities 
of polonium, ionium, radium, and uranium. The values found for 
these agree closely with those deduced theoretically. The ratio of 
the activity of the actinium series to that of the radium series is 
found to be 0*29, in agreement vith the result obtained by Hahn 
and Meitner (A., 1920, ii, 148). J. S. G. T. 

The Relative Deposition of Radium and Barium Salts 
as a Function of Temperature and Acidity. W. B. Pietenpol 
(Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 199).— It is found that the first crystals 
formed in a radium-barium solution contain a larger percentage 
of radium than succeeding crystals. The efficiency jand rapidity 
of the separation by fractional crystallisation may be increased by 
separating the liquor from the crystals at a point above room 
temperature. With rapid cooling, a smaller percentage of radium 
is adsorbed than with slow cooling. A. A. E, 

Ionisation and Resonance Phenomena. Charles B. 
Bazzoni (J. Franklin Inst., 1923,196, 627 — 651). — Bohr’s theory 
of atomic structure and the mechanism of radiation are briefly 
reviewed, and experimental determinations of resonance and ionis- 
ation potentials, more especially in the cases of helium and mercury, 
and the excitation of resonance spectra, critically examined in 
relation to the theory. The author concludes that the impact 
potentials of helium require further study. J. S. G. T. 
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The Fundamental Processes concerned in the Thermal 
Ionisation of Gases. Bichabd Becksb ( Z . Physih^ 1923, 18, 
325 — 343). — ^The author discusses the fundamental processes, viz., 
ionisation due to absorption of radiation, ionisation by electronic 
collisions, and the disappearance of electrons due to combination 
either with or without the emission of radiation, concerned in the 
establishment of equilibrium m a thermally-ionised system, and 
deduces the equilibrium equation relating to the thermal ionisation 
of monatomic and univalent gases by the application of statistical 
mechanics and the quantum theory. J. S. G. T. 

New Evidence regarding the Interpretation of Critical 
Potentials in Hydrogen. P. S. Olmstbad {Physical Rev., 1922, 
19, 632 — 633). — relatively small amount of atomic hydrogen is 
produced when a close grid of tungsten wires, introduced close to 
the gauze in an ionisation tube of the Lenard type, is heated to 
incandescence. It is shown that the ionising potential of the 
hydrogen atom is 13-5 volts ; the critical potential of ionisation of 
the molecule, probably without dissociation, is about 11-6 volts, 
and a weaker effect, ascribed to radiation from the atom, at about 
10*2 volts. The strongest effect, dissociation of the molecule and 
ionisation of one of its parts, is put at 16 volts. A. A. E. 

Critical Electron Energies in Hydrogen. Frank Horton 
and Ann Catherinb Davies {Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 872 — 896). 
— ^In continuation of previous work (A., 1920, ii, 216), the authors 
have made a detailed investigation of the effects of electron collisions 
with hydrogen, in order to determine more exactly the critical 
electron energy values, and to ascertain whether the radiation or 
ionisation occurring at a critical stage is of atomic or molecidar 
origin. The results indicate that critical energy values (expressed 
in volts) are associated with respective processes as follows : 10*2, 
H — > H(excited) ; 11*9, Hg — Hg (excited) ; 12*6, Hg — H+H 
(excited); 13*5, H — > H++ electron; 15*9, H-fH++ 

electron; 22-8, Hg — H 2 '^+ electron; 26*1, H^-f 

electron+H (excited); 29-4, Hg — > 2H‘^+2 electrons. These 
deductions are in agreement with the interpretation by Olmstcad 
(this vol., ii, 367) of the critical values observed at 10*2, 12*6, 13'5, 
and 16*9 volts, but differ in respect of the interpretation of the 
critical energy stage included between 10*2 and 12*6 volts. The 
present authors* d^uction in this matter is in accord with the value 
of the resonance potential of normal hydrogen (11*8 volts) deduced 
by Mohler, Foote, and Kurth {Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 414) from the 
cohsideration of inelastic collision curves. The present experiments 
establish the existence of a true molecular radiation as distinct from 
a radiation produced by electronic-molecular encounters at which 
dissociation and atomic excitation occur. They also support 
Pauli’s suggestion (A., 1922, ii, 703) that the production of positively 
charged hydrogen molecules requires energy equivalent to about 
23 volts. The spectroscopic results obtained are in general agree- 
ment with those of Duffendack (this vol., ii, 373), except for the 
observation of a number of lines of group II of lecher’s classification, 
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viz., XX 6916*8, 6931*6, 6938*9, and 6028*2 A., which were not 
observed by Duffendack at 23 volts. Moreover, a visible continuous 
spectrum of hydrogen can be produced in the absence of the Balmer 
series lines, and it is suggesteSi that this spectrum originates owing 
to the formation of molecules (Hg or possibly Hj) by the combination 
of neutral atoms. J. S. G. T. 

The Lengths of the Free Paths of Slow-moving Electrons 
in the Rare Gases. H. Sponbb {Z. Physik^ 1923, 18, 249— 
257). — ^Experiments showing that the respective lengths of mean free 
path of slow-moving electrons in the rare gases, argon, krypton, and 
xenon increase continuously with decreasing velocity of the electrons 
until a velocity corresponding with zero accelerating voltage is 
attained, are described. In the case of krypton at a pressure of 1*2 
mm,, maximum values of the mean free paths of electrons resulting 
from inelastic collisions occur when the exciting potential has the 
value 8*4±0*2 or 9*6 ±0*2 volts. The corresponding voltages in 
the case of xenon are 8*0 and 8*8 volts. The ionisation potential of 
krypton was found to be between 12 and 13 volts ; that of xenon 
was between 11 and 12 volts. J. S. G. T. 

The Lengths of the Free Paths of Slow-moving Electrons 
in the Vapours of Mercury and Cadmium. B. Minkowski 
(Z. Physikj 1923, 18, 258 — 262). — ^The author shows that, as in the 
case of the rare gases (see preceding abstract and Eamsauer, A., 

1921, ii, 324), the respective lengths of mean free path of the slowest- 

moving electrons in merciuy and cadmium vapours depend, although 
to a considerably less extent, on the velocities of the electrons. In 
the case of mercury vapour, maximum values of the mean free 
paths of electrons resulting from inelastic collisions correspond with 
values of the exciting potential equal to 4*7, 4*9, 9*8, and 11*6 volts. 
In cadmium vapour, the corresponding values are 3*7, 3*8, 6*4, 7*4, 
and 7*6 volts. Attention is, in this connexion, directed to the 
occurrence in the case of cadmium vapour, of the exciting voltage 
3*7 volts, correspondng with the series l8—2p^y a result hitherto 
observed only in the case of mercury vapour. J. S. G. T. 

Ionising Potentials of Helium and some Multiatomic Gases. 

C. A. Mackay {Phil 1923, [vi], 46, 828 — 835). — ^The following 

values (volts) of the ionising potential have been determined for the 
respective gases : helium, 24*6 ; nitrogen, 16*3 ; hydrogen, 15*8 ; 
oxygen, 12*5 ; hydrogen chloride, 13*8 ; hydrogen bromide, 13*2 ; 
hydrogen iodide, 12*8; ammonia, 11*1; water vapour, 13*2. The 
value for helium is in agreement with the convergence limit of 
Lyman’s spectroscopic series. The value for oxygen is considerably 
lower than the value, 15*6 volts, found by Foote and Mohler. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Scattering of Electrons by Aluminium. C. Davisson 
and C. H. Kxtnsman {Physical Bev., 1922, 19, 634—636; cf. A., 

1922, ii, 261). — ^Analysis of the distribution curves below 200 volts 
indicate that the L-electrons of aluminium are at a distance of 
about 3 X 10^ cm. from the atomic nucleus. Above 200 volts the 
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distribution is complicated by the scattering effect of oxygen atoms 
on the surface of the target. A. A. E. 

Relations between Supplied Energy, Smctral Intensities, 
and Alterations in Different Media. L. Hambubgeb (Trans^ 
Amer. Electrochem, Soc, [advance copy], 1923, 307 — 318). — ^From the 
proportionality between the energy supplied to discharge tubes, the 
intensities of the spectral lines emitt^ and the pressure difference 
due to the transference of ponderable ions in the discharge, the author 
concludes that atoms both absorb and emit energy in quanta. The 
part played by partly ionised atoms in the phenomena of electro- 
luminescence, effects due to collisions of slow-moving electrons with 
atoms, spectra excited otherwise than electrically, catalytic 

S henomena, and velocities of reaction are briefly referr^ to. The 
ependence of the reduction temperature necessary in the Bucher 
process for the fixation of nitrogen, on the nature of the carbonate 
employed is discussed with reference to the ionising and resonance 
potentials of the alkali and alkaline-earth metals. The unity of 
optical, chemical, and energy relations contemplated in the quantum 
theory and the Rutherford-Bohr interpretation of atomic structure 
indicates that chemical and physical changes do not differ essentially. 

J. S. G. T. 

Problems of Hydrone and Water : the Origin of Electricity 
in Thunderstorms. G. C. Simpson (Nature, 1923, 112, 620; 
cf. Armstrong, this vol., ii, 772). — ^It is held to be conclusively 
proved that ff there are ascending currents exceeding eight metres 
per second in the atmosphere, there must be much breal^g of rain 
drops; that when a water drop breaks there is a separation of 
electricity ; that the broken water drops retain a positive charge ; 
that the air attains a negative charge, and that a considerable excess 
of positive electricity is brought down by rain. Armstrong’s views 
are considered to be completely untenable. A. A. E. 

The Electrical Conductivity of Solid Orthophosphoric Acid. 

Mark Rabinowitsch (Z. anorg, Ghent., 1923, 129, ^ — 66). — ^The 
conductivity of orthophosphoric acid, 2 H 3 P 04 ,H 20 , was studied 
in the crystalline and supercooled states and found to be of the 
magnitude of 10“^ and 10*^, respectively. The temperature 
coefficient was positive; a sudden change occurs on solidifying. 
The decomposition potential is given as 1-70 volts. The ratio of 
these conductivities is assumed to indicate the degree of loosening 
of crystal lattices (cf. Hevesy, A., 1922, ii, 623). The conductivity 
of anhydrous phosphoric acid decreases with the time ; this change 
is associated with some change in the acid. W. T. 

The Theory of Electrolytic Ions. XXVIII. The Conduc- 
tivities of the Arsinic Acids. Richard Lorenz and Elisabeth 
Brbhmer (Z. auxrtg. Ghent., 1923, 128, 76 — 80).^ — Continuing previous 
work (A., 1920, ii, 465 ; t!^ vol., i, 406), the dissociation or affinity 
constant has been determined for a number of substituted phenyi- 
arsinic acids. The constant K is calculated from the formula 
(xO . 10^, and is therefore related to Kohlrausch’s constant e, 
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which is in C.0.8. units, thug : c • The following values 

ate given for K at the molar concentration 1/266 : phenylarsinic, 
0*027 ; p-hydro3cyphenylarsinic, 0*016 ; p-amino-o-tolylarsinic, 
0*014 ; m-methoxyacetarsanilic, 0*029 ; p-nitrophenylarsinic, 
0*137; o-nitrophenylarsinic, 0*037; 2-nitroarsanilic, 0*0086; 
3-hydix)xyarsanilic acid (at 1/512), 0*0067. In general, the afiSnity 
constant of phenylarsinic acid is affected in the same way by sub- 
stituents as benzoic acid. An exception appears in the cases of 
o-nitrophenylarsinio acid and o-nitroarsamlic acid, where the 
expects augmentation of the aflSnity constant by the o-nitro-group 
is not realised. On account of the low solubilities of 2-nitro- 
arsanilic and 3-hydroxyarsanilio acids, their conductivities and 
aflSnity constants could only be determined at high dilutions and, 
in the case of the latter, owing to its rapid decomposition at the 
electrodes, the result is only approximate. E. H. R. 

Electrical Resistivity of Commercial Aluminium. L£on 
Guillet (Gompt. rend., 1923, 177 , 953 — 955). — The purest commer- 
cial aluminium has a resistivity of 2*8 micro-ohms per sq. cm./cm. 
Impurities may cause this figure to become even higher than 3*2 
(for 89*5% metal). Silicon has a greater effect on the resistivity 
than iron, whilst mechanical treatment, even cold hammering, only 
increases the resistivity very slightly, particularly with the purer 
specimens of aluminium. In tempering, the more rapid the 
quenching, the higher the resistivity, probably owing to more silicon 
being retained in solution under these conditions. E. E. T. 

Existence of Ions with a Dual Character. Otto Bluh (Z, 
^ysiloal. Chem., 1923, 106 , 341 — 365). — ^The dipole theory is 
briefly discussed, and on the basis of this it is shown that amphoteric 
electrolytes, so far as they form true ions of dual character, must raise 
the dielectric constant of the solution containing them. Measure- 
ments of the dielectric constant of aqueous solutions of sulphanilic 
acid, helianthin, o-aminobenzoic acid, p-aminobenzoic acid, 
hippuric acid, and benzoic acid show that such dual ions exist in 
^ueous solutions of amphoteric electrolytes. It is shown that an 
internal salt and a dual ion are not the same thing. New measure- 
ments of the dielectric constant of aqueous solutions of strong 
electrolytes show lhat this quantity is lower than that for pure water, 
a result which accords with the dipole hypothesis, and is opposed to 
the result of earlier measurements. Water is considered as an 
amphoteric electrolyte, and the high dielectric constant of this 
liquid is regarded as a consequence of the presence of dual ions. 
On the basis of such dual ions, a mechanism of the conduction of an 
electric current by acids and bases is developed. J. F. S. 

Electrical Reeistauce of Quinoliue-Water Systems. Mabtin 
H, Fischer (KoUaid Z., 1923, 33, 208—216). — The electrical 
resistance of quinoline, solutions of water in quinoline, and of 
quinoline in water, of all concentrations up to a saturated solution, 
has been measured at 24'’. The effect of the addition of acids, 
bases, salts, and d)hyl alcohol on the elecizioal resistance has been 
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measured at 22° and 23°. Pure quinoline has a resistance of 400,000 
ohms at 24°, and this value falls regularly with the addition of water 
to the value 80,000 ohms for the saturated solution. The addition 
of iV/60-hydrochloric acid decreases the resistance very much, the 
amount of decrease being greater the greater the amount of acid 
added. The addition of iV^/50-potassium hydroxide produces a 
similar, but smaller, decrease in the resistance. Comparing the 
effect of various acids on the resistance, it is found that sulphuric 
acid has the greatest effect, and this is followed in order by hydro- 
chloric, oxalic, acetic, and laetic acids. Of the bases, potassium 
hydroxide has the greatest effect, and is followed in order by sodium, 
cdcium, and ammonium hydroxides. Salts generally r^uce the 
resistance in a marked degree, as also does ethyl alcohol. These 
results are practically the same for both the water and the quinoline 
phases. J. F. S. 

Electrometric Measurements with Regard to Ionic Activity. 

Lbonoe Michablis and Kosaku Kakinuma (Biochem. Z.^ 1923, 
141, 394 — 409). — ^Electrometiic measurements have been made on 
acid and alkaline, salt and salt-free solutions with the view of deter- 
mining the relation between ionic concentration and Bjerrum’s 
activity coefficient (A., 1919, ii, 9 ; 1920, ii, 79) at varying dilutions. 
Measurements of the potential differences of pure solutions of hydro- 
chloric acid against a standard acetate electrode showed that in 
concentrations below Jf/30 the activity coefficient of the hydrogen- 
ions is unity, and the activity is regarded as bei^ equal to the 
concentration of the acid. The influence of rubidium, potassium, 
sodium, and lithium chlorides on the activity of the hydrogen-ions 
in buffered and unbuffered solutions of hydrochloric acid solutions 
is in the order given, rubidium showing the least and lithium the 
greatest influence in increasing the activity. Similar determinations 
of the influence of salts on the activity of hydrogen-ions in alkaline 
solutions showed the effect to be greater than that observed in 
acid solutions. For salt-free solutions of sodium hydroxide of 
concentrations less than M /30 the solute is fully dissociated and the 
activity of the hydroxyl-ions is unity. From the sum of pu and 
2 >oh of solutions of sodium hydroxide ranging in concentration from 
Jtf/30 to M 13000 values of the dissociation constant of water were 
obtained; pFJ is given as 14-13 and pfclf as 14-10. It is concluded 
that on thermodynamical grounds neutral salts are without influence 
on the dissociation constant of water, but an exact experimental 
demonstration is not given. J. P. 

Amphoteric Elements. J. EAsabnowset {Z. anorg. Chem.^ 
1923, 128, 33 — 44). — ^The measurement of the normal potential 
of the system Te/Te"' presents difficulties which have not yet 
been surmounted, but by applying Nemst’s heat theory to 
the reaction H2Te==H2+Te-+-^,900 cal. the value has been 
calculated to be about -0-913 volt. The E.M.F. of the system 
Tell mol. Te****!! mol. Te"lTe would be 1-48 volts and the ion product 
[Te-lTe'T 0-86 . lO^io*. For the reaction Te," ^ Te''+Te, the 
value of the constant Z=s:[Te"]/[Teg''] is 0*39. 10“*. In a similar 
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maimer, the normal potential of selenium with respect to its bivalent 
ion, Se/Se", is calculated to be — 0*771 volt. The increasing 
sensitiveness of sulphides, selenides, and tellurides to oxygen is 
seen to be in the order of the normal potentials of the three elements, 
the value for sulphur being —0*66. The value for polonium, 
extrapolated from that of teUurium, is probably about —1*0 volt. 
It follows from the extremely small value of the ion products, that 
a positive ion of an amphoteric element practically cannot exist 
in presence of negative ions, and vice versa. Amphoteric cleavage 
is a strongly endothermic process. For tellurium, the following 
values are calculated : 3Te Te****+2Te''— 136,000 cal. and 
6Te Te****+2Te2''-~ 129,000 cal. The formation of ditelluride 
can then be expressed by the equation : Te"+Te=Te2"+3,600 cal. 

E. H. R. 

The Potential Surfaces of Ternary Alloys of Cadmium 
and Mercury with Tin or Lead. Bobebt Kbbmann, Hermann 
Peammer, and Ludwig Hblly (Z, anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 295— 
316). — ^The potentials of ternary alloys of cadmium, mercury, and 
tin and of cadmium, mercury, and lead were measured against a 
HgliV-CdS 04 electrode, and the results obtained are discussed with 
the aid of diagrams for which the original should be consulted. 

H.H. 

^e Electrochemical Behaviour of Alloys of Iron- 
Chromium, Iron-Molybdenum, and Iron-Aluminium. G. 
Tammann and E. Sotter {Z, anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 267 — 272). — 
The potentials of iron-chromium alloys in N /lO-sulphuric acid were 
measured with anodic and cathodic polarisation. Up to 15% of 
chromium, the potential is negative to chromium in each case, but 
above that percentage of chromium the alloy is strongly electro- 
positive to chromium with cathodic polarisation, and o^y slightly 
so with anodic polarisation. The end potential is not reached 
immediately, and for anodic polarisation the equation 
is suggested, where ttq is the potential at time tQ and a is a constant. 
For cathodic polarisation, the case is more complex, there being 
apparently three distinct periods. Polishing with emery, and 
heating at 400° decrease the electro-positiveness of the alloys. The 
presence or absence of air bubbling through the solution affects the 
potential I but Uttle, but the presence of a reducing agent, such as 
pyrogallol, phosphorus, or quinol, reduces the electropositiveness of 
cathodically polarised iron-chromium alloys to a remarkable extent. 
Molybdenum-iron alloys are electronegative to molybdenum up 
to 66% molybdenum, and then slightly electropositive. For iron- 
aluminium alloys, the potential slowly falls with time when cathodi- 
cally polarised, and rises when anodically polarised. It is suggested 
that passivityjdepends on the protection of the metal by a layer of 
oxygen, but that the density of this layer can vary within fairly 
wide limits^ H. Hj; 

The Galvanic Tensions of Ternary ASloys of Antimony, 
Zinc, and Bismuth. Robert Eremann, August Lanqsbauer 
and Hermann Rauch (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 229— 238}.— The 
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E.M.F. of some ternary alloys of zino, antimony, and bismutli wm 
measured against a ZnjJV-ZnSOj element. By keeping the ratio 
bismuth /antimony constant, ana varying the proportion of the 
other component, part of the ternary equilibrium diagram was 
constructed. Measurements were made with alloys which had been 
slowly cooled and with the same alloys tempered for twelve hours at 
260°. Three cases are distinguished : (a) ternary alloys in which the 
ratio Sb/Zn is less than 40/®) atom.%, which show practically the 
potential of zinc; (6) ternary alloys in which the ratio Sb/Zn lies 
between 40/60 and 60/50 atom.%, which behave as mixtures of the 
binary compounds ZujSbg and ZnSb with bismuth and show a 
potential about 50 — 100 millivolts more positive than zinc, and 
(c) ternary alloys in which the ratio Sb/Zn lies between 50/50 and 
100/0 atom.%, which are less noble than zinc. By plotting iso- 
potential lines on the triangular concentration diagram, it is shown 
that for alloys containing 50/50 atom.% of Zn/Sb, the E.M,F. is 
practically independent of the bismuth content, especially in the 
case of the tempered alloys. H. H. 

The Galvanic Tensions of Ternary Alloys of Bismuth, 
Cadmium, and Lead. Robert Krbmann and August Lang- 
BAUBR (Z. anorg, Chem., 1923, 127, 239 — ^243 ; cf . preceding abstract). 
— The EM,F, of ternary alloys of bismuth, cadmium, and lead were 
measured against a Cd|iV'-CdS 04 element. Triangular concen- 
tration diagrams on which isopotential lines were plotted, were 
constructed as before, and from the results obtained it is foimd that 
the potential of the alloy falls abruptly from that of cadmium to that 
of lead as soon as the percentage by weight of the former in the alloy 
falls below 4. Bismuth has very little effect on the E.M.F. until 
the Bi/Pb ratio rises to 98/2, when the E.M.F. again falls abruptly 
to that of bismuth. H. H. 

A New Type of Reduction-Oxidation System. I. Cysteine 
and Glutathione. Malcolm Dixon and Juda HmscH Quastbl 
(T., 1923, 123, 2943—2953). 

Membrane Potentials and Colloidal Behaviour. A. Y. 
Hill ( J. Oen, Physiol. ^ 1923, 6, 91). — ^A reply to Hitchcock (this vol., 
ii, 530), in which the author’s criticism (this vol., ii, 221) is reiterated. 

E. S. 

Membrane Potentials and Colloidal Behaviour. David I. 
Hitchcock (J. Qen. Physiol, 1923, 6, 93).— A reply to Hill (cf. 
preceding abstract). E. S. 

Temperature Coefficients of Unsaturated Weston Cells. 

Warebn C. Vosburgh and Marion Epplby (J. Amer. Chem, 8oc., 
1923, 45, 2268 — ^2277). — ^The E.M.F. of unsaturated Weston cells 
has been investigated. It is shown that the E.M.F. increases in an 
approximately Unear manner as the concentration of cadmium 
B^phaie decreases. The E.M.F. values are linear functions of the 
temperature between 15° and 35°, but not between 36° and 46°. 
The temperature coefficient between 15° and 35° is found to be a 
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Bnear function of the E.M.F, It decreased fwnn 0-0000028 voh 
per degree for cells with an E,M.F. of 101827 volts to —0-000013 
volt per degree for cells with an EM.F. of 1-0210 volts. Normal 
cells with electrodes made by saturating O-OlSJf -sulphuric acid 
solution with hydrated cadmium sulphate behave in accordance with 
Wolff’s temperature formula. Mercurous sulphate prepared by 
reduction of mercuric sulphate with formaldehyde at 100® showed no 
difference in its behaviour in normal cells from the electrolytic salt. 
The differential heat of solution of hydrated cadmium sulphate in a 
slightly acid saturated solution has been calculated, and the 
foUowing values have been obtained for 0-0121f -sulphuric acid : 15®, 
—362 cal./mol., 18®, —431 cal./mol, and 26®, —606 cal./mol. 

J. F. S. 

Action of Light on Electrodes of Metals possessing Low 
Solution Pressures. Ben£ Audubebt {Com'pt. rend,, 1923, 
177, 818 — 821 ; cf. Buisson, A., 1900, ii, 619). — Experiments are 
carried out on the effect of illuminating one of two electrodes formed 
of the same metal and immersed in the same electrolyte, illumination 
being effected using an arc lamp (or nitrogen-filled tungsten lamp) 
with a condenser, and, in some experiments, light filters. Indepen- 
dently of the electrolyte, the illuminated electrode becomes the 
anode in the case of platinum, copper, and mercury, and the cathode 
in the case of silver and gold, unless secondary effects (photochemical 
decomposition of electrolyte, etc.) occur. Thus in presence of 
ferrous or ferric salts, the illuminated platinum electrode becomes 
negative or positive, according as oxidation or reduction is dominant, 
wMst a silver electrode, in hydrochloric acid solution, is covered 
with silver chloride when illuminated. 

Blue rays are much more active than red ones. The sensitivity 
of metals varies inversely with their solution pressures, and for each 
metal there appears to be a threshold of excitation which, as 
metals more and more electropositive are considered, is displaced 
towards higher frequencies. 

The effects produced are independent of the anion, and appear to 
depend on the layer V)f kations adsorbed on the electrode, and on 
the solution-pressure of the kation. £. £. T. 

Ixkterxnittent Current Electrolysis. II. Overvoltage Study 
of the Lead Electrode. Samuel Glasstonb (T., 1923, 123, 
2926—2934). 

Note on Glasstone’s Discussion of Over-voltage Measure- 
ment. Hbbbert Hawley and Henry Julius Salomon Sand 
(T., 1923, 123, 2891—2901). 

Ions and Ionic Activity. P. Debye (Ghem. Weekblad, 1923, 
20, 662 — 568). — ^A repetition of the critidsms already advcmoed 
against the theory of Ghosh by Prins (this vol., ii, 369) and the author 
(this vol., ii, 724). The conception of an “ electrical atmosphere ** 
rotmd the ion is developed from considerations of energy and 
potential ; the formulae obtained give values different from, but of 
the same order of magnitude as those deduced by Ghosh. Matbe- 
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matioal treatment indicates that for a completely dissociated 
solution the osmotic pressure is determined not only by the concen- 
trations, but also by the valencies of the ions. The addition of a 
second salt, JS, to a system consisting of a saturated solution of one 
salt, A, with excess of undissolved A, is considered from the energy 
point of view, and equations are deduced. S. I, L. 

Moving Boundary Method for Determining Transport 
Numbers. Dunoan A. MaoInkxs and Edgar Reynolds Smith 
(J, Amer, Chem, Soc.^ 1923, 45, 2246 — ^2255). — ^The Denison and 
Steele method of determining transport numbers (A., 1903, ii, 709; 
1906, ii, 68, 329) has been investigated, and a modification developed 
which involves only a single moving boimdary. It is shown that 
the boundaries move with the theoretical velocities only when the 
two solutions in contact at a boundary are adjusted to within about 
5%, to the relation CjT^^C^ jT^ in which C and C" are the concen- 
trations and T and are the transport numbers. The correct 
value of the transport number can therefore be obtained by a series 
of experiments approaching more and more closely to this relation. 
Unless the adjustment is obtained, the results are not independent 
of the composition of the indicator solution, or of the current 
passing through the apparatus, and may vary widely and erratically 
from the true values. The transport numbers at 26° have been 
determined for OdA'-solutions of potassium chloride and potassium 
bromide, using lithium bromide as indicator solution. The trans- 
port number of potassium in potassium chloride is found to be 
0492il::0*001 at 25° and in potassium bromide 0-486. These values 
are compared with the values of Denison and Steele and others. 
It is shown that the conductivity of the potassium-ion is the same 
in thesQ two solutions if the correction for viscosity is made. 

J. F. S. 

The Position of Tellurium in the Voltaic Series. J. Kasab- 
NOWSKY (Z, anorg, Chem., 1923, 128, 17 — 32). — ^When tellurium 
is used as cathode in the electrolysis of potassium hydroxide it 
dissolves as a univalent element, forming [potassium ditelluride, 
KgTcg. On the other hand, used as anode in the electrolysis of 
hydrochloric acid, tellurium passes into solution as a quadrivalent 
metal, forming TiCl 4 . The author has measured the normal 
potential of tellurium corresponding with the two ions Tcg" and 
Te***’. The potential of the system Te/Teg", determined in potass- 
ium hydroxide solution, varies with the concentration according 
to Nemst’s equation; the normal potential is —0-818 volt. The 
normal potential of the system Te^e**” is +0*649it0*001 volt. 
This is the first example of the determination of the normal potentials 
of an amphoteric element with respect to its positive and negative 
ions. As a metal, tellurium comes between copper (0-34) and 
silver (0-80), whilst it is the “ noblest ** of the metalloids, so far as 
they hawe yet been measured. The hypothetical system Teli^-Te***7 
^-Te 2 "lTe should have an EM.F. of 1*37 volts, and the ion product, 
calculated from van’t Hoff’s equation, is [Te*“*](Te2"P==10*®®. 
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This gives a measure of the amount of dissociation of tellurium 
into positive and negative ions. E. H. B. 

Electrolytic Separation [Deposition] of Alloys. A. H. W. 
Aten {Rec, trav. Mm., 1923, 42, 931— 938).— A theoretical dis- 
cussion of the possibility of depositing an alloy by electrolysis. The 
problem resolves itself into one of discovering a solution of such a 
composition that the anode will dissolve in the same proportions 
as the metals are deposited on the cathode. It is not necessary that 
the anode shall have this composition. The author concludes that 
the problem, although difficult, may be capable of solution. 

H. H. 

Chemical Effects Produced by Passing Electric Currents 
through Thin Artificial Membranes of High Resistance. 

R. S. Lillie and S. E. Pond (Proc. Amer. Physiol. Soc,, Amer, J. 
Physiol., 1923, 63, 415 — 416). — An electric current corresponding 
with a potential of 10 volts flowing across a caoutchouc membrane 
of thicfcuess 40 /x interposed between two electrolyte solutions, one 
of which is a mixture of ferrous chloride and potassium thiocyanate, 
causes oxidation of ferrous to ferric iron at the surface of the 
membrane facing the cathode. Chemical Absteacts. 

Anomalies of Chromium and its Behaviour during Electro- 
lysis by Alternating Current. N. Isgaeisohev and A. Obbut- 
SCHBVA (Z. ElektroMm., 1923, 29, 428 — 434). — ^The solubility of 
chromium electrodes in acid, alkaline, and neutral solutions, using 
direct and alternating current and both types of current simultane- 
ously, has been investigated. The solubility of chromium in sulphuric 
acid at various temperatures and in the presence of various anions 
has also been investigated. It is shown that there is no definite 
transition point at which passive chromium passes into the active’ 
condition, as is the case in allotropic chttnges. The metal can 
become active at any temperature, the activation depending on 
the properties of the medium. Chromium is rendered passive by 
exposure to air, by the action of oxidising agents such as chromic 
acid, hydrogen pero^dde, and potassium permanganate, and by the 
action of electrolytic oxygen ; it is rendered active by electrolytic 
reduction and by mechanical purification of the surface. Con- 
sequently, the passivity of chromium is connected with the formation 
of a protecting oxide film on the surface. The protecting film is a 
transparent, colloidal substance, the density ana permanence, and 
consequently the passivating action, of which depend on the nature 
of the medium, particularly on the presence of those ions, such as 
chloride- and bromide-ions, which bring about colloidal transitions. 
Chloride-ions have the greatest disturbing effect on the film and 
make it permeable to most reagents. Particles of passive chromium 
become active when brought into contact with active chromium, 
zinc, or magnesium. Since these metals are all more electro- 
negative than passive chromium, this action is due to the formation 
of a galvanic element which liberates hydrogen and consequently 
reduces the oxide film. The oxide film is also the cause of the 
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anomalieB of chromium. Chromium dissolves as anods to giv>» 
bi-, ter-, and sexa- valent ions, the amounts of the various types of 
ion depending on the conditions. J. F. S. 

The Electrochemistry of the High Intensity Arc. Prbstok 
R. Bassett (Trans. Armr. Electrochem. Soc. [advance copy], W2S, 
319 — 338), — ^The phenomena exhibited by various types of electric 
arcs operated with currents ranging from 20 to 300 amperes are briefly 
described. The tendency to produce two arc flames, a positive 
and a negative, is present in practically all arcs, and in the high* 
intensity arc this tendency is enhanced, so that the two flames are 
separate and distinct, and each flame performs a separate function, 
the positive flame operating as light producer, and the negative 
as arc maintainer. The positive electrode consists of a core of 
cerium fluoride and carbon surrounded by a shell of non-graphit- 
isable pure carbon. The negative carbon electrode contains a core 
of soft carbon. The arc is customarily operated with a current of 
150 amperes. The intrinsic brilliance of the arc is from 500 to 
1,000 candles per sq. mm., and its temperature about 4,700®. It is 
suggested that the high intrinsic brilliance of the arc is attributable 
to the formation of cerium carbide in the arc. J. S. G. T. 

Thermal Conductivities of some Metals in the Solid and 
Liquid States. W. Byron Brown (Physical jBer., 1923, 22, 
171 — 179). — In the guard ring method of measurement employed, 
a cylinder of the metal, electrically heated at one end, was sur- 
rounded by a slate tube and a hollow brass cylinder, also heated 
electrically at one end. The other ends were cooled with running 
water, and the conductivity calculated from the energy applied 
to the rod and the temperature gradient. Tables and curves are 
.given for the conductivity of tin, cadmium, thallium, and tin- 
zinc, tin-lead, lead-antimony, and lead-bismuth alloys. For the 
pure metals, the following values are abstracted. Tin : 50®, 0d428 ; 
102®, 0-1404 ; 209®, 0-1297. Cadmium: 45®, 0-200 ; 99®, 0-209 ; 
240®, 0-239. ThaUium: 45®, 0-0934 ; 90®, 0-0958; 113®, 0-0976; 
125®, 0-0919; 149®, 0-0927. A polymorphic change in thallium 
at 120® is thus indicated. A. A. E. 

Entropy of Diatomic Gases and Rotational Specific Heat. 

Richard C. Tolman and Richard M. Badger («/. Amer. Chem, 
8oc,y 1923, 45, 2277 — 22S5). — ^A direct mathematical method has 
been developed for determining the theoretical values of the 
constants S 2 and Cggg.i in the equations for the entropy of 
diatomic gases, S^7I2M logg T+3/2 logg M — i? logep+5 log^ J +S 2 ; 
^( 298 -D 1 atm) = logeM+R log^ JCggg i- Six different hypo- 
theses which have been proposed for rotational specific heat all 
based on the first form of quantum theory, but based on different 
h 3 rpotheses as to a priori probabilities and as to the lowest possible 
azimuthal quantum number, have been used to determine the 
theoretical values of Sg ^ 298 -d I'te results compared with 
the experimental values. In the absence of further evidence, the 
best values for S 2 and are 64*92 and 104*57. reepeotirdly. the 
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units being, entropy in calories, temperature in degrees centigrade 
absolute, pressure in atmospheres, molecular weight in g./mol., 
moment of inertia in g.cm.^/moL J. F. S. 

The Form of the Melting-point Curves of Series of Binary 
Mixed Crystals, and the Lattice Parameters of their Com- 
ponents. Eustace J. Cuy {Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 128, 241 — 
244). — ^The maximum departure from the straight line joining the 
melting points of the components of the curve of the beginning of 
crystaUisation, a temperature range ATm, has been plotted against 
the relative difference of the two lattice parameters, Ad, riven by 
the expression Ad=(d^~-d5)/(<i^/2+d5/2), where and ds are 
the parameters of the two components, A and JB, for a series of 
pairs of halides of the alkali metals, and some alloys. The points 
found lie on a straight line, which for the value ATm=0 when 
the temperature of beginning of crystallisation lies on the line 
joining the melting points of the two components) cuts the Ad 
axis at the value 0*04. S. I. L. 

Cryoscmy in Na2SO4,10H2O. Molecular Magnitudes of 
Malates, Molybdates, and Molybdomalates. £. Dabmois and 
J. PiiEiN (Compt rend,, 1923, 177, 762 — 765; cf. A., 1922, i, 220, 
522; Lowenherz, A., 1896, ii, 149, and Boutaric and Leenhardt, 
A., 1912, ii, 1136). — Sodium sulphate decahydrate is used as a 
cryoscopic solvent, k being calculated from a study of the At/c-At 
curves for carbamide, sodium chloride, and sodium nitrate. The 
value of k so found, namely, 32, is then made use of in determining 
the molecular complexity of various sodium salts, the results being 
as follows ; Sodium malate, C4 H505Na, sodium molybdate, NagMoO^, 
sodium acid ’’ molybdate, NagMo7024; sodium dimolybdomalate 
(hexahydrate) (M foimd, 1010) is derived from a tetramolybdic acid 
whilst sodium molybdodimalate {M found, 427) is derived from 
2 mols. of malic acid (cf, Klason, A., 1901, ii, 162). Whereas the 
sodium salts give true molecular weights in sodium sulphate solu- 
tion, the corresponding ammonium salts are completely dissociated 
as in aqueous solution. £. £. T. 

The Accurate Determination of Elevation of Boiling Point. 
Kazimierz JabLczyAski and StanisLaw Kon (T., 1923, 123, 
2953—2963). 

Vapour Pressure of Monatomic Elements. Bussell W. 
Millab {J, Amer, Chem. Soc,, 1923, 45, 2323 — ^2329)< — A theoretical 
paper in which a formula has been derived by means of which the 
pressure of a monatomic gas in equilibrium with the liquid or solid 
element can be calculated from specific heat data and one vapour 
pressure measurement, the latter being required to evaluate the 
integration constant Z, The equation in its general form is 
log p(atm.) = (2*5 — [a — PJ/-B) log T — 2*303p/2-B . log T* + Z/T -f- 
1 /i2f l*6i2 log w+a log Tq+2*303P/2 (log Tq)^ — (2*63+6^0 — (a—p) + 
2*5i^)/2*303]. This formula has been evaluated for mercury, zinc, 
sodium, and hydrogen. In the case of mercury, it takes the form 
log p(mm.)=— 0*8^3 log T—3319*6/T+ 10*5134, and reproduces the 
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obserFed values with fair aooura^y. For sodium, the equation is 
logi?(mm.)==— 1*20 log r—5135/r+ll'071, and in this case the 
agreement of the calculated value with the experimental value is 
very much better at low temperatures than at higher temperatures. 
In the case of aunc, the equation is logp(mm.)~4*05831ogir— 
0'7846 (log r)®—6823-l/y+3*7656, which reproduces the experi- 
mental values with fair accuracy up to 363°. Hydrogen, below 
60° A., has the heat capacity of a monatomic gas. The formula 
in this case is logp(mm ) =7*3726 log T~2-0672 (log 7)2 -26*8679/ 
7^—1*9280, which gives fair agreement. J. F. S. 

Free Energy of the Thiosulphate-ion. F. Bussell Biohowsk y 
(J. Amesr. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 2226 — ^2236). — complete thermo- 
dynamic investigation of the reaction S+CaS08,2H20=CaS203 aq+ 
2H2O has been carried out. The reaction is shown to be reversible, 
and the equilibrium constant has been determined at 141°, 122°, 
110°, 100° and 79*8°. Calcium thiosulphate, CaS203,6H20 dissolves 
in water at 26° to the extent of 2*28 g. of the crystallised salt per 
1,000 g. of solution. The heat of the reaction has been determined 
experimentally as well as the specific heat, freezing point, and heat 
of dilution of solutions of calcium thiosulphate. The solubility 
of the dihydrate of calcium sulphite has been determined at 26°, 
and the mean value 0*000037 g. mols. per litre obtained. Using 
the data obtained in the present investigation and other data, the 
free energy of formation, AFgor* thiosulphate-ion is calculated 
to be -126,110 cal. J. F. S. 

The Heats of Combustion of Benzoic Acid, Naphthalene, 
and Sucrose. P, SohlIpfbb and W. Fioroni (Helv. Chim. Acta, 
1923, 6, 713 — 729). — ^The ratios between the heats of combustion 
of benzoic acid, naphthalene, and sucrose were determined with 
great exactitude for the purpose of using these substances as calori- 
meter standards. The heat of combustion of benzoic acid was 
taken as 6324 cal. per gram weighed in air, and this value was 
used for determining the water equivalent of the calorimeter. 
The value so obtain^ was used in determining the heats of com- 
bustion of naphthalene and sucrose both by the ordinary method 
and the adiabatic method. The most probable values are : 
naphthalene 9613*7, and sucrose 3946*7 cal. per gram. E. H. R. 

The Adiabatic Cooling of Water and the Temperature of 
its Maximum Density as a Function of Pressure. Nicolai 
Antonovitch Pushin and Elijah Vasiljbvioh Grbbbnshchikov 
(T., 1923, 123, 2717—2726). 

Some Thermal Properties of Gases. I. Density of the 
Coexistent Phases of Dimethyl Ether. Ettorb Caedoso and 
Augusto Acquaviva Coppola (J, Chim, Phys,, 1923, 20, 337 — 
346). — ^The density of the liquid and gaseous phases of dimethyl 
ether have been experimentally determined from 0*20° to 126*50°. 
Extrapolation of the value for 126*90°, that is, for the critical 
temperature, leads to the value 0*2714±0*0003 for the critical 
density. J. F. S. 
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Some Thermal Properties of Gases. H. Critical Constants 
and the Vapour Pressure of Dimethyl Ether. Ettore Cardoso 
and Alfredo Bruno (J. Chim. Phys.y 1923, 20, 347 — ^351; of. 
preceding abstract). — ^The critical pressure and temperature and 
the vapour pressure of dimethyl ether have been determined at 
temperatures 126'9° to 0*0°. The following experimentally deter- 
mined data are recorded: fc==126'90®±0*05°, ^c=52-00±0*05 atm. 
vapour pressure at 122*20°, 47*67 atm.; 117*^°, 44*06; 116*82° 
43*41; 113*75°, 41*24; 110*57°, 38*82; 99*90°, 32*14; 90*25° 
26*80; 80-10°, 22*14; 64*68°, 15*95; 56*02°, 13*11; 49-75°, 11*22 
46*13°, 10-31; 33*55°, 7*49; 25*40°, 6*05; 16*80°, 4*58; 9*25° 
3*58 ; 0*00°, 2*52. The vapour pressure is expressed by the equation 
logp=0-40654+0*016082«~0*000069963j{2+0*00000019343^8. The 
diSerential coefficient is given by dp/d^=p(0*037031— 0*00032220^4- 
0*0000013362^2). J. F. S. 

Wetting of Glasses by Mercury. Earle E. Schumacher 
(J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 2255 — ^2261). — ^An attempt has 
been made to cause mercury to wet glass ana quartz after their 
surfaces have been freed from gas by heating at 550° in a vacuum. 
Fairly good wetting can generally be obtained on quartz after this 
treatment, but it can only be obtained occasionally on Pyrex glass 
and on lime soda glass. The difficulty in causing mercury to wet 
glass appears to become greater as the alkali-content of the glass 
becomes greater. The term ‘‘ wetting ’’ is used in the sense that 
wetting is complete when the angle of contact between liquid 
and solid is zero and the meniscus is concave, and that the liquid 
does not wet the glass in cases where the angle of contact is zero 
and the meniscus is convex. In the present work, wetting was 
considered to have taken place when the meniscus of the mercury 
was less convex at the conclusion of the experiment than it was at 
the start. J. F. S. 

The Nature of Charcoal “ Sorption.” H. Horton Sheldon 
(Physical Rev,, 1922, 19, 253). — ^The dual nature of sorption (McBain, 
A., 1919, ii, 449) by charcoal is demonstrated by the fact that when 
the pressure-time curve for gases, or the concentration-time curve 
for solutions, is plotted, there are evidently two distinct parts 
separated by a bend. The second action, however, begins only 
after the first is nearly complete. Since solution should begin as 
soon as adsorption, it is suggested that the second part is due to 
diffusion into the more inaccessible channels; this cannot be ex- 
pected to take place to any extent until the easily accessible or 
directly exposed portions are saturated. A. A. E. 

Adsox^tion of Uranium-X^^ and Thorium by Chsu^coal. 

H. Freundlich and Marie Wresohner (Z. physikal. Chem,, 1923, 
106, 366 — 377). — Uranium-Xi is completely adsorbed by charcoal 
from a solution of a uranium salt, but if a small quantity of a 
thorium salt is added the uranium-Xi is not adsorbed at all. It 
was shown previously that if the thorium nitrate used in the above 
experiment is previously shaken with charcoal, it loses, to a great 
extent, its power of displacing the adsorption of uranium-Xj (A., 
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1S16, ii, 70). This result is confirmed in the present paper; it is 
also shown that a solution of thorium nitrate which has been i^aken 
with charcoal behaves like a solution of thorium nitrate which 
has passed through a dialysis membrane or one from which the 
colloidal particles has been removed by cataphoresis. This leads 
to the view that the colloidal particles in thorium nitrate are 
responsible to a large extent for the displacement of the adsorption 
of luranium-Zi by charcoal, and that when these partictes are 
removed bv adsorption, dialysis, or cataphoresis the displacing 
action of thorium nitrate ceases. This explanation is in keeping 
with the fact that when an acid, colloid-free solution of thorium 
nitrate after treatment with charcoal is evaporated to dryness and 
redissolved, it has the same displacing effect as an untreated solu- 
tion of thorium nitrate. The explanation is that the colloid particles 
are not removed from acid solutions by charcoal, and on solution 
after evaporation these are again peptised. Uranium-Zi is also 
partly adsorbed as colloidal particles, and this would expain the 
very long time required for setting up the adsorption equilibrium 
and the reversible nature of the displacement by thorium, whilst 
other adsorptives such as benzoic acid and strychnine nitrate are 
not reversibly displaced. J. P. S. 

Adsorption. III. Peptisation and the Reversal of the 
Charge on some Hydroxides. K. C. Sen and N. R. Piiae 
(Kdloid 2., 1923, 33, 193—202; cf. A., 1922, ii, 205).— The peptis- 
ation of the hydroxides of iron, mercury, cobalt, copper, nickel, 
manganese, cadmium, thorium, and cerium by means of solutions 
of non-electrolytes such as sucrose, dextrose, Isevulose, galactose, 
lactose, mannose, dextrin, starch, and glycerol, has been investi- 
gated, in most cases quantitatively. It is found that peptisation 
only takes place when the alkali hydroxide is added to a mixture 
of a salt of the metal and the peptising agent. In some cases, it 
is found that a sHght excess of alkali over that required for the 
formation of the hydroxide assists the peptisation. An increase 
in the concentration of the salt requires a proportional increase in 
the peptising agent for complete peptisation. In all cases, the 
peptisation is chiefly specific, although there is a similarity in the 
action of the various peptising agents. It is found generally that 
the hydroxide prepared from sulphates, that is, in the presence of 
sulphat-ions, is less easily peptised than the same hydroxide in the 
presence of chloride- or nitrate-ions. Freshly precipitated ferric 
hydroxide passes into a negatively charged colloid in the presence 
of arsenious acid. In the presence of an excess of alkali and either 
glycerol or sucrose, the charge of the colloid is negative, but on 
adding the alkali slowly to a mixture of ferric chloride and sucrose 
or glycerol the colloid passes through three definite stages. At 
first it is positively charged, then it coagulates, and finally i^asses 
into a negative colloid. J. I\ S. 

The Dissociation Coxxstant of Lithium Hydroxide and the 
Second Dissociation Constant of Salicylto Add. I. M. 

Kolthoff (Rec, trav, chim., 1923, 42, 969 — 972). — The “ dis- 
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sooiation constant '' of lithium hydroxide was found to be approxi- 
mately 0*6. Sodium salicylate may be supposed to ionise in 
two stages: OH-CeH^-CO-OH ^ Na + OH-CeH4*CO-0' and 
OH^CeH4-CO-0' 0'-C6H4*C0-0'+H*. For the second of these 
equilibria, the dissociation constant is 3*6x10“^^. H. H. 

The [Second] Dissociation Constant of the Hydroxides of 
the Alkaline Earth Metals. 1. M. Kolthoff (Bee. trav. chim,^ 
1923, 42, 973 — 979). — ^The second dissociation constant, that for 
the equilibrium MOH* = 5 =^ M'‘+OH', was measured for the 
hydroxides of barium, strontium, calcium, and magnesium. The 
values found were : Ba(OH) 2 , 0*19±0'02 ; Sr(OH) 2 , 0*15±0*01 ; 
t3a(OH)2, 0-086±0-005; Mg{OH)2, 0-004 ±0*001. H. H. 

Nature of Non-dissociated Acids. H. von Halban ( Z . 
Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 434 — 444). — theoretical paper in which 
the author discusses and criticises Hantzsch’s thedry of ionisation 
(this vol., ii, 475). It is shown that Hantzsch’s conception of the 

i )seudo-acid may not be extended to acids gene<».lly, nor may it 
)e appKed to electrolytes as a whole. J. F. S. 

Kinetic Theory of Osmotic Pressure. G^iza Schay (Z. 
physikal. Chem., 1923, 106, 378 — 385). — A theoretical paper in 
which, on the basis of van der Waals’s views, a kinetic hypothesis 
of solutions of non-electrol 3 rtes is developed, and in this connexion 
it is shown that cause of the osmotic phenomena is not to be sought 
in a pressure exerted by the dissolved molecules, but rather in a 
pressure dilTerence of the solvent. The osmotic pressure formula 
put forward by Sackur has been developed theoretically, and two 
other possible formulae have been derived. J. F. S. 

Concentrated Salt Solutions. B. 0. Heezog and W. Bebgen- 
THUN (AuTialen, 1923, 433, 117 — 121). — ^The addition of a small 
quantity of sucrose to a solution of calcium chloride of about 
7A^-concentration causes an increase in the boiling point which is 
less than that calculated by Raoult’s equation. The boiling point 
of a more concentrated solution is, however, decreased, whilst for 
certain concentrations there is no effect. A depression of the boiling 
point is observed when lactose or mannitol is added to 8-09iV-calcium 
chloride, or when dextrose is added to a 8-09A^-solution ; also by 
the addition of sucrose to solutions of lithium chloride or calcium 
thiocyanate. Very little departure from the calculated increase 
in boiling point is observed when sugar is added to 5-3A^-sodium 
chloride solution. A series of figures is quoted for calcium chloride 
solutions. Since the w^ork of dilution and the heat of dilution are 
practically equal, conclusions respecting the nature of the complexes 
formed cannot be drawn without the aid of further assumptions. 

The distribution of cellobiose octa-acetate between chloroform 
and calcium thiocyanate of the normalities, 90*8, 8*68, and 7*90, 
has been measured. For a given concentration of salt solution 
the partition coefficient remains constant; the relative solubility 
in the aqueous solution decreases rapidly with the concentration 
of the salt. W. S. N. 

30—2 
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X-Rays and Crystal Structure. Sm W. H. Bragg [Nature^ 
1928, 112, 618). — brief discussion of the facts revealed by the Z-ray 
method of crystal analysis, and the limitations of the method. The 
significance of the term “ molecule ” is considered in relation to 
crystal structure. A. A. E. 

[X-Ray Analrais of Crystals.] Sm W. H. Bragg (J. Franklin 
Inst., 1923, 196, 676 — 677). — In reply to adverse criticism by 
Wyckoff (this vol., ii, 300) of the results obtained by the method 
of X-ray analysis of crystals, on the ground that this method pays 
insufi&cient attention to the theory of space groups, the author 
points out that whereas the older methods, depending on observ- 
ations of form, enable the class of a crysW nearly always to be 
determined, but not its space-group, the method of X-ray analysis 
likewise enables the crystal class to be determined, and in addition 
permits, in a large number of cases, data referring to the appro- 
priate space group being ascertained. The conclusions of mathe- 
matical crystallography can only prove the possibility of what 
X-rays actually find, and the author contends that it is unreasonable 
to reject results because they have been obtained without the use 
of the terms of the theory of space-groups, since the terms naturally 
used in X-ray analysis are equally effective in expressing the laws 
of symmetry. The argument is supported by reference to resorcinol, 
assigned on the basis of its asymmetric molecular structure, ascer- 
tained by X-ray analysis to the space-group OJ®. In the absence 
of knowledge of the asymmetric character of the molecule, the crystal 
might equally well be assigned to the space group J. S. G. T. 

Stability, in Presence of Water, of a certain Number of 
Binary fixtures. N. Perrakis {Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 
879 — 882). — ^A determination of the quantity of water, which, added 
to a definite weight of a binary mixture, at constant temperature, 
causes the appearance of a second layer. The mixtures chosen 
were : (a) ethyl alcohol with one of the following : diphenyl ether, 
benzene, o-cresol, or phenol, (6) benzene with one of the following : 
methyl, ethyl, wopropyl, or ri-butyl alcohols. The results are dis- 
cussed in terms of miscibility and solubility relationships. E. E. T. 

Liesegang Rings. 111. ESect of Light and Hydrogen-ion 
Concentration on the Formation of Colloidal Gold in Silicic 
Acid Gel. Rhythmic Bands of Purple of Cassius. Earl 
0. H. Davies {J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 2261—2268; cf. A., 
1922, ii, 140). — ^A number of experiments are described which show 
that gels made with silicic acid and gold chloride and a reducing 
agent are remarkably affected by light, the effect being the produc- 
tion of a banded structure. The light of small wave-length is 
the active portion of the light in producing these effects. The 
results obtained in the present work remove Bancroft’s objection 
(“ App. Colloid Chemistry,” p. 269), to Holmes’s diffusion hypothesis 
of Liesegang ring formation (A., 1918, ii, 392). A further series 
of experiments shows that there is a distinct relationship between 
the hydrogen-ion concentration and the size of the “ pockets ” 
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in which the gold is formed. The effect of light on the reduction 
of gold is well shown by the following experiment. To 25 c.o. of 
SiV^-hydrochloric acid, 2 c.c. of 1% solution of gold chloride are added, 
and then slowly and with shaking 25 c.c. of water glass (d 1*16). 
The liquid is Stored into test-tubes and allowed to set for three 
days. It is then covered with black paper and 6 c.c. of saturated 
oxalic acid solution are added to each tube, and placed in a dark 
room for three weeks for diffusion to take place. When a tube 
is brought into bright sunKght, when first opened there will be only 
a few ciystals of gold, but after fifty seconds* exposure to light 
^here win be a flash of colour in the tube. Narrow but rhythmic 
oands of purple of Cassius may be obtained as follows. To one 
of the tubes of gel described above add 3 c.c. of a mixture of 10 g. 
of anhydrous stannous chloride and 0*1 g. of stannic chloride in 
90 c.c. of water, and allow to diffuse, when bands will be produced. 

J. F. S. 

High-speed Stirring as an Aid to Chexnici^ Action. C. H. 
Milligan and E. Emmet Reed {Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 
1048 — 1049). — ^The speed of many chemical reactions depends 
on (1) the speed of mutual solution of the reagents, (2) the reaction 
velocity. If the former is greater than the latter, as in the action 
of ^sulphur dioxide on benzene in presence of aluminium chloride, 
then the progress of the reaction is unaffected by stirring. An 
investigation of the reverse case as exemplified by the absorption 
of ethylene in benzene in presence of aluminium chloride and the 
absorption of hydrogen in cotton-seed oil in presence of nickel 
gave results showing great acceleration; this is expressed by the 
equation v — a+6r, in which v is the rate of gas absorption and r 
the rate of stirring. In these experiments, the speed of the stirrer 
head, which was a perforated disk with bell-shaped projection 
underneath, into which the gas was delivered, was varied between 
0 and 14,000 r.p.m. C. I. 

The Radiation Hypothesis of the Velocity of Chemical 
Reaction. A. Kiss (Chem. Weekblad, 1923, 20, 585 — 589). — 
By applying to the recent results deduced from the quantum 
theory by Perrin and others the formula of Arrhenius for the 
dependence of reaction velocity on temperature, namely 
where >5 and a are constants, the equation QjRT^^pjT^v^—v^, 
where vo and are the frequencies of the radiations bringing 
about the forward and backward changes in a reversible mono- 
molecular reaction, p is Planck*s constant 0*5x10“^® (C.O.S.)y 
and T the absolute temperature, is deduced. This equation for a 
reversible unimolecular change is independent of the nature or 
number of molecular collisions, but in applying the same reasoning 
to reactions of a higher order, the latter tactors must be taken into 
account. From the kinetic theoi^, regarding molecules in collision 
as new molecules, equations can oe deduced in the same way for 
these reactions also. 

The frequencies of the activating radiations may thus be deduced 
from the heats of reaction, and checked by the absorption spectra. 
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The theory indicates that an exothermic reaction is much more 
sensitive to temperature change than an endothermic reaction. 

S. I. L. 

A Homogeneous Gas Reaction. The Thermal Decomposi- 
tion of Chlorine Monoxide. I. Cyril Norman Hinshblwoop 
and Charles Ross Prichard (T., 1923, 123, 2730 — 2738). 

Two Heterogeneous Gas Reactions. Cyril Norman 
Hinshelwood and Charles Ross Prichard (T., 1923, 123, 2725— 
2729). 

The Velocity of the Action of Oxygen, Nitric Oxide, and 
Nitrous Oxide on Metals. E. SchrOder and G. Tammann (Z. 
anorg. CJiem.y 1923, 128, 179 — ^206). — ^The rate of oxidation of iron 
and nickel, as measured by the formation of films at high temper- 
atures on thin plates (this voL, ii, 831), in an atmosphere of 
oxygen, is independent of the pressure, except at very low pressures ; 
the initial velocity at the same temperature, plotted against the 
pressure of the gas, gives a curve very similar to the ^sorption 
isotherm of gases by charcoal, indicating that the oxygen is adsorbed 
by the surface film of oxide. With copper, on the other hand, 
oxidation is more rapid at low pressures than at high pressures; 
whilst at the beginning the rate of formation of the oxide skin is 
lower at low pressures, this skin is permeable to the gas at low 
pressures, but becomes impermeable at high pressures, so that the 
velocity of oxidation rapidly falls oflE as the pressure rises. 

At normal pressure, the rate of oxidation of iron in air, oxygen, 
or nitric oxide is the same at equal temperatures ; in nitrous oxide, 
the rate is lower. The action of both nitric and nitrous oxides 
on nickel gives rise at first to a slightly permeable skin, which 
becomes permeable at a definite thickness, 280 measured as air 
(to obtain absolute thickness, divide by the coefficient of refraction 
of the oxide film), after which the course of the action becomes 
similar to that in a mixture of oxygen and nitric oxide in which 
the partial pressure of the oxygen is greater than 150 mm. S. I. L. 

The Discontinuity of the Hydration Process. William A. 
Davis and J. Vargas Eyre {Proc, Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 104, 512 — 
537). — ^The authors have determined the rates of hydration of very 
different substances, including salts, e.gr., calcium sulphate, copper 
sulphate, and gelatin and fibrous forms of cellulose. The results 
indicate that under the same conditions of relative humidity the 
hydration curves for different substances differ very considerably 
in character. Thus in the case of copper sulphate, the curve showing 
the percentage of moisture absorbed at short intervals is character- 
ised by long linear portions and short parabolic arcs. The curve 
for calcium sulphate shows a preponderance of parabolic portions, 
whilst cellulosic materials are characterised by the almost complete 
absence of finear portions of the hydration curve. Substances 
exposed in an atmosphere saturated with water vapour give entirely 
different hydration curves from those obtained when the same 
substances are exposed in a drier atmosphere, e.^., 88% humidity. 
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In some caaeB^ h 3 ^ation may proceed at a slower rate, oyer a long 
period of time, in the atmosphere of greater humidity. Not- 
withstanding the tendency of a powdery anhydrous salt to “ set to 
a hard cake as hydration proceeds, the rate of hydration is not 
affected. The ‘‘ set mass continues to absorb water, as though it 
existed in the form of an open-mesh structure freely permeable to 
water vapour. Empirical equations for successive parabolic 
portions of the hydration curv^ are deduced by simple graphical 
methods. J. S. G. T. 

Chemical D^amics of Autocatalytic Processes. Dynamics 
i^of the Oxidation of Arsenious Acid by Bromic Acid. Jerzy 
Stanislaw Chodkowski [Roczniki Chemji, 1923, 2, 183 — 270).— 
It has been suggested by Schilov (A., 1903, ii, 276) that the oxidation 
of arsenious acid by bromic acid is too slow to be ijaeasurable except 
in the presence of sulphurous acid, although in the presence of 
excess of hydrogen-ions the reaction begins after a long period of 
induction. It is now shown that at 40®, in the presence of an excess 
of hydrogen-ions, the reaction proceeds spontaneously and at a 
measurable rate ; the reaction is an autocatalytic one of the second 
order, according to the equation dx^jdt^kax^ (1— a:^); the velocity 
constant is equal to 9*7 at 30*7® and in presence of 1/10 mol. of 
sulphuric acid. The arsenious acid does not appear to exert any 
influence on the reaction and merely acts as an indicator of the 
reaction between bromic and hydrobromic acid ; the products of this 
reaction, bromous and hypobromous acid, then oxidise the arsenious 
acid present. The initial production of hydrobromic acid must, 
however, be due to the interaction of arsenious acid with bromic 
acid. The action of sulphuric acid is proportional to the square 
of the concentration of hydrogen-ions; the addition of neutral 
sulphates which reduce this concentration retards the reaction. The 
addition of hydrogen bromide causes the reaction to proceed in 
accordance with the formula dx^ldt~Jca(b^ -j-a;^) . (1— a;^), where 6^ is 
the concentration of the hydrobromic acid, x the initial concentration 
of bromic acid ; the velocity constant remains the same. Hydriodic 
acid has a similar although much greater action, whilst the addition 
of chlorine-ions has a much smaller effect; from experiments in 
which neutral potassium halides were added it can be concluded 
that the relative accelerating effects of potassium chloride, bromide, 
and iodide are as 1 : 15 : 3,000. The addition of hydrogen chloride, 
owing to the simultaneous influence of both hydrogen- and chlorine- 
ions, has a much greater effect than that of sulphuric acid, whilst 
arsenic acid, which is the final product of the reaction, also acts 
as a positive catalyst, although nine times weaker than an equivalent 
quantity of sulphuric acid. The thermal coefficient of the reaction 
is normal and amounts to 2*14. G. A. R. K. 

The Mechanism of Reduction, in. H. J. Prins (jRec. trav, 
cldm.f 1923, 42, 942 — 953 ; cf . this vol., ii, 548). — In continuation 
of his previous work, the author has studied tlic influence of the 
structure and purity of zinc on the reduction of nitrobenzene in 
acetic acid solution. The action is practically independent of the 
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crystalline state of the metal, except in the case of the mechamcally 
strained outer layer. At 53°, hydrogen is evolved during the reduc- 
tion, with a velocity which is constant and independent of the 
reduction reaction, imtil about one-fourth of the surface of the 
metal becomes covered with reaction products. 

The velocity of reduction is a linear function of the nitrobenzene 
concentration up to a critical value of the latter; in this region 
the surface of the metal remains bare. At higher concentrations 
a portion, of the surface becomes covered with reaction products, 
and it is found that the equilibrium velocity is given by the equation 
^), so that there can be no reaction on the covered 
part of the metal. It is supposed that the protective layer is zinc 
acetate adsorbed by the zinc. H. H. 

Measurement and Calculation of Reaction Velocity. H. von 

Euler and Erik Rudberg (Z. anorg, Chem,, 1923, 127, 244—256 ; cf . 
A., 1922, i, 219, and ii, 40). — ^The influence of the concentration of 
hydrogen-ions on the velocity of hydrolysis of acetamide and of 
sucrose was studied. The first case was treated as a bimolecular 
reaction and the fall of hydrogen-ion concentration with time noted. 
Electrometric measurements with sulphuric acid and acetamide 
gave Kb=Sx 10"^® at the ordinary temperature, in good agreement 
with earlier values. An attempt was made, but unsuccessfully, 
by using sodium hydroxide, to measure Ka for acetamide. 

Similarly, the effect of pn on the hydrolysis of sucrose was studied, 
and it is pointed out that special precautions have to be taken with 
regard to absorption of carbon dioxide from the air or alkali from 
glass vessels, if the pn lies above 4. In these cases, electrometric 
control is essential. From their results, the authors consider that 
sucrose has the dissociation constant E^^—lXlO"^® or 10"^®, and 
they support Bushman’s view (A., 1921, ii, 315) that 
where v is a frequency probably associated with electrons within 
the molecule. H. H. 

Kinetics of the Conversion of Creatine into Creatinine in 
Hydrochloric Acid Solutions. Graham Edgar and B. A. 
Wakefield (J. Amer. Chem, Soc,^ 1923, 45, 2242 — 2245). — ^Measure- 
ments have been made of the rate of conversion of creatine into 
creatinine in hydrochloric acid solutions of concentrations 0*19A^, 
0-38i\^, and 0-76N at 25°, 57°, 78°, and 100°. The reaction is strictly 
unimolecular and the velocity increases with increasing concentra- 
tion of acid. The temperature coefiBcient is given by Arrhenius’s 
equation, in which the critical increment E has a mean value of 
20,000 cal. and is independent of the acid concentration. The 
velocity constant can be expressed by the equations log^= 
— and logioA=—4368/T+(7i, where 0 and are 
constants depending on the concentration of the acid. J. F. S. 

Catalytic Oxidation of Carbon Monoxide. I. Efficiency 
of the Catalysts Manganese Dioxidei Cupric Oxide, and 
Mixtures of these Oxides. J. A. Almquist and William C. 
Bray (J. Amer, Chem, Soc., 1923, 45, 2305 — 2322). — ^Temperature- 
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efficiency curves have been obtained for three series of partly 
hydrated porous catalysts of manganese dioxide and cupric oxide. 
A very deiinite improvement in the efficiency is caused by the addi- 
tion of a small amount of either oxide to the other. Partial dehydra- 
tion is necessary to bring a catalyst to a region of maximum activity, 
but the water content may then be lowered to a relatively small 
value by slow dehydration with but little change in the efficiency. 
Continued dehydration, however, finally lowers the efficiency, 
and causes loss of oxygen (except in the case^of copper oxide). The 
efficiency of a catalyst is independent of "the carbon monoxide 
concentration between 0*1 and 0*6%, and is practically unchanged 
by the presence at higher concentration of carbon dioxide, the 
product of the reaction. Water vapour has a marked poisoning 
effect which is reversible. It is probable that under steady state 
conditions the oxygen content of a catalyst is practically constant 
whether the catalyst is operating at low or high efficiency. A 
catalyst is reduced when treated with carbon monoxide in the 
absence of oxygen at a temperature at which it wbtdd act as a cata- 
lyst. The activity of a mixed catalyst is permanently impaired 
by this reduction, even when much of the lost oxygen is restored 
on subsequent operation as a catalyst. An hypothesis of the 
mixture effect in this case is* put forward. J. F. S. 

Catalysis. XiVllI. The PJienomenon of Induction. N. B. 

Dhab (2!, anorg. Chem.^ 1923, "128, 207 — ^211). — ^A discussion of 
the results of Skrabal (A., 1915, ii, 533 ; 1922, ii, 488), the author, 
and others on the reactions between io^c acid and hydriodic and 
sulphurous acid. The latter may be resolved into two reactions, 
(1) the reduction to hydriodic acid, which is slow but much influenced 
by change of temperature, and (2) oxidation of the hydriodic acid 
so formed by iodic acid left unchanged, which is very quick, but 
only slightly influenced by temperature; the second reaction is, 
however, slowed down by the presence of hydrogen-ions due to 
the formation of sidphuric acid in the first reaction. The whole 
reaction is therefore autocatalytic. If arsenious acid is used in 
place of sulphurous acid, the reduction (1) is much slower and 
even more strongly infiuenced by temperature. With other reducing 
agents there is no induction period, iodine being continuously 
liberated. 

The reaction between a thiosulphate and salts of antimony, 
silver, bismuth, etc., has now been studied, and found also to have 
an induction period, depending on the temperature and concentra- 
tions; probably there are two reactions involved here also, thio- 
sulphuric acid being first transformed into hydrogen sulphide and 
tetxathionic acid. 

In the hydrogenation of unsaturated organic compounds in 
presence of colloidal metals, it is suggested that reaction of the 
hydrogen with oxygen adsorbed or occluded in the metal induces 
the r^uction of the organic body. Similarly the observation of 
Venkataramaih {Nature, 1920, 106, 46) that permanganate is 
reduced when a mixture of hy^ogen and oxygen is exploded over 

30 ^ 
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it may be explained not by the formation of active hydrogen, 
but as a reaction induced by the reaction between the hyxlrogen 
and oxygen. S. I. L. 

Catalysis. XIX. Photochemical Catalysis. A. K. Sakyal 
andN. B. Dear (Z. anorg, Chem,, 1923, 128, 212 — ^217). — ^Tho reac- 
tion between mercuric chloride and ammonium oxalate in sunlight 
has been studied, and it is found that the velocity of reaction is 
independent of the concentration of the former, i.c., the reaction 
is unimolecular, although in absence of light it is bimolecular (see 
Dhar, T., 1917, 111, 750). With ferric chloride and ammonium 
oxalate, reaction is extremely slow in the dark, even on boiling, 
but proceeds normally at the ordinary temperature if the mixture 
has been exposed to light for a short time. Carbon dioxide retards 
both reactions. Iron salts exercise a strong positive catalytic 
effect on all reactions between oialates and oxidising agents. 

Many salts of lead, bismuth, and mercury are sensitive to tropical 
sunlight, darkening in colour; this effect is accelerated by foreign 
substances, especially those having the same anion as the salt 
employed. Halide salts of these metals show loss of the halogen 
after exposure, lead bromide losing 8 — 10% of its bromine after 
seventy-five hours’ exposure. 

Various mixtures of gases exposed to tropical sunlight react 
at the ordinary temperature. S. I. L. 

Catalysis. XX. The Relation between the Order of a 
Reaction and its Temperature Coefficient. N. B. Dhar 
(Z. anorg, Chem,, 1923, 128, 218 — ^228). — ^The temperature coefficient 
diminishes with the order of reaction, being greatest for nil-moleculax 
reactions, lower for unimolecular, and lower still for multimolecular 
reactions. Tseudo-unimolecular reactions are generally really 
bimolecular, and have moderately high temperature coefficients; 
the real and not the apparent order of reaction determines the 
temperature coefficient. S. I. L. 

Catalysis. XXI. The Action of Neutral Salts. N. B. 

Dhar (Z. anorg, Chem., 1923, 128, 229 — ^240). — ^The effect of various 
neutral salts on the reactions beWeen (a) oxalic acid and chromic 
acid, (6) formic acid and chromic acid, (c) sodium formate and 
iodine, (d) sodium formate and mercuric chloride, and (c) sodium 
formate and silver nitrate has been studied. Some salts retard, 
others accelerate, the effect being specific for each salt, and more 
pronounced in dfiute than in concentrated solutions ; the order of 
reaction is not affected, nor is the temperature coefficient ; the effect 
of the salt is not modified by change of temperature. S. I. L. 

Catalytic Combination of Ethylene and H3rdrogen in the 
Presence of Metallic Copper, n. Measurements ^ Reaction 
Velocity at 150®, 200®, and 250®. Robert N. Pease ( J . Amer . 
Chem, 8oc,y 1923, 45, 2235 — ^2242 ; cf . this vol., ii, 472). — A continu- 
ation of previous work {he, cit,). The velocity of combination of 
ethylene with hydrogen in the presence of copper has been deter- 
mined at 150®, 200°, and 260°. The results show that in this range 
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of temperature the reaction is more nearly bimolecular than at lower 
temperatures, the combination at 0° is approximately unimolecular 
with respect to hydrogen, and is somewhat inhibited by excess of 
ethylene. The more nearly normal character of the reaction at 
the higher temperature is believed to be due to the fact that in 
these circumstances the reacting gases are not adsorbed to a measttr- 
able extent by the catalysts. The temperature co^cient of the 
velocity is much smaller at the higher temperatures, and decreaites 
with increasing temperature. These facts are explained in a qualit- 
ative manner by taking into account the decrease of adsorption 
with increasing temperature and the normal increase in the velocity 
of the surface action. J. F. S. 

Studies of Electrovalency. HI. The Catalytic Activation 
of Molecules and the Reaction of Ethylene and Bromine. 

Ronald George Wbeyford Norrish (T., 1923, 123, 3006 — 
3018). 

The Origin of the Chemical Elements. A. von Weinberg 
(Z, angew, Chem,, 1923, 36, 525— 529).— An account of Bohr’s 
recent theory of the orbits of revolution of electrons in the atoms 
from Li=3 to U=92 is given. The 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th electrons 
(Li, Be, B, C) describe elongated ellipses, the figure in the last 
instance regaining the symmetry of a tetrahedron. On further 
addition of electrons, the latter in consequence of the forces now 
present describe circles within the figure and with 8 added electrons 
the completely symmetrical neon is obtained. Continuing, the 
11th electron describes an ellipse related to the neon complex as the 
3rd electron was related to the helium nucleus and period III of 
the periodic system is obtained. In period IV the 8 elements Sc 
to Ni are formed by addition of electrons to the inner orbit and then 
follows a series similar to that of the earlier periods, and similarly 
with series V. This theory does not attempt to afford an explan- 
ation of the origin of the different elements. In framing a theory of 
this process, it is necessary to assume a imiverse filled with hydro- 
gen nuclei and electrons of mass 1’649. 10-^ g. and 0*8996 • 10“^^ g., 
respectively, and also to assume the validity of the ordinary con- 
ceptions of mechanics such as inertia and centrifugal force, also 
of the Coulomb conception of electrical charges. It is, however, 
doubtful whether the helium atom can properly be considered m 
made up of 4 hydrogen nuclei and 2 electrons, although the atomic 
weight relation 4 : l-OOS can be explained on Einstein’s hypothesis 
by loss of energy in association. The author prefers to treat the 
helium nucleus as differing radically from other complex nuclei 
and develops a theory analysing the atoms of the different elements 
in terms of hydrogen and helium nuclei. Meitner’s differentiation 
of the nuclei of radioactive elements into a central nucleus carrying 
the atomic charge and a neutral part is extended by him to 
complex nuclei and the elements tabulated with the hydrogen and 
helium nuclei in the two parts shown separately. The nuclei in 
the neutral part are presumed to revolve around the central nucleiis 
attended by their own electrons. Elements having odd atomic 
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numbers will necessarily include a hydrogen nucleus in the central 
nucleus. Isotopes differ only in the components of the neutral 
part, and hence their chemical properties which depend on the 
orbits of the electrons about the central nucleus are identical. 
The elements from which Rutherford removed hydrogen nuclei 
by bombardment with helium nuclei (B, N, F, Na, Al, and P) are 
the simpler atoms having hydrogen nuclei in the neutral part, so 
that, strictly speaking, he only effected the interconversion of iso- 
topes. Such isotopes as those of chlorine in which one helium 
nucleus in the neutral part is replaced by two hydrogen nuclei, 
could not be generated from each other, which is in accordance 
with the constant composition of chlorine in nature. This theory 
leads to the conception of the origin of the elements, not by the 
random encounter of complex nuclei with electrons, but by the 
combination of hydrogen and helium atoms, of which some remain 
intact in the neutral part and others, completely ionised, join the 
central nucleus, their electrons adding themselves to the main 
swarm. The non-existence of elements above uranium is explained 
as follows. The higher the charge of the nucleus, the smaller is the 
diameter of the innermost electronic orbit, both on account of the 
increased attraction of the nucleus and the increased repulsion 
of the outer electrons. In the case of uranium, the radius of this 
orbit has fallen to the order of which is about the radius 

of the nucleus itself, so that more complicated systems could have 
no stable existence. This synthetic view of the origin of the 
elements, which is also supported by the evidence of ionisation 
of elements at very high temperatures, as in stellar spectra, affords 
a rational explanation of the existence of radioactive elements 
in the world to-day. C, I. 

The Bohr Atom. J, D. Main Smith {Chemistry and Industry ^ 
1923, 42, 1073 — 1078). — ^The author discusses briefly the inadequacy 
of Bohr’s theory of atomic structure and electron valency in its 
application to the explanation of chemical phenomena, instancing 
and illustrating the inability of the theory to explain the structure 
or the existence of certain simple compounds, e.g,, carbon mon- 
oxide, and its failure to account for the chemical activities of 
elements. Whilst the theory is incapable of general application 
in chemistry, it is applicable to all cases where simple atomic ions 
are concerned. The postulates concerning atomic linking and the 
number of co-valencies associated with an atom, introduced by 
Sidgwick in his extension of the Bohr theory to co-ordination com- 
pounds (T., 1923, 123, 725) are examined critically, and the author 
concludes that they scarcely furnish a sufficient basis on which a 
consistent explanation of chemical phenomena can be built. Thus 
the author contends that there is no evidence to support the 
assumption of the existence of co-valencies, and shows, inter alia, 
that nine of the fourteen elements from lithium to chlorine are 
not in accord as regards respective values of the maximum co- 
ordination numbers predicted by application of the second postulate. 
Co-ordination numbers greater than 8, contrary to Bohr’s theory. 
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are rare in chemistry, and, where they do occur cannot be pre- 
dicted by the postulate, which is regarded as being inconsistent 
with the fundamental feature of Bohr’s theory, which determines 
the electronic path about the nucleus in terms of the principal and 
secondary quantum numbers. The resolution of the actual 
number of electrons ” attached to an atom into groups is admissible 
only when such number is equal to Bohr’s ionic numbers ; otherwise 
the groups have no necessary reality. The extended theory assigns 
an anomalous position to hydrogen, for it disposes two of the four 
co-valency electrons in orbits to which their quantum number does 
not relate. Difficulties attending the application of the co-valency 
postulate appear to originate in the assumption that two shared 
electrons can be simultaneously effective in two atomic structures. 
Shared electrons must react as if only one at a time were effective 
in any one quantum orbit, and provision must be made for a 
harmonic reaction between shared and unshared electrons having 
the same quantum number. J. S. G. T. 

Application of the Adiabatic Hypothesis to the Model of 
Ortho-helium. Otto Halpebn (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 344 — 
351). — ^The author shows mathematically that Bohr’s application 
of the adiabatic hypothesis (this voL, ii, 478) to the model of ortho- 
helium due to Lande, and comprising a coplanar sjrstem of electrons, 
is unjustifiable, and attributes tg this misapplication the discrepancy 
between observed and calculated values of terms in the spectral 
series relating to ortho-helium. J. S. G. T. 

An Explanation of the Theory of the Rotation of the Atomic 
Nucleus. IV. Herbert Henstock {Chem. News, 1923, 127, 
241—243, 259—260; cf. this vol., ii, 400, 477, 679).— The octet 
of the nitrogen atom is probably distorted as far as the number 
of electrons present will allow. Two such distorted atoms when 
placed in juxtaposition in such a manner that the nuclei are 
orientated at right angles to one another form a model of the 
nitrogen molecule. There are no free valencies, and since no cube 
face is opened up to form the triple bond, the molecule must be 
very stable. The shape of the positive nitrogen atom is identical 
with that of the distorted carbon atom in carbon monoxide. This 
similarity, and the equality of the number of electrons present 
in the two molecules, may account for the property which nitrogen 
has of absorbing energy when present in an explosive mixture of 
carbon monoxide and oxygen (Bone, Newitt, and Townsend, Proc. 
Roy, Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 205). Nitrous oxide appears as N:N*0, 
which explains its easy reduction to nitrogen and its non-formation 
of hyponitrous acid with water. 

In the second paper the structures of the oxides of nitrogen are 
discussed from the point of view of the author’s theory (this vol,, 
ii, 400, 477, 679). E. H. R. 

The Ion of the Hydrogen Molecule, accordix]^ to the QviBn- 
turn Theory. K. F. Niessen {Arch, Nierland, 19!^, 7, 12 — 69). — 
Considering the ion of the hydrogen molecule as constituted of an 
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electron moving about two positive nuclei permanently at rest, the 
author, following the analysis developed by Jacobi in the analogous 
case of motion about two centres of force, determines mathematic* 
ally the electronic trajectories which are mechanically possible. 
Prom such paths are selected those which are stable and conform 
with stability of the nuclei in accordance with classical mechanics ; 
these may be quantised in accordance with the ideas developed 
by Bohr and Sommerfeld. It is shown that when three quantum 
numbers are associated with the trajectories, symmetrical paths 
about the nuclei are alone stable. Aji ion executing such a path 
does not emit a rotation spectrum, and whether the motion be 
symmetrical or asymmetrical, no vibration spectrum is emitted. 

J. S. G. T. 

Quantum Theory of the Hydrogen Molecule. L. Nobdheim 
(Z. Physikf 1923, 19, 69 — 94; cf. A., 1922, ii, 703). — Employing 
the method developed by Bom and Pauli for the calculation of 
perturbed motions and utilising the principles applicable to 
degenerate dynamical systems as determined by Bom and Heisen 
(this vol., ii, 478) and by Nordheim, the author discusses 
analytically the motion of two electrons each moving about its 
respective associated positive nucleus — a model representing the 
neutral hydrogen molecule. In the first part of the analysis, 
the distance between the nuclei is considered to be so large that 
each electron may be conceived as describing a Keplerian ellipse 
about the appropriate nucleus. Under these conditions it is shown 
that ten configurations of the electronic orbits are possible. Five 
of these are ruled out by the consideration that the energy associated 
with them is positive, indicating repulsion between them and the 
nuclei. Two of the remaining five electronic configurations com- 
prise coplanar circular orbits executed either in the same or 
opposite directions about their respective nuclei. Two others 
comprise orbits inclined respectively both at 60®, or one at 60"^ 
and one at 120®, to the line joining the nuclei, whilst the remaining 
configuration consists of electronic orbits executed in parallel 
planes perpendicular to the line joining the nuclei. The respective 
positions of the electrons in their respective orbits are given. A 
consideration of the stability of djmamical systems leads to the 
conclusion, in agreement with the result found by Kramers (this 
vol., ii, 312), that no model of the hydrogen molecule consisting 
of two identical atomic systems can be inherently stable. A 
consideration of the perturbations in the respective electronic 
orbits in the various configurations due to the proximity of the 
second nucleus — ^a factor taken into account in the latter part 
of the analysis — pleads to the conclusion that whilst three of the 
five electronic configurations referred to suffer perturbations in 
such manner as still to yield inherently stable systems, these three 
do not conform with experimental results in the matter of nuclear 
distance and molecular energy of combination. The greatest 
agreement is found in the case of the Bohr-Debye model, constitut- 
ing one of the five models, and comprising two coplanar circular 
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electronic orbits executed in the same direction by electrons having 
a rdative phase difference of 180®. The remaining two models, 
which, regc^ed from the physical point of view, have most to 
commend them, are rejected, as the type of their electronic motions 
is entirely altered by perturbations prior to the establishment of 
equilibrium. J. S. G. T. 

Radii of the Atoms of the Alkali Metal Vapours. S. H. 

Anderson (Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 200). — By assuming that the 
ionising potential is one-half of the potential of a point on the orbit 
of the valency electron, and that the distribution of the electrons 
in the kernel is that suggested by Bury (A., 1922, ii, 43) and Bohr 
(A., 1922, ii, 2771, the radii of the valency electrons of the alkali 
metals are computed as follows: lithium, 1*379 x 10“® cm.; 
sodium 1*80 ; potassium, 2*21; rubidium, 2*45; caesium, 2-695. 
When plotted against the integral numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, these 
values are uniformly distributed about a straight line. On passing 
from one metal to the next higher in the periodic table, an extra 
electron shell is therefore added to the atomic structure, and the 
shells arc evenly spaced. A. A. E. 

.The Radii of the Alkali- and Halogen-ions and of the Atoms 
of Inert Gases. Wheeler P. Davby (Physical 1923, [ii], 
22, 211 — ^230). — ^An analysis of the author’s measurements (this 
vol., ii, 413) of the ionic distances in the lattices of the alkali 
halides leads to the following conclusions : (1) These ions are 
packed as if they were nearly spherical. (2) The heavier ions 
have packing radii which are nearly constant, i.e., independent 
of the ions with which they are combined. (3) The radii of pot«is8- 
ium-, rubidium-, and caesium-ions are approximately equal to 
those of the negative ions with the same number of electrons, 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine, respectively. The approximation is 
the closer the greater the atomic number. Assuming that (1) 
and (2) hold rigidly, and that the radii of caesium- and iodine-ions 
are equal, the radii of the ions (x 10"® cm.) are computed to be as 
follows: caesium and iodine, 1-974; rubidium, 1-679; bromine, 
1-737; potassium, 1-548; chlorine, 1*589; sodium, 1-1 to 1*2; 
fluorine, 1*0 to 1-2. These values are in general agreement with 
those obtained by Lande, Richards, and Saha, but not by Bragg. 
If it is assumed that for each inert gas the radius is the mean of 
those for the alkali- and halogen-ions with the same number of 
electrons, the packing radii are computed to be as follows : xenon, 
1-97 ; krypton, 1-71 ; argon, 1*67 ; neon, 1*16. These results are 
only 0 to 0*27 unit higher than those obtained by Rankine from 
viscosity measurements. Derived values for the “ atomic volume 
per electron are approximately constant for the inert gases 
except in the case of argon, where it is low. In a note, it is argued 
that Wyckoff’s value of 1*081 A. for the radius of the chlorine-ion 
(this vol., ii, 311) is actually that of the neutral atom of chlorine. 

A. A. E, 
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Theory of Residual AfiBLaity and its Ap]^catioa to Organic 
CSiemistry. 1. The Fundamental Principles of the Theory. 

A. ORfiKHOV (Eev, gin. Set. pur. Appl., 34, 264 — 270 ; from Chem. 
Zentr., 1923, iii, 279). — ^The author discusses Werner’s theories 
of reciprocal desaturation of valencies in relation to simple, double, 
and treble linkings. It is concluded that in long carbon chains 
the linkings are variable and that periodic changes in properties 
occur. G. W. R. 


The Electronic Theory of Valency. II. Intra-molecular 
Ionisation in Organic Compounds, m. The Transmission 
of Chemical Affinity by Single Bonds. T. Martin Lowry 
{Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 964—976, 1013— 1020),— H. In con- 
tinuation of previous work (this vol., ii, 480), the author shows 
that the theory of intramolecular ionisation can be extended to 
organic compounds, if it be assumed that double bonds can assume 
a form in which one carbon atom carries eight i-electrons, and the 
other six only, one pair of electrons being shared. This type of 
double bond is thus constituted of one co-valency and one electro- 
valency. On this assumption, ethane, ethylene, and acetylene 

+ - + - 


, X. ^ , CH,— CH« CHo— CHa CH=CH 

have the respective formulae CH®— CH 3 ’ CH^CH** CH=CH’ 

the barb, , denoting an electro valency passing from the 
positively to the negatively charged atom This extension of the 
theory brings the reactivity of organic compounds into line with 
the activity of inorganic ions and makes it possible to regard all 


chemical action as ultimately ionic in character. The resting 
forms of molecules are not necessarily identical with their ionised 
or reactive forms. It is probable that organic compounds may be 
divided into two groups according as the normal structure of the 
molecule is polar and therefore reactive, or is non-polar and must 


undergo isomeric change into a polar form before it can react. 
Thus zinc methyl, sodium ethoxide, and methylethylaniline 
oxide probably have permanently ionised structures. In general, 
a compound which requires “ activating ” by heat or a catalyst, 
etc., before it will react is probably in a non-polar condition. It 
is pointed out that the theory of mixed double bonds affords a 
new interpretation, which is supported by experimental evidence, 
of the phenomena of conjugation discussed by Thiele, and of other 
phenomena. The properties of “ multipolar ions,’’ i.e., ions which 
in addition to the electrification required to give the net charge 
of the ion possess additional positive and negative charges, afford 
anew interpretation of the phenomenon of tautomerism, and explain 
the readiness with which tautomeric ions yield co-ordination- 
co^ounds. 

Hi. The author examines whether the two mechanisms discussed 


in previous parts are adequate to explain all the facts in reference 
to the transmission of chemical affimty through chains of atoms, 
or whether an additional mechanism is required. The existence 
of an unexplained residue of facts necessitating an additional 
mechanism is r^arded as unproved, and the work of Lapworth 
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(T.. 1922, 121, 416) and of Murscheim (T., 1909, 95, 718) is 
examined in this connexion. It is pointed out that the reactivity 
of the methyl group in ethyl crotonate agrees with the theory of 
polar double bonds. It cannot be used as a proof of the existence 
of polarised single bonds, afi it is interpreted simply in terms of 
Thiele’s theory of conjugation. The small fluctuations observed 
in the strength of unsaturated acids as the double bond is moved 
along the chain may be attributed to steric influences, depending 
on the configuration of the chain rather than on a reversal of 
polarity in aRemate atoms. The fact that amino-acids are some- 
times stronger than the acids from which they are derived is 
attributed to the acylous character of the amino-group : this is 
usually masked by the direct neutralising action of the basic group. 
The special mechanism devised by Flurscheim to explain the 
apparent anomaly is therefore unnecessary. The author concludes 
that alternate polarities are characteristic of conjugated systems, 
and it is not yet proved that they can be developed in chains of 
single bonds, where both acylous and basylous groups produce 
effects of constant sign. J. S. G. T. 

Co-ordination and Acidity. T. M. Lowry {Chemistry and 
Industry^ 1923, 42, 1048 — 1052). — Hydrogen is unique in that its 
combination with other atoms can only be represented by a single 
type of valency. A naked proton cannot lead an isolated existence, 
but wiU probably attach itself to any octet which is not too fuUy 
occupied by other atoms. From this point of view, the water in 
aqueous hydrochloric acid functions as an acceptor of hydrogen- 
+ — 

ions : H^O-f HCl OH3+CI. It is now suggested that water 
may take a more active part in the ionisation of acids by combining 
with the anion to form a co-ordinated complex anion and expelling 
the hydrogen-ion in the same way as the chlorine-ions are suc- 
cessively expelled from the triammine [CoCl 3 , 3 NH 3 ] by molecules 
of ammonia, with eventual formation of [Co, 6 NH 3 ]Cl 3 . The final 
stage in the ionisation of sulphuric acid might then be represented 
by fSO^j-THgOJEg. This theory of the relation between hydration 
and ionisation accords with the hygroscopic character of strong 
acids. The theory may be regarded as an extension of Werner’s 
theory of acids and bases. E. H. R. 

The Polarisation of Double Bonds. A. Lafwobth and 
R. Robinson (NaturCf 1923, 112, 722). — ^Thomson (this voL, ii, 682) 
suggests that in such a system as Cl — |-©i — h@ 2 — [-©s*- 
+ O4 — h® the existence of the electrostatic doublet between 
Cl and Cl will cause electrons to crowd into Ci from Cg and into 
C 3 from C^, bringing about an alternating condition in the chain. 
For the same reason, however, that electrons pass from Cg into 
Cl, it would appear that they should also pass from C 3 into Cg, 
and the effect would then be continuous, although diminishing 
in degree along the chain. If it is held that electrons may pass 
from one carbon atom to another if these are joined by a double 
bond, but not if they are joined by a single bond, the acceptance 
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of Kekul4’8 benzeno formula in its simplest form is necessary. 
Moreover, Thomson’s method of deduction of the alternate effect 
leads in numerous cases to results which are negatived by experi- 
ment. In this connexion, the behaviour of vinyl chloride and that 
of the group 03=00— Ci=0 are disemssed. The classification of 
atoms as “ chemically active ” or “ chemically inert,” according 
as there is a defect or excess of electrons, respectively, is considered 
to be unsatisfactory, since both types appear to be reactive under 
the correct conditions. A. A, E. 

A Useful Substitute for Ground Joints in Vacuum Tech- 
niq[ue. A. von Anteopoff (JBcr., 1923, 56, [jB], 2137 — ^2138). — 
He principle of the mercury seal is utilised, but a fusible mixture 
of colophony, turpentine, and linseed oil is used as seal and is 
allowed to set solid before use. This mixture has the advantage 
of transparency. If the contents of the vacuum vessel must not 
come in contact with this mixture, a mercury seal covered with the 
colophony mixture may be employed. H. H. 

Apparatus for Absorbing and Washing Gases. K. Keller 
(Chem, Ztg., 1923, 47, 506). — The apparatus consists of a cylindrical 
tube, closed at the bottom and fitted with a rubber stopper ; the 
inlet tube for the gas extends just below the stopper, whilst the 
exit tube reaches into the liquid contained in the lower part of 
the cylinder. The exit tube is provided with a bulb below the 
stopper, and a spiral tube extends from the side of this bulb to 
just below the surface of the liquid. The gas entering the apparatus 
is forced upwards through this spiral ^be, carrying with it a quan- 
tity of the liquid ; if any liquid reaches the bulb it passes down- 
wards through the central part of the tube below the bulb, whilst 
the washed gas leaves the bulb through the upper part of the 
delivery tube. W. P. S. 

Extraction Apparatus with Device for the Recovery of 
Solvent. Twisselmann {Chem, Ztg,, 1923, 47, 506). — ^A plain 
cylindrical tube (similar to the body of a Soxhlet extractor, but 
without a siphon tube) contains the substance to be extracted. 
The top of this tube is connected with a vertical condenser by a 
tapped tube provided with a large bulb above the tap, and a side 
tube (for the vapour of the solvent) extends from below the tap 
to the lower part of the condenser. During the extraction, the 
tap is open so that the condensed solvent passes through the sub- 
stance in the extraction tube and thence to the extraction flask; 
when the extraction is complete, the tap is turned and the condensed 
solvent is collected in the bulb above the tap. W. P. S 

Tbe Filtration of Viscous Liquids. A. Gutbieb and E. 
Saueb {Z. anorg, Chem,, 1923, 128, 16 — 16). — ^For the filtration 
of highly viscous liquids, such as 10 — 20% glue solution, the 
so-caUed ‘‘ cellulose filter ” is particularly useful. The substance 
is obtainable in square tablets which must be broken up as small 
as possible and placed in a capacious flask with hot water, and 
shaxen until a uniform pulp is obtained. As a support for the 
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filter, a perforated porcelain plate or Buchner funnel may be used, 
covered with copper or nickel wire-netting. The pulped filter 
material is poured quickly on to the support, sucked dry, and well 
pressed down. The cake formed on the support should be 2 — 3 cm. 
thick. E. H. R. 

A Simple Lecture Experiment for Obtaining Neon and 
Helium from the Air and Demonstrating the Absorbent 
Power of Charcoal. A. von Antropoff (Ber., 1923, 56, [J8], 
2135 — 2137).— A tube containing well-dried coconut charcoal is 
fused on to a vacuum tube fitted with electrodes. The other end 
of the charcoal tube is drawn out into a long, fine capillary and 
sealed. An induction coil is connected to the vacuum tube and 
the charcoal plunged into liquid air. Very soon the tube becomes 
luminous and then again dark as the air is condensed in the char- 
coal. Then the capillary is broken and air allowed to stream 
slowly into the tube through the cooled charcoal. The other 
components are absorbed and the spectrum of neon and helium 
may be demonstrated. H. H. 


Inorgantfi Chemistry. 


The Presence of Chlorine in Synthetic Hydrochloric Acid. 

B. Neumann (Z. avgew, Chem., 1923, 36, 529 — 531) — A calcul- 
ation of the theoretical temperature developed by the combination 
of equivalent volumes of hydrogen and chlorine gives the figure 
of 2W8°, at which the degree of dissociation of hydrogen and 
chlorine may be 2% ; but as the gases combine again very rapidly 
on cooling, this cannot account for the occasional presence oi free 
chlorine in synthetic hydrogen chloride. It is duo to the dilution 
of the chlorine with air and the employment of insufficient hydrogen 
to satisfy both the chlorine and oxygen present. In this case, the 
relation iL=[H20]2[Cla]^/[HCl]^02] obtains, and the value of K at 
different temperatures has been experimentally determined, log k 
at 25° being— 13*28, at 600°=0, at 1984°==— 4*30, according to 
Treadwell, There are also the relations JL={r/2[l— a:])*. 1/po*, 
in which x is the relative proportion of chlorine mols. to hydrogen 
chloride mols. (Haber) and iogfc=6034/T — 6*972 (Treadwell). 
From these, for a gas mixture of given composition (initial and 
final) the value of T, the temperature of reaction, can be calculated. 
Results are tabulated for chlorine-air mixtures of various com- 
positions, the hydrogen in each case being the equivalent of the 
chlorine. With excessive dilution, the heat of reaction will be 
insufficient to car^ the reaction on, and the conclusion is drawn 
that for combustible mixtures the chlorine content of the final 
gas mixture will range between 0*5% and 6%. C. I, 
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Absorption of Atmospheric Gases by Water. J. H. Costs 
{Analyst, 1923, 48, 433-435; cf. A., 1917, ii, 463; 1918, ii, 265).— 
A graph is given showing the volumes of oxygen and nitrogen at 
dissolved by 1 litre of water of any salmity from 0 to 20 g. 
of chloride-ions per kg. of water. W. P. S. 

A Simplified Graphical Representation of the Yield and 
Concentration Afforded by Ozone Apparatus. Hans Becker 
(Wiss, VerdffentL Siefnens-Konzem, 1923, 3, 243 — 247). — ^The 
yield, A, in g. of ozone produced per kw. hour is shown to be related 
to the concentration c and the limiting concentration G of ozone 
produced, by the linear equation A=Aq(1—cIG). Moreover, the 
energy employed, WRt, per cubic metre of oxygen treated is given 
hy Wst^cjA, These two linear relations are plotted on a diagram 
employing rectangular co-ordinates, the former appearing as 
straight lines drawn with values of A and c as ordinates and 
abscissae respectively, whilst the latter is represented by a series 
of straight lines radiating from the origin and inclined to the axis 
of ordinates at respective angles given by tan”^ cJA. From the 
diagram, the concentration of ozone, the yield and power employed 
in an apparatus for producing ozone may be read off directly. 

J. S. G. T. 

Behaviour of Rhombic Sulphur at High Temperatures 
and Pressures. H. Rose and 0. Mugoe {Nach, K, Oes, Wiss, 
Oditingen, 1922, 10, 105 — 107 ; from Ghem. Zentr,, 1923, iii, 288). — 
The deformability and plasticity of rhombic sulphur are not 
appreciably increased by heating at temperatures up to 281° under 
pressures of 1,000 to 19,600 kg. per sq. cm. The data of Tammann 
up to 3,143 kg. per sq. cm. pressure and 190° were confirmed by 
the authors. At higher pressures, the fusion curve of rhombic 
sulphur rises. At 19,300 kg. per sq. cm. it has m. p. 263°. 

G. W. R. 

The Formation of Sulphur by the Action of Sulphur Dioxide 
on the Sulphides of Calcium, Zinc, and Iron. Lothab Wohleb, 
F. Martin, and E. Schmidt (Z. anorg, Ghem,, 1923, 127, 273— 
294). — Sulphur dioxide acts on calcium sulphide at temperatures 
below 1,000° to give the sulphate and sulphur, but the reaction is 
soon brought to a standstill owing to the formation of a protective 
layer of sulphate on the pieces of sulphide. By working at tem- 
peratures above 1,000°, this can be avoided, as the reaction products 
are lime and sulphur. The low temperature reaction can, however, 
be accelerated by the addition of triferric tetroxide, which acts 
as a catalyst. Zinc blende reacts with sulphur dioxide to give 
the oxide and sulphur, but here again the reaction velocity rapidly 
diminishes owing to the formation of a protective layer, in this 
case of basic sulphide. Both sulphides of iron react with sulphur 
dioxide to give triferric tetroxide and sulphur. The reaction is 
rapid and complete, being catalytically accelerated by the oxide. 

H. H, 
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Sulphurous Acid and it8][ Salts. I. The^Decomposition 
of Sulphurous Add and its^ Salts in Ameous Solution. F. 

Foerstbb, F. Lange, 0. Drossbach, and W. Seidel {Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1923 , 128 , 245 — 342 ). — ^The spontaneous decomposition of 
sulphurous acid, forming sulphuric acid and sulphur, proceeds 
extremely slowly, requiring at 100"^ several days and at 160 ° about 
two days for completion. The change is autocatalytic, being 
accelerated by the sulphur and retarded by hydrogen-ions; the 
latter effect masks the former as the change proceeds. Dilute 
solutions decompose more quickly and completely than concentrated 
solutions, whilst in acid solutions the decomposition is inhibited, 
being completely suppressed in 2 iV^-hydrochloric acid solution. 

The first stages in the decomposition are probably (6) 2HSO3' — ^ 
S04"+S0+H20, and (c) 2SO+H2O ^ S203"+2H*, (6) being 
extremely slow. The positive catalytic action of sulphur is probably 
due to the formation of thiosulphate, (d) HSOs'+S — 8203"+ 
which is very rapid in comparison with (6) and (c), and gives rise 
to penta-, tetra-, and tri-thionic acids, thus, (a) 68203"+ 6H* — ^ 
2S30e"+3H20, (/) S50e"+HS03' SA"+S203"+H-, {g) 8^"+ 

H0O3' — > &0e"+8203"+H*, and finally to sulphuric acid, {h) S3O3" 
+H2O — >804"+8203"+2H*, all these changes (e) to (h), proceeding 
very rapidly in comparison with (6) ; the intermediate polythionic acids 
increase rapidly in the solution at the beginning. The thiosulphuric 
acid formed is, however, transformed back to sulphurous acid by 
hydrogen-ions, 8203"+H’ — > H808'+8, which reaction prevents 
the changes (d) to [h) and brings the decomposition to a halt. 

The strong positive catalytic effect of hydriodic acid on the 
decomposition is ascribed to the formation of complex ions. The 
decomposition of the metal hydrogen sulpliites is different from 
that 01 the acid itself in that until the decomposition is far advanced 
the concentration of hydrogen-ions remains low, being that of a 
hydrogen sulphite-sulphurous acid solution ; the change is therefore 
very strongly positively autocatalytic, and is greatly hastened by 
addition of sulphur or polythionates. If sulphur dioxide is allowed 
to escape from the solution, as by boiling a strong sodium hydrogen 
sulphite solution in an open vessel, polythionic acids are not formed, 
the mechanism following (6) and (c) above being 8203"+Ho0 — > 
804"+H2S, S203+2H’ ^ 8O2+8+H2O, and 2 J 1 ^S+S 0 ^=^ 3 S+ 
2H2O. 

Selenium and selenious acid act as powerful positive catalysts, 
forming the selenosulphuric-ion SeSOj" in the solution. Potassium 
selenosulphate and selenodithionate have been prepared in the 
pure state, and indications of the existence of selenium analogues 
of the polythionic acids obtained. The mechanism of the series of 
changes (c) to (A) when selenium dioxide is substituted for sulphur 
dioxiae has been examined. 

Tellurium when free from selenium has no cataljrtic activity 
with regard to the decomposition of hydrogen sulphites. 8. 1 . L. 

Preparation of Sulphuryl Chloride. Sib William J. Pope 
{Bee, trav. chim,, 1923 , 42 , 939 — 941 ; cf. T., 1920 , 117 , 1410 ).— 
Bone charcoal or activated wood charcoal forms a most convenient 
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catalyst for promoting the union of sulphur dioxide and chlorine 
to form sulphuryl chloride. Combination occurs instantaneously, 
and, provided that the reaction vessel is cooled to 30®, the chloride 
is condensed and may be drained away as rapidly as it is formed. 
There seems to be no limit to the life of the catalyst. H. H. 

The Alteration of Thiosulphate Solutions. F. Feigl (Ber., 
1923, 56, [5], 2086—2088; cf. this vol, ii, 483, and A., 1922, ii, 
873). — It is suggested that the alteration of thiosulphate solutions 
on keeping may be due to the decomposition of the thiosulphate 
•into sulphate and sulphur which, under the influence of hydrogen- 
iqns or of carbon ^oxide, combine to form the co-ordination 

son 

complex, S I Na*. H. H. 

00 ' 

The Preparation and Properties of Selenium Trioxide and 
Chloroselenic Aoid. Richard Robert le Geyt Worsley and 
Herbert Brbrbton Baker (T., 1923, 123, 2870—2875). 

Axnmoniates as Binary Systems. III. Water-Ammonia. 

Fritz Friedrichs (Z, anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 228). — ^The author 
cannot confirm the existence of the two hydrates of ammonia 
described previously by Rupert (A., 1909, ii, 726). H. H. 

The Catalytic Oxidation of Ammonia and Hydrogen 
Cyanide. I. J6zee Zawadzki (Roczniki Chemji, 1923, 11, 
145 — 157). — ^A full summary is given of the work published on the 
subject by different authors and the results are compared and 
criticised. G. A R. K. 

The Catalytic Oxidation of Ammonia and Hydrogen 
Cyanide. II. J6zef Zawadzki and Jan Wolmee (Roczniki 
Chemji, 1923, 2, 158 — 182). — ^The oxidation of ammonia and 
hydrogen cyanide was carried out in an electrically heated quartz 
tube containing platinum or ferric oxide as a catalyst, using con- 
centrated sulphuric acid to absorb the products of the reaction. 

Most of the experiments with ammonia were carried out with a 
platinum catalyst in the form of gauze (400 per sq. cm.) ; the ferric 
oxide catalyst did not give good results. The effect of different 
temperatures, rates of flow of gas, and partial pressures of ammonia 
were studied, and the results are expressed in the form of curves. 
These show that at temperatures below 750® the yield of oxides of 
nitrogen increases with an increase in the rate of flow, that is, with 
a shortening of the time of contact between the reacting gases and 
the catalyst ; the increase in yield reaches a maximum and then 
diminishes (for rates of flow from 2 to 42 litres per hour), but at 
temperatures above 750® the increase is continuous. It is also 
found that the greater the rate of flow the higher the optimum 
temperature of the reaction. There seems to be no absolute 
optimum temperature for this reaction; a short contact with 
the catalyst and a high temperatime appear to be the most favour- 
able conditions. The effect of the partial pressure of ammonia 
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in the reaction mixture is not very great. The relative amounts of 
nitric oxide and nitric peroxide formed depend entirely on the extent 
to which the nitric oxide in the reaction product undergoes oxidation. 

The experiments with hydrogen cyanide in the presence of ferric 
oxide show that the yield of oxides of nitrogen increases with 
increase of temperature up to 780° ; the rate of flow of the reaction 
mixture is of secondary importance ; a few experiments carried out 
with the platinum catalyst mentioned above show that the yields 
are comparable with those obtained in the oxidation of ammonia 
under similar conditions, and an increase in the rate of flow of 
the gases is beneficial at high temperatures. 

The mechanism of the catalytic oxidation of ammonia is discussed, 
and it is suggested that the first step is the dissociation of the 
ammonia into its constituent elements; the atomic nitrogen then 
combines with oxygen to form nitric oxide, provided the temperature 
is not too high to allow the existence of this compound ; otherwise 
the reaction N+N=N2 will proceed at the expense of the reaction 
N4-0=N0, and it is on the relative rates of these two reactions 
that the yield of the desired product depends. The view put 
forward by Neumann and Rose (A., 1920, ii, 247) that the formation 
of nitrogen at higher temperatures is due to the direct oxidation 
of the ammonia to nitrogen and water is criticised, because in that 
case the reaction should be independent of the rate of flow of the 
gases and show a definite optimum temperature, whereas it is now 
shown that equally good results can be obtained with higher tem- 
peratures than those used by Neumann and Rose (500°), provided 
the flow is suitably accelerated. It is also shown that nitric oxide 
decomposes quite appreciably (12-2 % at 800°) under conditions 
similar to those used, and this decomposition is greatly assisted 
by contact with a platinum catalyst. 

The reason of the poor yields at temperatures below 500° may 
perhaps be attributable to the reaction between ammonia and 
nitrogen trioxide and peroxide, whilst at higher temperatures these 
oxides dissociate into oxygen and nitric oxide. G. A. R. K. 

Action of Sixlphur Chloride on Ammonia, and on Organic 
Bases. Albxandee Killen Macbeth and Hugh Graham (Proc, 
Roy, Irish Acad,^ 1923, 36, 31 — 40). — ^By adding an ice-cold chloro- 
form solution of ammonia to sulphur monochloride in the same 
solvent, nitrogen sulphide is obtained according to the equation : 
12SC1+ I6NH3 =N4S4+ I2NH4CI+4S2. Other siSphides of nitrogen, 
however, are formed, for after precipitation of the sulphide, N4S4, 
by the addition of alcohol, the mother-liquors may be concentrated 
to obtain nitrogen pentasulphide, N2S5, and also hexasvlphamide^ 
SgNHg, which crystallises in colourless, square plates, m. p. 105°, 
insoluble in water, but soluble in organic solvents. This compoimd 
gives a coloration with alcoholic potassium hydroxide and with 
alcoholic solutions of organic bases. It is thought that this color- 
ation may be due to the formation of a salt of a nitrogenr-sulphur 
acid, but attempts to obtain such an acid or its salts were 
unsuccessful. H. H, 
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Ammoniates as Binary Systems. II. Hydrazine-Am- 
monia. Fritz Friedrichs [Z. anorg. Ghem,, 1923, 127, 221 — 
227; cf. A., 1921, ii, 603).— Carefully pwified hydrazine has 
m. p. +1*8®, as determined by a dilatometrio method. The three- 
dimensional pressure-temperature-concentration diagram for the 
system hydrazine-ammonia has been completely mapped out, and 
it is shown that no compound of the two components is formed. 


The Atomic Weight of Boron. Alfred Stock and Ernst 
Kxjss (Z. anorg. Ghem,, 1923, 128, 49— 75).— The accepted atomic 
weight of boron, 10*90, is probably too high. According to Aston, 
boron contains two isotopes of atomic weights 10 and 11, in such 
proportions that the experimental atomic weight should be about 
10*76+0*07. Baxter and Scott have recently found 10*83+0*01 
by analysis of the chloride and bromide (A., 1922, ii, 286), and 
Honigschmid and Birckenbach (this vol., ii, 659) adopt the value 
10*82, also from the chloride. The authors have now made use of 
the gaseous boron hydride, B2H0) for the atomic weight de^rmin- 
ation, by measuring the volume of hydrogen formed by reaction of a 
known weight of the gas with water : B^e+6H20=2H3B03+6H2- 
This reaction is shown to proceed quantitatively. The hydride, 
B2H3, was prepared by heating B4H10 to 95® for five hours, follow^ 
by fractional distillation at low temperatures. As a result of six 
concordant experiments, the atomic weight of boron is found to 
be 10*8056+0*0015. This is the lowest value so far obtained. 

The atomic weight of silicon was determined in a similar maimer, 
using the reaction of silicon hydride, with sodium hydroxide : 
SiH4+2Na0H=Na2Si03+4H«. This work was carried out before 
the methods of precision finally adopted in the work on boron had 
been fully ileveloped. Three closely agreeing experiments gave the 
mean atomic weight for silicon 28*15, which is considerably lower 
than the accepted value (28*3). E* H* ^* 

The Coefficients of Viscosity €uid Slip of Carbon Dioxide 
by the Oil Drop Method, and the Law of Motion of an Oil 
Drop in Carbon Dioxide, Oxygen, and Helium at Low Pres- 
sures. James M. Eglin {Physical Bev.y 1923, 22, 161—170).— 
The coeflScient of viscosity of carbon dioxide, determined by the 
oil drop method, is 1*478 X 10’^ at 23® and 760 mm. A. A. E. 

The Interaction of Potassium Tetroxide with Ice and with 
Dilute Sulphuric Acid. Herbert Hawley and Henry Julius 
Salomon Sand (T., 1923, 123, 2891 — 2896). 

A Study of Secondary Valency by Means of X-Rays. George 
L. Clark and William Duane {Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 86 — 86 ; 
of. A., 1922, ii, 483). — Potassium tri-iodide, preserved against sem 
sible decomposition, was analysed by the X-ray method and |ound 
to be centr^ cubic, with an iodine atom going to the centre of e^h 
of the original unit cubes of potassium iodide, thereby increasmg 
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the edge length from 3*532 to 4*680 X 10 cm. The number of 
molecules per unit cube was found experimentally to be 0*4986. 

A. A. E. 

Promoter Action in the Decomposition of Potassium 
Chlorate. Harvey A. Hevillb (J. Amer, Chem, Soc.y 1923, 
45, 2330 — 2333). — ^The fact that commercial manganese dioxide is 
a more effective catalyst in the decomposition of potassium chlorate 
than the pure material is shown to be due to the presence of 8*8% 
of ferric oxide in the commercial article. Experiments with mixtures 
of these two oxides confirm this view, and show that each oxide is 
a promoter of the other. The action of cupric oxide and manganese 
dioxide as mutual promoters is also shown experimentally. J. F. S. 

The Melting-point (Solidus) Curve for Mixtures of Potassium 
Nitrate and Sodium Nitrate. Walter Matthew Madgin and 
Henry Vincent Aird Briscoe (T., 1923, 123, 2914 — 2916). 

The Structure of Crystals of Sodium Bromate and Sodium 
Chlorate. L. VIigard {Z, Physik, 1923, 18, 379 — 381) — ^The 
author replies to criticism by Kolkmeijer, Bijvoet, and Karssen 
(this vol., ii, 414) of the structures attributed by him to crystals of 
sodium bromate and sodium chlorate. Considerations of the 
relative numbers and intensities of lines in the respective X-ray 
spectra, and of the experimental determination of these intensities 
lead the author to conclude that the structures proposed by him 
are to be preferred to those suggested by his critics. J. S. G. T. 

Investigation with X-Rays of the Structure of Crystals 
of Sodium Chlorate and Sodium Bromate. A. ICarssen {Rec. 
trav, chim,y 1923, 42, 904 — 930). — An attempt to decide between 
the models proposed by the author and others (A., 1921, ii, 200) 
and those proposed by Dickinson and Groodhue (A., 1922, ii, 146). 
It is concluded that with the present uncertain underlying assump- 
tions no final choice can be made. H. H. 

Heterogeneous Equilibria in the Ternary System Sodium 
Sulphite-^odium Sulphate-Water. Albert Cheebury David 
Rivbtt and Neil Bannatyne Lewis (Rec, trav. chim., 1923, 42, 
954 — 963). — Isotherms in the ternary system sodium sulphate- 
sodium sulphite-water were obtained at 0*1®, 17*5®, 25®, and 37*6°. 
The stable systems at the three lower temperatures show two series 
of mixed crystals, one between the heptahydrates, and one between 
the decahydrates of the salts. At 25®, there is also a metastable 
system of mixed crystals of the anhydrous salts. At 37*5®, the 
stable system is one in which there are three series of mixed crystals 
between the anhydrous salts. H. H. 

X-Ray Investigation of the Crystal Structure of Lithium 
and Lithium Hydride. J. M. Bijvoet {Rec. trav. ckim., 1923, 
42, 869 — 903). — ^The elementary cell of lithium is found to be a 
centred cube with an edge^of 3*50 A., each cell containing two 
atoms : the “ atomic domain ” is 3*04 A. in diameter. A &ttioe 
of stationary valency electrons does not explain the results obtained, 
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and it is thought possible that the valency electron rotates round 
the nucleus, or possibly between the nuclei, in planes perpendicular 
to the trigonal axes. 

Lithium hydride also crystallises in cubes with four LiH groups 
per unit cell of side 4*10 A. Two models appear to fit the facts : 
{a) with atoms at the points of the lattice with radii of tlie same 
order of magnitude as found by Bohr for the free atoms : (6) with 
positive lithium-ions and negative hydrogen-ions at the points of 
the lattice, the electrons rotating round the nuclei in planes per- 
pendicular to the non-intersecting trigonal axis. In this case, the 
radius of the lithium -ion is about 0*05a, and of the H~-ion is about 
0*58a. This structure, of course, implies a heteropolar binding in 
the hydride, as against a homopolar linking in the metal. H. H. 

Crystal Structures of Lithium Iodide and Rubidium 
Fluoride. R. W. G. Wyckoff and Eugen W. Posnjak (J. 
Washington Acad, Sci,, 1923, 13, 393 — 397). — ^An apparent dis- 
crepancy in the results obtained by the authors (A., 1922, ii, 214, 
499) and by Davey (this vol., ii, 413) for the crystal structure of 
lithium fluoride as determined by JC-ray analysis, is attributed to 
the probability that the material employed by the latter was not 
the anhydrous salt. Additional X-ray data referring to lithium 
iodide are given. It is pointed out that the observed intensities 
of the diffraction lines obtained with the material used are different 
from those calculated for the assigned structure, and that the 
calculated interatomic distances associated with this structure do 
not agree with those to be anticipated from a consideration of 
“atomic radii” determined by W. L. Bragg (A., 1920, ii, 537). 
The structure of lithium iodide, as determined by the authors from 
observations on the fused material, gives a “ sodium chloride arrange- 
ment ” of the atoms for which the atomic distance, Li to I, is in 
substantial agreement with that to be anticipated from the additive 
rule, viz., 3*015 A. Accepting this structure, the only outstanding 
discrepancy between calculated and anticipated values of atomic 
distances amongst the alkali halides would be that associated with 
the crystal structure of rubidium fluoride, additional data for 
which are given. J. S. 6. T. 

Aqueous Solutions of Ammonium Hydrogen Carbonate. 

Claude Bonnier (Compt, rend., 1923, 177, 685 — 688). — ^A study of 
the effect, on the gaseous pressure produced in closed vessels, by 
aqueous solutions of ammonium hydrogen carbonate, of (1) the 
concentration of the solution, and (2) the relation between the 
volumes of liquid and gaseous phases (cf., also, Dibbits, A., 1875, 
421, and Berthelot and Andr4, A., 1887, 11). The results are 
expressed by means of curves, which should be consulted for details. 

E. E. T. 

Rendering Thin Silver Films on Glass Visible. J. Ester- 
KANN and O. Stern (Z, phyaikal. Chem., 1923, 106, 399 — i02). — 
Gerlach and Stern have shown previously that invisible silver 
films may be rendered visible by physical development (Z. Physik, 
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1921, 8, 110; 1922, 9, 349, 353). The present paper deals with 
experiments designed to ascertain the minimum thickness of 8ilv<^ 
which can be detected in this manner. The silver films were 
produced from a silver-plated platinum wire which on heating emits 
a stream of silver atoms; th^e pass through a small hote in a 
platinum screen and on to the glass. The thickness of the film 
may be calculated by the formula d==do . where is the thickness 

of the silver on the platinum wire, p the radius of the hole in the 
screen, r the distance of the screen from the glass plate, and d the 
thickness of the film. The plate of glass after exposure is placed 
in a solution of 1 — 2% quinol containing a little gum arabic and 
then 1 — 2 drops of 1% silver nitrate are added. After a few 
minutes, the film commences to show. It is shown that the thinnest 
film detectable by this method is 2 X 10 ® cm. Holding the film in 
cadmium vapour also develops it, the Umit of the method being 
the same as above. Experiments with copper films produced in 
the same manner show that a film of this metal of the same thickness 
as the silver can be detected by the same method. J. F. S. 

Structure of Thin Silver Precipitates. J. Estermann (Z, 
physikaL Chem., 1923, 106 , 403 — 406). — In an earlier paper (pre- 
ceding abstract) a motj[iod is describe whereby thin silver films 
w.ere rendered visible by a physical development which consisted 
in depositing silver or cadmium on the film. It is now shown that 
the developed film in some cases could be removed as a foil, but in 
others it remained as mere spots of silver of a grey or brown colour. 
The silver films have therefore been examined ultramicroscopically. 
It is shown that films 3x10"® cm. thick are made up of definite 
individual particles. Since an ultramicroscopic pai’ticle must 
consist of at least 1,000 atoms, it follows that these crystals cannot 
be formed from silver deposited in the position where the crystal 
is found. It is suggested that the silver atoms are adsorbed on 
the glass and that by collisions with other atoms in the adsorption 
layer the crystals are built up. The author’s experiments in(hcate 
that the mean free path of the silver atoms is of the order of 
100 atomic diameters. J. F. S. 

Reduction of Silver Salts by Means of Manganous Salts. 

Giuseppe Barberi {Oazzetta, 1923, 53 , 645 — 648). — The black, 
pulverulent precipitate form^ on addition of O'lA^-ammoniacal 
silver nitrate solution to OdA^-manganous sulphate solution at 
the ordinary temperature consists of a mixture of manganese 
dioxide and silver (cf. Wohler, Annalen, 1837, 41 , 344). If the 
former solution contains only sufficient ammonia to dissolve the 
silver hydroxide first formed, the precipitate will have the com- 
position Mn02+2Ag. Rose’s statement that the compound 
Mno 03 ,Ag 40 is formed under these conditions {Annalm, 1857, 
101 , 229) is erroneous. T. H. P. 

The Action of an Aqueous Solution of Sodium Hsrposu^hite 
(Hydrosulphite) on Silver Chloride. The Recovery oS Silver 
from Silver Chloride Residues. J. B. Firth and J. Higson 
(J. Soc, Ghern, Ind.y 1923, 42 , 427 — 429t).— Solid silver chloride is 
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acted on to a small extent by dilute solutions (2 — 6%) of sodium 
byposulphite. Stroncer solutions (12 — ^24%) are more active, the 
action increasing wim rising temperature up to about 60°, then 
falling off at still higher temperatures, probably on account of 
decomposition of the hyposulphite. Under the most favourable 
conditions, using a 24% solution at 60°, the product consists of 
1006% unchanged silver chloride, 88*92% of sUver, and 1*96% of 
sulphur (as AgnS). The product is therefore a mixture of silver 
and silver sulphide. A solution of silver chloride in sodium thio- 
sulphate is immediately reduced in the cold by sodium hypo- 
sulphite to silver sulphide, whilst an ammoniacal solution of silver 
chloride is reduced quantitatively to metallic silver. These two 
reactions can be applied for the recovery of silver from silver 
chloride residues. E. H. R. 

Transference of the Acid Radicle in the Solid Phase. 11. 

J. Arvid Hbdvall and Josef Heubbrger (Z, anorg. Chem., 1923, 
128, 1 — 14). — The displacement of a basic oxide from a salt by a 
more basic oxide, as observed in the case of carbonates when they 
are heated with an oxide more basic than that present in the salt 
(A., 1922, ii, 766) has now been found to occur with sulphates. 
The sulphates examined included those ^f strontium, calcium, 
magnesium, zinc, copper, cobalt, and iron (Fe" and Fe'") and the 
oxides used were those of barium, strontium, calcium, and mag- 
nesium. Reaction between the salt and oxide was detected from 
the heating curve. The reaction temperature was lowest with 
barium oxide, varying from 328 — ^370° with different salts; with 
strontium oxide, it varied from 410 — 451°, and with calcium oxide 
from 516 — 584°, except in one case, with ferrous sulphate, when it 
was as low as 444°. Magnesium oxide required the highest tem- 
peratures as a rule, and these are not determinable with so high 
a degree of accuracy as in the other cases on account of the low 
heats of reaction. In all the cases observed, reaction occurs at a 
temperature much below the decomposition temperature of the 
salt. Reaction can only occur when the heat of reaction is positive, 
and is not reversible. The extent to which the reaction proceeds 
was determined in the case of copper sulphate. Using molecular 
proportions, with BaO, 12*2% remained unchanged, with SrO, 
11*8%, and with CaO, 38*9%. When the proportion of oxide was 
increased, the proportion of copper sulphate left unchanged was 
correspondingly diminished. The reaction is to be regarded as 
a true solid phase reaction between space lattices in contact at a 
suitable temperature. E. H. R. 

The Crystal Structure of Strontium Selenide. Mabel K. 
Slattery (Physical Rev,, 1922, 20, 84). — Strontium selenide, 
prepared by heating the selenate to redness in a current of hydrogen, 
was examined by the powder method. The unit structure is a 
cube of dimensions 3*10 A., the alternate comers being occupied by 
strontium- and selenium-ions. A. A. E. 

Action of Barium Chloride on Sulphate in Fused Salts. 

Howard E. Batspord (Ind, Eng, Chem,, 1923, 15, 1044). — If a 
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small proportion of barium chloride is added to a fused mixture of 
sodium and calcium chlorides, any sulphate present as impurity 
is quantitatively precipitated and the freezing point of the fused 
mixture is unaltered. C. I. 

Quantitative Decomposition of Natural Fluorspar by 
Fusion with Excess of Sodium Carbonate. C. C. Palit (Z. 
anorg. Chem., 1923, 128, 350 — ^354). — ^Whilst freshly precipitated 
calcium fluoride is completely decomposed by the carbonate fusion 
within two hours, it was foimd that one fusion left a quantity of 
mineral fluorspar undecomposed, the amount so left varying with 
the degree of fineness of the pulverised mineral, the amount of 
sodium carbonate used, and the duration of the fusion. The 
residue from a single fusion of fluorspar was never less than 6*8% 
of the weight taken, but this residue may be completely decompose 
by a second fusion with sodium carbonate. ' S. I. L. 

The Vapour Pressure of Cadmium and its Alloys with 
Zinc. Alfred Charles Egerton and Frank Victor Raleigh 
(T., 1923, 123, 3024—3032). 

Constitution and Evolution of Oxides and Metallic Hydr- 
oxides. Paul Pascal (GompL rend,, 1923, 177, 765 — 768). — 
The measurement of specific magnetic susceptibility allows a clear 
distinction to be made between water present as (1) hydroxyl or 
(2) solvent of crystallisation, etc. In this way, the dehydration 
of various hydroxides has been studied. Cainium hydroxide, 
when heated, passes irreversibly into the oxide, magnesium hydr- 
oxide, however, undergoing the corresponding change reversibly. 
In the case of zinc hy^oxide, although dehydration is irreversible, 
water lost by the hydroxide is partly adsorbed by the oxide. 
Magnetic analysis enables these changes to be followed clearly, 
whereas they would not be detected by ordinary methods. Whilst 
zinc hydroxide, on drying at 160®, is partly converted into oxide, 
the latter, if resulting from the dehydration of the hydroxide at 
205°, still retains 2 — 3% of water. E. E. T. 

Cadmium Sulphide and the Estimation of Cadmium. 

Alfred Charles Egerton and Frank Victor Raleigh (T., 
1923, 123, 3019—3024). 

The Isotopes of Lead. A. S. Russell (Nature, 1923, 112, 
619 — 620). — The author's analysis of the complexity of elements 
(this vol., ii, 748) leads to the somewhat surprising conclusion that 
common lectd consists principally of mass-numbers 204, 205, 206, 
207, 208, and 210, of which probably 206 and 208 are the chief. 
Of these isotopes, 206, 208, 210, and possibly 207 are end-products 
of radioactive series; consequently this analysis, if confirmed 
experimentally, can of itself neither confirm nor support the view 
that common lead may be of radioactive origin. The odd mass- 
number 205 may possibly be an isobare. Minor additions to and 
corrections of previous results are given. A. A. E. 
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Adsorption of Gases by Copper. Robert N. Pease (J. Atfier, 
Chem, Soc.y 1923, 45 , 2296 — ^2305). — ^The adsorption isotherms of 
hydrogen, ethylene, ethane, carbon monoxide, and nitrogen at 0° 
and up to one atmosphere pressure have been determined. The 
results are discussed and the specific character of the adsorption 
is pointed out. The effect of poisoning the copper with mercury 
on the adsorption of hydrogen, ethylene, and carbon monoxide 
and also of partly deactivating copper, by heating, on the adsorp- 
tion of hydrogen and ethylene, has been ascertained. In both 
cases, it has been found that the strong adsorption at low pressures 
has been markedly decreased whilst the additional adsorption at 
higher pressures has been little affected. From these results and 
certain incidental observations, it is concluded that the adsorption 
is due to specific adsorbing centres on the copper surface rather 
than to the copper sxirface as a whole. These centres, it seems 
reasonable to suppose, are regions of high curvature, or peaks/' 
on the surface. J. F. S. 

Metallic Cementation. H. Weiss (Ann, Ghim., 1923, [ix], 
20 , 131 — 195; cf. this voL, ii, 678). — ^The rate at which alloys, 
initially not in equilibrium, attain homogeneity was studied in 
the cases of coppcr-tiii, silver-antimony, and copper-arsenic, the 
last-mentioned being in the form of a prehistoric axe containing 
1*25% of arsenic. The results obtained may be adequately 
expressed as an exponential function of the absolute tem- 
perature and for the temperature range covered by experiment by 
i;=I/^=Ka^, where 0 is time, 7' absolute temperature and K and a 
are constants (cf. Tammann and Schonert, A., 1922, ii, 772). The 
author is of opinion that his experiments do not distinguish clearly 
between the influence of temperature and that of concentration, 
but that the latter appears to be one of the controlling factors in 
those temperature regions in wliich cementation occurs in practice. 
No tendency to the attainment of homogeneity could be observed 
initially in the prehistoric specimen, but a more delicate experi- 
mental method is required in order to justify extrapolation of 
results to include phenomena occurring at the ordinary temperature. 
The various causes which may impair the accuracy of the experi- 
mental work are discussed, together with their bearing on the 
results which might be obtained by extrapolation, and it is shown 
that a possible interpretation would indicate the cc/ssation of 
penetration on reduction of the temperature to 280°. Five alloys 
(silver-antimony, copper-antimony, silver-tin, gold-antimony, 
gold-lead) in which penetration occiu*8 m the form of propagation 
of a chemical reaction were studied from the point of view of the 
time factor, and the general conclusion drawn is embodied in the 
equation ^=wia;+w/2 . As the time taken by the chemical 
reaction is negligible in comparison with that required for pene- 
tration, mx may be omitted and 6 becomes n/2 . a;*, where n/2 is the 
time required for formation of a homogeneous layer 1 mm. in 
thickness and x the thickness of the layer formed. The propa- 
gation of a zone of given concentration is thus proportional to the 
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square root oi the time if the ooncUtions remain unchanged. The 
size of the crystals formed and the possibility of Ihe existence of 
regions which differ in stability may affect the results obtained. 
The author states that he does not claim to have thrown light on 
the mechanism of penetration, but the results show that the pheno- 
mena observed appear to become capricious as the temperature 
decreases. A few observations, admittedly incomplete, on the 
mutual penetration of crystalline salts were made. H. J. E. 

The Equilibrinm Diagram of the System Cuprous Sulphide- 
Ferrous Sulphide. C. B. Carpbnteb and C. R. Haywaed (Eng, 
Mining J, Press, 1923, 115 , 1055 — 1061). — The diagram is of the 
type obtained when the two components of the system are com- 
pletely soluble in each other when liquid, but only partly so when 
solid. The two branches of the curve intersect at the eutectic 
point (995°, 68% FeS). Solid solutions are formed with limits of 
solubility at 92*5% FeS and 50% CUgS, respectively; compounds 
are not formed. Ferrous sulphide has f. p. 1163°, and cuprous 
sulphide has f. p. 1,128°. A transformation occurs in the solid 
state at 950°, due probably to a dimorphic change in the crystal 
habit of cuprous sulphide. In the range 15 — 45% FeS, if the 
mass is heat^ considerably above its melting point, loss of sulphur 
by volatilisation, and consequent interaction of iron with cuprous 
sulphide, leads to the separation of copper. A matte of 32% Cu 
(60% FeS) gradually lost sulphur when maintained at 1,100°. 
Photomicrographs are given, and the experimental procedure is 
described. Chemical Abstracts. 

Separation of the Rare Earths by Basic Prec^itation. 
V. Preparation of Cerium-, Lanthanum-, and Coloured 
Earths from Thorium-free Monazite Sand. Wilhelm 
Prandtl and Joseph Losch (Z. anorg, Chem., 1923, 127, 209 — 
214; cf. A., 1922, ii, 769). — ^The crude sand is dissolved in con- 
centrated nitric acid and potassium bromate solution added to 
precipitate the cerium. The filtrates are concentrated, and this 
process is repeated until all the cerium is removed. The coloured 
earths (samarium, neodymium, and praseodjnnium) are then 
fractionally precipitated by the addition of ammonium and cadmium 
nitrates. The lanthanum appears in the final precipitates. 

H. H. 

Double Carbonates of Sodium and Metals of the Cerium 
Group. F. Zambonini and G. Cabobbi (AUi R. Accad, Lincei, 
1923, [v], 32 , ii, 125 — 130). — Contrary to the statement of Meyer 
(A., 1904, ii, 734), these double carbonates are easily obtained 
crystalline and have the general formula M 2 (C 08 ) 3 ,N^C 0 o, 12 H 20 , 
The lanthanum sodium compound forms microscopic spherolites 
which, left in the mother-liquor, change either to riender, micro- 
scopic needles, mostly united in parallel bundles, or to irregular 
lamellar aggregates. The cerium sodium compound forms minute 
spherolites changing, in the mother-liq^uor, to bundles of needles 
and lamellar aggregates. The praseodymium sodium compound 
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lorms either pale grew complicated aggregates resembling mimtte 
^ftmelUe or bundles of needles. The neodjrmium sodium compound 
forms aggregates of needles. The samarium sodium compound, 
SmN^C 03 ) 2 , 6 H 20 (Oleve, A., 1886, 636, gave SH^O), forms char- 
acteristic minute rosettes. T. H. P. 

The Crystal Structure of Mercury. L. W. McKebhan and 
P, P. CiOBTi {Physical Rev., 1922, 19 , 444 — 446).— Hull's powder 
method was employed in connexion with a thin coat of minute 
mercury droplets condensed on the outer surface of a paraffin- or 
shellac-coated rotating glass capillary tube, the mercury bei^ 
maintained at about —115° by the vapour from boiling liquid air. 
The lattice appears to be rhombohedral, with the axial ratio 1*94. 
The calculate density, it one atom is associated with each cell, is 
13*97 g./cm.8; that computed from Mallet’s and Dewar’s resiUts 
is 14*29 g./cm.®. The disparity may indicate that a closer packing 
of atoms can occur in large ingots than in microscopic droplets. 

A. A. E. 

Dynamic Allotropy of Mercuric Iodide. A. Damiens (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 177 , 816 — 818). — ^It is shown that Smits’s theory of 
dynamic allotropy (cf. A., 1915, ii, 262, and A., 1917, ii, 174), as 
applied to mercuric iodide, is contradictory to the law of the dis- 
placement of equilibrium, and that the results of his experiments 
on the rapid cooling of heated mercuric iodide are incomplete. 
According to Smits, the speed of reconversion (into the red variety) 
of yellow mercuric iodide, heated at temperatures above the tran- 
sition x)oint (127°), and subsequently cooled in liquid air, is greater 
the higher the temperature of heating. Whilst this is now con- 
firmed for a first heating and cooling of commercial or precipitated 
iodide, it is not confirm^ for a second or third heating and cooling ; 
with well-developed crystals of the iodide, or with a sample that 
has previously been fused, reconversion to the red form takes place 
instantaneously on cooling, independently of the temperature of 
heating, even where this is as low as 135°. Smits’s results are 
readily explained ; the higher the temperature at which heating of 
microcrystalline iodide is effected, the higher the percentage of 
large crystals in a sample, owing to increased sublimation, and 
hence the accelerated recovery on cooling. E. E. T. 

Mechanism of the Reduction of Permanganate and its 
Physico-chemical Basis. VI. Mangani«manganate as an 
Intermediate Product of the Reduction of Manganate. Josef 
Holluta (Z. physikal Chem., 1923, 106 , 324—340 ; cf . A., 1922, 
ii, 771, this vol., ii, 744). — ^The absorption spectra of manganate 
«^nd mangani-manganate have been investigated and it is found 
that absorption spectra of these two substances differ sufficiently 
for the measurement of the spectrum of a strong alkaline solution 
of these substances to indicate their presence or absence from a 
psaction mixtiue* It is shown to be likely that the measurements 
of the absorption spectrum of manganate made hi^erto have been 
effected with solutions containing also mangani-manganate. The 
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oourae of the reduction of mangaxiate in strongly alkaline solution 
hae been investigated, and it is found that in solutions which are 
with respect to alkali an intermediate compound is formed, 
the bright blue solutions of which give a similar absorption spectrum 
to that given by mangani-manganate described by Auger and Billy 
(A., 1904, ii, 262). The appearance of this compound during the 
reduction coincides with the formation of quinquevalent man- 
ganese. The results of the previous paper (loc, cit.) have been 
confirmed from measurements in faintly alkaline solution. In 
strongly alkaline solution, the reduction of manganate occurs in 
two phases, which is explained by the formation of mangani- 
manganate as an intermediate stage. The first phase of the reduc- 
tion, namely, the formation of mangani-manganate, is accelerated 
by hydroxyl-ions, whilst the second phase, namely, the reduction 
of the mangani-manganate, is retard^ by hydroxyl-ions. 

J. F. S. 

The Corrosion of Iron in Water and in Neutral Salt Solu- 
tions. John Albert Newton Friend (T., 1923, 123, 2996 — 
2999). 

Ferric Oxide Sols Prepared from Iron Carbonyl. U. 

Freundlich and S. Wosnessbnsky {Kolloid Z,, 1923, 33, 222 — 
227). — A clear reddish-brown ferric oxide sol, which is very stable, 
can be prepared by the oxidafton of iron pentacarbonyl. This is 
effected by shaking the pentacarbonyl with very dilute solutions 
of hydrogen peroxide. Since in the oxidation the only other 
products are carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, and oxygen, the 
only electrolyte present is carbonic acid, and if this is removed or 
if the sol is boiled the sol coagulates readily. The coagulum obtained 
in this way can be readily peptised to form a positive sol by leading 
a stream of carbon dioxide through it, or by the addition of hydro- 
chloric, nitric, or picric acid, aluminium chloride or ferric chloride. 
The positive sol can be converted into a negative sol by the addition 
of sodium hydroxide. The coagulum produced by the addition of 
electrolytes cannot be again peptised by carbon dioxide. The sol 
obtained directly from the pentacarbonyl gives the usual pre- 
cipitation values of a positive sol, but these are considerably smaller 
than the values obtained with ferric oxide sols prepared by more 
usual methods. The latter are therefore more stable, and conse- 
quently, the sols obtained by peptising the coagulum from the 
pentacarbonyl sols with ferric chloride are much more stable than 
sols containing no ferric chloride. A similar result was obtained 
with sols obtained by using aluminium chloride as peptising agent, 
but in this case the sols were not so stable as the ferric chloride 
sols. The lack of stability was much more marked in the case of 
sols prepared by the use of lanthanum nitrate as peptising agent. 
The sol from iron pentacarbonyl can be sensitised by the addition 
of small quantities of albumin, but larger quantities of albumin 
peptise the ferric oxide coagulum to form a negative sol. 

J« F. S« 
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The Oxidation of Iron Sulphate Solutions in Air. Pbamod 
Boskr Banbrjeb (Z, anorg. Ckem., 1923, 128, 343 — 349). — Oxid- 
ation of ferrous sulphate solutions exposed to air proceeds extremely 
slowly; by analysis of samples withdrawn at intervals over a 
period of sixty-two days, it was found that the order of the reaction 
a|)proaches more nearly that of a unimolecular than that of a 
bimolecular reaction. Potassium sulphate exerts an accelerating 
effect, but the sulphates of all other metals tried, and sulphuric 
acid itself, exert retarding effects, the maximum retarding effect 
being that of copper sulphate. At higher temperatures, the reaction 
appears to be very nearly unimolecular. S. I. L. 

Precipitation Reactions of Nickel and Cobalt Sulphate 
Solutions with Zinc or Cadmium at 100°. Robert Keemann, 
Franz Angelbbrqbr, Franz Bakalarz, Rudolf R6hrich, and 
Camillo Stooer (Z. anorg. Cliem,, 1923, 127, 316 — 342). — Zinc 
or cadmium in the form of turnings or small cylinders was added 
to solutions containing about 1-4 mol /litre of nickel sulphate or 
about 0‘09 mol. /litre of cobalt sulphate. At room temperature, 
the precipitate contained both metals together with much hydr- 
oxide. At 100°, hydroxide is still produced, but in less quantity. 
It was found that the amount of hydroxide produced increases 
with the ratio precipitating metal/precipitated metal. It was also 
found that the surface of the precipitating metal influenced the 
composition of the precipitate in that as the surface of the pre- 
cipiteting metal increased the percentage of precipitated metal in 
the precipitate also increased. Measurements were also made of 
the E.M.F, of the precipitated metal /solution against a normal 
electrode. H. H. 

^-Cobalt Iodide. Erwin Birk and Wilhelm Biltz (Z, anorg, 
Chem., 1923, 128, 45 — iS ). — When ordinary anhydrous cobalt 
iodide is heated in an evacuated glass tube at 570 — 575°, at which 
temperature it boils, part of it sublimes, forming black crystals 
of the iodide, part decomposes, and a small quantity is deposited 
high up the tube as a yellow powder. The yellow powder is a 
second form of cobalt iodide, termed p-cobalt iodide. It is ex- 
tremely hygroscopic, and dissolves in water to give a bright yellow 
solution from which chloroform removes free iodine, leaving a 
colourless solution. This solution will remain colourless for some 
time, but when warmed or concentrated it acquires the rose colour 
of an ordinary cobalt iodide solution. Attempts to prepare dis- 
tinctive hydrates or ammoniates of the p-salt were not successful. 

E. H. R. 

The Binary System Tungsten-Molybdenum. W. Gkiss 
and J. A. M. van Liempt (Z. anorg, Chem., 1923, 128, 355—360).— 
The pure metals in powder form were compressed together in 
various proportions, and heated to sintering, the melting points 
of the alloys so obtained beuig determined by passing currents 
through filaments of standard cross-section. The melting points 
all lie on the straight line connecting the melting points of the 
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pure elements, and the alloys all appear to have homogeneous 
structures, thus showing that a continuous series of mixed crystals 
is formed. This conclusion was confirmed by determinations of 
the temperature coefficients (ajo'') of the electrical conducti\dties, 
and is in agreement with the remarkable similarity existing between 
the elements in all respects. 

The temj>erature coefficient may be used to estimate molybdenum 
in an otherwise pure tungsten ; 1% by weight of the former reduces 
the coefficient by about 10%. I- 

The Precipitation of Tungstic Acid [Tung^n Trioxide]. 
J. A. M. VAN liEMPT (Z. anorg, Chem., 1923, 127, 215 — ^220; cf. 
A., 1922, ii, 773). — The influence of temperature and concentration 
of acid on the precipitation of tungsten trioxide was studied. The 
precipitate consists of a mixture of the white and the yellow forms 
of the trioxide, together with an adsorption compound with water. 
Temperature has little effect on the precipitation, but in order to 
obtain the precipitate in a granular and easily manipulated form, 
it is advisable to use hydrochloric or nitric acid in high concen- 
tration, and in excess. H. H. 

The Anmiizies of Bivalent Tin. W ilhelm Bn.TZ an d W ilhelm 
Fischer (Z. anorg, Chem., 1923, 129, 1 — 14). — The following 
compounds were investigate, the temperature at which the dis- 
sociation pressure equals 100 *mm. and the heats of dissociation 
jier molecule of ammonia having been determined. SnClgjONHo, 
7*6 Cal.; SnClo,4NH3, -15^ 9-3 Cal.; SnBr2,9NH3, ~-57^ 
7-55 Cal.; SnBr2,5NH3, -^2^ 9-8 Cal.; SnBr2,3NHo, 66^ 12-5 
Cal.; SnBr2,2NH3, -102°, 13*6 Cal.; 8nl2,10NH3 or 9NH3, -48°, 
7-9 Cal.; SiiViMg, 10°, 10-2 Cal.; Snl2,3NH3, 55°, 11-9 Cal.; 
Snl2,2NH3, 94°, 13*3 Cal,; Snl2,NH3, 157°, 16 Cal. Heats of 
solution in 1% hydrochloric acid of SnCl2 +0*8 Cal., SnBr2 — 1*0 
C^al., Snl2 —5-8 Cal. Heats of formation were measured tensi- 
metrically and calorimetrically and the results agreed well, de- 
crease in the stability of the complexes in passing from the chloride 
to the bromide and to the iodide was not observed. For the 
compounds with the higher co-ordination numbers, the authors 
suggest the formation of two shells of ammonia around the central 
atom, and in the case of stannous bromide the co-ordination numbers 
are assumed to be 3+2 and 3+6. The preparation of all the 
compounds is described. All except SnCl2,4NH3 and Snl2,2NH3 
are now compounds. W. T. 

The Binary Halides of the Quadrivalent Elements. 1. 
Quadrivalent Tin. Mathias G. RinBR (Z, anorg, Chein,, 1923, 
130, 325 — 332). — Examination of the melting-point curves of mix- 
tures of pure stannic bromide and iodide, and analysis of the 
crystals first separated on cooling, show that no mixed halogen com- 
pounds as described in the literature really exist. The method riven 
by Lenormand (A., 1899, ii, 33, 745) for the preparation of 
by heating staimous bromide with excess of iodine in sealed tubes 
at 100° is found in fact to yield an equimolecular mixture of stannic 
bromide axul stannic iodide. S. I. L. 

31—2 
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Hie Reduction of Inorganic Halides. 11. The Reduc* 
tion of Titanium Tetrachloride. Otto Ruff and Franz 
Neumann {Z, anorg, Chem.^ 1923, 128 , 81 — 95).“The reduction 
of titanium tetrachloride with different elements was studied. 
Sodium amalgam reduces it slowly to dichloride in the cold, but 
if the action is too prolonged, trichloride is formed by interaction 
of the dichloride with tetrachloride. Magnesium, zinc, aluminium, 
arsenic, and antimony reduce the tetrachloride to trichloride, the 
reaction being accelerated by a small quantity of anhydrous 
aluminium chloride; phosphorus and sulphur reduce the tetra- 
chloride only in presence of aluminium chloride. Reduction of 
titanium tetrachloride with aluminium powder in presence of 
aluminium chloride affords a new and effective method for pre- 
paring titanium trichloride. The reaction is carried out in a 
closed, evacuated tube at 200 — ^250°. The trichloride obtained, 
freed from tetrachloride and from aluminium chloride by dis- 
tillation, is in a finely divided, non-crystalline form, of a bright 
violet colour. It is very sensitive to oxygen and moist air. When 
heated with sulphur, it forms titanium chlorosulphides of varying 
composition, Ti5Cl4Sj2 to Ti40l2S|2» and it also forms similar com- 
pounds with selenium. When titanium trichloride is heated at 
425° at less than 1 mm. pressure, it volatilises practically un- 
changed and the trichloride crystallises on the colder parts of the 
tube in dark violet prisms. At 450° and above, the trichloride 
decomposes (at < 1 mm. pressure) into tetrachloride and dichloride. 
The dichloride remains as a black powder when the trichloride 
is heated at 475° and the tetrachloride vapour is pumped away as 
it is formed. Titanium dichloride is extraordinarily reactive, takes 
fire in moist air, and decomposes water at once with evolution of 
hydrogen. It is not volatile at 600° at very low pressures. 

E. H. R. 

Reduction of Inox^anic Halides. HI. The Reduction 
of Zirconium Tetrachloride. Otto Ruff and Richard Watx- 
stein (Z. anorg, Chem., 1923, 128 , 96 — 116). — Zirconium tetra- 
chloride can be reduced by a number of metals and metalloids, 
including aluminium, magnesium, zinc, arsenic, antimony, lead, 
tin, mercury, bismuth, and phosphorus, to a greater or less extent, 
at temperatures above 250° in presence of aluminium chloride, in 
absence of air. The most suitable reducing agent is aluminium 
powder in presence of aluminium chloride at 300°. At this tem- 
perature, zirconium tetrachloride does not react with alumina, 
but zirconia reacts completely with aluminium chloride according 
to the equation : 3Zr02^+4Al2Cl3 — > 3Zi:Cl4+2Al203. When zir- 
conium tetrachloride is neated in a vacuum at this temperature 
with the theoretical quantity of aluminium for the reaction 3ZrCl4-|- 
Al—SZrClgH-AlClg, and the aluminium chloride and unchanged 
zirconium tetrachloride are removed by sublimation, a residue is 
left consisting largely of zirconium trichloride^ which, however, 
caxmot be obt^ed in a pure condition. The trichloride is a brown, 
microcrystalline solid, 3^® 3*0. It is rapidly oxidised by air to 
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oxychloride and decomposes water with evolution of hydrogen 
and formation of ZrOCl 2 . Concentrated hyd^hloric acid reta^^^ 
the reaction with water, and a brown solution of zirconium tri** 
chloride is obtained which slowly loses its colour as oxidation 
proceeds. When heated in absence of air at about 330^, the tri- 
chloride decomposes into a mixture of di- and tetra*chloride : 
2 ZrCl 3 =ZrCl 2 +ZrCl 4 , and when the tetrachloride is removed as 
fast as it is formed oy a vacuum pump, the dichloride remains as 
a black, amorphous substance, (P® 3-6. It is practically insoluble 
in air-free water, and is only slowly decomposed by moist air or 
water. It is oxidised by concentrated acids with evolution of 
hydrogen and formation of the quadrivalent zirconium salt. Above 
(i00°, it decomposes into zirconium tetrachloride and zirconium. 

E. H. R. 

Crystal Structures of Vanadium, Grermanium, and Graphite. 

Albert W. Hull (Physical Rev., 1922, 20, il3). — ^The powder 
method of examination shows that vanadium has a body-centred 
cubic lattice of side 3*04 A., distance between nearest atoms 2*63 A., 
ideal density 5*96. Germanium has the same crystal structure 
as diamond; corresponding values are 5*63 A., 1-218 A., and 
5-36. It is corffirmed that the lattice of graphite is of the hexa- 
gonal close-packed type, and not rhomboh^al as found by Debye. 

A. A. E. 

Dispersoid Synthesis of Gold. I. P, P. von Weimabn 
(KoUoid Z., 1923, 33, 228 — ^247). — ^A general preliminary com- 
munication in which after a discussion of dispersoid synthesis, an 
account is given of experiments on the dispersoid synthesis of gold 
by the formaldehyde method, the phosphorus method, the citrate 
or tartrate method, and the glycerol method. In the general 
discussion, the author examines the conditions which control the 
size of the colloidal particles, and the reversibility and the stability 
of sols. The influence of impurities and added foreign substances 
is also discussed. The stability, size of particles, colour, and other 
characteristics of gold sols prepared under various conditions by 
the above-named methods are discussed. J. F. S. 


Mineralogieal Chemistry. 


Presence of Anhydroxis Sodium Sulphate among the 
Products of the Present Activity of Vesuvius. FEBRUCOib 
Zambontni (Atti R . Accad. Lincei, 1923, [v], 32, ii, 122 — 124). — 
The products of the present activity of Vesuvius include an^drous 
sodium sulphate in the form of thlnardite. T. H. P. 

The Existence of Brochantite in Katanga. Aumai) Schoep 
and GaoBGXS Buysse (Bull 8oc. Beige Oid., 1923, 33, 72—73; 
BtM, 8oc. Chim. Belg., 1923, 32, 342^343).— Minute, greenish- 
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blue needles on quartz crystals in a sample of copper ore hare the 
optical constants of brochantite and gave ; 

CuO, SOa, H|0. sp. gr, 

69‘11 17-07 13-81 3-88 

L. J. S. 

The Presence of Carnotite in the Congo. Alfbep Schoef 
and ^MiLE Richet {Bull. Soc. Beige OeoL, 1923, 32 [for 1922], 150 — 
152; BuU. Soc. Chim. Belg., 1923, 32, 340— 341).~A yellow, 
crystalline powder in red sandstone from Katanga is proved to be 
carnotite. The minute crystals are rhombic scales with an angle 
of 77 — 78*5° ; the optic axial plane is parallel to the shorter diagonal 
and the acute negative bisectrix normal to the plate. The material 
dissolves in hydrochloric acid to a blood-red solution, this colour 
(due to vanadium) being lost on heating. L. J. S. 

A Black Mineral Associated with Carnotite from the Congo. 

Alfred Schoep {Bull. Soc. Beige Odol., 1923, 33, 85 — 86; Bull. 
Soc. Chim. Belg., 1923, 32, 344 — 345). — A red, calcareous sandstone 
containing carnotite (preceding abstract) shows black lenticles 
and irregular stains. The lenticles dissolve in strong hydrochloric 
acid with evolution of chlorine yielding a green solution. Analysis 
gave : 

SiOg. CoO. FcgOj. Mnj 04 . 

44-15 2 18 4-70 3-60 

The remainder being water and calcium and magnesium carbonates. 
The black colloidal material is compared with heubachite, trans- 
vaalite, etc. L. J, S. 

Chinkplohwite. A New Uranium Mineral from Katanga. 

Alfred Schoep {Bull. Soc. Beige Oeol., 1923, 33, 87 — 88; Bull. 
Soc. Chim. Belg., 1923, 32, 345 — 346). — ^A specimen of massive 
soddite (A., 1922, ii, 451) from Chinkolobwe, is partly covered with 
a felt of fine needles of a canary-yellow colour. These at first 
sight resemble the prismatic type of soddite, but they show a 
lower birefringence and other differences in their optical characters. 
Microchemical tests show the presence of uranium and silica, and 
the mineral is perhaps dimorphous with soddite, 12U03,5Si02,14H20, 

li. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


A New Absorption Pipette for Gas Analysis. Sidney 
Walter Saunders (T., 1923, 123, 2826 — ^2828). 

Volumetric Analysis. M. Emm. Pozzi-Escot {Ann. Chim. 
Arutlyt., 1923, fii], 5, 293). — ^Fabaron has recently {ibid., 161) 
suggested the use of graduated tubes for measuring the volumes 
of precipitates, but the author points out that he had described 
this method previously (A., 1908, ii, 539). W. P. ^ 
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Replacement of iodine by Ferric Chloride in Volumetric 
Ahalyeie. Kabl JaixiNSic and Lbo WiKOOKADorr {Z. awrg, 
Ghem,, 1923, 129, 15 — 32). — ^This new method is hasw on tfe 
reaction 2F^l3+Na2S203=2FeCl3+2NaCl+Na2S405, and can be 
employed for the estimation of oxidising ana reducing agents. 
The titrations must be carried out with hot solutions and in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide. The solutions recommended are 
0*liV-ferric chloride+0‘2% hydrochloric acid and O'liV^-sodium 
thiosulphate+0*l% sodium carbonate. The ferric solution is 
kept at 50—60^ and the thiosulphate solution run in from a 
burette ; this causes the formation of a violet coloration probably 
due to the formation of the unstable ferric thiosulphate, which 
rapidly disappears; the end-point is reached when no further 
coloration is produced; the presence of more than 0*5% hydro- 
chloric acid makes the colour very indistinct. Thiocyanate or 
potassium iodide starch paper cannot be employed as indicators 
for the complete reduction of ferric-ion in this case, but the dis- 
appearance of the characteristic colours with phenols gave good 
results, e.g.i 1 c.c. saturated solution of salicylic acid. The end- 
point was also sharply given by the decoloration of methylene- 
blue, this being due to the presence of thiosulphuric acid; still 
better results were obtained by using a mixture of methylene-blue 
an^ magenta (5 drops of a 0*5 % solution of aqueous methylene- 
blue and 3 drops of saturated aqueous magenta). Attempts to 
use as the end-point the decoloration of organic dyes by the 
sulphur dioxide formed did not give satisfactory results. Details 
are given of the estimation of potassium permanganate, potassium 
chlorate, manganese dioxide, tin (in white metal), and sulphides. 
Unsatisfactory results were obtained in the estimation of nitrates, 
hydrogen peroxide, and sulphites. W. T. 

New Methods in Alkalimetry and Acidimetry, and in 
Oxidimetry. Hydrolytic Precipitation AnalyBia and Mer- 
curimetry. K. Jeujksk and P. Kbebs (Z. anarg, Chem.y 1923, 
130, 263—324). — In place of the usual organic colour indicators, 
the following inorganic salts may be used in titrations of acids 
and alkalis : (a) Lead, salts for all alkalis, and for acids other than 
sulphuric ; (b) copper salts for all acids with ammonia ; (c) silver 
salts for all acids other than the halogen acids, and for all alkalis 
other than ammonia, and (d) ferric thiocyanate for all strong acids 
and alkalis. With (a), (6), and (c) the quantity of indicator used 
must be as small as possible ; excess of alkali is added to the acid 
solution containing the indicator, and the excess titrated back 
until the cloudiness due to precipitation of the heavy metal hydr- 
oxide disappears. The average results wdth (a) are 0-6% too high 
in determining the alkali, with (6) 0*6% too high, and with (c) 
2*5% too high; these average errors must be taken into account 
for very accurate estimations^ Using (d), the average error is 
only 0*1% ; the indicator is v0ed in the form 1 drop of a 0*25% 
ferric chloride solution and 10 drops of a 10% potassium thiocyanate 
Boluticm. 


31 * 
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A suitable method for the titration of ferrous and stannous 
salts consists in oxidation with hydrogen peroxide solution, using 
as indicator a titanic salt in presence of sulphuric acid. To reduce 
the coloration due to the ferric salt formed, orthophosphoric acid 
is added, the error being 0-5% ; with tin salts, the average error 
is ne^gible. Ferrous salts are titrated in the cold, tin salts at 
a hi^ temperature. The method is unsuitable for arsenic and 
antimony salts, and for oxalates. 

A titration method for the estimation of cadmium and 
nickel consists in precipitating as hydroxide by means of excess 
of standard alkali at the boiling point. After cooling, a few drops 
of silver nitrate are added, and the liquid is titrated with standard 
acid until the yellow coloration disappears. A comparison solution 
is required in each case, and a separate determination of the amount 
of alkali required to make the original solution neutral must also 
be made. For cadmium, the results are very accurate ; for nickel, 
the average error is +0*3%, probably due to oxidation. 

The hydrolytic precipitation method described by Jellinek and 
Czerwin^ (this vol., ii, 878) has been further examined for the 
estimation of (1) lead by means of potassium chromate, and extended 
to (2) disodium hydrogen arsenite, (3) disodium sulphide, (4) sodium 
carbonate, and (6) potassium cyanide as precipitation reagents. 
The solutions to be titrated must be exactly neutralised in each case. 
Method (2) was found unsuitable for zinc, but suitable for lead 
and cadmium, the discrepancies being within the limits of experi- 
mental error. Phenolphthalein is employed as indicator, and 
comparison solutions without indicator must be used. Precipit- 
ation is effected at the boiling point, and the arsenite solution 
must be standardised each time against the pure metal salt solution. 
With (3), very accurate results are obtained for zinc salts, and the 
analysis may be applied to the estimation of zinc in white metals 
and other alloys. The indicator used is methyl-red, and the 
sodium sulphide solution must be standardised by means of pure 
zinc at fortnightly intervals. The method is rapid and convenient. 
Both zinc and lead may also be estimated accurately with (4), 
using phenolphthalein as indicator; the neutralised solution is 
boil^ with excess of the carbonate solution, the excess being 
titrated back at 100® with a standard zinc or lead solution, re- 
spectively, until the red coloration disappears. Comparison 
solutions must be employed. Neither of these metals can be 
accurately estimated by means of (5), but with silver excellent 
results are obtained; phenolphthalein is used as indicator, and 
precipitation carried out at the boiling point. 

Mercuric salts may also be estimated by means of (5), the cyanide 
solution being added at the boiling point until the indicator, phenol- 
phthalein, becomes rose-coloxu*ed. A constant error of 3*1% (low) 
^s observed, but if the cyanide be standardised by means of a 
mercuric salt, this error automatically disappears. By reason of 
the slight (toociation of mercuric salts, these promise to be of 
great value in connexion with this method of analysis. 

a I. L. 
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U«e ol Calcium Carbonate in Volumetric A3ial3reis. E. 

KoftDBS {Z. anal Chem., 1923, 63, 117 — 120). — For the estimation 
ot free chlorine in solutions which cannot be titrated directly, 
the chlorine may be expelled by generating carbon dioxide in tne 
solution by the action of hydrochloric acid on thick piec^ of 
calcium carbonate (marble) and collecting the evolved gases in 
potassium iodide. In estimating the available oxygen in man- 
ganese dioxide, for instance, a weighed quantity of the substance 
is introduced into a conical flask together with two thick pieces 
of marble and hydrochloric acid is (topped on to the dioxide by 
means of a dropping funnel. When the latter has dissolved, after 
gentle heating, if necessary, the flask is inclined so that the marble 
comes into contact with the liquid. The carbon dioxide evolved 
sweeps the chlorine formed in the first stage into receiving flasks 
containing potassium iodide and the liberated iodine is titrated 
as usual. The whole process takes ten minutes' against the forty - 
five minutes consumed if carbon dioxide is passed through the 
apparatus in the usual way. A. R. P. 

Use of the Mercury Electrode for Electrometric Titration 
of Halides, Cyanides, Sulphides, and Thiosulphates. T. M. 

Kolthoff and E. J. A. H. Vbezyl {Bee. trav, mint., 1923, 42, 
1055 — 1064). — Methods are described for the potentiometric 
estimation of chlorides, bromides, iodides, cyanides, sulphides, and 
thiosulphates. The alteration of the EM.F. of the solution (Aa) 
in contact with a mercury electrode with a small change in concen- 
tration of mercuric chloride (Ac) is measured, and the end-point 
is indicated when Aa/Ac reaches its maximum value. Chlorides 
and bromides can bo determined, but not together in the same 
solution. Iodides can bo estimated even in great dilution, but 
large quantities of bromides interfere. Cyanides and thiocyanates 
can be estimated. Sulphides may be estimated in great (iilution, 
especially in alkaline solution, but strong solutions are best titrated 
with silver nitrate. Salts with bivalent anions depress the results 
slightly. Thiosulphates and sulphides may be estimated in mixtures 
of the two, provided neutral solutions are employed. H. II. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Cast Iron SA^^SEl Kitajima 
{Rikwagaku Kenkyvjo Ihd, 1923, 2, 243 — 258). — ^The author has 
examined the usual method of estimating sulphur in iron, by dis- 
solving in hydrochloric acid and determining the amount of hycirogen 
sulphide evolved, and finds that the rate at which the hydrochloric 
acid is added to the sample has a considerable effect on the result. 
Hydrochloric acid {d Id 9 — 1*20) diluted with twice its volume 
of water is to be used for the operation and 10 c.o. of cadmium 
chloride solution (prepared from 120 grams of cadmium chloride, 
1,500 c.c. of water, and 600 c.c. of ammonia, d 0*90) diluted with 
35 c.c. of water. The volume of the solution for the titration 
should be about 70 c.c. for 6 grams of the sample. If the evolved 
hyctogen sulphide is passed through a quartz tube heated to red- 
ness before entering the cadmium chloride solution, the result is 
slightly higher and more constant ; in this case the results obtained 
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by the titration and by weighing as barium sulphate after oxidisdng 
the cadmium sulphide with bromine water are almost identical. 
The solution and residue remaining in the flask after the evolution 
has ceased are almost free from sulphur. K. K. 

Estimation of Sulphate at Great Dilutions by Hahn's 
Method. I. M. Kolthoff and M. J. van Cittert (Pharm, 
Weekblad^ 1923, 60, 1177 — 1190). — A critical examination has been 
made of Hahn’s method (this vo]., ii, 39, 339). The present 
authors filter the barium sulphate through a wad of cotton, as 
suggested by Winkler (Z. angew. Chem,, 1917, 30, 251), and carry 
out the final washing with alcohol. The method gives results 
1*0 — 1-3% too low, but by working in acetic acid or neutral solution 
instead of in hydrochloric acid solution a high degree of accuracy 
is obtained. Barium chloride gives better results than barium 
nitrate. 

The alkali metals and aluminium and ferric salts do not affect 
the results, but calcium interferes unless the precipitation is earned 
out in A^/lO-hydrochloric acid solution. Nitrates have little 
influence, but the presence of phosphates make the results too 
liigh. If the operation is carried out at atmospheric temperature, 
the en'ors are much higher; this is also the case' if the reagents 
are heated in a sealed tube above 200°. iS. I. L. 

Limitations of the Reaction between Ammonia and Sodium 
H 3 rpobromite. Dinshaw Rattonji Nanji and William Simpson 
Shaw (Analyst, 1923, 48, 473 — 477). — Critical examination of the 
hypobromite method showed that it was untrustworthy for the 
estimation of ammonia, particularly for small quantities of the 
latter. When dealing with amounts of ammonia varying from 
3 to 17 mg., the results obtained were from 2 to 7% too high. 
Traces of nitrates and nitrites were always formed as by-i)roducts 
of the reaction. W. P. S. 

Cause of Error in the Jodlbauer Method of Estimating 
Total Nitrogen. Jean Bordas (Compt. rend , 1923, 177, 696— 
697). — ^The Jodlbauer method gives a low result with complex 
fertilisers, etc., containing tannins. These, as well as pyrogallol, 
quinol, and pyrocatechol (but not resorcinol or non-reducing 
diphenols) effect partial reduction of nitrate in presence of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, perceptible evolution of nitrous fumes 
occurring. The methods of Dumas, of Salle, or of Devarda (followed 
by a Kjeldahl determination of nitrogen not present as nitrate) 
arc to be preferred in these cases. E. E. T. 

The Determination of Protein Nitrogen according to 
Stutzer. S. Kostytschev (Z, physiol. Chem , 1923, 130, 34 — 
38). — Stuteer’s method for determining protein nitrogen, in which 
the proteins are precipitated by heating with copper hydroxide, 
is inaccurate. Nitrogen other than protein nitrogen is precipitated 
by the ?*eagent. W. 0, K, 
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Aaal^Bis of Monosoditim PhoMhato and Phosphoric Acid. 

FfeANK X. Moei^ and Edwabb J. Httohes (Amer, J, Pharm,, 
1923, 98, 671 — 678). — ^The following volumetric method is described : 
40 c.c. of iV^/lO-silver nitrate solution and 0*2 c.c. of methyl-red 
solution are treated with dilute sodium hydroxide solution until 
the red coloration changes to yellow; 10 c.c. of the phosphate 
solution (containing about 0*2 g. of the salt) are then added, and the 
mixture is titrated with A^/lO-sodium hydroxide solution. The 
reaction proceeds according to the equation NaH2P04+3AgN03+ 
2Na0H=Ag3P04+3NaN03+2H20. One hundred c.c. of 10% 
sodium chloride solution and 0*2 c.c. of phenolphthalein solution 
are treated with sodium hydroxide solution until a distinct red 
coloration is obtained ; the solution is divided into two equal parts, 
to one is added 10 c.c. of the phosphate solution and the mixture 
is titrated with iV/lO-sodium hydroxide solution until the color- 
ation is equal to that of the reserved portion. The equation for 
this titration is NaH2P04+Na0H=Na2HP04-f^H20. If the two 
titrations yield the same percentage of monosociium ’ phosphate, 
the sample is free from disodiura phosphate and phosphoric acid; 
a higher percentage by the phenolphthalein method indicates the 
presence of free phosphoric acid, whilst a higher percentage by the 
mothyl-red method denotes the presence of disodium phosphate 
in the sample. The quantities of free phosphoric acid and dis^ium 
phosphate may be calculated from the results obtained. The 
sodium chloride solution used must not contain calcium salts and 
the sodium hydroxide solution must be free from carbonate. The 
method may be applied to phosphoric acid. W. P. S. 

Chemistry of the Reinsch Test for Arsenic and Antimony, 
and its Extension to Bismuth. B. S. EvA^^s {Amlf/st, 1923, 
48, 417 — 429). — The results obtained in an investigation of the 
Hcinsch test favour the hypothesis that the reaction is due to 
rt'duction of the arsenic, antimony, or bismuth salt by a film of 
hydrogen on the surface of the copper, the hydrides formed in 
the first two instances combining with the copper to form arsenide 
or antimonide, respectively. When oxidation of the cuprous 
chloride formed is prevented by carrying out the test in an atmos- 
phere of carbon dioxide, the deposition of the three elements is 
complete; in the case of relatively large amounts of antimony, 
the deposit may be so dense that the reaction ceases, and the solu- 
tion may need to be treated with two or three successive pieces of 
copper foil. With small quantities (1 to 5 mg.) of bismuth better 
results are obtained by using acetic acid and sodium chloride hi 
place of sulphuric acid and sodium chloride. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Arsenic in Arsenobenzenes. F. be Myt- 
TENAEBE [with VAN BoECKEL, MusET, and Dumont] {Chim. ei Ini., 
1923, 10, 403 — 410). — ^About 0*2 g. of the arseno-compound is 
dissolved in 5 c.c. of water, 10 c.c. of hydrogen peroxide (10 vols.), 
and 10 c.c. of 50% sulphuric acid are added and the mixture is 
boiled until the excess of peroxide is decomposed ; a further 5 c.c. 
of hydrogen peroxide are then added, and the heating is continued 
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until sulphuric acid fumes are evolved. After cooling, the 
nib5:ture is diluted with 10 c.c. of water, a slight excess of 1% 
potassium permanganate solution is added, and the pink coloration 
is diischargra by the addition of a drop of oxalic acid solution; 
20 c.c. of 26% potassium iodide solution are added, the mixture 
is heated on a water-bath for twenty minutes, cooled, and decolorised 
exactly by the addition of jN^/lO-sodium thiosulphate solution. 
Twenty-five c.c. of saturated sodium carbonate solution and an 
excess of sodium hydrogen carbonate are then added, and the solu- 
tion is titrated with A710-iodine solution. Each c.c. of the latter 
solution is equivalent to 0*003749 g. of arsenic. The quantity of 
arsenic present should be from 19 to 21%. and the ratio arsenic/ 
nitrogen should not be less than 5*6. W. P. R. 

A New Gas Combustion Furnace. TiioMAS J. H ejdley (J. Soc. 
('hem. hid., 1923,42,432 — 433t). — somewhat fuller description of 
the furnace previously described (T., 1921, 119, 1242). E. H. II. 

Estimation of Carbon Monoxide in Air. Viktor Aedriska 
(Z. Vniers. Nahr. Genussm., 1923, 46, 43—46). — Wcltzls tannin 
reaction with defibrinated blood solution in which carbon monoxide 
has been absorbed from the air is developed into a quantitative 
method of determining carbon monoxide in air. The sensitiveness 
of the test was found to be 1% of the volume of blood solution 
(1 part of blood to 4 parts of w^ater) employed, so that 100 c.c. 
of blood solution will detect 1 c.c. of carbon monoxide. Absorption 
vessels are not suitable for estimating small proportions of carbon 
monoxide in air, as losses occur. A more complete absorption is 
obtained by shaking up the blood solution with one hundred times 
its volume of air in a closed vessel. A hollow stopper capable of 
containing 50 c.c. of blood solution, which can be fitted to a 5-litro 
flask, is illustrated. This is so designed that the blood solution is 
projected into the flask in a thin stream, so as to effect a complete 
absorption of the carbon monoxide. After absorption is complete 
(3 hours), known volumes of the blood solution are diluted with 
known volumes of the fresh blood solution, the total volume of 
the mixture being in each case 5 c.c. Fifteen c.c. of a freshly pre- 
pared 1% tannin solution are added to each mixture and that 
mixture noted, the colour of which can just be differentiated from 
the blank test with fresh blood solution only, after remaining for 
twenty-four hours. In this way, accurate estimations of carbon 
monoxide in air arc possible down to 0*02%. H. C. K. 

A Microchemical Method for the Analysis of Carbonates. 

MiECZYSfjiw DoMiNiKiEWicz (Roczniki Chemji, 1923, 3, 165 — 
176). — Naturally occurring carbonates can be divided into two 
groups according to their behaviour on heating on platinum foil 
below red heat ; the first group includes those which are not visibly 
changed by this treatment (calcito, aragonite, lublinitc, dolomite, 
magnesite, witherite, strontianite, baryocalcito, etc.) and those which 
chaflge colour under the same conditions (sidcrite, rhodochrosite, 
c^igonite, ankerite, brennerite, cemosite, plumbocalcite, smith* 
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somte, and calcites and dolomites containing iron or manganese) ; 
liaturally coloured minerals such as malachite are not taken into 
consideration. 

Of the minerals of the first groups only two — strontianite and 
witherite — ^are completely unaffected by heating; the remainder 
suffer some degree of dissociation with the formation of oxides which 
can be detect^ by suitable reagents. The grains of mineral are 
treated, after heating, with an alcoholic solution of alizarin (0*1%) ; 
those which contain an oxide are coloured bluish-red, whilst stron- 
tianite and witherite remain colourless. Dianil-green in aqueous 
solution can also be used for the same purpose, but the use of 1 % 
iralcoholic phenolphthaloin is preferable because it allows a further 
distinction to be made between the minerals of this group. The 
coloured phenolphthalein salt formed with magnesium is insoluble 
in alcohol and only slowly dissolves in water, whilst the calcium 
salt is readily soluble. Magnesite is thus readily recognised because 
the grains of mineral become coloured, but the solution remains 
colourless ; the solution slowly becomes pink in the case of dolomite, 
whilst an immediate coloration is obtained with calcite, etc. 
Dolomite can, moreover, be distinguished from magnesite, because 
the latter, when heated and then warmed for ten minutes with 5% 
aqueous sodium hydroxide followed by a 0*1% aqueous solution 
of the ammonium salt of 2:4:6: 7-tetrahydroxyfluoran (Lieber- 
mann, A,, 1901, i, 595), is coloured crimson, whilst dolomite remains 
colourless. Predacite, when heated on platinum foil for a few 
seconds below red heat and then treated with phenolphthalein, is 
coloured in places only, and the alcoholic solution remains colourless, 
as the mineral is composed of a mixture of calcite and brucite, the 
former of which is not decomposed by this treatment; staining 
with totrahydroxyfluoran after treatment with alkali produces 
a similar effect. Calcite can be distinguished from aragonite by 
heating the mineral for two minutes with 0*25% aqueous cobalt 
nitrate (compare Meigen, A., 1901, ii, 692), washing, and staining 
with tetrahydroxyfluoran. On heating with dilute ammonia, 
iiragonite remains crimson, whilst calcite is decolorfeed. Ferrous 
sulphate (1%) can replace cobalt nitrate in this test, the dye being 
used in alkaline solution; aragonite is coloured blue, but calcite 
remains colourless. Calcite, aragonite, witherite, and strontianite 
arc coloured violet when treated after heating with 0-3% ferric 
chloride for twelve seconds, followed by a neutral solution of the 
dye and finally ammonia ; dolomite is imaffected. 

In order to distinguish witherite from strontianite, the mineral is 
warmed for one to two minutes with 0*5% chromic add, when 
witherite is coloured yellow ; the colour can be intensified by sub- 
sequent treatment with a lake-forming dye such as chromotrope-25. 

Of the minerals of the second group, siderite and rhodoemosite 
become black and lustrous on heating, and the former is aldo 
magnetic; calcites and dolomites containing iron or n|M9|ganese 
become light brown to black; smithsonite shows a yellow color- 
ation while hot, and becomes colourless or black on cooling, whilst 
cerussite is coloured light -brown and does not change on cooling* 
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, Tlij^y can ako be distinguished by warming with 5% aqueous 
sodiW hydroxide for fifteen to twenty minutes and with tetra* 
hydroxyfluoran for five to ten minutes. The colours produced 
are: siderite, purplish-brown; rhodochrosite, brownish-crimson; 
smithsonite, orange. A further test consists in heating for ten to 
fifteen minutes with 5% sodium hydroxide and a drop of bromine, 
then with sodium hydroxide alone, and finally with a saturated 
solution of benzidine in acetic acid ; minerak containing manganese 
are coloured an intense blue {e.g., rhodochrosite). 

In a few cases it was foxmd that iron present in some dolomites 
and calcites was not detected by the tetrahydroxyfluoran test; 
it k suggested that the iron was present in the form of a definite 
double carbonate, similar to the calcium magnesium carbonate 
which constitutes dolomite. 

Smithsonite can be recognked by Lemberg’s method (Z. deuisch. 
Gkdlog. Oes.y 1887, 357) in addition to the above, and this ako 
applies to cerussite. The latter and ako plumbocalcite can, however, 
be recognised by the benzidine test described above; an intense 
blue coloration, changing to violet, is observed in these cases. 

G. A. R. K. 

Sodium G-Chloro-S-nitro-m-toluenesulphonate — a New 
Reagent for Potassium. Herbert Davies and William 
Davies (T., 1923, 123, 2976—2982). 

Quantitative Analysis by Hydrolytic Precipitation. K. 

Jbllijiek and J. Czerwinski (Z. anorg. Chem,y 1923, 30, 253— 
262). — If to a slightly acid solution of barium chloride coloured 
red by addition of methyl- orange, excess of potassium chromate 
solution is added, the colour changes from red to yellow ; as soon 
as the equivalent quantity of potassium chromate has been added, 
any excess is hydrolysed and the solution acquires an alkaline 
reaction. Consideration of the degrees of dissociation and of the 
hydrogen-ion concentrations of the common indicators shows that 
high degrees of accuracy may be expected by applying the principle 
to any case in which soluble combinations of weak acid with strong 
base or strong acid with weak base may be utilised. Thus barium 
chloride may be estimated by means of potassium chromate, using 
methyl-red, with an error of 0-06% ; by adding a known excess of 
barium chloride, sulphates may be similarly estimated. Cadmium 
salts do not interfere. Similarly, lead nitrate may be estimated 
by means of potassium chromate, using methyl-red. The titrations 
are carried out in porcelain dishes. The new method allows of 
rapid and accurate titrations in many cases in which gravimetric 
analysis is tedious and difficult. S. I. L. 

The Separation of Magnesium from the Alkali Metals by 
Means <rf Organic Bases. GuNHinn Hemming (Z. amrg, Ghent. ^ 
1923, 130, 333 — 342). — ^A solution of guanidine (prepared by 
addition of a slightly insuflScient amount of barium hydroxide to 
the carbonate) precipitates magnesia quantitatively in presence of 
the ^Ikali metak if excess be used; ammonium salts interfere. 
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The method may be employed in titration, but since guanidine 
solutions do not keep well, standard solutions of the carbonate 
and baryta may be employed. Piperidine does not give quite 
such gocJd results, but the solution may be kept without change. 
Aliphatic amines are not so suitable, the errors being greater. 

S. I. L. 

A New Microchamical Reaction for the Estimation of 
Zinc. G. Spacxt and R. Ripan {BuL ^oc. §tiinle Cluj, 1922, 1, 
576 — 680; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, iv, 185; cf. this vol., ii, 699). — 
The double compound of the composition [Zn{C5HuN)2](0NS)2 
formed by the reaction of ammonium thiocyanate and pyridine 
^with a zinc salt is dissolved by repeated extraction with small 
quantities of chloroform. After evaporation to dryness of the 
chloroform solution, the residue is weighed. . G. W. R. 

The Electrometric Titration of Zinc and Cadmium. Fbiebb. 
Muller (Z. aruyrg. Chem., 1923, 128, 125 — 130). — In confirmation 
of the results of Hedrich (Diss. Dresden, 1919) it is found that zinc 
can be titrated electrometrically with potassium ferrocyanide, 
using a platinum indicator-electrode, with an accuracy of 0*2-^‘3% ; 
the precipitate is K 2 Zn 3 (FeCgN 6 ) 2 , and the results are best with 
hot neutral solutions. Cadmium may be similarly titrated, the 
precipitate being K 2 Cd{FeC 3 N^). With sodium ferrocyanide, 
cadmium gives accurate results;* but with zinc poor results were 
obtained. No advantage is gained by addition of salts of rubidium, 
caesium, or lithium. Zinc in presence of cadmium may be accurately 
titrated with potassium ferrocyanide, but the cadmium can be 
estimated in the solution only by the use of an empirical factor. 

S. 1. L. 

Estimation of 24iuc and Lead in Presence of Larm Amounts 
of Carbon. W. Kahlbaum (Eng. Min. J. Press, 1923, 116, 110 — 
1 1 1 ). — ^The carbonaceous matter is destroyed in 0*5 g. of the material 
by heating with 5 — 10 g. of sodium peroxide in a mild steel bomb 
of Parr's type. The mass erfter reaction is extracted with water, 
and the insoluble hydroxides are dissolved in dilute acid. For the 
estimation of zinc, 5 g. of ammonium chloride, 20 c.c. of ammonia 
solution, and a little hydrogen peroxide are added, the liquid is 
filtered, and titrated with potassium ferrocyanide solution. Lead 
is estimated by the molybdate method or, if present in only a small 
quantity, electrolyticaUy. Chemical Abstracts. 

A New Reaction for Cadmium. G. Spacu (Bui. Soc. Stiin^e 
Cluj, 1922, 1, 538 — 541; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, iv, 187). — By 
the addition of potassium thiocyanate solution to an aqueous 
solution of a cadmium salt in the presence of pyridine, a white 
crystalline preoii)itate having the composition [Cd(C^H^) 2 ](CNS)g 
is obtained. It is soluble in excess of pyridine and is Composed 
by acids. By this reaction, 0-02 g. of cadmium per litre may be 
detected. G. W. B. 

The Estimation of Lead as Cyanide. W. Hbrz and EhERHARD 
Nbukiroh (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 130, 343 — ^344).— Lead is pre- 
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cipita^ quautitativelv in the oold by gradual addition of consider^ 
able excess of normal aodium cyanide solution ; the precipitate 
is collected, dried, and weighed as Pb(CN) 2 . Neither copper nor 
silver interferes. I. L. 

Nature of the Oxide Produced on the Anode during the 
Eleotrol3rsie of Thallous Sulphate. A. Gutbisb and W. 
Dibtbulb (Z. MkJctrochem,, 1923, 457 — 467).*— The authors have 
examined the methods of Heiberg (A., 1903, ii, 614) and of Gallo 
and Cenni (A., 1908, ii, 986) for the electrolytic estimation of 
thallium, which consists in the deposition of the oxide on the anode. 
It is shown that the oxide invariably contains sulphuric acid. 
Consequently, neither method is trustworthy for the exact estim- 
ation of thallium. It is shown that thallium may be estimated 
by the electro-deposition of oxide as follows : tlmllous sulphate 
is dissolved in 100 c.o. of water in a roughened platinum dish, 
0*1 — 1*5 c.o. of 2JV-sulphuric acid and 5 — ^9 c.c. of ethyl alcohol 
are added, and the solution is electrolysed at 53 — 58°, when the 
oxide TI 2 O 0 is deposited quantitatively. It is shown that the 
anodic product is definitely TI2O3, and not TI3O5, as suggested by 
Gallo and Cenni (Zoc. ciL). J. F. S. 


A New Specific Reagent for the Estimation of Copper. 

F. Feigl {Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 2083—2085).— The name “ Cupron ” 
is propos^ for benzoinoxime, which precipitates copper quanti- 
tatively from neutral or ammoniacal solution. The precipitate is 
sap-green in colour, and is insoluble in water, alcohol, dilute ammonia, 
acetic acid, or tartaric acid. It is easily soluble in dilute mineral 
acids, and fairly soluble in concentrate ammonia. The reagent 
is specific for copper in ammoniacal or tartrate solution, in that 
iron, lead, cobalt, nickel, zinc, and aluminium are not precipitated 
It is sensitive to one part of copper in 33,000 parts, and the annexed 

Ph~C C~l>h 

0 ON 


co-ordination formula 


Cu 


is proposed for the copper 


derivative. This contains 22*02% Cu and may be dried in the 
air oven at 110°. H. H. 


Simultaneous Electrometrio Estimation of Copper and 
Silver by Means of Potassium Thiocyanate. Erich Muller 
and Arthur Rubolph (Z. anal. Ghent., 1923, 63, 102 -111).— Copper 
may be determined electrometrically by measuring the change of 
potential between a copper indicator electrode and the usual normal 
calomel electrode at 70° in a solution containing sodium hydrogen 
sulphite to which standard potassium thiocyanate is slowly added 
The solution must contain more copper than corresponds with a 
Jlf/lOO-solution; the results are always about 0*7% too high. 
Silver gives go^ results when similarly titrated at the ordinary 
temperature, using a silver indicator electrode. As the presence 
of sulphites interferes with the simultaneous determination of 
both metals in a solution, the silver is titrated, first using a silver 
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indioatcn* electrode; the solution is then filtered, a copper electrode 
inserted, the requisite sodium hydrogen sulphite added, and the 
ccqpper then titrated as above. By a compensation of errors the 
results for copper are quite good under these conditions. 

A , E. P4 

The Electrometric Estimation of Manganese. Enron 
MttLLBB and Otto Wahlb (Z. anorg, Chem., 1923, 129, 33 — 40). — ‘ 
Volhard's method of the titration of a manganous salt by means of 
permanganate 2Mn04'+3Mn**+2H20=5Mn02+4H* can be carried 
out electrometrically . The presence of a zinc salt, potassium nitrate, 
X)r another electrolyte is shown to be necessary (cf. Sarkar and 
l)har. A., 1922, ii, 398). The values obtained are rather low. 
Near the end-point, an interval of seven minutes is necessary for 
a constant E.M.F, In the presence of hydrogen fluoride, the 
reaction is as follows : Mn04'+4Mn**+8H*=5Mn“**+4H20 (cf. 
Miiller and Kopp, A., 1910, ii, 957). In this c$se, the end-point 
is sharp, but depends on the composition of the solution. The 
best results are obtained by using 10 c.c. of 4N-sulphuric acid and 
8 g. of potassium fluoride per 100 c.c, of the solution. The authors 
hope to extend the applicability of this method to the analysis of 
a mixture of ferrous iron and manganese. W. T. 

1^6 Separation of Tin from Other Metals. N. Howell 
Furman (Ind. Eng. Chem., 192i3, 15, 1071 — 1073). — ^An investi- 
gation of the precipitation of stannic tin by means of cupferron 
from such a solution as would be obtained in the McCay method of 
separating tin and antimony (A., 1909, ii, 351, 1910, ii, 1003) showed 
that this method of treatment is rapid and accurate. The 
I>recipitate on stirring for thirty to forty-five minutes becomes 
compact and brittle, and is then easy to filter and wash. 
Manganese, nickel, cobalt, and zinc, if present, remain in the filtrate. 

The separation of tin and antimony by precipitation with hydrogen 
sulphide in dilute hydrofluoric acid solution is incomplete unless 
the antimony is all in the tervalent state. The method of electolytic 
precipitation of tin from the solution obtained in the McCay method, 
as recommended by Kling and Lassieur (A., 1920, ii, 462), has been 
found to be extremely slow and unsatisfactory. C. I. 

Oaddimetrlc Studies on Antimony. J. Knop (Z. anal. Ghem.y 
1923, 63, 81 — 102). — ^A large number of titrations of antimony 
with potassium permanganate under varying conditions have 
been carried out in order to ascertain those giving the most satis- 
factory results. Under widely varying conditions of acidity either 
of hydrochloric or of sulphuric acid or of both, results were obtained 
which gave only 98*6% of the total antimony if the calculations 
were based on an atomic weight of 120*2. Every possible souroe 
of error was investigated without obtaining any more satisfactory 
result. Consequently, further series of tests were made by adding 
an excess of potassium dichromate solution and titrating tUs excess 
with ferrous sulphate, using diphenylamine as internal indicator 
or fearkyanide as external indicator. From the mean of many 
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rety conooidant resiilts, again only 98*6% of the antimony present 
was found and no possible source of error could be diecorered. All 
the results obtained agxee with the old atomic weight of 121*9 for 
antimony, and this seems to confirm the value of 121-8 given in 
the German atomic weight tables for 1922. A. R. P. 

Tables for Sugar Analysis. G. D. Elsdok (Analyst, 1923, 
48 , 435 — 443). — ^Tables are given showing the quantities of dextrose, 
Isevulose, hydrated lactose, anhydrous lactose, maltose, invert- 
sugar, sucrose, and starch corresponding with weights of cupric 
oxide (also cuprous oxide and metallic copper) for every mg. from 
100 to 460. The tables are based mainly on those published 
previously by Brown, Morris, and Miller (T., 1897, 100 , 281). 

W. P. S. 

Estimation of Dextrose and Lsevulose. F. Lucius (Z, 
Unters. Nahr, Oenusam., 1923, 46 , 94 — 95). — In the estimation 
of dextrose and Isevulose by the method based on the inversion of 
the latter with dilute inorganic acids (A., 1920, ii, 132), the x)eriod 
of heating may be reduced to three hours by doubling the concen* 
tration of acid employed. Any further increase in acid concentra- 
tion above this figure (20 c.c. of 5iV^-hydrochloric acid and 50 c.c. 
of sugar solution) leads to an appreciable decomposition of dextrose. 
A series of ten analyses carried out on mixtures of known com- 
position using this method gave results for dextrose 95 — 96-7%, 
and for Isevulose 96-1 — 101% of the amounts actually present. 

H. C. R. 

Biochemical Characterisation of Galactose in a Mixture 
containing Galactose and Arabinose. Makc Bridel and 
Jean Charpentier (Compf. rend., 1923, 177 , 908 — 910). — Emulsin 
acts on a mixture of galactose and arabinose in 70% alcohol, at 37*^, 
to give p-othylgalactoside, and galactose may therefore readily 1)(‘ 
identified, as, for example, in the products of hydrolysis of gum 
arabic (cf. this vol., i, 540), If the enzyme is renewed from time to 
time, some ethyl arabinoside is also formed, but, without such 
renewal, only the galactose is converted into a glucoside. E. E. T. 

Estimation of Sugars in Mixtures of Sucrose, Invert-sugar, 
and Lactose. Hans Jessen-Hansbn (Comptes rend. Trav, lab, 
Carlsberg, 1923, 15 , No. 3, 21 pp.). — Sucrose when heated with an 
alkaline copper solution causes a deposition of cuprous oxide, 
although this deposition may be reduced to a minimum by a suitable 
choice of conditions. The quantity of cuprous oxide deposited by a 
mixture of sucrose and a reducing sugar, or of two reducing sugars, 
is not equal to the sum of the qiiantities which each sugar would 
deposit if it were the only constituent of the mixture. Series of 
analyses were therefore carried out to determine the amount of 
copper deposited luider standard conditions (1) by pure invert-sugar, 
(2) by mixtures of sucrose and invert-sugar in which the total weight 
of sugar present was always equal to 0-240 g. ; (3) by pure lactose ; 
(4) by mixtures of 0-200 g. of sucrose with increasing quantities of 
lacto^, and (5) by mixtures of 0-050 g. of lactose with increasing 
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quantities of inyert«sugar. In each case, a formula was cakulated 
to cover the experimental results obtained. The following are the 
formulas for the five different cas^ : ( 1 ) Cu5=0'20+l*97122S^ 
0*000735^8; (2) Cu=l-94+l-97755S-0*00079444iS8; (3) Cu:^ 

0^58 + 1-25431Z/ -- 0*0000087841/8^ (4) chi 1.94 ^ l.2597i - 

0 00000025L8. (5) Cu =-64-91 + 1 *897912/ 0 00050226/«. From 

these formulae, five sets of tables are calculated giving the number of 
mg. of the various sugars in question corresponding with quantities 
of copper of from 0 to 440 mg. The ej^act procedure used for 
obtaining the copper is as follows: 8*65 g. of potassium sodium 
tartrate, 25 c.c. of 3-25A^-sodium hydroxide, and 25 c.c. of copper 
sulphate solution containing 69-278 g. of CuS 04 , 5 H 20 (=17-592 g. 
t)f copper) per litre were mixed just before use in a 160 c.c. conical 
flask. The sugar solution was added and the total volume made 
up to 100 c.c. with water. Hydrogen was passed through the flask 
until all the air was displaced, and the flask then placed in a large 
lK)iling water-bath so that the surfaices of the liquid inside and outside 
the flask were at the same level. The flask was allowed to remain 
in the bath for exactly five minutes, after which it was removed and 
the contents were immediately filtered through an Allihn’s asbestos 
tube, using suction. The cuprous oxide was carefully washed with 
warm boiled water and alcohol and cf)mpletely transferred to the 
asl^estos tube, which was finally washed uith absolute alcohol and 
ether, dried by suction, and the oxide reduced to metallic copper by 
passing a current of hydrogen through the tube, heated in an air 
oven. When completely reduced, the copper was allowed to cool 
in a current of hydrogen and weighed. In using the tables for the 
analysis of a mixture of sucrose and invert-sugar, a 2 % solution 
of the sugar is made up, and 50 c.c. of this are inverted according to 
Nicol. The acid is neutralised and the volume made up to 100 c.c. 
The invert-sugar in this is obtained from table ( 1 ) (=a). The 
original solution is then analysed, taking a quantity corresponding 
with 240 mg. of invert-sugar, and from the amount of copper 
obtained and table ( 2 ) the original amount of invert-sugar (= 6 ) 
is obtained. The original sucrose pr(*sent is therefore 0-95 (a — 6 ). 
In the ease of mixtures of lactose and sucrose, the approximate 
(juantity of lactose is first obtained from the weight of copper, 
using table (4). A solution containing about 1 % of lactose is then 
prepaix'd, and 50 c.c. of this are inverted by Nicol's method as 
above, neutralised, made up to 100 c.c. and the amount of copper 
obtained from 10 c.e. of this is weighed. The approximate quantity 
of invert-sugar present in this and consequently of sucrose in the 
original solution, can then be read off table (5). In order to obtain 
more exact values, a portion of the original solutiem containing 
exactly 200 mg. of sucrose is taken and the quantity at lactoso 
present in this obtained from the weight of copper and table (4). A 
portion of the inverted solution containing, according to the last 
analysis, 50 mg. of lactose will then, by using table (5), give the true 
amount of in^rt-sugar present, and consequently of sucrose in the 
original mixture. Concrete examples are given which make the 
method of using the tables clear. H. 0. R. 
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. Eotimaiicm of PeoAoses and Pentosans. I. Formatioitand 
Distillation of FiuHEuraldeh 3 rde. Nobvillb €. PBa;viBB and 
Ross A. Gobtner (Ind, Eng, Chem,, 1928, 15, 1167 — 1169). — Distil- 
lations of materials containing pentoses carried out according to the 
method of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists take place 
from hydrochloric acid of 18 — ^20% concentration instead of from 
12% acid, as usually stated. Hydrochloric acid of this concentration 
has a considerable destructive effect on furfuraldehyde and this is 
partly responsible for the low yields of furfuraldehyde that arc 
obtained from all pentoses when the official method is used. The 
}>ass^e of a slow current of steam through the distillation mixture 
is sufficient to carry off the furfuraldehyde as rapidly as it is formed, 
thereby avoiding its destruction by long contact with strong acid. 
Details of a method for the distillation of pentoses based on these 
considerations are given. By means of this method, theoretical 
yields of furfuraldehyde have been obtained from all the pure 
pentoses that have been tested. Representative data are given. 

H. C. R. 

Estimation of Acetyl and on Methylation. Karl Freuden- 
BERO (Anvalen, 1923, 433, 230 — ^237). — [With Max Harper.] — 
Perkin's method (T., 1905, 87, 107) for the estimation of the 
acetyl group is improved by the use of aromatic sulphonic acids, 
particularly of toluenesulphonic acid, instead of sulphuric acid. 
This procedure offers the following advantages. The hydrolysis 
requires less time, less charring or formation of by-products occurs, 
and, in alcoholic solution, the sulphonic acids exert great solvc^nt 
action. The method is shown to give good results in the analysis 
of catechin penta-acetate, dextrose penta-acetato, maltose octa- 
acetate, cellobiose octa-acetate, methylmaltoside hepta-acetate, 
chloromaltose hepta-acetate, bromoglucose acetate, dichlorocatechin 
penta-acetate, dimethyl tartrate diacetate, silver acetate, acetanilide, 
trihydroxypenta-acetatochromic acetate, or dihydroxyhcxa-acetato- 
chromic chloride. 

[With Ernst Cohn.] — Quercetin can be converted into its penta- 
methyl other, and phloroglucinol into its trimethyl ether, in yields 
of, resj^ctively, 75 — 80% and 80 — 85% of the theoretical, by 
conversion into the penta-acetate and triacetate, respectively, and 
treatment of the latter, in methyl-alcoholic solution, with a large 
excess of methyl sulphate, followed by the gradual addi^ioT\ r.f “0‘\\ 
aqueous potassium hydroxide solution (cf. FreudenU m aiul 
Purrmann, this vol., i, 697). W. S. N. 

Polarixnetric Estimation of Malic Acid. F. Auerbach 
and D. KBfiGEB {Z, Unters. Nahr, Oenussm,, 1923, 46, 97 — 154).— 
The method depends on the large increase in the optical activity 
of malic and tartaric acids caus^ by uranium and molybdenum 
compounds. A suitable and constant excess of the oompoimd 
used to increase the optical activity is employed and the hydrogen^ 
ion concentration of the solution is kept constant at its optimum 
value by the use of mixtures of buffer salts. The relationship 
between optical activity and concentration for malio and tartaric 
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aoidB was determined experimentally using the above conditions 
and a process was worked out for estimatmg these aokk when 
present alone in the form of their sodium salte, with satisfactory 
accuracy. The molecular rotatory powers of uranium-malic and 
molybdenum-tartaric acids under the conditions chosen were 
found to be constant up to a concentration of 0*1 mol* per litre 
and to be equal to —700° and +1,044°, respectively. On increasing 
the concentration, the values obtain^ gradually fell. The mole- 
cular rotatory power of uranium-tartaric acid increased with the 
concentration up to a maximum of +650°, after which it fell 
slowly with increasing concentration. The molecular rotatory 
power of molybdenum-malic acid also increased up to a maximum 
•of +1,020°, remaining, however, approximately constant at this 
figure on further increasing the concentration. The fact that the 
d&ections of rotation of uranium-malic and uranium-tartaric 
acids are opposed, whilst the rotations of the corresponding molyb- 
denum acids are of the same sign enabled a purdy polarimetric 
method of estimating malic and tartaric acids in mixtures to be 
worked out. Willaman’s graphical method of obtaining the per- 
centage of malic acid from the polarimeter readings of the uramum 
and molybdenum solutions (A., 1918, ii, 249) is adapted to the 
conditions employed by the authors. The influence of other 
organic acids on the molecular rotatory powers of these uranium 
and molybdenum acids was investigated. In the case of uranium- 
malic and molybdenum-tartaric acids, the alkali salts of other 
organic acids only slightly decreased the figures obtained. In 
the case of uranium- tartaric acid, a more considerable disturbance 
is produced In the case of molybdenum-malic acid the optical 
activity is considerably increased Dy the presence of salts of other 
hydroxy-acids, citrates almost doubling the molecular rotatory 
power. In the presence of citric acid, therefore, the polarimetric 
estimation of malic and tartaric acids in the same solution is im- 
possible and when certain other organic acids are present, the 
estimation becomes imtrustworthy. In determining malic acid 
polarimetrically in fruit juices and similar acid mixtures, it is there- 
fore advisable not to attempt the simultaneous polarimetric estim- 
ation of tartaric acid and to carry out the removal of the sugars, 
pectins, and colouring matter in such a way that the greater part 
of the tartaric, citric, and other organic acids are separated &om 
the malic acid at the same time. This can be effected by aid of 
the different solubilities of the respective barium salts in water 
and alcohol, by which means the malic acid is obtained as barium 
malate in aqueous solution containing only small quantities of 
barium tartrate and barium citrate. The maUc acid can bo 
estimated polarimetrically in this solution in the same way as in 
sodium malate solution. The molecular rotatory power of barium 
malate in the presence of uranium is somewhat lower than that 
of sodium malate under similar conditions and increases slowly 
with the concentration. In the presence of molybdenum, the 
molecular rotatory power is lower in low concentration and hi^er 
in high concentration than is the case with sodium malate. In 
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order to make the estimation independent of the small quantity 
of tartrate and oitrates present in the barium malate solutiout 
the solutkm was always saturated with these salts. The relation- 
ship between the small quantities of tartrate and citrate present 
and the polarimeter readmgs was calculated and that between the 
concentration of malic acid and the polarimeter readings under 
these conditions obtained both by experiment and by calculation, 
^y those means malic acid can be estimated with sufficient accuracy 
from two independent polarimetric measurements even in the 
presence of tartaric and citric acids. H. C. K 

Analysis of Crude Tartar and Argol. Chbmische Fabbik 
VOEM. Goldenbueo, Gebomont & CIE (Z. anal Chem,, 1923, 63 , 
111 — 116). — ^The solution of the substance in hydrochloric acid is 
boiled with an excess of potassium carbonate and the filtered liquid 
is evaporated to a small bulk, treated with potassium chloride, and 
made exactly neutral to phenophthalein with hydrochloric acid. 
The liquid is then acidified with diluted acetic acid, digested on the 
water-bath for a few minutes, and set aside over-night. The 
precipitate of potassium hydrogen tartrate is collected on a vacuum 
filter, washed with 20^^ potassium chloride solution saturated with 
potassium hydrogen tartrate, and dissolved in 200 c.c. of water. 
The solution is titrated with sodium hydroxide, using phenol- 
phthalein as indicator. 

The above method has been tested in the Chem. Lab. Fresenius 
{ibid,, 116 — 117) and found to give excellent results. It is cheaper 
and simpler to carry out than the older method involving precipi- 
tation of the potassium hydrogen tartrate by means of alcohol 
followed by titration as above, but using litmus-paper as indicator. 
[Cf. J.S,0,L, 1923, Dec.] A. R. P. 

The bromine Number, Paul Bbokeb (Z. angew. Chew., 
1923, 36 , 539). — few drops of linseed oil ^re spread in a thin 
layer on a sheet of glass (4*6 by 15 cm.) which was then inserted in a 
horizontal glass tube of 4*6 cm. diameter. A watch-glass containing 
a few drops of bromine was placed under the glass plate and the 
tube cork^ at both ends. After a time, air was passed through the 
tube, and finally the glass plate was heated in an oven at 50 — 60^" to 
remove excess of bromine and the increase in weight noted. As an 
alternative, the glass plate and containing tube may be placed 
vertically over pieces of glass rod between which a few drops of 
bromine have b^n poured. The addition of bromine was complete 
within half an hour and concordant results were obtained which, 
when calculated as iodine values, agreed well with those found 
directly by Wijs’s method. W. T. K. B. 

New Method of Estimating the Iodine Value of Oils 
and Pats by using Pyridine Sulphate Dibromide. K. W. 

Bo3ENMUNd and W. Kuhnheim (Z. Unters* Nahr. Genmam,, 1923, 
46 , 164 — >169).— A solution of pyridine sulphate dibromide in glacial 
acetic acid can be used for deter mining the iodine value of oils 
and fats. The solution is of about the same stability as the Hanus 
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iodine bromide solution and has the advantages that the results 
given by it are independent of the amount of excess of the reagent 
used, that the reaction progresses more rapidly than in the case 
of the Hanus solution in the case of oils of high iodine values, 
and that a considerable economy is effected, especially when the 
excess of reagent is titrated with arsenious acid solution. The 
reaction is complete in 6 minutes even in the case of linseed oil, 
and the results obtained agree with those given by Hanus's method 
within the limits of experimental error. The excess of the reagent 
can either be treated with potassium iodide and titrated with thio- 
sulphate, or titrated directly with arsenious acid, the two methods 
giving identical results. Phenol and arsenic may also be estimated 
by titration with pyridine sulphate dibromide in glacial acetic acid. 

, H. C. R. 

Estimation of the Acetyl Value (of Fats and Oils). JessiB 
R. Powell (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 622) -*-The Andr6-Cook 
method (A., 1922, ii, 324) is trustworthy, but concordant results 
cannot be obtained by methods involving the separation of the 
acetic acid by filtration or distillation. W. P. S. 

Detection of Adulterants in Cacao Butter. Mabcel Pichabd 
(Ann. Falsif., 1923, 16, 197 — 215) —The method proposed depends 
on the differences observed in the rise of temperature during the 
solidification of cacao butter and other fats. Fifty g. of the fat 
are melted at 50°, placed in a vertical tube provided with a thermo- 
meter, and surrounded by a jacket through which a current of air 
at 10° is circulated, and the temperature is noted at definite intervals 
during the solidification of the fat. The temperature at first falls 
to a point at vhich solidification commences, then rises gradually 
to a maximum, and afterwards falls again. The curve showing the 
temperature during the solidification of cacao butter is distinctly 
different from that obtained with other fats. W. P. S. 

Benzidine as a Reagent for Aldehydes. P. N. van Eck 

(Pharm. Weekblad, 1923, 60, 1204 — 1208).— A large number of 
ddehydes give good colour reactions in presence of benzidine 
dissolved in glacial acetic acid. Fatty aldehydes give yellow to 
orange colorations. Benzaldehyde gives a yellow, crystalline solid, 
cuminaldehyde an orange solid, anisaldehyde yellow-orange crystals, 
and phenylacraldehyde dark, blood-red crystals ; microchemical tests 
detect these readily. Vanillin gives a dark, orange-red colour, which 
becomes red on adding water ; the reaction is extremely sensitive. 

S. I. L. 

Detection and Characterisation of Small Quantities of 
Vanillin. H. HBbissey and P. Dblaunby (J, Pharm. Chim., 
1923, [vii], 28, 257 — 262). — When aqueous solutions of vanillin are 
oxidised with ferric chloride, a blue coloration is formed, which, wheli 
the mixture is heated for five minutes in the boiling water-bath 
and then cooled, disappears and is replaced by a ipireoipitate (thin, 
microscopic, colourless needles, m. p. 302— of dehydrodir 
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vamllin, [C^(CHO)(OMe)*OH] 2 . This precipitate may bo 
observed, and collected by centrifuging, in solutions containing as 
little as 001 % of vanillin. Vanillin is somewhat difficultly volatile 
iu steam, but may be detected and characterised in plant extracts 
containing as little as 005%, as follows. Twenty c.c. of the solution 
to be tested are heated in a bath containing a solution of calcium 
chloride at 130 — 140®, and two fractions of 10 c.c. of distillate arc 
collected, Further quantities of 10 c.c. of water are added to the 
residue and again distilled off, this being repeated until nine or ten 
such fractions have been collected. The presence of vanillin in 
these fractions is then determined as above with ferric chloride. 

W. T. K. B. 

The Salt Error of Nitramine (Picrylmethyl Nitroamine). 

t. M. Kolthofp (i?ec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 964 — 968 ; cf . A., 1922, 
ii, 222). — Using nitramine as an indicator, the salt error of electro- 
l^B with univalent ions is —0*09 (in pon) in seminormal solution. 
In normal solution, the error depends on the salt, and is greater for 
potassium than for sodium salte. The error increases with rising 
valency of the anion. Thus the correction for .V-KCl is +0*16, for 
.V-K 2 SO 4 , +0-30, and for iV^-K 4 Fe(CN)e it is +0*34 in pon. H. H. 

Review of Methods for the Estimation of Acetanilide. 

Edward S. Rose (Amer. J. PJturm., 1923, 95, 743 — 754). — Both 
Seidell’s tribromoaniline method (A., 1907, ii, 914) and the acetyl 
radicle method, in which the acetic acid liberated by hydrolysis with 
dilute sulphuric acid and distilled off is titrated, give good results 
in estimating acetanilide. When interfering substances have to bo 
removed, the former method is somewhat more rapid. One method 
may be made a check on the other by distilling off and titrating the 
acetic acid and titrating the acid residue containing the aniline 
with bromide-bromate solution as in the tribromoaniline method. 
With preparations containing such substances as solid and powdered 
extracts, alkaloids and their salts, antipyriiie, or pyramidone, the 
acetyl radicle method is more advantageous as it can be applied 
directly to the residue from the chloroform extraction. When 
phenacetine is present, it should be removed as periodide (Emery, 
A., 1914, ii, 755). H. C. R. 

The Triketohydrindene Reaction. V. S. Sadikov and N. D. 
Zelinski {Biochem, Z., 1923, 141, 105 — 108). — In contradistinction 
to the coloration formed by nmiiydrin and hydroxy-compounds, 
that produced in the presence of amino-acids is resistant to boiling, 
to decinormal alkali, and to 1 % phosphoric acid, and is soluble in 
amyl alcohol. Methylalanine gives the reaction after prolonged 
boiling. The ninhydrin pigment is unstable and slowly disappears, 
even when air is excluded. The esters of monocarboxylic amino- 
acMs and dicarboxylic imino-acids give a carmine-im pigment 
insoluble in amyl alcohol, and after hydrolysis with acid an amyl 
alcohol soluble blue pigment. Free methylaspartic acid gives tne 
reaction, but its ester does not. S-Amino-l-metbylcydfopentaise- 
carboxylio acid gives a violet colour extractable by amyl alcohol. 
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It is concluded that a number of t 3 rpes of reaction between amino- 
acids and the ninhydrin reagent are possible. J. P. 

Estimation of Bydrogen Cyanide in Cyanogenetic Plants. 

E. Kohk-Abeest a^ J. Ricaedoni {Compt. r^., 1923, 177, 
771 — 773). — The powdered plant material is digested with water at 
37^ for four hours, or at the ordinary temperature for twenty hours. 
Purified air is then blown through the resulting mixture and then 
through standard potassium hydroxide solution, the hydrogen 
cyanide absorbed by the latter being estimated in the usual manner. 
The results of analyses of various specimens of Phaaeolvs lunatns 
^eleven varieties) show the method to be as satisfactory as the 
ordinary (distillation) method. E. E. T. 

Qualitative Scheme for the Detection of Qyanamide and 
Related Compounds. G. H. Buchanan {Ind, Eng. Chem., 1923, 
15, 637 — 640). — Systematic directions are given for the detection of 
ammonia, cyanamide, cyanide, dicyanodiamide, j^anidine, guanyl 
carbamide, nitrate, thiocyanate, thiocarbamide, and carbamide in 
fertiliser mixtures containing any or all of these compounds. 

W. P. S. 

An lodometric Method for Estimating Uric Acid in Urine. 

Otto FOeth, Josbpha Uebach, and Paul Weembr (Biochem. Z., 
1923, 141, 236 — 247). — The authhm have devised a rapid method for 
estimating uric acid in urine which does not necessitate lengthy and 
troublesome filtrations and washings. Five c.c. of urine, measured 
into a 50 c.c. centrifuge tube, are made alkaline by the addition of 
sodium carbonate and 6 c.c. of 30% ammonium chloride are added. 
The tube is left for two hours, centrifuged for five minutes, and 
after separation of the supernatant liquid, the precipitated 
ammonium urate is stirred with 5 c.c. of 10% ammonium sulphate 
and again centrifuged for six or seven minutes. The washed 
precipitate is dissolved in 50 c.c. of OdS/'-sodium hydroxide, 20 c.c. 
of 0*01iV-iodine solution are added, the solution is at once acidified 
by the addition of 70 c.c. of OdiV^-sulphuric acid, and the excess of 
free iodine is titrated with O’OliV-sodium thiosulphate. Under the 
conditions employed, 1 mol. of uric acid takes up 3*5 atoms of 
iodine. The estimation is completed in two and a half hours, 
including the two hours allowed for separation of the ammonium 
urate. J. P. 

The Relationship between Colour and Constitution in 
Azo^dyes. MtbczysLaw Dominikibwicz (Roezniki Chemji, 1023, 
2, 314 — 335). — theoretical paper in which the known facts 
relating to azo-dyes are reviewed and discussed mainly from the 
point of view of the quinonoid theory. For the “ colour analysis of 
various dyes, a method is suggest^ whereby any given colour is 
matched by mixing three fundamental colours (blue, red, and 
yellow) and the quantities of each are noted. The dyes chos^ as 
standard are patent blue Y , rhodamine B, and quinolme yellow 0 ; 
ihgb standard aqueous solutions exf these shoidd contain 0*6350, 
0*4786, and 0-8658 g. per litre, respectively. G. A. R* K* 
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A Ne^elometric Method for Estimating SmaU Amotmt^ 
of Proteins. P, Roha and H. B^inmahn {Biochem. Z., 1923, 
140 , 461 — 477). — ^For the nephelometric estimation of proteins, 
to 5 c.c. of the protein solution are added, in the order given, 5 c.c. 
dl 25% hydrochloric acid, 8 c.c. of a 20% solution of sodium sulpho- 
salicylate, and the whole is diluted to 20 c.c. The resulting tur- 
bidity, which is measured against suitable standards in a Klein- 
mann-Schmidt and Haensch nephelometer, reaches a maximum 
in three minutes and is permanent for at least an hour. Its intensity 
is directly proportional to the amount of ])rotein present. A 20% 
increase in the acidity of the solution, or the addition of ammonium 
sulphate, magnesium sulphatt', or thymol, is without influence on 
the results, nor does the presence of the soluble products of |>eptic 
h 3 rdrolysis interfere with the determination. The method may bo 
uaed for the estimation of quantities of protein as small as 0*06 mg. 

J. P. 

The Estimation of Fibrinogen. Wilhelm Starllnoer 
(Biochem, Z., 1923, 140 , 203 — 229).— A lengthy critical survey of 
the various gravimetric, Kjeldahl, and refractometric methods 
hitherto employed in estimating flbrinogen, which is chiefly 
based on refractometric measurements on native hirudin, citrate, 
oxalate, and fluoride plasmas and sera. In place of the ‘‘ re- 
calcification ” method of lA^endertz, the author has employed a 
new process dependent on refractometric determinations on citrated 
plasma, and on the serum after separation of the preeijutate of 
fibrinogen produced by heating for five minutes to 56®. The 
determination can be carried out on 0*5 c c. of plasma. J. P. 

Estimation of Fibrinogen by Precipitation with Sodium 
Sulphate compared with the l^ecipitation of Fibrin by the 
Addition of Calcium Chloride. Paul E. Howe (J. Biol, Ch>em„ 
1923, 57 , 235 — 240). — Results in good agreement with those given 
by Cullen and Van Slyke’s method (A., 1920, ii, 398) have been 
obtained for the fibrinogen content of blood by estimating the 
nitrogen content before and after precipitation with 10'6^, sodium 
sulphate (or certain other salts) at 37°. Similar results were 
obtained by Gram’s (A,, 1922, ii, 240), Foster and Whipple’s (Amer, 
J. Physiol, 1921—1922, 58 , 393), and Wu’s (A., 1922, ii, 406) 
methods. E. S. 

The Estimation of Fibrinogen in Blood Plasma. Stefan 
RusznyAk and I. Barat (Biochem. Z., 1923, 141 , 476 — 478).— A 
nephelometric method for the estimation of fibrinogen in blood plasma 
is described. 0*1 C.c. of citratt' plasma is treated with 50 c.c. of an 
acid solution of ammonium sulphate (1 part of 0*2A^-hydrochloric 
acid, 1 part of saturated ammonium sulphate), and the resulting 
opalescence, which is due to the total plasma proteins, is compared 
with that produced by fibrinogen alone when 0*4 c.c. of the plasma 
is treated with 25 c.c. of a 27% saturated ammonium stdphate 
solution. J. p. 
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A Micro-method for the Estimation of the Protein 
Fractions of Plasma. Stbfan BtVSzin^JiK {Biocbem, Z,y 1923, 
141, 479-^82). — ^The proteins of separate small volumes of plasma 
are fractionally precipitated and estimated nephelometricaUy using 
the total protein fraction as the standard. The total proteins 
and fibrinogen are precipitated as already described (cf. preceding 
abstract) and the other fractions are obtained as follows : globulin+ 
fibrinogen by treating 0*1 c.c. of citrate plasma with 25 c.c. of half- 
saturated ammonium sulphate, euglobulin+ fibrinogen by the 
addition to 0*4 c.c. of the plasma of 25 c.c. one-thi^ satmrated 
ammonium sulphate, -globulin I and II by treating 0*1 c.c. 
plasma with 40% saturate ammonium sulphate. J. P. 

* A New Permanent Standard for Estimation of Haemoglobin 
by the Acid ISbematin Method. Edwin £. Osgood and Howard 
D. Haskins (J. Bid. Ohem., 1923, 57, 107 — 110).T~The standard 
consists of 32 g. of ferric sulphate 4-80 mg. of cim>mic sulphate in 
100 c.c., and when set at 15 mm. in a colorimeter should match a 1% 
acid hsematin solution set at 10 mm. The intensity of its colour 
changes with temperature. E. S. 

A New Permanent Standard for Sahli*s Haemoglobinoxneter . 

'Howard D. Haskins (J. Biol Ghent., 1923, 57, 111—113; cf. 
preceding abstract). — This consists of a mixture of solutions of 
ferric and cobalt sulphates. It must be standardised against a 
1% acid hfematin solution. ‘ E. S. 

A Method for the Estimation of the Bile Acids in Duodenal 
Jmce. Ernst Christoph Meyer (Biochem. Z., 1923, 140, 356 — 
367). — As a result of the study of the infiuence of dilution, hydrogen- 
ion (‘oncentration, and the presence of salts, mucin, and other 
substances on the drop number of pure bile salt solutions and of 
duodenal juice, a method is given for the estimation of the bile 
acids in the latter. The slightly alkaline duodenal juice is suitably 
diluted from ten to one hu^ndred times, made dightly acid to 
(Jongo-red by the addition of one or two drops of 15% hydrochloric 
a(jid, and from the drop number of the resulting sc^ution, which 
should lie within the limits 105 to 135, the milligram percentage 
of sodium glycocholate is obtained directly from a curve which is 
given. J. P. 

Estimation of Ash, Arsenic, Copper, and Zinc in Gelatin. 

li. M. Mehitrin (Ind. Eng. (^hem., 1923, 15, 942 — ^943). — ^Undesir- 
able features of published methods for estimating small quantities 
of arsenic, copper, and zinc are pointed out and rapid and accurate 
methods for estimating these elements and the in gelatin are 
described. The arsenic is estimated by a modification of Qutzeit's 
method, the ash by incinerating 20 — 40 g. in an electric muffle at 
500 — 5TO° for four to five hours, the copper is estimated colori- 
metrically with potassium ferrocyanide a^inst a standard copper 
solution, and the zinc by precipitation with hydrogen sulphide in 
acetio acid solution containing sodium acetate and weighing as 
oxide. Attention is directed to sources of error against which 
precautions must be taken. H. C. R. 
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The Estimatioa ol Pepsin and the Behaviour otPepein 
in the Body. BJLthb Voigt (jBiocAcm, Z., 1923, 14#, 101 — 
107). — ^For the estimation of peptic activity, to 1 c.c. <%if blood 
serum are added 8 c.c. of 0*1-V -hydrochloric acid and J c.c. of 
the pepsin solution. After twenty-four hours’ incubatio] 0*3 c.c, 
of the mixture is treated with 20 c.c. of water and 2*5 c. of 10% 
sulphosalicylic acid and the resulting opalescence, caused by the 
residual unhydrolysed protein, is measured in a nephilometer. 
Using this method of detecting the enzyme, it is found Aat pure 
pepsin (Witte) injected intravenously into dogs undergo* a very 
rapid destruction, which also occurs with blood seruln-pepsiu 
mixtures in vitro. The destruction of the enzyme is ai|3ribed in 
the main to the reaction of the blood. J. P. 

The Recognition of Trypsin and its Natural Inhibitor in 
Serum. H. Pfeiffer and P. Standenath {Fermentfarach., 
1923, 7, [1], 14 — 53). — ^Under carefully chosen condition^ the Fuld 
Gross method for the detection of trypsin is very sensitive. 
this method, the authors have sought to determine whetlF 
adsorbed by charcoal can be estimated by its digestion ^ .asein, 
and whether in serum an excess of tr 3 rpsin or antitrypafi can be 
recognised by use of charcoal. It is found that charcosi adsorbs 
trypsin and casein, but not the antitr 3 rpsin of scrum, but H mixtures 
of trypsin and antitrypsin be treated with charcoal, the filtrate 
loses both its tryptic and inhibitory properties. H. K. 

Estimation of Diastase in Blood. 6. M. Fyfe {Brit, J. Exp, 
Path,, 1923, 4, 127 — 131). — By an estimation of blood-sugar by 
Maclean’s method (A., 1919, ii, 434), followed by a second estimation 
after 0-2 c.c. of blood has been incubated for half an hour at 37° 
with 1 c.c. of 0*1% starch solution, almost concurrent readings of 
the blood-sugar and blood diastase figures may be obtained using 
a small amopnt of blood. Chemical Abstracts. 

A Colour Test for Water-soluble [Vitamin]-B. AladXr 

Jendrassik (J. Bid, Chem,, 1923, 67, 129— 138).— Extracts 
containing vitamin-B have been found consistently to reduce ferric 
ferricyanide with the formation of a blue colour. Similar extracts 
made from foods which do not contain this vitamin did not give this 
reaction. E. S. 

Microscopic Estimation of Soil Colloids in Soil Separates. 

Wniii^ H. Fry (J. Agric, Rea,, 1923, 24, 879— 883).— After 
removii^ the clay fraction from soil by the ordinary means of 
mechanical analysis, an ultra-microscopic examination of the 
separated fractions revealed much undispersed colloidal matter. 
By using a sqiuw^ eye-piece it was found possible to estimate 
the relative proportion of mineral and colloidal aggregate by direct 
observation of the field. Inaccuracies due to dluerence in shape 
and density of particles, etc., were shown to be small. From 
30 — 60% 01 the clay fraction of soils was found to remain undis- 
persed among mineral particles after thorough washing and rubbing 
in weak ammonia solutions. A. G. P. 
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and Giuseppina), A., i, 587. 
su^r derivatives of. See isoPropyl- 
idene. 

semiozamazone, and its sodium deriv- 
ative (Wilson and Pickering), T., 
396. 

detection of, in urine (van Ketel), 
A., ii, 665. 

estimation of, volumetrically (Ionescu, 
Spirbsou, and Popbsou), A., ii, 
666 . 

estimation of, in mixtures with ethyl 
alcohol (Bushill), A., ii, 665. 
estimation of, in methyl alcohol 
(Bates, Mullaly, and Hartley), 
T., 401. 

estimation of, in blood and urine 
(Lublin), A., ii, 268. 

Acetone substanoes, fats as precursors 
of (Hubbard), A., i, 631. 

Acetone-bensilio acid(WiLLSTATrER and 
K6NIGSBERGBR), A., i, 1173. 

Aoetone*erythritol. See Erythritol iso~ 
prof>ylidene ether. 

Aoetone-glycollic acid (Willstatter 
and Konigsbergbh), A., i, 1172. 

Aoetone-mandelio acids (Wilt^taiter 
and Konigsbrrgrr), A., i, 1173. 

Acetonei^opropylhydrazine (Lochte, 
Noyes, and Bailey), A. , i, 26. 

Aoetonethiosemioarbazone, reactions of, 
with a-halogenated esters (Wilson and 
Burns), T., 800. 

Acetonitrile, action of organ ometallic 
derivatives of magnesium on (Bruy- 
lants), a., i, 310. 

condensation of thiobenzamide with 
(Ishikawa), a., i, 926. 

Aoet^p-nitroanilide, mom- and di^ 
cliloro- (Wheeler and Smith), A., i, 
994. 

5-7'Aoetophenetidinopropyl-6-is(7ainyl- 
barbituric acid (Dox and Yoder), 
A., i, 960. 

malonio acid, ethyl^ester (^ox and 
Yoder), A., i, 960. 

Acetophenone, bromination of (Ward), 
T., 2207. 

semioxamazone, and its potassium 
derivative (Wilson and Picker- 
ing), T., 896. 

Acetophenone, p-amino-, (ftbromo-, di- 
bromoamino-, and bromonitro-, and 
their acetyl derivatives, and their 
ketazines, phenylhydrazones, and 
semioarbazones (Bbuinino), A., i, 
227. 
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Aoetopheiume) o*chloro- (Fabbwbrkb 
voRM. Meistbr, Lucius, &: BRt^N- 
INO), A., i, 1182. 

m-iodoso-^' hydroxy- (Boobrt and 
Curtin), A., i, 1102. 

Acetophenones, ring-eubstitnted, form- 
ation of ketazinea, phenylhydrazones, 
and semicarbazonea of (Bruininq), 
A., i, 226. 

Aoetophenone-p-ariinio acid (Lewis and 
Oheetham), a., i, 408. 

Acetophenone-o-tolU (Bogert and Her- 
rxra), a., i, 240. 

Aoito-j7toluidide-2*siilphinie acid 
(Johnson and Smiles), T., 2386. 

AcetoTanillone, w-chloro- (Pratt and 
Robinson), T., 753. 

Acetoreratrone, ^-hydroxy-, and its 
dehydrodiphenylhydrazone (Pratt 
and Robinson), T., 766. 

Aoetoxime, preparation of (Semon), A., 
ii, 165. 

Acetoxyacetic anhydride (Dimroth and 
Sohweizer), A., i, 744. 

Acetoxyacetoacetio acid, ethyl ester, 
and its semicarbazone (Dimroth, 
Sohweizer, and Schaaf), A., i, 
746. 

1-Acetoxyanthraqninone, 4-amino-, 
acetyl and benzoyl derivatives (Geand- 
mouoin), a., i, 117. 

Acetoxy 2-benzene8iLlphonyl-/3-naphtha- 
pyrones (Troger and Dunkel), A., i, 
356. 

o-Acetoxybensoio acid (acetylsalicylic 
Mid; aspirin\ liberation of salicyl 
from and its excretion (Hanzlik and 
Prbsho), a., i, 879. 
quinine salt, and its hydrochloride 
(Farbenfabriken vorm. F. Bayer 
« Co.), a., i, 939. 

iodoalkyl esters (Farbwlkke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, A Bkuning), 
A., i, 796. 

o-Acetoxybenzoic acid, 3.4-c?thydroxy- 
(Pacsu), i, 340. 

l>Aoetoxy-l:2:3-bensotriasole, 6-nitro- 
(Brady and Day), T., 2266. 

a-Acetoxybenzoylacetic acid, ethyl ester 
(Dimroth, Schweiz ER, and Schaaff), 
A., i, 746. 

4-Aceto]^’2:l-benithiopyran (Lesser 
and Mehrlander), A., i, 828. 

o-AcetoxybenEylacetaxnide (Raiford 
and Clark), A., i, 926. 

O'Acetoxybensylbeniamide (Raiford 
and Clark). A., i, 926. 
Acetoxy-2-p-ohlorobenien6snlphonyl-3- 
naphthapyrones (TuOgeb and Dun- 
kel), A., i, 866. 

a-Acetoxycinnamic acid, ethyl ester 
(Gault and Weick), A., i, 36. 


Aeetozydiinethoxy-l-inethyl-3:4-di- 
hydrovsoqninoUne (Sfath), A., i, 479. 

1- Acetoxy indole-2-carbozylic acid, ethyl 
ester, and its derivatives (Gabriel, 
Gerhard, and Wolter), A., i, 704. 

2- Aoetozy-8-ketO'2:8-dihy^-l:4-bens- 
thiasine (Zahn), A., i, 876. 

10Acetozv-l:2:6:7‘tetramethezyanihr- 
aoene (Bistrzycki and Krauer), A., 
i. 1211. 

10’ Aeetozy-8 : 7 :8-triniethozymethyl- 
anthraoenes (Bistrzycki and 
Krauer), A., i, 1210. 

Aceto-p-xylidide-O-salphinic acid ( J ohn- 
soN and Smiles), T., 2387. 

AeetO’pzylidide-6-snlphonanilide 
(Johnson and Smiles), T., 2387. 

Aceto-i7-zylidide-6-ialphonyl chloride 
(Johnson and Smiles), T., 2387. 

l-Acetoxymercnrimethyl-l :2-dihydro- 
benzfnran, 4-bromo- (Mills and 
Adams), A., i, 971. 

l-Aoetoxymercnrimethyl- 6- and -6- 
methyl-l:2-dihydrobenzfiiran (Mills 
and Adams), A., i, 971. 

SAcetoxymercnrisalicylaldehyde, 8* 
and 5 nitro- (Whitmore and Middle- 
ton), A., i, 726. 

1- Acetoxymethyl- 1 :2:8-beiiiotriaioleB, 

4- and 6-nitro- (Brady and Day), T., 
2262. 

6-Aoetoxy-2-inethyl-6-methylbe]»- 
oxazole (Heinrich, Suntheimer, 
and SiEiNMANN), A., i, 146. 

y-Acetoxy-jS-methylpropylene, oa-di- 
bromo- ( Meres hkowsky), A., i, 628. 

2- Acetoxy • 1 :4-naphthaqiU]ione, 3 - 

chloro- (Fries and Pchwat), A., i, 
843. 

I- Aoetoxy-2-phenylisatogeii, 6-Ditro-2- 
hydroxy- (Ruooli, Holliger, and 
Leonhardt), a., i, 834. 

a-Aoetoxy-i3’phenylpropionio acid, ethyl 
ester (Gault and Wkick), A., i, 36. 

4-Acetoxy-l-phenylpyrrole-8-carboxylio 
acid (Senary and Konrad), A., i, 

Acetoxystearic acid (Radcliffe and 
Gibson), A., i, 177. 

2'-AoetoxyBtilbene, 4-nitro- (Culli- 
nanb), T., 2058. 

II- Aoetoxytetrahydrocarbaiolenine 
(Perkin and Plant), T., 689. 

3- Acetoxytetrahydronaphthalene-o- 
carboxylic acid (Tetraun G. m. b. H. ), 
A., i, 37. 

Acetoxy-2-p-toliienestilphonyl-)B- 
naphthapyrones (TrOger and Dun- 
kel), A., i, 356. 

3-Aoetoxy-m-tolnic acid, quinine salt 
(Farbenfabrikkn vorm. F. Bayer 
& Co.), A., i, 989. 
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Aoetyl bromide, action of, on oellalose 
and atarch (Zbohmeibtsb), A., i, 
806. 

chloride, cyano-, spontaneous decom- 
position of (SoHROETEB and Sun- 
lbb), a., i, 1124. 

groups, migration of, from oxygen to 
nitrogen (Rai FORD and Iodles), 
A., i, 826. 

estimation of (Freuoenbero), A., 
ii, 884. 

value, estimation of (Powell), A., ii, 
887. 

Aeetylacetonedianil, derivatives of 
(SoHEiBB, Pflock, Scholl, and 
Feiedel), A., i, 251. 

Acetylaorylio acid. See Methylene- 
acetoacetio acid. 

Aoetyl-iB-anilinoaorylie acid, i^T-chloro-, 
ethyl ester (Benary and Konrad), 
A,, i, 241. 

Aoetyl-i^-anisidine, chloro-, action of 
potassium hydroxide on (Rbver- 
din), a., i, 714. 

chloronitro-derivatives (Reverdin), 
A., i, 320. 

Z-Acetylaspara^ne, and its derivatives 
(IvARRER and Schlobser), A., i, 660. 

Acetylation (FernAndez and Torres), 
A., i, 797. 

AeetylWsyloysteine (Shiple and 
Sherwin), a., i, 673. 

Aeetyl'P-bromo-o-toluidide, and oxi- 
mino- (Ressy and Ortodocsu), A., 
i, 833. 

Aoetylbutyl alcohol, 8-bromo-, and 8- 
hydroxy-, and its derivatives (Rerq- 
MANN and Miereley), A., i, 1053. 

p-Acetyloarbamidotoluene-m-sulphonio 
acid (Scott), T., 3195. 

Aoetylcinohoninal, and its salts and 
derivatives (Seekles), A., i, 237. 

Acetylcinohonine ozonide (Seekles), 
A., i, 237. 

5- Acetyldihydropentindole, and 4-nitro- 
( Perrin and Plant), T., 3245. 

8-Aeetyl-6-dimethylaininoacetyl-2:4- 
dimothylpyrrole (Fischer and 
Sohnellek), a., i, 943. 

w-Acctyl-ww'-dimethylblurot (Biltz and 
Jbltbch), a., i, 1075. 

X^*Acetyl-7:7'-di]nethyldihydzoindlgo- 
tin, l-nitroso-2-hydrolEy- (Posner 
and Hbumann), A., i, 954. 

6- Acetyl 8:4-dixnethyl-8-ethylpyrrol6, 5- 
chloro- (Fischer and Sobubeut), A., 
i, 708. 

2-Aeet^M iS-dlmethylcj/c^opontaii-S-oiie, 
and Its semicarbazone (Godohot), A., 
i, 582. 

l-Aoetyl-8:6*di]iitthylpyraiole (Morgan 
and Ackerman), T., 1816. 


8-Aeetyl4l^44imethylpyrrole, semioarb* 

azone (Fischer and Schubert), A., i, 
708. 

8-Aeet)d^4-diniethylpyrrol6, 5-amino- 
and its piorate (Fischer and Both- 
weilbr), a., i, 892. 

5-Aoetyl‘8:4’di^ethylpyrrole, 5-chloro- 
(Fischer, Weiss, and Schubert), A., 
i, 703. 

8-Aoetyl-2:4-dimethylpyrrole-5-carb- 
ozylamide (Fischer and Schubert), 
A., i, 709. 

8- Aeetyl-2:4-dimethylp3rrrolc <6 -oarb- 
oxylio acid, ethyl ester, hydrazone 
(Fischer and Schubert), A., i, 708. 

8-Aoetyl-8:4-di]n6thvlpyrrolc-5-carb- 
ozylio acid, 3-chloro-, ethyl ester 
(Fischer, Weiss, and Schubert), 
A., i, 704. 

4- Acetyl-2 :5-dimethylpyTrole-8-oarb • 
oxylio acid, 4«dichloro-, ethyl ester 
(Fischer and Schnbller), A., i, 943. 

8 'Acetyl *2 :4* dimethylpyrrolo' d-p-idtro- 
azobensene (Fischer and Both- 
weiler), a., i, 392. 

2- AcetyM :4-diphenylsemioarbazide 
(Busch, MiiLLEK, and Schwarz), 
A., i, 866. 

Aoetylene, contact polymerisation of 
(Zelinsri), a., i, 1169. 
density of (Sameshima and Fukaya), 
A., i, 1169. 

solubility of, in blood and water 
(Sohoen), A., i, 727. 
reaction between aniline and, at high 
temperatures (Majima, Unno, and 
Ono), a., i, 135. 

preparation of oxalic acid from 
(Kearns, H riser, and Nibuw- 
land), a., i, 437. 

action of, on zinc ethyl (Durand), 
A., i, 449. 

reaction of zirconium tetrachloride 
with (Venable and Deitz), A., ii, 
170. 

Acetylenic acids, reduction of, with 
hydrogen (Williams and Jambs), A., 
i, 533. 

Acetylene compounds, hydrogenation of 
(Zalkind and Peschekerova), 
A., i,8; (Zalkind and OiciANOVA), 
A., i, 332 ; (Zalkind), A., i, 883, 
484; (Zalkind and Neischtab), 
A., i, 835 ; (Zalkind and Yil^- 
KiNA), A., i, 529. 

application of the Qrignard reaction 
to (WiiiSON and Hyslof), T.,2612. 

tf-Aoetyl-ms-ethylbiuret (Biltz and 
Jsltsch), a., i, 1075. 

l*Aoetylcyclohexan-l<al, and its deriv- 
atives (Locquin and Wousbno), A., 
i, 802. 
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AeatyUiydrindamiae (iKOQiiD and 
PioooTT), T., 1484. 

9-Aeetyl-10:ll•^^lIydroxyhezahydro• 
earbasole (Perkin and Plant), T., 688. 

S-Aoetyl-S-hydrozyindasole (Heller 
and Kohler), A., i, 861. 

iV'-Aoetyl-o-hydroxymetliylbenihydr- 
azide (Teppema), A., i, 257. 

8-Aoetyl-9*hydrox]Hidtrabydropent- 
indole, 10-nitro- (Perkin and Plant), 
T.,8246. 

Aoetylides, metallic (Durand), A., i, 
1170. 

Aoetylindazyl ether (Heller and 
Kohler), A., i, 851. 

Aoetylindigotiximalonio acid, ethyl ester 
(Posner and Ptl), A., i, 253. 

«-Aoetylmethanetriaoetio acid, ethyl 
ester (Dreifuss and Ingold), T., 
2967. 

5-Aoetyl*2-methoxyazidobenzene 

(Bogert and Curtin), A., i, 1102. 

'y-Aoetyl*7-methoxybutyrio acid (Berg- 
MANN and Mibkeley), A., i, 1064. 

S-Aoetyl-S-methoxybutyl alcohol (Berg- 
MANN and Miekeley), A., i, 1054. 

5-Aoetyl-2-methoxydiazobenzene per- 
bromide (Bogert and Curtin), A., i, 
1102. 

Aoetylmethylbinreti (Biltz and 
Jeltsch), a., i, 1074. 

Acetylmethylisoborneol (Nametkin and 
Chuchuikova), a., i, 686. 

8’Aoetyl-7-methylhexoio acid, and its 
ethyl ester (Godchot), A., i, 582. 

Acetylmethylmalol (Sando), A., i, 991. 

8- Aoetyl-5-methyl* 1 :2:4>oxadiazole 
oxime, and its benzoyl derivative 
(PoNZio and Ruggeri), A., i, 864. 

2-Aoetyl’l-methylc2/oZopentan-3-one,and 
its disemicarbazone (Godchot), A., i, 
682. 

^ 6>Ao6tyl-2-metbylpyrrole-8-oarboxylio 
acid, 4-hydroxy-5-chloro-, ethyl ester 
(Fischer and Loy), A., i, 719. 

Ar.Acetylmethybjt^-toluidide (Cassella 
&Co.), A.,i, 917. 

6 Aoetyl-7-methylyalerio acid, and its 
ethyl ester and semicarbazone (God- 
chot), A., i, 682. 

l-Acetyl*/3-napbthol, autoxidation of 
(Fries and Ehlekb), A., i, 826. 

A^-Aoetyl-6-nitro-2-bydroxymethylbenz- 
hydrazide (Teppbma), A., i, 257. 

Aoetylnitromathylnoropianic acid ace- 
tate (Wegscheider and MOlleb), 
A., i, 1204. 

Acetyloxaloaoetic aold, ethyl ester 
(Goss, Ingold, and Thorpe), T., 856. 

i>’Aeftyl^enylaninic acid, and 8-nitro- 
1 -hydroxy-, and their derivatives 
(Albert), A., i, 70. 


7-Aeetyl-i9-phenylbat3rrie acid, a- 
cyano-, ethyl and methyl esters 
(Kohler and Allen), A., i, 1006. 

l-Acetyl-6-phenyl-6-etHylhydantoin 
(Chemische Fabrik von F. Hktden), 
A., i, 848. 

Acetylphenylhydrazine (Humphries, 
Bloom, and Evans), T., 1772. 

5- Aeetyl-2-phenyl-4-methylpyrixnidine, 
and its semicarbazone (Mitter and 
Bardhan), T., 2182. 

3-Aoetyl-5-phenyl-l:2:4-oxadiazole 
oxime, and its benzoyl derivative 
(PoNZTO and Ruggeri), A., i, 
854. 

Acetyl tf^-phthalonio acid (Kuboda and 
Perkin), T., 2106. 

3-Acetylpropionylchloromethane, copper 
salt (Morgan and Reeves), T., 
449. 

Acetylpropionylmethane, selenium and 
tellurium compounds (Morgan and 
Reeves), T., 444. 

Aoetylquininal, and its salts and 
derivatives (Seekles), A., i, 288. 

Acetylqninine ozonidc (Seekles), A., i, 
238. 

Acetylsalicylio acid. See o-Acetoxy- 
benzoic acid. 

Aoetylstryohninolone-c (LsircHS and 
Nitschke), A., i, 182. 

6- 8-Aoetyltetronylidene-4-keto-2- 
methylpyrrole-8-oarboxylio acid, 
methyl ester (KObter and Maag), 
A., i, 242. 

Aoetyl-2-thiobenzimide (McClelland 
and Longwbll), T., 3314. 

5'Aoetyl-2'i7-tolyl-4-methylpyTimidine, 
and its semicarbazone (Mitter and 
Bardhan), T., 2182. 

6- Aoetyl-2 :2 :4-triethyltetrahydro- 
naphth-aiS-hydrindene, and its^-nitro- 
benzylidene derivative(FLEiscHBR and 
Retze), a., i, 221. 

9-Aoetyl'2:6:8-trioxy-8-methyl-8:9-di- 
hydropnrine (Biltz and Schmidt), 
A., i, 490. 

Aoetylvanillyl chloiide (Rosenmund, 
Zetzsche, and Weiler), A., *i, 
799. 

Acetylvanillyl-amide and -anilide 
(Rosenmund, Zetzsche, and 
Weiler), A., i, 799. 

i?-(Aoetylvinyl) phenylarMnio aeid semi- 
carbazone (Albert), A., i, 70. 

Ackras sapota, d-quercitin in the seeds 
of (van der Haar), A., i, 277. 

Aohroodextrin II (Lintner and Kirsch- 
NER), A., i, 804. 

Acid, CsH^tOsNS, and its derivatives 
from hydrolysis of casein (Muel- 
ler), A., i, 869. 
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Xoidy OsHj^Of, and its silver salt and 
diethyl ester, from bromination 
of pentane-a7J-tricarboxylic acid 
(KiisTXB and Hugxl], A., i, 1207. 

CbHjqO;, and their salts, from bromi- 
nation of pentane-oy5-tricarboxylic 
acids (KOster and Hugel), A., i, 
1207. 

CSH10O4, and its derivatives, from 
wood spirit oil (Prinosheim and 
Leibowitz), a., i, 1063. 

CjH^O^N, from oxidation of 6-nitro- 
hydrindone (Ingold and Piggott), 
T.,1498. 

C1OH0O4, from aa'-dibromo-o-phenyl- 
enediacetyl chloride and sodium 
hydroxide (Ohallenob and In- 
oold), T., 2076. 

C10H14OJ, from oxidation of longifolic 
acid (Simonsen), T., 2668. 

and its salts, from reduction 
of i*yrethronic acid (Yamamoto), 
A., i, 1011. 

Ci0HitO4, and its salts, from oxidation 
of buchu-camphor (Ousmano), A., 
i, 687. 

C\5Hig04, and its ethyl ester, from 
oxidation of a-selinene (Ruzigka 
and Stoll), A., i, 1216. 

CigH^OjN, and its salts, fjom phos- 
phorus pentachloride and i3-naphtha- 
quinoneoxime(BECKMANN,LiESCHE, 
and Dietrich), A., i, 232. 

CiiHijOgN, and its salts, from oxid- 
ation of benzylidenerocthyliso- 
oxazolone (Betti and Yiansino), 
A., i, 1024. 

CigHisOg, and its ethyl ester, from 
a-ketototrahydronaphthalene, zinc 
and ethyl bromoacetate (v. Braun, 
Gruber, and Kirschbaum), A., i, 
108. 

CiiHioOgNg, from methylenebis- 
malononitrile and hot water (Diels 
and Conn), A., i, 1076. 

C|,Hia04N4, from methylenebismalo- 
nonotrile and hot water (Diels and 
Conn), A., i, 1076. 

Ci5lIi,Oi0, from bromo-o-phenylene di- 
acetic ester and ethyl sodioinalonate 
(Challenor and Inoold), T., 2078. 

semioarbazone, from 
<f-longif-l:2-dioue and hydrogen 
bromide (Simonsen), T., 2664. 

CigHtgOgN, and its salts, from d- 
longif-l;2-dionemonoxime and ben- 
zenesulphonyl chloride (Simonsen), 
T., 2666. 

CjgH^On, dibromo-o-phenyl- 

eu^iacetic ester and ethyl sodio- 
malonate (Challenor and Ingold), 
T.,i077. 


Acid, Oi 0 Hi 0 O|Lo,and its potassium salt, 
from interaction of indigotin and 
ethyl malonate (Posner and Ptl), 
A., i, 262. 

O^eHigOiN, and its amide, from 
oxidation of 3-phenyl>4-benzyl- 
idenetsooxazoloDo (Betti and 
Yiansino), A., i, 1026. 

C»H„0 ,N, and its salts, from 37’di- 
Keto-6- phenyl valeronitrile, acetic 

acid and hydrochloric acid (Diels), 
A., i, 826. 

CjiHigOg, HjO, from pyrobiloidanic 
acid (Wieland and Schlichtung), 
A., i, 41. 

O2iH,oO0N2(-f HjO), from oxidation 
of acetylstrychninolone-c (Leuchs 
and Nitschke), A., i, 132. 

O20HMO5, from ethyl sodiomalonate 
and benzylidenebenzoylacetone 
(Vorlander, OsTERBUiiG, and 
Meye), a., i, 683. 

CggHggOg, and its anhydride, from 
oxidation of cholesterol (Windaus, 
Eosenbach, and Riemann), A., i, 
1206. 

CggHggO,, from tsocilianic acid , and 
sulphuric acid (Wieland and 
Furelman), a., i, 1206. 

OggHggOg, and its methyl ester, and 
semioarbazone, from oxidation of 
cholesterol (Windaus, Kosenbach, 
and Riemann), A., i, 1206. 

CggHggOg, and its trimethyl ester, 
from oxidation of cholesterol 
(Windaus, Rosen bach, and Rie- 
mann), A., i, 1206. 

CggHggOg. methyl ester, from oxidation 
of cholesterol (Windaus, Rosen- 
BACH, and Riemann), A., i, 1205. 

CggHggOg, methyl ester, from oxidation 
of cholesterol (Windaus, Rosen* 
BACH, and Riemann), A., i, 1205. 

CggHggOg, from reduction of cholesterol 
acids (Windaus, Kosenbach, and 
Riemann), A., i, 1205. 

CggHggOg, methyl ester, from reduction 
of cholesterol acids (Windaus, 
Kosenbach, and Riemann), A., i, 
1204. 

CggHggOigNg and its barium salt, from 
barbituric acid and beiizoquinOne 
(Bock), A., i, 66. 

CggHgfOg, and its derivatives, from 
American cotton (Fargher and 
Probert), a., i, 279. 

O40H7OO7 from condensation of de- 
nydrodeoxycholic acid (Shimizu), 
A., i, 40. 

Aoidi, reduction at the cathode in 

electrolysis of solutions of (Tammann), 

A., ii, 289. 
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Aeidi,iion-iouised, nature of (Haktzsch), 
A., ii, 476; (v. Halban), A., ii, 
835. 

affinity constants of, in neutralisation 
(Boubiok), a., ii, 126. 
diffusion of, in aqueous solution 
(Oholm; Loeb), a., ii, 16. 
poisoning by. See Poisoning, 
electrometric titration of, with the 
antimony electrode ((Jul and 
Kestranek), a., ii, 648. 
estimation of, with the quinhydrone 
electrode (Hahris), T., 8301. 
estimation of, polarimetrically(G root), 
a., ii, 649. 

aliphatic, distribution of, between 
water and benzene (Brown and 
Bury), T., 2430. 

bromination of (Shaw), T., 2233. 
aminocarboxylic (Mannich and 
Ganz), a., i, 19. 

aromatic, salts, precipitation of 
(Ephraim), A., i, 82 ; (Smits), A., 
i, 676. 

t^/basic, electrolytic dissociation of 
(Larsson), a., ii, 66. 

• open-chain, relative stability of, 
containing odd and even numbers 
of carbon atoms (Challenor and 
Thorpe), T., 2480. 

polt/basic, dissociation constants of 
(Bjerrum), a., i, 1069. 
moTWcarboxylic, action of methyl 
sulphate and potassium methyl 
sulphate on (Simon), A., i, 
290. 

unsaturated, and their derivatives, 
spectrochemistry of (v. Auwers), 
A., ii, 613. 

dtcarboxylic, thermal decomposition 
of (WiNDAUs and Ehkenstein), 
A., i, 896. 

preparation and rotation of di- 
/-menthyl esters of (Hall), T,, 
106. 

cyclic carboxylic (Skita), A,, i, 
460. 

fatty, structure of, by means of JT-rays 
(MOller), T., 2043. 
and their salts, cohesion pressure 
and surface activity of (Traube), 
A., ii, 126. 

aromatic, oxidation of, by alka- 
line potassium permanganate 
(Pmhevalski), a., i, 667. 
piperidides of (Staudinger and 
Muller), A., i, 868. 
higher, silver salt gels (Whitby), 
A., ii, 18. 

a-halogenated, esters, action of acetone- 
thiusemicarbazoiie on (Wilson and 
Burns), T., 800. 


Acids, hydroaromatic, of the glutaricadd 
series, degradation of (Wikhaus, 
Klanhabdt, and Revskey), A., 
i. 111. 

dioarboxylic, thermal decomposition 
of (WINDAUS, HtlOKBL, and 

Reverey), a., i, 220. 
o-hydroxycarboxylic, aromatic, pre- 
paration of halogen alkyl esters 
of (Farbwbrkk vorm. Meister, 
Lucius, & BrIjnino), A., i, 
794. 

organic, catalytic deoom|) 08 ition of 
(Maiule), a., i, 298. 
oxidation of^ and their iodine ab- 
sorption in presence of chloroform 
(Ray), a., i, 882. 

salts, acid-alkali-solution equil- 
ibrium in (Prideaux), T., 
1624. 

solubilities of (Ephraim), A., i, 
32. 

estimation of, by extraction (Pin- 
now), A., ii, 44. 

unsaturated, electrolysis of (Bouis), 
A., i, 1062. 

volatile, detection of (Kaiuoolanov), 
A., ii, 250. 

weak, distribution of, in a two- 
phase system (Murray), A., ii, 
622. 

Acid chlorides, catalytic reduction of 
(Rosenmund, Zbtzschb, and Weil- 
ek), A., i, 799. 

Acid albumin, reaction of neutral salts 
with (Matbumura and Matula), A., 

i, 396. 

Acid radicles, transference of, in solids 
(Hedvall and Heubbrger), A., ii, 
860, 

Acid taste (Paul), A., i, 167. 
Aoidimetry, new methods in (Jellinek 
and Krebs), A., ii, 871. 

Acidity and co-ordination (Lowry), A., 

ii, 849. 

Aconite alkaloids (Weidem ANN; Brun- 
ner), i, 126. 

Aconitum paniaclcUum, alkaloid from 
(Brunner), A., i, 126. 

Aconitum aeptcntrionale^ alkaloids of 
(Weidemann), a., i, 126. 
Aoraldehydc {ctcrolein), transformations 
and autioxygenisers of (Moureu and 
Dufraisse), a., i, 91 ; ii, 308. 
Acridine, preparation of derivatives of 
(Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lu- 
cius, k BrOning), a., i, 1130, 1131, 
1182. 

A<»ridine, 6-amino-, sulphate and 8- 
chloro-6-amino- (Farbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, k BeOnino), A., 
i, 1132. 
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AeridinA, 6*mono» and 2:5-(2tamino-, 
Mamino-5-chloro-2-nitro-, 2-nitro-6- 
amino, and dmitro>5-ainiuo> (Farb* 
WERKE VORM. MeISTER, LuCIUS, & 

Bruning), a., i, 1130. 

AorldiBA colouring matteri, chemo- 
therapy of, in tuberculosis (Smith), 
A., i, 422. 

Aoridine-6-carbozylamide, and S-chloro- 
(Farbwerke VORM. Mkister, Lu- 
cius, & BrOnino), a., i, 1132. 

Aoridine-S-oarbozyl-aiide, and -bydr- 
Elide (Farbwerke vorm. Meibter, 
Lucius, & BrOning), A., i, 1182. 

Aeridin6-5-oarbozylio acid, 8-chloro-, 
and its derivatives (Farbwerke 
vorm. Meister, Lucius, k Brun- 
ING), A., i, 1132. 

Aeridone-lO-aoetio acid, and ef/bromo-, 
and dinitro-, and their salts and de- 
rivatives (Freund and Schwarz), 
A., i, 1132. 

Actinia equina, toxin from (Acker- 
MANN, Holtz, and Reinwein), A., i, 
1165. 

Aotininm, relation of, to uranium (Rus- 
sell), A., ii, 497, n9. 

Activity coefficients, relation between 
osmotic pressure and (Bjerrum), A., 
ii, 467. 

Additive reactions, and tautomerism 
(Usherwood), T., 1717. 

Address, presidential (Walker), T., 
939. 

Adenine nucleotide in human blood 
(Jackson), A., i, 1255. 

Adenvlic acid, isolation of (Steudel 
and Peiheb), A., i, 720. 

Adhesion in solutions (Vosnessenski), 
A., ii, 295, 619. 

Adipatodipentammineoobaltio uitrale 
(Duff), T., 568. 

Adipic acid, and aa'fifi^-tctra^ 

bromo-, esters, and )83'*rfichloro-, and 
iSd'-dichloro-aa'-dibromo-,. ethyl ester 
(Farmer), T., 2639. 

meso-Adipic acid, a3-(^tbromo-, benzyl 
ester (v. Braun and Seemann), A., 
i, 1117. 

Adrenaline (mprarenine ; epinephrine) in 
blood (Asher and Schneider), A., 
i, 410. 

effect of, on the respiratory exchange 
and blood- sugar curves (Lyman, 
Nioholls, and McCann), A., i, 
1035. 

effect of, on the metabolism of muscle 
(Griffith), A., i, 1164. 
derivatives of (Funk and Freedman), 
A., i, 933. 

melanins from (Saccardi), A., i, 126. 
estimation of (Kodama), A., ii, 100. 


Adrenaline (mprarenine; epine^rine), 
estimation of, colorimetrically ( W hite- 
horn), A., ii, 798. 

Adsorption (Dear and Sen), A., ii, 891 ; 
(Ohatterji and Dhar ; Dhab, 
Sen, and Ohatterji), A., ii, 615 ; 
(Fodor and Schoenfeld), A., ii, 
616 ; (Sen and Dhar), A., ii, 834 ; 
(Rakovski), a., ii, 383. 
theory of (BerEnyi), A., ii, 589. 
measurement of, by the interferometer 
(Wolff), A., ii, 128. 
two types of (Lacks), A., ii, 540. 
and corresponding states (Lorenz and 
Lande), a., ii, 13. 

by electro-affinity (Rheinboldt and 
Wedekind), A., ii, 130. 
at interfaces (King), A., ii, 381. 
on metal surfaces (v. Euler and 
Rudberg), a., ii, 13. 
by carbon (Firth), A., ii, 464. 
by charcoal (Sheldon ; Freundlich 
and Wreschner), A., ii, 883. 
by sugar charcoal (Bartell and 
Miller), A., ii, 464. 
by precipitates (Charriou), A., ii, 
540. 

of colouring matters by wool and mor- 
dants (Keinmuth and Gordon), 
A., ii, 616. 

of gases by haemoglobin (Hill), A., i, 
869 ; (Adam), A., i, 870. 
by oxide catalysts (Benton), A., ii, 
383, 384. 

by solids (Evans and George), A., 
ii, 296. 

of ions by manganese dioxide (Gan- 
GULi and Dhar), A., ii, 58. 
of solutions (Gust aver), A., ii, 67 ; 
(OsTWALD and de Izaguirre), A., 
ii, 128. 

simultaneous positive and negative 
(Rakuzin and Pekarskaja), A., 
ii, 296. 

negative (Rakuzin and Henke), A., 
1 , 870 ; (Rakuzin and Gonke ; 
Rakuzin), A., ii, 465. 
lecture experiment illustrating (Tan- 
ner), A., ii, 234. 

JSsculetmtetraacetylglucoiide (Glaser 
and Kraus), A., i, 820. 
ffiSscnlin, synthesis of (Glaser and 
Kraus), A., i, 820. 

Affinity, chemical (Syrkin ; Weg- 
scheider), a., ii, 751. 
transmission of, by single bonds 
(Lowry), A., ii, 848. 
residual, theory of (OrAkhov), A., ii, 
848. 

and co-ordination (Morgan and 
Reeves), T., 444 ; (Morgan and 
Smith), T., 1096. 
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Affinity, residual, aud electrical con- 
ductivity (Armstrong), A., ii, 531. 

Agar-agar, swelling of (Fairbrother 
and Mastin), T., 1412. 
jellies, physico-chemical analysis of 
(Sameo and IsAJBVifj), A., i, 18. 
action of ammonium chloride solution 
on (Uakuzin and Gonke), A,, ii, 
465. 

Agglutinins (Fujiwara), A., i, 1151. 

Aggrenition (Harries), A., i, 693. 

Air. See Atmospheric air. 

Alabaster, synthesis of (Copisarow), 
T., 796. 

Alanine, oxidation of, to pyruvic acid 
(Simon and Piaux), A., i, 545. 

i3- Alanine, synthesis of (Curtiub and 
Heciitenbeho), a., i, 1072. 

Albumin, density of solutions of (Raki^- 
ziN and Flieiier), A., i, 259. 
dialysis of solutions of (Reitstotter), 
A., 1, 393. 

coagulation of (Lepeschkin), A., i, 
394. 

precipitation of (Ottensooser), A., i, 
1143. 

sols, ultra-visible, preparation of 
(Fodor), a., i, 894. 
change of, into globulin (RusznyAk), 
A., i, 1143. 

antagonism of, to globulin (Brossa), 
A., i, 397. 

rate of digestion of (Friederich), A., 

i, 493. 

acid. See Acid albumin, 
egg, action of ultra-violet light on 
(Clark), A., i, 67. 
crystalline salts of (Sorensen and 
Palitzsch), a., i, 1243. 
serum, precipitation of, by copper 
salts (Mathumura and Matula), 
A., i, 395. 

detection of (Rakuzin), A., ii, 511. 
detection of, in urine (Ex'ION), A., ii, 
511. 

estimation of (B^nard and Laborde), 
A., ii, 271. 

estimation of, in urine (Bolotov), A., 

ii, 511. 

Albumoie from wool (Marchlewski and 
Nowotnowna), a., i, 870. 

Alchemilla alpina, constituents of 
(Vogl), a., i, 990. 

Alcohols, ultra-red absorption spectra of 
(Bonino), a., ii, 711. 
ionisation of (Williams and Trues- 
dail), a., ii, 532. 

mutual solubility of glycerol and 
(McEwen), T., 2284. 
catalytic dehydration of (Senderens), 
A., i, 9, 432; (Senderens and 
Aboulenc), a., i, 9. 


Alcohols, action of, on anilides (&i A ilhe), 
A., i, 199. 

identification and separation of, with 
bromomethylphthalimide (Hop- 
kins), A., i, 340. 

aliphatic, purification and physical 
properties of, on (Brunel), A., i, 
646. 

interaction of jS^-dibromopropyl- 
thiocarbimide and (Hann), A., i, 
375. 

aromatic, action of phenols with, in 
presence of aluminium chloride 
(Huston), A., i, 30. 
cyclic, stereochemistry of (Skita), A., 
i, 460. 

primal y, synthesis of (Ziegler and 
Tiemann), a., i, 30. 
etherification of (Popelier), A., i, 
532. 

Alcohols, hydroxy-, synthesis of, 
from cyclic ketones and formalde- 
hyde (Mannicii and Brose), A., i, 
565. 

nitro-, aliphatic (Wilkendorf and 
Tri^nel), a., i, 288. 

a-Alcohols, secondary-tertiary, dehydr- 
ation of (Danilov), A., i, 680. 

Aldehydes, formation of, from cinchonine 
and quinine (Seckles), A., i, 287. 
Grignard synthesis of (Wood and 
Com ley). A., i, 1176. 
absorption spectra of vapours and 
solutions of (Purvis), T., 2515. 
mutual solubility of glycerol aud 
(McEwen), T., 2284. 
catalytic hydrogenation of (v. Braun 
and Kocuekdorfer), A., i, 1197 ; 
(Carothers and Adams), A., ii, 
310. 

by means of platinum black (Fail- 
lebin), a., i, 92. 

oxidation of (Wieland and Wingler), 
a., i, 650. 

condensation of ammonia with 
(Tschitsuhibabin), a., i, 1121, 
1122. 

reaction between aniline and (Oddo 
and Tognacchini), A., i, 226. 
reactions of, with benzidine (van 
Eok), a., ii, 887. 

condensation of cyanoaeetamide with 
(Curtis, Day, and Kimmins), T., 
3131. 

action of cyanoacetic acid on (v. 
Auwers, Jordan, Meissner, and 
Seydkl), a., i, 662. 
condensation of, with o-halogeno- 
ketones (Bodforss), A., i, 41. 
reaction of, with keto-enolic sub- 
stances (Kohler and Corson), A., 
i, 1014. 
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Aldehydes, reaction between sulphites 
and (Estalella), A., ii, 98. 
a-oxides from (v. Braun), A., i, 
1186. 

aromatic, preparation of (Barrett 
Co.), A., i, 1018. 

cyclic, stereochemistry of (Skita), 
A., i, 460. 

unsaturated, preparation of (Roskn- 
MUND, Zetzsche, and Weiler), 
A., i, 799. 

detection of, by SchifTs reaction 
(JortEPHSON), A., ii, 664, 
estimation of (Rosenthalbr and 
Seiler), A., ii, 590. 
estimation of, in vegetable oils (Ben- 
nett and Ba'ieman), a., ii, 665. 
origin and estimation of, in wines 
(Estalella), a., i, 882. 
6-Aldehydoacridine, S-chloro- (Farb- 
werke vorm. Meister, Lucius, k 
Brunino), a., i, 1132. 
2-Aldehydo-4'-dimethylaminodiphenyl 
sulphide, 4-nitro-, and its hydro- 
chloride (Fries and Brothuhn), A., 
i, 842. 

Aldehydodimethylpprole-S'oarboxylio 
acids, and their derivatives (Fischer 
and Zeuweck), A., i, 365. 

2- Aldehydo-4 : 5*diphenylthiazole metli - 
iodide, ^-dimethylamino-anil of 
(Smith), T., 2295, 

Aldehy dO' 1 -methy Ic t/cZohezanes, and 

their semicarbazones (Skita, Hauber, 
and SciioN FELDER), A., i, 461. 
2-AldehydO'2-methylpyrrole-4-oarb- 
ozylio acid, 4-hydroxy-, ethyl ester, 
and its derivatives (Fischer and 
Loy), A., i, 719. 

2'Aldehydo-4-methylthiasole nieth- 
iodide, p-dimethylamino'anil of 
(Smith), T., 2295, 

2- Aldehyde 4<phenyl-5-methylthiazole 

methiodide, jEi>dimethylamino-anil of 
(Smith), T., 2295. 

6'O‘Aldehydophenylpropaldehyde, and 
its dianil (v Braun and Zobel), 
A., i, 1208. 

2-Aldehydophenyliulphur bromide, 
4-nitro- (Fries and Brothuhn), A., 
i, 842. 

Aldol reaction (Usherwood), T., 
1717. 

Aldoiei, estimation of, iodometrically 
(Kolthoff), a., ii, 846. 

Aleuritio acid, salts of (Harries and 
Naoel), a., i, 120. 

Alioyolic eomponndi stereoohemistry of 
(Namktkin), a,, i, 811. 

Alkali azides, properties and electrolysis <1 
of (Brineb and Winkler), A., ii, 
485. 


Alkali, carbonates, action of ammonia 
on (Pauly), A., ii, 557. 
chlorates, electrolytic preparation of 
(Grube and Pfunder), A., ii, 
319. 

perchlorates (Willard and Smith), 
A., ii, 239. 

crystilline (Vorlander and 
Kaascht), a., ii, 487. 
cyanides, oxidation* of, in aqueous 
solution (Hess), A., i, 762. 
halides, crystal structure of (Davey), 
A., ii, 413 ; (Clark), A., ii, 469. 
pyramidal crystals of (Kunz- 
Krause), a., ii, 161. 
ammines of (Biltz and Hansen), 
A., ii, 760. 

permanganates, electrolytic prepar- 
ation of (Grube and Metzgeh), 
A., ii, 319. 

thermal decomposition of (Crespi 
and Moles), A., ii, 161. 
metals, preparation of (Buou), A., ii, 
634. 

radii of the atoms of (Anderson), 
A., ii, 847. 

radii of ions of (Davey), A., ii, 
847. 

electrolytic deposition of, from 
pyridine solutions (MOller, 
II 01 .ZL, PoNTONi, and Winter- 
steiner), a. , ii, 287. 
decomposition potentials of (Hey- 
rovsky), a., ii, 119. 
alloys with mercury, preparation of 
(Giksy and Withrow), A., ii, 
70 . 

relative intensities of the absorp- 
tion spetra of (Newman), A., 
ii, 46, 103. 

as reagents for the detection of 
weakened valencies in organic 
compounds (Ziegler and Thiel- 
mann), a., i, 921. 

nitrates, miscibility of, with mercuric 
iodide (Bergman), A., ii, 568. 
phosphates, change of reaction iu 
conversion of, into pyro- and meta- 
phosphates (Murschhauser), A., 
11 , 563. 

metaphosphates, insoluble, consti- 
tution of (Pascal), A., ii, 563. 
phospho tungstates (Kehrmann and 
Mellbt), a., ii, 497. 
analysis of (Mrllet), A., ii, 579. 
sulphates, conversion of, into chlorides 
(Hahn, Dornauf, and Otto), A., 
ii, 39. 

hydrogen sulphates (Dunnicliff), 
T., 731. 
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AlkaUf, paths of the series electrons of 
(van Uek), a., ii, 479. 
redaction at the cathode in electrolysis 
of solutions of (Tammann), A., ii, 
289. 

estimation of, in rocks (Walker), T., 
2386. 

Alkalimetry, new methods in (Jellinek 
and Krebs), A., ii, 871. 

Alkaline-earth jtTerchlorates (Willard 
and Smith), A. , ii, 239. 
hydroxides, second dissociation con- 
stant of (Kolthoff), a., ii, 836. 
permanganates (Cres]»i and Moles), 
A., ii, 565. 

metals, explosion spectra of (Sawyer 
and Beoker), A., ii, 448. 
decomposition potentials of (Hey- 
RovsKf), A., ii, 119. 
heat of oxidation of (Guntz and 
Benoit), A., ii, 126. 
metabolism of. See Metabolism, 
selenides, molecular volumes of 
(Henglein and Roth), A., ii, 320. 
snlphates, reduction of, by heating 
with iron or iron sulphide (Martin 
and Fuchs), A., ii, 66. 

Alkaloids, formation of oxides of (Fer- 
nAndez and Pizarroso), A., i, 
236. 

crystalline bismuth iodides of (Fran- 
cois and Blanc), A., i, 830. 
toxicity of, towards protozoa (Henry 
and Brown), A., i, 986. 
aconite. See Aconite alkaloids, 
of the calabar bean. See Calabar 
beau. 

from coca leaves. See Coca leaves, 
ergot (Dale and Spiro), A., i, 420. 
woquinoline. See isoQuinoline. 
detection of, with potassium ferro- 
cyanide (Cole), A., ii, 708. 
containing benzoyl gioups, detection 
of (Pecker), A., ii, 667. 
detection of, by their iodo-antimonates 
(Caille and Yiel), A., ii, 443. 
estimation of, by the conductometric 
method (Treadwell and Janett), 
A., ii, 790. 

secondary, estimation of, in opium 
(Mancini), a., ii, 444. 

Alkyl bromides, action of potassium 
acetate on, to determine their 
constitution (Mkreshkowsky), 
A. , 1, 643. 

compounds of, with aluminium 
bromide and phosphorus bromides 
(Plotnikov), A., i, 430. 
chlorites, preparation of (Levi), A., i, 
434. 

halides, mechanism of reactions of 
(Frankb and Dworzak), A., i,528. 


Alkyl hypochlorites (Chattawat and 
Backeberg), T., 2999. 

aiS'Alkylaeylearbainides, preparation 
and chlorination of (Roberts), T., 
2779. 

Alkylallyl alcohols (Delaby), A., i, 
84, 86, 741. 

Alkylamides of aromatic sulphonic acids, 
preparation of (Bader and Nighten- 
gale), A., i, 317. 

Alkylation (Ismailski and Razobenoy), 
A., i, 770. 

Alkylbarbiturio acids, hydrolysis of 
xanthyl derivatives (Fabre), A., i, 486. 

Alkylenodiaminos, substituted, prepar- 
ation of carboxylic acid esters of 
(Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 1090. 

Alkylglueosides, enzymatic hydrolysis 
of (Colin and Chaudun), A., ii, 230. 

/S Alkylglueosides, molecular weights 
of (Colin and Chaudun), A., i, 897. 

Alkylglycerols (Delaby), A., i, 84, 85, 
741, 993, 1065, 1171. 
bromo-derivatives of (Delaby)^ A., i, 
289. 

Alkylbydrobenioins, semi-pinacolinic 
transformation of (Tiffeneau and 
OiiifiKHOv), A., i, 113. 
influence of alkyl groups on dehydr- 
ation of (Tiffeneau and Or^.k- 
iiov), A., i, 833. 

Alkylvinylcarbinols. See Alkylallyl 
alcohols. 

Allantoin, estimation of (More), A., ii, 
348. 

Allelotropy (Lowry), T., 828. 

Allene, a-bromo-, action of magnesium 
on a mixture of cuminol and (Volkov), 
A., i, 564. 

Allopbanio aoid, esters (Avenarius), 
A., i, 460. 

alkyl derivatives of (Biltz and 
Jbltsch), a., i, 1074. 
7-chloropropyl ester (Dox and Yoder), 
a., i, 483. 

ethyl ester, 0-ethyl derivative, pharm- 
acology of (Basterfisld), a., i, 
420. 

xanthyl derivative (Fosse and 
Hieulle), a., i, 860. 

Allotropy (de Pauw), A., ii, 151. 

Alloxantin, constitution of, and its 
action with diazomethane (Biltz and 
Paetzold), a., i, 1233. 

Alloxantins, hydrogenation potential of 
of (Biilmann and Lund), A., ii, 605. 

Alloys, electrolytic deposition of (Aten), 
A., ii, 829. 

electrical conductivity and constitu- 
tion of (Guertler and Schulze), 
A., ii, 418, 772. 
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Alloyit brittlenesg of (Tamhann and 
Dahl), A., ii, 321. 

eutectic, recrystallisation of (Tam- 
MANN and Dahl), A., ii, 284. 
effect of the velocity of cooling on 
the hardness and structure of 
(Eurnakoy and Aohnasaroy), 
A., ii, 67. 

estimation of tin in (JiLRx), A., ii, 
486. 

Allyl chloride, jS-chloro-, synthesis of 
(Hill and Fischer), A., i, 8. 
cyanide, constitution of (Bruylants), 
A., i, 191, 

spectroscopy of (v. Auwers, Jor- 
dan, Meissner, and Seydel), 
A., i, 662. 

Allvlaoetone, amino-, and its hydro- 
cnloride (Sarasin), A., i, 712. 

a-Allylaorvlio aeid, and its salts (Man- 
NiOHand Ganz), A., i, 20. 

Allylarsinio acid, sodium salt. See 
Arsylene. 

AUylbarbiturio acids, imino-, bromin- 
ation of (Diels, Werner, Bern- 
hardt, and BoHRiciir), A., i, 
960. . 

Allyl-A^-butenylaniline, and its salts 
(v. Braun and Schirmacurk), A., i, 
287. 

m AUyloinnamie acid, p-hydroxy-, and 
its methyl ester (Mills and Adams), 
A., i, 971. 

Allyldeozybensoin, and its derivatives 
(Danilov), A., i, 680. 

I'Allylglyozaline, 6-chloro-, and its 
pierate (Sarasin), A., i, 711. 

AUylhydrasineoarbozylio aoid, ethyl 
ester (Diels), A., i, 1078. 

Allylbydrobenzoin, dehydration of 
(Danilov), A., i, 786. 

Allylmalonio aoid, ohloro-, diethyl ester 
(Hill and Fischer), A,, i, 8. 

p-Allylozyoinnamio aoid, methyl ester 
(Mills and Adams), A., i, 971. 

9-Allyl-n- and tf^-nrio acids (Moons and 
Gatewood), A., i, 254. 

N Allylveronal (Diels, Werner, Bern- 
hardt, and Roh right). A,, i, 950. 

Almonds, bitter, detection of amygdalin 
and emulsin in (Rosrnthaler and 
Seiler), A., i, 278. 

Altitudes, high, effect of, on physio- 
logical processes (Barcroft), A., i, 
601. 

Alums, crystal structure of (Wyckopf), 
A., ii, 248. 

vapour^ressures of saturated solutions 
of (M!acischbvsici), a., ii, 292. 

Aluminiozalio aoid, senium salt, dis- 
sociation of (Burrows and Walker), 
T., 2741. 


Aluminium) spark spec^a of (Paschen), 
A., ii, 672 ; (Shallenberorr), A., 
ii, 806. 

spark spectrum of, and the arc spec- 
trum of sodium (Fues), A., ii, 
868 . 

scattering of electrons by (Davisson 
and Kunsman), A., ii, 821. 
commercial, electrical resistivity of 
(Guillet), A. , ii, 828. 
equilibrium in the system, magnesium, 
silicon, zinc, and (Sander and 
Meissner), A., ii, 641. 

Aluminium alloys, estimation of mag- 
nesium in (Witiiby), A., ii, 88; 
(Otani), a., ii, 89. 

light, estimation of phosj^horus in 
(Losana and Rossi), A., ii, 696. 
with antimony (Sauerwald), A., ii, 
172. 

with copper, ultra-violet spaik spectra 
of (Wach^), A., ii, 618. 
polymorphism of (Siockdalb), A., 
ii, 766. 

with iron (Kuunakov, Urasov, and 
Gricoriev), a., ii, 75, 423. 
electrochemistry of (Tammann and 
So I ter), a , ii, 825. 
with magnesium and silicon (Portevin 
and Chevenard), A., ii, 166. 
with tin (Crkpaz), A., ii, 323. 
with tin and zinc (Crepaz), A., ii, 
641 ; (Losana and Oarozzi), A., ii, 
766. 

with titanium (van Elckelens), A., 
ii, 669. 

with zinc (Fedorov), A., ii, 422. 

Aluminium antimouides (Urazov), A., 
ii, 495. 

bromide, compounds of, with alkyl 
and phosphorus bromides (Plotni- 
kov), A., i, 430. 

chloride, electrical conductivity of, 
duiing melting (Biltz and 
Voigt), A., ii, 824. 
sublimation of (Biilmann), A., ii, 
642. 

compounds of hydrocarbons with 
(Schleicher and BUttgenbach), 
A., i, 1083. 

halides, constitution of (Biltz and 
Voigt), A., ii, 324. 
hydroxide ( Willstatter and Kraut), 
A., ii, 167, 493. 

adsorption by (v. Euler and Erik- 
son), a., li, 465. 

colloidal, adsorption and replace- 
ment of nutritive salts in (Lich- 
TBNWALNER, FlENNRR, EUd 
Gordon), A., i, 888. 
precipitation of (Charriou),^A., ii, 
261. 
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Alumininm hydroxide, action of, on 
proteins, ferment^, and toxins 
(Rakuzin), a., i, 867. 
oxide {alumiTia), cathode luminescence 
of (WiLBBR), A., ii, 817. 
crystal structure of (Davet and 
Hoffman), A., ii, 27. 
as an absoibent for water in 
combustion analysis (Fisher, 
Faust, and Walden), A., ii, 
83, 

adsorption of saccbarase by (v. 
Euler and Myrback), A., i, 
620. 

as a catalyst, and its selective activ- 
ation (Adkins and Nissen), A., 
ii, 309. 

disperse (KohlschO^tter and Neu- 
enschwander), a., ii, 494. 
phosphate, assimilation of, by plants 
(Brioux), a., i, 79. 
silicates, synthetic (Schwarz and 
Brenner), A., ii, 569. 
sulphate, basic (Williamson), A., ii, 
824. 

Aluminium or^^anic compounds : — 
triethyl, tnmethyl, and tri-w-propyl 
etherates (Krause and Wendt), 
A., i, 289. 

comjplex salts with aliphatic hydroxy- 
acids (Goldman), A., i, 300. 

Aluminium estimation and separation: — 
estimation of (Lukdkll), A., ii, 91 ; 
(Wolff, VoRSTM ANN, and Sohoen- 
maker), a., ii, 341. 
estimation of silicon in (Guerin), 
A., ii, 180. 

^ separation of, from manganese 
(Lundell and Knowles), A., ii, 
341. 

Aluminium anode. See Anode. 

Alvite, hafnium in (Goldschmidt and 
Thomaksen), a., ii, 174. 

Amalgams. See Mercury alloys. 

Amanita mnscariaf constituents of 
(Bard and Zellner), A., i, 987. 

Amber, constituents of (Tschiuch, 
Aweno, de Jong, and Hermann), 
A., i, 351. 

Amides, reduction of (Kindler, Burg- 
hard, Finndorf, Dehn, Gjbsb, 
and Kording), A., i, 568. 
conversion of oximes into (Beckmann 
and Bark), A., i, 1112. 
hydrolysis of, in the animal body 
(Fiske), a., i, 515. 
acid, synthesis of, in plants (Smir- 
nov), A., i, 636. 

Amides, thio-. See Thioamides. 

A ml d in es, tautomerism of (Burtles 
and PvMAN), T., 861 ; (Pyman), T., 
867, 8359. 


Amidines, condensation of, with ethoxy- 
methylene derivatives of A-ketonic 
esters and of A’diketones (Mittsr 
and Bardhan), T., 2179. 
open-chain, alkylation of (Pyman), 
T., 367. 

Amine, CxtHg N, and its salts, from 
2:3- trim othylenequinoline (v. Braun, 
Petzold, and Schultheiss), A., i, 
837. 

Amines, photosynthesis of (Snow and 
Stone), T., 1509. 

syntheses of, by the electric discharge 
(Francesconi and Ciurlo), A., i, 
1067. 

oxidation of (Kindler, Burghard, 
Finndorf, Dehn, Giese, and 
Kording), A., i, 568. 
equilibrium of dinitrotoluenes with 
(Kremann, Honiosbekg, and 
Mauermann), a., i, 908. 
chloroplatiuites of, and their double 
salts with mercuric chloride 
(Stromholm), a., i, 658. 
influence of, on fermentation (Orient), 
A., i, 171. 

permutite as a reagent for (White- 
horn), A., ii, 79S. 

aliphatic, catal}tic decomposition of 
formyl dciivatives of (Mailiie), 
A., i, 545. 

aromatic, action of ferrous chloride 
on the hydrochlorides of (Gum- 
ming), A., i, 553. 

hydroferrocyanides of (Gumming), 
T., 2461. 

chlorosulphonyl derivatives of 
(Johnson and Smiles), T., 2384. 
cyclic, preparation of (Mailhe), A., i, 
199. 

colour of, iu relation to structure 
(v. Braun and Sbemann), A., 
i, 1242. 

action of sodaramonium on (Picon), 
A., i, 199. 

primary, action of 2 -dithioben 2 oyl 
with (McGlklland and Long- 
well), T., 3310. 

proteinogenio, physiological action of 
(Abelin), a., i, 874, 1265. 
relation between constitution and 
pljysiological action of (Cloetta 
and WOnsche), A., i, 515. 
tertiary, synthesis of (G. M. and R. 
Robinson), T. , 532. 
picrates of (Komatsu and Taki- 
moto), a., i, 777. 

Amino^acids, occurrence of, in nature 
(Abderhalden), a., i, 1269. 
in blood (Marino), A., i, 1086, 1251* 
synthesis of, in the organism (Orowdlb 
and Sherwin), A., i, 682. 
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Amino-aoidi, constitution of (Bjeriium), 
A., i, 444. 

configuration of (Kabrer and Schlos* 
8ER), A., i, 660. 

resolution of (Abdehhalden and 
Goto), A., i, 1069. 

peptisation of (Zelinski and Sadi- 
Kov), A., i, 1185. 

equilibrium between formaldehyde 
and (Sveula), A., i, 181. 
reaction between sugars and (Kostv- 
schev and Brilliant), A., i, 659. 
effect of, on the respiratory exchange 
(Krzywanek), a., i, 420. 
metabolism of. See Metabolism, 
salts, compounds of, with polypeptides 
and (Pfeiffer), A., i, 308. 
esters, physiological action of (Arai), 
A., i, 515. 

tertiary, action of yeast on (Kttrono), 
A., i, 423. 

unsaturated, preparation of (Diels, 
Gartner, and Kaack), A., i, 24. 
estimation of (Revoltella), A., ii, 
269. 

estimation of, electrometrically (WiD- 
HARK and Larsson), A., ii, 795. 
estimation of, with the quinhydrone 
electrode (Harris), T., 3294. 
estimation of, in plant globulins 
(Oparin), A., ii, 511. 

Amino aleohols, displacement of acyl 
groups in (Bekomann and Brand), 
A., i, 841. 

aromatic optically active, preparation 
of (Society of Chemical Industry 
IN Basle), A., i, 923, 924. 
tertiary, elimination of the amino- 
group from (McKenzie and 
Richardson), T., 79. 

Amino-oarboxylio acids (Mannich and 
Ganz), a., i, 19. 

Aminohydrozydioarbozylio acids, syn- 
thesis of (Mannich and Bauuoth), 
A., i, 22. 

Amino-snlpbonio acids, aromatic, con- 
densation of, with wocyanic acid, 
]>henylcarbimide and cyanamide 
(Scott and Cohen), T., 3177. 

Azmines, complex metallic (Duff), T., 
560. 

Ammonia, synthesis of (Storch and 
Olson), A., ii, 631. 
spectrum of (Rimmer), A., ii, 516. 
decomposition of, by ultra-violet light 
(Kuhn), A , ii, 815. 
ionising potential of (Mackay), A., 
ii, 821. 

boiling point of (Bergstrom), A., ii, 
56. 

&ee 2 dng point of (Kites, Townshbnd, 
and Young), A., ii, 876. 


Ammonia, specific volume of the saturated 
vapour of (Cragoe, McKelvy, and 
O’Connor), A., ii, 557. 
liquid, specific volume of (Cragoe 
and Harper), A., ii, 23. 
thermal properties of solutions of 
(VrevskI and Kaigorodov), A., 
ii, 738 ; (VrevskI and Zavaricki), 
A., ii, 739. 

application of Henry’s law to aqueous 
solutions of (Calin(;aert and Hug- 
gins), A., ii, 385. 

purification and constants of ( McKelvy 
and Taylor), A., ii, 557. 
existence of hydrates of (Friedrichs), 
A., ii, 854, 

equilibrium of ammonium nitrate with 
(Halla and Hirschko), A., ii, 
761. 

equilibrium of hydrazine and (Fried- 
richs), A., ii, 856. 

catalytic oxidation of (DECARBifeRE), 
A., ii, 155, 631 ; (Inaba), A., ii, 
631. 

catalytic oxidation of (Zawadzki ; 
Zawadzki and Wolmkr), A., ii, 

854. 

condensation of aldehydes with 
(Tschitschibabin), a., i, 1121, 
1122; (Tschitschibabin, Mosch- 
KIN, and Tiashelova), A., i, 1122 ; 
(TsoniTSCHiBABiN and Oparina), 
a., i, 1123. 

action of, with alkali carbonates 
(Pauly), A., ii, 557. 
compounds of, with silicates (Schwarz 
and Mathis), A., ii, 818. 
action of sodium hypochlorite on 
(Joyner), T., 1114. 
action of sulphur monochloride on 
(Macbeth and Graham), A., ii, 

855. 

compounds of tin halides with (Biltz 
and Fischer), A., ii, 867. 
assimilation of, by higher plants 
(Prianichnikov), a., ii, 1159. 
excretion of (Hubbard and Munford) , 
A., i, 169. 

reaction of, with sodium hypobromite 
(Nanji and Shaw), A., ii, 874. 
detection and estimation of, in 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride 
(Gros), a., ii, 84. 

estimation of (Hsyoltella), A., ii, 
269. 

estimation of, volumetrically (Till- 
mans and Kruger), A., ii, 36. 
estimation ofj in urine (Ljunqdahl ; 
Mestrezat and Janet ; Levy- 
Simpson and Carroll), A., ii, 654. 

Ammoniatet (Friedrichs) A., ii, 854, 
856. 
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Aaunoniiiiii lithium (Benoit), i., ii, 
685. 

Ammonium oompouadi, cyclic, tauto- 
merism and fluorescence of (Izmail- 
SKI), A., ii, 521. 

Ammonium salts, acid reaction of, to 
litmus (Gillst), A., ii, 416. 
action of bromine on (Simpson), A., li, 
684. 

toxicity of (Underhill and Kap- 
siNOW), A., i, 169. 

quaternary, formation of (Barnett, 
Cook, and Driscoll), T., 503. 
velociW of formation of (Dexter, 
McGombie, and Scarborough), 
T., 1229. 

l)erhalides of (Chattaway and 
Hoyle), T., 654. 

Ammonium hydrogen carbonate, t^ueous 
solutions of (Bonnier), A., ii, 858. 
chloride, crystal structure of (Wyck- 
off), a., ii, 26. 

intensive drying of (Smith), A., ii, 
628. 

equilibrium in the system, ferric 
chloride, water, and (Glen- 
dinnen), T, 1338. 
equilibrium of manganous chloride 
dihydrate and (Clendinnen and 
Rivett), T., 1344. 
equilibria in the systems, water, 
manganese, iron, cobalt, nickel, or 
copper chlorides and (Rivett and 
Clendinnen), T,, 1634. 
spontaneous decomposition of (Fair- 
brother), A., ii, 27. 
action of agar-agar on solutions of 
(Rakuzin and Gonke), A., ii, 
465. 

tantalum fluoride (Hahn and PiJt- 
ter), a., ii, 778. 

dichromate (Moles and GonzAlez), 
A., ii, 635. 

hydroxide, reaction of mercuious 
bromide with (Druce), A., ii, 421. 
hydroxides, quaternary, decomposition 
of (Demjanov and Dojarenko), 
A., i, 1193. 

iodide, equilibrium of lead iodide and 
(Demabrieux), a., ii, 565. 
bismuthochloroiodide (Vournazos), 
A., i, 759. 

molybdate, action of micro-organisms 
on (Levjne and Jahr), A., i, 1267. 
nitrate, properties of (Pkrman and 
Saunders), T., 841; (Pbrman 
and Howells), T., 2128. 
allotropy of (Mondain-Monval), 
A., li, 685. 

equilibrium of ammonia with 
(Halla and Hirschko), A., ii, 
761. 


Ammonium cbloropalladite, crystal 
structure of (Dickinson). A., ii, 25. 
sulphate, equilibrium in the system, 
sulphuric acid, lithium sulphate, 
water, and (van Dorp), A., ii, 
621. 

effect of, on the growth of plants, 
and on the availability of iron 
(Jones and Shive), A., i, 1848. 
sulphates, action of ethyl alcohol on 
(Dunnicliff), T., 476. 
hydrogen sulphate (Dunnicliff), T., 
731. 

sulphides (Thomas and Riding), T., 
1181. 


po/^sulphides (Thomas and Riding), 
T., 1726. 

tetranitrodiamminecobaltiate (Thom- 
as), T.. 617. 

Ammonium organic compounds, qua- 
ternary bases, physiological action 
of (KtJLz), A., 1 , 988. 

Ammonium ra^ele (Schlubach and v. 
ZwEHL ; Schlubach and Miedel), 
A., i, 1068. 

Ampholytes, constitution of (Bjbrrum), 
A., i, 444. 

Amygdalie acid, barium phosphate and 
sulphate of ^ (Helferich, LOwa, 
Nippb, and Riedel), A., i, 898. 

Amygdalin, constitution of (Kuhn), A., 
i, 589. 

detection of, in plant tissues (Rosen- 
thaler and Seiler), A., i, 278. 

tert-kmj\ hypochlorite (Chattaway and 
Backbberg), T., 8002. 


5 ?9(7Amyl-2-aoetothieiioiie, and its semi- 
carbazone (Steinkopf, Augestad- 
Jensbn and Donat), A., i, 125. 
Amylase in plants (Sjobsro), A., i, 
275. 


complement of (Pringsheim and 
Fuchs), A., i, 966. 
hydrolysis of starch by (Sherman 
and Caldwell ; Sherman and 
Kaylor), a., i, 262. 
protection of, by amino-acids, from 
inactivation (Sherman and Cald- 
well), A., i, 261. 

malt and pancreatic (Sherman), A., i, 
621. 


pancreatic (Willstattbr, Wald- 
bchmidt-Leitz, and Hesse), A., 
i, 607. 

efiect of amino-acids on the activity 
of (Sherman and Walker), A., 
i, 1033. 

isoAmyl- 7 -bromoprepylmalQ»ls aeidt 
ethyl ester (Dox and Yoder), A., i, 
950. 

isoAmyldeoxybensolm. SeeaA^Diphenyl* 
f-methylhexan-a-one* 
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AmyldilMzylAiiiina, and its derivatives 
(Hups and Glsk 2), A.., i, 100. 

9-tsoAmyl-9 : lO-dihydroantliraeeiie, 9- 
hydroxy- (KROLLPFWFFBBand Bran- 
schsid), a., i, 912. 

Amylene, behaviour of, with hydro- 
cvanic acid under the electric dis- 
charge (Franossconi and Ciurlo), 
A., i, 1067. 

action of selenium oxychloride on 
(Frior), a., i, 890. 

n-As^lethylene. See Ao-Heptene. 

I-isoAmylglyoxaline, 6-chloro-, and its 
picrate (Sarahin), A., i, 711. 

isoAmylliydrobenioin. See aB-Diphenyl- 
e-methylhezane-aiS-diol. 

Amylodeztrin (Rxtchlbr), A., i, 656. 

Amylodisulphnrio acid, and its potass- 
ium salt (Tamba), a., i, 1181. 

Amylopeetin, nature of (Lino and 
Nanji), T., 2666. 

Amylose, polymerised, nature of (Ling 
and Nanji), T.. 2666. 

S-MoAmylozyaoridine, 2: 5-diamino-, and 
its hydrochloride, and 2-nitro-5- 
amiuo- (Farbwxrke vorm. Meisfer, 
Lucfus, k Bruning), A., i, 1131. 

l-^-Amylpiperidine, and its picrate 
(G. M. and R. Robinson), T., 541. 

5- n-Amylquinoliiie, and its salts (v. 
Braun, PErzoLD, Seemann, and 
SOHULTHSISS), A., i, 137. 

3-n- Amyl-1 :2:8:4’> and •5:6:7:8*tetra- 
hydroquinolines, and their salts and 
derivatives (v. Braun, Prtzold, 
Seemann, and Schulthsiss), A. ,i, 137. 

6- isoAmyltliiolanthraquinone*l-butyl- 
sulphone (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
934. 

l-zsoAmylthioli^ropylthiolanthra- 
quinones (Hoffman aud Reid), A., i, 
933. 

/3-Amyrin from Manilla elemi resin 
(Rollett and Bratkr), A., i, 568. 

A'Amyrin, monobromo-, acetate, and 
dibromo- (Rollett), A., i, 476. 

Anacardium occideTUale, oil from the 
seeds of (Patel, Sudborough, and 
Watson), A., i, 995. 

Anmthetios, inhalation, narcosis by 
(Meyer and Hopff), A., i, 632. 

Anmthetie action in relation to chemical 
constitution (Graf), A., i, 1265. 

Analysis, errors in (Hahn, Dornauf, 
and Otto), A., ii, 89. 
use of sodium peroxide in (Stern- 
berg), A., ii, 40. 

colorimetric, Ostwald colour standards 
for (v. Hahn), A., ii, 657. 
combustion (Lant), A., ii, 831. 
of volatile hycroscopio liquids 
(Shoesmith), a., ii, 254. 


Analysis, combustioD, absorption of 
water by alumina in (Fisher, 
Faust, and Walden), A., ii, 83. 
electrolytic precipitation (Kolthoff), 
A., ii, 88, 256, 257, 260. 
electrometric, apparatus for (Fel- 
ling), A., ii, 779. 
vessel for (Bovie), A., ii, 176. 
use of the mercuir electrode in 
(Kolthoff and Verzyl), A., ii, 
873. 

in bimetallic electrode systems 
(Willard aud Fenwick), A., ii, 
83 . 

with ferrocyanides (Treadwell and 
Chervet), a., i, 764. 
elementary volumetric (Haokspill 
and DE HerckbAen), A., ii, 678. 
gravimetric (Winkler), A., ii, 40, 
90. 

hydrolytic precipitation (Jsllinek 
and Khebs), a., ii, 871 ; (Jellinek 
and CzERWiNSKi), A , ii, 878. 
miorochemical (v. Szent-Gyorgyi), 
A., ii, 830. 

qualitative, of acids (Karaoglanoy 
aud Dimitrov), A., ii, 780. 
of principal anions (Fernandes and 
Gatti), a., ii, 429. 
of metals of the iron group (Huf* 
ferd), a., ii, 262. 
use of textile fibres in (Cole), A., 
ii, 94. 

quantitative, by means of the de^ee of 
supersaturation (Roder), A., li, 83. 
spectrosi opic (Meggers, Eiess, and 
Stimson), a., ii, 81 ; (Wels- 
bach), a., ii, 247, 780. 
use of the oxy-acetylene blowpipe 
in (de Gramont), A., ii, 429. 
volumetric (Pozzi-Esoot), A., ii, 870, 
determination of the end-point in 
(Muller), A., ii, 82. 
use of amalgams in (Kano), A., ii, 
699, 700. 

use of bromates in (Smith), A., ii, 
678. 

replacement of iodine by ferric 
chloride in (Jsllinek aud 
Winogradoff), a., ii, 871. 

Andropogon Jwarancuaa^ essential oil 
from (SiMONMSN and Rau), A., i, 48. 

Anemoninie aeid, synthesis of (Fujita), 
A., i, 585. 

Anethole dithiocyanate. See a-p-Meth- 
oxyphenyl-oiS'dfthiooyanopropane. 

Anhalonidine, synthesis of (Spath), A., 
i, 479. 

Anhaloninm alkaloids. See Cactus 
alkaloids. 

Anhydrite, hydration of (Weissbn- 
bbuger), a., ii, 241. 
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Aiihydro-S*aiiiinohaz«liydrooarbuol«- 
9-acetio aoid (Pebkin and Bilet), 
T„ 2406. 

Anhydro-S-andnotetrahydrooarbasole- 
8*aoetie acid (Pxrkik and Riley), T., 
2404. 

Anhydro-6-bromoindozyl-a-4'-bromo- 
antbranilide (Hellsu and Lauth), 
A., i, 862. 

Anhydro-6-bromoigatixL-a<-4'-broino- 
anthranilide (Heller and Lauth), 
A., i, 862. 

Anhydrodiketobydrindenei, coloured, 
constitution of (Kadulescu and 
Tanasescu), a., i, 1211. 

Anbydroeogonine hydrochloride, penta- 
mercurichloride of (de Jong), A., i, 
1222. 

Anhydro-epigluooiamine hydrochloride 
(Levrne and Meter), A., i, 446. 

Anhydromethylglucoside oleate (Gil- 
christ), A., i, 297. 

Anhydrophenylaoetylindigotinmalonic 
aoid, ethyl ester (Posner and Pye), 
A., i, 258. 

a- and /3-Anhydropilooarpio acids, and 
their hydrochlorides and derivatives 
(Max and Michel Polonovski), A., 
i, 129. 

Anbydroyohimbic acid, sulphuric ester 
(Barger and Field), T., 1041. 

Anilides, catalytic decomposition of 
(Mailhe), a., i, 777. 
action of alcohols on (Mailhe), A., i, 
199. 

Aniline, ultra-violet absorption spectra 
of (Klingstedt), A., li, 106, 
action of sunlight on aqueons solutions 
of (Kunz-Krause and Manicke), 
A., i, 199. 

melting-point curves of binary mix- 
tures of crotononitrile, vinyl- 
acetonitrile, and (Lafortune), A., 
i, 1193. 

reaction between acetylene and, at 
high temperatures (Majima, Unno, 
and Ono), A., i, 136. 
reaction between aldehydes and 
ketones and (Oddo and Tognac- 
chini), a., i, 225. 
interaction of chloroacetic acid and 
(Nodzu and Komatsu), A.,i, 200. 

Aniline, p-nitro-, diazotisation of 
(C. and H. Sunder), A., i, 861. 
te^ranitro-, solubility of, in organic 
solvents (Taylor and Binkrn- 
bach), a., i, 672. 
reactions of (Davies and James), 
A., i, 652. 

Anilines, substituted, velocity of reaction 
between chloronitrohydrocarbons and 
(Linke), a., i, 663. 


Aniline-p-snlpbonio acid, o-bromo-, and 
its aniline salt (Scott and Cohen), 
T., 8186. 

Anilinoaoetyl-p*anisidine, 3-nitro- (Be- 
VERDIN), A., i, 821. 

iS-Anilino-a-chloroaoetylaorylio aoid, 
ethyl ester (Benart and Konrad), 
A., i, 241. 

AnilinodiazO'Smetbylqninoline, and 
p-nitro-, hydrochlorides (Adam), A., 
i, 1129. 

i3-Anilino-aa-dipbenozy-/S-anisoylpro- 
pionio-jS-laotam (Staudinger and 
Schneider), A., i, 466. 

iS- Anilino-oa-diphenozy-iS-pbenylpro- 
pionio-i8-laotam (Staudinger and 
Schneider), A., i, 466. 

Anilinodiphenyl, aminonitro-, bromo- 
nitro-, and rfinitro-derivatives 
(GarcIa Banins and Guiteras), 
A., i, 202. 

4-Anilino-l:8 dipbenyltriazolone 

(Busch, MOllbr, and Schwarz), 
A., i, 866. 

i3-Anilinoetbyl alcohol, and o- and 
p-chloro- (Adams and Segue), A., i, 
458. 

a-Anilmo-a-bydrozy-4:6‘di]netbosy- 
homophthalanilio aoid, aniline salt 
(Kuroda and Perkin), T., 2104. 

a-Anilino>a-hydrozyhomopbtbalanilio 
aoid, aniline salt (Kuroda and 
Perkin), T., 2107. 

iS-Anilino-a-hydrozy-a-methylpropionio 
acid (Les Etablissementh Poulenc 
FRkuEs), A., i, 1001. 

2- Anilino- 6- hy drozy -1 :4* napbthaqnin- 
one, chloro-derivatives (Wheeler, 
Dawson, and McEwen), A., i, 
1020. 

6'-Anilino-2'-hydrozy-2-pbenylnben- 
anthriminazole (A. C. and G. G. 
Sircar), T., 1664. 

Anilinoketo-(a3-benzoonmaronylidene)- 
dihydronaphthalenes (Fries and 
Ehlers), a., i, 880. 

A 2 iilinoketo( 6'-bromo-a/3-benzoonmar- 
onylideiie)dihydronaphtbalen6s(FRiEs 
and Ehlers), A., i, 880. 

Anilinolaotic aoid, premration of homo- 
logues of (Les Etablibsements 
Poulenc FrArbs), A., i, 1001. 

p-Anilinomethyleneoamphor, chloro- 
(Bupb and Diehl), A., i, 117. 

Anilinometbylglyozime, and its nickel 
salt (PoNZio and Avogadro), A., i, 
856. 

1- Anllinonaphthalene, 2-uitro- (Yesel^ 
and Dvorak), A., i, 661. 

2- Anilino-l :4-napbtbaqiiinone, 8 :2-p-e2v 
chloro- (Fries and Ochwat), A,, i, 
843. 
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l-Anilino^iS-iuphtliol, and its hydro- 
chloride and methyl ether (Wahl and 
Lantz), a., i, 210. 

8«A]illiiio-2>o>nltrophenylthiol- 1:4- 
naphthaqainoate (Fries and Oohwat), 
A.| i, 842. 

iS-Anilino-aphenozy-^/S-diphenyl-or 
0thT]propionie-i9-laotam (S r a u dinger 
and Hohnezdsr), A., i, 465. 

iS-Anilino-jS-phenyl-aa-dibeniyl- 
popionio«i3-laotain (Staudinger, 
Schneider, Scuotz, and Strong), 
A., i, 469. 

Aailinophenylforatan (Ponzio and 
Avoqadro), a., i, 856. 

a-Anilinophenylglyozime, and its dtiiy- 
atives (Ponzio and Avogadro), A., i, 
855. 

iS-Anilinophenvlglyoxiine, and its salts 
and diocetyl derivative (Ponzio and 
Avogadro), A., i, 856. 

Anilinophenyl-laotie acid (Lks I^tablis- 
8BMENT8 PoULENC FrIiKES), A., i, 
1001 . 

4-Anilino-l*phenyl’8>methyltriaiolon6, 

and its nitroso-derivative (Busch, 
MCller, and Schwarz), A., i, 866. 

d-AnilTno P-phenylphenanthriminaiole, 
8'-nitro- (A. C. and G. 0. Sircar), 
T,, 1564. 

$ - AniUno-a-2-phenylquinoly lethanol 

(Society op Chemical iNDueTEY in 
Bahle), a., i, 149. 

y-Anilinopropyl alcohol, and o- and 
|7-chloro- (Pierce and Adams), A , 
i, 484. 

2>AniUnopyridine picrate (Tschiischi- 
BABiN), A.,i, 598. 

8-AAilino-4:l:8-thiodiasole (Fromm, 
Layer, and Nerz), A., i, 1240. 

8-Anllino-5'thiol-4-phenyl-l :2;4-trl- 
asole, derivatives of (Fromm, Layer, 
and Nerz), A., i, 1240. 

3- ABilino*5-thiol-4:l:2-thiodiaiole, de- 
rivatives of (Fromm, Layer, and 
Nerz), A., i, 1240. 

d Anilinothionaphthaoonmarin, and 3- 

chloro- (Smiles and Hart), T., 
2912. 

4- Anilo-2-hydrozy-l*(ozythionaph- 
thenylideneldihydronaphthalene 

(Fries and Khlers), A., i, 829. 

Animals, age and chemical development 
in (Moulton), A., i, 1256. 
marine, copper and zinc in (Severy), 
A., i, 415. 

chemistry of oils from (Andr£), A., 
i, 878. 

Animal products, sublimation of (ViB- 
hoexsr), a., ii, 585. 
tissues^ Wt-atable catalyst in 
(Clifford), A., i, 1147. 

CXXIV. il 


Animal tissues, effect of insulin on 
glycogen in (Dudley and Mar- 
rian), a., i, 978. 

absorption of potassium salts by 
(Stanton), A^, i, 508. 

Anions, detection of (Fernandes and 
Gatti), a., ii, 429. 

Anisio aoid, esters of (Radcliffe and 
Brindlkv), a., i, 110. 

jp-Anisidinomethylenecamphor, and its 
acetyl derivative (Rupe and Diehl), 
A., 1,118. 

l-o-Anisidino*j8-naphthol (Wahl and 
Lantz), A., i, 210. 

Anisole {phenyl methyl elher)^ influenoe 
of, on the Grignard reaction (Majima 
and Kotake), A., i, 482. 

Anisole, bromoamiuo-, bromonitro-, and 
nitroamino- derivatives of (Heller 
and Gborgi), a., i, 1092. 
frinitro-, eqailibidum of picryl sul- 
phide with (Chaumeil and 
Thomas), A., i, 673. 

Anisoles, nitro-, preparation of (van 

£rp), a., i, 208. 

AnisoIe-2:S-quinone-8diaside, 5-nitro- 
( Heller and Geobgi), A., i, 1092. 

l-Anisoyl-9-oxanthronyl (Scholl, Deh- 
NBRT, and Semp), A., i, 808. 

7-Anisylasparagine (Lutz), A., i, 457. 

p Anisyloarbamio aoid, 7-chloropropyl 
ester (Pierce and Adams), A., i, 484. 

^•Anisyl-^-dimethylaminoethyloarbinol, 
and its deiivatives (Mannich and 
Lammering), a., i, 44. 

p Anisyldimethylearbinol (Skraup and 
Freundlich), a., i, 669. 

4-j9-AnisyL2:6-^methylpyranhydroBd 
(ScHNEiDKK and Jacobi), A., i, 1112. 

4-ji^-Anisyl-2:6 dimethylpyrylium salts 
(Schneider and Jacobi), A., i, 1112. 

a-Anisyl-a-ethylbutaldehyde, and its 
semicarbazone (Tiffensau and 
L6vy), a., i, 788. 

a-Anisyl-i3-e^ylbutane-ai8-diol (Tiffs- 
neau and Levy), A., i, 788. 

Anisylideneaoetylaoetone hydrochloride 
(Vorlander, Ostsrburg, and Mete), 
A., i, 688. 

Anisylidene-p-aminoasotolnene, iso- 
tropic forms of(GAUBBRT), A., i, 491. 

Anisylideneaniline, compound of benzyl- 
ideneaniliue and (Pascal), A., i, 1090. 

4-p-AniByUdenehydantoin-8-a-propionio 
aoid, and its ethyl ester (Hahn, 
Kelley, and Schaeffer), A., i, 487. 

li-AniBylpropionio aoid, a-ozimino- 
(Gbanaoher, Gero, Ofnsr, Klop- 
FENSTEiN, and Schlatter), A., i, 
707. 

^-p-Anisylpropylsne (Skraup and 
Freundlich), A., i, 669. 

SB 
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S-^>Anitylqiiinoline, 8-hydroxy-, aod 
its salts (Barokllini and Bsulin- 
oozzi), A , i, 488. 

p-Anisylthloaoetodiethylamide (Rind* 
LER, Bukghard, Finndorf, Dehn, 
Giese, and R6 rdtno), A., i, 572. 

0 - aod j^-Aniaylthiooarbimides (Bains, 
Brewster, and Olandbr), A., i, 
824. 

^-Anisyl vixiyl ketone and its dibromide 
(Mannich and Lammerino), A., i, 
44. 

Annual General Heetlnfr, T., 922. 

Anodes» aluminium, electrolysis with 
(Jeffrey), A., ii, 729. 

Anthooyanins in plants, (Jonesoo), A., 
i, 77. 

formation of, from davonols (Noack), 
A., i, 987. 

Anthraoene, constitution of (Challenor 
and Inoold), T., 2066. 
formula of (Orelein), A., i, 1082. 
crystalliue structure of (Brago), A., i, 
651. 

molecular refraction of (Kroll- 
pfeiffkr), a., ii, 102 ; (v. 

Steioeu), a., ii, 349. 
spectrochemistry of (v. Auwers and 

Krollpfeiffek), a., ii, 101. 

ultra-violet absorption spectra of 
(HvArr), A., ii, 810. 
vapour pressure and latent heat of 
vaporisation of (Nelson and Sense- 
man), A., i, 774. 

action of sulpliur chloride on (Fried- 
lander and Simon), A., i, 109. 

Anthracene, dthydroxy-derivatives 
(Hall and Perkin), T., 2032. 
y/iMothio-, derivatives of (Heilbron 
and Heaton), T., 173. 

Anthraoene series, studies in the (Bar- 
nett and Matthews), T., 880, 2649 ; 
Barnett, Cook, and Matthews), 
T., 1994 ; (Barnett and Cook), T., 
2631. 

9-Anthracyl mercaptan, and its sodium 
salt and methyl ether (Petri and 
Stark), A., i, 775. 

sulphide (Petri and Stark), A., i, 
775. 

l:2-Anthradiol (Hall and Perkin), T., 
2085. 

isoAnthrafiavic acid, preparation of 
(Hall and Perkin), T., 20. 

Anthragallol anthranol, preparation 
and derivatives of (Breare and Per- 
kin), T., 2606. 

Anthraffallol dianthrone, and its hexa- 
acetyl derivative (Breare and Per- 
kin), T., 2608. 

Anthragallol dianthreneqninone (Bre- 
are and Perkin), T., 2609. 


Anthranilio aoid, mei^l ester, in 
grapes (Power and (jhesnut). A., 
i, 280. 

toluene-p-Bulphonate (Heller and 
Grundmann), A., 1, 246. 

Anthranilio acid, 4-chioro-, methyl ester 
and benzoyl derivative (Hunn), A., i, 
467. 

Anthranol alkyl ethers (Barnett, Cook, 
and Matthews), T., 2002. 

Anthranol blue, constitution of (Mason), 
T., 1548. 

Anthranol dianthranol, octa-acetyl 
derivative (Breare and Perkin), 
T., 2608. 

jS-Anthranolsnlphonio aoid, sodium salt, 
and its use in textile printing (Batte- 
OAY and Brandt), A., i, 1103. 

Anthranyl phosphate (Barnett, Cook, 
and Matthews), T., 2007. 

a-Anthrapinaoolin (Barnett and 
Matthews), T., 391. 

Anthraquinone, vapour pressure and 
latent heat of vaporisation of 
(Nelson and Senseman), A., i, 
774. 

sulphonation of, with mercury as 
catalyst (Clough), A., i, 46. 
compounds, ^ halogen-substituted 
(Atack), a., i, 846. 
monoxime, Beckmann transformation 
in, and its derivatives (Beckmann, 
Liehche, and v. PHiLirrsBERQ), 
A., 1, 238. 

derivatives of (Hoffman and Reid), 
A., 1, 938. 

diazonium hydroxides of (Battegay 
and B#.ha), A., i, 861. 

Anthraquinone, l:4-diamino-, 4-amino- 
l-hydroxy-, 1:5 rfiamino-8-hy- 
droxy-, and dtaminodihydroxy-, 
acetyl, benzoyl, and anisoyl deriv- 
atives (Grandmouoin), a., i, 117. 
chloronitro- and chloronitroso-deriv- 
atives (Kopetschni), A., i, 1021. 
hydroxy-derivatives, leduction pro- 
ducts of (Hall and Perkin), 
T., 2029 ; (Breaks and Perkin), 
T., 2603. 

effect of, on electrical conductivity 
of solutions of boric acid (BOese- 
KEN, Anema, and Brevet), A., 
i, 210. 

l;2;6;7-^c<rahydroxy- (Bistrzycki 
and Krauer), A., i, 1211. 
dithio- (Heilbron and Heaton), T., 
182. 

Anthraquinone series, reduction in 
(Battegay and Huebir), A.,i, 1104. 

Anthraquinoneisoamyl-6 isopropyldi- 
sulphone (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
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Antliraqtiittonebeiiiyl-l-MiTamylditul- 
phonei (Huffman and Reid), A., i, 
933. 

Anthraquinonebenzyl- l-butyldiiul- 
pbonea (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
933. 

Anthraqainonebensyl-l-etbyldisiil- 
phonei (Hoffman and Reid), A.»i, 
933. 

AntbraquinonebenzyM'Xnethyldiial- 
phonei (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
933. 

AntbraqninonebeniyM-propylditul- 
phonei (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
933. 

Anthraqainonebntyl*5-tsopropyldiinl< 
phone (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
933. 

Anthraquinonediasoninxn amalgam 
(Batteoay and B^iha), A., i, 1141. 

Anthr aqninone-ethy 1- 6 • isopropyldisnl- 
phone (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
938. 

Anthraqninonemethyl*5 isopropyldlsnl- 
phone (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
933. 

Anthraquinone-n- and wo-propyl-5-wo- 
propyldiinlphonei (Hoffman and 
Reid), A., i, 933. 

Anthraqninone l-mpropyliulphone 
(Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 933. 

Anthra<|[uinoneinlphomo aeids, aryl* 
amino salts (Perkin and Sewell), 
A., i, 234. 

sodium salts, destructive distillation 
of (Pehkin and Sewell), T., 8032. 

Anthraqninyl diphenyl ether, meso-di- 
tliio- (Heilbron and Heaton), T., 
180. 

2<Anthrol, pre{»aration of (Hall and 
Perkin), T., 2085. 

Anthrone, preparation of, and its acetate 
and benzoate (Barnett and Mat- 
thews), T., 389. 

action of Grignard reagents on 
(Krollpfkiffer and Branscheid ; 
SiBOLiiz and Maiix), A., i, 912. 

9-Anthrone, chloro-derivatives, and 4- 
chloro-lO-bromo- (Bakneti’ and Mat- 
thews), T., 2653. 

/3-me,9o Anthroylacrylio aeid, and its 
salts, and methyl ester (Oddt), A., i, 
1099. 

9-Anthryl dithiochloride, (bisulphide, 
and thiosulphates, and their derivatives 
(Frisdlander and Simon), A., i, 
109. 

9-Anthrylthiolaoetie aoid, and its de- 
rivatives (Frisdlander and Simon), 
A., i, 109. 

Anti-agglatiiiiii, isolation of (Fuji- 
WABA), A., i, 1151. 


Antl'eniymei (Abderhaldbn and 
Wertheimer), A., i, 504 ; (Slovtzov 
and Xenophontova), A., i, 626. 
Antiketogenesis (Shaffer), A., i, 166 ; 

(Ringer), A., i, 266. 

Antilaeeaie. See Antiphenolase. 
Antimony, atomic weight of (Muzaffar), 
A., ii, 773. 

luminescence of solidifying (Rarrer), 
A., ii, 811. 

electrochemical properties of (Grube 
and Schwbigardt), A., ii, 457. 
isotopes of (Aston), A., ii, 32. 
Antimony alloys with aluminium and 
witli zinc (Sauerw^ald), A., ii, 
172. 

with bismuth and zinc, electrochem- 
istry of (Kremann, Lanobaueb, 
and Rauch), A., ii, 825. 
with lead (Dean), A., ii, 637. 
e’ectric potential of (Muzaffar), 
A., ii, 726. 

with nickel and sulphur (Gubrtler 
and Schack), A., ii, 424. 

Antimony compounds, action of, on fer- 
mentation in the organism (Smoro- 
DiNCEV and Iliin), A., i, 1246. 
Antimony perchlorate (Fighter and 
Jenny), A., ii, 245. 
bnchloride, absorption of light by 
(Macbeth and Maxwell), T,, 
870. 

equilibria of, with jS-ohloro- and o- 
nitro-naphthalenes (Vasiliev), 
A., ii, 395. 

compound of benzamide and (Bel- 
laden and Astenoo), A , i, 
1010. 

brthydride, electrolytic formation of 
(Sand, Weeks, and Worrell), 
T., 456. 

detection of (Weeks), A., ii, 439. 
Antimonions hydroxides (Lea and 
Wood), T., 269. 

Antimony brioxide {anti7noni(yu8 oxide), 
crystal structure of (Bozorth), A. , 
ii, 632. 

pewboxide, hydrates of (Jander and 
Simon), A., ii, 772. 

Antimony organic componndi (God. 
dard), T., 2816 ; (Kauffmann), A,, 
i, 874 ; (Weinland and Scholdbr) 
A., i, 1196. 

Antimony doteotion, estimation, and 
separation 

detection of (Ortodoosu and Resit), 
A., ii, 659. 

detection of, by Reinsch's test 
(Evaki), a., ii, 696, 876. 
detection of small quantities of, in 
biological liquids (Caille and 
Viel), a., ii, 586. 
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Antimony detaotion, estimation, and 
separation : — 

estimation of (Lassieuk and Las- 
sieur), a., ii, 438* 

estimation of, eleotrolytioally (Las- 
sieuh), a. , ii» 660. 

estimation of, electrometrically (Zintl 
and Wattenbero), A., ii, 253. 
estimation of, oxidimetrically (Kkop), 
A., ii, 881. 

estimation of, by sinter-oxidation 
(Feigl and Schorr), A., ii, 784. 
estimation of, and separation from 
arsenic and tin (Jarvinen), A., ii, 
254. 

estimation of, and its separation from 
tin (Wenger and Paraud), A., ii, 
700. 

separation of, from tin and arsenic 
(Luff), A., ii, 678. 

Antimony eleetiode. See Electrode. 

Anti-oxygens (Mottrru and Dufraisse), 
A., i, 91, 267 ; ii, 308. 

Antipepsin (Stolz\ A., i, 1253. 

Antiphenolase (Bach and Engel- 
hakdt), a., i, 412. 

Antipyretios, effect of, on the distiibu- 
tioii of nitrogen in(MoRiNAKA), A., i, 
1040. 

Antipyrine {l-phenyl-2:S-dimethyl^5^ 
pyrazolont)t polymorphism of 
(Gaubert), a., i, 154. 
equilibrium of caffeine, water, and 
(Kremank and Janetzky], A., i, 
949. 

detection of (Kabrr)i A., ii, 99. 
estimation of, iodometrically (Kolt- 
hoff), a., ii, 270. 

6-Antipyrylamino-8-etlioxyaoridine 
(Farbwerke vorm. Meistek, Lu- 
cius, & Bruning), a., ii, 1130. 

Antithrombin, antihasmolytic eflect of 
(CosMovrci), A., i, 1037. 

Antitrypsin (Slovtzov and Xenophon- 
tova), a., i, 625. 

equilibrium between trypsin and 
(Hussey and Nouthop), A., i, 261. 

Apis Ttullifsra (bee), enzymes of the 
alimentary canal of (Pavlovski and 
Zahin), a., i, 626. 

Apophyllenio aold(KiBrAL and Reiter), 
A., 1, 1225. 

Apples, acids of (Franzen and IIel- 
WERT), A., i, 637. 

odorous constituents of (Power and 
Chesnut), a., i, 278. 
constituents of the wax coating of 
(Sando), a., i, 990. 
respiration of seeds of (Harrington), 
A., i, 424. 

Apple treei, nitrogen reserve in 
(Egberts), A., i, 884. 


Aquonentammineeobaltio salts. See 

under Cobalt. 

Aqnopentammine mi^esiom chloride. 
See under Magnesium. 

Arabinio acid, and its salts, optical 
rotation of (Rakuzin), A., i, 686. 

Arabinose, preparation of (Harding), 
A., i, 898. 

fermentation of, by bacteria (Fred, 
Peterson, and Anderson), A., i, 
1157. 

Araohidio acid, structure of (Ehren- 
STBiN and SruBWER), A., i, 1057. 

Arbntin (Macbeth and Mackay), T., 
717. 

Arnntite, photoelrctrical sensitivity of 
(CoRLENTZ), A., ii, 51. 

Argentojarosite (Schallbr ; Schempp), 
A., ii, 503. 

Arninase (Clembnti), A., i, 416. 
detection of, volumetrically (Clb- 
MKNTi), A., ii, 271. 

Arginine, decomposition of, in the liver 
(Felix and Tomita), A., i, 729. 

(f- Arginine dipicrate (Thomas, Kapf- 
iiAMMER, and Flaschentkagbr), A., 

i, 52. 

Argol, analysis of (Chem. Fabrik vorm. 
Golden BURG, Geromont k Oie), A., 

ii, 886. 

Argon, spectra of (Shaver), A., ii, 
199. 

spectra of ionised potassium and of 
(Zeeman and Dik), A., ii, 670. 
ionisation of, on collision with elec- 
trons (Ayres), A., ii, 111. 
excitation and ionisation potentials of 
(Hertz), A., ii, 281. 
radiation and ionisation potentials of 
(Hicks), A., ii, 209, 
vapour pressure of (Born), A., ii, 876. 
hydrates (de Fohorand), A., ii, 289, 

Aristoloohio aoid(CASTiLLE), A., i, 236. 

Aromatic eomponnds, catalytic hydr- 
ogenation of, with platinum (Will- 
btatter and Seitz), A., i, 771. 
reactions of (Angsli), A., i, 1003. 
reactivity of halogens in (Bhein- 
lander), T., 3099. 
effect of ethoxy-groups on the bacteri- 
cidal action of (Hirai'HFELDBR and 
Pankow), a., i, 986. 
polynuclear, spectrochemistry of 
(Krollffeiffer ; v. Auwers 
and Krollpfeiffer), A.,ii, 101. 
molecular condgurations of (Chris- 
tie and Kenner), T., 779 ; 
(Burton and Kenner), T., 
1048 ; (Christie, James, and 
Kenner), T., 1948. 

Amnato-metal acids, complex (Dedb), 
A., ii, 81. 
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Amnio, ffingle potential of (Kahlen- 
BBRO and Stsinlx), A., ii, 726. 
yapour pressure of (Horiba), A., ii, 
816. 

in blood after salvarsan treatment 
(Fordtcb, Hoser, and Myers), 
A., i, 1263. 

in cerebrospinal fluid (V 0 EQTI.IN, 
Smith, Dyer, and Thompson), 
A., i, 1040; (Cornwall and 
Myers), A., i, 1263. 
content of, in the human body 
(Billeter and Marfurt), A., 1 , 
1260. 

action of, on protoplasm (Vobotlin, 
Dyer, and Leonard), A., i, 1266. 
Artenie alloys with tin (MANbUia), T., 
214. 

Arsonio eompounds, action of, on 
fermentation in the organism (Smoro- 
DiNCEV and Iliin), A., i, 1246. 
Arsonio trichloride, absorption of light 
by (Macbeth and Maxwell), T., 
870. 

halides, preparation of (Oddo and 
OlACHERY), A., ii, 316. 
trioxide (antnioua oxide)^ crystal 
structure of (Bozorth), A., ii, 
632. 

ph}rsical properties of aqueous solu> 
tions of ( Anderson and Storey), 
A., ii, 486. 

Arsenio aeid, estimation of, iodo- 
metrically (Kolthofp), A., ii, 86. 
Arsenions aoid, oxidation of, by 
bromic acid (Chodkowski), A., 
ii, 889. 

reducing action of (Kohn), A., ii, 
238. 

reduction of chlorates and iodates 
by (Kurina), A., ii, 304. 
Amnites, titration of, with perman- 
ganate (Hall and Carlson), A., ii, 
658. 

Arsonio trisulphide sols, absorption 
spectrum of (Boutario and 
Vuillaume), a., ii, 696. 
action of light on (Murphy and 
MATHKWh), A., ii, 166. 
sulphides, eouilibria of sols of (Bhat* 
NAOARand Rao), A., ii, 766. 

Arsenio ormuiie compounds (Albert^, 
A., i, 70; (Binz and Ludwig), A., 
i, 161 ; (Lewis and Cheetham), 
A., i, 407 ; (Lewis and Hamilton ; 
WiELAND and Kulenkampff), A., 
i, 499 ; (Johnson and Adams), A., 
i, 724 ; (LiEBand WiNTERSTEiNEK), 
A., i, 873; (Maroulies), A., i, 
969. 

distribution and elimination of, in the 
body (Bulbier), A., i, 1040. 


Arsonio organic compounds, aliphatie, 
preparation of (Les Etablisse- 
MBNTs Poulenc FrIibes and 
Oechslin), a., i, 664. 
efctimation of carbon and hydrogen 
in (Falkov sad Raiziss), A., ii, 
386. 

Arsenio doteotion, estimation, and 
Boparation:^ 

Reinsoh test for (Evans), A., ii, 696, 
876. 

detection of minute quantities of 
(Billeter; Rupp and Muschiol), 
A., ii, 386. 

estimation of (Billeter and Mar- 
furt ; P 0 USSIGUE 8 ), A., ii, 786 ; 

« (Eschwezler and ROhrs), A., ii, 
787. 

estimation of, eleotrometrically (Zintl 
and Wattbnbero), A., i, 253. 
apparatus for estimation of, electro- 
Jytically (Monikr- Williams), A,, 
ii, 262. 

estimation of, by sin ter- oxidation 
(Feigl and Schorr), A., ii, 784. 
estimation of, in arsenobenzenes 
(Myttenaerb), a., ii, 876. 
esliniation of, in foods (Hann), A., ii, 
787. 

estimation of, in gelatin (Mehurin), 
A., ii, 891. 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Stolls and Fechtig), A., ii, 
336. 

estimation of, in steel (Mazzrtti and 
Agostini), A., ii, 606. 
estimation of, in toxicology (Lewis), 
A., ii, 787. 

estimation of, and separation from 
antimony and tin (Jaryinen), A., 
ii, 264. 

separation of (Tarugi), A., ii, 180. 
seiiaration of, from antimony and tin 
(Luff), A., ii, 678 ; (Mobek), A., 
ii, 788. 

separation of tin and (McCay), A., 
ii, 609. 

p-Arseuobonianilido (L ewis and Hamil- 
ton), A,, i, 600. 

p-Arsenobonsanthranilide (Lewis and 
Hamilton), A., i, 600. 

Arsenobonse&e, 8 : 8^-dtamino-4 :4 

hydroxy*, dihydrochloride. See 
SalvarsaD. 

dinitrate and dipicrate (Gray), T., 
640. 

l:2>Arsenobenioue, 4 «amiD 0 -, and its 
hydrochloride (Lieb and Winter^ 
stein), a., i, 873. 

l:4<ArsonobenBeiif, 2-chloro- and 2- 
hydroxy- (Lieb and Winterstkin), 
A., i, 874. 
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Aneiiobeiiienei, preparation of (Mar- 
ouLiBs), A., 1, 969. 
estimation of arsenic in (Mytten- 
aerb), a.) ii, 875. 

j^-Arsenobenso-p-anisidide (Lewis and 
Hamilton), A., i, 600. 

j>-Anenobenzo a-naphtliylidid6 (Lbwib 
and Hamilton), A., i, 600. 

p- Arienobenzo'jo-pbenetidide (Lewis and 
Hamilton), A., i, 500. 

p-Arienobenio*j9 xylidide (Lewis and 
Hamilton), A., i, 600. 

l-p Arsenodipbenyl-diCd aminO’ 6-pyr- 
azolone carbamate (Farbwekke 
voRM. Meister, Lucius, & Brun- 
INO), A., i, 868. 

0 - and j^-Arienopbenylenei (Lieb aij^ 
Wintersteinkr), a., i, 408. 

Arsenozidez, preparation of (Margu- 
lies), a., i, 969. 

Arsinebenzanisididee, p-dihromo-^ p-di- 
chloro-, and ji?-duodo. (Lewis and 
Hamilton), A., i, 500. 

Ariinebenzetl^lazLilide, ;?-^icbloro- and 
;)*rfaodo- (Lewis and Hamilton), 
A., i, 500. 

Arsinebenz-p-pbenetidide, p-d^tiodo- 
(Lewis and Hamilton), A., i, 500. 

Arsinio acid, derivatiyes of, and their 
molecular weights (Lorenz and 
Brehmrr), a., i, 265. 

Arsinio aoids, conductivity of (Lorenz 
and Bkehmbk), A., ii, 822. 

Arsinio acids, fiubstituted, affinity con- 
stants of (Lorenz and Brehmer), 
A., i, 406. 

hydroxy-, aliphatic, manufacture of 
(Les ^tablissements Poulenc 
Fr^res and Oechslin), A., i, 
906. 

p-Arsinobenzanilide (Lewis and Hamil- 
ton), A., i, 500. 

p-Arsinobenzanisidides (Lewis and 
Hamilton), A., i, 500. 

p-Arsinobenzantbranilide (Lewis and 
Hamilton), A., i, 500. 

o-Ariinobenzoyl chloride, dichloro-, and 
its condensations, with aromatic hydro- 
carbons and ethers (Lewis and Cheet- 
ham). A., i, 407. 

p-Arsinobenzoylarsanilide, and its hy- 
drate (Lewis and Hamilton), A., i, 
500. 

Arsino-magnesium compounds (Job and 
Reich), A., i, 873. 

Arsinoaoetic acid (Huismann, Callskn, 
and GrOttefirn), A., i, 664. 

Arsphenamine. See Salvarsan. 

Arsylene, physiological action of (Kat- 
zenblboobn), A., i, 421. 

ArUmisiay santonin from species of 
ViEHOBVER and Capbn), A., i, 1023. 


Artemisio acid, constitution of (Bbr 
tolo), a., i, 1018. 

Artemisin, constitution of (Bebtolo), 

a., i, 1108. 

acetyl derivative, and its derivatives 
(Bbrtolo), a., i, 1108. 

Aryl phosphates, preparation of (Chem- 
isoHE Fabrik Qriesheim-Elek- 
tron). A., i, 920. 

j8-Arylamino-etbanols, synthesis of 
(Adams and Sf.our), A., i, 457. 
I’Arylamino-jSnapbtbols (Wahl and 
Lantz), a., i, 209. 

Aryldialkyl glycols, dehydration of, by 
heat and acids (Tiffeneau and 
L^vy), a., i, 788. 

hypnotic properties of (Tiffeneau 
and Dorlencourt), A., i, 676. 
Aryldiazoninm salts, condensation of 
alkylated malonio acids with 
(Walker), T., 2775. 
Arylformamides, decomposition of 
(Mailhe), A., i, 458. 
Arylhydroxylaminos,/3'iiitro-(BoRSCHE), 
A., i, 778, 1091. 

1-Arylnaphthylamines, 2-hydroxy-, pre- 
naration of (SociitrA Anonym b des 
MAT i]feREs Color antes, Wahl, and 
Laniz), a., i, 674. 

Arvlpyridinium salts, structure and 
fluorescence of (Izmailski), A., ii, 
521, .522. 

ArysulphonhalogenO' amides, salts, use 
of, in the estimation and iodin- 
ation of phenols (Roberts), T., 
2707. 

Arylthioearbimides, preparation of 
(Dains, Brews'ikr, and Olander), 
A.,i, 323. 

Asbestos, nitration of (Craig), A., ii, 
694. 

platinised, adsorption of carbon mon- 
oxide and hydrogen by (Pollard), 
A., ii, 381. 

Asparagine, synthesis and degradation 
of. in plants (Prianischnikov), A., 
i, 273. 

d- and Z-Asparagine in lupines (Piutit), 
A., i, 885. 

Z- Aspartic acid, and its alkali sa]t.s, 
optical rotation of (Rakuzin), A., i, 
545. 

Aspergillus nigtr^ formation of citiic 
acid by (Butkewitsch), A., i, 
519. 

effect of copper salts on the growth of 
(Molliard), a., i, 76. 
nitrogenous bases in the mycelium of 
(Vorbrodt), a., i, 987. 

Assii^latlon of carbon dioxide (Thun- 
berg ; Weigert), A., i, 1271. 
plant. See Plants. 
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Aiyam^trio oompoundi, synthesis of 
(Eklenmeter and Erlen meter), 
A., U 215 ; (Bredio, Mangold, 
and Williams), A., i, 1012. 
resolution of (Cohen), T., 2716. 
Atmospheric air, spectrographic ex- 
amination of (Aston), A., ii, 
487 « 

ultra-violet spectrum of (Hopfield), 
A., ii, 1. 

absorption of the gases of, by water 
(Coste), a., ii, 862. 
explosion of mixtures of carbon mon- 
oxide and, at high pressures (Bone, 
Nbwiit, and Townend), T., 2008. 
combustion of mixtures of carbon 
monoxide, hydrogen, and (Patman 
and Wheeler), T., 1251. 
propagation of flame in mixtures of 
paraffins with (Mason), T., 210; 
(Patman and Wheeler), T., 426. 
estimation of lelative humidity of 
(Obermiller and Goertz), A., ii, 
781. 

estimation of carbon monoxide in 
(Nicloux), a., ii, 578; (Sinnatt 
and Slater), A., ii, 665 ; (Saters, 
Yant, and Jones), A., ii, 789 ; 
(Andriska), a., ii, 876, 
estimation of ethyl ether in (Hag- 
gard), A., ii, 343. 

Atoms, structure of (Hargreaves), A., 
ii, 19; (Retchler; van der 
Berg), A., ii, 232. 

Bohr’s theory of (Sidqwick), T., 
726; (Bohr and Coster), A., ii, 
110; (Smith), A., ii, 844. 
and line spectra (Bohr), A., ii, 
629. 

and paramagnetism (Cabrera), A., 
ii, 123; (Dauvillier), A., ii, 
609. 

and reactions (Prins), A., ii, 627. 
and the quantum theory (Bohr), 
A., ii, 478. 

Whittaker’s quantum mechanism in 
(Lorentz), a., ii, 311. 

Bohr’s model of (Born and Heisen- 
berg), A., ii, 478. 

dimensions of (Herzfeld), A., ii, 
554. 

in relation to optical rotation 
(Brauns), A., ii, 598. 
calculation of the diameters of, by the 
theory of magnetism (Young), A,, 
ii, 213. 

constancy of radii of (Wtckoff), A., 
ii, 311. 

nuclei of, structure of (Keuberger), 
A., ii, 146. 

dimensions of (Neuberger), A., ii, 
400. 


Atomic nuclei of, rotation of (Hen- 
stock), A., ii, 400, 477, 679, 846. 
stability of (Harkins), A., ii, 143, 
479. 

influence of, on valency and polarity 
(Hbnstock), a., ii, 233. 
fundamental orbit of (CatalIn), A., 
ii, 516. 

dynamic or static nature of (Camp- 
bell), A., ii, 399. 

electrical moments of (Klbeman), A., 
ii, 721. 

photography of the disintegration of 
(Harkins and Rtan), A., ii, 720. 
disintegration of, by collision with 
a-partioles (Harkins and Etan), 
A., ii, 601. 

absorption and emission of energy by 
(Hamburger), A., ii, 822. 
relation of the constants of, to the 
valency number (HOckel), A., ii, 
402. 

Ewing’s magnetic, in relation to 
chemical combination (Laurie), 
A., ii, 311. 

ideal electric tL.)» A., ii, 64. 
static, forces within (Langmuir), A., 
ii, 19. 

Atomic number, relation between atomic 
weights and (Loewinson-Lessinq), 
A,, ii, 146. 

relation between the energy of a-part- 
icles and (Mtssowskt), A., ii, 817. 
of radicles (Rfus T Mir6), A., ii, 146. 

Atomic volume. See Volume. 

Atomic weight of antimony (Muzaffar), 

of boron (Stock and Kuss), A., ii, 
157, 856 ; (Honigschmid and 

Birckenbach), a., ii, 559. 
of bromine, carbon, chlorine, fluorine, 
nitrogen, and sodium (Moles and 
Clavkra), a., ii, 149. 
of chlorine (Dorenfbldt), A. , ii, 629. 
of gallium (Richards and Craig), 
A., ii, 495. 

of iron (Honigschmid, Birckenbach, 
and Zeiss), A., ii, 560. 
of lead (Honigschmid and Stein heil), 
A., ii, 764. 

of mercury and of its isotopes (Honig- 
scHMiD, Birckenbach, and Stein- 
heil ; honigschmid and Bircken- 
bacb), a., ii, 493. 

of selenium (Brutlants and Don- 
detnr), a., ii, 236. 
of tellurium (Brutlants and 
Michielskn), a., ii, 153. 
of titanium (Baxter and Fbrtio), 
A., ii, 498. 

of uranium-lead (UOnigschmid and 
Birckenbach), A., ii, 764. 
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Atomio weighti, refport of the Committee 
on (Baxtsr), a., ii, 812. 
calculation of (Fshklb), A., ii, 477. 
of isotopes, calculation of (Russell), 
A., ii, 748. 

relation between atomic numbers and 
(Loewinson-Lessing), a., ii, 146. 

Atophan. See 2-Phenylquinoline-4-carb- 
oxylic acid. 

Atozyl (sodium ^•amino]pktnylar8inate\ 
crystalline /orm of (M^lon), A., i, 
407. 

action of, on pancreatic lipase (Bona 
and PAVLOVid), A., 1, 403. 

Atnmine, effect of, on the heart 
(Hxinekamp), a., i, 1265. 

Auraminehydroferrocyanide (Gumming), 
T., 2459. 

Anrin^t^coBulphinio aeid, sodium salt 
(SoHEUiNG and Berliner), A., i, 859. 

Autoeatalysis (Quartaroli), A., ii, 
550. 

Antolysis, mechanism of (Steppuhn and 
Utkin-Ljubovzov), a., i, 1158. 

Autozidation (Moureu and Dufraisse), 
A., i, 267 ; ii, 308. 

Atena saliva aristaia (oat), growth and 
nutrition of (Dickson), A., i, 78, 

Avitaminosis, alkali leserve of blood- 
plasma in (Collazo), A., i, 1150. 
blood of pigeons in (Marchlewski 
and Nowotn6wna), A., i, 879. 
carbohydrate metabolism in (Collazo), 
A., i, 506 ; (Rubino and Collazo), 
A., i, 1153. 

fat metabolism and blood-fat in 
(As AD A, Collazo, and Bosch), A , 
i, 1262. 

Aze, Greek prehistoric, metallurgy of 
(Weiss, Dandurand, and Durbuil), 
A., ii, 420. 

Azinite, of Prali (Grill), A., ii, 247. 

Azelaio aeid, oa'-dibromo-, and its ethyl 
ester (Challenor and Thorpe), T., 
2488. 

Aseotropio miztures (Young), A., ii, 
736. 

Asides, formation of (Angeli and 
PiERONi), A., i, 1026. 

Azidosuooinylglyoineazide, and its de- 
rivatives (CuRTius and Hechten- 
BERo), A., i, 1072. 

Azines, aliphatic, catalytic reduction of 
(Taipalk), a., i, 547, 668. 

Asobensene, 2;4:6:2':4':6'-Aca;anitro- 
5:5'-fl?ihydroxy- (Klbs and Schliep- 
HAKE), A , i, 255. 

Aso-oolouring matters (Dominikie- 
wicz). A., ii, 889. 

preparation of (KOnig), A., i, 862; 
(WHEELER and Constable), A., i, 
1027. 


Aso oolouri^ matters, from nitronaph- 
thylamines (Morgan and Jones), 
A., i, 1028. 

of the 2-pyridine series (Tschitschi- 
BABIN), A., i, 613. 

Aso-oomponnds, preparation of (Bigiavi 
and Carrara), A., i, 715. 

Aso-eomponnds, o-amino-, oxidation of 
(Charribr and Crippa), A., i, 
1140. 

Aiodicarbozy-di-S'pyiidylainida (Diels 
and Behnen), A., i, 391. 

Asodioarbozy-8-pyridylamidie aeid, 
esters (Diels and Behnen), A., i, 891. 

Asodiear bozy-8-pyridylmethy Id iai^de 
(Diels and Behnen), A., i, 891. 

m- and n-Asodimethylanilinomandelio 
aeids (Wheeler and Constable), 
A., i, 1027. 

Azodithiooarbozylio aeid, methyl ester 
(Arndt, Mildb, and Eckert), A., i, 
1079. 

Asoiminomethylltirasan, and its silver 
salt and acetyl derivative (PoNZio and 
Ruggkri), A., i, 854. 

Azometbylfurazan (Ponzio and Rug- 
GERi), A., i, 854. 

d - and 7-7;i-Azo*i9-naphtbolmandeUo 
acids (Porter and Ihrig), A., i, 
1028. 

i^’Azo'/S-naphtbolmandelie aeid (Porter 
and luRio), A., i, 1027. 

m-Azophenolmandelio aeid (Porter 
and Ihrig), A., i, 1027. 

Azopbenyloarbazole (G. and M. de 
Montmollin), a., i, 874. 

Azophenyllbrazan (Ponzio and Avo- 
GARDO), A., i, 858. 

Azopierio acid. See Azobenzene, 
2; 4 6 ; 2': 4' ; 6'- Aearanitro-S \b^»dU 
hydroxy-. 

2:2'- Azopropane (Lochtb, Noyes, and 
Bailey), a., i, 26. 

7n- and ji7-Azoresoroinolmandelio acids 
(Porter and Ihrig), A., i, 1027. 

Azotohacter in soils (Gainey), A., i, 
1166. 

effect of reaction on the fixation of 
nitrogen by (Johnson and Lipm an), 
A., i, 633. 

protein synthesis by (Hunter), A., i, 
985. 

Azotohacter chroococam, effect of humus 
on the fixation of nitrogen by (Voicu), 
A., i, 785. 

m-Azotolnene, Aea;a-w-flaoro-(S warts), 
A., i, 292. 

Azozybenzene, a-m-uitro-;7-m(mo- and 
^:jt?'-di-hydroxy- (Bigiavi and 
Carrara), A., i, 716. 

Azozy-oompounds, o-hydroxy- (Bigiavi 
and PoGGi), A., i, 1241. 
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Afox^htnols, preparation of (Bioiavi 
aLd Carrara), A., i, 715. 

Ainlena (Kbkmbrr), A., i, 454. 


B. 

BaoUli, formation and utilisation of 
pyru?ic acid by (Bkrthelot), A., i, 
881. 

Timothy grass, metabolism of 
(Stephenson and Whetham), A., 
i, 986. 

tubercle, fat and lipoid content of 
(Teehoine and Lobstkin), A., i, 
683. 

preparation of nucleic acid from 
(Johnson and Brown), A., i, 
160. 

Bacillus hotulinus (SchObel), A , i, 516. 

Bacillus celluloscc dissolvenst digestion of 
cellulose by (Khouvinb), A., i, 1042. 

Bacillus proiewy butylene glycol ferment- 
ation of dextrose by (Lemoigne). 
A., i, 1041. 

catalase from (Hagihara), A., i, 
1.157. 

formation of a- 3* fury Mac tic acid by 
(Sasaki and Otsuko), A., i, 517. 
urease produced by (Takahata), A., 
i, 1157. 

Bacillus pyocyanetiSf culture of, on 
chemical media (Liot), A., i, 517. 

Bacillus subtiliSt production of iS- 
hydroxy butyric acid by (Lemoigne), 
A., i, 881. 

Bacteria, action of thorium-JT on(LRMAT 
and Jalourtre), A., i, 170. 
degradation of carbohydrates and 
their acids by (Nagai), A., i, 1267. 
fermentation of calcium lactate by 
(Lemoion^), a., i, 1269. 
liquefaction of gelatin and formation 
of indole by (Arnbeck), A., i, 170. 
activation of hydrogen in carbon 
dioxide assimilation by (Ruhland), 
A., i, 272. 

formation of mercaptan from Z-oystine 
by (Kondo), a., i, 517. 
nitrogen metabolism of (de Bokd), 
A., i, 734. 

fission of nucleoproteins by (Koch 
and Oelsner), A., i, 422. 
fermentation of pentoses by (Fred, 
Peterson, and Anderson), A., i, 
1157. 

pigments from (McCombie and Scar- 
borough), T., 3279. 
detection of phenols produced by 
(Bell), A., i, 1157. 
anaerobic, production of tyrosine by 
(Hall and Finnerud), A., i, 985. 


Bacteria, autotrophic, oxidation of 
selenium by (Lipman and Waks- 
man), a., i, 735. 

luminous, concentration of oxygen 
required for luminescence in 
(Harvey and Morrison), A., i, 
1267. 

nitrifying, in relation to the reaction 
of media (Meek and Lipman), 
A., i, 74. 

effect of sugar concentration on 
activity of (Truffaut and Bezs- 
sonoff), a., i, 1268. 
in soils (Gainey), A., i, 1166. 
pathogenic, effect of vitamins on 
(Ascoli), a., i, 1268. 
propionic, prod notion of carbon di- 
oxide and yolafile acids by (Sher- 
man and Shaw), A., i, 1041. 
sulphur-oxidising (Waksman and 
Starkey), A., i, 278 ; (Waksman), 
A., i, 1042. 

tyrosinase (Stapp), A., i, 1247. 

Bacteriophages (Mbuli, Doerr, and 
Berger), A., i, 1158. 

Bacterium radicicola^ urease produced 
by (Bbijerinck), a., i, 1157. 

Baeyer Memorial Lecture (Perkin), T., 
1520. 

Baiealein, and its tribenzoyl derivative 
(Shibata, Iwata, and Nakamura), 
A., i, 592. 

Baioalin, and its derivatives, from 
Scutellaria haicalensis (Shibata, 
Iwata, and Nakamura), A., i, 
592. 

Balance sheets of the Chemical Society 
and of the ^search Fund. See Annual 
Oem^ral Meeting, T., 922. 

Banana, increase in saccharase activity 
of (McGuire and Falk), A., i, 
872. 

Barbituric acid (Bock), A., i, 64. 
action of carbamazide on (Curtius), 
A., i, 850. 

preparation of halogen substituted 
dTerivatives of (Stauoingsr), A., i, 
949. 

Barbituric acid, 5-chloro-ammonium 
salt, and 5:5-diohloro (Bock), A., i, 
712. 

Barbituric acid series, hypnotic action 
in (Shonlx and Moment), A., i, 
248. 

Barium alloys, preparation of (Gold- 
schmidt), A., ii, 688. 

Barium salts, crystallisation of mixtures 
of radium sal^ and (Pietsnpol), A., 
ii, 819. 

Barium amide, hydride, imide, and 
nitride, heats of formation of (Guntz 
and Benoit), A., ii, 738. 

38 ♦ 
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Barium chloride, electrolysis of solu- 
tions of, in a magnetic field 
(SCHTSOHUKAREV), A., H, 289. 
solidification of the system, mag- 
nesium chloride, potassium 
chloride, and (Valentin), A., ii, 
78 ; (Matignon and Valentin), 
A., ii, 417. 

action of, on sulphates in fused 
mixtures (Batsford), A., ii, 860. 

tantalum fluoride (Hahn and Puet- 
ter), a., ii, 778. 

halides, ammonia compounds of 
(HOttio and Martin), A., ii, 72. 

selenate, solubility of (Meyer and 
Friedrich), A., ii, 5. 

sulphate, ( potential at the water 
interface of (Gyemant), A., ii, 
52. 

precipitation of (Hahn, with Otto), 
A., 11, 339. 

turbidity of suspensions of (Owk), 
A., ii, 242. 

hydrogen sulphate (Dunnioliff), T., 
734. 

sulphide, structure of (Holgersson), 
A., ii, 821. 

dithionate, equilibrium of sodium 
dithionate, water, and (dr Baat), 
A., ii, 637. 

Barium organic oompouuds : — 

aoetato- and formato-compounds 
(Weinland and Henriousen), 
A., i, 291. 

Barium estimation and separation 

estimation of, as oxalate (Angelescu), 
A., ii, 657. 

estimation and separation of (Leo), 
A., ii, 484. 

Barley, maltase in (Ling and Nanji), 
A., i, 1162 

oats and wheat, effect of respiration 
on the amount of protein in (Mc- 
Ginnis and Taylor), A., i, 1164. 

Base, and its derivatives, 

from 2:3*trimethylenequinoline (v. 
Braun, Petzold, and Schul- 
THBiss), A., i, 837. 

C,,H nN, and its A^-benzoyl derivative, 
from menthonephenylhydrazone and 
zinc chloride (Kuroda), A., i, 603. 

and its salts, from mag- 
nesium 2-methylindolyl bromide 
and iodoform (Oddo and Tognac- 
CHiNi), A., i, 715. 

Bases, cyclic, stability of (v. Braun, 
Sermann, and Scuultheiss), A., i, 
138; (v. Braun and Skemann), 
A., i, 146 ; (V. Braun), A., i, 838. 

electrometric titration of, with the 
antimony electrode (Uhl and 
Ksstransk), a., ii, 648. 


Bases, estimation of, with the quin- 
hy drone electrode (Harris), T., 
8302. 

estimation of, polarimetrically 
(Groot), a., ii, 508, 649. 

tf'-Bases (G. M. and R. Robinson), T., 
582. 

Bast fibres, action of sodium hydroxide 
on (Nodder and Kinkead), A., i, 
884. 

Bauxite, sodium fluorophosphate and 
fiuorovanadate from (Travers), A., 
ii, 415. 

Bavalite, from Bas-Vallon, Brittany 
(Orcbl), a., ii, 647. 

Beans, broad, action of boric acid and 
borax on the growth of (Waring- 
ton), a., i, 1274. 

Burma. See Phaneolus lunatus. 
calabar. See Calabar bean, 
carob, extract of (Gutbier, Locher, 
and Kreidl), A., ii, 618. 
haricot, hexamethylenetetramine and 
formaldehyde as nutrients for (E. 
and G. Nicholas), A., i, 427. 

Beckmann transformation (Beckmann 
and Liesche), A., i, 232. 

Bees, digestive enzymes of (Sarin), A., 

i, 413. 

See also Apis melli/era, 

wBehenio acid, structure of (Ehren- 
STEiN and Stuewrr), A., i, 1057. 

Bensaldehyde, production of (Carbide 
& Carbon Chemicals Corpor- 
ation), A., i, 1208. 
velocity of solution of copper in 
(Schaaf), a., ii, 807. 
equilibrium between benzoin and 
(Anderson and Jacobson), A., i, 
467. 

nitration of (Brady and Harris), T., 
484. 

oxidation of acetic anhydride and, by 
oxygen (Jorissen), A., ii, 629. 
copi>er derivative, and its compound 
with pyridine (Schaaf), A., i, 
799. 

dibromophenylhydrazones (Hum- 
phries, Bloom, and Evans), T., 
1769. 

m-nitrophenylhydrazone (Rastelli ) , 
A., i, 1101. 

estimation of chlorine in (Voigt), A., 

ii, 84. 

Bensaldehyde, 8;5-(itbromo-4-hydroxy-, 
salts of (Lindemann), A., i, 687. 
8-chloro-5-nitro-2-hydroxy- (Davies 
and Rubenstein), T., 2850. 
hydroxy-derivatives, solubility of 
(Sidgwick and Allott), T., 2819. 
p-hydroxy-, from decomposition of 
tyrosine (Hirai), A., i, 428. 
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Beniald6hyd«, o-uitro-, monotropy of 
(Brady and Harris), T., 484. 
2:4-dinitro-, derivatives of (Downey 
And Lowy), A., i, 578. 
Benialdehyde-m- and -pearbozylio 
aoidi, chloro-derivatives (Cassella & 
Co.), A., i, 800. 

Benialdeliydeejranohydrin, action of 
emulsin on (Nordefeldt), A., i, 
722. 

Bensaldehydehydrasones, nit to-, relation 
of colour and constitution in (Chatta- 
WAY and Clemo), T , 8041. 
Benialdehydephenylhydrasone oxide 
(Bbbomann, Uirrs, and Witte), A., 
i, 828. 

Bansamide, equilibria of, with benzoic 
anhydride and acetic anhydtide 
(Kremann, Mauermann, and Os- 
wald), A., i, 336. 

cojupounds of, with metallic salts 
(Belladen and Astengo), A., i, 
1009. 

Benzamide, 2'amino-4-chloro- (Hunn), 
A., i, 466. 

thio-, condensation of acetonitrile with 
(ISHIKAWA), A., i, 926. 
Benzanilides, arsinated (Lewis and 
Hamilton), A., i, 500. 
Benzanilidothiooarbonio acid, thio>, 
esters (Rivier and Schaloh), A., i, 
793. 

Bensanrin, and its salts (Meyer and 
Geuloff), a., i, 280. 

Benzbistbiaioles (Edge), T., 153, 1011, 
2380. 

Benzene, constitution of (Fraser), T., 
2712 ; (Lely), A., i, 313 ; (Olivier ; 
VAN Roon ; ScHouTissEN ; Derx 
and Hermans), A., i, 451. 
structure of (Hvggins), A., i, 829. 
formula of (Lely), A. , i, 99 ; (Olivier), 
A., i, 195; (PuiNs; Schouiissen), 
A., i, 196 ; (Hermans), A., i, 767 ; 
(Orelkin), a., i, 1082. 
molecular model for (Moise), A., i, 
1189. 

nucleus, structure of the (Challenor 
and Ikgold), T., 2066 ; (Ingold), 
T., 2081. 

substitution in the (Fraser and 
Humphries), A., i, 450 ; (Holle- 
man), a., i, 664; (Lely; de 
Vliet; Hermans; Jurgens), 
A., i, 767; (Thomson), A., ii, 
682. 

effect of the mobility of chlorine in 
the side-chain on substitution in 
the (Olivier), A., i, 197, 769. 
mobility of hydrogen in, compared 
with that of chlorine in the side- 
chain (Olivier), A., i, 908. 


Benzene nucleus, influence of nitro* 
groups on the reactivity of sub- 
stituents in the (Ibbotson and 
Kenner), T., 1260. 
refractive index of (Gifford and 
Lowry), A., i, 705. 
fluorescence spectrum of the vapour 
of (MoVicker and Marsh), T., 
820. 

and its homologues, fluorescence 
^ectia of the vapours of (Marsh), 
T., 8316. 

Tesla-luminescence spectium of (Mc- 
Vicker, Marsh, and Stewart, 
T., 642; (MoVicker and Marsh, 
T., 817. 

and its derivatives, ultra-ied absorj)- 
tion spectra of (PURVis), A., li, 
513. 

ultra violet absiirption spectra of 
(Hyatt), A., ii, 810. 
molecular scattering of light in 
(Ramanathan), a., ii, 598. 
specific heat of the saturated vapour 
of (BuuHATand Delaygue), A., ii, 
214. 

mutual solubility of water and (Hill), 
A., ii, 467. 

distribution of fatty acids between 
water and (Brown and Bury), T., 
2430. 

electrolytic oxidation of (Seyewetz 
and Miodon), A., i, 583. 
reduction of (Dougherty and Tay- 
lor), A., ii, 649. 

conversion of acetylene into (Zelin- 
ski), a., i, 1169. 

influence of, on metabolism (Under- 
hill and Harris), A., i, 783. 
fate of, and of its halogen derivatives 
in the organism (Hele and Callow), 
A , i, 1156. 

derivatives, formation of rings from 
(Wilson and Adams), A., i, 827. 
substituted, Tesla-luminesrence 
spectra of (MoVicker, Marsh, 
and Stewart), T., 2147. 
relation between structure and 
odour of (Bogert and Curtin), 
A., i. 1101. 

mutual influence of substituents 
in (Kleuckeb), A., i, 27. 
vicinal trisubstituted, substitution 
in (Davies), T., 1676 ; (Davies 
and Rubenstein), T., 2889. 
detection of, in corpses (Gettlfr), 
A., ii, 440. 

Benzene, bromo-, elimination of, in 
urine (Rhode), A., i, 74. 

1 -bromo- and l-ch]oro-3:4:6-<riMitro-, 
action of benzylidenemothylamine 
on (Giua), a., i, 455, 
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j)*^tbromo*» reaction between 
magnesium and (Pink), T., 8418. 
chloro-, ultra*yiolet absorption spec- 
trum of the vapour of (Henhi), 
A., ii, 859. 

freezing point of (Keyes, Towns- 
HKND, and Young), A., ii, 876. 
catalytic ammonolybis of (How alb 
and Lowr), A., i, 657. 
p-efiohloro*, syntheses by means of 
(Hunn), A„ i, 466. 
nitration of (Page and Heasman), 
T., 8247. 

(fihydroxy-derivatives, ethylene and 
trimethylene ethers of (Kohn and 
Wilhelm), A., i, 658; (Kohn and 
Safkin), a., i, 659. 
nitro-, freezing point of, and its use in 
cryoscopy (Roberts and Bury), 
T., 2037. 

reduction of, by sodium in liquid 
ammonia (White and Knight), 
A.,^ 1004. 

reduction of, by zinc in acetic acid 
solution (Prins), A., ii, 839. 
action of, on sodium and potassium 
derivatives of carbazole (G. and 
M. BE Montmollin), a., i, 373. 
frinitro*, equilibria of phenylene- 
diamines and (Kremann and 
Mauermann), a., i, 878. 
l:2;8;6-^e<mnitro- (Borsohe), A., i, 
1091. 

8;6-ef»nitrobromo- (Elion), A, i., 891. 
l:8-dmitro 4-iiitroso-, and l;2:8-fn- 
nitro- (Borschb), A., i, 778. 
l:8-tfmitro-4;6-rfinitroso-, salts 

(Rathsburg), a., i, 316. 

7- BenB6neaio<6-amlno B-p-tolyl-aiS* 
naphthatriasole, 7'puitro- (Holliday 
65 Co., Ltd., and Morgan), A., i, 
889. 

Benaeneazo-o-anisidine, p'-nitro- (v. 

Braun and Seemann), A., i, 1242. 
Benzeneaso'd-hydrozy - 2 ; 1 -benz^ 
ihlopyran (Lesser and Meur- 
lander), a., i, 828, 
Benzeneazo^nhydrozynaphthalene, and 

its salts and methyl ether (Chaurikr 
and Tocoo), A., i, 1028. 

8 - BenBen 6 azomethylenel: 2 'dihydro- 

qninoline, ami 2-;o'-nitro-, and their 
hydrochlorides (KOnig), A., i, 862. 

BenieneasO'Ar-methylaniethyldihydro- 

indole, p-nitro- (v. Braun and 
Seemann), A., i, 1242. 

Benzeneazo- N -methylphenmorpholine, 
p-nitro- (v. Braun and Seemann), 
A., i, 1242. 

Beazeaeazo-l-methyl-l: 2 : 8 : 4 -t 6 tra- 
hydro- 6 -qulnoline, p-nitro- (v. Braun 
and Seemann), A., i, 1242. 


Benieneazonaphtholi, oxidation of 

(Bigiavi and Cerohiat), A., i, 
169. 

Benzene-l-aio-iS-naphthol-d-aiilplionie 
aoid, p-nitro- (Morgan and Jones), 
A., i, 827. 

l-Benzeneazo-jBnaphthylamine, Lp- 
chloro- (Chabribr and Crippa), A., 
i, 1141. 

Benieneazo-2:4- and -4:6 eftnitro-m- 
toluenes (Michels and Mario Giua), 
A., i, 610. 

4-BenzeneasO‘8(or 6)-plie]iyl-l-p nitro- 
phenyl-5(or 8)-methylpyraiole, 4-p- 
nitro- (Macbeth), T., 1180. 

6 -Benzeneazo-l -phenylpyrrole>8-eqrb- 
ozylio aoid, 4-hydroxy-, and its eth^l 
ester (Benary and Konrad), A., i, 
241. 

Benzeneazopyrogallol, and p- nitro- 
(Juillard), a., i, 1139. 

Benzeneazoresoreinol, oxidation of 
(Bigiavi and Giannini), A., i, 168. 

4-BenzeneaBozy*2:6 flli-broxnoresoreinol, 
and op-rfibromo- (Bigiavi and Gian- 
nini), a., i, 168. 

Benseneazozv-j^oresols, and their 
bromo- ana nitro-derivatives (Bigiavi 
and Poggi), A., i, 1241. 

B-d-Benieneasozyresoroinol, and its 
derivatives (Bigiavi and Giannini), 

a., i, 168. 

Bensenemelanio aoid, preparation of, 
from benzene (Adler), A., i, 691. 

Benzenemelanin (Adler), A., i, 691. 

Bensenepentaoarbozylio aoid, prepar- 
ation of (Fleischer and Retze), A., 
i, 221. 

Benzenesulphin-amide and •anilide (v. 
Braun and Kaiser), A., i, 816. 

Benzenesulphindimethylunide (v. 
Braun and Kaiser), A., i, 816. 

Bensenesulphinio aoid, salts from anils 
and (Knoevenagel and ROmeiO, 
A., i, 197. 

Bensenesulphinio aoid, bromo- and 
chloro-deiivatives (Hanke), A., i, 
726. 

6-chloro*3-nitro- (Krishna), T., 167. 

Bensenesulphinpiperidide (v. Braun 
and Kaiser), A., i, 316. 

Bensenesulphonbeasyl-B-bromoethyl- 
amide (Staub), A.,i, 140. 

Benzenesulphonbeniyl-B- hydroxyethyl- 
amide (Staub), A , i, 140. 

Benzeneiulphonbenzylpbenacylamide 
(Staub), A., i, 141. 

Bensenesulphoniodoamide, potassium 
salt (Roberts), T., 861. 

Bensenesulphonyl chlorides, substituted, 
action of thionyl chloride on (Pollak 
and Rudioh), A., i, 27. 
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Banie&aiuliioiiylaeetoii#, wbromo-p- 
chloro-y aad ^-chloro- (Tb5gbb and 
y. Sxelen), a., i, 1127. 

Beaxenefulphoiiylaiitliranilie aeld, 
action of acetic aubydddeon (Hblleb 
and Qkundmakn), A., i, 246. 

S-Benseneanlphonyl-S-banieiiefnlpli- 
onylmetbylquinoline, and 8 -p-chloro- 
(TudGERandv. Seelen), A., i, 1127. 

8-Benieneiiilplionyloarbottjril, and p~ 
ohloro-, and iU sodium salt (TBdoEB 
and Koppxn-Kastbop), A., i, 369. 

Benienetulpbonyl-p-cblorobeniene- 
•iilphonylaeetone, and its semirarb- 
azone (Trooeb and v. Seelek), A., 
i, 1128. 

S'Benienetalplionyl-S-jo-oblorobeniene- 
lalpbonylmetbylquinoline, 3-p- 
cbloro- (Trooer and v. Seklen), 
A., i, 1128. 

a-Benieneiulpbonyleinnamonitrile, 
/3*o-nitro> (Tr 6 o£R and KdPPEN- 
Kastrop), a., i, 869. 

8-Benieneialpbonyl-diaoetozyeoa> 
marin% and p-chloro- (TudoER and 
Dvkkel), a., i, 367. 

8-BeaieA6inlphonyl’6:7’di6tliozyooa- 
marln, and j[;*chloro- (XRdoER and 
Durkel), a., i, 367. 

S-Benieneinlpbonyl-S-etbozyquinoline 
(TRdGEB and KdPPEN-KAbTBOP), A., 
i, 369. 

S-Benaeneiulpbonyldthydrozyeou- 
marinsy and p-chloro- ( '['RdoER and 
Dunkel), a., i, 367. 

S-Benieneiulpbonyl*2*methylquinoline, 
3-p-chloro- ( I'ROGER and v. Seeren), 
A., i, 1128. 

BenieneanlphoByl-S-naphthalenefolpb- 
onylaeetone, p-ehloro- (TkOger and 
V. Seelen), a., i, 1128. 

8>Benieneiulpbonyl*2-)3-napbthaleae- 
inlphonylmethylqninoline, 8 -ji 7 -chIoro- 
(TndGER andv. Seeler), A., i, 1128. 

2-Beni0iieiTilphonyl-i9-napbthapyrone, 
andp-chloro-, hydroxy-, and hydroxy- 
chloro- (TRdoER and Dukkel), A., i, 
366. 

a-BenBeneaulphoiiyl’O-nitrooinnamo- 
nitrile, p-chloro- (TrOger and K 6 p- 
prn-Kastbop), a., i, 870. 

8-BenieAeinlphonyl-2-plienylquinoline, 
and S-p-oIiloro*, and their salts 
(Thoger and v. Skelen), A., i, 1128. 

8 -B 0 ABaneinlplionylqAinoline 2-aniino-, 
and 2-aniino-^‘Chloro-, and their salts, 
and 2-chloro- derivatives (TAdoSB and 
KOppen-Kastrop), a., I, 369. 

S-BenieneiAlphonylthioearboityril, and 
^ohloro-, and their methyl ethers 
(TbSoeb and KOppen-Kastrop), A., 
i, 369. 


BanienasAlpbonyl-^-toliieneiAlpbonyl- 
acetone, jt7-chloro-, and its oxime 
(Thoger andv. Seelen), A., i, 1128. 
8BenieAeinlphoAyl-2-p*tolAeAe- 
Bnlphonyhnetbylquinoline, 3-p-ohloro« 
(Trooer and v. Seelkk}, A., i, 1128* 
2-BenBeBesnlphozy-8-]AetbozybenB- 
aldehyde, 6-nitro- (Davies), T., 1585. 
2-BenieAesnlpbozy-8-metiLOzybenBoie 
acid, 6-nitro- (Davies), T., 1686. 
Bensenetbiosnlpbonio acid, phenyl ester 
(Xroevenagel and Roueb), A., i, 
197. 


BeBienylbeniylamidine, salts of (Pt- 
MAN), T., 3378. 

BenienyldibeAiylamidiAe, salts of (Pt- 
MAN), T., 3373. 

BeABenylmethylamldiAe, and its salts 
(Pyman), T., 3869. 

Benienylmetbylbeni^lamidine, and its 
picraie (Pyman), T., 3374. 

BensenylpbenylmethylaiAidiBe, methyl- 
ation of (Pyman), T., 869. 

Benshydryl allyl ketone (Danilov), 
A., 1. 786. 

Benshydrylamine, tertiary amines from 
(Sommelet), a., i, 202. 

o-Bensbydrylbutyramide (Albesco), 
A., i, 42. 

Benihydryl p-methozystyryl ketone 

(Rack), A., i, 681. 

Benshydryl isopropyl ketone. See 
aa-Diphenyl-y-metliylbutan-S-one. 

Benshydryl styryl ketone, and its di- 
bromide (Rack), A., i, 681. 

Bensidine, stimcture of, and its com- 
pounds with isophthalaldehyde and 
terephthalaldehyde (Adams, Bul- 
lock, and W 1 IJ 90 N), A., i, 378. 
condensation of formaldehyde and 
(Kondo and Ishida), A., i, 147. 
as a reagent for aldehydes (van £ok), 
A., ii, 887. 

Benxidines,dinitro-, isomerism of (Brady 
and McHugh), T., 2047. 

Bensil {dihe7izoyl\ conversion of, into 
benzilic acid (Scheuing), A., i, 
231 ; (Lachmak), A., i, 784, 786 ; 
(ScHONBERG and Keller), A., i, 
928. 

compounds of, with potassium hydr- 
oxide and sodium ethoxide (Scheu- 
ing), a., i, 231. 

^'Bensils (Schonbebg and Malchow), 
A., i, 116 ; (SoHdNBEBG and Blet- 
bkrg), a., i, 116. 

Bensilio acid, formation of, from benzil 
(Scheuing), A., i, 231; (Laohman). 
A., i, 784, 785 ; (Schonbebg and 
Keller), A., i, 928. 
Bensil-i-i^-2*inethylaain«iiicnoaaU 
(Brand and Wild), A., i, 262. 
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B6iiiiBiide» 2>thio- (MoKibben and 
McClelland), T., 178. 

Bemiminatolea, preparation of (Brand 
and Wild), A., i, 261. 

Beii3iminaBOle‘2-aj3-dip]ieiiylaorylio 
aoid, and its derivatives (Bistrzycki 
and Fassler), A., i, 848. 

Bei)iziininasole-2 diplienyl-2'-carboxylio 
aoid, and its silver salt and derivatives 
(Bistrzycki and Fassler), A., i, 849. 

Benziininaiole*2-propylialplionio aoid 
(Backer and db Boer), A., i, 686. 

Bensoaoetodinitrile, (7-chloroacetyl de- 
rivative, and its derivatives (Ben- 
ary and Lau), A., i, 866. 
oxalic acid derivatives (Ben ary, 
SoENDEROP, and Bennbwitz), a., 
i, 573. 

Benzodiethylamide, thio- (Kindler, 
Burghard, Finndorf, Dehn, Giese, 
and Kordino), A., i, 671. 

Benzodimethylamide, thio- (Kindler, 
Burghard, Finndorf, Dehn, Giese, 
and KSrding), A., i, 669. 

Benzodi-a- and jS-iiaphtliylmethyl- 
amides (v. Braun and Moldaenke), 
A , i, 1191. 

Benzoic acid, production of (Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corpor- 
ation), A., i, 1208. 
and hydroxy-derivatives, ultra-violet 
absorption spectra of (Castille and 
Klingstedt), a., ii, 276. 
heat of combustion of (Verkade), 
A., ii, 217 ; (Soiilapfer and 
FioronjO, a., ii, 832. 
conductivity, viscosity, and density of 
systems formed by, with diphenyl- 
amines, naphthyhmines, and quino- 
line (Baskov), A., i, 673. 
and its salts, neutr^isation of (Pbi- 
DEAUX), T., 1626. 

Benzoic acid, 6-amino-m-tolyl ester, and 
itshydrochloride(GiB 80 N), T., 1276. 
/3*amyrenol ester (Rollett), A., i, 
477. 

benzyl ester, influence of, on nitrogen 
metabolism (Pack and Underhill), 
A., i, 413. 

dibromoacetamidoaryl eaters (Rai- 
PORD and Iddles), A., i, 826. 
jSy-dibromopropyl ester (Philippi, 
Skka, and Ableidinger), A., i, 
1185. 

a-cyanobenzyl ester (Lachman), A., i, 
785. 

diphenyl formamidine ester (Pas- 
SBRiNi), A., i, 64. 

B-naphtliyl ester {henzoiULphthol)^ 
detection of (DenioIjs), A., ii, 26^ 

2-iiitro-m-tolyl ester (Gibson), T., 
1272. 


Benzoic acid, urethane derivatives of 
(Society op Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 924, 926. 

Benzoic aoid, amino-derivatives, decom- 
position of, by boiling water 
(McMaster and Shkinsu), A., i, 
464. 

p-amiuo-, allyl ester, preparation of 
(Society of Chemical Industry 
IN Basle), A., i, 34. 
p-mmo- and 3:5-di-amino*, n-butyl 
esters (Adahs and Yolwiler), A., 
i, 676. 

l?-amiuo-, and ^-nitro-, w-butyl esters 
(SoOI^Tfe ChIMIQUE DBS UsiNES 
DU HhAne), a., i, 792. 
dialkylamino- and bromopropyl 
esters (Abbott Laboratories), 
A., i. 336. 

4-amino*2-thiol-, silver derivative 
(Feldt), a., i, 573. 
3:5-dichloro-4-amino-, and 3:5-di- 
nitro-4-nitroamino- (Elion), A , i, 
391. 

2- cbloro-2-iodo-, and its esters, and 
2-iodo-3-amino-, hydflochloride 
(Christie, James, and Kenner), 
T., 1949. 

3- chloro-5-nitro-2-hydroxy- (Davies 
and Rubensikin), T., 2852. 

0 - and m-fluoro-, ethyl esters and 
nitrile of (Swarts), A., ii, 273. 

4- fluoro-2-nitro- (van Hove), A., i, 
318. 

4 ■fluoro-3-Ditro-, and its salts and 
derivatives (Rouche), A., i, 214. 
| 7 -hydroxy-, from decomposition of 
tyrosine (Hirai), A., i, 423. 
2:4-d»hydroxy-, methyl ester (Pacsu), 
A., i, 339. 

di- and ^ri-hyilroxyimidothio- and dU 
and <ri-hydroxythio-derivative8, 
esters of, and their salts (Kauf- 
MANN and Adams), A., i, 931. 
iodo-?n-hydroxy-, and its methyl ester 
(WiNDAUS and Schiele), A., i, 580. 

3- iodo-4-hydroxy-, and 3:6-dModo-4- 
hydroxy-, and their ethyl esters 
and acetyl derivatives (Brbnans 
and Prost), A., i, 1203. 

4- iodo-8-hydroxy-(BKiJKR), A ,i, 216. 
o-nitro-, methyl ester, velocity of 

hydrolysis of (Branch and 
McKittrick), a., ii, 280. 

Benzoic anhydride, velocity of reaction 
of acetamide and (Kremann, Auer, 
Oswald, and Zofp), A., ii, 227. 
velocity of reaction of acetic acid and 
(Kremann and Rosler), A., ii, 227. 
equilibrium of benzamide ani (Krb- 
MANN, Mauermann, and Oswald), 
A., 1, 886* 
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Bemoie-melanio aoid» i?-amino- (Adleb), 
A., i, 1218. 

Benioio-melaniii, |7-ammo« (Adleb), 
A., i, 1218. 

(^-Benioioialphinidoacetio acid (Magid- 
soNand Goebatschov), A., i, 1097. 

Benioin, equilibrium between benz- 
aldehyde and (Anderson and 
Jacobson), A., i, 467. 

Benioina, substituted, preparation of 
(Asahina and Terasaka), A., i, 
1023. 

Bensoinoxiine, as a reagent for copper 
(Fbiol), a., ii, 880. 

Beniomethylamide, 2:2^dtthio-, (Me* 
Clslland and Long well), T., 3314. 

BenionaphthalidotMooarbonic acid, a- 
and iS-tbio-, esters of (Rivier and 
Schalch), a., i, 793. 

Benzonaphthol. See Benzoic acid, fi- 
naphthyl ester. 

Bexuo-S-napht^lamide, thio- (Kindler, 
Burgh ARD, Finndorf, Drhn, Giese, 
and KOrding), A., i, 571. 

Benio-a* and -jS-naphthylmethylamidei 
(v. Biuun and Moldaenke), A., i, 
1194. 

BenBonitrile, condensation of thioacet* 
amide with (Ishikawa), A., i, 926. 

Benzo-iSr.A/3-7sopentenylanilide (Olai* 
SEN, Kremsus, Roth, and Tietze), 
A., i, 1051. 
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j7-Bensylozytriphenylmethane(GoMBERa 
and Bcchler), A., i, 211. 
i^-Benzylozvtripbenylmethyl, and its 
salts and derivatives (Gomberg and 
Buchlbr), Am i, 211. 
o-Benzylphenol (Olaiben), A., i, 1094. 
BenzTl-iS-phenylethylainine, and its salts 
ana derivatives (v. Braun, Blessing, 
and Zobel), A., i, 1089. 
Benzyl-v-pbenylpropylamine, and 
niiroso- (v. Braun, Blessing, and 
Zobel), A., i, 1089. 

Benzylpbospbinic acid, a-hydroxy-, 
esters (Conant, Wallingford, and 
Gandheker), A., i, 498. 
ft^'Benzylpinacolin, and its oxime (Hill, 
Spear, and Laohowicz), A., i, 
789. 

Benzylpiperidinomethylmalonic acid, 

and its salts (Mannich and Ganz), 
A., i, 20. 

a-Benzyl-iS-piperidinopropionic acid, and 
its ethyl ester, hydrochlorides (Man- 
nich and Ganz), A., i, 20. 
iS Benzylpropionic acid semicarbazone 
(Attwood, Stevenson, and Thorpe), 
T., 1762. 

cz5-l-Benzylpyrrolidine-2:5-dicarbozyUe 
acid, ethyl ester, and its salts (v. 
Braun and Seemann), A., i, 1118, 
Benzylsulphoneacetio acid, and its salts 
and derivatives (Lesser and Mshr- 
lander), a., i, 828. 

Benzyltbiobenzanilidez (Rivier and 
Scualch), A., i) 793. 
^-Benzyltbiolacetic acid, and its salts 
and acid chloride, and o-cyano- 
(Lesser and Mehrlandrr), A., 1, 
828. 

Benzyltbiol- 1 -isoamylthiolantbraquin- 
ones (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
938. 

Benzyltbiolanthraquinonesnlpbonic 
aoida, and their sodium salts (Hoff- 
man and Reid), A., i, 933. 
^niyllhioM 'butyltbiolantbraquinonei 
(Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 983. 
Bensylthiol-l-ethyltbiolanthraqninonef 
(Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 938. 
a-Bexuylthiol-27>inetbyloi]tiiaxnio acid 
(Gendblman), a., i, 606. 
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Btiiijlihiol4-tt«thyltUolantbraq«iii- 
OHM (Hoffjiak and Bsin), A., i, 933, 

5- Beni7lt]iiol-4>pbanyliii«thyltriMOle> 
8-hydroxy- (Fromm and Kbhrino)| 
A., i, 869. 

6- B€]iiyltldol-4-phe]iyltriaiol6, 3-hydr- 
oxy- (Fromm and Nshrino), A., i, 
858. 

BanijlthioM-propylthiolanthraquin- 
onet (Hoffman and Kxid), A., i, 
933. 

6- Baniylthioltriatola, 3-hydroxy- 

(Fromm and Nehrino), A., 859. 

7- Beiiiylxanthiiie (Traubs), A,, i, 
1187. 

Beri-bari, cholesterol in (Lawaczeok), 
A., i, 512 ; (Hotta), A., i, 782. 

Beryl from Ishikawa (Utemura), A., 
ii, 692. 

extraction of glucint from (Britton), 

A., ii, 28. 

Beryllia. See Glucinum oxide. 

Betaine, preparation and properties of 
(Retch LER), A., i, 758. 

Betel. See Salicylic acid, /3-naphthyl 
ester. 

Betnlin, and its derivatives (Yester- 
BERO ; Tratjbenbero), a., i, 590. 
and moTfobromo-, and its diacetate 
(Disghendorfer), a., i, 123. 

Betulinio aeid (Traubenbero), A., i, 
690. 

Bettendorfs reagent, replacement of 
(Rupr and Musohiol), A., ii, 335. 

Bile, effect of magnesium sulphate on 
secretion of (Frazer), A., i, 270. 
estimation of acids in (Rosenthal 
and V. Falkenhausen), A., ii, 
667. 

Bile aeide (Wieland), A., i, 41 ; 
(WiELAND and SCHLICHTITNO), A., 
i, 41 ; (Schenok), A., i, 678 ; 
(Wieland and Fukelman), A., i, 
1206; (Wieland, Honold, and 
Pascual Vila), A., i, 1206. 
relation of cholesterol to (Windafs). 
A., i, 922. 

secretion of, in cystinuria (Eppinger), 
A., i, 681. 

estimation of, in duodenal juice 
(Meyer), A., ii, 891. 

Bile pigments (Fischer and Niemann ; 
Fischer and Lot), A., i, 718. 
constitution of (Benary), A., i, 1144. 

Bilirubin, action of diazomethane on 
(KtlsTER and Maag), A., i, 242. 
estimation of, in plasma (Lfcas, 
Dearino, Hoobler, Coe, Jones, 
and Smyth), A., i, 410. 

Bilobanie acid, and its sodium salt and 
derivatives (Wieland and Ffk el- 
man), A., i, 1206. 


Biloidanie aeid, structure of (Wieland 
and Schliohtttko), A., i, 41. 

Binary systems, solidification of (Giua ; 
Bell), A., ii, 611. 
influence of substitution on equilibria 
in (Krbmann, Sutter, Sitte, 
Strzelba, and Dobotzky), A., i, 
45 ; (Kremann, Mauermann, 
MDller, and R58LEr), A , i, 882; 
(Krbmann, Mauermann, and 
Oswald), A., i, 836 ; (Krbmann 
and Mauermann), A., i, 878; 
(Krbmann, HOniosbero, and 
Mauermann), A., i, 908. 

Biological reactions, physico-chemical 
studies on (Hirslh and Kossuth), 
A., i, 440. 

Biology, importance of sequence in 
(Karczao and Haj6s), A., I, 1041. 

Biolnmineseenee (Harvey), A., i, 260. 

Biroh tar, dokozanio acid from (Trauben- 
BERo), A. , i, 298. 

Bird-lime (Nishizawa), A., i, 282. 
Japanese (Yanaoisawa and Taka- 
shima), a., i, 1008. 

Bis-iY-aeetylindaiyl 3-ether (Heller 
and Kohler), A., i, 851. 

Bis-aminodihydrooarbostyrilspiran, and 
its hydrochloride (Radulescu), A., i, 
1240. 

Bis-i8-p-aminophenylethylamine, and its 
salts and derivatives (v. Braun and 
Blessing), A., i, 1280. 

Bis-pen-antbraeenopentbiophen ( Fri ed - 
LANDER and Simon), A., i, 109. 

4:4'-BisasobeBieneformaiBidine (Passe- 
rini). A., i, 64. 

Bisbeniisopyraioljrl (Heller and 
Kohler), A., i, 851. 

Bis-2:5-i>-bromobenzeneaBodi-iodopyrrole 
(Pieroni and Moooi), A., i, 618, 

2:4-Bis(6'-bromo-2'-p*xylylaBo)’a- 
naphthol (Wheeler and Constable), 
A., i, 1027. 

2:4-Bis(6'-bromo*2'-i7-xylylazo)plienol 

(Wheeler and Constable), A., i, 
1027. 

2.*4-Bis(6'-bromo-2'-n-zylylaso)resoroin- 
ol (Wheeler and Oo.nstable), A., i, 
1027. 

Bis-5-ohloroaoetyl-2:4-dimethylpyrryl- 
metbane (Fischer, Weiss, and 
Schubert), A., i, 708. 

Bisdietbylai^otripbeiiylmetbaue, 
2":4"-tfinitro- (Uowney and Lowy), 
A., i, 579. 

'ftia-MiV'-dietbylglyexalonodioxin 
(Biltz and Lemberg), A., i, 958, 

Bif l:2 di-indoyl. See Bis-l:2-indU. 

Blhi-5-dimetbylami]ioaeetyl-2:4-di- 
metbylpyrrrlmeibane (Fischer, 
Wxiss; and Schubert), A., i, 708. 
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2:6-Bitr^'dimili7U]iLitt0fty]7l-)B-b«]ii- 
biithiaiolt dimethiodide (Edok), T., 
2832. 

Bii-8:4-dliii«tb7l-8-etli7lp7nylnieth6ne 

/HTohlorate (Fxsohkb and Schudebt)» 
A., i, 708. 

Bia-Ar:iV^'-dimet]ijl 8 rl 70 xalonodiozi& 

(Biltz and Lemberg), A., i, 059. 

Bif-9:4-dimath7lp7rr7liiietiia]ie, and its 
salts (Fisorbr, Weiss, andSoHUBERT), 
A., i, 703; (Fischer and Schubert), 
A., i, 709. 

Bis- 0 ‘etlioz 7 m 6 th 7 lbexii 7 laxiiiae, and its 
derivatives (v. Braun and Zobel), 
A., i. 1200. 

Bii*2-etli7lbeniothiaioline4:l-spiran 
(Mills, Clark, and Aeschlimann), 
T , 2369. 

BU (4-h7droz7-8-oarbetlioz7-2-matli7l- 
P 7 rr 7 l)dikaton 6 (Fischer and Loy), 
A., i. 719. 

BU-(4’]i7drox7*8oarbetlu>Z7*2-xii6th7l- 
P 7 rr 7 l)xiiethene (Fischer and Loy), 
A., 1 , 719. 

8 : 8 '>Bisl*b 7 drox 7 indol 7 l- 2 : 2 '’dicarb- 
ozplie aeid, and its derivatives 
(Gabriel, Gerhard, and Wolter), 
A.; i, 706. 

a Bii(4-b7drox7-2 xiietb7l-8 isoprop7l* 
pban 7 l)etbane, ^-chloro- (Hiksbbrq), 
A., i, 923. 

BiS’/S-p-bpdrozsrphanplethplamixie, and 
its salts and derivatives (v. Braun 
and Blessing), A., i, 1231. 

Bii-l;2-mdil (Sanna). A., i, 67. 

a- and i 3 -Bis- 8 : 8 '-indol 7 l, and their 
derivatives (Gabriel, Gerhard, and 
Wolter), A., i, 706. 

Bis 8 : 8 ' indol 7 l- 2 -earbozylio aeid and 
its ethyl ester and its iodides 
(Gabriel, Gerhard, and Wolter), 
A., i, 706. 

Bii- 8 : 3 '-indol 7 L 2 : 0'-diearbozplio aeid, 
and its salts and derivatives (Gabriel, 
Gerhard, and Wolter), A., i, 705. 

Bismarek brown hydroferrocyanide 
(CuMMiNG), T., 2469. 

Bis-B-methylbeniotbiaBoline-lil-roiran, 
and its derivatives (Mills, Clark, 
and Arschlimann), T., 2369. 

Bis-(2-meth7l-8-eaTbethoz7P3rrx7l;faran 
(Fischer and Lot), A., i, 719. 

Bis-A^-methylglyozalonodiezin (Biltz 
and Lbmdebo), A., i, 960. 

Bis-JV-metbyl-a-metbyl^ydroindyl- 
methane (v. Braun and Sbrmann), 
A., i, 1242. 

Bis-l-meth7M:2:8:4«tetrah7dro* 
quinolylmethane (v. Braun and See- 
MANN), A., i, 1242. 

Bismuth, crystal structure of (Mc- 
Ksbhak), a., ii, 173. 


Biimuth, electrochemical properties of 
(Grubb and Schweioardt), A., ii| 
467. 

electrode potential of (Smith), A., ii, 
210 ; (Swift), A., ii, 211. 
in the brain (Lemay and Jaloubtre), 
A., i, 1038. 

Bismuth alloys with antimony and zinc, 
electrochemistry of (Kremann, 
Lanobauer, and Rauch), A., ii, 
826. 

with cadmium and lead, electro- 
chemistry of (Kremann and 
Lanobauer), A., ii, 826. 
with lead and tin, crystallography of 
(Bux); A., ii, 419. 

with thallium, conductivity of 
(Gubrtler and Schulze), A. , ii, 772. 
with tin (Bornemann and Siebb), 
A., ii, 169. 

with tin and zinc (Muzaffar), T., 
2341. 

Bismuth salts, conductivity and solu- 
bility of (Smith), A., ii, 210. 
action of dextrose on (Cousin), A., ii, 
772. 

Bismuth perchlorates (Fighter and 
Jenny), A., ii, 246. 
fnchloride, absorption of light by 
(Macbeth and Maxwell), T., 
370. 

hydrolysis of (Jellinek and 

KDhn), a., ii, 772. 
compound of benzamide and 

(Belladen and Astenoo), A., i, 

1010. 

5 it 6 nitrate (Ibnard), A., ii, 328. 
cobaltnitrites (Ooburn), A., ii, 328. 
^roxide, formation of, from sodium 
bismuthate (Corfield and Wood- 
ward), A., ii, 691. 
sodium thiosulphate, preparation of, 
and use iu estimation of potassium 
(Cuisinisr), a., ii, 38. 

Bismuth orgauio eempounds:— 
iodides ot alkaloids (Francois and 
Blanc), A., i, 830. 
thiocyanates, complex (Paciello and 
Foi), A., i, 1076. 

Bismuth detection, esUmatiou, and 
separation:— 

Reinsch test for (Evanb), A., ii, 696, 
876. 

detection of, in urine (Dezani), A., ii, 
342 ; (Qanabsini), A., ii, 439. 
detection of small quantities of, in 
biological liquids (Caills and 
Viel), a., ii, 686. 
estimation of (KOster), A., ii, 93. 
estimation of small quantities of, 
colorimetrically (OuNY and Poirot), 
A., ii, 792. 
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Blimnth deteetion, eitimation, and 
leparation 

estimation of, in urine (Ganassini), 
A., ii, 98. 

estimation of, and separation from 
lead, copper, and cadmium (Luff), 
A., ii, 263. 

BiBmuthamines(youRNAKOR), A., i, 759. 

Bismuthobromoacetio aeid, salts of 
(VouRNAZOs), A., i, 745, 759. 

Bismuthobromobensoio acid, n-propyl- 
amine salt (VouRNAZOS), A., i, 769. 

Bismuthobromoformio acid, methyl- 
amine salt (VouHNAZOs), A., i, 759. 

Bismntboobloroaoetie acid, hydrazine 
salt (VouRNAZos), A., i, 759. 

Bismntboohloropropienio acid, o-tolu- 
idine salt (VouRNAZOs), A., i, 759. 

Bismuthoeitrio acid (Molfs and Por- 
tillo), A., i, 179. 

Bitmutboflnoroacetie acid, aniline salt 
(VOURNAZOS), A. i, 759. 

Bismuthoiodoaoetie acid, othylaraine 
salt (VOURNAZOS), A., i, 759. 

Bismutbolactio acid (Moles and Por- 
tillo), A., i, 179. 

Biimuthotartaric acid (Moles and Por- 
tillo), A., i, 179. 

Bisnapbthaleneozide (Bamberger, 
Baum, and Schlein), A., i, 1142. 

Bis-op-^mitrobensylmalonic acid, eth^l 
ester (RADULhsi u), A., i, 1240. 

Bis-^S-pbenozy-o-etbozypbenyl ethylene 
ether (Kohn and Safrin), A., i, 
659. 

Bi 8 - 7 -pbenoJcy-o-propoxyphenyl ethers 
(Kohn and Safrin), A., i, 560. 

Bisphenyletbylamine, deiivatives of 
(V. Braun and Blessing), A , i, 1230. 

4:4'-Bisl-pbenyl-2-pentadecylpyrasol- 
6-one (Helferich and Koster), A., 
i, 1178. 

Bistbioantbrone sulphides (Heilbron 
and Heaton), T , 183. 

Bistriazobydroxymesitylene (Morgan 
and Davies), T., 235. 

Bistriazomesidine (Morgan and 
Davies), T., 237. 

Bistriazomesitylene (Morgan and 
Davies), T., 233. 

Bistriasonitroxnesitylene (Morgan and 
Davies), T., 235. 

oa-Bistrimetboxypbenyletbane, fi- 
amino-, and its hydrochloride (Hins- 
bero), a., i, 556. 

Biuret, alkyl derivatives of (Biltz and 
Jbltsch), A., i, 1074. 

Bixin, and its isomeiides (Herzig, Fal- 
TI8, Pittnfr, Klein, and Watzing- 
ee), a., i, 477. 

Bleaching powder, stability of (Oohi), 
A., ii, 564. 


Bleaching powder, estimation of, volu- 
metncally (Kolthoff), A.,ii, 249. 
estimation of chlorine in (Oohi), A., 
ii, 678. 

Blende, absorption spectrum and refrac- 
tive index of (Mell), A., ii, 613. 
estimation of fluorine in (Rooha- 
Schmidt and Kruger), A., ii, 782. 

Blood, hydrogen-ion concentration of, 
in carcinoma (Chambers ; Chamb- 
ers, and Kleinschmidt), A., i, 512. 
oxygen -dissociation curve of (Brown 
and Hill), A., i, 898. 
effect of mental work on (Knipping), 
A., i, 602. 

effect of exercise on the circulation of 
(Lunubgaard and M5llbr), A., i, 
502, 623, 727 ; (Barr, Himwich, 
and Green). A., i, 623 ; (Barr and 
Himwioh), a., i, 623, 624. 
eflect of deprivation of water on 
concentration of (Underhill and 
Kapsinow), a., i, 162. 
coagulation of (Siuber and Sano), 
A., i, 410, 411, 1161 ; (Hiruma), 
a., i, 974. 

effect of buffer salts on (Jablons), 
A.,i, 1262. 

effect of pancreatic rennin on (Ep- 
stein and Rosenthal), A., i, 
628. 

injection of peptone to prevent, and 
its effect on gaseous metabolism 
(Kelemen), a., i, 505. 

Blood, solubility of acetylene in 
(Schoen), a , i, 727. 
adienaline in (Asher and Schneider), 
a., i, 410. 

concent! at ion of alcohol in (Miles), 
A., i, 71. 

alkalinity of (GuiLiiAUMiN), A., i, 
164. 

amino-acids in (Marino), A., i, 1036, 
1251. 

amino-acid nitrogen in (Blau), A., i, 
1260. 

effect of coagulation on the amino- 
nitrogen in (Petitjean), A., i, 
1036. 

ammonia content of (Henriques), 
A., i, 1260. 

ammonia in, in nephritis (Russell), 
A., i, 514. 

arsenic in, after injection of salvarsan 
(Fordyck, Rosen, and Myers), 
A., i, 1263. 

bicarbonate content and buffer value 
of (Van Slyke, Hastings, and 
Neill), A., i, 168. 

buffer values of (Doiby, Briggs, 
Raton, and Chambers), A., i, 
164. 
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Blood) calcium content of, during 
pr^ancy (Widdowr), A., i, 602. 
after thyroidectomy (Parhon), A., 
i, 972. 

effect of carbon dioxide in, on respir- 
ation and circulation (Schneider 
and Truesdell), A., i, 1035. 
catalase in (Tsuohihashi), A., i, 
1147 ; (v. Moraczbvski), A., i, 
1251. 

cholesterol in (Tibtz), A., i, 417. 
fat in, in avitaminosis (Collazo and 
Bosch), A., i, 1262. 
gas and electrolyte equilibria in (Van 
Slyke, Hastings, Heid^ilberger, 
and Neill), A., i, 162 ; (Van 
Slyke, Hastings, and Neill), A., 
i, 163; (Van Slyke, Wu, and 
McLean), A., i, 1249. 
analysis of gases in (Straub and 
Gollwitzer-Meier), a., i, 603. 
origin of lipase in (Hiruma), A., i, 
1037. 

lipoids in (Jung and Wolff), A., i, 
504, 624 ; (Epstein and Lande), 
A., i, 624. 

mineral constituents of (Desorez and 
Mbunier), a., i, 409. 
changes in, under the influence of 
morphine (Atkinson and Ets), A., 
i, 1262. 

non-protein nitrogen constituents of 
(Plass), a., i, 875. 
formation of pentose nucleotide in, 
under the action of insulin (Berke- 
ley), A., i, 1259. 

distiibution of phosphates in (Zucker 
and Gutman). A., i, 973. 
phosphorus in (Buell), A., i, 875. 
inorganic phosphorus in serum and 
plasma of (Tolstoi), A., i, 604. 
pigraentsof(FiscHERandScHNELLER), 
A., i, 964. 

proteins of, tryptophan and tyrosine 
content of (Kivotaki), A,, i, 899. 
production of acetaldehyde from 
jiyruvic acid in (Siepp and Beh- 
rens), A., i, 625. 
sugar in (Rosenberg), A., i, 1154. 
distribution of (John), A., i, 973. 
concentration of (Foster), A., i, 
503. 

nature of (Hewitt), A., i, 973. 
relation of sugar to fat in (Olivier 
and Haworth), A., i, 1251. 
lowering of sugar in, by yeast (Winter 
and Smith), A., i, 513. 
effect of adrenaline and insulin on the 
sugar in (Lvman, Nicholls, and 
McCann), A., i, 1035. 
effect of choline on the sugar in 
(Dreskl and Zemmin), A., i, 1035. 


Blood, effect of ergotamine on sumr in 
(Lesser and Zipf), A., i, 1150. 
effect of insulin on sugar concentration 
in (Winter and Smith), A., i, 
727. 

effect of plant extracts on sugar in 
(Colli p), A., i, 728; (Thallinner 
and Perry), A., i, 967. 
polysaccharides in, in diabetes (Win- 
ter and Smith), A., i, 513. 
effect of, on the action of thyroxin 
(Rom bis), A., i, 1251. 
urea in (Marie), A., i, 74. 
concentration of urea in saliva and 
(Schmitz), A., i, 625. 
uric acid in (Weil and Guillaumin), 
A., i, 728 ; (Scheunbrt and v. 
Pelchrzim ; Schmitt-Krahmer), 
A., i, 973. 

of various species, uric acid compound 
in (Newton and Davis), A., i, 165. 
neutrality of (Mellanby and Wood), 
A., i, 165. 

constituents of, of a variety of verte- 
brates (Scheunbrt and v. Pel- 
chrzim), A., i, 978. 
arterial and venous, distribution of 
chlorides in (Doisy and Beckmann), 
A., i, 164. 

capillary, oxygen content of (VbrzXr 
and Keller), A., i, 1250. 
children’s, inorganic phosphorus in 
(Anderson), A., i, 502. 
of marine fish, non-proteiu organic 
constituents in (Denis), A., i, 164. 
foetal and maternal (Howe and 
Givens), A., i, 1036. 
horse’s, influence of daily work on 
(Schbunert and Bartsch), A., i, 
974. 

human, adenine nucleotide in (Jack- 
son), A., i, 1256. 

absorption of carbon dioxide by 
(Peters), A., i, 1249. 
distribution of urea iu (Cohkn), A., 
i, 1037. 

estimation of calcium, magnesium, 
potassium, andsodium iu (Mirkin 
and Druskin), A., ii, 507. 
infant’s, seasonal tide of phosphates in 
(Hess and Lundagen), A., i, 624. 
of the new-born (Lucas, D raring, 
Hoobler, Coe, Jones, and Smyth), 
A., i, 410. 

normal and diabetic, glycolysis in 
(Denis and Giles), A., i, 1262. 
ox, uric acid compound in (Davis, 
Newton, and Benedict; Newton 
and Davis), A., i, 165. 
of pigeons in avitaminosis (March- 
LEWSKi and NowotnOw^na), A., i, 
879. 
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Blood dotootioa and ostimatioa 

detootioQ of (Beccadelli), A., ii, 
271. 

detection of urobilin in (Rodillon), 
A., 100. 

eatimation of acetone and /3-hydroxy- 
butyric acid in (Lublin), A , ii, 
268. 

estimation of alkali of (Greenwalu 
and Lewman), A., ii, 87 ; (Goll- 
witzbb), a., ii, 248; (Sumner, 
Hubbard, and Finker), A., ii, 790. 
estimation of calcium in (de Toni), 
A., ii, 87. 

estimation of carbon monoxide in 
(Sayers, Yant, and Jones), A., ii, 
789. 

estimation of catalase in (Okey), A., 
ii, 612. 

estimation of chlorides in (Green- 
WALD and Gross), A., ii, 88. 
micro-estimation of chlorine in 
(IvBiisEN and Schierbeck ; Iver- 
sen), a., ii, 176. 

estimation of choline in (Sharpe), A., 
ii, 444. 

estimation of dextrose and lactose in 
(Tuallinner and Perry), A., ii, 
440. 

estimation of diastase in (Fyfe), A., ii, 
892. 

estimation of ethyl ether in (Hag- 
gard), A., ii, 843. 

estimation of fibrinogen in (Howe ; 

RuszNYiK and BakAt), A., ii, 890. 
estimation of iron in (FoNTis and 
Thivolle), a., ii, 683. 
estimation of iron and haemoglobin in, 
colorimetrically (Wong), A., ii, 435. 
estimation of lactic acid in (Macleod 
and Armour), A., ii, 668. 
estimation of lipoids in (Lemeland), 
A., ii, 347. 

estimation of non-jirotein nitrogen in 
(Cristol and Nikolitch), A., ii, 
663. 

estimation of phenols in (Rakestraw), 
A., ii, 637. 

estimation of total phosphoric acid in 
(QRorB), A., ii, 665. 
estimation of salvarsan in, colori- 
metiically (Rolls and Youmans), 
A., ii, 800. 

estimation of sodium in (Richter- 
Quittner), A., ii, 266. 
estimation of sugars in (TIagedorn 
and Jensen), A., ii, 265 440; 
(Rosenthal), A., ii, 265 ; (Cal< 
vert), A., ii, 346; (DenigIw), A., 
ii, 661. 

estimation of tyrosine in (Haas ; 
Haas and Trautmann), A., ii, 443. 


Blood deteetlon and oatimation: — 
estimation of urea in (Booos and Mo- 
Ellroy), a., ii, 448; (Behrb), 
A., ii, 666. 

estimation of uric acid in (SXohkovska 
and Zalbsk i ; Brown and Raiziss ; 
Rogers), A., ii, 510. 

Blood-corpufolea, influence of a-rays on 
(Straub and Gollwitzer-Mbier), 
A., i, 603. 

adsorption of protein degradation 
produota by (Sbarsky), A., i, 411, 
1252 ; (Sbarsky and Michlin), A., 
i, 1262. 

white, glycogen in (Habbrlandt), A. , 
i, 411. 

red, distribution of heemoglobin in 
(Gobter), a., i, 876. 
swelling and hmmolysis of (Goll- 
wjtzer-Meier), a., i, 974. 
ionic exchange between phosphate 
buffer mixtures and (Kbobiz), A., 
i, 503. 

Blood pigments, fission products of 
(Fischer and Schubert), A., i, 707. 

Blood plasma, fatty acids of (Bloor), 
A., i, 1260. 

alkali reserve of, in avitaminosis 
(Collazo), A., i, 1160. 
in nephritis (Marrack), A., 1, 732. 
estimation of proteins in (RusznyAk), 
A., ii, 891. 

Blood-serum, constituents of, in nephritis 
(Denis and Hobson), A., i, 514. 
viscosity of, in ratio to the albumin - 
globulin ratio (Neusohlusz and 
Tmellbs), a., i, 1252. 
effect of formaldehyde on (Henley), 
A., i, 1253. 

decomposition of gly< ogen by (Fuchs 
and IIet^nyi), A., i, 625. 
effect of, on hmmolysis (Ponder), 
A., i, 975. 

antipeptic action of(SroLz), A., i, 1263. 
ooncentration of )>ho8phorus and 
calcium in (Kramer and How- 
land), A., i, 71. 

changes in the sugar content of 
(Stabiak), a., i, 1161. 
maternal and foetal, constituents of 
(Bogert and Plash), A., i, 974 ; 
(Plass and Tompkins), A., i, 976. 
estimation of calcium salts in 
(Kramer, Tisdall, and How- 
land), A., i, 412. 

estimation of uric acid in (Chan- 
traine), a., ii, 270. 

Blowpipe, oxy-acetylene, use of, in 
spectral analysis (dk Gramont), A., 
if. 429. 

Body fluids, physico-chemical investig- 
ation of (RuBZNYiK), A., i, 1148. 
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Body weight, inflaenoe of cell salts on 
(Asada), a., i, 1152. 

Boiling point* determination of (Bbro- 
8TROM). A., ii, 56. 
by distillation from test tubes 
(Bolptrbv), a., ii, 293. 
of double salts in solution (Bourion 
and Bouyer), A., ii, 57. 
determination of elevation of (Jabl- 
CZTN8KI and Kon), T., 2968. 
rolatiombetween melting point, critical 
temperature, and (van Aubel), A., 
ii, 125. 

Boiling point apparatus, Beckmann’s, 
outer jacket for (Spencer), A., ii, 215. 

BoUius edalUy urease of (Gorib and 
Costy), a., i, 405. 

Boletus SatancLS, constituents of (Bard 
and Zellner), A., i, 987. 

Bone, influence of diet on the growth of 
(Shipley ; Hows), A., i, 269. 

Bone ash, analysis of, in war osteopathy 
(Loll), A., i, 614. 

Borax. See Sodium borate. 

Boric acid. See under Boron. 

Borneol, action of light on acetone and 
(SoAGLiARiNi and Saladini), A., i, 
588.* 

/-Bomylaoetio acid, and its barium salt 
(Komatsu and Fujii), A., i, 234. 

isoBomylacetio acid, esters (Komatsu 
and ¥VJU)p A., i, 234. 

Bornylene, action of hypochlorous acid 
on (Henderson and Mair), T., 
1155. 

chlorohydrin, and its derivatives 
(Henderson and Mair), T., 1157. 

Boron, atomic weight of (Stock and 
Kuss), A., ii, 157, 856; (HOkig- 
RCHMiDT and Birckenbach), a., ii, 
559. 

valency of (Boeseren), A., ii, 406. 
occurrence of, in animal organs (Mos- 
OATi), A., i, 878. 

-Y-ray spectra of (McLennan and 
Clark), A., ii, 51. 

cementation with (Parravano and 
Mazzeiti), a., ii, 248. 

Boron ^nbromide and trichloride, pre- 
paration of, pure (Stock and Kush), 
A., ii, 560. 

chloride, preparation of (Mazzetti 
and DR Carli), A., ii, 67. 
trifluoride, cryo8cof»y of solutions of 
(German N and Olsaveland), A., 
ii, 24. 

hydriiles (Huggins), A., ii, 67 ; 

(Stock and Kuss), A., ii, 408. 
trioxide, effect of, on the properties 
of borosilicato glass (Dimbleby, 
Hodkin, Parkin, and Turner; 
English and Turner), A., ii, 410. 


Boron trioxide, estimation of, in glass 
(Dimbleby and Turner), A., ii, 
482. 

Boric acid, phosphorescent (Tisde 
and Bagoss), A., ii, 288. 
compounds of, With organic sub- 
stances containing more than ono 
hydroxyl group (Hermans), A., 
i, 557. 

effect of hydroxy-derivatives of' 
anthraquiuone and naphthalene 
on electrical conductivity of (B6- 
ESEKBN, Anema, and Brevet), 
A., i, 210. 

and borates, effect of, on .plant 
growth (Wakington), A.,i, 1274. 
estimation of, by the Hdnig-Spitz 
method (Rath), A., ii, 697. 
estimation of, volumetricaUy, in 
presence of phosphoric acid 
(Kolthoff), a., ii, 38. 
Perborates (Menzel), A., ii, 756. 
constitution of (Le Blanc and Zell- 
mann), a., ii, 415. 

Boron organic compounds : — 
phenyl and p-tolyl difluorides 
(Krause), A., i, 1034. 

Boroiilioates, effect of boric oxide on the 
properties of, in glass (Dimbleby, 
Hodkin, Parkin, and Turner ; 
English and Turner), A., ii, 410. 

Bomellia serraUt^ oil from gum-oleo- 
resin of (Simonsen), A., i, 698. 

Botrytis cinerea, action of ultra-violet 
light on alcoholic fermentation by 
(de Fazi), a., i, 634. 

Botulinui toxin (Schubel), A., i, 516. 

Boumonite, spectrophoto-electrical sen- 
sitivity of (Coblentz and Eckford), 
A., ii, 206. 

Brain, composition of the grey and white 
matter of (Lbnz ; Slovtzov and 
Georgievskaja), A., i, 627. 
autolysis of the grey matter of (Geor- 
gievskaja), A., i, 628. 
cephalin and lecithin, fatty acids of 
(Levene and Rolf), A., i, 11. 
retention of bismuth by the (Lem AY 
and Jaloustrb), A., i, 1088. 

Bramble. See Ruhits friUicosus, 

Brandy, detection of ethyl phthalate in 
(Eilles), a., ii, 796. 

Brass, estimation of copjper in, iodo- 
metrioally (Batta anti Lathiers), 
a., ii, 41. 

Brasiidio acid, and its anhydride 
(Holde and Zadek), A., i, 1058. 

Brassylic acid, derivatives of (Holds 
and Zadek), A., i, 1058. 

Braun’s law, experimental proof of 
(Gohen, Ishikawa, and Moesteld), 
A., ii, 537. 
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Broeliantite) in Katanga (Schoef), A., 
ii, 869. 

Brornal) fusion, viscosity, and density of 
the system, water and (Efbemoy), 
A., i, 537. 

Bromination (Rosenmund, Kuhnhenn, 
and Lesch), A., i, 1095. 
of aliphatic acids (Shaw), T., 2233. 
of carbonyl compounds (Ward), T., 
2207. 

of organic compounds (Krause), A., i, 
891. 

Bromine, atomic weight of (Moles and 
Clavbra), a., ii, 149. 
ionisation potential of (Notes), A., ii, 
456. 

cryoscopy of solutions in (Fink el- 
stein), A., ii, 634. 

interaction of, with acetic anhydride 
(Orton, Watson, and Bayliss), 
T., 3081. 

action of, on ammrnium salts (Simp- 
son), A., ii, 684. 

reaction of ethylene with (Norrish), 
T., 3006 ; (Stewart and Edlund), 
A., ii, 304. 

action of, on hydrocarbons (Merfsh- 
kowsky), a., i, 627. 
action of, on phony Ihydrazones (Hum- 
phries, Bloom, and Evans), T, , 1 7 66. 
Hydrobromic acid, ionising potential 
of (Mackay), a., ii, 821. 
preparation of an aqueous solution 
of, of constant boiling point 
(Druck), a., ii, 65. 
boiling and condensation curves of 
mixtures of water and (CarriI^re 
and Ckrveau), A., ii, 555. 
composition of the vapour in equili- 
brium with aqueous solutions of 
(Vkevski, Zavaricki, and 
ScHAKLOv), A., ii, 739. 
catalytic decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide by solutions containing 
(Livingston and Bray), A., ii, 
747. 

Bromides, detection of, in presence of 
thiocyanates (Spacu), A., ii, 34. 
Bromic acid, stability of, in boiling 
solutions (Smith), A., ii, 604. 
oxidation of arsenioua acid by 
(Chodkowski), a., ii, 839. 
action of, on mercuric salts (Smith). 
A., ii, 673. 

use of, in volumetric analysis 
(Smith), A., ii, 604, 673. 
detection of, in mixtures of 
halogenates (Dimitrov), A., ii, 
660. 

estimation of, electroraetrically, 
with titanoua sulphate (Hendrix- 
SON, A., ii, 781. 


Bromine 

Bromic acid, estimation of, in ferrio 
iron (Smith), A., ii, 650. 

Bromine detection and eitimation 
detection of (Dimitrov), A., ii, 649. 
detection of, in silver halides 
(Sohmalfubs), a., ii, 248. 
estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Heslinoa), a., ii, 782. 

Bromine numbers, estimation of 
(Becker), A., ii, 886. 

Bromopentammineeobalti-salts. See 
under Cobalt. 

Bromopicrin, preparation and reactions 
of (Hunter), T., 543. 

Bronse, estimation of copper in, iodo- 
metrically (Batta and Lathiers), 
A., ii, 41. 

Brucinesulphonie acids, isomeric, re- 
actions of (Leuchs and Zander), 
A., i, 869. 

Bmcinolic acid, esters of (Leuchs and 
Gladkorn), a., i, 942. 

Bmcinonic acid, and its derivatives 
(Leuchs and Gladkorn), A., i, 942. 

Brngnatellite, from Monte Kamazzo 
(Artini), a., ii, 246. 

Buchu-camphor, and its derivatives 
(Asauina and Kwada), A., i, 474. 
oxidation products of (Cusmano), 
A., i, 587. 

reduction of (Cusmano and Boc- 
cucci), A., i, 1214. 

Buffer solutions (Simon), A., i, 12. 

phosphate, ionic excliange between 
blood-corpuscles and (Kroetz), 
A., i, 503. 

phosphates and tartrates as (Simon 
and Zivy), A., ii, 175, 
estimation of the value of (Leh- 
mann), A., i, 266. 
systems of blood (Van Slyke, 
Hastings, and Neill), A., i, 163 ; 
(Doiry, Briggs, Eaton, and 
Chambers), A., i, 164. 

Butadienes, ^c^mchloro-, isomeric 
(Kaufler), a., i, 1170. 

AaY-Bntadiene-aa38-tetraoarbozylic 
acid, ethyl ester (Ben ary and 
Schinkopf), a., i, 179. 

Butane, a8-(fibromo-, preparation of 
(Marvel and Tanenbaum), A., 
i, 2. 

ttiSy-^nbromo- (Delaby), A., i, 289. 
a^fiB’tetrahromo- (Demjanov and 
Dojarenko), a., i, 1193. 
a5-dihalogen derivatives, synthesis of 
(Marvel and Tanenbaum ; v. 
Braun and Lemks), A., i, 2. 

isoButaue, ao/By- and a$y1S»teirahromo^, 
and its derivatives, and A^xabromo* 
(Msreshkowsrt), a., i, 528. 
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Batana-oS-dioarboarylio-iSHMsetb aoM 
(Fabmbb), 8829. 

Bntano-a8-diearbox7lio-7-aoetio acid, 
/3-hydroxy-, lactone (Fabmeb), T., 
8337. 

Butane-aS-dioarboxylio-B-xaalonio aeid, 

ethyl ester (Fabmeb), T., 3329. 

Butane-oaSS-tetraoarboxylio acid, 
ai88-^nbromo-, ethyl ester (Benaby 
and ScHiNKOPF), A., i, 179. 

Butanetbiol, eh loro- (DELftpiNE and 
EsOUEN BREN NEE), A., 1, 743. 

Butane-aiSy-triol, ^ribenzoate and epi- 
biomohydrin (Delaby), A., i, 289. 

Bntan-Y'Ol, afi-dihromo- (Delabv), A., 
i, 289. 

A/3-Biitane, a8-dibromo-, action of tri- 
xnethylamine on (v, Braun and 
Lemke), a., i, 5. 
thiocyanate derivatives of (v. Braun 
and Lemke), A., i, 6. 

Aa-Batene-oaSS-tetracarboxyUe acid, 
ethyl ester, and its lead salt and 
derivatives (Bknary and Scjiinkopf), 
A., i, 179. 

Bntenonitriles (Bruylants), A., i, 762. 

A^-Batenyl thiocyanate (v. Braun and 
SCHIRMACHER), A., i, 287. 

0 - and ^-A^-Bntenylanlioles (v. Braun 
and ScHiRMAcnxR, A., i, 286. 
ButcnylhexiEene (v. Braun and 
Sohirmaoher), a., i, 286. 

Ay-Bntenyldiethylaxninc, and its salts 
(G. M. and R. Robinson), T., 540. 

A^-Bntenylhomooholine (v. Braun and 
SrHlRMACHBR), A., i, 287. 

2-A^<Biitenyl-a-naphthol, and the 
methyl ether (v. Braun and 
ScmRMACUBR), A., i, 286. 

A^-Butenylxloreodeine, and its salts (v. 
Braun and Sohirmaoher), A., i, 287. 

o-A^-Butenylphenol (v. Braun and 
SciURMACHER), A., i, 286. 

B-7i-aud iso- Bntoxybcniylacetopbenones, 
a-bromo- (Dufbaisse and GArald), 
A., i, 114. 

l*7i-Bntoxymcthyhiiperldine (G. M. and 
R. Robinson), T., 537, 

Butyl hypochlorites (CiiATrAWAY and 
Bacreberg), T., 3001. 

n-Butyl series, studies in the (Morgan 
and Hiokin bottom), T., 97. 

^eri.-Butylacetylene. See 58- Dime thy 1- 
A/3-pentinene. 

taoButyl alcohol, mutual solubility of 
water and ( Verschaffelt), A., ii^ 61 7. 

-Butyl alcohol, <nchloro-, nitro- 
benzoate (Aldbioh), A., i, 924. 

^ 0 r/.-Butylailene. See 55-Diraethy]- 
Aa/3- pentad iene. 

n-Butylamixes, toxicity of (Hanzlik), 
A., i, 419. 


B-n-Bntylanthraoene, and its picrate 
(SiEOLiTZ and MarxJ, A., 1, 918. 

n-Butylarsino dichloride aud oxide 
(Tiffeneau), a., i, 766. 

Ti-Butylarsinio acid (Tiffeneau), A., 
i, 766. 

Butyltsobutylbarbiturio acid (Som- 
maiee), a., i, 387. 

i^-n-Butylcarbazole, 8-nitro- (Stevens 
and Tucker), T., 2144. 

n-Butylcarbimide (Kaufmann and 
Adams), A., i, 931. 

n-Butylcatechin tetramethyl ether 
(Drumm), a., i, 1221. 

9-n-Butyl-9:10-dihydroanfhracen6 
(SiEGLiTZ and Marx), A., i, 913. 

Butylene, action of selenium oxychloride 
on (Frick), A., i, 890. 

Aa-Butylene, a/S-^iaminO', dibenzoyl de- 
rivative (Win dacs and IjANGENBECk), 
A., i, 147. 

?t-Butylene-/57-di-p tolyldmitrosodi- 
amines, and their derivativts (Mor- 
gan and Hiokinboitom), T., 101. 

3-uoButylglutario acid, preparation and 
derivatives of (Curtis, Day, and 
KiMMiNb), T., 3136. 

Butylene glycol, formation of, by 
bacterial fermentation of calcium 
lactate (Lemoigne), A., i, 1267. 
formation of, by fermentation of 
dextrose (Lemoigne), A., i, 1041. 

Butylglycerol aud its triacetate (De- 
laby), a., i, 85. 

Butylheptylmalonio acid, and its ethyl 
ester (Levkne and Taylor), A., i, 82. 

n-Bntylmlonio acid, wopiopyl ester 
(Shonle and Moment), A., i, 249. 

sec,- and t>(7'Butylmalonic aci^, ethyl 
esters (Shonle and Moment), A., i, 
249. 

a-Butylnonoio acid and its ethyl ester 
(Levene aud Taylor), A., i, 82. 

/9-Butylnonyl alcohol (Levene and 
Taylor), A., i, 82. 

B-Butylnonyl iodide (Levene and Tay- 
lor), A., i, 82. 

isoButylphosphinio acid, a-hydroxy-, 
diphenyl ester (Con ant, Walling- 
ford, and Gandiibker), A., i, 498. 

4 uoButylpiperidine, 3:5-dtcyano.2:6-(ff- 
hydroxy- (Curtis, Day, and Kim- 
mins), T., 3186. 

l-Butylsnlphoneanthraqninone-b* 
sulphonic acid, sodium salt (Hoff- 
man and Reid), A., i, 934. 

Butylthiolanthraquinone-l-isoamyl- 
Bulphones (Hoffman and Reid), A., 
i, 933. 

Bntylthiolanthraqninone-l-hntyl- 
snlphones (Hoffman and Reid), A., 
i, 983. 
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BntylthioUnthrftqiiittoite-l-etlijl- / 
falphonM (Hoffman and Reid), A., 
i, 938. 

Batflthiolaiitliraqaiaonelmeihyl' 
•nlphonet (Hoffman and Reid), A., 
988. 

Butylthiolanthraqninone-l-mpyl- 
itdphonei (Hoffman and Reid), A., 
i, 983. 

1 -But jltUoliiopropylthiolanthra- 
qninonet (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
938. 

n-Bntylc^itbionrethane (v. Braun and 
Enoelbektz), a., i, 894. 

BntylvinyloarbinoL See AoJleptene- 
7-0I. 

MoButyraldaiine, catalytic reduction of 
(Taikale), a., i, 647. 

Bntyramide, a-ohloro- (de BoosERit), 
A., i, 311. 

MoButyranilide, bromo- (Staudinoer 
and Sohneider), A., i, 465. 

Batyranilide-a-tnlphonio aoid, aniline 
salt (Backer and de Boer), A., i, 586. 

Butjrrie aeid, iS-amino-, hydrochloride, 
ethyl ester (Bruylants), A., i, 763. 
7-amino-, synthesis of (Curtius and 
Hbchtenberg), A,, i, 1069. 
7-amino-i5-hydroxy-, and its copper 
salt and betaine chloroauiate 
(Tomxta), a., i, 190. 
synthesis of, and its deriyatives 
(Berqman), a., i, 660. 
ay-dicliloro-, methyl ester (Bruylants 
and Stabsens), A., i, 213. 
77-dichloro-oi8-dibromo-, and its de- 
riyatives (y. Auwbrs and Wisse- 
baoh), a., i, 296. 

7 -cyano-i3-hydroxy-, ethyl ester (Les- 
PIEAU), A., i, 751. 

/3-hydroxy-, Urination of, by Bacillus 
subtilis (Lemoione), a., i, 881. 
p-bromophenacyl ester (v. Auwers, 
Meissner, Seydel, and WissE- 
BACH), A., i, 747. 

estimation of (Guillaumin), A., ii, 
663. 

estimation of, in blood and urine 
(Lublin), A., ii, 268. 

7-Butyrio acid, 777-frichloro-/5- 
hydroxy-, resolution of (McKenzie 
and Plenderleith), T., 1092. 

Butyronitrile, action of magnesium 
ethyl bromide on (Babrts), A., i, 
191. 

BtttyronitrUe, /3-mo7to- and ay-di-amino- 
and their deiiyatives (Bruylants), 
A., 1, 762. 

1-Bn^phenone, 8 :5-dibromo-2: 4-di- 
hydroxy-, and its phenylhydrazone, 
and 2:4-dihydroxypheDylhydrazone 
(Gnaoy), a., i, 467. 


Bntyro-jp-talnidida-a-tiilplioaie Mid 
salts (Hacker and de Boer), A., 1, 
586. 

Butyryl chloride, ay-dichloro- (Brut- 
lants and Stassens), A., i, 218. 

a-BntyrylbntyroRitrile, and its semi- 
carbazone (Baerts), A., i, 191. 

Bntyrylehlorsamides (Roberts), T., 
2781. 

Bynin, identity of hordein and (LUers), 
A., i, 898. 

C. 

Cabbage, carbohydrate from leaves of 
(Buston and Sorryvkr), A., i, 1062. 

Oaeao butter, identification and purity 
of (Maranob), a., ii, 664. 
detection of adulterants in (Pichard), 
A., ii, 887. 

Cacodyl carbide (Wibland and Wesche), 
A., i, 499. 

Caeodylie aeid, preparation of (Quinot), 
A., i, 192. 

bismuth salt (Claussmann), A., i, 
548. 

Oaootheline, derivatives of (Leuchs and 
Hempel), a., i, 941. 

Cactus alkaloids (Spath), A., i, 479. 

Ca^verinein pancreatic glands (Semeno- 
virscH), A., i, 628. 

Cadets* oU, oxidation of (Guinot), A., i, 
192. 

Cadmium, spectrum of (CatalIn), A., 
ii, 710. 

effect of metallic coatings on the 
spectrum of (Janicki and Lau), 
A., ii, 669. 

free path of electrons in the vapour of 
(Minkowski), A., ii, 821. 
atomic heat of (Rodbbush), A., ii, 532. 
heat of vaporisation of (Fooler and 
Rodbbush), A., ii, 738. 
vapour pressure of, and its alloys with 
zinc (Eqbrton and Raleigh), T., 
8024. 

density of (Egerton and Lee), A., ii, 
462. 

electrolytic, action of colloidal gelatin 
on the properties of (Mxlliau), A., 
ii, 878. 

Cadmium alloys with bismuth and lead, 
electiochemistry of (Kremann and 
Langbauer), a., ii, 826. 
with lead and mercury, potential of 
(Kremann, Prammer, and Helly), 
A., ii, 825. 

with mercury, electromotive force of 
(Schulze), A., ii, 607. 
with mercury and tin, potential of 
( Kremann, Prammer, and Helly), 
A , ii, 825. 
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Cftdmiiua iUofi with silver, electro- 
motive force of (SOHRBINXB, 
SiMONSSK, and Krao), A., ii, 8. 
with thallium (Di Capua), A., ii, 
418. 

Cadmium salts, compounds of, with 
beoaamide (Bklladek and As- 
TENOO), A., i, 1010. 
reaction of hydrogen on solutions of 
(Ipatibv and Starynkevitsch), 
A., ii, 689. 

CadBiinm cobaltinitrite (Ooburk), A., ii, 
828. 

oxide, crystal structure of (Dayby 
and Hoffman), A., ii, 27. 
decomposition tensions of mixtures 
of sodium hydroxide and (Bolla 
and Salani), A., ii, 54. 
phosphide (Brukl), A., ii, 75. 
sulphide, and estimation of the metal 
(Eoerton and Ralbioh), T., 3019. 

Cadmium org^o compounds 
tetra-aqnodibenzylamine ammonium 
sulphate (Spaou and Ripan), A., i, 
833. 

Cadmium detection, estimation, and 
separation : — 

detection of (Spacu), A., ii, 879. 
estimation of (Cernatesco), A., ii, 
184. 

estimation of, electroroetrically, in 
presence of zinc (MOlisr), A., ii, 
879. 

separation of, from copper (Wenoer 
and Durst), A., ii, 581. 
separation of zinc and, electrolytically 
(Salani), A., ii, 508b 

CsDsium, absorption and fluorescence 
spectra of (McLennan and Aikslie), 
A , ii, 357. 

thermionic effects of the vapour of, in 
a vacuum tube (Langmuir and 
Kinodon), a., ii, 867, 

Cmsium chloride, crystal structure of 
(Davey and Wick), A., ii, 26. 
silver gold chloride (Wells), A., ii, 
32. 

chlorite (Levi and Cipollone), A., ii, 
492. 

hydrogen sulphate (Dunnicliff), T,, 
788. 

Cai&ine, equilibrium of antipyrine,water, 
and (Krbmann and Janetzry), A., 
i, 949. 

atiuoferritrithiocyanate (Scaoliarini 
and Tartarini), A., i, 547. 

Calabar bean, alkaloids of (Max and 
Michel Polonovski), A., i, 940. 

Oalciothcmsonlte, from Franklin, New 
Jersey (Gordon), A., ii, 647. 

Calcita, formation of (Copisarow), T., 
798. 


Caleitc, reflection of Rontgen rays from 
planes of (Mauquin), A., ii, 417. 

Calcium, spectrum of (OatalXn), A., ii, 
710. 

positive-ray analysis of (Dempster), 
A., ii, 413, 805. 

effect of diet on excretion of (Sjol- 
lema), a., i, 511. 
metabolism of. See Metabolism, 
in blood serum in rickets (Howland 
and Kramer), A., i, 418. 
in human serum, after injection of 
calcium salts (Sisburq and Kess- 
ler), A., i, 504. 

Calcium comMunds in blood during 
pregnancy (Widdows), A., i, 502. 

Calcium salts, assimilation of (Hunt, 
Winter, and Miller), A., i, 728 ; 
(Hunt and Winter), A., i, 1271. 
action of, on milk coagulation (Ron A 
and 6 ABBE). A., i, 404. 
balance of (Sindler), A., i, 976. 
distribution of, in plasma and cells 
(Cruickshank), a*, i, 515. 
in blood coagulation (Stubsr and 
Sano), a., 1, 411. 

in blood-serum (Kramer and How- 
land), A., i, 71. 

in cats (Heubner and Rona), A., i, 
415. 

metabolism of. See Metabolism, 
pharmacology of (Rossnmann), A., i, 
983. 

Calcium amide, heat of formation of 
(Guntz and Benoit), A., ii, 788. 
carbonate, heteromorphism of (Copi- 
sarow), T., 785. 

solubility and hydrolysis of (Askew), 
A., ii, 763. 

hexahydrate (Mackenzie), T., 2409. 
use of, in nitrogen fixation (Gainey), 
A., i, 881. 

use of, in volumetric analysis 
(Kordss), a., ii, 873. 
carbonate and sulphate, electrometric 
titration of mixtures of carbon 
dioxide and (Shipley and Me- 
Haffie), a., ii, 649. 
hydrogen carbonate, equilibrium of 
formation of (Shipley and Mo- 
Haffib), a., ii, 655. 
chloride, equilibria in the system, 
magnesium chloride, potassium 
chloride, water, and (les and 
Eoerton). T., 706, 
chloride and nitrate, equilibrium of 
potassium chloride and nitrate, 
water, and (Barbaudy), A., ii, 621. 
hydroxide, neutralisation of phosphoiio 
acid by (Wendt and Claeke), A., 

iodide (Mizutani), A., ii, 417* 
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€aleinm» oxide, crystal structure of 
(Davky and Hoffmak), A., ii, 
27. 

action of water on (Koulschuti er 
and Fbitknecht), A., ii, 482. 
equilibrium of carbon dioxide with 
(Smyth and Adams), A., ii, 490. 
phosphate, assimilation of, % plants 
(Brioux), a., i, 79. 
analysis of (Nakasero), A., ii, 656. 
phosphates, preparation of phosphorus 
trichloride from (Budnikov and 
Shilov), A., ii, 763. 

Trloaloium phosphate (Luce), A., ii, 
820. 

Calcium sulphate, heteromorphism of 
(CoiMHAROw), T., 796. 
dissociation of (Budnikov and 
Syrkin), a., ii, 72. 
sttljdiide, structure of (Holgersson), 

a., ii, 821. 

action of red and infra-red radiation 
on photoluminescence of (Curie), 
A., ii, 812. 

action of sulphur dioxide on 
(Wohler, Martin, and 
Schmidt), A,, ii, 852. 
thiosulphate hexahydrate, symmetry 
of (Astbury), a., ii, 636. 

Calcium organic compounds - 
cyaiiamide, decomposition and form- 
ation of (Ehrlich), A., i, 809. 
estimation of (Nanussi), A., ii, 
443, 

Calcium estimation 

estimation of (Willstatter and 
Waldschmidt-Leitz), a., ii, 258, 
estimation of, colorimetrically (Gr^- 
GOiRE, Oarfiaux, Larose, aud 
Sola), A., ii, 339, 

estimation of, microchemically 
(Bluhdorn and Genck), A., ii, 
839. 

estimation of. nephelometrically 
(Rona and Kleinmann), A., ii, 
488. 

estimation of, oxidimetrically (Gross- 
feld), a., ii, 183. 

estimation of, volumetrically (Vf rt- 
heim and van Bers), A., ii, 257. 
estimation of, volumetrically, in 
presence of phosphoric acid (Gross- 
feld), a., ii, 438. 

estimation of, in blood (de Toni), A., 
ii, 87. 

estimation of, in blood serum (Kramer, 
Tisdall, and Howland), A., i, 
411 ; (Tisdall), A., ii, 666. 
estimation of, in human blood(MiRKiN 
and Dhuskin), A., ii, 507. 
estimation of, in plasma (Hirth), A., 
ii, 698. 


Calorific value of carlion compounds 
(Konovalov), T., 2184. 
of fuels and other organic substances 
(Konovalov), A., ii, 217. 

Calorimeter, bomb, electric fuse for 
(Zolotarev), A., ii, 612. 
water value of(MoUREU,DuFRAi88E, 
and Landrieu), A., ii, 685. 
micro-bomb (PADOAandPoiiESTi), A., 
ii, 737. 

Calorimetry (Vbrkadb), A., ii, 217 ; 
(Verkade andOoops), A., ii, 294. 

Camellia theifera^ quercitrin in the 
leaves of (Deuss), A., i, 1046. 

Camphaue, bromonitro- (Ginninos and 
Noyes), A., i, 47. 

Camphene, preparation of (Parissllb), 
A., i, 813. 

bromination of (LiPP), A., i, 1105. 

d‘ and /-Camphene (Komatsu and 
Nakai), a., 1. 286. 

Campholio acid, transformation of, to 
camphor (Rupe and Sulger), A., i, 
478. 

Camphor, formation of, from campholic 
acid (Kufe and Sulger), A., i, 
473. 

and its derivatives, absorption spectra 
of (Purvis), T., 2515. 
compounds of nitrogen peroxide and 
(Pascal and Garnier), A., i, 845. 
mixtures of nitrophenols with 
(Efremov), A., i, 1104. 
derivatives, ultra-violet absorption 
spectra of (Haller and Lucas), 
A., ii, 106. 

hydrogenation of ethylenic derivatives 
of (DitrRiE), A., i, 1213. 
homologues of (Nametkin ; Namet- 
KIN and SciiLESiNGEB), A. , i, 690. 
physiological action of <i-, /-, and in- 
forms of (Joachimoolu and 
Moslek), A., i, 986. 
and its derivatives, action of, on 
smooth muscle (Dohrn), A., i, 632. 

Camphor, dfi- and dir-dibromo* ( Burgess 
and Lowry), T., 1867. 
10-chloro-10;10-dinitro-dcrivatives 
(Wedekind, ScHBNK,andSTi&ssER), 
A., i, 847. 

Camphor oil, constituents of (Rochus- 
sbn), a., i, 1105. 

Camphor eeries (Komatsu), A., i, 234 ; 
(Komatsu and Yamaguchi), A., i, 
1022. 

Camphoraoetio acid (Haller and Pal* 
fray), a., i, 578. 

Camphor-jSdiethylaminoethylamidio 
acid (Wedekind and STfissER), A., i, 
8,09. 

Camphor-jS-diethvlattii&oethylimide, 

hydrochloride (v. Axter), A., i, 809. 
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Cftmpliorimide, deriyativesof (v. Axtisr), 
A., 809. 

Camphorindole (Kuroda), A., i, 603. 

Camphor-iS-mathylamiiioethplimide (v. 
Axtsr), a., i, 809. 

(Z'Camplioroxiae« reduotion of (Ko- 
matsu and Yamaouchi), A., i, 235, 
1022. 

Camphorphenylhydrasone, isomeride of 
(Kuroiia), A., i, 603. 

Camphorqainone, absorption and rota- 
tion dispersion of (Wedenxewa), 
A., ii, 716. 

Camphorsnlphonio acid, Keychler’s, con- 
stitution of (Wedekind, Schenk, and 
Stussek), a., i, 346. 

S-Camphylrhodanine (Gendelman), A., 
i. 606. 

Campliylrhodanine-2-indol6indlgo. See 
2-Iiu)oxylidene 8-campbylrhodanine. 

Cancer. See Carcinoma. 

Cantaloupe. See Giicumis melo. 

Cantharidin, constitution of (Ooffet), 
A., i, 695, 1218. 

Caontchouo (Pum merer and Burkard), 
A., i, 49. 

constitution of (Boswell, H amble- 
ton, Parker, and McLaughlin), 
A., i, 850. 

swelling of (Le Blanc and Kroger), 
A., i, 1106. 

viscosity of benzene solutions of (Shi- 
mada), a., i, 818. 

hydrogenation of (Harries), A., i, 
694. 

action of selenium oxychloride on 
(Frick), A., i, 986. 
oxide (PuMMERER and Burkard), A., 
i, 50. 

estimation of (Pontio), A., ii, 
94. 

Capsaicin, constitution of (Nelson and 
Dawson), A., i, 1108. 

Caraway oil, constituents of (Pigulev- 
sKi and Nikitina), A., i, 816. 

Carbamazide, action of, on ethyl mal- 
onate and on barbituric acid (Curtius), 
A., i, 850. 

Carbamic acid, ^rmhloroethyl ester 
(Willstattbr, Duisbkrg, and 
Callsen), a., i, 10; (Farden- 
fabrikbn yorm. F. Bayer & Co.), 
A., i, 86. 

7 -chloropropyl ester (Dox and Yoder), 
A., i, 483. 

^'-cumyl, tolyl, and 4-xylyl esters 
(Avenarius), a., i, 460. 

Carbamide {urea), Rontgen ray structure 
of (Mark and Weissenberg), A., 
i, 760. 

formation of, in fungi (Ivanov), A., i, 
520. 


Carbamide (urea), formation of, in steam 
supply in beet-sugar factory (v. 
Lifpmann), a., i, 309. 
preparation of, from ammonia end 
carbon dioxide (Fr^jacques), A., i, 
902. ^ 

synthesis and decomposition of, by 
urease (Mack and Villars), A., i, 
405. 

substitution of, for proteins in rumi- 
nants ( Honcamp and Schneller), 
A., i, 977. 

See also U rea. 

Carbamides, constitution of (Werner),' 
T., 2677. 

urea dearrangement of (Davis and 
Underwood), A., i, 22. 
substituted, preparation of (Mailhe), 
A., i, 458. 

Hofmann reaction applied to 
(Ellioit), T-, 804. 

Carbamide rearrangement (Davies and 
Blanchard), A., i, 902. 
o Carbamidobenzoic acid, 5-bromo-, and 
its hydantoin (Scott and Cohen), T. 
3187. 

4Carbamido-l:3-dipbenylpyrazole*6- 
carbozyphenylbydraadde ( Benary, 
Soendbrop, and Bennewitz), A , i, 
573. 

5 CarbamidO'2:6-^iliydrozypyrimidine, 
4-amino- (Traube), A., i, 1136. 

Carbamidomalonic acid, ethyl ester 
(Curtius), A., i, 860. 

4- Carbamido-l-pbenyl-8-p-tolylpyr- 
azole-6-earbozypbenylbydrazide 
(Benary, Soenderop, and Benne- 
witz), A., i, 574. 

pCarbamidotoluene-o-sulpbonic acid, 

and its potassium salt (Sco'n’)i T., 
8194. 

Carbamylazide, decompositions of 
(Curtius and Schmidt), A., i, 
1080. 

5- Carbamyl-4-i5obutyl-2-piperidone, 

6-imino-3-cyano- (Curtis, Day, and 
Kimmins), T., 3135. 

1-Carbamylguanylpiperidine, and its 
picrate (Psllizzari), A., i, 1003. 

6 Carbamyl-4-bezyL2-piperidone, 6- 
imino-3-cyano‘ (Curtis, Day, and 
Kimmins), T., 3137. 

AT-CarbamyL^-j^-methoxyphenyl-aa'- 
iminodipropionic acid, and its di- 
sodium salt (Hahn, Kelley, and 
Schaeffer), A., i, 487. 
5-Carbamyl-4-fsopropyl-2-piperidone, 
6-imino-3-cyai)o- (Curtis, Day, and 
Kimmins), T., 3134. 
Carbanllino-8-bromd-p-dimethylamino- 
benzaTi^ialdoximeC Brady and Trusz- 
kowski), T., 2489. 
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l«Carbaiiiliiio-8-Mobiit7Uii#9jriJole-ft- 
Mrbozylio add, ethyl ester (Borsohb 
aud Thiblb), A., i, 1220. 

Carbanilino>3*nitro*j9-dii&ethylainino- 
benia^i^^aldoxime (Buadt and Trusz- 
KOW8R1), T., 2437. 

CarbaiolS) vapour pressure of (Sense- 
man and Kelson), A., i, 605. 
potassium and sodium derivatives, 
action of nitrobenzene on (Q. and 
M. DE Montmollin), A.» i, 873. 
alkylation of (National Aniline 
k Chemical Co.)i A., i, 1229. 

Oarbaiole lerief, hydrogenation of the 
(v. Braun and RirrER), A., i, 141. 
AT-derivatives in the (Stevens and 
Tucker), T., 2140. 

Carbethozjb^aTi^ialdozime (Bbadt 
andMcHuou), T., 1198. 

Carbethozyeamphoraoetie acid (Haller 
aud Palfhay), a., i, 577. 

Oarbetbozy-o-, -ni-, and -p-ehlorobeni- 
(zn^taldozimei (Brady and McHuqh), 
T., 1193. 

8-Garbethozy -2 :4* dimethylpyrrole- 
6-aoetie acid, meth>l ester (Fischer 
and ScBNELLER), A., i, 944. 

6-Carbethozy>2:4-di]iiethylpyrrole« 
8-aldebyde, and its derivatives 
(Fischer, Weiss, and Schubert), 
A., i, 704. 

3-Garbethozy-2:4-dimethylpyrrole- 

5- azobenBene, and its baits (Fischer 
and Roth weilbr), A. , i, 892. 

3-Carb6thozy-2.*4-dimethylpyrrole- 

6- earbonyl chloride (Fischer and 
Sohneller), a , i, 944. 

8'Carbetbozy-2 :4- dimethylpyrrylbis- 
jtT-dimethylaminophenylmethane 
(Fischer and Schneller), A., i, 
944. 

(8-Carbeihozy-2:4-dimetbylpyrryl- 

4-hydrozy>8*oarbethozy-2-metbyl- 
pyrrolidyl)methene, and its hydro- 
chloride (Fisohbr and Loy), A., i, 
719. 

8-8'-Carbethozy-2':4'-dixnethylpyrryl- 
pyraiol-d-one (Fischer and Schnel- 
ler), a., i, 944. 

Carbethozyglutamlo acid, ethyl ester and 
diamide of (Cloeti'A and WIjnsche}, 
A., i 515. 

iV^-Carbeihozybydrochloroisoehondoden- 
drine (Falits aud Heczko^ A., i, 
858. 

Carbethozymaleinimide (KGster and 
Maao), a., i, 248. 

Oarbethozymethozybencaldozimei 
(Brady and McHugh), T., 1194. 

Carbttbozj*3:4-methylenediozybe&B- 
symaldezime (Brady and McHugh), 
T., 1195. 


4-Carbetbezy-6-metbylpyrrpleii7l- 
2farylmethaiLe, 8-hydrojy-, hydro- 
chloride (KOstbr and Maao), A., 
242. 

4- Oarbethozy-5-methyl>2-o-pyrrolenyl- 
hydrozyphenylmethane, d-hydroxy- 
(KCster and Maao), A., i, 242. 

8-Carbetbozy-2 methylpyrryl-8*oarb« 
ethozy-2: ddimethylpyrrylmetbane, 
4-hydroxy- (Fischer and Loy), A., i, 
719. 

(8-Carbethozy 2-methylpyrry 1-2:4 di- 
methyl-S-carbethozypsrrrolidyl)- 
methane, 4-hydroxy- (Fischer and 
Loy), a., i, 719. 

8‘Carbethozy-2-methylpyrryl'2:4-di« 

methyl-8-oarbethozypyrrylmethane, 

4-hydroxy- (Fischer and Loy), A., i, 
719. 

5- (8-Carbethozy-2>metbyl-4-pyrryl)- 
4-hydrozy-8-oarbethozy-2>methyl- 
pyrrole (Fischer and Loy), A., i, 719. 

8-Garbethoxy-2-methylpyrryl-5-pmyie 
acid, 4-hydroxy- (Fischer and Loy), 
A., i, 719. 

Carbethozynitrobenafj/naldozimes 
(Brady and McHugh), T., 1196. 
Garbethozy-8-nitro-4-dimethylamino- 
benza7?^^a]dozime (Brady and Mc- 
Hugh), T., 1197. 

Garbethozy-6-nitro*8:4’methylene- 
diozybenzcin/ialdozime (Brady aud 
McHugh), T., 1198. 
GarbethozytyraMne (Cloetia and 
WUNHCHE;, A., i, 515. 

Garbinols as indicators (Karczao and 
Bod6), a., ii, 694. 

Garboeyanines, formation of (Mills 
aud Braunholtz), T., 2804. 
relation of methylenediquinaldine 
derivatives to (Hamer), T., 246. 
Carbohydrate from cabbage leaves ( Bus- 
ton and Sciiryveb), A., i, 1062, 
Carbohydrates (Brigl and Misiele), 
A., i, 442. 

oonstitution of (Irvine), T., 898. 
lotation of, under the influence of 
strong acids (Bleyer and Schmidt), 
A., ii, 524. 

heats of combustion of (Karreb and 
Fioroni), a., ii, 460. 
action of, in acid, alkali, and sulphite 
solutions (Bleyer and Schmidt), 
A„ i, 1180. 

effect of addition of, to concentrated 
salt solutions (Herzog and Beb- 
gbnthun), a., ii, 835. 
acetaldehyde from bacterial degrad- 
ation of, and their acids (Naoai), 
A., i, 1267. 

preparation of carbon from (Firth), 
T., 824. 
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CarlK»1ijdratM, action of dry hydrogen 
bromide on (Hibbebt and Hill), 
A., i, 184. 

oxidation of, with nitric acid (Haas 
and Bussell- Wells), A., i, 16. 
sulphates of (Ohls), A., i, 589. 
in plant tissues, effect of desiccation 
on (Link and Tottingham), A., ii, 
265. 

decomposition of, in muscle (Laquer 
and Meter), A., i, 268. 
digestion of, in the duodenum 
(B5hnb), a., i, 505. 
polymeric, fatty acid esters of (Ear- 
RER and Zeoa), A., i, 1181. 
analysis of mixtures of (Eolthoff), 
A., ii, 846. 

4-CarbometlLoxy8:6-dimethylb6nioic 
aeid (Feist and Eooert), A., i, 
1174. 

CarbomethoxTglyeollonitrile, prepar- 
ation of (pRAiT and Robinson), T., 
755. 

Carbon, atomic weight of (Moles and 
Clavera), a., ii, 149. 
atoms, multiple linking of (Prins), 
A., ii, 19. 

aromatic, theory of (v. Auwebs), A., 
ii, 101. 

graphitic nature of (v. Steiger), 

A., ii, 349. 

preparation of (Poch), A,, ii, 682. 
spectra of (Merion and Johnson), 
A., ii, 446. 

JT-ray spectra of (McLennan and 
Clark), A., ii, 51. 

ultra-violet arc spectrum of (Simeon), 

A., ii, 45, 709. 

Rontgen absorption coefficients of 
(Olson, Dersheh, and SroRCii), 
A., ii, 365. 

dissociation of, in the arc (Bell and 
Bassett), A., ii, 122. 
specihc heat of, at high temperatures 
(Magnus), A., ii, 874. 
evaporation of (Wertenstsin and 
Jedrzejewski), a., ii, 632. 
adsorption by (Fiimi), A., ii, 464. 
from carbohydrates, sorption of iodine 
by (Firth), T., 828. 
catalytic decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide by (Firth and Watson), 
A., ii, 752. 

sorption of iodine by, from chloroform 
solution (Firth and Watson), T., 
1219. 

colloidal, nltramicrosoopy of (Laohh), 
A., ii, 560. 

vitreous (Hofmann and RdoHLiNo), 
A., ii. 757. 

equilibria of, with metals and their 
oxides (Nisohk), A., ii, 762. 

cxxiv ii. 


Carbon, oatalvsis of the reaction of 
■team and of carbon dioxide with 
(Neville and Taylor), A., ii, 
24. 

action of sulphur dioxide on (Rassow 
and Hoffmann), A., ii, 158. 

Carbon alloys with iron and phosphorus 
(Konstantinov), A., ii, 422. 

with iron and tungsten (Ozawa), A., 
ii, 244. 

Carbon ^^mchloride, fiwezing point of 
(Eetes, Townshend, and 
Young), A., ii, 376. 
density of (Egerton and Lee), A., 
ii, 462. 

sR^oxide (Staudinger and Ereis), 
A., i, 489. 

TTiOTtoxide, band spectrum of (Hul- 
THitN), A., ii, 670. 
band spectrum and molecular 
structure of (Nagaoka), A., ii, 
594. 

motions of electrons in (Skinker 
and White), A., ii, 722. 
absorption of, by cuprous ammonium 
caroonate and formate (Larson 
and Teitsworth), A., ii, 167. 
absorption of, by platinised asbestos 
(Pollard), A., ii, 381. 
catalytic oxidation of (Benton), A., 
ii, 888 ; (Almquist and Brat), 
A., ii, 840. 

explosion of mixtures of air and 
at high pressures (Bonf^ Nbwitt, 
and Townend), T., 2008. 
explosion wave in mixtures of 
hydrogen and (Dixon and 
Walls), T., 1026. 
simultaneous combustion of hyd- 
rogen and (Hablam), A., ii, 624. 
combustion of mixtures of hydrogen, 
air, and (Patman and Wheeler), 
T., 1251. 

action of hydrogen with, in presence 
of nickel (Armstrong and Hil- 
ditch), a., ii, 807. 
catalytic action of water vapour on 
(Medsforth), T., 1464. 
reduction of copper oxide by (Jones 
and Taylor), A., ii, 765. 
reduction of, to methane, in pre- 
sence of iron (Fischer and 
'J'BOPSOH ; Fischer, Tbopsch, 
and Mohr), A., i, 737. 
combination of hsemoglobin with 
(Brown), A., i, 064. 
estimation of, with iodine pentoxide 
(Katiwinkel), a,, ii, 836. 
estimation of, in air (Nioloux), A., 
ii, 578 ; (Sinnatt and Slater), 
A., ii, 655; (Andeiska), A., ii, 
876. 
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Ctarbon 97U>7U>xide, estimation of, in 
blood and air (Sayers, Yant, and 
Jones), A., ii, 789, 
c^ioxide, effect of adrenaline on the 
production of, by animals and by 
plants (Hutchinson), A., i, 409. 
effect of manures on production of, 
in soils (Lundegardh), A, i, 
284. 

action of ultra-violet light on 
(Sposhr), A., ii, 452. 
near ultra-red absorption spectrum 
of (6 kubo), a., ii, 450. 
infloence of the pitch of sound on 
the ratio of the apocihc heats of 
(Tobnau), a., ii, 124. 
boiling point of (Keyes, Town- 
8HEND, and Young), A., ii, 876. 
liquid, formation of nitric acid in 
the manufactuie of (Haokbpill 
and Conder), A., ii, 682. 
coefficient of viscosity of (Eglin), 
A., ii, 856. 

new absorption apparatus for (Mor- 
gan), A., ii, 337. 

velocity of absorption of, by am- 
moniacal solutions (Riou), A., ii, 
228. 

absorption of, by human blood 
(Peters), A., i, 1249. 
equilibrium of calcium oxide with 
(Smytu and Adams), A,, ii, 490. 
catolysis of the interaction of carbon 
and (Neville and Taylor), A., 
ii, 24. 

theory of the assimilation of (Th un- 
berg ; Weigbrt), a., i, 1271. 
effect of light on assimilation of 
(Warburg and Nboblbin), A., 
ii, 718. 

assimilation of, by bacteria (Ruh- 
land), a., i, 272. 

assimilation of, by plants (Saba- 
litschka), a,, i, 76. 
action of protein-chloiophyll solu- 
tions on (Eisler and Portiibim), 
A., i, 424. 

electrometric titration of mixtuies 
of calcium carbonate and sulphate 
and (Shipley and McHaffic), 
A., ii, 649. 

estimation of (Shikata and Saru- 
HASHi), A., ii, 86. 
dissolved, estimation of (Hall), 
A., ii. 507. 

estimation of, in carbonates (Tu- 
BANDT and Wkisz), A., ii, 87 ; 
(JXrvinen and Sumelius), A., 
ii, 255. 

estimation of, in drinking water 
(Lehmann and Reuss), A., ii, 

697 . 


Carbon oxides, action of hydrogen on 
(Medsforth), T., 1452. 

Carbonic acid, photolysis of (Baub 
and Rebhann), A., i, 91. 
thio*. See Thiocarbonic acid. 
Carbonates, analysis of (Dominikie- 
wicz), a., ii, 876. 
estimation of, in spring and mineral 
waters, in presence of sulphides 
(Touplain and Dubibp), A,, ii, 
887. 

Feroarbonatos, constitution of (Le 
Blanc and Zellkann), A., ii, 
415. 

Carbon disulphide, formation of, from 
sulphur dioxide and carbon (Ras- 
sow and Hoffmann), A., ii, 158. 
variation of the refractive index of, 
with temperature (Hall and 
Payne), A.,ii, 197. 
freezing point of (Keyes, Town- 
SHEND, and Young), A., ii, 376. 
absorption of, by aqueous solutions 
of sodium azide (Currier and 
Browne), A., ii, 158. 
explosion of mixtures of oxygen 
and (Laffitte), A., ii, 623. 
toxic action of mixtuies of hydrogen 
sulphide and (Fischer), A., i, 
1266. 

action of mercuiio acetate on 
(Bernardi and Rossi), A., 1, 
744. 

Carbon estimation: — 
estimation of, by Pregra method 
(Friedrich), A., ii, 788. 
estimation of, in aqueous liquids 
(Freund and Botstibeu), A., ii, 
836. 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Simon and Guillaumin), A., ii, 
432. 

estimation of, in orgabio compounds, 
in presence of arsenic and mercury 
(Falkov and Raizihs), A., ii, 336. 
estimation of, in soils (Simon), A., ii, 
506. 

estimation of, in solutions (Need- 
ham), A., ii, 655. 

Carbon steel, estimation, colorimetric- 
ally, of caibonated manganese in 
(Forestier), a., ii, 582. 

Carbonic acid. See under Carbon. 

Carbonyl chloride {ph^agene)^ photo- 
chemical synthesis of (Oath ala), 
A., ii, 526. 

vapour density of (Gbiimann and 
Jersey), A., ii, 25. 
cryoscopy of solutions of (Geb- 
MANN and Jersey), A., ii, 26. 
thermal decomposition of (Chris- 
tiansen), A., ii, 62. 
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Carbonyl chloride, ihio-i preparation of 
(de Fazi), a., ii, 411. 
cyanide, preparation of (Diels, 
Garijner, and Kaack), A., i, 
24. 

cobaltocyauide (Job and Samuel), A., 
i, 904. 

Carbonyl oomponndi, bromination of 
(Ward), T., 2207. 

Carbonyl group, amphotenc nature of 
(Miller), A., i, 90. 
reduction of, by zinc amalgam (Stein- 
KOi’F and ^VoL^RAM), A., i, 216. 

7-i7-0arbozyanilinopropylaloohol 
(Pierce huJ Adams), A , i, 484. 

o-Carbozybeniylthiolaoetio acid (Lesser 
and Mkhrlani)£k\ A., i, 828. 

Carbozyoamphoracetio acid, esters of 
(Haller and Palfray), A., i, 677. 

0- Carbozyeinnamio acid, silver salt 
(Beckmann, Li£scii£,and Dietrich), 
A., i, 232. 

a(4-Garbozy-d:5-dimethylphenyl)-/3- 
methylglutaconio acid, and its £alts 
and esieis (Feist and Eoqsrt), A., i, 
1178. 

CarbozyhgBmoglobin. velocity of form- 
ation of, fjotn oxynaemoglobiu (Hari'- 
RIDGE and Rouoh'ION), A., ii, 229. 

cis- and ^ra7t^*o-Carbozycyc^ohezaneacetio 
acids, and their anhydrides (Windaus, 
Huckkl, and Reverey), A., i, 220. 

cis* and ^rane-o Carbozycyc^hezanepro- 
pionic acids, and their derivatives 
(Windaus, HticKKL, and Reverev), 
A., i, 220. 

1- Carbozy-zS-l-rj/c^hezanesuccinic acid, 

a-hydioxy-, lactone (Ingold, Seeley, 
and Thorpe), T., 866. 

Carbozylaminoacetic acid, barium salt, 
action of heat on (BlanchetiIire), 
A., i, 760. 

l-Carbozylamino-i3-naphtliol-8carb- 
ozylic acid, 4-cyano- (Challenor 
and Ingold), T., 2078. 

» Carbozymethanetriacctic acid, ethyl 
ester (Dreifuss and Ingold), T., 
2966. 

o-Carbozymethylbenx-o-aminoanilide 

(Bistraycki and Fasslkr), A., i, 
849. 

I'Carbozynaphthalenesnlphonio acids, 

potassium and sodium salts (Royls 
and Scbedler), T., 1644 

p*Carbozyphenylcarbamic acid, 7 -chloro* 
propyl ester (Pierce and Adams), 
A., i, 484. 

Carbox^heaylethylattinc, ^-hydroxy- 
iS-^rihydroxy- (Hinsmerg), A., i, 463. 

l.o-Carbozyphenyl-8-mcthy I- 1 :8:5-tri- 
aiole (Klieol and Sen malen bach), 
A., i, 835. 


8p>Carbozyphoiiyltetrahydro-l;8i2* 
ozaconc (Pierce and Adams), A., i, 
484. 

iS-o«CarboxyphexiyUhiolpropionio acid 
(Mayer and Horst), A., i, 846. 

a CarboxytribYdrophenylethana, r-j8- 
amino-a-hydroxy-, and its hydio- 
chloiide (Hxnsbero), A., i, 556. 

a* and /3 8-Carbozy*a:l:l«trimcthyl- 
cpcZopropane-2 propionic acids, 1-a- 
hydroxy-, and silver salt and lactone 
of the former (Simonsen and Rau), 
T., 567. 

Oarbylaminea {Uonitriles) (Passerini), 
A., i, 63, 764, 1013. 

Carcinoma, hydrogen-ion concentration 
of blood in (Chambers ; Chambers 
and Kleinschmidt), A., i, 512. 
eilect of calcium and potassium salts 
on the growth of (Wolf), A., i, 
879. 

Camailbio acid, and its deiivatives 
(Fargher and Proberi), A,, i, 279. 

Carnoiinc, and its salts and ]ihenyl- 
carbamido-derivative (Smoro- 
DINCEV), A., i, 593. 
destruction of, in muscle by a catalyst 
(Clifford), A., i, 168. 

Camotite fiom the Congo (Schosf and 
Richet ; ScHOKP), A., ii, 870, 

Carob bean. See Bean, carob. 

Carob tree, sugar from manna of 
(Chakaux), a., i, 427. 

Carrageen (Ch<mdrus enspus)^ muci- 
laginous bubstance fi-om (Harwood), 
T., 2254. 

oxidation of carbohydrates from (Haas 
and Russell- Wells), A., i, 16. 

Carrots, phosphatide and steiol fiom (v. 
Euler and Bernion), A., i, 498. 

Carvacrol, 5-ohloro- (Wheeler and 
Giles), A., i, 28. 

Carvacrylaao-a- and naphthols, 5'- 

chloio- (Wheeler and Giles), A., i, 
28. 

Garvaorylsionaphtholsnlphonio acids, 
5'-cliloro-, and their sodium salts 
(Wheeler and Giles), A., i, 28. 

4'Carvaorylazophenol, 5'-chloio- 

(Wheeler and Giles), A., i, 28. 

4-CarvacrylaEoreiorcinol, 5'-chloro- 
(Whbelkr and Giles), A., i, 28. 

4-Garvacrylasoialioylie acid, 5'-chloro-, 
and its sodium salt (Wheeler and 
Giles). A., i, 28. 

Oarvomentbol, resolution of (Windaus, 
KLANHAUDr, and Weinhold), A., i, 
586. 

Carvomentbol-digitonin (Windaus and 
Weinhold), A., i, 590. 

Carvene, and its oxime, absorption 
spectra of (Purvis), T., 2518. 
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OarTOue, conversion of, into carvacrol 
(Richtrr), a., i, 691. 
hydrosulphide, action of rea^nts on 
(Challbngib» Smith» and Paton), 
T., 1060. 

Caryophyllene (Deubsen), A., i, 813. 

Castin, rotation and molecular weight 
of (Zaykowski), a., i, 718. 
solubility of (Oohn and Hendry), A., 
i, 868. 

effect of moisture on the solubility of 
(Fouassier), a., i, 962. 
precipitation forms of (Loebenstein), 
A., i, 617, 

purification and precipitation of 
(Northrop), A., i, 1030. 
sorption of acids by (v. Euler and 
Bucht), a., ii, 296. 
deamination of, by nitrous acid 
(Lewis and Updbgraff), A., i, 
963. 

new sulphur-containing amino-acid 
from (Mueller), A., i, 963. 
digestion of, by pepsin (Smorodinoev), 
A., i, 619. 

tryptic digestion of (Frankel and 
Gallia), A., i, 398. 

Caseinates, electrical conductivity of 
(Plattner), a., i, 963. 

Cashew kernel oil (Patel, Sudbobough, 
and Watson), A., i, 995. 

Gastela Nicholsoni, bitter principle from 
(Bosman), T., 207. 

Caitelamarin, constitution and properties 
of (Bosman), T., 207. 

Castor oil, catalytic decomposition of 
(Mailhe), a., i, 88. 
catalytic hydrogenation of (Brochet), 
A., i, 760. 

and its derivatives, hydrogenation and 
dehydrogenation of (Bbochet), A., 
i, 297. 

Catalase from bacteria (Hagihara), A., 
i, 1167. 

in blood (Tsuchihashi), A., i, 
1147 ; (v. Moraozevski), A., i, 
1251. 

liver (Ron A and Damboviceanu), 

A., i, 405. 

influence of thorium-X on the action 
of (Maubert, Jaloustbe, and 
Lemay), a., i, 723. 
estimation of, in blood (Okey), A., ii, 
512. 

Catalysis (Komatsu, Nakamura, and 
Kurata), a., i, 769; (Komatsu 
and Nodzu), A., i, 782 ; (Dhar), 
A., ii, 811, 812; (Sanyal and 
Dhar), A., ii, 842. 
and sterio hindrance (Vavon and 
Husson), a., i, 464 ; (Yavon and 
Ivanov), A., i, 998. 


Catalysis in homogeneous gas reactions 
(Kihb), a., ii, 237. 

with finely-divided metals (Forsbti ; 
Sandonnini), a., ii, 747. 

at solid surfaces (Armbtrono and 
Hilditoh), a., ii, 807, 561. 

heterogeneous (K butt and van Duin), 
A., li, 64. 

negative (Taylor), A., ii, 899. 

Catalysts, influence of, on equilibria 
(Clarens), a., ii, 144. 

for adsorption, oxides as (Benton), 
A., ii, 382, 883. 

for oxidation of ammonia (Inaba), 
A., ii, 681. 

heat-stable, in animal tissues (Clif- 
ford), A., i, 1147. 

Catalytie dehydrogenation (Zelinski 
and Pavlov), A., i, 767 ; (Zelinski; 
Zelinski and Dblzova), A., i, 
907. 

hydrogenation (Conant and Cutter), 
A., i. 10 ; (Lush), A., ii, 477. 
of olefiues (Vavon and Kleiner), 
A., i. 891. 

of oxides (Pease and Taylor), 
A., ii, 30. 

with nickel (Brochet), A., i, 102; 
(Brochet and Cornubert), 
A., i, 106 ; (Boswell), A., ii, 
231. 

with nickel salts (v. Braun and 
Hahn), A., i, 102 ; (v. Braun), 
A., i, 103 ; (v, Braun, Petzold, 
and Seemann), A., i, 136 ; (v. 
Braun and Ritter), A., i, 141 ; 
(V. Braun, Blessing, and Zobel), 
A., i, 1087 ; (v. Braun and 
KochendOrfer), a., i, 1197. 
with platinum (Willstattee and 
Seitz), A., i, 771. 
with colloidal platinum (Loobte 
and Bailey), A., i, 906. 

oxidation with charcoal (Doroschbv- 
sKi and Pavlov), A. , ii, 898. 
with copper and uranium salts 
(Aloy and ValdiouiA), A., ii, 
662. 

with platinum black (Cusmano), 
A., i, 686. 

reactions, chemical d^amics of 
(Chodkowski), a., ii, 839. 
mechanism of (Clarens), A., ii, 
897 ; (Sandonnini), A., ,ii, 
759. 

promotion of (Medsforth), T., 
1462. 

velocity of. See Velocity. 

Oataphoresis, apparatus for (SzsNT- 

Gy5rgyi), a., li, 609. 

Gateohin (Nibkbnbtein), A., i, 128, 
1096. 
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Oateohin, constitution of (Prsubsnbibg 
and Cohn), A., i, 1219 ; (Dbumh), 
A., i, 1221. 

tetramethyl ether chloride (Dbvmm), 
A., i, 1221. 

Cateohini, stereoisomoric, and their 
derivatives (Fbeudbnbero and 
Purrmann), A., i, 697. 

CateohoL See Pyrocatechol. 

Caterpillars, growth of (Abderhalden), 
A., i, 680. 

Cathode, dropping mercury, electro- 
lysis with (Uetbovskt), A., ii, 
119. 

rays. See Rays. 

Cats, calcium content of (Heubner atid 
Rona), a., i, 415. 

Cedrus deodara^ essential oil from 
(SiMONSEN and Kau), A., i, 48. 

Celery-seed oil, sesquiterpene alcohol 
from (Ruzicea and Stoll), A., i, 
1216. 

Cell or Cells, electrochemical, with a 
fluorescent liquid (Geumbach), A., 
ii. 108. 

concentration, in non-aqiieous solvents 
(Sack AN ov and Grinbauu), A., 
ii. 286. 

action of gelatin on (Audubert), 
A., ii, 286. 

conductivity, calibration of (Kraus 
and Parker), A., ii, 7 ; (Parker), 
A., ii, 530. 

for non -aqueous solutions (Morgan 
and Lammsrt), A., ii, 604. 
hydrogen-chlorine (Foersteb, Nobis, 
and StOtzer), A., ii, 211. 

Weston standard, behaviour of 
cadmium amalgam for (Schulze), 
A., ii, 607. 

Weston unsaturated, temperature co- 
efficients oll[yosBURGH and Efpley), 
A., ii, 826. 

Cell or Cells, physiological, effect of 
salts on the difl'usion of acids 
and alkalis into (Loeb), A., i, 
72. 

oxidation in (Wieland), A., i, 167. 
respiration of (Ellinger and Lands- 
bArger), a., i, 78; (Rona and 
Grassheim), a., i, 423 ; (Ryffel), 
A., i, 1085. 

Cell nucleus, staining of (Steudel 
and OsATo), A., i, 266. 
action of sodium chloride on (GarcIa 
BAN ud), A., i, 729. 

Cellobiose, constitution of (Hintikka), 
A., i, 756. 

Celloisobiose, nature of (Bertrand and 
Benoist), a., i, 757. 

Cellulose, oonstitution of (Irvine), T., 
908. 


Cellulose, solubility of, in aqueous solu- 
tions of neutral salts (Williams), 
A., i, 805. 

viscosity of (Nakano), A., i, 16 ; 

(Woolwich), A., i, 992. 
obemistty of (Hibbert and Hill), 
A., i, 184, 439. 

decomposition of, under pressure 
(Fischer, Schrader, and Treibs ; 
Fischer and Schkadsr), A., i, 185. 
action of acetyl bromide on (Zech* 
meister), a., i, 806. 
action of hydrochloric acid on (Hirst 
and Morrison), T., 8226; (Sher- 
RARD and Froehlke), A., i, 900. 
affinity of naphthalene azo-dy^^s for 
(VoROSHCOv and Gribov), A., i, 
960. 

hydrolysis of, by oxalic acid (Heuser 
and Eisen ring), A., i, 657. 
lacterial fermentation of (Neuberg 
and Cohn), A., i, 1041. 
digestion of, by intestinal flora 
(Khouvine), a., i. 1042. 
copper compounds of (Traube), A., i, 
186 ; (Hess and Messmer), A., i, 
306. 

fluorohepfa-acetylderivative(BRAUN8), 
A., i, 441. 

magnesyl derivative of (Costa), A., i, 
186. 

cotton, molecular structure of (Irvine 
and Hirst), T., 518. 
swelling of (Collins ; Collins and 
Williams), A., i, 1065. 
white spruce, mannose from (Sher- 
rard and Blanco), A., i, 441. 
filter. See Filter. 

estimation of, in flex waste (Budni- 
kov and Solotarev), A., ii, 266. 
Cellulose esters, solvents of (Mardlss), 
A., i, 443. 

of higher fatty acids (Gault and 
Ehrmann), A., i, 757. 
acetate (Knoevenaqel and Konig), 
A., i, 95. 

viscosity of solutions of (Mardleb), 
T., 1951, 

swelling of (Knoevenagel), A., i, 
767. 

swelling and partition of, in organic 
solvents (Knoevenagel, Hog- 
KEFE, and Mertens), A., i, 17 ; 
(Knoevenagel and Volz), A., i, 
806. 

ultra-filters of (Fricke and 
Klemft), a., ii, 752. 
nitrate (Bingham and Hvdsn), A., i, 

94. 

nitrates (Kugelmass), A., i, 186. 
haa^stearate (Karrer and Zega), A., 
i, 1182. 
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CelluIoM xanthat68( WoLFFENSTEiN and 
OR8Br), a., i, 641. 

a-t fi t and Y-Cellnloiei, estimation of, 
volumetrically (Brat and Andrews), 
A., ii, 441. 

Oeltium (Urbain; Urbain and DAr- 
viixiER), A., ii, 171. 
spectrum of (de Broglie and Cab- 
rera; Daitvillier), a., ii, 200. 
arc spectrum of (Bardkt), A., ii, 449. 
and hafnium (Hansen and Werner ; 
Coster and Hkvbsy), A., ii, 426; 
(Urbain ; Kino), A., ii, 646 ; 
(Anon. ; Brauner), A., ii, 692. 

Cementation, metillic (Weiss), A., ii, 
678 

with boron (Parravano and Maz- 
ZETTi), A., ii, 243. 

Centaurea jctceat glucoside from (Bridel 
and Charau.x), A., i, 60. 

Centanreidin (Bridel and Charaux), 
A., i, 51, 122, 936. 

Centanrein (Bridel and Charaux), A., 
i, 60, 936. 

Cephalin, brain, fatty acids of (Levene 
and Rolf), A , i, 11. 

Ceratonia siliqua. See Carob tree. 

Cereals, germination of seeds of (Loibl), 
A., i, 1270. 

laevulosans in (Colin and Belval), 
A., i, 1274. 

Cerebrin, constitution of (Cruto), A., i, 
936. 

Cerebrospinal fluid, arsenic in (Voeot- 
LiN, Smith, Dyer, and Thomp- 
son), A., i, 1040. 

after injection of salvarsan (Corn- 
wall and Myers), A., i, 1263. 
sugar content of (Mifuji), A., i, 
73. 

in children, constituents of (Brock), 
A., i, 1163. 

human, constituents of (Haurowitz), 
A., i, 978. 

detection of urobilin in (Rodillon), 
A., ii, 100. 

estimation of sugars in (Mbstrezat 
and Garre AU), A., ii, 346. 

Cerium, crystal structure of (Hull), A., 
ii, 82. 

oxides, crystal structure of (Gold- 
schmidt and Thomassen), A., ii, 
644. 

Ceric perchlorate (Fighter and 
Jenny), A., ii, 823. 
hydroxide, sols of (Kruyt and van 
DER Made), A., ii, 421. 

Cerium organic compounds 
ace tato-com pounds (Wkinland and 
Henrichsen), a., i, 291. 

Cerium earths from monazite sand 
(Prandtl and LOsch), A., ii, 863. 


Cerotie acid, ceryl ester, from sun- 
flower seeds (Bareuthbr), A., i, 
647. 

Cetraria islaiidicaf lichenin from (Kar- 
RER and Joos), A., i, 641. 

Cetyl alcohol, and its acetate, absorp- 
tion of, by the animal organism 
(Thomas and Flaschentrager), A., 
i, 1256. 

Charcoal, activity of (Ruff, Muodan, 
Hohlfbld, and Feigl), A., ii, 
411. 

adsorption of tiypsin by (Northrop), 
A., ii, 1033. 

sorption by (Sheldon ; Freundlicii 
and WuESCHNBR), A., ii, 833. 
lecture exi)eriment for showing the 
absorbent power of (v. Antropoff), 
A., ii, 851. 

self-oxidation of, in alkalis (Meyer- 
hof and Weber), A., ii, 317. 
contact catalysis of oxidation by 
(Douoschbvski and Pavlov), A., 
ii, 398. 

animal, acUorption of the products of 
fermentation by (Abderhalden 
and Glaubacu), A., i, 618 ; 
(Abderhalden ; Abderhalden 
and Stix; Abderhalden and 
Suzuki), A., i, 619. 
adsorption of uric acid by (IIarpu- 
der), A„ i, 389 

animal and vegetable, hydration of 
(Rakovski), a., ii, 383. 
sugar, adsorption by (Bartkll and 
Miller), A., ii, 464. 
activated, action of hydrogen per- 
oxide with (Firth and Watson), 
T., 1760. 

Chayote. See Sechium edulc. 

Cheese, action of propionic bacteria in 
(Sherman and Shaw), A., i, 
1041. 

bkim milk, nitrogen compounds of 
(WiNTERSTEiN and Huppkrt), a., 
i, 1260. 

Chelalbines, constitution of (KarRer), 
A., i, 357. 

Chemical combination, laws of (Pux- 
EDDU), A., ii, 482. 

Chemical constitution, determination of, 
from the electron theory (Enk- 
laar). A., ii, 811. 
and absorption spectra (Izmailski), 
A., i, 602 ; il, 869, 621, 622. 
in relation to aneesthetic action 
(Graf), A., i, 1266. 
and colour (Kehbmann and San- 
Doz), A., i, 166; (Moir), A., ii, 
48, 108, 809. 

and crystal structure (Gbahmann), 
A., ii, 16. 
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Chemical constitution and rotatoiy 
power (Pickard, Kenyon, ana 
Hunter), T., 1 ; (Krnyon and 
McNkol), T., 14; (Phillips), 
T., 22, 44; (Hall). T., 82, lo6; 
(Pickard and Hunter), T., 434 ; 
(HuNfEK), T., 1671 ; (liEni), 
A., ii, 674. 

and solubility (PniNs), A., ii, 131. 
and spectrochemUtry (Ley and 
Manneckr), a., ii, 202. 
constAiits of diatomic gases (Part- 
ington), A., ii, 628, 
of diat(jrnic molecules (Cox), A., ii, 
632 

of the halogens (Hbnolein), A., ii, 
124. 

of saturation equations (Wert- 
iiBiMBK), A., ii, 374. 
reactions, niechatiiHm of (Kindlek, 
Bukouard, Finndorf, Dehn, 
Giese, and KOrdinu), A., i, 
568. 

effect of Rontgen lays on (Olson), 
A., ii, 4. 

febrile (Quartaroli), A., ii, 550 
unimo'ecular, theory of (Rodebush), 
A., 11, 303. 

Telocity of. See Velocity, 
reactivity (Garret r and Lewis), A., 
ii, 476. 

and conjugation (Heilbron, Bar- 
nes, amf Morton), T., 2559. 

Chemistry, early Greek ( Parting roN), 
A., ii, 751. 

in niediaival Islam (Holmyard), A., 
ii, 403. 

physical, applications of, in metal- 
Inrgy (Desch), T., 280. 

Cherry laurel, detection of glucosides 
and emulNin in leaves of (Rosenthaleu 
and Seiler). A., i, 278. 

Chicks, distribution of nitrogen in 
(Romenski), a., i, 627. 

Children, excretion of creatine in (Hard- 
ing and Gabbler), A., i, 169. 
sulphur ill the skiu of (Laborde), A., 
i, 168. 

Chinkolobwite, from Katanga (Schoep), 
A., ii, 870. 

Chitlk (Karrer and Smirnov), A., i, 

122 . 

Chloral, action of p-acetylaminophenol 
on (Hinbbsrg), A., i, 920. 
action of, on glucosans (Pictet and 
Reich el), A., i, 755. 
aldol condensation between phenols 
and (Fault and Scuanz), A., i, 
564. 

fusion, viscosity, and density of the 
system, dimethylethylcarbinol and 
(fiVREMOv), A., i, 537 


Chloral hydrate, fate of, in the oigsnism 
(Akamatsu and Wasmuth), A., 

i, 1166. 

estimation of (Rupp), A , ii, 347. 

** Chloramine.” See lolueiie-p.«ulpho 
chloramide, sodium salt. 

Chlorates. See under Chloiine. 

Chlorine, atomic weigiit of (Moles and 
Clay bra), A., li, 149. 
from Bamle apatite, atomic weight of 
(Dorenfbldt), a , ii, 629. 

. absorption sfiectriim of (v. Halban 
and Siedkntopf), A , ii, 48, 105. 
line siiectmm of (.Irvonh), A., ii, 274. 
spark spectrum of (CatalAn), A., ii, 
106. 

photochemical reactions witli (Wei- 
OERT), A., ii, 813. 

photochemical interaction of bydroRen 
and (Chapman), T., 3062; (Wei- 
GERF), A., ii, 3 ; (Coehn and 
Tramm), a., ii, 205; (Coehn and 
Jung), A., ii, 206. 

disiiitegraiion of, in a magnetic ejQfect 
(SCHTSCHUKAREV), A., B, 235. 
active (Venkata ram aiah), A., ii, 
149. 

activation of (Wendt, Landaubr, and 
Ewing), A., ii, 22. 

liquid, as an ionising solvent (Men* 
NIB and McIntosh), A., ii, 210. 
solubilities of (Taylor and Hilde- 
brand), A., ii, 815. 
solubility of, in water (Arkadiev), 
A., ii. 405. 

in synthetic hydrochloric acid (Neu- 
mann), A., ii, 851. 

Chlorine monoxide, photochemical de- 
composition of (Bowen), T., 2828. 
thermal decomposition of ( Hinsiiel- 
WOOD and Prichard), T., 2730. 
monoxide and peroxide, photochemical 
decomposition of solutions of 
(Bowen), T., 1201. 
leiraoxide (Gombekg), A., ii, 235. 
Hydroohlorio acid, di{K)le length of 
molecules of (Frivold and Has- 
sel), a., ii, 283. 

preparation of, from sulphur dioxide 
and chlorine (Neumann and 
Wilozewski), a., ii, 680. 
synthetic, chlorine in (Neumann), 
A., ii, 851. 

refractive index of (Elset and 
Lynn), A., li, 849. 
infra-red absorption spectrum of 
(Spence and Holley), A., ii, 275. 
ultra-red absorption spectrum of 
(OoLBY, Meyer, and Bronk), 
A., ii, 356. 

ionising potential of (Maoxat), A. , 

ii, 821. 
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Ohlorint:^ 

HydrocUorie aoid, electrical ccn- 
tlucti' ity ot aqueotte ftolutioos of 
(Parksk), a., ii, 722. 
physical prof>ertie8 of amieons solu- 
tions oi (VnKVSKiand Kaiooro- 
Dov), A., ii, 788; (Vkxvski and 
Zayaricki ; Vrrvski, Zava- 
RicKi, and ScHAKLOv), A., ii, 739. 
activity of hvdrugeu-ion in hydr- 
anon of (Lewis, Msrriman, and 
Moran), A., i, 485. 
activity oo^tticient of, in salt solu- 
tions (Harneo and Brumbaugh), 
A. ii, 115. 

vapour pressure of mixtures of water 
and (Yanmakis), A., ii, 611. 
consUnt lioiling mixtuie of watf'r 
and ( PouLK and Hollinos- 
worth), a., ii, 482. 
eqiiilibiium of gelatin and (he 
IZAGUIRKE), A., ii, 139. 
compound of methil ether and 
(Maass and Morrison), A., i, 
892. 

influence of, on the enolising action 
of Giigtiard reagents (Bhaowat), 
T., 1803. 

Chlorides, diffusion of, into gels 
(Stiles), A., ii, 748. 
detection of, in presence of thio- 
cyanates (Spacu), a., ii, 84. 
estimation of, by Bang's method 
(Priooe), a., ii, 504. 
estimatinn of, volumetries lly, in 
presence of protective colloids 
(Treadwell, Janrtt, and Blu- 
MENTHAL), A., ii, 679. 
estimation of, in blood (Greenwald 
and Gross), A. , ii, 83. 

Chlorate!, electrolytic preparation of 
(Pampilov and Fedorova), A., 
ii, 629. 

reduction of, by arsenious acid 
(Kubina), a., ii, 804. 
physiological action of (Mayer), 
A.,i, 419. 

detection of (Pooh), A , ii, 177. 
detection of, in mixtures of halogen - 
ates (Dimitrov), A., ii, 660. 
estimation of, electrometrically, 
with titanous sulphate (Hendrix- 
son), a., ii, 781. 

Perohlorio aoid, anhydrous (Vor- 
lander and Kaascht), A. , ii, 483 . 
as a micro-chemical reagent (Cor- 
dier), a., ii, 847. 

Perchlorate!, alkali and alkaline- 
earth (Willard and Smith), A., 
ii, 289. 

crystalline (Vorlander and 
Kaascht), A., ii, 487. 


Chlorine t— 

Hypoehloroo! acid, action of, on 
boruvletie (Henderson and 
Mair), T., 1155. 

estimation of, voluinetrically 
(SoHLEirHEK), A , 11, 504. 
Hyp^hloritee, et-tnnation of (Kolt- 
hoff), a., ii, 176. 
estimation of, in milk and cream 
(Kupp), A., ii, 177 

Ohloritee (Levi), A., ii, 421 ; (Levi 
and Gipollone), A., ii, 492. 
•ta'diity of solutioriH of (Levi and 
Natta), a., li, 760. 
of cobaltamminns (Levi), A., ii, 767. 
reactions of, with hvdrazine and 
hydruxylamirie salts (Levi), A., 
ii, 406. 

Chlorine deteotion and estimation 

detnotiou of (Dimitrov), A., ii, 649. 
detection ot, in silver halides 
(Hchmalfuss), a , ii, 248. 
estimation of, in benzaldehyde 
(VtHGT), A., ii, 34. 
estimation of, in bleaching powder 
(Ocni), A., ii, 673. 

micro-estimation of, in blood (Iversen 
and ScHiERBEOK ; Iversen), A., 
ii, 176. 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Hrslinoa), a., ii, 782. 

Chlorites. See under Chlorine. 

Chlorito rook, from Derbyshire (Gar- 
nett), A., ii, 777. 

Chloroamine (Marckwald and Wille), 
A., ii, 558. 

Chloroamines, estimation of, in milk 
and cream (Rupp), A., ii, 177. 

a7/o-i^-Chloroeodide, and its hydro- 
chloride (Speyer and Krauss), A., i, 
1116. 

Chloroform, ultra- redabsorption spectrum 
of (Ellis), A., ii, 810. 
freezing point of (Kbtes, Townshend, 
and Young), A., ii, 876. 
and related compounds, supposed 
colloidal character of (Bose), A., i, 
1264. 

effect of, on the oxidation and iodine 
absorption of organic acids (Rat), 
A., i, 882. 

poisoning. See Poisoning. 

a-Chloro-ketonos, cyclic, transformations 
of (Favorski and Boshovski), X., i, 
679. 

Chloropentamminoeobalt salts. See 
under Cobalt. 

Chlorophyll, effect of light and of 
manures on the formation of 
(Wlodek), a., i, 1160, llCl. 
theory of synthesis of (Maquenne), 
A., i, 1272 . 
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Chlorophyll, action of proteina and, on 
carbon dioxide (Eisleb and Pout* 
HEIM), A., i, 424. 

Chloroselenio aeid, preparation and 
properties of (Wobslby and Bauer), 
T., 2870. 

Chlorosis caused by manganese in green 
plants (RirpRL), A., i, 1160. 

Chloroxiphita (Spencer and Mounta in), 
A., ii, 774. 

Chocolate, milk, estimation of milk in 
(Qro88felt>), a., ii, 98. 

Cholanie acid, 8-chloro-7:18>dihydroxy- 
(WiBLAND, Honold, and Pabocal 
Vila), A., i, 1206. 

Choleio aoid, stones of, in man (Morneb), 
A., i. 1261. 

Cholenio acid, 7:18-dthydroxy- (Wie- 
LAND, Honold, and Pascual Vila), 
A., i. 1206. 

Cholesteric type (Friedel), A., ii, 
224. 

Cholesterol, synthesis of, in the organism 
(Thannhauber and Schader), A., 
i, 729. 

acids formed by oxidation of 
(WiNDATTs, Robenbach, and Rib- 
ha nn), A., i, 1204. 
degradation products of (Windaus 
and HCckel), A., i, 922. 
physiological balance of (Thann- 
baxtser), a., i. 1037. 
in relation to bile acids (Windaus), 
A., i, 922. 

in blood in relation to basal meta- 
bolism (Epstein and Landr), A., 
i, 624. 

in blood and in kidneys (Tietz), A., 
i. 417. 

effect of, on consumption of oxygen by 
lecithin (Lange and Lawaozeck), 
A., i, 618. 

content of, in muscle (Emdden and 
Lawaczeck ; Lawaczeck), A., i, 
508. 

in muscles in beri-beri (Lawaczeck), 
A., i. 612. 

in the spleen (Marino), A., i, 414. 
excretion of, in mine (Qkunke), A., 
i, 169. 

in pigeons with beri-beri (Hotta), A., 
i. 782. 

chlorocarbonyl ester (Wikland, 
Honold, and Pascual Vila), A., 
i, 1207. 

estimation of, (Caminade), A., ii, 
264. 

estimation of miorochcmically (v. 
Szent-GyCroyi), a., ii, 844. 

Cholio acid, ethyl chlorocarbonyl esh‘r, 
(WiBLAND, Honold, and Pascual 
Vila), A., i, 1206. 


Cholio acid, methyl ester, phenetidinc* 
nrethane of (Wieland, Honold, and 
Pascual Vila), A., i, 1207. 

Cholio acid, 8-chloro-7 -hydroxy-, methyl 
ester (Wieland, Honold, and Pas- 
cual ViL%), A., i, 1206. 

Choline, effect of, on blood-sugar 
(Dbbsel and ZemminL A., i, 1036. 
estimation of, in blood (Sharpe), A., 
ii, 444. 

A-isoCholoidanie aoid (Wieland, Hon- 
old, and Pascual Vila), A., i, 1206. 

il^-Chololdanie aoid and its derivatives 
(Wieland), A., i, 41. 

isoChondodondrino, constitution of 
(Faltis and Heczko), A., i, 368. 

Chondran, and its tetrabenzoate 
(iSAViALOv), A., i, 618. 

Chondrin. structure and properties of 
(Rakuzin and Braudo), A., i, 618. 
distinction between gliitin and 
(Rakuzin), A., ii, 667. 

Chondroitin tribenzoate, and its hydro- 
chloride (8 A VIALOV), A., i, 618. 
hydrogen sulphate, preparation of 
(Rakuzin and Braudo), A., i, 618. 

Chondroitinsulphnrie aoid (Savialov), 
A., i, 618. 

Chondrotino, derivatives of (Savialov), 
A., i, 618 

Chondrus crispus. See Carragenn. 

Chroman, 6*aiiiino-, and its salts and 
derivatives (Wilson and Adams), A., 
i, 329. 

isoChroman, and tbio-, and its deriv- 
atives (v Braun, Zobbl, and KOhn), 
A., i, 1201. 

Chromanoli, thio- (Arndt, Flemming, 
ScHOLZ, and LOwknbohn), A„ i, 826. 

Chromanono, ihio*, semtoarbazone 
(Kkollpfeiffer and Schultzs), A., 
i, 1114. 

Chromanonei. thio* (Arndt, Flemming, 
SenoLz, and L5 wbn80hn). A., i. 826 ; 
(Kkollpfeiffer and Scbultze), A., 
i, 1113. 

Chrome brown P.A. See Benzeneazo- 
p\rogallo1, p-nitro-. 

Chromic aeid. See under Chromium. 

Chromium, arc s[tectruiu of (C'atalaN ; 
DB Uramont), a., ii, 104 ; (C. C. 
and H. K. Kifss), A., ii, 199 ; 
(Gieselbr), a., ii, 866. 
arc, flame, and spark spectra of 
(Catalan), A., ii, 619. 
line spectrum of (Sommbrfbld), A., 
ii, 365. 

anodic behaviour of (Sbobqi and 
Cafpon), a., ii, 218. 
electrochemical behaviour of (Izgaby- 
scHBV and Obbutschbya), A., ii, 
829. 
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C]iromiun» ionisation and resonance 
potentials of (CatauLk), A., ii, 856. 
Chromium alloya with iron electro- 
chemistry of ( I’AMMAKN and Sottsb). 
A., ii, 825. 

Chromium salts, magnetic susc^iibility 
of (Oabbbi.a and Pif^A de Rubies), 
A., ii, 169. 

Chromium hydroxide, coefficient of 
magnetisation of (Veil), A., ii. 373. 
^rioxide, solubility of, in nitric acid 
(Mumfohd and Gilbert), T., 471. 
Chromic salts, electrophoresis of 
(Seymour-Jones), A., ii, 289. 
sulphate, basic (Williamson), A., 
ii, 424. 

Ghroinie acid, constitution of solutions 
ot (Auerbach), A., ii, 327. 
photochemical oxidation of quinine 
sulphate by. in prefience of 
sulphuric acid (Forbes, Wood- 
HOVSE, and Dean), A., ii, 675. 
Chromium organic compounds (Wein- 
LANPaiid Haohenbuik.), a., i, 445. 
with pyrocatechol (Weinland and 
Walter), A., i, 674. 

Chromic acid, esters (Wibnhaus and 
Trkibs), A., i, 893. 
Chromithiooyauates (Sgaoliarini 
and Tartarini), A., i, 547, 1225. 
Chromium estimation and separation: — 
estimation of (Kano), A., ii, 699. 
estimation of, in iron (Eder and 
Edrr), A., ii, 92. 

estirnation of, in presence of organic 
matter (Crasser), A., ii, 699. 
separation of, from manganese (Ta- 
vern r), A., ii, 435. 

Chromoisomerism of stilbene compounds 
(Cullinane), T., 2063. 

Chromomalie acid (Barlot and Panai- 
TOPOL), A., i, 634. 

Chromoicope, for measurement of hydr- 
ogt*n-ioii concentiation (Guillaumin), 
A., ii, 82. 

Chromoxalic acid, salts, dissociation of 
(Burrows and Turner), T., 2740. 
Chrysanthemum cirurarimfolium^ insec- 
ticide principles of (Yamamoto), A., 
i. 1010. 

Chrysoidine F, bydroferrocyanide (Gum- 
ming), T., 2469. 

Chryiophanic acid. See 3-Metliy1anthra* 
quinone, l:8-dihydroxy-. 
Chydenauthegenin (Duysi er), A. ,i,1044. 
Chydenanthin (Duyster), A., i, 1044. 
Chydenanthus evcelsus^ constituents of 
the seeds of (Duyster), A., i, 1044. 
Chymosin. See Rennin. 

Cicuto virosa, essential oil from 
(SOIIIMMEL k Co.), A., i, 49. 
toxins of (Svaor), A., i, 936. 


Cicutoxin (Svagr), A., i, 936. 

Cicutoxinin (Svaor), A., i, 936. 

isoCilianio acid (Wielakd and Fuksl- 
man), a., i, 1206. 

Ciloldauie acid (Wieland and Son- 
LICHTUNO), A., i, 41. 

Cinchomeronic acid, esters, methiodides 
of (Kirpal anti Reiter), A., i, 1225. 

Cinchonine ozonide (Seskles), A., i, 288. 

Cinohoninal, and its salts and derivatives 
(Ssekles), a., i, 237* 

Cinnabar, arrangement of atoms in 
crystals of (Mauguin), A., ii, 493. 
photot^lecinc conductivity of (Gudden 
and Pohl), A., ii, 718. 
estimation of mercury in (Votocek 
and KaSpIrbk), A., ii, 184. 

Ginnamaldehyde, o-chloro-, and its de- 
rivatives (Rosekmunp, Zeizscbb, 
and Wkiler), A., i, 799. 
p-hydroxy-, and its semicarbazone 
(Pauly and Wascher), A.,i, 842. 

Cinnamaldehydesemioarbasone, and its 
methoxy- derivatives, phototropy of 
(Heilbron, HuDhON, and Huisu), T., 
2278. 

Ginnamenylaorylio acids, chlorides and 
piperides of (Sr\ui)iNGBR and Sch- 
neider), A., i, 362 

Cinnamio acid, velocity of, reduction of 
(RiDEAL), A., ii, 745. 
catalytic hydrogenation of, derivatives 
of (Vavon and Husson), A., i, 464. 

Cinnamic acid, m-amtiio-, acetyl deriv- 
ative, and wi-liydroxy- preparation 
of (Inoold anti Pigoott), T., 1501. 
bromo', and chloro-, and their esters, 
addition of bi omine to (Sudborough 
and Williams). A., i, 387. 
p-chloro*a-thiol- (Grndklman), A., i, 
605. 

Cinnamio acids, and their salts, action 
of sunlight on (db Jong), A., i, 574. 

Cinnamoyl chloride, o-chloro- (Rosen- 
MUND, Zbtzsche, and Weiler), A., 
i, 799. 

a-Cinnamoylacetone, ;8-hydroxy- (Ben- 
ary and Hosenfeld), A., i, 38. 

^-Cinnamoylaminocinnamonitrilo (Den- 
ary and Hosenfeld), A., i, 88. 

/S-Cinnamoylaminoorotononitoilc, and 
a^-bromo- (Denary and Hosenfeld), 
A., 1, 38. 

Cinnamoylanilide, o-chloro- (Rosen- 
mund, Zetzschr, and Weiler), A., 
i, 799. 

a-Cmnamoylcinnamouitrile, iS-amiuo- 
and )8-hydroxy- (Benauy and lIosEN- 
fbld), a., i, 38. 

a-Ciuuamoylorotononitrilc, iS-amino- 
(Benary and Hosenfeld), A., i, 
38. 
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OiimamoyldlmethyUaiiiiotetraliydro- 
naphthalene hydroolilorides (Gonz* 
Ai.ez and Campot), A., i, 209. 

Cinnamoyl i^-hydroxy^enyloarbamide. 

See ElboD. 

Cinnamoylmathylgranatoline (Tanbet), 
A., i. 832. 

0'Cinnamylamlno-i3*3:4*methylenedi- 
ojmhenylaerylio acid, methyl ester 
(Hartmann and Kagi), A., i, 605. 

o-Cinnamyl-j7 oresol, and its phenyl- 
carbjmate (Olaisen), A., i, 1094. 

Cinnamylideneaoetio acid, allyl ester, 
and Its hexabromido and poly inei idea 
(Blickb), a., i, 794. 

a/Minnamylideneaoetio acid (v. 
Auwbhs and MIjlleii), A., ii, 707. 

Cinnamylideneoyanoaeetie acid, and its 
amide (CuBiis, Day, and Kimmins), 
T., 3138. 

j3*Cinnamylidene-a>ketotetrahydro- 
naphthalene (Herzog and Kiisini.), 
A., i, 61. 

Cinnamylidenemalonio acid, pyridine 
and t|uiuoline salts (Siaudinger and 
Schneider), A., i, 362. 

GInnaxaylidenemalonyl chloride (Staud- 
INGKK and SCHNEIDF.H), A., i, 362. 

2- Cinnamylidenemethy 1-3-methyl- 
ohromone (Heilrron, Barnes, and 
Morton), T., 2567. 

A^-Ginnamylnoroodelne, and its salts 
(V. Braun and Lemke), A., i, 5. 

o-CinnamyJphenol (Olaisen), A., i, 
1094. 

Gitraoonatodipentammineoobaltio cii ra- 
conate nitrate and nitrate (Duff), 
T., 568, 570. 

Gitral, derivatives of (Kisiineu), A., i, 
8s5. 

Gitratopentamminecohalt (Duff), T., 
569. 

Gitratotripentammineoohaltio dihydr- 
ogen citrate (Duff), T., 671. 

Gitrio acid, formation of, by moulds 
(Butkewitsch), a., i, 519. 
e(]uilibrium of sucrose, water, and 
(Kebmann and Eiiel), A., ii, 622. 
in green plants (Franzen and Hrl- 
wert), a., i, 620. 
in sweat (Leake), A., i, 1153. 
salts, eifect of injection of (Gross), 
A., i, 733. 

calcium and strontium salts (Chat- 
ter jee), A., i, 896. 
detection of (Jorissbn), A., ii, 267. 
estimation of, in urine (McClure and 
Sauer), A., ii, 267. 

Clamp, Mohr pinch, screw modification 
of (Oraio), a., ii, 648. 

Clays, colloidal, flocculation of (Brad- 
field), A., ii, 470. 


Clays, Japanese acid (Okazawa), A., it, 
693. 

oxydase reaction of (Kobayashi 
and Yamamoto), A., ii, 693. 

Clover, red, effect of p )ta88ium salts on 
the potassium-nitrogen ratio of (Emer- 
son and Barton), A., i, 622. 

Clupanodonio acid, methyl ester (Brown 
and Beal), A., i, 648. 

Coagulation by electrolytes (Ivanttz- 
KAJA and Orlova), A., ii, 545. 
of colloids (Murphy and Mathews), 
A., ii, 17. 

of colloidal suspensions (VosNES- 
SENSKI), A , ii, 619. 

Coal, formation of (.Marcusson), A., i, 
353. 

chemical structure of (Schrauth), 
A., ii, 502 

prefiaration of transparent sections of 
(J. Lomax and J. K. Lomax), A., ii, 
646. 

absorption of water by (Moore and 
Sinnati’), T., 275. 
humic 8ul>stance8 from (Piettre), A., 
ii, 6P2. 

bituminous, constituents of (Pear- 
son), A., ii, 246. 

upjter Silesian, ]>yiidine extract of 
(Hofmann ^ nd Damm), A., i, 429. 

Coal 1 ^ 8 , slow oxidation of (Wheeler 
and BlairI, A., i, 752. 

Coal tar, primary (Sohutz), A , i, 195. 
low temperature (Fischer), A., i, 
313 ; (Schutz, Busohmann, and 
WissBBAOii), A., i, 665. 

Cobalt atom, magneton number of 
(Smith), A., ii, 122. 
anodic behaviour of (Sborgi and 
Cappon), a., ii, 213. 

Cobalt bases [cobaUammines), solubility 
of (Ephraim), A., ii, 644. 
Aquopeutammiaeoobaltie salts 
(Duff), T., 667, 570; (Ephraim), 
A., ii, 644. 

Bromopeutammiueeobalti-salts 
(Ephraim), A., ii, 644. 
Chloropentammineoobalt chlorite 

(Levi), A., ii, 767. 
Chloropentammineoobaltl-salts 
(Ephraim), A., ii, 644. 
Diaquotetrammineeobalti-salts 
(Ephraim), A., ii, 644. 
Dinitrototramminooobalti-salts 
(Ephraim), A., ii, 644. 
Hezammiuecobalt chlorite (Levi), 
A., ii, 767. 

Hezammineoobaltiohlorido, catalytic 
decomi>o8ition of (Schwarz and 
Kr5nig), a., ii, 168. 
Hezammineoobaltiflnosllioate (Ephr- 
aim), A., ii, 644. 
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Cobftlt baiei : — 

Iodopentaiiimiii6eobalti*ehlorat« 
(Ephraim), A., ii, 644. 
Nitratopentammineoobalti-ialti 
(Ephraim), A., ii, 644. 
Hitropentammineoobalti-aalts 
(Ephraim), A., ii, 644. 

Cobalt eomTOundi, complex (Job), A., 
ii, 168 ; (Drnham and Pennyouick), 
A., ii, 667. 

Cobalt lalti, density of (Biltz and 
Birr), A., ii, 768. 

Cobalt chloride, solubility of, in water 
containing hydrochloric acid 
(Foote), A., ii, 326. 
equilibrium of ammonium chloride, 
water, and (Rivett and Clbk- 
dinnen), T., 1684. 

iS-Cobalt iodide (Birr and Biltz), 
A«, ii, 866. 

Cobalt nitrites (Cuttica), A., ii, 497. 
triple (Cuttica and Paoleiti), A., 
ii, 76. 

higher oxide (Howell), T,, 65. 
^^rozide, decomposition of sodium 
hypochlorite by (Howell), A., ii, 
634. 

sulphate, precipitation of solutions of, 
with cadmium or zinc (Kkemann, 
Angelbekger, Baralarz, R6u- 
RICH, and Stoger), A., ii, 866. 

Cobalt organic compounds (Duff), T., 
560. 

acetylide (Durand), A., i, 1170. 
pyridine and tribenzylainine sulphates 
(Spacu amd Ripan), A., i, 883. 

Cobalt estimation: — 
estiniHtion of, electrometrically 
(MiJLLBR and Lauterbach), A., ii, 
92. 

estimation of, with dinitroso-resor- 
cinol, in presence of nickel (Orn- 
DOHFF and Nichols), A., ii, 584. 
estimation of, in steel (Ferrehi), A., 
ii, 699. 

Coca leaves, Java, alkaloids from (de 
Jong), A., i, 1221. 

estimation of benzoylecgonine, tropa- 
oocaiiie, and ecgonine in (db Jong), 
A., ii, 798. 

d- and ^Cocaine, difference in activity 
of (Gottlieb), A., i, 1265. 

Cocoa, estimation of theobromine in 
(Ugarte), a., ii, 592. 

Coconut oil, separation of octoic and 
deooic acids from (Walrer), T., 
2837. 

Codeine, and its isomerides, and deriv- 
atives (Speyer and Krauss;, A,, i, 
1115. 

keto-base and its derivatives from 
(K.voll k Co.), A , i, 940. 


Codeine, effect of, on the digestion of 
meat (ZuNZ and Delcordb), A., i, 
412. 

estimation of (Annett and Sanghi), 
A., ii, 269. 

Cod-liver oil, active constituent of (Ta- 
kahashi and Kawarami), A., i, 
968. 

influenoe of, on calcium and phos- 
phorus metabolism (Sjollema), A., 
1, 1254. 

Coelenterates, digestion in (Bodansky 
and Rose), A., i, 625. 

Cdhesion pressure and the formation of 
submiorons (Traube), A., ii, 126. 

Cdx laeryma^ constituents of the kernels 
of (Hattori and Komatsu), A., i, 
427. 

Coke, sulphur in (Powell), A., ii, 151. 

Collagen, hydrolysis of, by trypsin 
(Thomas and Seymour- Jones), A., i, 
871. 

Collargol, action of salts on (Gerasi- 
mov), A., i, 492, 616. 
influence of electrolytes on the co- 
agulation of, by acetic acid (Gera- 
simov), A., i, 617. 

Collodion membranes. See Membranes. 

Colloids, influence of, on electrolysis 
(Izgaryschev and Titov ; Izoary- 
soHRV), A., ii, 871 ; (Izgartsohev 
and PoNOMOREVA), A., ii, 372. 
reversal of the charge on (Dhak and 
Sen), a., ii, 391. 

crystallisation theory of (v. Wei- 
MAKN), A., ii, 546. 

transition of, to crystalloids (Bircum- 
SHAW), T., 91. 

kinetics of the solution of (Pesrov), 
A., ii, 389. 

lyotropic action in the solution of 
(Peskov), A., ii, 225. 
serration of, from liquids (Marx and 
RozikREs), A., ii, 470. 
coagulation of (Murphy and 
Mathews), A., ii, 17. 
effect of light on (Pesrov), A., ii, 
890. 

chemistry of (Pauli and Walter), 
A., ii, 825 ; (Kautzky and 
Pauli), A., ii, 829. 
history of (v. Wbimarn), A., ii, 
618. 

action of trypsin on (Stiasny and 
Acrermann), a., ii, 301. 
emulsoid, hydrogen -ion concentration 
and properties of (Bogue), A., ii, 59. 
hydrophilic, sensitisation and pro- 
tective action of (ReitstOtter), 
A., i, 898. 

iontsable, electrolytic dissociation of 
(Gybmant), A., ii, 618. 
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Oolloida» lyopbile, vucotity of (de Jong), 
A., ii, 182. 

in plants (SAMEoand Isajevi^), A., i, 
18* 

protective (Gutbirb and Zweiole), 
A., ii, 60 ; (Peskot ; Peskov 
and Teetiakov), A., ii, 392 ; 
(Gutbiee, Hubee, and Eokekt ; 
Gutbiee and WOteeich), A., ii, 
893; (Gutbiee, Lochee, and 
Kkbidl), a., ii, 618 ; (Gutbiee, 
Sauer, and KadNER), A., ii, 
619 ; (Gutbiee and Rhein), A., 
ii, 630. 

to proteins (Loeb), A., ii, 801. 
in soils (Davis), A., i, 640. 
suspensoid, adsorption of uric acid by 
(Harpudbr), a., i, 389. 

Colloidal clays. See under Clays, 
gels, constitution of (Duclaux), A., 
u, 134. 

membranes. See under Membranes, 
metals (Hatscuek and Thorne), A., 
ii, 391. 

crystal formation in (EohlsouOt- 
tek and Steck), A., ii, 133. 
complexes of (Izoaetschev and 
* Titov; Izoaryschev), A., ii, 
871 ; (IzGARYSoHEV and Pono- 
mareva), A,, ii, 872. 
particles, deposition of, from solution, 
by means of the electric current 
(Kleeman), a., ii, 226. 
velocity of Imtaphoresis of (Kbuyt 
and VAN Arkel), A., ii, 226. 
solutions, dielectric constants of 
(Errera;, a., ii, 225, 388, 529. 
distribution of (lartioles in (Porter 
and Hedges), A., li, 743. 
nephelometry of (Lednickt^), A., 
li, 137. 

estimation of iron in (Kugelmass), 
A., ii, 92. 

suspensions, coagulation of (Yosnes- 
SBNSKi), A., ii, 619. 

Colophony, estimation of (Schulz and 
Landa), a., ii, 96. 

Colorimator (Myers), A., ii, 82. 

Duboscq (Newcomer), A., ii, 692. 
with symmetrical light distn button 
(BCrker), a., ii, 694. 

Colour, theory of the production of 
(Stieglitz), a., ii, 713. 
and chemical constitution (Moir), 
A., ii, 48, 108, 809; (Keuemann 
and Sanpoz), A., i, 156. 
of inortranio compounds (Biltz), A., 
ii, 809. 

in relation to ring closure (v. Braun 
and Sexmank), A., i, 1242. 
calculation of, of monocyclic com- 
pounds (Moie), T., 2792. 


Colour and texture of alloys (Chika- 
shigb), a., ii, 80. 

Colouring matter, CsiH^^OiANiOli, blue, 
from furfui aldehyde and dimethyl- 
aniline (Paschke), a., i, 699. 

Colouring mattera, stability and mole- 
cular constitution of (Gillet), A., 

i, 675. 

double refraction of flowing solutions 
of (Frbundlich, Schuster, and 
ZocHER), A., ii, 514. 
fluorescence of (Pringsheim), A., ii, 
528. 

spectrophotometry of, in textiles (Ue- 
PBNSKi and WoRONKOv), A., ii, 674. 
rhythmic formation of, and the 
physical propeities of their solutions 
(Davies). A., ii, 141. 

'diffusion of, into gels (Tkaube and 
Shikata), a., ii, 885. 
adsorntion of, by stannic and titanic 
acids (Morley and Wood), A., ii, 
425, 426. 

adsorption of, by wool and mordants 
(REiNMUTHand Gordon), A., ii, 616. 
protection of, against fading (Sisley), 
A., ii, 717. 

action of phenols in increasing fastness 
of, to light (Gillet and Giot), A., 

ii, 627. 

condition of water present in (Wales 
and Nelson), A,, i, 936. 
preparation of intermediates for 
(Society of Chemical Industry 
IN Basle), A., i, 678 ; (British 
Dyestuffs Corporation, and 
Hodgson), A., i, 1005. 
asymmetric (Pobtee and Iheig), A., 
i, 1027. 

of the aurin type (Baines and 
Driver), T., 1214. 
from diphenic anhydride (Dutt), T., 
225. 

from heterocyclic bases (Smith), T., 
2288. 

optically -active (Ingersoll and 
Adams), A., i, 200. 
organic, fixation of, by inorganic sub- 
stances (Rueinboldt and Wede- 
kind), A., ii, 129. 
urine (Weiss), A., i, 417. 
vat (Grandmouoin), A., i, 116. 
colour analysis of (Dominikibwicz), 
A., ii, 889. 

Oolumbium {niobium)^ estimation and 
separation of (Hbaddbn), A., ii, 93. 

Combustion anal]^ See Analysis, 
of gaseous mixturen (Payman and 
wheeler), T., 1261. 
of gases, temperatures of (Pollitzer), 
A., ii, 11. 

Compounds, complex (Magnus), A.,ii,15. 
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f/7ir(Kk>iiipoimdf, formation and stability 
of (Bakxr and Ingold},T.,122 ; (In- 
ooLD, Lanfeab, and Thorps), T., 
8140. 

Compresiibility (Moesveld), A., ii, 740. 
in relation to internal pressure 
(Richards), A., ii, 233. 
of halides in relation to their structure 
(Woodward), A., ii, 414. 

CoiiductiYity oelli. See Celia, electro- 
chemical. 

CondnetiTity water. See under Water. 

ConifersB, essential oils in (Pigulevski), 
A., i, 886, 887. 

composition of the wood of (v. Euler), 
A.,i, 428. 

Coniine, photosynthesis of (Balt, Heil- 
BRON, and Stern), T,, 191. 

Conphaieolin (Waterman, Johns, 
Jones, and Phillips), A., i, 493. 

Co-ordination (Lowry), A., ii, 313, 402, 
760. 

and acidity (Lowry), A., ii, 849. 
and residual affinity (Morgan and 
Reeves), T., 444 ; (Morgan and 
Smith), T., 1096. 
chelate (Smith), A., ii, 681. 

Co-ordination oomponndA, structure of 
(Spiers), A., ii, 481. 
stability of (Lowry), A., ii, 665. 
representation of (Lowry), A., ii, 233. 
and the Bohr atom (Sidgwick), T., 
725. 

a A • and-^-Copellidyllieptoio aoida, ethyl 
esters (v. Braun and Schirmachkr), 
A., i, 1050., 

a-A^ and -B-CopelUdylheptyl alcohols 
(V. Braun and Schirmacher), A., i, 
1050. 

Copellldylpyrrolidinium salts ^v. Braun, 
Lkmke, and Nelken), A., i, 840. 

Copper, mechanism of the roasting process 
for (Reinders and Goodriaan), 
A., ii, 321. 

arc spectrum of (Mitra), A., ii, ,595. 
mass spectium of (Aston), A., ii, 696. 
isotopes of (Demps'ier), A,, ii, 640. 
ionisation potential of (Shensi one), 
A., ii, 605. 

and its oxide, . vapour pressures of 
(Mack, Osterhof, ana Kraner), 
A., ii, 291. 

adsorption of gases by (Pease), A., ii, 
862. 

adsorption of oxygen by (Moles and 
PayI), a., ii, 166. 

velocity of solution of, in dilute 
benzaldehyde (Schaaf), A., ii, 307. 
cementation of (Sirovich and Oarto- 
CETi), A., li, 80. 

films, structure and oxidation colours 
of (Hikshelwood), a., ii, 29. 


Copper, oxidation of, and reduction of 
the oxide (Palmer), A., ii, 474. 
action of alkali hy4iruxide8 on, and 
ou its oxide (Creighton), A., ii, 
492. 

action of, on licin (Tsucbihashi), A., 
i, 1162. 

content of marine animals (Sevbry), 
A., i, 416. 

influence of, ou lactic fermentation 
(Fouassieb), A., i, 422. 

Copper alloys with aluminiuin, ultra- 
violet spark spectra of (Wach 6), 
A., ii, 618. 

polymorphism of (Stockdale), A., 
ii, 766. 

with gold and silver, specific resistance 
of (Fischbeck), a., ii, 10. 
with tin, melting point of (Bauer 
and Vollenbruck), A., ii, 640. 
colour and texture of (Chikashige), 
A., ii, 30. 

with zinc, vapour tension of (Guillet 
and Ballay), A., ii, 74. 

Copper bases {cuprammiius) (Spacu and 
Ripan), a., i, 882. 

Copper salts, catalytic oxidation with 
(Aloy and ValdiouiE), A., ii, 552. 
complex (Denham and Pennycuick), 
A., ii, 667. 

complex compounds of thallium salts 
and (Canneri), A., ii, 74. 

Copper chlorides, equilibrium of am- 
monium chloride, water, and 
(Rivett and Clendinnen), T., 
1684. 

equilibrium of silver chloride and 
(Edgar and Cannon), A., ii, 139. 
chlorovauttdate (Cuitica, Tarchi, and 
Alina R i), A., ii, 499. 
halides, solubility of, in sodium thio- 
sulphate (Canneri and Luchini), 
A., ii, 74. 

h y droxide, electroly tic( Koh lsch tm eu 
and Sedelinovich), A., ii, 166. 
complex salts of, with silver oxide 
and amines (Traube), A., i, 903. 
hydroxides (Losana), A., ii, 321. 
oxide, reduction of, Iw carbon mon- 
oxide (Jones and Taylor), A., ii, 
765. 

and hydroxide, efiuilibrium of, with 
sodium hydroxide (Muller, Kah- 
LERT, WiBOAND, Ernst, and 

Kejl), a., ii. 567. 
oxides (Rubr and Kakamoto), A., ii, 
643. 

selenide, sulphide, and telluride 
(Garelli), k.i ii, 640. 
sulphate pentahydrate, dissociation 
pressures of (Partington and 
Huntingford), T., 167. 
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€k>pper snlphate, nitric oxide compound, 
absorption spectrum of (ochlx- 
siNGSB and Salathb), A., ii, 673. 
sulphide, precipitation of, in presence 
of sodium chloride (Biltz), A., ii, 
41. 

Cupric compounds, interaction of, with 
diazonium salts (Oomtardi), A., 

i, 491. 

salts, action of thiosulphates on 
(Bassett and Durr ANT h T.,1279. 
chloride, solubility of, in water 
containing hydrochloric acid 
(Foote), A., li, 826. 
compound of benzamide and 
(Bell ADEN aud Astenoo), A., 
i. 1010. 

action of sodium hyposulphite 
on solutions of (Firth and 
Hioson), T., 1515. 
chlorites (Levi and Cipollone), A., 

ii, 492. 

oxide, formation of jellies of 
(Weiser), a., ii, 765. 
catalytic efficiency of (Almquist 
and Brat), A., ii, 840. 
hydrated (Weiser), A., ii, 566. 
Cuprous compounds (Errera), A., ii, 
165. 

ammonium carbonate, absorption 
of carbon monoxide by (Larson 
and Teitsworth), A., ii, 157. 
nitrate and other cuf>rous salts, 
preparation and stability of, in 
presence of nitriles (Morgan), T., 
2901. 

oxide electrodes. See Electrodes, 
sulphide, preparation of (March al), 
A., ii, 671. 

electrical properties of (Ur A zov), 
A., ii, 454. 

equilibrium of ferrous sulphide 
with (Carpenter aud Hay- 
ward), A., ii, 863. 

Cuprates, existence of (CREiuuroN), 
A.,ii 492. 

Copper OTMuio compounds : — 
with cellulose (Hess and Messmer), 
A., i, 306. 

pyridine and tribenzylamine am- 
monium sulphittes (Spacu and 
Ripan), a., i, 882. 

with* pyrocatechol (Wbinland and 
Waiter), A.» i, 674. 

Cuprous phenyl (Reich), A., i, 972. 
Copper detection, estimation, aud separ- 
ation ; — 

detection of (Spaou), A., ii, 40; 

(Aloy and ValdiguiA), A., ii, 91. 
detection of, with isatiu (Menke), 
A., ii, 256. 

estimation of (Feiql), A., ii, 880. 


Copper deteotioB, estimation, dad separ- 
ation:— 

estimation of, microchemically 
(Spaou), A., ii, 41 ; (FoNTi» and 
Thivolle), a., ii, 681. 
estimation of, Voluraetricslly (La- 
8AUS8E), A., ii, 41. 

estimation of, in alloys (Winkler), 
A., ii, 91. 

estimation of, iodometrically, in bronze 
and brass (Batta and Lathiers), 
A., ii, 41. 

estimation of, in gelatin (Mehurin), 
A., ii, 891. 

estimation of, in presence of iron 
(Hahn and Windisch), A., ii, 
262. 

estimation of, electrometrically, in 
presence of silver (MOller and 
Rudolph), A., ii, 880. 
estimation of, and its separation from 
cadmium (Wenger and Durst), 
A., ii, 581. 

separation of, from selenium (Ange- 
letti), a., ii, 581. 

Coprosterol, oxidation of, to tsolitho- 
bilianic acid (Windaus and Rie- 
mann), a., i, 567. 

Coral, constituents of (Paskbkini), A., 
i, 510. 

Cork, constituents of (Karrer, Peyer 
aud Zkoa), a., i, 276. 

Corpses, detection of benzene in (Gett- 
ler). a, ii, 440. 

detection and behaviour of form- 
aldehyde in (Brunino), A., ii, 442. 

Corpus luteum hormone of the, and its 
denvatives (Frankel and Fonda), 
A., i, 1267. 

Corrosion at the water-line (Watson), 
A , ii, 743. 

Corydalis cam, alkaloids of (Spath 
Mosbttig, and TaorHANDL), A., i, 
593. 

Cotypalmino, (Spath, Mosbttig, and 
Thothandl), a., i, 694. 

Cotton, photocf-emistry of (Cunliffk), 
A., 1, 1066. 

absorption of sodium hydroxide solu- 
tions by (Coward aud Spbnoer), 
A., i, 804. 

action of water and steam on 
(Fai.gheb aud Williams), A., i, 
637 . 

action of water an«i of sodium hvdr- 
oxide on (Clifford and Fargher), 
A., i, 637. 

mercerisation of (Clibbens), A., i, 
1065. 

hails, centrifuge for removal of sur- 
face liquids from (Coward and 
Spencer), A., i, 305« 
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Oottoni American, oonatituents of, ex^ 
tracted with benzene (Faboher and 
Probebt), a., i, 278. 
chemical analyaia of (Birtwell, 
Clibbens, and Bidob), A., ii, 793. 

Cotton oollnloBO. See Cellulose. 

Cotton seed, digestibility of the globulin 
from (Jones and Waterman), A., i, 
962. 

Cotton aood oil, phytosterols of (Ander- 
son and Moore), A., i, 1008. 

Conmaranones, oximino-, conversion 
of, into l:8-benzoxAzine derivativts 
(Mameli). a., i, 61. 

Conmarigoi^ in plants (Nayez), A., i, 
428. 

Connuurilio acid, 6-bromo-4-nitro-, and 
4-nitro-, and their salts and deriv- 
atives (Dey and Bow), T., 8380. 

Conmarin, 6-oyano- (Dev and Dalal), 
T., 3387. 

Counarins, amino*, diazo-transform- 
ations of (Dey and Dalal), T., 3384. 
bromonitro*, and their reaction with 
alkalis (Dey and Bow), T., 8375. 

Conmarin-C earbozylio aeid, and its 
derivatives (Dey and Dalal), T., 3388. 

Conmarinie acid, a-bromo-5-nitro-, and 
8-a-(ftbromo-5-uitTO-, and their silver 
salts (Dey and Row), T., 8879. 

Coupling roaetioni, mechanism of 
(Konio), a., i, 862. 

Cream, estimation of hypochlorites and 
chloroamiues in (Rupph A., ii, 177. 

Creatine, origin of (Thomas, Kapf- 
HAMMER, and Flaschentbager), 
A., i, 51. 

formation of, during muscle con- 
traction (Uyeno and Mitsuda), 
A., i, 979, 980. 

in muscle (Spiegel and Low), A., i, 
414 ; (Hammett), A., i, 630. 
efiect of cooling on (Palladin and 
Kudkjavzbv), a., i, 268. 
conversion of, into creatinine (Hahn 
and Mkyek), A., i, 509 ; (Edgar 
and Hinegardnem), A., i, 1222; 
(Edgar and Wakefield), A., ii, 
840. 

metabolism of. See Metabolism, 
excretion of (Palladin), A., i, 631. 
in children (Harding and 
Qaebler), a., i, 169. 
n-butyl, ethyl, and methyl esters, 
hydrochlorides (Dox and Lester), 
A., i, 127. 

standards for estimation of (Edgar), 
A., ii. 667. 

estimation of, in blood-serum (Hahn 
and Meyer), A., ii, 195. 
eatimation of, in muscle (Hahn and 
Sojafee), a., ii, 444, 


Creatinine, preparation of, from creatine 
(Edgar and Hinbgardnbr), A., i, 
1222; (Edgar and Wakefield), 
A., ii, 840. 

conversion of, into creatine (Hahn 
and Meyer), A., i, 509. 
in muscle extracts (Hammett), A., i, 
680. 

excretion of, in urine (Laufbbbger), 
A., i, 782. 

standards for estimation of (Edgar), 
A., ii, 667. 

estimation of, in blood-serum (Hahn 
and Meyer), A., ii, 195. 
Creatinuria, influence of the positive 
nitrogen balance on, during growth 
(Harding and Henry), A., i, 1256. 
Cresalol. See Salicylic acid, j?-to]yl 
ester. 

m-Cresol, 6-chloro-, sulphide (Lesser 
and Gad), A., i, 564. 
nitro-derivatives (Gibson), T., 1269. 
j>*(?resol, 8-amino-, action of magnesium 
ethyl bromide on (Puxbddu), A., 
i, 555. 

acetyl derivative (Puxeddu), A., i, 
555. 

8-nitro-, disinfecting power of (Glaser 
and Prefer), A., i, 694. 
benzoyl derivative (Allsop and 
Kenner), T., 2814. 

Cresols, nltra-violet absorption spectra 
of (Klingstedt), a., ii, 201. 

Cresols, mono- and di-bromoamino-, 
acetyl and benzoyl derivatives (Rai- 
FORi) and iDDLEb), A., i, 827. 

0 - and m-Cresols, arsination of (Chbis- 
tianhbn), a., i, 500. 
m-Creiols, amino-, benzoyl derivatives 
(Gibson), T., 1276, 

jT-Creioldisnlphonyl chloride (Gibson 
and Smiles), T., 2890. 

Critical oonstants of organic compounds 
(Herz and Nrukirch), A., li, 458. 
points, photographic registration of 
(Montsmartini and Losana), A., 
ii, 373. 

solution temperature as criteria of 
puiity (Jones), T., 1374, 1884. 
effect of addiiion of substances on 
(DruokkA), a., ii, 612. 

Cretin, and anti-orotin, isolation of 
(Fujiwaba), a., i, 1152. 

Crotonio acid, a-cyauo-, ethyl ester (v. 
Auwers, Jordan, Meissner, and 
Seydbl), a., i, 662, 

isoCrotonio acid, p-bromopbenaryl ester, 
and a-chloTO«, ethyl ester (v. Auwers, 
Meissner, Sbydxl, and Wissebaoh), 
A., i, 747. 

Crotonio acids, configuration of (v. 
Auwers and Wissebaoh), A., i, 294. 
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Crotonie aoidi, and 777 tri- 

ohloro-, and their deriyatives (v. 
Auwebb and Wissxbach), A., i, 
295. 

Crotononitrilf, apeotroscopy of (v. 
Auwxks^ Jordan, Meissner, and 
Seydel), a., i, 662. 
trimeride of (de BooserA), A., i, 811. 
melting point curve of the binary 
mixture, aniline, and (Lavobttjne), 
A., i, 1198. 

6 Orotonylidenerhodanine (Qranacher, 
Gbro, Ofnbr, Klopfenstein, and 
Schlatter), A., i, 707. 

Cmeible, Gooch, use of (Graio), A., ii, 
694. 

CryoBOopy of solutions in (FinkeL' 
stein), a., ii, 534. 

Cryptobranchua japonicua^ hydrolysis of 
the muscle protein of (Suoa), A., i, 
1259. 

Crystal hydrate^, constitution of 
(Rhodes), A , ii, 554. 
change of water of crystallisation of, 
into adsorbed water (Haqiwara), 
A., ii, 284. 

Crystals, structure of (Wyckoff), A., ii, 
800. 

by means of Rontgen rays (Bragg), 
A., ii, 886. 

and chemical constitution (Grau« 
MANN), A., ii, 16. 
and constitution of organic com- 
pouiids (Knagos), T., 71. 
lattice structure and valencies of 
(Padoa), a., ii, 16. 
anomalous reflection of Rontgen rays 
in (Clark and Duane), A., ii, 
468, 469 ; (Wyckoff), A., ii, 743. 
Rontgen ray analysis of (Sh faker], 
A. , ii, 228. 

relation between symmetiy of, and 
molecular symmetiy (Shearer), 
A., ii, 228 ; (Barker), A., ii, 888, 
618 ; (Evans ; Shearer and Ast- 
bury), a., ii, 468. 

relation between form of, and their 
density and superficial energy 
(Hrynakowrki), a., ii, 545. 
relation between the surface, mass, and 
volume of (Hrynakowski), A., ii, 
545. 

formation of, in colloidal metals 
(Kohlschutter and Steck), A., ii, 
188. 

liquids, molecular form of (Vor- 
lander), a., ii. 617. 
mixed (Landrieu), A., ii, 59. 
equilibria of formation of (Rivett 
and Clendinnen), T., 1684. 
thermodynamics of formation of 
(Herzfxlp); a.; ii| 584. 


Crystals) mixed, equilibrium of, with 
their solutions (Mbybk), A., ii, 
894. 

binary mixed, melting point curves 
of (Guy), a., ii, 881. 
ternary mixed, specific resistance and 
thermo-electromotive force of 
(Fisohbeck), a., ii, 10. 
orthorhombic, rotatory polarisation in 
(Greenwood), A., ii, 715. 

Crystalline liquids, classification (Frib- 
del), a., ii, 223. 

Crystallisation, rhythmic (Kagi), A., ii, 
300. 

by friction of a glass rod against the 
w^all of the vessel (Dede ; Frickb), 
A., ii, 132 

trajectories of, in chemical equiliiirium 
diagrams (Kurnakov and Shemt- 
8CHU8HNI), A., ii, 620. 
of metals and salts (Tammann and 
Mansuri), a., ii, 300. 

Crystalloids, dialysis of (Kahlenberg), 
A.» ii, 15. 

Gucumia inelo (cantaloupe), proteins of 
the seeds of (Jones and Gbrs- 
dorff), a. , i, 883. 

estimation of starch in seeds of 
(Denny), A., ii, 96. 

Cumene, synthesis of (Bert), A., i, 451. 

Cumene, p-bromo-, action of magnesium 
on (Bert), A., i, 1005. 

tfi Cumenol sulphide (Lesser and Gad), 
A., i, 564. 

iS Cumidoyl chloride (de Dtesbach, 
Perrig, Betschart, and Sjrbbel), 
A., i, 805. 

Cuminol, action of magnesium on a 
mixture of a-bromoallene and (Vol- 
kov), A , i, 564. 

Cumylallyloarbinol (Volkov), A., i, 564. 

7 -p Cumylbutyryl chloride (Ruzicka 
and Stoll), A , i, 120. 

i^-Cumylthiocarbixnide (Dains, Brew- 
ster, and Olandeb), A., i, 824. 

Cuprates. See under Chopper. 

Cupreasua toruloaa, oil from the leaves of 
(SiMONSEN), A., i, 1106. 

Cupric salts. See under Copper. 

Cuprilaotio acid, salts of (Wabk), T., 
1815. 

Cuprimalio acid, salts of (Wark), T., 
1826. 

Cupron (Feigl), A., ii, 880. 

Currant. See Ribea rilbrum, 

Cyanunide, hydrolysis and polymeris- 
ation of (Braham), a., i, 447. 
condensation of aromatic aminosul- 
phonio acids with (Soott and 
Cohen), T., 3177. 

phvaiological action of (Raida), A., i, 
783. 
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Ojanamide aad its derivatives, detection 
of (Buchanan), A., ii, 889. 

Cyanates and Oyanib aoid. See under 
Cyanogen. 

Cyanic compounds, magnetic properties 
of (Pascal), A., i, 761. 

isoOyanines, thio-, constitution of (Mills 
and Bbaunholtz), T., 2804. 

Cyanine colouring matters (Mills and 
Braunholtz), T., 2804. 

Cyanogen, spectrum of (Rayleigh), A., 
ii, 45. 

tbio-. See Thiocyanogen. 

Cyanogen bromide, action of, on mixed 
organic sulphides (v. Braun and 
Enoelbertz), a., i, 893. 
Hydrocyanic acid in the Burma beau 
(Wauth), a., i, 886. 
constitution of (Franklin), A., i, 
447. 

formation of, from citric acid 
(Jorissen), a., ii, 267. 
synthesis of, by the electric dis- 
charge (Francesconi and 
CiURLO), A., i, 764, 1067. 
isomeride of, an<l its toxicity 
(Bedel), A., i, 880. 
polymeride of (Bedel), A., i, 190. 
catalytic oxidation ot (Zawadzki ; 
Zawadzki and Wolmek), A., ii, 
854. 

anticatalytic action of (Warbuko), 
A., i, 501. 

reaction of pinene vdth, under the 
electric discharge (Francesconi 
and CiURLO), A., i, 1022. 
ammonium salt, preparation of 
(Ellis and Gibbins), A., i, i'04. 
action of, on a-diketones (Dakin 
and Habington), A., i, 683. 
potassium salt, reaction on, heating 
phosphorus with (Ellis and 
Gibbins), A., i, 904. 
sodium salt, vapour pressure curve 
for (Ingold), T., 885. 
estimation of, microchemieally 
(Rosenthaler and Seiler^ A., 
ii, 591. 

estimation of, in plants (Kohn- 
Arrest and Ricakdoni), A., ii, 
8b9. 

Cyanides, comphx, dissociation of 
(Burrows , T., 2026. 
oxidation of, in aqueous solution 
(Hess), A., i, 762. 
detoxication of, in health and 
disease (Bodansky and Levy), 
A., i, 984. 

detection of (Ekeley and Macy), 
A., ii, 100. 

estimation of, by the aeration pro- 
cess (Roe), a., ii, 702. 


Cyanogen 

Cyanides, estimation of small quan- 
tities of, iodometricdlly (Schulek), 
A., ii, 591. 

Cyanic acid, detection of (Werner), 
T., 2677. 

isoCyanio aoid, condensation of aro- 
matic ainiiiosulphonic acids with 
(Scott and Cohen), T., 3177. 
Cyanates, formation of ( March wald 
and Wille), A., i, 762. 

Cyanohydrins, action of organomag- 
nesium compounds on (Abauina and 
Terasaka), a., i, 1023, 

Cyanurio oompoundi, magnetic proper- 
ties of (Pascal), A., i, 761. 

Cyanuryltritriphenylphosphinimine 
(Kesting), a , i, 1149. 
apkiyolene (Schering), A., i, 47. 

Cyclic compounds, caloulation of the 
colour of (Moiu), T., 2792. 
hydrogenated (Schrauih and G6 rigV 
‘a., i, 1084, 1086. 

of the Ladenburg formula, synthesis 
of (Farmer), T., 3332. 

j)-Cymene, formation of, in hydrolysis of 
wood (IIeuser, Zeh, andAscHAN), 
A., i, 196. 

catalytic preparation of, an<l its form- 
ation ill sulphite turpentine (Kom- 
atsu, Nakamura, and Kurata), 
A., i, 769. 

synthesis of (Bert), A., i, 451. 
variations in phyhical constants of, 
from different sources (v. Auwers 
and Kolligs), A., i, 99. 
from sulphite-cellulosp, refrnotive in- 
dex and density of ^Karvonen), A., 
i, 1084. 

synthesis of thymol from (Phillips 
and Gibbs ; Phillips), A., i, 781. 

p-Cymene, 6-ehloro-2-nmiiio-, and its 
salts and derivatives (Wheeler and 
Giles), A., i, 28. 

2:3:5- and 2:6:6-^nhydroxy-, tii- 
acetates, and 2:3 5:6*^a^mhydroxy-, 
tetra-acetate (Bargellini), A., i, 
560. 

p-Cymylacetaldehyde, and its semi- 
carbazoiia (Bert), A., i, 1101. 

CymylhydraBine-P'Snlphonic acid, and 
its barium salt (Phillips), A., i, 
782. 

Cypress oil (Pigulevski and Fk'uten- 
holz), a., i, 817. 

Cysts, composition of liquids from 
(Maurin), a., j, 1039; (Maz- 
zooco), a., i, 1040. 
ovarian mucoid, sucrase in the walls of 
(LsekNE and Bisrry), A., i, 979. 
paraovarian, liquid from (<1i;ijrbbt), 
A., i, 1156. 
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Ojftainei oxidation and reduction 
potentials of (DixoKandQuASTSL), 
T., 2943. 

inetallicderivatlves(HABBi8), A., i, 97. 

Cyitine, thesis of, in the animal 

body (Muldoon, Shiple, and 
Shxbwin), a., i, 1256. 
estimation of, iu proteins (Habbjs), 
A., i, 492. 

Z-Cystine, formation of mercaptan from, 
by bacteria (Kondo), A., i, 517. 

Cyitinorla, secretion of bile acids in 
(Eppinoeb), A.y i, 631. 

D. 

Baorene, and its dibromide (Goudib), 
A., i, 1022. 

Dacrylium hifonne^ essential oil from 
the leaves of (Goudib), A., i, 1022. 

Batolite, from Franklin, New Jersey 
(Gordon), A., ii, 647. 

Beeaoyelene (Dziewonski and SuazKO ; 
Dziewon'ski, Lazowsra, and 
Wandycz), a., i, 776 ; (Dzikwoi^ski 
and PoDodubKA ; Dziewonski and 
PocHWALSKi), A., i, 777. 

Beoacyolenetriiulphonio acid (DziEwoi^- 
SKi and PoCHWALSKi), A., i, 777. 

Beoahydronaphthalene, preparation and 
dehydrogenation ot (Zelinbki), A., i, 
910. 

Beoahydronaphthalene«l : 8-dicarbozylio 
acid, methyl ester (Casakes and 
IUnedo), a., i, 221. 

Becahydroi^oquinoline, and its salts 
(Hklfeb), a., i, 1228. 

Decalepia HamiUoniit 2-hydroxy-4- 
motiioxybenzaldehyde from the roots 
of (Rag and Iyengar), A., i, 1018. 

Beooio acid from cocoanut oil ( W alkeb), 
T., 2837. 

Beeomposition, double, without solvents 
(Bergman), A., ii, 568, 761 ; (Berg- 
man, Henke, and Isaikin), A., ii, 764. 

t^Dehydracetie acid, and bromo-, ethyl 
esters, prei>aration of (Goss, Ingold, 
and Thorpe), T., 318. 

Behydrobensoylaeetio acid, reactions of 
lactam derivatives of (Pethenko- 
Kbitschenko), a., i, 601. 

Behydro>6-bromo-2-naphtliol sulphide, 
and its p-nitrophenylhyilrazone 
(LxsasB and Gad), A., i, 563. 

Bebydroeateobin tetramethyl ether, and 
its derivatives (Drumm), A., i, 1221. 

BebydrodeozyoboUo acid, methyl ester 
(Shimizu), A., i, 40. 

Behydrodioxybetnlin (Tbaubenberg), 
A., i, 590. 

Bebydro-d/-nerolidol (Ruzioka), A., i, 
691. 


Babydrothio^p-tolnidi&e, preparation of 
(Huntbii) a., i, 779. 

Bs-i^-metbyldibydxooodeiae. See 

Methyldmydromorphiniethine. 

Be&iity» determination of (Egebton 
and Lee), A., ii, 462. 
of liquids, determination of (Doe- 
mens), A., ii, 740. 
below 0° (Timmermans), A., ii, 678. 
of metals and their alloys at high tem- 
peratures (Bornemann and Siebe), 
A., ii, 169 ; (Sauebwald), A.,ii,172. 
of mixed solutions (Doboscbevski 
and Ekareta), A., ii, 387. 

Beozybenioin, 4'-chloro-2 :4-dihydroxy*, 
4'-chloro-2:4;6-Znhydroxy-, 2:4-rfi* 
and 2:4:6-/n-hydroxy-, and their de- 
rivatives (Chapman and Stephen), 
T., 404. 

Beozybenzoiaa, disubstitnted (Dan ilov ), 
A., i, 680. 

tff-Beozybilianio acid (Wi eland, 

Honold, and Pascual Vila), A., i, 
1206. 

Beoxyoholio acid, chlorocarbonyl esters 
(WiELAND, Honold, and Pascual 
Vila), A., i, 1206. 

iS-iso-Beoxyoholio acid (Wi eland, 

Honold, and Pascual Vila), A., i, 
1206. 

Beoxvgluoonic acid, and its barium salt 
and lactone (Bsrgmann, Scbotte, 
and Leschinsry), A., i, 654. 

a- and /3-2-Beoxvglnco8es, and their 
derivatives (Bergmann, Schoite, 
and Lfscuinsky), A., i, 653. 

2-Beozymannitol, and its diisopropyl- 
idene ether (Bergmann, Schotte, 
and Lesch insky), A., i, 654. 

Beozymetbylglneoside tiibenzoate 
(Bergmann, SoHoriE, and Leschin- 
sky), a., i, 653. 

2-B60zysorbitoL See 2- Deoxy mannitol, 

Beoxy-yobimbine (Barger and Field), 
T., 1042. 

Berrid, derivatives of (Kariyonb and 
Atsumi), a., i, 477. 

Berris-root, constituents of (Kariyone 
and Atsumi), A., i, 477. 

Beztrinosol (Kunz-Krause) A., i, 757. 

Beztrose (d-^Zitcose), formation of, from 
alaniue.and from lactic and pyruvic 
acids (Aubel and Wurmseu), A., 
i, 1264. 

mutarotation of (v. Euler and 
Erikson), a., i, 1062 ; (Ruber), 
A„ii, 811. 

in contact with intestinal mucosa 
(Stiven aud Reid) A., 1, 1153. 
influence of salts on the muta-rotation 
and speciflc rotation of (Mursch- 
HAUSER), A., i, 440. 
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Dextrosei change of rotation of, by an 
enzyme (mNTER and Smith), A., 
i, 613. 

compound of ammonia with (Sch- 
maok), a., i, 1062. 
action of, on biamuth salts (Oousin), 
A., ii, 772. 

action of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid on derivatiyea of (Hirst and 
Morrison), T., 3226. 
oxidation of, with mercuric oxide 
(BLANCHETifcKE), A., i, 689 ; (Bert), 
A., i, 764. 

ooi]^und of sodium ethoxide and 
(ZsMPLitN and Kunz), A., i, 897. 
action of sodium sulphite on (Blbyer 
and Schmidt), A., i, 1180. 
action of yeast on (Lundin), A., i, 
1268. 

butylene glycol fermentation of, by 
Bacillus protem (Lemoione), A., i, 
1041. 

lactic acid fermentation of, by peptone 
(Barthkl and v. Euler), A., i, 986. 
in eggs of vertebrates (Gori), A., i, 
72. 

ingestion of (Bodanskt), A., i, 983. 
excretion of, in dogs (Benedict and 
OSTERfiERG), A., i, 730. 
sulphate (Soda), A., i, 441. 
isopropylidene compounds of (Ohle), 
A., i, 639. 

diisopropylidene ether, oxidation of 
(Levene and Meyer), A., i, 92. 
diisopropylidene ethers, constitution 
of (Freudenrebo and Doser), A., 
i, 663. 

fluorotetra-acetyl derivative (Brauns), 
A., i, 441. 

estimation of (Lucius), A., ii, 882. 
estimation of, volumetrically (FontI:s 
and Thivolle), A., ii, 264. 
detection of, in urine (Inguillbri), 
A., ii, 687. 

estimation of, in blood and urine 
(Thallinner and Perry), A., ii, 
440. 

estimation of, in presence of soluble 
calcium salts (Biehlei0» A., ii, 345. 
estimation of, by means of iodine 
(Cajori), a., ii, 94. 
estimation of, in mixtures of sugars 
(Bruhns), a., ii, 440. 

Diabetes (glycomria)^ ketogenic balance 
in (Shaffer), A., i, 166. 
in kidney disease (Rosenberg), A., i, 
1164. 

aldol in urine in (Frickb), A., i, 73. 
glycogen in the tissues in (Rinc^er, 
Dubin, and Frankel), A., i, 417. 
inorganic metabolism in (Meyer- 
Bisch and Thyssen), A., i, 417. 


Diabetes {glyco8uria\ effect of insulin 
on blo^*8ugar in (Forrest, Smith, 
and Winter), A., i, 618. 
polysaccharides in blood in (Winter 
and Smith), A., i, 618 
use of yeast extracts in (Winter and 
Smith), A., i, 982. 

Diaboleite (Spencer and Mountain), 
A., ii, 774. 

Diaoetonedeztrose. See Dextrose diiso- 
propylidene ether. 

Diaeetone-erythritol. See Erytlritol 
ditsopropylidene diether. 

Diaoetonegalaetose. See Galactose di- 
isopropylidene ether. 

Diaoetonelaevulose. See Laevulose di- 
isopropylidene ether. 

Diaoetonemannose. See Mannose ditso- 
propyylidene ether. 

Diaoetoi^trile, C-chloro-acetyl deriv- 
ative, and its derivatives (Senary 
and Lau), A., i, 866. 

Diaoetozyanthraoenes (Hall and Per- 
kin), T., 2032. 

Diaoetozyanthraquinones, c2tamino-, 
acetyl and benzoyl derivatives 
(Grandmouoin), a., i, 117. 

2:8'Diaeetozybensoio acid, 4-hydrozy- 
(Paohu), a., i, 840. 

2:4-DiaoetozyWioyl anilide and 
chloride (Pacsu), A., i, 889. 

^oDiaoetozydiphenyl sulphide and 
sulphoxide (Hinbbekg), A., i, 
1103. 

uoDiaoetozvdiphenylena sulphide and 
sulphoxide (Hinsbero), A., i, 
1103. 

Diaeetozydiphenylsulphones ( H ins- 

berg), A., i, 1103. 

Srd-Diaeetozymercurisalioylalaniline 

(Whitmore and Middleton), A., i, 
726. 

SsS'Diaoetozymeronrisalicylaldshyde 

(Whitmore and Middleton), A., i, 
726. 

8:5-Diaeetozymeroiiri8alicylal-o- and 
-p-aminobenzoio acid (Whitmore and 
Middleton), A., i, 726. 

8 6-Diaeetozymeroarlsalioylal-p- 
toluidine (Whitmore and Middle- 
ton), A., i, 726. 

2:8-Diaoetozy>4inethozybenioie acid* 

methyl ester (Pacsu), A., i, 
840. 

1:2- and l:4-DiaoetozyphenylpyridiBium 

iodides (Barnett, Cook, and Dris- 
coll), T., 610. 

Diaoetozysucoinie acid, and its methyl 
ester, rate of hydrolysis of (Skrabal 
and Mehr), A., i, 686. 

Diacatyl, nltra-violat absorption spect- 
rum of (Lardy), A., ii, 621. 
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Bitoat jl-a- and •jB-aminophanylgly- 

ozimei (Ponzio and Ayooadko), A., 
i. 857. 

5:6'-Biae6tyl-2:S'-diin«tliozyaioben- 

lane, 4-aiiiino- (Hogsrt and Curtin), 
A., i, 1102. 

5:5'-Diaoetyl-2:8'-dimethozydiaeo- 
ainlnobeniane (Boobrt and Curtin), 
A., i, 1102. 

1: r-Biaoetyl-7:7'-diinethyldiliydro- 
indigotin, 2* hydroxy- (Posner and 
Hsumann), a., i, 964. 

Biaeatylathylenediamine, dtchloro- 
(Beuoell), a., i, 19. 

Biaeetylozindola-8-aoetio acid (Gran- 
ACHKK and Mahal), A., i, 718. 

BiaoatyUneoinio acid, ethyl ester, 
tautomerisin of (Kaufmann), A., i, 90. 

Biaootyl-^-tartario aeid. See Diacet- 
oxysuccinic acid. 

Dlaoetyltartaro-;7-bromoanil (Cbatta- 
WAY and Parkrs), T., 664. 

Biaoetyltartaro-2:4-dibromoanil 
(Chattaway and Pakkf.s), T., 665. 

Biaoetyltartaro-jD-ebloroanil (Chatta*' 
WAY and Parkrs), T., 664. 

Biao6tyltartaro*2 :4-(/tobloroanil 
(Ch*attaway and Parkes), T., 664. 

Biacetyltartaro-jB-napbtbil (Chatta- 
way and Parkes), T., 666. 

Biacetyltartarotolila (Chattaway and 
Parkes), T., 666. 

Biaoetyltartaro 2:4 xylll (Chattaway 
and Parkes), T., 665. 

Biaoetyltartranil (Chattaway and 
Parkes), T.. 664. 

8:4-Biaoetyl-2 8:4:6-tetrahydro-l:8:4- 
thiodiaxole, 2:5-c2umino- (Quha), A., 
i, 607. 

Biaoatyltjrramine (Cloetta and Wun- 
sohe), a., i, 616. 

Biaoetyltyrosina, ethyl ester (Cloetta 
and WOnscub), A., i, 516. 

Biadrenaline ether hydrochloride (Funk 
and Freedman), A., i, 989. 

2;8'-Bialdebydodipbenyl disulphide, 
4:4'-duiitro- (Frirs and Broth uhn), 
A., i, 842. 

Bialkyi sulphides, aa'-dtchloro- (Mann 
and Poi'B), T., 1172. 

Bialkylaminoalkyl compounds (Bock- 
mOhl and Schwarz), A., i, 19. 
aliphatic, pre|>aration of (Farbwbrke 
YORM. Meistbr, Lucius, & BrOn- 
ino), a., i, 18. 

Bialkylbarbiturio acids (Tiffbneau ; 
SOMMAIRE), A., i, 887. 

1 :l'.BUlkyldibydro.4:4^dipyridyls, 
^inhydrone-like compounds of 
(Emmbrt and Dollbin), A., i, 1184. 

Biaikylethinylcarbinols, hydration of 
(LocQUiNand Wousbno), A., i, 802. 


Biallylacetanilide (Staudikobr, Sch- 
neider, ScHOTZ, and Btrono), A., i, 
469. 

Biallylbarbitnric acid, dicarboxylic acid 
from ozonide of (Staudinoer), A., i, 
164, 

os-Biallylbydraiine (Diels), A., i, 1078. 

BiallYlhydraiineoarbozylic add, ethyl 
and methyl esters (Diels), A., i, 
1078. 

Biallylketen (Staudinoer, Schneider, 
Sohotz, and Strong), A., i, 469. 

Biallylmalonie aeid, dichloro-, diethyl 
ester (Hill and Fischer), A., i, 8, 

BUlyser, lily-pad (Wood), A., ii, 641. 
rapid (Gutbibr, Huber, and Schie- 
ber), a., ii, 131. 

Dialysis of crystalloids (Rahlenberg), 
A., ii, 16. 

Biamines, deriratiYes of (Bbrgell), A., 
i, 18. 

8-Bi n- and -iso-amylcarbamides (Dayib 
and Blanchard), A., i, 902. 

iSiS'-Biisoamylozydiethylsnlphone 
(Cashmork), T., 1748. 

Bianbydro-6-aminopiperonaltbebainono 
dihydrubromule (Gulland and 
Robinson). T., 1006. 

Bianhydrodiacetylantbranilio add, 
constitution of (Heller and Grund- 
MANN), A , i, 246. 

Bianbydrotrisdi-p-tolylsilicanediol 
(Pink and Kipping), T., 2884. 

a8-Bianilino-A^-bntene, and its bis- 
nitrobeuzoyl derivative (v. Braun 
and Lemke), A., i, 7. 

2:6-Bianiiino 8:6 di-o-nitr<mhenylthiol- 
y>-benioquinone (Fries, Ochwai’, and 
Pense), a., i, 844. 

DianiliBO-2-phenylpbenanthrimin- 
asdes, nitro-derivatives (A. C. and 
G. C, Sircar), T., 1664. 

8:6-Bianilino-4: l:2-thiodiasole, diben- 
zoyl derivative (Fromm, Layer, and 
Nkrz), a., i, 1240. 

2:2'-Bi-|>‘anisoylaisenobeniene (Lewis 
and Chbetham), A., i, 408. 

l:4-Bi-|7'anisoyletbylpiperaiine and its 
hydiocliloride (.VIannich and Lam- 
mering), a., i, 44. 

2:5-Bi-p-anisoyl-p-zylene (ds Diesbach, 
Psrkiq, Betschart, and Strebel), 
A., i, 805. 

2:6-BianiBylidenecycfabezanone 

(Coffey), A., i, 808. 

2: 8-Bi*o-anisyl-6-metbylqiiinoxaline 

(ScHONBERG and Malchow), a., i, 
116. 

2:8-Bi-o-aniayl-a3-iiapbtliaqninozaline 
(SoBdNBBRoand Malchow), A., i, 1 15. 

Bi-a-p-anisylpropylene (Skraup and 
Frbundlicb), a., i, 669. 
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S:8-t)ia&ifylqiii]iozalinef (Soh5nbero 
and Malchow), A., i, 116. 

Bianthranol, diacetate and dibenzoate 
(BAENinT and MArriiEWs). T., 888. 

Bianthranyl, preparation of (Barnett 
and Matthews), T., 390. 
sulphide (Heilbron and Heaton), 
T., 184. 

Bianthranyl, «?ichloro (Barnett and 
Matthews), T., 2566. 

lil'-Dianthraquinonyl, and 2:2^*dthydr- 
oxy iKoPErsoHNi), A., i, 1021. 

l:l'-Dianthraquinonyl, 2:2'*dinitro- 
(KoPElbCHNl), A., i, 1021. 

Bianthraquinonyl ether, sulphides, sul- 
phunes, and sulphoxides (Perrin and 
Sewell), T., 3036. 

Bianthrone, preparation of (Barnett 
and AlArrHEWS), T., 887. 

Bianthrone, t^tthio- (Heilbron and 
Heaton), T., 183, 

9:9'‘Bianthrone, 1 :r-rf/chloro- (Barnett 
and Matthews), T., 2663. 

Bianthryl. See Dianthranyl. 

Biaqaodiamminemagneiium sulphate. 
See under Magnesium. 

Biaqnotetrammineoobalti’Salts. See 
under Cobalt. 

Biarsenobenzene, and di'amino* (Lieb 
and Wintersteinek), A., i, 408. 

l:2:l'-2'-Biar8enodib6nceBe, 4 
amino-, and its hydioehloride (Lieb 
and Wintersteiner), A., i, 873. 

l:4:U:4'-BiarBenodibenzene, 2:2' -di- 
chloro-, and 2 2'-diliydroxy- (Lieb 
and Wintersteiner), A., i, 874. 

Biarsinio acids, aromatic, and their 
reduction pioducts (Likb and WiN- 
tekhteiner), A., i, 408. 

Biastase, action of light on (Pincussen), 
A., i, 404. 

evaluation of the catalytic power of 
(Mathieu), a., ii,,704. 
inilueuce of neutral alkali salts on 
(Hahn and Meyer), A., i, 161. 
action of halogens on (Beuczeller 
and Freud), A., i, 1038. 
action of iodine on (Berczellbr and 
Freud), A., i, 404. 
action ol thuiium-X on (Ayersenq, 
Jaloustre, and M aurin). A., i, 262. 
activation of, by serum (Koga), A., i 
1254. 

malt, resistance of, to inactivation 
(Ernstrom), a., i, 1245. 
amylotic ferments in (Ohlsson), 
A., i, 620. 

starch-liquefying function of (Win- 
DiscH, Dietrich, and Beyer), 
A*, i, 620. 

estimation of, in blood (Fyfe), A., ii, 
892. 


S: S-Biazido-ybenioquinone, 2 :6-dt- 
ciiloro- (Fries, Oohwat, andPENSB), 
A., i, 844. 

2:8-Biazido-l:4-naphthaqainone (Fries 
and Ochwat), A , i, 848. 

2 : 2'-Biazoamiiio-5 ; tchloro-j?* oymene 

(Wheeler and Giles), A., i, 28. 

Biazobenzeneimide, isosterismof phenyl- 
carbimide and (Oarothers), A«, i, 
961. 

Biazobenzylidenegluoonie acid, ethyl 
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DilijdrO'a-tltmol (Jaksch and Fantl), 
A., i, 815. 

Dihydroeseretholemethixie dimethiodide 
(Max and Miohbl PoLONovsKr), A., 
i, 939. 

DibydroeierinemetlUne dimethiodide 
(Max and Michel Polonoyski)) A., 
i, 939. 

Bihydrolinalyl chromate (Wienhaus 
and Tbbib»), A., i, 893. 

6:6-Bihydro-ll-metliyl-a-naphth- 
acridine, and its silts (y. Bkaun and 
WuLFF), A., i, 144. 

5:6- Dihydro-9- and -ll-methyl-a-naphth- 
aoridine-7-oarbozylio aoidg, and their 
salts (V. Bbaun and Wolff), A., i, 
144. 

A^-Dihydromuoonic acid, ethyl and 
m»*thyl es'crs (Farmer), T., 2541. 

Dihydronaphthacridine, and its hydro- 
chloride (Tbtralin G. m. b. H.), a., 
i, 1183. 

5:6*Dihydro*a-naphthacridine, and its 
salts (y. Braun and Wolff), A., i, 
143. 

5:6Dihydro-a-naphthaoridine,9-bromo-, 
and 9-chloro-, and their hydro- 
chlorides (v. Braun and Wolff), 
A., i, 144. 

5:6-Dihydro-a-naphthacridine-7*oarb- 
ozylio acid, and its salts and ethyl 
ester (y. Braun and Wolff), A., i, 
143. 

5:6-Dihydro<a>naphthacridine-7-oarb- 
ozylio acid, 9-bronio-, and silYer salt 
and methyl ester, and 9-ehloro- (v. 
Braun and Wolff), A., i, 144. 

Dibydronaphthaoridinecarbozylic acids, 
and ^-biomo- (Tetralin G. m, b. 11. ), 
A., i, 1183. 

A^-Dihydronaphthalene, oxidation of (y. 
Braun and Zobel), A., i, 1208. 

Dihydronaphthaleneozonide (Coffey) , 
A., i, 698. 

Dihydropentindole, and its derivatiYcs 
(Pkrkin and Plant), T., 8242. 

Dihydrophenanthrene deriYatives, syn- 
thesis of (Kirchnsk), a., i, 913. 

Dihydrophenanthreneoarbozylio acid 
(Kirchner), a., i, 913. 

5: lO-Dihydrophenasine, 1:8- eftuitro-, 
derivatives of (Cullinane and 
James), A., i, 606. 

Dlhydropinenes (Nametkin), A., i, 
811. 

Dibydroisoqninoline, derivatives of 

(Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 371 ; (Hartmann and 
Kagi), a., i, 604. 

Dihydroqninozaline, hydroxy-, and 

nittosohydroxy- (Perkin and Riley), 
T., 2402. 


DihydroqaittozaliHeacetic acid, hydr-> 
oxy- (Perkin and Riley), T., 2405. 

Dihydrostrophanthidin, and its benzoate 
(Jacobs and Hsidrlbbrgbr), A., i, 
128. 

5:6-Dihydro-l:2-tetramcthylene- 
a-naphthaoridine-7-oarboxylio acid 
(V. Braun and Wolff), A., i, 
144. 

Dihydrothebainonesemioarbasone (Gul- 
land and Robinson), T., 1007. 

Di-imines, cyclic (v. Braun, Lemke, 
and Nblken), A., i, 840. 

3:5-Di*indolylisoozazole (Sanna), A., 1, 
58, 

Di-Sindolylphenybnethane, and its 
oxidation product (Majima and 
Kotakk), a., i, J60. 

3:5-Di-indolylpyrazole (Sanna), A., i, 
69. 

Di-indolylppazolmrbozylamide (San- 
na), A., i. 58. 

2:3-Di-indolylqniBOzallnes (Sanna), A., 
i, 67. 

2:2-Di-indoyl. See 2:2 Indil. 

a^ Di-S-indoylethane, and its silver 
derivative and dioxime (Sanna), A., 
i, 710. 

Di-8-lndoyhnethane. and its derivatives 
(Sanna), A., i, 58. 

Diketens. preparation of (Staudinoee 
and Krbis), A., i, 438. 

4:5*Diketo-2-o- and -jt7-aniByIpyroUidine- 
iT^'phenylarsinic acid (Johnson and 
Adams), A., i, 724. 

2:4-Diketo-5-benzyM-methylheza* 
hydropyrimidine (Mannioh and 
Ganz), a., i, 20. 

a^’Diketobutaldehyde, and its deriv- 
btives (Diel.s and Petersen), A., i, 
15. 

2:6-Diketo-4-isobatylpiperidine-5-oarb- 
ozylamide, S cyano- (Curtis, Day, 
and KiMMiNs), T., 3135. 

4:5-Diketo*2-it> chlorophenylpyrollidine- 
l*p-phenylarsinie acid (Johnson and 
Adams), A., i, 72.5. 

a-Diketooholanio acid, dioxime, and its 
derivatives (Schenck), A., i, 678. 

Diketocinoole, and its derivatives (Ous- 
mano), a., i, 690. 

2:6-Diketo-l :4-di-j9-anisylpiperasine and 
tetraxixivo ’ (Reverdin), A., i, 714. 

2:3 Dikotodihydro-l:4-b6nithiasine, and 
its derivatives (Zahn), A., i, 377. 

2:2-Diketodihydro-a-Baphthathiacine, 
and its 2-anil (Zahn), A., i, 377. 

6:8-Dikoto-6:9dimethyl-5:6:8:9-totra« 
hydromalonalininm ethoxide, hydr- 
oxide, methoxide, and sulphonate 
(UsHiRWOOD and Whitbley), T., 
1087. 
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2: 5'Dik«to-8:4-diidi6ii7M>o-aiiii]io« 
phenyldihydropjrrolft, und its acetyl 
derivative (Distkzyoki and Fassleb), 
A., i, 848. 

2:4-l)iketO'5’atli7ltetrah7drothiaiole, 

and its 2-hydrazoneB (Wilson and 
Burns), T., 802. 

d- and r-BiketoetliylthiMolidineaoetle 
acids (Kallrnbero), A., i, 247. 
ay-Diketoheialdeliydediethylaoetal, and 

its copper salt (Helfebich and Russe), 
A., i, 801. 

ayBiketo-n-hezaldehydedimetliyl- 
aeetal, and its copper derivatives 
(Hflferigh and Russe), A., i, 802. 
ay-Diketohydrindene, crystallography 
of (PHHETTO), A., i, 114, 
l:2-Biketoliydrindene, C-nitro- (Ingold 
and Piogott), T., 1488. 
2:8‘BiketO‘6-methyldihydrO'l:4-ben8- 
tkiasine, 7-chloro- (Zahn), A., i, 377. 
4:5-Biketo*2-»2;jp*methylenediozyph6nyl- 
pyroUidine-l-phenylarsinic acid 
(Johnson and Adams), A., i, 725. 
2:3-Biketo-5-metliyl-8-isopropyM:8- 
bensozaiine, and its derivatives (Ma> 
MELi), A., i, 62. 

2 :4-BiketO'8-methyltetrahydrothlasole, 
and its derivatives (Wilson and 
Burns), T., 801. 

and r-Biketometkylthiasolidineacctic 
acids (Kallenberg), A., i, 248. 
5:6-Biketo-a-naphthacridlne (v. Braun 
and Wolff), A., i, 143. 

Biketones, action of ultra-violet light on 
(Porter, Ramspeeger, and Steel), 
A., ii, 600. 

afi unsaturated, action of benzene and 
aluminium chloride on (Vorlander 
and Friedberg), A., i, 683. 
a-Bikctones, syntheses of, by means of 
organo-zinc derivatives (Blaise), 
A., i, 638. 

action of ammonium cyanide on 
(Dakin and Harington), A.,i, 683. 
8*Biketonei, aliphatic, tellurium de- 
rivatives, bactericidal action of 
(Morgan, Cooper, and Burtt), 
A., i, 617. 

etlioxymethylene derivatives, condens- 
ation of amidines with (Mitter and 
Bardhan), T., 2179. 
a- and i3-Biketones (Sanna), A., i, 67, 
69. 

y-Biketonet of the indole group, synthesis 
of (Sanna), A., i, 710. 
l:2-Bikctones (Schonberg and Mal- 
OHow), A., i, 116 ; (SohOnberg and 
Bletbbrg), a., i, 116; (Schonberg 
and Keller), A., i, 928. 
aj8*Bikctononoio acid, and its derivatives, 
A., i, 178. 


4:6-Biketo-2-plienylpyrroUdind- 1-m- 
anisyM-arsinio acid (Johnson and 
Adams), A., i, 726. 

I 4:5-Biketo-2’phenylpyrrolidine-l-p- 
phenylarsinio acid (Johnson and 
Adams), A., i, 724. 

4:5-Bikcto-2-phenylpyrrolidina 1-m- 
tolyl‘6 arsinie acid (Johnson and 
Adams), A., i, 726. 

2:4-Biketo-6-phenyltetrahydrotliiaiole, 
and its derivatives (Wilson and 
Burns), T., 808. 

By-Biketo 3-phenylvalerie acid, and its 
copper salt and derivatives (Diels), 
A., 1, 822, 826. 

2:6-Bikctopiperaiinc, dfchloroaoetyl de- 
rivative (Abderhalden and alar- 
mann), a., i, 1026. 

2:5-Biketopiperaiine-8:6’dipropionic 
acid. See c^/c/oGlutamylpropionic acid. 

Biketotctra-allylcycZobntane ( Staud- 
INGER, Schneider, Schotz, and 
Strong), A., i, 469. 

I Bikctotetrapropylcyc/obntane (Siaud- 
INGER, Schneider, Sc 
Strong), A., i, 469. 

Biketothiasolidinci, stereochemistry of 
(Kallenberg), A., i, 247. 
Bimcrcury-8 :8'*( or 4'- )dicthyl-2:2': 6: 6'- 
dithicnylcne (Steinkopf, Biblen- 
BERG, and Augestad-Jbnsen), A., i, 
126. 

Bimercnry 2d^:6:5'-dit]iienTlene (Stein- 
kopf, Biklenbekg, and Augestad- 
Jensen), A., i, 126. 

Bim6rcnry-8.4 S':4"*tetramet]iyl- 
2:2^5:5''dithienylene (Steinkopf, 
Bielenberg, and Augestad* Jen sen), 
A., i, 125. 

Bimethanolbcniidinc (Kondo and 
Ishida), A., i, 147. 

Bimethinediaiidines, stability of (In- 
gold and Piogott), T., 2745. 
Bimethozyaoetio acid, methyl ester 
(Helferioh and Russe), A., i, 801. 
t(n4-Bim6tkozyaeetoq!iinoli^c (Prait 
and Robinson), T., 760. 
Bimethozyanthracencf (Hall and Per- 
kin), T., 2082. 

2:8*Bimetliozyb6nialdchyde, 6-bromo- , 
and 6-bromo- O-nitro- (Davies), T., 
1686. 

6-nitro- (Davies), T., 1688. 
8:4-Bimethozyb6nsaldozimci ( Bradt 
and Dunn), T., 1799. 
8:8^-Bimethozybcniil (SchOnberq and 
Malchow), A., i, 116. ' 

2:2^- and 8:8'-Bimet1iozybcntilio acid 
(SchOnbehg and Keller), A., i, 
928. 

2:8-Bimetlu>zyb6nioio acid, 4-bydroxy- 
(Paosu), a., i, 840. 
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8 t 8 ^Bittithoxybe]iioi 2 i (ScBdNBBBG and 
Malohow), a., i, 116. 

Bi-i^mathozybenioylatliyleiie (Conant 
and Lutz)^ A., i, 686. 

4:8>2>i>/? methoxybenioylis^litlialie 
acid (Philippi, Sxka, Figdob, and 
Nxmeczer), a., i, 577. 

2 : 6 -lH'p-inetbozybenzoy Iterephthalio 
Aoidi (Philippi, Seka, Figdob, aud 
Nemeozek), a., i, 577. 

4:6<Di S'-matbozybanioyl-m-zylene, 
di-2'-hydroxy- (de Diesbaoh, Peii- 
BiG, Betsohart, and Stiiebel), A., 
i, 805. 

2:8-l)imethoxyoinnamic aeid (Perkin 
and Stoyle), T., 8174. 

^S^'-Dimethozydiethylinlpbone (Cash • 
MORE), T., 1748. 

8 4 -Bimetboxy> 7 -dimdthylaminopropyl 

baniene* and its hydrochloride 
(Mannioh and Lammering), A., i, 
45. 

5 : 6 *Bimetliozy- 1 : 3-dimethy Inracil 
(Biltz aud Paetzold), A., i, 1233. 

8 : 6 -Bimatboxy- 1 : 8 -dimatbylxanthylinin 
terrichloride (Pratt and Robinson), 
a' 743. 

2:4-Bimathozy-6-ethozyphanyl-i3.8^4'- 
dimathozyphanylathyl katana ( Preu- 
DENBEUG and Cohn), A., i, 1220. 

2:4-Bimatbozy-6-dthozypliattyl-3':4'* 
dimathozyatyryl ketone (Freuden- 
BERG and Cohn), A., i, 1220. 

Bi-o-mathozybezaphenylethana (Gom- 
BERG and Nlshida), A., i, 218. 

2:2-Bimatbozy’8-keto-2:3-dihydro*l:4- 
banzthiaiine, and 7 -chloro- (Zahn), 
A., i, 876. 

2:2-Bimethoxy>8-k6to*2:3-di]i^ro* 
a-naphthatbiaiina (Zahn), A., i, 
876. 

Bi'O- and i^-inathozymatbylbaniyl- 
amines, and their salts and nitroso- 
derivatives (v. Braun, Zobel, Kel- 
KIN, sud Blessing), A., i, 872. 

Bimethoxymathylenedioxypbanylqain- 
aline, and its semicarbazone (Prait 
and Robinson), T., 751. 

2:4-Bimetbozyniootinonitrila, 6 chloro- 
(SOHROETER and Sxiolbr), A., i, 
1124. 

iSyBimathozy'AC'O^Aahas^* (Berg- 
MANN aud Mirkelet), a., i, 1054. 

8;4'-Bimetbozy • 2phanylbenBopysyliiUB 

salts, and 7‘hydroxy- (Peatt and 
Robinson), T., 751. 

2:7-Bi]natboxy-l-phanyl-8:4'dikydrot8o- 
qainoliAe>8-oarbazylie acid, methyl 
fster, and it^ salte and derivatives 
^ooiETY OF Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 871 ; (Hartmann and 
fcioi). A., i, 604. 


4:6'Bimatboxyphanyl>8’8':4'<di* 
mathoxyphanylethyl katana, 2 -hydr- 
oxy- (Freudenbebg and Oohn), A., 
i, 1220. 

8:4-Bimathozyphanrl-j3-dimathylamina- 
ethyl katana, ana its salts (Mannioh 
and Lammering), A., i, 44. 

5^:6^-Bimethoxyphanyl-<|^-meconine 
(Bistrzycki and Krauer), A., i, 
1211 . 

$- 8 :4-Bimathozyphenylpropionie aeid, 
a-amiuo*, benzoyl derivative, methyl 
ester (Society of Chemical In- 
dustry IN Basle), A., i, 871. 

4:5-Bimethozyphthalon'2-anilio aeid 
(Kuroda and Perrin), T., 2104. 

4:5-Bimathoxyphthalanio aeid, deriv. 
atives of (kuroda and Perrin), T., 
2094. 

8 : 8 '-Bimathaxyatilbane, 4:4'.cfihydroxy- 
( Pauly and SchAnz), A., i, 564. 

Bi-p-mathoxystyryl ketone mercuric 
chloride (VoRLANDER and Eichwald), 
A., i, 684. 

Bimethozy-2-ityryl-3'mathylehromonei, 
and their salts (Heilbron, Barnes, 
and Morton), T., 2566. 

4:5-Bimethozy-o-tolnaldehyda, and their 
derivatives (Kuroda and Perkin), 
T., 2110 . 

/3*4:5-Bimathozy-o-talylae^lio aeid 
(Kuroda and Perkin), T., 2110. 

4:5Bimethozy-o-tolylglyozylie aeid, 
derivatives of (Kuroda and Perkin), 
T., 2094. 

4:5'Biniethozy-o*tolylideneaniline and 
its hydrochloride (Kuroda and Per- 
kin), T., 2109. 

5:6-Bimethozy>4-Tinyl-2: 8:4:4a>tetra- 
hydrophenanthrene, 2: 8-dihydroxy- 

(Speyer, Selig, and Hbil), A., i, 
128. 

Bimethyl ether. See Methyl ether, 
sulphate, action of, on salicylic acid, 
methyl salicylate, and o-methoxy- 
benzoio aeid (Simon and Fr^he- 
JACQUB), A., i, 1098. 
sulphide, and sulphoxidc, aa'-dichloro- 
(MANN and Pope), T., 1178. 
naniosnlphide (Riding and Thomas), 
T., 8277. 

iS^-BimethylacryUinida (v. Auwers, 
Meissner, Sbydel, and Wissebach), 
A., i, 748. 

a^'Bimathylaarylia aeid, ethyl ester 
preparation of (Higginbotham and 
Lapworth), T., 1880. 

/3^-Bimethylaeryii^ acid, hydrogenation 
of (Conant and Cutter), A., i, 10, 

i9i3-Bimethylaorylie aeid, a-cyano-, 
ethyl ester, preparation and condens- 
ations of (Biboh and Kon), T., 2447* 
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DixuethylaorjUe acida, 7 -oxalyl deriv- 
atives of (Hioqikbotham and Lap- 
wokth), T., 1826. 

/BiS'-Bimethjladipio acids, and their 
derivatives (Faltis and Wagneb), 
A., i, 1209. 

Bimethjlallyloarblnol, and its acetate 
and allyl ether (Coffey), A., i, 
176. 

o-(a: 7 -Dixnethylallyl)*p-oresol (Clais- 
en), a., i, 1094. 

4:4'>Diin6thy lallylformasyl ( W a lreu), 
T., 2777. 

Dimethylamine, hydrogen oxalate of 
(Clifford and Fauoher), A., i, 637. 

5- l>imethyla]ninoao6tyl-2:4<dimethyl- 
S-ethylpyrrole hydrochloiide (Fischer 
and Schubert), A., i, 708. 

5*Dimethylamixioaoetyl-2:4- dimethyl* 
pyrrole (Fischer, Weiss, and Schu- 
bert), A., i, 703. 

4*Pimethylami]ioacetyl-2:d:5>tri- 
methylpyrrole, and its hydrochloride 
(Fischer and Zerweck), A., i, 
866 . 

2-Dimethylaminoacridone (Tuttle), A., 
i, 1011. 

p-Bimethylaminoasoheniene, hydro- 
chloiides of (Vorlandee and WOL- 
FEins), A., i, 716. 

hydroferrocyauide (Gumming), T., 
2468. 

j9-Bimethylaminohenzaldehyde,3-bronio- 
(BRADYaiid Tkuszkowski), T., 2438. 

jp'BimethylamiuobenEaldoximei, 8- 
bromo-, Hijd.3-nitro-, and their deriv- 
atives (Brady and Truszkowski), 
T., 2434. 

Bimethylaminobenzenylimidine, salts 
of (Pyman), T., 3871. 

Bimethylaminobenienylmethylimidine, 
salts of (Pyman), T., 3372 

^•Bimethylaminobenzoio acid, S-bromo- 
aiid its nitrile (Beady and Trusz- 
kowski), T., 2489. 

6- p-Bimethylaminobenzylidene 8* 
oamphylrhodanine (Gendelman), A., 
i, 606. 

p-Bimethylaminobenzylideneearbamide, 
and its salts (Barrbnscheen), A., i, 
1138. 

2 >-Bimethylaminobenzylidenemethyl- 
oarbaadde nitrate (Barrenschken), 
A, i, 1188. 

j7-BiinethylainiiiobenEylidenepicoline 
(^HEiBE, Pflock, Scholl, and 
Fhiedrl), a., i, 261. 

7 - Bimethylaiiii&obntane, a-amino-, and 
its derivatives (llRUYLANTe), A, i, 
763. 

6-Bitiiethylamiiio-A« butene (v. Braun 
and Lemke), A., i, 7. 


7 -Bimethylasiiiio-n*«-butylami]ie. See 
7 -Diniethylaminobntaue, a-amiuo% 

/S-Bimethylaminobntyro&itrile (Bruy- 
lantb;, a., i, 768. 

7-Bimethylamino-j8-earbozv-7i-bTityrie 
acid, and its methiodide (Mannich 
and Ganz), A., i, 21. 

iS-Bimethylaminocetyl alcohol, and its 
salts (v. Braun and Schirmachkr), 
A., i, 1186. 

7-BimethylaminO'/3/3-dioarbozy-n- 
butyrio acid (Mannich and Ganz), 
A., i, 21. 

4'-Dimethylaminodiphcnyl, 4‘hromo-, 
and 4-bromo-2 nitio- (GarcijL Banins 
and Medrano), A., i, 202. 

Bimethylaminodiphenylamineearb- 
oxylio acids, and their nitio-deiiv- 
atives (Tuitlb), A., i, 1011. 

2-Bim6thylamino-l-ethozytetrahydro- 
naphthalene, and its salts (v. Braun, 
Braundsdorf, and Kirschbaum), 
A., i, 106. 

a-Bimethylaminoheptoio acid, ethyl 
ester, and its methiodide (v. Braun 
and Schiumacher), A., i, 1060. 

iS-Bimethylaminoheptyl alcohol, and its 
derivatives (v. Braun and Schir- 
macubr), a., i, 1060. 

2’Bimethylaiiiino- :P-(i%c/oheze 2 iyl, 
and its picrate (v. Braun and Bitter), 
A., i, 142. 

a-Bimethylaminoct/cJohezylaoetio acid, 
ethyl ester, and its salts (v. Braun 
and Kaiser), A., i, 1187. 

^-Bimethylaminocyc/ohczylethyl alco- 
hols, and their salts and derivatives 
(v. Braun and Kaiser), A., i, 1187. 

4''Bimethylamino-2hydrozydi8tyryl 
ketone, effect of substitutiun on the 
reactivity of (Heilbron and Whit- 
worth), T. 238. 

a-Bimethylamino- $ -hydrozy-n-heptane, 
and its derivatives (v. Braun and 
Schirmacuer), A., i, 1060. 

oc'2- Bimethylamino-l-hydrozy hydrin- 
dene, and its salts (v. Braun, 
Braunhdouf, and Kirschbaum), A., 
i, 107. 

^-Bimethylamino-a-hydrozypropionio 
acid, and its hydrochloride (Mannich 
and Bauboih), A., i, 22. 

2Bimethylamino- 1 -hydrozytetrahydro- 
naphthalene, salts of (v Braun, 
Braunsdorf, and Kirschbaum), A., 
i, 106. 

Dimethylamine*!- and 2-hydrozytetra- 
hydronaphthalenei (GonzIlbz and 
Campoy), a., i, 209 

l>-Dimetliylamino-/-methozyazob6ni- 
ene, hydroohloiides of (Vorlander 
and Wolferts), A., i, 717. 
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4'-lHmatli)rlaiEixiom6tliox7-2-hydroxy- 
dUtyrylketonei (Heilbbon and Whit- 
worth), T., 248. 

Dimethylaminometliyl Mobufyl ether 
(Q. M. and R. RoBiHftON), T., 586. 

DimethylaminoBietliyUllylmaloiiio acid, 
and its chloroplatinate (Mannigb and 
Ganz), a., i, 20. 

p-Dimethylaminomethylbenioie acid, 

benzyl ester, hydrochloride (Hokf- 
mann-La Roche A Co.), A., i, 925. 

Dimethylaminomethylethylmalonio 
acid (Mannioh and Ganz), A., i, 
20 . 

Dimethylamlnomethyltartronio acid 

(Mannioh and Rauroth), A., i, 

22 . 

a Dimethylaminopalmitio acid, ethyl 
ester, and its methiodide (v. Braun 
and Schirmacher), A., i, 1186. 

iB'BimethylaminO'S-phenozybntyl alco- 
hol, and Its methiodide (v. Braun 
and Munch), A., 1187. 

a-Dimethylamino-^-phenozybntyrio 
acid, ethyl eater (v. Braun and 
Munch), A., i, 1187. 

Dimethylaminophenylacetonitrile, and 
its salts (V. Braun and Bijissino), 
A.,i. 1231. 

iB-Bimothylamino-S-phenyl-n-batyl 
alcohol, and its salts (v. Brain and 
Osierroth), a., i, 1187. 

a-Bimethylamiiio-y-phexiyl-n-butyrio 
acid, ethyl ester, and its salts (v. 
Braun and Ostbuuoth), A., i, 1186. 

4 Bimethylamino-l-phenyl-2:3-di- 
methyl-6-pyraiolone (Faubwerke 
voBM. Mristeb, Lucius, & Bruning), 
A., i, 868. 

fi.p -Bimethylaminophenylethylamine, 
and its salts (v. Braun and Bless- 
ing), A., i, 1231. 

3'Bimethylamino-a-phenylpropionie 
acid (Mannich and Ganz), A., i, 
21 . 

i3-Bimethylamino-a-8*phenylqninolyl- 
athaiiol, and its dibydrothloride 
(Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 148. 

Bimethylaminopropionitrile (Man- 
KICK and Ganz), A., i, 22. 

4^BiDiethylamino-2-ityrylbenio- 
pyrylium salts and metallic complexes 
(Buck and Hbilbron) T., 1396. 

2-^-Biniethylaminostyrylbeniothiaiole 
methiodide (Smith), T., 2292. 

2-;7-Bimethylaai]iostyryl 8:8-dimath^- 
indolenino methiodide (Smith), T., 
2294. 

2-;7-Bimethylaiiiinoit7ryl-4: 5-dipheiiyl- 
thiaiolt methiodide (Smith), T., 
2292. 


2-p‘Bim6thyla]idnoityryl-6-meth^- 
benibisthiaiole methiodide (Edge), 
T., 2382. 

2*p-Bimothylaininostyryl-3-methyl- 
benziminaiole methiodide (Smith), 
T., 2294. 

4^-Bimethylaxnino-2-8t3rryl-8*methyl* 
chromono (Heilbkon, Barnes, and 
Morion), T., 2567. 

2-jO‘Biniothylamino8tyryl 4-methyl- 
thiazole methiodide (Smith), T., 2291. 

2 |>-Bimethylaniinosty^lnaphtha- 
thiasole methiodides (Smith), T., 
2294. 

2-p-Blmethylaminoityryl-4>pheiiyl’5- 
methylthiasole methiodide (Smith), 
T., 2292 

2-p Bimethylaminostyrylthiazole meth- 
iodide (Smith), T. 2291. 

27’BimethylamiiiothiobenzaniUdothio- 
oarbonio acid, ])henyl ester (Rivier 
and SoHALCH), A., i, 793. 

4-BimethylaminO‘l i^-tolyl-2:3-di- 
methyl-6-pyrazolone (Fakbwerkb 
voRM. Mbistbr, Lucius, k Bruning), 
A., i, 858. 

4:4'-Bimethylaminotriphenylmethan6, 
2";4"-<7tnitro- (Downey and Lowy), 
A , i, 679. 

BimethylammonrethanoT^-benzoio acid, 
ethyl ester, and its hydrochloride 
(Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 925. 

27-BimethylaxninoTinylbenzeiie, and its 
salts (V. Braun and Blessing), A., 
i, 1231. 

Blmethylammoninm dimercuri bromide 
(Hann), a., 1, 901. 

2:5-Bimethyl-i-7i'amylpyrrole (Karrer 
and Smirnov), A., i, 122. 

Bimethylaniline, 3:4-cf{niiro-, action of 
ammonia and amines (van Rom- 
burgh), a., i, 917. 

l:2-Bimethylaiithraqiiinone, 4-hydroxy , 
synthesis ol (FAiRfioURNBandGAUNT- 
LETT), T., 1137. 

Bimethylazodicarbothioamido (Arndt, 
Milde, and Eckert), A., i, 1079. 

2 6 Bimethylbenialdehyde, 3:5-(ftbromo- 
4-hydioxy-, and its derivatives 
(Lindehann), a., i, 888. 

4:6 Bimethylbenialdehyde, 2.hydrozy-, 
and its pheuylhydrazone (Linde- 
MANN), A,, i, 687. 

Bimethylbenshydrylamine, and its 
methiodide (Sommelet), A., i, 202. 

2:5Bimethylbeniozasole, 6-hy<)roxy-, 
(Henrich, Buntheimer, and Stein- 
mann), a., i, 145. 

4:5-Bim«thylben«oylb6nsoie acid, 
o-2-hydroxy. (Fairbourne and 
Gauntlet t), T., 1138. 
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Dimethyl*! :2:3'beiiitriaEole-l-oxid«i, 

6 nitro- (Beady mud Day), T., 22tf2. 

2:6-l)imethylbeniylidene bromide, 
chloride bromide, and chloride, 8:6-di- 
bromo-4-hydroxy-, and their deriv- 
atives (Lindemann), a., i, 688. 

ww^-Dimethylbinret, v^month and 
«w'-di-nitroso- (Biltz and Jeltsoh), 
A., i, 1075. 

iBy-Dimethylbntadiene, reactions of 
derivatives of (Olaisen, Eremers, 
Roth, and Tietze), A., i, 1050. 

/9i3>Dimethylbiitaiie, a-bromo- (Favor- 
ski and Sakara), A., i, 431. 

1 : 3 -DimethylcycZobutane-S :2 :4:4- tetra* 
earbozylonitrile (Diels, GXrtker, 
and Kaaok). A., i, 25. 

i87 Dimethyl A^*biitenylanilme, and its 
benzoyl derivative (Olaisen, 
Kksmbrs, Roth, and Tietze), A., i, 
1052. 

/Sy-Dimethyl-A^-bntenylbensene, and 
its hydrobromide (Olaisen, Eremers, 
Roth, and Tietze), A., i, 1052. 

)3/3'Dimethylbatyl alcohol, acetate and 
phenylurethane (Favorbki and 
Sakara), A., i, 431. 

iSv-Dimethylbutylbeniene (Olaisen. 
Eremers, Roth, and Tietze), A., i, 
1062. 

/S^-Dimethyl-A^-butylene, a-bromo-, and 
its derivativt'S (Olaisen, Eremers, 
Roth, and Tietze), A., i, 1051. 

2.*6-Dimethyl-4 oarbamidomethyM:4* 
dihydropyridine*3: 5-diearbozylo- 
nitrile (Benary and Lowenthal), 
A., i, 64. ' 

d-Dimethyloarbaxnidothiolsneolnic acid 
(K ALLEN berg), A., i 248. 

l:l^Dimethylearboeyanine iodide, pre- 
paration of (Hamer), T., 254, 

1 :3*Dimethyl-4-ohloromethylbeniene 
(Blanc), A., i, 549. 

1 :8*Dimethyl-4:6-«?iohloromethyl- 
beniene (Blanc), A., i, 549. 

Dimethyldiohloromethylearbinyl 
carbamate (Yodicr), A., i, 309. 

DimethyRrzohioromethyloarbinyl 
carbamate and carbanilate (Yoder), 
A., i, 309. 

2:6*Diinethyl-4-ehloroinethyl- 1 :4-di- 
hydrop3riidine*8:5- dioarbozylonitrile 
(Benary and LOwenthal), A., i, 
54. 

1:2-Bimethylohromone, oxime of, and 
its sulphonic acid derivative (Beck- 
mann and Bark), A.,i, 1112. 

2:3<Dimethylehromone, reactivity of the 
2-methyl firoup in (Hbilbron, 
Barnes, and Morton), T., 2559. 

S:3*Dimethylehromone-6-Biilphonio aeid, 
and its salts (ErOger), A., i, 855. 


2:3-Dimethyleinohonie aeid, methyl 
ester (v. Brattn, Gmbun, ahd 
Schultheiss), a., i, 835. 

2:5-Dimethyloon]narilio acid, eilTer salt 
and 4-chIoro-, and its potassium salt 
(Dey andDALAL), T., 8890. 

S:5-Dimethyleoiimarilie aeid, 6-broroo. 
4-Ditro-, and its sodium salt (Dey 
and Row), T., 8882. 

4:7-DimethyioonmaTin, 8;8*dtbromo-6- 
nitro- (Dey and Row), T., 8882. 

8- and 6-mono- and St6-dt-chloro-(DBY 
and Dalal), T., 8889. 

Dimethyloonmarinsnlphonio acids, and 
their salts and derivatives (ErOger), 
A., i, 854. 

Dimethylcoumarinthioli, and their 
derivatives (E rugbr), A,, i, 864. 

2:6-Bimethyl-4-eyanomethyl-l :4*di- 
hydropyiddine-8 :6-dicar^zylaitrile 
(Benary and L5 wenthal), A., i, 54. 

2:6-Bimethyl-4-eyanomethylpyridine- 
3:5-dicarbozylonitril6 (Benary and 
Lowenthal), A., i, 64. 

Bimethyldeeahydroquinolines, and their 
salts and derivatives (Braun, Gmelin, 
and Schultheiss), A., i, 836. 

l:3-Bi]n6thyltsodialarie acid, 6-chloro- 
and 6-iodo-raethyl ethers (Biltz and 
Partzold), a., i, 1283. 

2: 2'Bim6thyl-l : 1 ^-dianthraquinonyl 
(Eopetschni), a., i, 102J. 

Bimethyldioarbozyalutario dianhy drid e 
(Staudinobr ana Ereis), A. , i, 439. 

6:6'-Bimethyl-l:l'-diethylearboeyanine 
iodide, preitaration of (Hamer), T., 
256. 

1 :2-BimethyM: 5-diethyl- A^-cyc7ohezen- 
3-one (Ekbley and Hows), A., i, 998. 

7:7'*Bimethyldihydroindigotin, 1* 
nitroso-2-hydroxy-, and l:l'-dinitro8o- 
2:2'-dihydroxy- (Posner and Heu- 
mann), a., i, 953. 

2:6-Bimethyl- 1 ;4-dihydropyridine-4* 
aldozime, 8:5-rftoyano-, and its salts 
(Brnary and Lowenthal), A., i, 54. 

2:2 Bimethyl-2:8-dihydro-4-p3rxone-6- 
carbozylie aeid. See /S-Mesityloxid- 
oxalic acid. 

7:9-Bimethyl-4:5-dihydrourio acid, 4- 
hydroxy, and its ammonium salt 
(Biltz and Lemberg), A., i, 956. 

l:l'*Bimethyl-2:2'-dinaphthyl (Mayer 
and ScHNECKO), A., i,773. 

5:5-Bimethyldicy^idpentan-8-one-l :2:4- 
trioarbozylio aeid, 2-ethyl and 1:2- 
diethyl ester (Toi von em). A., i, 1017. 

Bimethylethylearbinol, fhsion, viscosity, 
and density of the system, chloral and 
(Efremov), A., i, 587. 

Bimethylethyloarbinyl chromate (Wien- 
HAUs andTRBiBs), A., i, 893, 
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tf-Blaetlijletli^rlphanylearbAmide 
(Mailhe), a., i, 458. 

Bimetiijtotliylplitnyldittliyloarbamide 
(Mailhe), a., i, 458. 

P.'d-Bimethyl-S-atliylpliloraoetophenone 
(Fkbudbnbero and Cohn), A., i, 
1219. 

2:4-Dim6thyl-3-ethylpyrrole*5- 
aldehyda, at)d its salts (Fischer and 
SCHITBBRT), A., i, 708. 

2:4-l>imetliyl-3-ethylpyrrylm6thenyl- 
dimethylpyrrylpropionio acids, hydro- 
chlorides (Fischer and Schubert), 
A., i, 709. 

l:8-Dimethylfluoroiie, 6-hydroxy- 
(Pratt and Robinson), T., 742. 

Ird-Dimethyl^lyozalinC) 2-bromo-5- 
nitro-, and iU hydrochloride (Pyman 
and Timmis), T., 502. 

l:6-Pimethylglyozalin6, 2-broino-4- 
nitro- (Pyman and Timmis), T., 603. 

l:4-Dim6thylglyozaline-2-iulphonlo 
acid, 6-nitro- (Pyman and Timmis), 
T., 602. 

1 :3-Dimethylglyozalone'4'methyl- 
earbamie acid, 6-hydroxy-, lactone 
(Bil:(Z and Lemberg), A., i, 960. 

aa-Dimethylguanidine sulphate (Phil- 
lips and Blanchard), A., i, 908. 

Yc-Dimethylheptan-^-ol, and its allo- 
phanate (Vavon and Ivanov), A., i, 
998. 

l:l-Dlmethyln/c^obeptaii-2'Ol, and its 
derivatives (Meebwein and Schafer), 
A., i, 326. 

l:l-Dimethylc^c2oh6zane, catalytic de- 
hydrogenation ot (Zelinski and 
Dblzova), a., i, 907. 

3:3-Dim6thyl-0 ls3-6icyc/oliezane (Us- 

PENSKi), A., i, 666. 

Dime thy Ic^c/obezanes, catalytic dehydro- 
genation of (Zelinski), A., i, 649. 

1 : l-Dimethyk^cZobezanes, 8:5-(2ibromo- 
(UsPENSKi), A., 1 , 666. 

l:4-DimetliylcycZ(’bezaii-2-ol (Godchot 
and B^dos), A., i, 101. 

l:3*DimethylcycZohezaii-4 one, oxidation 
of (Godchot), A., i, 582. 

/3c-Dimetbyl-Ay-bezene, /8«-dthydpoxy-, 
isomeric forms of, and their dibroinides 
and derivatives (Zalkind), A., i, 
176. 

/Sc-Bimethyl-Ay-bezene-iSe-diols, iso- 
meric (Zalkind), a., i, 434. 

aa-Dimethyl-A'-c 2 /c^obezenylaoetone 
(Birch, Kon, and Norris), T., 1373. 

Dimethylhezinenediol, catalytic hydro- 
genation of (Zalkind and Pesohs- 
kerova), a., i, 8. 

i8f-D|jnetbyl-AY*lLezinene-/3<-diol, re- 
duction of (Zalkind and Vilenkina), 
A., i, 629. 

CXXIV. ii. 


a8-DimethyUiezoie acid, and its amide 
and chloride (Sommairb), A., i, 388. 
l:8-Dimetbyl-4'^c2ohezylamine, and 
its hydrochloride and phenylcarbamide 
(Mailhe), a., i, 199. 
l:3-Dim6thylhydantoylamide, and its 
monohydrate (Biltz and Lemberg), 
A., i, 967. 

Dimethylhydrooellnlose, preparation of 
(Hkuser and v. Neuenstein), A., 
i, 95. 

molecular weight of (He user and 
Jaymb), a., i, 667. 
3:6-Di(2'-methyl-3'-indolyl)p3rracole 
(Sanna), a., i, 60. 
3:5-Di(2'-metbyl-3'-indolyl)i9oozaBole 
(Sanna), A., i, 60. 

ai8-Di-2-methyl-8.indcylet]iane, and its 
derivatives (Sanna), A., i, 710. 
Di-2-methyl-3-indoyl]n6thane, and its 
derivatives (Sanna), A., i, 69. 
Dimetbyliiatin 0-benzoate (Hantzsch), 
A., i, 1226. 

Dimethylketazine, catalytic reduction 
of(TAiPALE), A.,i, 647, 663. 
ciff- and /ra7ts-i:l-Dimethyl-2*/8-keto- 
propylcyc2opropane-2-oarbozylic acids, 
and their semicarbazones (Simonsen 
and Rau), T., 668. 

6:6 Dimetbyl-4.ketot6trahydromone'2- 
carbozylic acid, ethyl ester (Borsche 
and Thiele), A., i, 1220. 
6:6'-Dimethylmethyleiiediquinaldine 
diethiodide (Hamer), T., 263. 
l:2-Dimethyl-3-7i-octylindole (Kuroda), 
A., i, 603. 

Dimethylpentadecyl chromate (Wien- 
HAUS and Treibs), A., i, 893. 
38-Dimethyl-Aa^'pentadiene (Favorski 
and ALEXitEYA), A., i, 642. 
iS8.Dimethylpentane-/38-triol (Pastur- 
EAU and Bernard), A., i, 646. 
preparation of, from mesityl oxide 
(Pastureau and Bernard), A., i, 
891. 

8:4-DimethyIcyc^openta]i-l -one (Faltis 
and Wagner), A., i, 1209. 
aa- and jSy-Dlmethyl-A^-pentene 
(Favorski and Alexeeva), A., i, 642. 
33-Dimetbyl-A^-pentinene, copper and 
silver derivatives (Favorski and 
Morey), A., i, 643. 
88-Dimethyl-Aa-pentinene-a-carbozylic 
acid (Favorski and Opi l), A., i, 432. 
Dimethylpkenanthrene, and its salts and 
derivatives (Ruzicka and Balas), 
A., i, 819. 

4:5-DimethylphtliaUe acid, and its an- 
hydride (Coffey), A., i, 696. 
«-Dimethylpbtbalide, 6-amino-, and 
4:6-dibromo-5-amino- (Teppema), A., 
i, 268. 
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aa-Bimatliylpropaldelijratf, and ita deriv- 
atives (Fuakke and Hintbrbku(«be), 
A., i, 687. 

iSj8>Dimethylpropana» 07-dibromo-, 
action ol potassium hydrosulphide on 
(Franke and Dworzak), A., i, 628. 

a3*Dimethylpropionio aeid, a-amino-, 
and its copper salt (Kurono), A., i, 
308. 

Dimethylmpropylidene xylose (Svan- 
BERO), A., i, 1178. 

l:2-Dimetliyl-3*propylindole (Kuroda), 
A., i, 603. 

Dimethylpurpnrogallin, and its di- 
acetate (Herzio), a., i, 806. 

l:3-Dimethylpyraaole benzyliodide, and 
its picrate (v. Auwers and Brochb), 
A.,i, 163. 

3:5‘Dim6tliylpyrazole, 4-amino-, 4- 

bromo-, 4-chloro-, 4-iodo-, and their 
salts and derivatives (Mok(>an and 
Ackekman), T., 1310. 

3: S-Bimethylpyrazole-d-snlplionie acid, 
and its acid chloride (Morgan and 
Ackerman), T., 1317. 

1:3- and l:6-Dimethylpyrazoiine, and 
their picjatcs (v. Auwers and 
Broche), a., i, 153. 

3: 6-Dime thy Ipyridine honzyliodide and 
perchlorate (Emmert, Varenkamp, 
and Ludwig), A., i, 384. 

1 :3-Dimethylpyrimidine, 4 : 6-f^umino- 

2: 6-dihydroxy-, 6-acetyl derivative 
(Traube), a., i, 1136. 

S:6-Dimethylpyrrole, acetyl derivatives 
(Fincher and Schneller), A., i, 
943. 

2:4-Dimethylpyrrole-3 aldehyde ( Fisch- 
er, Weiss, and Schubert), A., i, 
704. 

2:6- Dimethylpyrrole-3-carboxylic acid, 
4-amiDo-, ethyl ester, salts of (Fisch- 
er and Rothwkilbr), A., i, 392. 

2:4 Dimethylpyrrol6-6-earboxylio acid, 
ethyl ester (Fischer, Weiss, and 
Schubert), A., i, 703. 

2:4-Dimethyip3rrrole-6-earboxylic aeid, 
3-cyano-, ethyl ester (Fischer, Weiss, 
ana Schubert), A , i, 704. 

Dimetbylpyrrole-3'oarboxylio acids, 
cyano-, ethyl esters (Fischer and 
Zerweck), a., i, 866. 

A^-Dimotbylpyrrolinium bromide, and 
chloroplatinate (v. Braun and 
Lemke), a., i, 6. 

Dimetbylpyrryl ketones (Tronov), A., 
i, 602. 

2:4-Bimetbylquiiiolitte (Knoll k Co.), 
A., i, 947. 

2 : 6- Dime tbylqainonebromometbide, 

8:6-dibromo- (Lindemann), A., i, 

688 . 


2 .'S-Dimstbylqxinoiiaobloroiiietbide, 
3:5-dibromo- (Lindemann), A., i, 688. 

Dimetbylsulpbine-p-tolnenesulpbonyl- 
imine, aa'-dichloro-(MANN and Pope), 
T., 1174. 

Dimetbyltaraphtbalio aeid, dimethyl 
ester (Feist and Eggeht), A.,i, 1174. 

2:6-Dimetbyl-l:6-tarapbtbaloBie aoid, 
mono- and di-methyl esters, and their 
derivatives (Feist and Kgoert), A., i, 
1174. 

1 2-Dimetbyltetrabydreiiapbtbalaxia 
(Ziegler and Tiemann), A., i, 81. 

6:7-DimetbyM ;2:3 :4-tetrabydro- 
napbtbalene (Krollpfeiffer and 
Schafer), A., i, 844. 

2:6-Dimathyltetrabydropyran-4-ol 
(Borsohe and Thirle), A., i, 1110. 

2:6-Dimetbyltetrabydro-4-mona, deriv- 
atives of (Borscbb and Thiele), A., 
i, 1110. 

1 :3-Dimathyl-l:2:3:4-tetrabydro- 
quinoline, and its salts (v. Braun, 
Skemann, and Soiidltheiss), A., i, 
138. 

Dimetbyltetrabydroquinolines, and their 
salts (v. Braun, Gmelin, and 
Schultheiss), a., i, 836. 

ArDimetbyltetr^ydroi^oquinolinium 
bromide and chloiide (v. Braun, 
ZoBEL, and Kuhn), A., i, 1201. 

WA '-Dimatbyltetrametbylenedithia- 
oarbamide (v. Braun and Lemke), 
A., i, 6. 

6:8-Dimetbyltbiantbren, 3-nitro- 

(Krishna), T., 2788. 

6:8-Dlmatbyltbiochromanona, and its 
seroicarbazone (Krollpfeiffer and 
SCHUL'IZE), A., i, 1114. 

Dimetbyl-^-tbiooyanohssmin (Kuster), 
A., i, 1032. 

3:8-Dimetbylxantbine, sodium salt 
(Traube), A., i, 1136. 

l:8-DimetbylxaiitbyUam chloride, 8 6- 
dihydroxy- (Pratt and Robinson), 
T., 741. 

jS^.Dimstbylxylose (Komatsu, Inoue, 
and Nakai), A., i, 1181. 

Dinapbtbaeri^ne, 4:10-a?mitro- (Mor- 
gan and Jones), A., i, 880. 

Di-)3-napbtbal«nesulpbonyletbylene- 
diamine (Brrgell), A., i, 19. 

Dl-i3-napbtbalenesulpbonylp6Bta- 
metbylenediamine (Bsrobll), A., i, 
19. 

Dinapbtba&thraoetia series (Philippi, 
Seka, and Hausenbichl), A., 1, 
676 ; (Philippi, Seka, Figdor, and 
Nembczek), a., i, 677. 

Dinapbtbantbraoenediquinone, synthesis 
of (dbDibsbach, Peerig, Betschaet, 
and Strebel), A., i, 804. 
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6:7:12:X4-DiQaphthanthrfte€xiediqiLiii- 
oat) l:4:8:ll*^etraohloro- (de Dies- 
BACH, Perkio, Bbtschart, and 
Sl'HEBEL), A., i, 805. 

Binaphthantliradiqainone, d/bromo- 
and rfinitro-derivativ€S (Pniurri, 
SsKA, Fiodoe, and Nemeczek), A., 
j, 677. 

5:7: 12: Id-Dinaphthanthradiqniiione- 
1:4:8: ll-tetraoarbozyHe add (Phil- 
ippi, Seka, and Hausenbiohl), A., 
i, 676. 

Dinaphthapyrylium salts (Pratt and 
Robinson), T., 744. 

Bi-a-naphthathiazime, and its salts 
(KbHRMANN, GhEhSLY, CHlFFiRB, 
and Ramm), A., i, 378. 

Bi-aiSnaphthathiazine (Kehrmann, 
Gressly, OHiFFtRE, and Ramm), A., 
i, 878. 

Binaphthatbiopben, sulphouation of 
(Dzibwonski and Prokopczuk), A., 
i, 829. 

Bl-aa- and -afi napbtbaztbioniam salts 
(Kehrmann, Guessly, ChiffIcre, 
and Ramm), A., i, 378. 

Biiso j3 dapbtbol ^ibenzoate (Lesser 
and Gad), A., i, 562. 

Bi-a-napbtbol-m(77u; and •fif^bromoisatin 
(CAndba), a., i, 246, 

Bi-o-napbtbol-wono- and -(^{'Cbloroiiatin 
(CAndba), a., i, 246. 

Bi-a-napbtbolisatin (Candea), A., i, 246. 

Bi'3'iiapbthyl Presulphide, 4:4-{fechloro- 
1 ;l'-(uhydroxy- (Gibson and Smiles), 
T., 2393. 

l:l^*Bixiapbtbyl, 4-mono- and iA'-di- 
nitro- (SfHOEPFLE), A., i, 776. 

Bi-a napbtbylamine, thio-, acetyl deriv- 
ative (Kehrmann, Gressly, Ohif- 
FbRE, and Ramm), A., i, 378. 

Binapbtbylcarbinyl etlitTs (Szperl), A., 
i. 1192. 

a-Binapbtbyletbane, /8-chloro-a-cPt-2- 
hydroxy- (HinsbbroJ, A., i, 923. 

a-Bi-a- and -jS-naphtnylethanes, and 
their picrates (Szperl), A., i, 1192. 

Bi-8-i9-napbtbyletbylamme, and its 
salts and nitroso-derivative (Mayer 
and ScHNEOKo), A., i, 778. 

iSiBBinaphtbyletbylamine, 
hydroxy- (Hinkbero), A., i, 464. 

1 : r-Binapbtbylketone- 3 : 8'- dioarbozylio 
add, 4:4'-rfibydroxy- (dr Mont- 
MOLLiN, Spieler, and Bonhote), A , 
i, 1017. 

Bi-a- and -jB-iiapbtbylketozimM (Beck- 
mann, Libsche, and Cobeens), A., i, 
230. 

Bi-1 :l'-xiapbtbylmelban6, 2-aTnino-2'- 
hydroxy*, and its derivatives (Mayer 
and Sohnboko), A., i, 778. 


Binapbtbylmetbanei, dinitrodtamino- 
(MoRGANand Jones), A., i, 879. 

Bi-a- and -iS-naphtbylmetbylanliiea 
(Rupe and Beohereb), A., i, 
1202. 

and their salts and nitroso-derivativei 
(v. Braun, Blessing, and Zobel), 
A., i, 1089. 

Bi-a-napbthylxnatbyldimetbyl- 
ammoninm iodide (y. Braun, Bless- 
ing, and ZoBBL), A., i, 1089. 

Bi-a- and -/S-napbtbylmetbjlmetbyl- 
aminei, and their salts (v. Braun 
and Moldaenks), A., i, 1195. 

BinitTotetramminaeobalti-ialti. See 
under Cobalt. 

aS-Binoroodeyl-A^-bnt•n6, and its salts 
(v. Braun and I^emke), A., i, 7. 

Biootylamine, and its bydiochloride (v. 
Braun, Blessing, and Zobel), A., i, 
1088. 

^'y.jS^.Diozidobezane, and its phenyl- 
hydrazone (Bkrgmann and Miere- 
ley), a., i, 1064. 

Biozimes (Ponzio), A., i, 469, 1019, 
1137 ; (Ponzio and Piohetto), A., i, 
471; (Ponzio and Ayooadro), A., i, 
472, 855, 856, 857 ; (PoNZio and 
Ruogeri), a., i, 853. 

2:4-Biozy-5 eammopyrimidins, sal ts 
(Biltz and Schmidt), A., i, 491. 

Bipben-o-aminoanilidie acid (Bis- 
1 iiZYCKi and Fassler), A., i, 849. 

Bipbenetyl 2:2Vt8ulphide, 4:i'-di- 
ammo-, acetyl derivatiye (Johnson 
and Smiles), T., 2387. 

aa-Bipbenetylethane, /8-amino- (Bins- 
berg), a., i, 556. 

2.8-Bi o-pbenetyl-a/S-naphtbaqninoz- 
aline (i^OBONBSRo and Malghow), 
A., i, 115. 

Bipbsnio aoid, 5;5'-dtchloro-, and its 
anhydride (Hunn), A. , i, 466. 
6:6'-ci?echloro-, synthesis of, and its 
resolution and brucine salts 
(Christie, James, and Kenner), 
T., 1948, 

4;6;4'-^n- and 4:6:4':6'-<c^ra-nitro-, 
resolution of, and their brucine and 
quinidine salts (Christie and 
Kenner), T., 782. 

Bipbenie anbydrid6« colouring matters 
from (Durr), T., 226. 
action of o-phenylenediamine on 
(Bibtrzycki and Fassler), A., i, 
848. 

condensation of, with resorcinol (Bis- 
OHOFF and Adkins), A., i, 578. 

Bipbenol, ^e^mbromo- (Barnett, Cook, 
and Driscoll), T., 517. 

BiphtnozyaeetaniUde (Staubinobk and 
Schneider), A., i, 466. 
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[^: 5 *Biplieaozybarbiti 2 rio acid (Dox aud 
Thomas), A., i, 952. 

Bi-S-pbenoxybntylami&e, and its salts 
and derivatives (v, Braun, Blessing, 
and Zobxl), A., i, 1088. 

Bipbenozymalonic acid, and its methyl 
ester (Staudinqer and Schneider), 
A., i, 465, 

ethyl ester (Dox and Thomas), A., i, 
953. 

Bi-o-phenozymethylbeniylamine, and 

its hydrochloiide (v. Braun, Zobel, 
and Blessing), A., i, 372. 

l)i-(7-y>phenozypropylbeiiEylamine, and 
its salts (v. Braun, Zobel, and 
Blessing), A., i, 372. 

Biphenyl (GarcIa Banus and Me- 
drano j GaroIa Banins aud Gui- 
TERAS), A., i, 202. 

determination of molecular weight of, 
in acetic acid (Brrlakde), A., i, 
549. 

stereoisomerism of derivatives of 
(Turner; Kenner), A., i, 1085. 
hydrogenation of, and its carboxylic 
acid (Ranedo and Leon), A., i, 
909. 

sulphide, chloronitrohydroxy-deiiv- 
atives (Krishna), T., 2784. 

Biphenyl, 3:3':4:4'- and 3;5':4:4'.Mm. 
aminO' (Bradt and McHugh), T., 
2052. 

fluoroafnino-, and duoronitro-deriv- 
atives, and their salts and deriv- 
atives, and ^riuiiro-4-hydroxy- (van 
Hove), A., i, 318. 

2;2'-<^ihydroxy-, catalytic reduction of 
(v, Braun), A., i, 103, 
Aeimhydroxy-, from pyrogallol (Eller, 
Saenger, Wenzel, Seiler, and 
Pikper), a., i, 543. 
nitro-derivatives (GakoIa Ban Ob and 
Gun eras), a., i, 770. 

Biphenylaoetaldimine, and its deriv- 
atives (Kohler and Drake), A., i, 
666 . 

Biphenylaoetio acid, baiium salt, 
products of dry distillation of 
(Vorlander and Rack), A., i, 
680. 

ethyl ester, action of sodium on 
(Vorlander and Rack), A., i, 
680. 

Biphenyiaoetic-benzylmethylmalonio 
anhydride (Staudinger, Schneider, 
ScHOTz, and Strong), A., i, 469. 

Biphenylaoetio-bromoethylinaionic an- 
hydride (Staudinger and SchneI' 
dbr), a., i, 465. 

Biphenylaoetio-diaUylmalonio anhydride 

(Staudinger, Schneider, Sohotz, 
and Strong), A., i, 469. 


Biphenylacetio-dibeniylmallonie an- 
hydride (Staudinger, Schneider, 
ScHOiz, and Strong), A., i, 469. 

Biphenylaoetie-diethoxymalonio axt* 
hydride (Staudinger and Schnei- 
der), A., i, 465. 

Diphenylaoetic-diphenozymalonic an- 
hydride (Staudinger and Schnei- 
der), A., i, 466. 

Biphenylaoetio-dipropylmalonio an- 
hydride (Staudinger, Schneider, 
ScHOTZ, and Strong), A., i, 469. 

Biphenylaoetie-ethozymethylmalonie 
anhydride (Staudinger and Schnei- 
der), A., i, 465. 

Diphenylacetio-methylallylmalonio 
anhydride (Sfaudinoer, Schneider, 
Sphoiz, end Strong), A., i, 469. 

Biphenylaoetio-methylethylmalonio 
anhydride (Sfaudinobr, Schneider, 
ScHOTz, and Strong), A., i, 469. 

Diphenylaoetio-phenozyethylmalonio 
anhydride (Staudinger and Schnei- 
der), A. , 1, 465. 

Diphenylaeetylcystine (Shiplb and 
Sherwin), a., i, 673. 

ajS-Biphenylaorylenebenziminaiole 

(Bistrzycki and Fasslbr), A., i, 
848. 

jSjS-Biphenylaorylio acid, sodium salt 
(Lift and LIjdicke), A., i, 319. 

77 -Diphenylallyl bromide (Ziegler and 
Tiemann), a., i, 31. 

Diphenylallylacetaldehyde. See aa-Di- 
phcnyl-Ay-pontenaldehyde. 

ajS -Biphenyl-a-ally Ithiocarhamide 
(Dains, Brewster, Blair, and 
Thompson), A., i, 63. 

Diphenvlamine, conductivity, viscosity, 
and density of systems formed by 
benzoic acid and (Baskov), A., i, 
672. 

oxidation of, with hydrogen peroxide 
(Koubcov), a., i, 321. 
action of methyl 8ul[)hate on (Gibson 
and Vining), T., 831. 

Diphenylamine, bromo-, chloro-, and 
iodo-^nuitro-, and iodo(ftnitro- 
(Links), A., i, 554. 
ji?o^ynitro-derivative8, reduction of 
(OuLLiNANE and James), A., i, 606. 
2;4-flfmitro-6-amino- (Cullinanb and 
James), A., i, 606. 

2;4:6-^nnitro-3-amino- (Davies and 
James), A., i, 552. 

Diphenylamine-d-azide, preparation and 
derivatives of (Angeli aud Pibroni), 
A., i, 1026. 

Diphe&ylamine-6-carbozylic acid, 2- 
uitro- (Tuttle), A., i, 1012. 

Diphenylamineinlphonej^thalein (Ork- 
DORFF and Sherwood), A., 1, 841. 
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d-Diphenylaminopyridiad, and its aoe- 
tHte (Tsohitschibabin), a., i, 598. 

5:6-Diphenylbarbitario aold, di-p-hydr- 
oxy- (Dox and Thomas), A., i, 952. 

Bi'/^-phenylbeiiBoylethana, and dtbromo- 
(Oddy), a., i, 1099. 

Diphenyl-i3-benioyl-a>phenYlethylpboB- 
pbine oxide (Conakt, Brayxrman, 
and Hussey), A., i, 264. 

Biphenyl-jS-beiiEoyl-a-pbenylyinylpbos- 
phine oxide (Oonant, Hraverman, 
and Hussey), A., i, 264. 

^j9-l)iphenyl-a<benzYlidenepropiopbe- 
none hydrochloride (Yorla^^deb and 
Friedbrro), a., U 084. 

BiphenylbenzYlidenetetrasanoarb- 
anilide (Busch, MOller, and 
Schwarz), A., i, 866. 

Biphenyl -abeniylidenetetraian- 
7 ’Carboxylio acid, ethyl ester (Busch, 
Muller, and Schwarz), A., i, 865. 

aa-Biphenyl-/3*benzylpropane*ai3-diol 
(Tiffbneau and L^vy), A., i, 789. 

Biphenyl<^-bromo-/3-bensoyl * a-phenyl- 
ethylphoiphine oxide (Conant, 
Braverman, and Hussey), A., i, 
264. 

Biphenyl-i5-bromo-i8-jt)dhlorobenioyl- 
a-phenylethylphosphine oxide, and 
its isomeride (Conant, Braverman, 
and Hussey), A., i, 264. 

Biphenyl-4«bromo-a-naphthylcarbinol 
(Gombero and Blickr), A., i, 915. 

BiphenyM-bromo-a-naphthylmethyl 
peroxide (Oomberg and Blicke), A., 
1, 916. 

Bipbenyl'4-bromo-a'ttaphthylmethyl 
chloride (Gombero and Blicke), A., 
i, 916. 

Biphenylbromoisooxasolone (Rute and 
Gbunholz), a., i, 374. 

aa-Biphenyl^obutaldehyde, and its de- 
rivatives (Tiffeneau and OrAkhov), 
a., i, 334. 

aS-Biphenyl-n-bntane, /S-hydroxy-, and 
its derivatives (v. Braun and Koch- 
endorfer), a., i, 1198. 

a$-Biphenylbntinene-a5'dio], hy diogen - 
ation of (Zalkind and Nrischtab), 
A., i, 335. 

Biphenyl-\|/<butylearbinol, molecular 
transposition in (Ramart), A., i, 
330. 

Biphenyl-2*isobutylp3rridine nitrate 
(Gastaldi and Peyrktti), A., i, 479. 

4: 6-Biphenyl-2-isobutylpyrylium salts 
(Gastaldi and Pbyretti), A., i, 479. 

A^ Biphenyl s butylthioearbamide, and 
its hydriodide (Gains and Thompson), 
A., i, 382. 

Biphenylearbamhvdroxainio acid. Sc 
aa-Diphenyloarbamide, i8-hydrozy-. 


AT-Biphehyloarbamio aoid, substituted 
phenyl esters (Koeozynski and 
Grzybowski), a., i, 561. 

aa-Biphenyloarbamlde, i3-hydroxy-, re- 
actions of, and its derivatives (Hurd), 
A., i, 846. 

S'Biphenyloarbamlde, chloroacetyl de- 
rivative (Andreasch), a., i, 546. 

s-Biphenylearbamide, cfinitroso- (Ryan 
and O’Toole), A., i, 381. 

5'Biphenylearbamide-2-8ulphoiiie aoid, 
4-Dromopotassium salt (Scott and 
Cohen), T., 3189. 

Biphenyloarbamyl-p-methoxybenssyn- 
aldoxime (Brady and Kidgb), T., 
2J68. 

Biphenyl-i3-j9-ohlorobenzoyl-a*phenyl- 
ethylphoiphine oxide (Conant, 
Braverman, and Hussey), A,, i, 
264. 

Biphenyl-)3-p-ohloYObensoyl-a-phenyl- 
vinyl phosphine oxide (Conant, 
Braverman, and Hussey), A., i, 
264. 

6:6-Bipbenyl-2-ehloromethyl-2:5-di- 
bydro-l:4-diazine (Philippi, Seka, 
and Ablridinoer), A., i, 1185. 

2: 6-Biphenyl-4-chloromethyl- 1 :4-di* 
hydropyridine-8:5-dioarboxylonitrile 
(Benary and LOwbnthal), A., i, 
64. 

2:6-Biphenyl>4chlorometbylpyridiiie- 
3:5-dioarboxvlonitriIe (Benary and 
Lowenthal), a., i, 64. 

Biphenylchlorophoiphine, additive com- 
pounds of (Conant, Braverman, and 
Hussey), A. , i, 264. 

2:6-Bipbenyl-4-cyanomethyM:4-di- 
hydropyTidine-S:5-dioarboxylonitrile 
(Benary and Lowenthal), A., i 64. 

Bipbenyldianthranyl (Barnett and 
Cook), T., 2639. 

9: lO'Biphenyl-9; lO'dihydroantbra- 
9:10-diol, interaction of sulphuric acid 
and (Kehrmakn, Moknibr, and 
Ramm), a., i, 198. 

Biphenyldimethylammonium hydroxide, 
salts of (Gibson and Vinino), T., 888, 

Biphenyldimethyloarbamide (M ai lhe), 
A., i, 4.58. 

Biphenyldimethylethylenediamine 

(British Dyestuffs Corporation, 
Ltd., Perkin, and Clemo), A., i, 
453. 

aC'Diphenyl-yS'diinethyl- A^-hexadi* 
inene-yS-diols, stereoisomeric (Wilson 
and Hyslop), T., 2616. 

a0-Diphenyl-7^dimethyl-AA>}-oetadi- 
inene- 7 C*diols, stereoisomeric (Wil- 
son and Hyslop), T., 2617. 

/33'Dipbenyl-aa*dimethylpropionamide 
(Albesoo), a., i, 42. 
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^i9-|HplMiiFl*aa-4iiiiAth]r]prppiop)ieaone 
(Albxsco), A.» i, 42. 
4:4^-Biph«nyl-3:S'-dimethylthUEolo- 
oarboeyaninf iodide (Miu.s, Bhauk- 
HOLTZ, and Smith), T., 2813. 
Biph6xiyl-5;5'*dipyridiiiiiun dibromide, 
8:8'-dibromo-4:4'-dihydroxy- (Barn- 
KTT. Cook, and Drihooll), T., 517. 

1 : l'-DiplL0iiyl-4:4''dipTridyUiim sal ts 

(KojMo, Kbbrt, and Obninsk), A., i, 
383. 

iioDipbenylenesulpliidoquinone ( Hins* 

. BBKo), A., i, 1102. 
as-Biphenylethane, /3-chloro-a-bydroxy- 
hydros}- (Hinsbbrg), A., i, 
923. 

aS-d/bromo- (LiPrand Ludickb), A., 
i, 319. 

Bi-jS-phenyletbylamina, and its deriv- 
atives (Rope and Glenz), A., i, 100. 
piorate and derivatives of (v. Braun, 
Blessing, and Zobel), A., i, 1089. 
Bipbenyletbylamine, hydrox v • deriv- 
atives (Hinsberg), a., i, 463. 
l)i( •i3-phenylethylamino)'methane, and 
its salts and acetyl derivative (Konuo 
and OcHiAi), A., i, 838. 
as-Bipbsnyltthylsne, bromination of 
(Lipp), a., i, 319. . 

Biphenylethylene ether (British Dyr- 
STUFFS Corporation, Ltd., Perkin, 
and Clemo), A., i, 453. 
l)iphsiLylothylene^ainine( British Dye- 
stuffs Corpora I' lON, Ltd., Perkin, 
and Clemo), A., i, 458. 
Biphenylethylidenetetrazanaeetalde- 
hyde oxime (Busch, Muller, and 
Schwarz), A., i, 866. 
Bipbenyletbylidenetetrazanoarbanilide 
(Busch, MOllkr, and Schwarz), A., 
i, 866. 

Diphenylethylidenetetrazancarbozyl- 
amide (Busch, MOllbr, and 
Schwarz), A., i, 866. 
Diphenylethylidenetetrazanoarbozylio 
acid, etliyl ester (Busch, Muller, 
and Schwarz), A., i, 865. 
w- and -iso-Bipbenylethylphenofluorin- 
dinlnm mmio- and di-perchloiates 
(Kehrmann and Leuzinger), A., i, 
488. 

/8^-l)ipbenyl-aethylpropionamide. See 
a-BenzIiydrylbutyramide. 
33*l)ipb6nyl-a*ethylpropiophenone 
(Albesco), a., i, 42. 
4:6-Dipbenyl-2-etbylpyridiB6, and \U 
nitrate (Gastaldi and PEYHETn). A. 
i, 478. 

4:e-Diplienyl-2-fthylpyrylium salts (Ga- 
staldi and Peyrbtti), A., i, 478- 
(Schneider and Nitzsche), A., i] 


Piphenylformamidina» condensation of, 
with phenols (Shobsmixh and Hal- 
dane), T., 2704. 
esters (Passerini), A., i, 64. 

Pipbenylfflyoine-o earbozylio acid, 
potassium salt (Freund and 
Schwarz), A., i, 1182. 

Piphenylglyozalines, isomeric, and their 
salts (Burtlks and Pyman), T., 861. 

Piphenylglyozime j»eroxide, structure 
of (Parisi), a., i, 1019. 

Bipbenylguanidine, synthesis of (Brum- 
baugh), A., i, 955. 

oC-Diphenylhexano, 7-hydroxy-, and its 
derivatives (v. Braun and Koouen- 
dorfer), a., i, 1198. 

Biphenylhydrazinomalonio acid (Stau- 
DiNGER and Schneider), A., i, 406. 

Diphenyl-a-bydrozybanzylphotphina 
ozide (CoNANT, Bravbkman, and 
Hussey), A., i, 264. 

2:6 Biphenyl-d-hydrozymethylpyridine- 
d:6-dioarbozylonitrile (Bekary and 
Lowenthal), a., i, 54. 

2:3-BiphenyM-indone, synthesis of 
(Orekhov), A., i, 454. 

Biphenylmaleic anhydride, action of 
o-phenylenediamine on (Bistrztcki 
and Fasslbr), A., i, 848. 

Biphenylmalonic acid, and df-p-hydr- 
oxy-, ethyl esters (Dox and Thomas), 
A., i, 952. 

Diphenylmethano, bromo-, Grignard re- 
action with (Bert), A,, i, 910. 

BiphenylmethYl benzyl ketone (Mc- 
Kenzie and Richardson), T., 91. 

aa Biphenyl-7-methylbntaldehyde, and 
its somicarbazune (Danilov), A., i, 
788. 

and its derivatives (Tiffeneau and 
Orekhov), A., i, 334. 

a3 - DiphenyLT-metby Ibutane -a3 * diol, 
(Tiffeneau and Or^:khov), A., i, 
334. 

and its acetate (Danilov), A., i, 787. 

aa-Biphenyl-7-methylbatan 3-ol (Tiffe- 
NF.AU and ORitKHOV), A., i, 834. 
and its deiivatives (Danilov), A., i, 
787. 

aa-Diphenyl-7-methylbutan-3-one, and 
its derivativeH (Danilov), A., i, 787. 

ao* and o^-Biphenyl-y metbylbntan- 
3- and a-ones (Tiffeneau and Orek- 
hov), A., i, 834. 

Biphenylmetbylcarbinyl chromate 
(Wienhaus and Treibh), A., i, 893. 

aa-Bipbenyl-8-methylbezaldebyde, and 
its eemicarbazone (Tiffbnbau and 
Orekhov), A., i, 335. 

a3-Biphenyl-C'nietbylliexane-a3'diol, 
(Tiffeneau and OrAkhov), A., i, 
33«). 
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(TiJ-PENEAir and Oei^khov), A., i, 
335« 

aa-Biphenyl-c-methyUiexan-a- and -)3- 
oiiais and their aemicarbazones 
(TiFPENiAtj and OnfeKHOv), A., i, 
335* 

BiphenylmetliyliiLenthone (Vorlakdeh 
and Frieobxrq), A., i, 684. 
aa-])Iphenyl-3<inetliylp6iitan-/3-ol 
(Tiffeneau and OrEkhov), A. , i, 335. 
aa-Dipheny] S-methylpentaa-jS one, and 
its semicarbazone (Tiffeneau and 
ORfcKHov), A., i, 335. 
n- and ieo^Diphenylmethylphenofluorin- 
dinuin mono- and di-percbiorates 
(Kehrmann and Leuzinoer), A., i, 
488. 

aa-Diphenyl-3 -methylpropane ( Albes- 
co), A., i, 42. 

a 7 -Bipheny i-j3 -methylpropan-iS-ol 
(Tiffeneau and Ltfvy), A., i, 789. 
ay-Biphenyl jS-methylpropylene, and its 
nltrosite (Tiffeneau and L4vy), A., 
i, 789. 

2:3*Blphe&yM ‘inethylitilbaBoniam* 
t^-base. 6-nitro-, and its chloride 
(Brand and Wild), A., i, 262. 
4:6-Bipheiiyl-8-methylthiaBole meth- 
iodide (Smith), T., 2292. 
Biphenyl-a-naphthylearbinol, p-bromo- 
(Gomberg and Blicke), A., i, 915. 
Biphenyla-naphthylmetbyl chloride, 
and peroxide, p-brouio- (Gombehg 
and Blicke), A , i, 916. 
Biphenyl^ooxazolone. and its dibroinide 
(Rui»e and Gh^nholz), A., i, 374. 
Biphanylpentadeeyloarbiny 1 ch ro in ate 
(WiKNHAUs and Trkibs), A., i, 893. 
a€ •Biphenyl- 7 - Ao^-pentadiene, 7-hydr- 
oxy- (Zalkind), A., i, 383. 
oa-Biphenyl-Ay-pentenaldehyde, and its 
derivatives (Danilov), A., i, 786. 
tsoBiphenylphenofluorindino, hydroxy-, 
salts (Rehrmann and Leuzingbr), 
A.,i, 489. 

isoBiphenylphenoflaorindinone, pe r- 

chlorate( Kehrmann and Leuzinoer), 
A., i, 489. 

l:d-BiphenyL5-phenoxymethylpyrazole, 

4-cyano- (Benary and Hosenfeld), 
A , i, 87. 

Biphenylphenylaoetyloarbinol (Mou- 
HEU, Dufraissb, and Mackall), A., 
i, 921. 

Biphenylphenylaoetylenylcarbinol, 
hydro^nation of, and its dibromide 
(Zalkind and Cicianova), A., i, 832 ; 
(Zalkind), A., i, 833. 
Biphenylpiperaiine (British Dye- 
stuffs Corporation, Ltd., Perkin, 
and Glsmo), A., i, 453. 


iS-BipbenylpropanepkthaloyUo aeid, and 

its keto-lactone (Kadulssou and 
Tanasbbou), a., i, 1212. 

iB/8-Biphe^lpropan-a-ol, and its me- 
thane (Fayorski and Karolev), A., 
i, 432. 

ajS-Biphenyl-apropanolthiooarbaznide 
(Dains, Brewster, Blair, and 
Thompson), A., i, 68. 

/33-Biphenylpropionio acid, esters, action 
of sodium on (Vorlander, Rack, 
and Leister), A., i, 681. 

Biphenylpropiophenone, piuacone from 
(Vorlander, Osterburg, and Meye), 
A., i, 683. 

Biphenylpropiophenone, bromo- (Vor- 
lander and Fkiedbero), A., i, 684. 
j8-hydroxy-, and its derivatives (Vor- 
lander, Osterburg, and Mete), 
A., i, 682. 

Biphenylisopropylaeetaldehyde. See 
aa-Dipheuyl- 7 -methylbutaldehyde. 

Bi- 7 -phenylprop 7 lamine, and its deriv- 
atives (Rupe and Glenz), A., i, 100. 

/37-Biphenylpropyldimethylamine, and 
its salts and derivatives (v. Braun, 
Sf.kmann, and Schultheiss), A., 1, 
189. 

Biphenyl/sopropylidenetetrazanoarb- 
anilide (Buscn, Muller, and 
Schwarz), A., i, 866, 

4:8-Diphenyl 2-propylpyridine nitrat e 
(Gastaldi ami Pkykktti), A., i, 479. 

4:6-Biphenyl-2-propylpyrylium chloride, 
ferric chloride compound (Gastaldi 
and Peyretti), A., i, 478. 

A"-Bipbenyl--S-propylthiooarbamide, and 
its hydriodide (Dains and THOMP^ON), 
A., i, 382. 

1 :8-Biphenylpyrazole-6-carboxylic acid, 
4-cyano- (Denary, Soenderop, and 
Bennewitz), A., i, 573. 

1 : 3-Biphenylpyrazole-5-oarboxy- 
phenylhydrazide, 4-cyauo- (Benary, 
Soenderop, and Bennewhz), A., i, 
573. 

2:4-Biphenylpyridine, 3-bromo-6-hydr- 
oxy- (Kohler, Grausiein, and 
Merrill), A., i, 56. 

4.*6-Bipbenylpyridiae,2-bromo-3cyano-, 
2;5-dibrorao-3-cyano-, 5-broino-2- 
hydroxy-3-cyano-, 2-chloro-5-bromo- 
3-cyano-, 2-chloro-3 cyano-, and 1- 
hydroxy-3-cyano. (Kohler and 
Souther), A., i, 244. 

2:4 Biphenylpyridiiie-5-carboxylic aeid, 
6-broino-, and its methyl ester 
(Kohler, Graustein, and Mer- 
rill), A., i, 66. 

3-bromo-8-hy<lroxy-, methyl ester and 
its perbromide (Kohler, Grau- 
STEIN, and Merrill), A., i, 66, 
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2:4-Diphenylpyridine-5‘earboxylio acid, 
6- hydroxy-, and its methyl ester 
(Kohleb, Graustein, and Mebbill), 

Ji-tf 1 , SSm 

2;4>])iphenylsel6nophen, and its 5-nier- 
curichloride (Bogert and Herrera), 
A., i, 240. 

4:6-Diph6nyl-2-ityrylpyranol (Schnei- 
der and Nitzsche), A., i, 1112. 

1 :8-Diphenyl-5-styrylpyraiole, 4-cyano- 
(Benary and Hosenfeld), A., i, 38. 

4:6-l)iph6nyl-2-styrylpyryliiim salts 
(Schneider and Trebitz), A., i, 
1112 . 

Biphenylsttlphone, di-p-bromo-, 

<ii*j>-chloTO-, and c^i-jw-hydroxy- 
(Fouqde and Lacroix), A., i, 317. 
^-chloro- (Baehl), A., i, 909. 

]>iphenyl-3: 6:8^5'- tetraoarhozylio acid, 
and its derivatives (Burton and 
Kenner), T., 1046. 

2:4 ])iphenylt6trahydropyrrole, salts of 
(Kohler and Drake), A., i, 1119. 

2: 8-Diphenyl' 1 :2:8:4- tetrahydroqnin- 
ozalines, isomeric, and their deriv- 
atives (Bennett and Gibson), T, 
1670. 

NN' Diphenyltetramethylene^ZjthiO’ 
oarbpiido (v. Braun and Lemke), 
A., 1, 6. 

2: S-Diphenylthiolnaphthalene, 1 : 4 -di- 

hydroxy-2 :3-di-o-nitro- (Fries and 
Ochwat), a., i, 844. 

2 :8-DiphenylthioM :4-naphthaqninone, 
2:3-rff-9-nitro- (Fries and Ochwat), 
A., i, 844. 

2:4-Biphonylthiephen6-mercuri-chloride 
(Bogert and Herrera), A., i, 240. 

Biphenyinrethane, i-mono- and 
2:4:2':4'-^c«m-nitro- (Ryan and Don- 
nbllan), a., i, 321. 

aa’Biphenylvaleraldehyde, ana its deriv- 
atives (Danilov), A. , i, 787. 

aa-Biphenylvalerie acid, and its deriv- 
atives and 7 -hydroxy-, lactone 
(Danilov) A., i, 787. 

Biphenyl-ni-xylylenediamine, di-o- and 
-m-nitro- (Reindel and Siegel), A., 
i. 916. 

i?-Diphenylyl 1-anthraquiaonyl ketone 

(Scholl, Dehnert, and Semp), A., i, 
808. 

Diphosphatoferric acid (Dede), A., ii, 
81. 

iSy-Biphthalimidopropyl alcohol, and 
its chloride (Philippi, Seka, and 
Ablbidinqer), a., i, 1186. 

Diphtheria toxin (v. GrOer), A., i, 
880. 

l:6-Bipiperidin0'8:4-diphenylhexane- 
8:4-diol (Mannich and Lammering), 
A., i, 44. 


Blpiperldylthinram dAulphide (v. 
Braun and Kaiser), A., i, 816. 

2:6-Bipiperonylidenecye^hezanoBe 
(Ooffey), a., i, 808. 

Bipiperonylidenemethyldihydrothebain- 
one (Gulland and Robinson), T., 1010. 

Bipiperony lidenemethylthebainol (G ul- 
land and Robinson), T., 1010. 

Bipiperonylidenethebainol (Gulland 
and Robinson), T., 1007. 

Biplnmbic hexaethyl (Midolet, Hooii- 
WALT, and Calingabrt), A., i, 906. 

Bipropargylmethylene ether (Guest), 
A., i, 892. 

Bipropionyldialanylpentamethylene- 
^amine, (ff-a-bromo- (Bergell), A., 
i, 19. 

Bipropionylethylenediamine, di-a~ 
bromo- (Bergell), A., i, 19. 

BipropionylpentamelAylenediamine, 
Si-a-bromo- (Bergell), A., i, 19. 

Bipropyl j^^asulphide (Riding and 
Thomas), T., 3278. 

Bipropylaoetanilide (Staudingrr, 
Schneider, Schotz, and Strong), 
A., i, 469. 

Bipropylbarbitnrio acid, <ff-/8-bromo- 
(Staudinger), a., i, 949. 

Bitsopropylbarbitnrie acid (Pbeis- 
weuk), a., i, 299. 
-Bmopropyldiphenyl (Bert), A., i, 
1005. 

jSd-Bi-n-propylglntario acid, prepara- 
tion and derivatives of (Bains and 
Thorpe), T., 1209. 

i3)3-Bi-7i-propyl^lntaric acid, oa'-dt- 
bromo- and its ethyl ester, and 
a-bromo-a'-hydroxy-, and its ethyl 
ester, lactones (Bains and Thorpe), 
T., 1210. 

i33'Bi-n-propylglntarolaetone, 
aa'-efibromo-a'-hydroxy-, ethyl ester 
(Bains and Thorpe), T., 2744. 

Bi/^opropylhydrazine, salts of (Tai- 
PALE), A., i, 648. 

s-Bmopropylhydrazine, and its deriv- 
atives (Lochte, Noyes, and Bailey), 
A., i, 26. 

Bipropylhydratlneoarboxylio acid, 
^tabromo-, methyl ester (Diels), 
A., i, 1078. 

Bimpropylidenodoxtrose sulphate, salts 
of (Ohlk), a., i, 639. 

BiisopropylidenegalaotosylhydraBine- 
dicarboxylio acid dianilide (Frsuden- 
berg and Hixon), A., i, 1179. 

Biisopropylidenemethylffalaotoao 
(Freudenberq and Hixon), A., i> 
1180. 

BiisopropylidontmothTlmannoto 
(Freudenberq and Hixon), A., i, 
1180. 
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DiMopropjlidtiMzyloM (Svanbbiig aod 
SJdBiBRo), JLf i, 540, 

So^iTz, and Strong), A., i, 469, 

i3)3-Di-^-propylmalio acid, lactone (Bains 
and Thorpe), T., 2745. 

l:4-Dipropylpiparasiiis» and its picrates 
(G. M. and B. Robinson), T.. 542. 

8 : 8 - 2 )i-»-propylc 2 /c 2 opropaB- l-oM:2- 
dioarbozylio acid, and its amroonium 
salt (Bains and Thorpe), T., 1212. 

Biiscpropylthiolanthraqiiinones (Hoff- 
man and Reid), A., i, 988. 

2:6-])ipropylthlopl^n, and 8-bromo- 
(Steinkopf, Atjgestad-Jensen, and 
Donat), A., i, 125. 

Dipyridlnoirldie acid, ^/roohloro-, 
potassium salts (Del^pins), A., i, 
185. 

4:4'«Dipyridyl, reduction of (Dimkoth 
and Frister), A., i, 149. 
interaction of, with potassium ferro- 
cyanide (WiBAUTandDiNOBMANSi), 
A., i, 882. 

alkvl halides, and their colours 
(Emmert and Stawitz), A., i, 
249. 

1-cyaifobromide, and its salts (KOnio, 
Ebert, and Centner), A., i, 888. 
iodide (Konig, Ebert, and Centner), 
A., 1, 883, 

4:4'-DipyTi^ls, fission of, by cyanogen 
halides (Konig, Ebert, and Cent- 
ner), A., i, 882. 

Di-2*pyTidylaiRinc, and its salts (Tsohit- 
BCHIBABIN and Yorobiev), a., i, 
599. 

Bipyridyl yiolet chloride (Dimroth and 
Frister), A., i, 150. 

Bimooateohol trimethylenc ether 
(Kohn and Wilhelm), A., i, 558. 

BipTirylmethenes, structure and com- 
plex salts of (Fischer and Schubert), 
A., i, 707. 

Biq^ol ethers, and their derivatives 
(Kohn and Wilhelm), A., i, 559. 

Biquinoline, and its hydrochloride 
(Tschitschi BABIN and Zacepina), 
A., i, 604. 

Biqniaolyl (Tschitscuibabin and Zacs- 
PINA), A., i, 604. 

Bi-2‘qainolylmethane, and its deriv- 
atives, colour of (ScHEiBB), A., i, 250. 

Bircsoreinol ethers, and their derivatives 
(Kohn and Wilhelm), A., i, 558. 

p-Bi-3-rf soroylic acid, and the 4"-methyl 
ether of its methyl ester (Pacsu), A., 
i, 839. 

Bisaooharidcs, constitutioq of ( Haworth 
and Linnell), T., 294 ; (Haworth 
and Mitchell), T., 801 ; (Haworth 
and Wvlam), T., 8120. 


BUilane, reactions of (Stock and 
SoMiESKi), A., ii, 160. 

Bisilozan (Stock and Somieski), A., ii, 
160. 

Bispcrsion, rotatory (Lifsohitz), A., ii, 
525. 

in absorbing media (Hulbeet), A., 
ii, 812. 

magnetic rotatory, in gases (Have- 
lock), A., ii, 205. 

Bispersoids, chemistry of (v. Weimarn), 
A., ii, 186 ; (Kohlschutteb and 
Neuensoh wander), a., ii, 494. 

Bifsoclation constants of polybasic acids 
(Bjbrrum), a., i, 1059. 

Bissooiation pressure of hydrated salts 
(Partington and Huntinoford), T., 
160 ; (Sohumb), A., ii, 219. 

BistillatioiL, equations for the relation- 
ships in (Peters), A., ii, 377. 
of liquid mixtures (Lanyar and 
Zbchner), a., ii, 294. 

Bistillation apparatus, laboratory frac- 
tionating column (Clarke and Rah rb), 
A., ii, 294. 

Bistribution of substances between two 
phases (Swibntoslawsei), A., ii, 
546. 

Biftyranio acid, and its derivatives 
(Stobrmer and Becker), A., i, 927. 

Bistyrenio acid, constitution of (Stoer- 
MER and Becker), A., i, 927. 

Bistyrinio acid, and its salts and deriv- 
atives (Stoermer and Becker), A., i, 
927. 

2:6-Bistyryl-/9-benzbiitbiaiolc (Edge) , 
T., 2332. 

Bistjrryl ketones, benzopyrylium salts 
of (Buck and Heilbron), T., 1395. 

Bisulphides, action of methyl iodide on 
(Steinkopf and MOllbr), A., i, 
1055. 

6":8'-Bisalphonaphthalene-2'(4)-azo-5' 
nitro-a-naphthylamine (Morgan and 
Jones), A., i, 1029. 

Bi-a- and -3-tetrabydronaphthylmethyl- 
amiaes, and their salts and derivatives 
(v. Braun, Blessing, and Zobel), 
A., i, 1089. 

2-BithiobenBoyl, preparation and re- 
actions of (McKibbbn and McClel- 
land), T., 170. 

action of primary amines with 
(McClelland and Lonowell), 
T., 8810. 

Bi-i>-toliioylethane, (ftbromo- (Oddt), 
A., i, 1099. 

Bitoluoylethylenes (Conant and Lutz), 
A., 1, 685. 

2:5-l>i-|>-tolnoyl-p-zyle]ie (de Dirsbach, 
Perrio, Betschart, and Strebbl), 
A., i, 805. 

40 ♦ 
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Di-m-tolyl sulphides and sulphoxidc, 
4;6:4':6'-^e^rflfnitro- (OiUA and Ruq- 
OERi), A., i, 790. 

Di-p-tolylaoetamide (Dox and Thomas), 
A., i, 952. 

ajS-Di-ptolyl-a-allylthiocarbamlde 

(Dains, Brewster, Blair, and 
Thompson), A., i, 68. 

/S^-Di-p-tolylamino-fi'batanes, isomer- 
ism of, and their salts and derivatives 
(Morgan and Htckinhottom), T., 
97. 

Di-wi-tolylarsinio acid, 2:6-'dihydroxy- 
(Christiansbn), a., i, 600. 

6:5 Bi >m>tolylbarbitiirio acid, 
hydroxy- (Dox and Thomas), A., i, 
962. 

iV-Di-}P-tolyl->S' butylcarbamide, and its 
hydriodide (Dains and Thompson), 
A., i, 382. 

Ditolylcarbamides (Mailhe), A., i, 458. 

Di-o-tolyldietbylcarbamide (Mailh r), 
A., i. 458. 

Di^p-tolyldimetbinediazidine, and its 

polymeride (Ingold and PiGOorr), 
T., 2760. 

Bi •7/?-tolylmaloiiie acid, hydroxy-, 
ethyl ester (Dox and Thomas), A., i, 
952. 

ojS-Bi-p-tolyl-o-propanolthiocarbamide 
(Dains, Brewster, Blair, and 
Thompson), A., i, 63. 

AT-Bi-p-tolyl-^-propylthiocarbamide, and 
its hydriodide (Dains and Thomp- 
son), A., i, 382. 

2:4-Bi-;7-tolylselenophen (Booert and 
Herrera), A., i, 240. 

Bi-p-tolylsilicane, dichloro-, pieparation 
of (Pink and Kipping), T., 2831. 

Bi-p-tolylsilioanediol, pieparation, pro- 
perties and reactions of (Pink and 
Kipping), T., 2830. 

Bi-2:4:6-trimethylbenzoylethane (Con- 
ant and Ltttz), A., i, 686. 
Bi-(2;4;6-trimethylbenzoyl)ethylenes 
(Con ANT and Lutz), A., i, 686. 

Bitriphenylphosphiniminecyannryl 
azide (Kesj ing) A., i, 1149. 

Bittany, white. See Dicfainns albtis. 

1 :4-Bi-^- veratroylethylpiperazine and 
its hydrochloride (Mannioh and 
Lammering), A., i, 4r>, 

Biversine, and its hydrochloride and 
methiodide (Kondo, Ochiai, and 
N AKA, TIMA), A., i, 1223. 

Bivinyl sulphide, action of halogen 
hydrides on (Bales mid Nickelson), 
T., 2486. 

1: 3'Blxanthyl-5: 5-diallylbarbiturio 
acid (Fabre), A., i, 862. 

1 :8-l)ixanthyl-6 ;6-diethylbarbituric 
acid (Fabre), A., i, 862. 


l:8*Bixaiitbyl-6-ethyl-6-w- and 
bntylbarbitnrio acids (Fabke), A., i, 
853. 

Bizanthylhydantoylhydrazida (Fosse, 
HAotSNS, and Dubois), A., i, 938. 

l:3-Bizantbyl-6-phenyl-6-etbylbarbit- 
uric acid (Fabre), A., i, 852. 

Bi-op-xyloylethane, and i^ibromo- 
(Oddy), a., i, 1099. 

4:6-Bi‘P-zyloylfsopht]ialic acid (Phil- 
ippi, Sbka, and Hausenbichl), A., i, 
676. 

2 : 6 -Bi 7 )-xyloylterephthalic acid (Phit.- 
ippi, Seka, and Hausenbichl), A., i, 
576. 

Bi-p-xylyl 6:6'-d!t8ulphide, 3:3'-fZ/- 
amino-, acetyl derivative (Johnson 
and Smiles), T., 2387. 

Bixylylamines, and their salts and 
derivatives (v. Braun, Blessing, 
and Zodbl), A., i, 1089. 

Bi-o-xylylcarbamide (Mailhe), A., i, 468. 

A^-Bi-wi-xylyl-^S-propylphenylthiocarb- 
amide (Dains and Thompson), A., i, 
882. 

2:8-Bi-o-4'>xylylqiiinozaline (Coffey), 
A., i, 696. 

Bodecametbylheza-amylosea (Pring- 
sHEiM and Goldstein), A., i, 899. 

Bodecan- 7 -ol, ai8-«^tbromo- (Dblaby), 
A., i, 1055. 

Bogs, excretion of sugar in (Benedict 
and Osterberg), A., i, 730. 
of (lilferent ages, glycogen in liver of 
(Gruzewrka and Faur6-FbAmiet), 
A., i, 267. 

Bokozanic acid (Tkaubenberg), A., i, 
298. 

Bolomite, composition of (Mitchell), 
T., 1065. 

formation of (Mitcheli.), T., 1887. 
dissociation of (Garnett), A., ii, 763. 

Bolphin oil, tetradecenoic acid from 
(Tsitjimoto), a., i, 297. 

BoroszewakPs law (Dokoszewski ; 
SwiENTORLAWSKl), A., ii, 544. 

Brops, apparatus for delivering (Uei- 
MANN), A., ii, 148. 

Brng, Chinese, constituents of (Muba- 
YAMA and Itagaki), A., i, 637. 

Brying, changes of properties of sub- 
stances on (Baker), T., 1223. 
of organic substances, laboratory ap- 
paratus for (Bouillot), A., ii, 66. 
intensive, influence of, on internal 
conversion (Smits), A., ii, 647. 

Bschdbir (v. Lippmann), A., ii, 814; 
(Darmstaedter), a., ii, 628 ; (van 
Deventer), A., ii, 688. 

Bulcin. See p-Phcnetylcarbamide. 

Buodenal juice, estimation of bile acids 
in (Meyer), A., ii, 891, 
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Dyef. See Colouring niattera. 

Dyeing, physical chemistry of (Bkiggs 
and Bull), A., ii, 58. 

Dysprosium, arc spectrum of (Kiess), 
A., ii, 618. 


E. 

Earths, rare (Kksmehs and Stevens), 
A., ii, 322. 

absorption spectra of (Yntema), A., 
ii, 358. 

sjiectrum analysis of (Edeh), A., ii, 
672. 

A’-absorption of (Cabrera), A., ii, 
276. 

of the cerium group, double carbonates 
of sodium and (Zambonini and 
Carobbi), a., ii, 868. 
tiiple nitrites of (Cuttica and Callo), 
A., ii, 689. 

estimation and separation of, from 
other metals (Moser and IrInyi), 
A., ii, 438. 

separation of (Prandtl and Losch), 
A.,1i, 863. 

Earthworm. See Eisenia fatida, 

Ecgonine, salts of (de Jong), A., i, 

1222. 

estimation of, in coca leaf (de Jong), 
A., ii, 798. 

Echinopslne, and its salts (Spath and 
Kolke), a., i, 479. 

Edestin, digestion of, by pepsin (Smoro- 
DiNCEv), A., i, 619. 
hydrolysis of, with sulphuric acid 
(Jaitschnikov), a., i, 398. 

Eels, respiratory exchange in (Gardner 
and King), A., i, 162. 

Eggs, dextrose in (Gori), A.,i, 72. 
hydrolysis of fats by seci’etiou of 
(Glaser), A., i, 414. 
hen’s, enzymes of (Kooa), A., i, 1257. 
nitrogen content of (Kepburn), A., 
i, 729. 

Egg-albumin. See Albumin. 

?i-Eioosanio acid, and its methyl ester 
(Eiirbnstein and Stdewbr), A,, i, 
1057. 

Einstein’s law (Weigert), A., ii, 361. 

Eisenia fveiida^ porphyrin from (Fischer 
and Schaumann), A,, i, 964. 

Elasomargario sold. See Elseosteaiic 
acid. 

Elttosteario aoid, constitution of (Yer- 
CRUY88B), A., i, 583. 

Elasmohranohs, digestion in ( Bod an- 
SKY and Rose), A., i, 625. 

Elbon» formation of glycuronic acids 
after administration of (Morin aka), 
A., i, 271. 


Electric arc, carbon, relation between 
current, voltage, and length of 
(Westman and Clapson), A., ii, 
734. 

high intensity, electrochemistry of 
(Bassett), A., ii, 880. 
low voltage, in diatomic gases 
(Ddffendaok), a., ii, 878. 
in mercury vapour (Yao), A., ii, 
361. 

current, passage of, through thin 
membranes (Lillie and Pond), A., 
ii, 829. 

discharge in gases using Tesla cur- 
rents (Fischer), A., li, 288. 
disappearance of gases under (New- 
man), A., ii, 634. 

action of, on gases and on metallic 
oxides (de Hemptinne), A., ii, 
121 . 

high-frequency, heat losses and 
chemical action in (Daniels, 
Keene, and Manning), A., ii, 
667. 

furnace for cathode rays (Gsrdien 
and Rieoger), A., ii, 817. 
internally-wound (Forestier), A., 
ii, 610. 

therm oregulator for (Solari), A., 
ii, 610. 

Electrical conductivity and residual 
afiiuity (Armstrong), A., ii, 581. 
of aqueous solutions of metallic 
salts (Walden and Ulich), A., 
ii, 723. 

of binary electrolytes (Mund), A., 
ii, 868. 

of strong electrolytes (LoRENZ and 
Landis), A., ii, 9. 

resistance of electrolytes (Philippson), 
A., ii, 212. 

supertension (Smits), A., ii, 580. 

Electricity in flames (Wilson), A., ii, 
677. 

origin of, in thunderstorms (Arm- 
strong), A., ii, 722 ; (Simpson), A., 
ii, 822. 

Electrocapillarity, theory of (Fkumkin), 
A., ii, 58, 54. 

in non-aqueous solutions (Wild ; 
Frumkin), a., ii, 53. 

Electrochemistry, role of electrons in 
(Pisarshbvski and Rosenberg), 
A., ii, 729, 730 ; (Pisarshevski), 
A., ii, 780. 

of gases (Lind), A., ii, 676. 

Electrodes, polarisation of (Yer- 
rchaffelt), A., ii, 115, 869. 

potential of (HbtrovskV), A., ii, 
114 ; (Garrison), A., ii, 115. 

antimony (Uhl and Kestrakex), A., 
ii, 648. 
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Xlectrodei, bimetallic, use of, in 
neutralisation reactions (Willard 
and Fenwick), A., ii, 286. 
clay metallised (Hofmann), A., ii, 
531. 

cuprous oxide (Garrison), A., ii, 728. 
gas (Knobel), a., ii, 608. 
hydrogen, potential of (Conant and 
Cutter), A., i, 10. 
effect of temperature on the potential 
of (Moran and Taylor), A., ii, 
143. 

action of normal salts on the 
potential of (Arkad^bv), A., ii, 
369. 

underpressure (Hainsworth), A., 
ii, 8. 

hydrogen micro- (Lehmann), A., ii, 
608. 

lead, overvoltage of (Glasstone), T., 
2926. 

magnesium, effect of amalgamation on 
(Smits), a., ii, 728. 
mercury, use of, in electrometric 
analysis (Kolthoff and Verzyl), 
A., ii, 873. 

metallic, action of light on (Audu- 
bert), a., ii, 827. 

oxygen or air, use of, in acidimetry 
and alkalinity (Furman), A., ii, 
176. 

quinhydrone (Veibel), T., 2203 ; 
(Kolthoff), A., ii, 247. 
use of, in estimation of amino-acids 
(Harris), T., 3294. 

Electro-diflhfion (Gillet), A., ii, 609. 

Electro-endoimosis through carbon 
filters (Umetsu), A., ii, 299. 

Electrolysis, current-tension curves in 
(Aten), A., ii, 370. 
intermittent current (GLAsr^ONE), T., 
1746, 2926. 

of acid and alkali solutions (Tam- 
MANN), A., ii, 289. 

with an aluminium anode (Jeffrey), 
A., ii, 729. 

in presence of colloids and sugar 
(IzGARYscHEV and Titov ; Izgary- 
scHEv), A., ii, 371 ; (Izgarysc hev 
and Stepanov ; Izgaryschev and 
Ponomareva), A., ii, 372. 
with a dropping mercury cathode 
(Heyrovskit), a., ii, 119. 
in liquid sulphur dioxide (Cent- 
NKRszwER and Drucker), a., ii, 
370. 

Electrolyte, colloidal, from carrageen 
(Harwood), T., 2264. 
low temperature (Rodebush and 
Yntema), a., ii, 287. 

Electrolytes, theory of (Debye and 
HticKBL), A,, ii, 459, 724. 


Eleotrolytes, electrical resistance’ of 
(Philippson), a., ii, 212. 
anomalous osmosis of, with collodion 
membranes (Bartell and Car- 
penter), A., ii, 221, 298, 384. 
difiusion of, into gels (Stiles), A., ii, 
743. 

coagulation by (Ivanitzkaja and 
Orlova), A., ii, 646. 
action of silica on (Joseph and Han- 
corK), T., 2022. 

synergetic action of, on plant tissues 
(Raber), a., i, 1274. 
binary, conductivity of (Mund), A., ii, 
368. 

stronc, theory of (Prins), A., ii, 369. 
mmecular conductivity of (Lorenz 
and Land^), A., ii, 9, 284; 
(Drucker), A., ii, 724. 
dissociation of, in dilute solutions 
(Gross and Rbdlich), A., ii, 868. 
ionisation of (Sand), A., ii, 65. 
abnormality of (Sand), A., ii, 120. 

Eleotrolsrtie dissociation of dibasic acids 
(Larsson), a., ii, 66. 
gas. See Gas. 

ions, theory of (Lorenz and Landi^) 
A., ii, 9, 284; (Lorenz and Breh- 
mer), a., ii, 822. 

oxidation, influence of fluorides in 
(Rfus Y Mir6), a,, ii, 119. 
reduction, effect of metallic hydrides 
on (Kindler), a., i, 1090, 
of organic compounds (Conant and 
Lutz), A., ii, 284. 

Electromotive force, measurements of 
(Scatchaed), a., ii, 606. 

Electrons, structure and deformation of 
the sheaths of (Fajans), A., ii, 
760. 

dynamo-kinetic theory of (Tomma- 
sina), a., ii, 310. 

motion of, in gases (Townsend and 
Bailey), A., ii, 721 ; (Skinker 
and White), A., ii, 722. 
collision of, with hydrogen (Horton 
and Davies), A., ii, 820. 
collisions of, in compound molecules 
(Foote and Mohler), A., ii, 6. 
attachment of, to a-particles (Davib), 
A., ii, 453. 

rate of evaporation of, from hot fila- 
ments (Rodebush), A. , ii, 367. 
in chemistry of solutions and in 
electrochemistry (Pisarhhevski 
and Rosenberg), A., ii, 729, 730; 
(Pisarshevski), a., ii, 780. 
positive (Poole), A., ii, 64. 
slow-moving, free paths of (Sponbr ; 
Minkowski), A., ii, 821. 

Electron theory (Thomson), A., ii, 
682. 
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Xleotron tliaory, datenuination of atruc- 
tore from the (Enklaar), A., ii, 
811. 

of organic compounds (Markman), 
A., i, 787. 

of valency (Lowry), A., ii, 480, 848 ; 
(Spiers), A., ii, 481. 

Eleetrotropy (Lowry), T., 828. 

Eleotrovalenoy, studies in (Lowry), T., 
822 ; (Nurrish), T., 3066. 

Eledone mofchata, substances extracted 
from (Aokeemann, Holtz, and Kut- 
kchsr), a., i, 510. 

Elemane (Jansch and Faktl), A., i, 
815. 

Element, new (Oosier and Heyesy), 
A., ii, 80, 171 ; (Urbain ; (Jrbain 
and Dauvillikr), A., ii, 171. 
oxide of a (Scott), T., 311, 881. 
in the terbium group (Edeu), A., 
ii, 47. 

Elements, origin of (v. Weinrero), 
A., ii, 843. 

characterisation of, by JT-ray crystal 
reflection (Clark and Duane), 
A., lit 469. 

Kontgen spectra of, in relation to the 
periodic system (Bohr and Coster), 
A., ii, no. 

valency and crystal structure of 
(Padoa), a., ii, 16. 
periodic classification of (SzYsz- 
KowsKi), A., ii, 552. 
missing, in the pei iodic classificntion 
(Lorino), A., ii, 19. 
amphoteric (Kasaknowsky), A., ii, 
824. 

gaseous, thermal ionisation of (Noyes 
and Wilson), A., ii, 112. 
of the higher groups, ionisation of 
(Saha), A., ii, 5. 

light, masses of (Aston), A., ii, 
480. 

separation of, by diffusion (Mur- 
MANN), A., ii, 401. 

Elemi oil, sesquiterpene alcohol from 
(Jansch and Fantl), A., i, 814. 

Elemi resin, Manilla, ^-amyrin from 
(Kollktt), a., i, 477 ; (Rolleit and 
Bratks), a., i, 588. 

a-Elemol (Jansch and Fantl), A., i, 
814. 

Elodea canadensis^ respiration in (Ltton), 
A., i, 1270. 

Emnlihi (Hblferich, Speidel, and 
Tobldte), a., i, 722. 
detection of, in plant tissues (Rosen- 
thalsr and Seiler), A., i, 278. 

Eaergons (Tommasina), A., ii, 810. 

Energy, supplied, relation between 
intensity of spectral lines and (Ham- 
BUROeb), A., li, 822. 


Enteroliths from man (MObner), A., i, 
1261. 

Entropy, calculation of (Eastman), A., 
ii, 124. 

derivation of the constants of 
(Hbrzfeld), a., ii, 375. 
of gases (Urey), A., ii, 533. 
of diatomic gases (Tolman and 
Badger), A., ii, 830. 

Enzymes (V. Euler and Myrback), A., 

i, 517 ; (Nakaoawa), A., i, 1244. 
isolation of (Willstatteb), A., i, 160. 
action of light ou (Pincussen), A., i, 

404 ; (Pincussen and Kato), A., i, 
405. 

effect of radium emanation and A’^-rays 
on (Hussey and Thomson), A., i, 
871. 

dielectric constants of (Keller), A., 

ii, 284. 

nomenclature of (Willstatter and 
Kuhn), A., i, 400 ; (Deknby), A., 
i, 400. 

nomenclature of the activity and 
aflSnity of (v. Euler and Joseph- 
hon), a., i, 966. 

activation of, after poisoning with 
metallic salts (Kehoe), A., i, 966. 
specificity of (Willstatter and 
Kuhn), A., i, 400. 401, 721 ; 
(Kuhn), A., i, 1033 ; Willstatter, 
Kuhn, and Sobotka), A., i, 1034 ; 
(Abdsrhaldbn), A., i, 1269. 
chemistry of (v. Euler), A., i, 160. 
resolution of racemic amino-acids by 
(Abderhalden and Tanaka), A., 
i, 1070. 

action of, in fat synthesis (Spiegel), 
A., i, 723. 

dry, apparatus for preparation of 
(Salomonson and v. Euler), A., 
i, 495. 

of malt (Ohlsson), A., i, 620. 
oxidising (Onslow), A., i, 723. 
production of, by bacilli (Fkr- 
nAndez and Gabm^ndia), A., i, 
881. 

pancreatic (Willstatter, Wald- 
sobmidt-Leitz, and Memmen), A., 
i, 403 ; (Willstatter and Wald- 
bchmidt-Leitz), a., i, 403 ; (Will- 
st.vtter, Waldsohmidt-Lbitz, and 
Hesse), A., i, 507 ; (Willstatter 
and Memmen), A., ii, 704. 

* proteolytic, of the spleen (Hedin), 
A., i, 168* 

respiratory, in germinating seeds 
(Bach and Oparin ; Oparin), A., 
i, 425. 

Snzymei. See also : — 

Amylase. 

Antiphenolase, 
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BiK/mn. See al»o : — 

Aotipepsin. 

Argiuaso. 

Catalase. 

Diastase. 

Emulsin. 

Esterase. 

Fumarase. 

/S-Glucosidase. 

Glycernphoaphatase. 

Hippuricase. 

Histbzyme. 

iQvertase. 

Lichenase. 

Lipase. 

Mannosidase. 

Oxydase. 

Pepsio. 

Peroxydase. 

Protease. 

Ptyalin. 

Beductase. 

Rennin. 

Saccharase. 

Sucrase. 

Sulphatase. 

Takasacoharase. 

Trypsin. 

'^rosinase. 

Urease. 

Waldenase. 

Eniyme action (Shekman), A., i, 621 : 
(McGuike and Falk), A., i, 872 ; 
(SuouiRA, Notes, and Falk), A., 
i, 1246. 

course of (Arbhei^ius), A., i, 1032. 

Ephedrine, synthesis of (Fourneat; and 
Puyal), a., i, 238. 

Epioateoliiiis (Fueudekbero and Purr- 
MANN), A., i,.697. 

Ep^lueoiaxnine, and its phenylosazone 
(LEVENEand Meyer), A., i, 445. 

Equation of state, a and b in (Gore), 
A., ii, 214. 

ran der Waals' (Boynton and Beam- 
ley), A., ii, 11. 

Equilibria, effect of catalysts on 
(Claeens), a., ii, 144. 
displacement of (Colson), A., ii, 
620. 

in solutions, volume change in (Con en 
and Moesveld), A., ii, 537. 
in binary systems, influence of sub- 
stitution on (KrBMANN, SUTl'ER, 
SiTTE, Strzelba, and Dobotzky), 
A., i, 45 ; (Kremann, Mauer- 
MANN, Muller, and Rosleb), A., 
i, 832; (Kremann, Mauermann, 
and Oswald^ A., i, 836 ; (Kre- 
MANN and Mauermann), A., i, 
878 ; (Kremann, HdNXosBBRa, and 
Mauermann), A., i, 908. 


Equilibria, in ternary systems (Uraeov), 
A., ii, 547. 

chemical, in electrometric oxidation 
(Grubb and Huberich), A., ii, 
138. 

ionic, application of the law of mass 
action to (Bronsted and Peder- 
sen), A., ii, 61. 

non-, uni-, and bi-variant (Scheeine- 
makers), a., ii, 137, 546. 
statistical, in relation to the mass 
action Jaw (Rodbbush), A., ii, 
620. 

Erbium chlorite (Levi), A., ii, 421. 

Erdmann’s salt, structure of (Thomas), 
T., 617. 

Ergostane (Windaus and Grosskopf), 
A., i, 75. 

Ergostanol, and its acetate (W^indaus 
and Grosskopf), A., i, 75. 

Srgostanone (Win da us and Grosskopf) , 
A., i, 75. 

Ergosterol in yeast (Windaus and 
Grosskopf), A., i, 75. 

Ergot (Stoll), A., i, 127. 
alkaloids of (Dale and Spiro), A., i, 
420. 

Ergotamine (Stoll), A., i, 127. 
effect of, on sugar in blood (Lesser 
and Zipf), a., i, 1150. 
salts of (Chemisohe Fabrik vorm. 
Sandoz), a., i, 480. 

Ergotaminine (Stoll), A., i, 127. 

Engtron canadtiue^ essential oil from 
(Schimmel & Co.), a., i, 49. 

Erucie acid, and its an hydride (Holds 
and Zadek), A., i, 1058. 

Erythritol f^opropylidene ethers (Buese- 
ken, Schaefer, and Hermans), A., 
i, 177. 

Er^hritols, polymorphism of (Gau- 
bert), a., i, 154. 

Erythrosin, composition of (Gomberg 
and Tabern), A., i, 112, 

Sseretholemethine, and its alcoholate 
(Max and Michel Polonovski), 
A., i, 831. 

picrate (Max and Michel Polonov- 
ski), A., i, 700. 

Eserine (physostigmine) (Barger and 
Stedman), T., 758. 
constitution of (Max and Michel 
Polonovski), A., i, 831. 
derivatives of (Max and Michel 
Polonovski), A,, i, 940, 

Eioline ethyl and methyl etliers, and 
hydroxy-, and iodo-, derivatives of 
(Barger and Stbdman), T., 762. 
dimeth iodide, and hydroxy- (Barger 
and Stedman), T., 764. 

Eaox Indus (pike), respirotory exchange 
in (Gardner and King), A., i, 727 . ' 
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Xfttn, preparation of (Labokatoibe- 
Ubine)^ a., i, 110. 

catalytic preparation of (Sekdebens 
and Abouleno), A., i, 9. 
anodic formation of (Schall), A.,ii, 
120 . 

catalytic action of hydrogen ions in 
hydrolysis of (Oliyieb and 
Bebger), A., ii, 144. 
influence of the base on velocity of 
saponification of (Casumore, 
MoCombie, and ScabborcuqhX T., 
197. 

reduction of (Pkins), A., i, 1172. 
reaction of, with organoniagnesium 
deriratives (Staunikov), A., i, 
462, 463. 

organic, Roiitgen ray investigation of 
(Shearer), T., 3152. 

Esterase, hydrolysis of racemic amino- 
acid esters by ( Abderhalden, Siokel, 
and Ueda), A., i, 1146. 

Esterifloation (Advani and Sud- 
Bo rough), a., i, 1009. 
silica gels as catalysts in (Milligan 
and Emmet), A., ii, 18. 

EthanOi aa-dichloro-i3-iodo-, and aa$- 
^richloro-a-iodo- (Howell), A., i, 
176. 

/e^rochloro*, equ ilibrium of naph thalen e 
and (Cohen, be Meester, and 
Moesveld), a., ii, 612. 
ai3-diiodo, action of silver nitrite on, 
and a/3-dinitrO‘, and its tetrahiomo’ 
derivative (Ipatov), A,, i, 629. 
tetramXxo-^ S’dipotassiuin derivative 
(Hunter), T., 647. 

Ae^nitrO’, preparation and reactions 
of (Allsop and Kenner), T., 
2312. 

Ethane-a/3-disulphonio acid, barium salt 
(Rat), T.,2176. 

Ethanesnlphonio acid, iS-chloro- (DslE- 
PINE and Esohenbrenner), A., i, 
748. 

Ethanesulphonyl bromide (Cherbuliez 
and Schnaudsr), A., i, 436. 

Ethanetetraearbozylio acid, preparation 
of (Mannich and Ganz), A., i, 18. 

Ethanetetraoarboxylio acid, dinitro-, 
ethyl ester (Allsop and Kenner), T., 
2816. 

5-Ethanolaminoacridine (Fakbweree 
voRM. Meisteu, Lucius, k BrCn- 
INO), A., i, 1180. 

d-Bthanolainino^S-etlioxyaeridino 
(Farbwerkevorm. Meister, Lucius, 
k BbOninq), a., i, 1180. 

Xthanolmereuri-salts (Hofmann and 
Lesohewsri), a., i, 194. 

Xthm, decomposition of, by metallic 
sodium (Sohorioin),*A., i, 207. 


Ethers, preparation of, from primary 
alcohols (Fopelier), A., i, 682 ; 
(Durand), A., i, 780. 

Ethereal sulphates, synthesis of, in the 
body (Hele), A., i, 1166. 

Etheseroliue (Max and Michel Polon- 
ovsKi), A., i, 700. 

Sthozide, lithium, action of hydrogen 
sulphide on (Jones and Thomas), 
T., 3286. 

sodium, compound of dextrose and 
(Zempl^n and Kunz), A., i, 897. 
w-Ethozyacetoveratrone (Pratt and 
Robinson), T., 762. 

Sthozyaeetyl chloride, preparation of 
(Pratt and Robinson), T., 762, 
6-Ethozyaoridine (Farbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, ABruning), A., i, 

1130. 

S-Ethozyacridine, 5-ohloro-2-nitro-, and 
2-nitro-5-amino- (Farbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, A Brunino), A., i, 

1131. 

3- and 8>Ethozyacridine8, diamino-, 
chloro-, and chloroamino-derivatives 
(Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius, 
A Bruning), A., i, 1130. 

3<Ethozyaoridone (Farbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, A Bruning), A., i, 
1130. 

iS-p-Ethozyanilino-a-hydrozy-a-metliyl- 
propionic acid (Lss Ei abllssements 
Poulenc FrAres), A., i, 1001. 
SthozyanthranylpyHdinium bromide 
and picrate (Barnett, (3ook, and 
Matthews), T., 2004. 
3*£thozybenzaldehyde, 5>bromo-2- 
hydroxy- (Davies), T., 1692. 
5-nitro-2-hydroxy- (Davies), T„ 
1587. 

4- Ethozybenshydrol, 3- and 

and 3:5-di-bromo- (Montagnb), A., i, 
228. 

3- Ethozybenzoie acid, 6-nitr0’2<hydr- 
oxy-, and its sodium salt (Davies), 
T., 1589. 

4- £thozybeiisophenoxie, 3> and 

and 3;5-di-biomo- (Montagne), A., i, 
228. 

4-EthozybenBophenone-2'>arsinio acid 
(Lewis and Cheetham), A., i, 
408. 

4-£thozybenBoph6xione-2^-dt>bromo- 
arsine (Lewis and Cheetham), A., i, 
408. 

4'£tbozyb6nzophenone-2'<driodoarsine 
(Lewis and Cheetham), A., i, 
408. 

2-Ethozy*3'eyano-4:6-dipbenylpyridine 

(Kohler and Souther), A., i, 244. 
Ethozy-derivatives, analysis of (Davies 
and Rubsnstein), T., 2848. 
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6-Etliozy>7:9-di«th7l-4:6*di]iyd70iirie 
aeid, 4-hydroxy- (Biltz and Lem- 
berg)) A.» i, 955. 

Ethozydihydrobraoinolo&ai deriyatiyes 
of (Leuchh, Grubs, and Hesring), 
A., i, 131. 

Ethozydihydrostryohninoline (Lbuchb 
and Nitsohke), A., i, 182. 

d'-Ethozydiphenylamino-S-oarbozylic 
acid, 5-iiitro- (Farbwerkb vorm. 
Meister, Luoius, & BrUning), a., i, 
1131. 

a-£thozy-aa-diphenylethane, /3-bromo- 
(LiPP and Ludicke), A., i, 319. 

a-Ethozyethylmalonie acid, iS-chloro-, 
ethyl ester (Benary and Schtnkopf), 
A., i, 180. 

1- Ethozyindole*2-oarboxylic acid, and 
its ethyl ester (Gabriel, Gerhard, 
and Wolter), A., i, 704. 

2- Ethozy'8-keto*2:8-dihydro* 1 :4-benz- 
thiazine (Zahk), A., i, 376. 

2-Ethozy-3-keto-2:8-didLydro-a-naphtha- 
thiaz&e (Zahn), A., i, 376. 

2 -£thozy- 8 -keto- 6 -methyl- 2 : 8 dihydro- 
l:4-benB thiazine, 7-ohloro- (Zahn), 
A., i, 376. 

2- Ethozyketot6trahydroheptabenz - 
thiazine, and 7-chloro- (Mayer and 
Horst), A., i, 845. 

6 -Ethozylepidlne ethiodide (Mills and 
Braunholtz), T., 2811. 

o-Ethoxymethylbenzyl alcohol (v. 

Braun, Zobel, and KuHN),A.,i, 1200. 

o-Ethozyxnethylbenzyl bromide (v. 

Braun, Zobel, and Kuhn), A., i, 

1201. 

0- Ethozymethylbenzylamine, and its 
salts (v. Braun and Zobel), A., i, 
1200. 

a-Ethozymethyleneaoetoaoetio aoid, 
7-bromo-, and 7-chloro-, ethyl esters, 
and their copper derivatives (Benary 
and Ebert), A., i, 1068. 

Sthozymethylenediaoetyl. See a-Eth- 
oxy-A*-pentene-78-dione. 

Ethozymethylenemalononitrile (Diels, 
Gartner, and Kaack), A., i, 24. 

1- Ethozy- 8 -methyl- 8 -ethyl(ryc/(?propane- 
l;2*dioarbozylio aoid (Singh and 
Thorpe), T., 119. 

Ethoxymethylmalonlo aeid (Staud- 
INOER and Schneider), A., i, 466. 

fi’O Ethozymethylphenylethyl alcohol 
(v. Braun, Zobel, and KiJhn), A , i, 
1201. 

3- Xthozy-8-methylci^c/opropane-l:2-di- 
oarbozylio aoid (Goss, Ingold, and 
Thorpe), T,, 360. 

a-Sthozypentane< 78 -dione, and its di- 
zemicarbazone (Diels and Petersen), 
A., i, 15. 


a-Ethozy-Aa-pentene-78-diotta, and its 
derivatives (Diels and Petersen), 
A., i, 14. 

^•Ethozyphenyloarbamio aeid, 3‘ohloro- 
ethyl ester (Adams and Seour), A., i, 
467. 

4Xthozyphenyl-4'-ethozycyc;ohezyl- 
amines, isomeric, and their deriyatiyes 
(v. Braun and Hahn), A., i, 102. 
i^-Ethozyphenylc^e/ohezenylamine (v. 

Braun and Hahn), A., i, 103. 

4-Ethozyphenyl-4'-hydrozycyc/ohezyl- 
amine, and its di-j7-nitrobeuzoyl de- 
riyatiye (v. Braun and Hahn), A., i, 
103. 

4-Ethozyphenyl-4^-hydrozy(^c/ohezyl- 
methylamine, and its j9-nitrobenzoyl 
derivatiye (v. Braun and Hahn), 
A., i, 108. 

d-Ethozyphenylmalonamio aoid, quinine 
salt (Aktien-Gssellsohaft fur 
Anilin-Fabrikation, Altsohul, and 
Bachstez), a., i, 126. 
AT-Ethoxyphenylmethylaminomethyl 
sulphite, sodium deriyative (Bock- 
MUHL and WiNDiscH), A., i, 29. 
8 -p-Ethoz 3 rphenyltetrahydrO'l: 8 : 2 - 
ozazone (Pierce and Adams), A., i, 
484. 

2‘EthozypyridiBe, 5-amino-, acetyl de- 
rivative (Tschitsohibabin), a., i, 
596. 

5 -nitro-, and its amine (Tschitschi- 
BABiN and Bylinkin), A., i, 596. 
Ethozyqninaldines (Braunholtz), A., 
i, 245. 

6 -£thozy- 2 -styryl- 8 -methylehromo&e 

(Heilbron, Barnes, and Morton), 
T., 2568. 

<»-£thozy-o-tolylaeetio aeid, and its 
ethyl ester and nitrile (v. Braun, 
Zobel, and KtHN), A., i, 1201. 

Ethyl alcohol, production of, from cal- 
cium lactate (Katser), A., i, 986. 
optical constants of (Tear), A., ii, 
598. 

refractive index of (Elsey and Lynn), 
A., ii, 349. 

variation of, with temperature 
(Hall and Payne), A., ii, 197. 
ionisation of (Danner and Hilde- 
brand), A., ii, 116 ; (Danner), 
A., ii, 117. 

photo-oxidation of (Cohen), A., i, 
1053. 

density and refractive index of mix- 
tures of acetaldehyde and (van 
Aubel), a., i, 181. 

compressibility of mixtures of Water 
and (Moesvrld), A., ii, 174^ 
solubility of substances in mixtures 
of water and (Wright), T., 2498. 
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Ethyl aMioI, Action of, on ammonium 
snlphatea (Dunnioliff), T., 476. 
as a stabiliser for hydrogen peroxide 
(Libixtioi-Dbaganesou), a., ii, 
235. 

dehydration of, with phosphoric oxide 
(Balabxff), a., i, 287. 
concentration of, in blood and urine 
(Milub), a., i, 71. 

absolute, preparation of (Noyes), A., 
i, 483. 

specitio gravity of (Riibeb), A., i, 891. 
estimation of, in mixtures with acetone 
(Busbill), a., ii, 665. 
estimation of water in (Eolthoff), 
A., ii, 248. 

separation of, from nitric acid (£. and 
R. Urbain), A., ii, 125. 

Ethyl aleohol, hromonitro-, chloronitro-, 
and /3-hydroxylamino- derivatives ; 

and their derivatives (Wilkekdorf 
and Tr^nkl), A., i, 288. 

Ethyl bromide, action of silver sulphate 
in sulphuric acid solution on (Schi- 
Lov), A., i, 2. 

Ethyl ether, preparation of (Sendsbeks), 
A. j. 742. 

densities and vapour pressures of 
(Tatlob and S&iith), A., i, 9. 
freezing point of (Keyes, Town- 
SHSND, and Young), A., ii, 876. 
mutual solubility of water and (Hill), 
A., ii, 467. 

dehydration of, with phosphoric oxide 
(Balareff), a., i, 287. 
molecular compounds of orthophos- 
phorio acid and (Rabinowitsch 
and Jakubsohn), A., i, 1172. 
influence of, on the Grignard reaction 
(Majima and Kotake), A., i, 482. 
mercuri-salts of (Hofmann and Ls* 
SCHEWSKI), A., i, 194. 
detection of ethylenic compounds in 
(Richard), A., ii, 587. 
estimation of, in air, blood, and other 
fluids (Haggard), A., ii, 343. 

Ethyl ether, ajS dichloro-, interaction of 
ethyl eodiomalonate and (Benaky and 
Sohinkopf), a , i, 179. 

Ethyl ^oups, introduction of (Gilman 
and Hoyle), A., i, 26. 
mercaptan, formation of, from Z-oystine 
by bacteria (Kondo), A., i, 617. 
iS-brorao-, and 3-chloro- (DelApine 
and Eschsnbrenner), A., i, 743. 
peroxide, rfibydroxy- (Wieland and 
Winoleb), a., i, 661. 
phenyl ether, j8-chloro- (British Dye- 
STUFFSCORPORATION, LTD.,PERKIN, 

^ and Clemo), A., i, 453. 
sulphate, ethylation with (Cade), A. , 
i, 998. 


Ethyl sulphate, action of magBesium 
organic haloids with (Oilman and 
Hoyle), A., i, 26. 

vinyl sulphide, a-bromo- and a-chloro- 
(Bales and Niceslson), T., 2488. 

5 -Ethyl- aoetanilidopropy Ibarhitnrio 

acid (Dox and Yoder), A., i, 950. 

£thyl- 7 -aeetanilidopropylmalo^o aoid, 
ethyl ester (Dox and Yoder), A., i, 
960. 

Ethylaoetoaoetie acid, bromo- and 
cnloro-, ethyl esters, action of hydr- 
azine on (Macbeth), T., 1125. 

5*Ethyl-6- 7 ' acetophenetidinopropyl- 
barbiturie aoid (Dox and Yoder), 
A., i, 950. 

Ethyl-y-aoetophenetidinopropylmalonio 
acid, ethyl ester (Dox and Yoder), 
A., i, 950. 

Sthyl-acetylbenihydraside, 5-nitro- 
2-o-hydroxy- (Teppbma), A., i, 268. 

i9-£thylaoraldehyde, and its semicarb- 
azone (Delaby), A., i, 753, 1171. 

iYiDs.sthylallophanio aoid, ammonium 
salt and esters of (Biliz and Jeltsoh), 
A., i, 1074. 

iS-£thylallyl alcohol See A^-Penten* 
a-ol. 

Ethylallylbarbitnrio aoid, monocarh- 
oxylic acid from ozonide of (Stau- 
dingeb), a., i, 165. 

5-£thyla&^oaoridine (Fabbwbbex 
vorm. Meistek, Lucius, &; BrOnino), 
A., i, 1130. 

7 -£thylaminobutano, a-amino-, and its 
chloroplatinate(BKUYLANT8),A.,i,768. 

7-£thylammo-9i-a>butylamine. See 
7 -Kthylaminobutane, c-amino-. 

jB-Ethylaminobutyronitrile, and nitroso- 
(Bruylants), a., i, 763. 

5-£tbylamino-3-ethozyaeridine (Fabb- 
WEKKE vorm. Meister, Lucius, k 
Bruning), a., i, 1130, 

2-EthylBmiiio-l-hydroxytetrahydro- 
naphthalene,i9-hydroxy-,andit8 hydro- 
chloride (v. Braun, Bbaunsdorp, and 
Kirschbaum), a., i, 106. 

5- Ethylaxninoindole hydrochloride, pre- 
paration of, from rutaecarpine (As- 
ahina and Daiichi Ssiyaku Kabu- 
8HIKI Kaibha), a., i, 963. 

Ethylfsoamylbarbitiurio aoid (Shonle 
and Moment), A. , i, 249 ; (Tifpen- 
EAu), A., i, 887. 

Ethyliffoamylmalonio aoid, and its ethyl 
ester (Tiffeneau), A., i, 387. 

2-Sthyl-6-iaoamylthiophen, and 8-(or 
4-)bromo- (Steinkopp, Augestad- 
Jensen, and Donat), A., i, 124. 

6- 7-£thylanili]iopropyl-5-iioamyl- 
barbiturio aoid (Dox and Yoder), A., 
i, 960. 
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7*SllijlaAilinopY»p]rlisoattiylmaloato 
aoid> ethyl ester (Dox and Yoder), 
A., i, 960. 

AMthyl-o-fiaiiidiiie, ^-hydroxy-, salts 
of (V. Braun and Seeuann), A., i, 
H6. 

O-Xthylanthracene, 10-obloro- (Eroll- 
PFEIFFER and Bransoheid), A., i, 
912. 

Ethylation with ethyl sulphate (Cade), 
A., i, 993. 

Sthylbamene, variations in physical 
constants of, from different sources 
(v. Avwers and Eolligs), A., i, 99. 

Ithylbenaene series, basic derivatives 
of (V. Braun and Blessing), A., i, 
1230. 

Ethylbenihydraiide, 5>bromo-2-a*hydr- 
oxy-, 6-chloro-2-a-hydroxy-, and 
5-]]itro-2-a-bydroxy-, and their deriv- 
atives (Tbppbma), a., i, 268. 

Ethylbenzoylaoetic acid, a-bronio*, and 
a-chloro-, ethyl esters, action of 
hydrazine on (Macbeth), T., 1128. 

ms-Sthylbinret (Biltz and j£Li.s('ii), 
A., i. 1076. 

w-Ethylbinret, w-nitroso- (Bilfz and 
Jbltsoh), a., i, 1075. 

Ethyl-/3-broxnopropylbarbitarie aoid 
(Staudinobr), a,, i, 949. 

Ethyl-7-bromopropylmalonio aoid, ethyl 
ester (Dox and Yoder), A., i, 950. 

Xthylbntylbarbitario acids (Shonls and 
Moment), A., i, 249 ; (Tiffeneau), 
A., i, 887 

Ethylbutylmalonle aoid (Levene and 
Taylor^ A„ i, 81. 

Sthyl-n- and -iao-butylmalonic acids, 
and their ethyl esters (Tiffeneau), 
A., i, 387. 

Ethylcarbamide, chloroacetybderivative 
(Andreasch), a., i, 646. 

d- and r-Ethyloarbamidothiolsaocinic 
aeids (Eallenberg), A., i, 247. 

J^-Ethylcarbazole, 8-bromo- (Stevens 
and Tucker), T., 2146. 

8-iodo- (Stevens and Tucker), T., 
2147. 

EU^loateohin tetramethyl ether 
(Drumm), a., i, 1221. 

Ethylohloroallylmalonic aoid, diethyl 
ester (Hill and Fischer), A., i, 8. 

Ethyl 7-chloropropyl ketone, and its 
semicarbazone (de Booser^), A., i, 
311. 

2-Ethyleinohonio aoid, methyl ester 
(v. Braun, Gmslin, and Schul- 
THBiss), A., i, 836. 

9-Sth^deoahydrooarbazole and its salts 
(V. Braun and Ritter), A., i, 142. 

E^lAmybsnioin (Danilov), A. i, 
680. 


5-Bthyl-6-7-diethylamiRopropylhaiUt* 
nrio aoid (Dox and Yoder), 4 ,, i, 960. 

Ethyl~7-difthylaminopropyliiial<mie 
aoid, ethyl ester (Dox and Yoder), 
A., i, 950. 

9-Sthyl-9:10-dihydroaiithraefiif, 
9-hydroxy- (Erollpfeiffbr and 
Branschbid), a., i, 912. 

Ethyldiphenylaxnine chloroplatinate 
(Gibson and Vinino), T., 841. 

Ethylene, absorption ’ of, by chloro- 
sulphonic acid (TRAUBBond Justh), 
A., i, 641. 

reaction of bromine on (Norrish), 
T., 8006 ; (Stewart and Edlund), 
A., ii, 804, 

catalytic combination of hydrogen 
and, in presence of copper (I^ase), 
A., ii, 472, 842. 

hydration of (Wibaut and Disk- 
MANN), A., i,,1049. 
oxidation of (Blair and Wheeler), 
A., i, 1176. 

action of ozone on (Blair and 
Wheblbu), a., i, 997. 
action of selenium oxychloride on 
(Frick), A., i, 890. 
derivatives, absorption curves of (Ley 
and Rinkb), A., ii, 201. 

(fibromide, density of (Eoerton and 
Lee), a., ii, 462. 

sulfides, and their derivatives 
(Dei.epine and Eschenbrenner), 
A., i, 743. 

estimation of, and its homologues 
(Tropscu and Philippovich), A., 
ii, 609. 

Ethylene, a-chloro-aBB-^niodo-, and 
ajS-rfichloro-oB-c^nodo- (Howell), A., 
i. 175. 

Ethyienediamine, formation of complex 
ions by solutions of silver salts and 
(Job), a., i, 307. 

Ethylenedicarbimide (Gurtius and 
H echtenbbrg), a., i, 1078. 

6:7-Ethylenediozy«l-methyM:2:8:4- 
tetrahydroquinoline, and its salts 
(v. Bkaun, Sbemann, and Schul- 
thbiss), a., i, 140. 

7-3:4’Ethylenediozvphenylpropyldi- 
methylamine, and its i^ts (v. Braun, 
Seem ANN, and Schultheiss), A., i, 
140. 

6:7-£thylexiediozyqninollas methiodide 
(v. Braun, Sebmann, and Schul- 
iHBiss), A., i, 140. 

6;7-Ethylenediozy-l:2:8:4-tetrahydro- 
quinoline, and its picrate (v. Braun, 
Petzold, Sbemann, and Sohul- 
THEiss), A., i, 187. 

Ethylenediphsnyloarbamids (Ourtius 
and Hbchtenbero), A., i, 1074. 
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Sthfkfte monathflllium deriv- 

ative (dS Foboband), A., i, 84. 

Sthylane glyool» dithio-, interaction of 
platinio chloride with (RAy), T., 138. 

£thyleiie-ozid6*di^iro-9: 10:9': 10*^« 
h^droanthraoene. See a-Anthra- 

pinacoUn. 

Ethylenetricarboxylio aoid(STAui)iKGEii 
and Kkbis), A., i, 439. 

Ethylformaeyl (Walkbk), T., 2778. 

i8-Sthylgalactoaide, extraction of 

(Chaepkntier), a., i, 640. 

Ethy^lyoerol, catalytic dehydration of 
(Delabt), a., i, 1171. 
einbromohydrin, action of magnesium 
halides on (Delaby), A., i, 631, 
646. 

tribenzoate (Delaby), A., i, 289. 
triformin (Delaby), A., i, 1171. 

l-Sthylglyoxaline, 5 chloro*, and its 
picrate (Sarasin), A., i, 711. 

8-Sthylguanine, and its hydrochloride 
(Tkaube), a., i, 1136. 

Ethylheptyhnalonic acid, ethyl ester 
(SoMMAIBE), A., i, 388. 

9>EthylhezahydroearbaBole, and its 
methiodide, and 7''amino- (v. Bbaun 
an(f Ritter), A., i, 143. 

Ethylhezahydrodiphenylene oxide, 
amino-, and its salts (v. Brau.n), 
A., i, 104. 

yEthylhexane, y^-dtchloro- , (i>£ 

BoosERfc), A., i, 311. 

a-Etbyl-r^'hexanol, jS-hydroxy-, and its 
semicarbozone (Gkignard and 
Dubien), a., i, 896. 

7-£thyl-AY-hexene, f-cliloro- (de 
Hooher^), a., i, 311. 

a-£thyI*A^«cyc^ohexenylaoetone, and its 
semicarbazone (Birch, Kon, and 
Norris), T., 1372. 

a-Ethylhexoie acid, and its carbamide 
and chloride (Tiffeneau), A., i, 
387. 

ethyl ester (Leyehs and Taylor), 
A., i, 81. 

/3*Sthylhexyl alcohol (Lsyenb and 
Taylor), A., i, 81. 

/S'Ethylhexyl iodide (Levsnb and 
Taylor), A*, i, 81. 

iS-Ethylhexylene /Sf-oxide (de Boo- 
SEBd), A., i, 311. 

a- £thyl- 7 -hydroxypimelolaotone 
(liXUOHB and Nagel), A., i, 90. 

Ethylidene bromohydrin, and bromo-, 
and trimethylene ether, brorao- 
(Hibbert and Hill), A., i, 439. 

Ethylidenebismalononitrile (Diels, 
Gartner, and Kaaok), A., i,25. 

Sthylidenebisnitroanilines, c/ichloro- 
hydroxy-, oonetitution of (Wheeler 
and Smith), A., i, 948, 


Bthylideiie glyeeroi, bromo* (HimBT 
and Hill), A., i, 439. 

Ethylidene glycol, preparation of eaters 
and ethers of (Gonsobtiuh FtiR 
Elbktrochemisohe Inditstbib}, 
A., i, 893. 

Ethylidene glycol, bromo- (Hibbsbt 
and Hill), A., i, 489. 

Ethylidenemalonie acid, ethyl ester, 
reduction of (Higginbotham and 
Lapworth), T,, 1618. 

5-Ethylidenerhodanine (GbIkacher, 
Gero, Ofner, Klopfenstein, and 
Schlatter), A., i, 707. 

Ethylketen, bromo- (Staudinosr and 
Schneider), A., i, 465. 

Ethylmercnrio mercaptides (Sach», 
Antoine, and ScHlssinoeb), A., i, 
1248. 

Ethylmorphine, ohioro-, and its hydro- 
chloride (V. Ksreszty and Wolf), 
A.,i, 941. 

/3-£thyliiaphthindole-l:9-dione (Stah- 

dinger), a., i, 938. 

9'Ethyloctahydroearbasole (v. Bbaun 
and Riitsr), A., i, 142. 

7'Ethylpentan-7'Ol*j8*one, and ita 
derivatives (Locquin and Wouseng), 
A., i, 302. 

7- p-Ethylphenyl-?i-bntyrio aeid (Kboll- 
pFSiFFSR and Schafer), A., i, 848. 

a>£thylphthalide, 5-amino-, 5-bromo-, 
and 5-chloro- (Tsppbma), A., i, 258. 

5-£thyl-2-propiothienone, and ita aemi- 
carbazone (Stbinkopf, Auqbstad- 
Jensbn, and Donat), A., i, 124. 

2-Ethyl-6-propylthiophan (Stbinkopf, 
Aug ESTAD- Jensen, and Donat), A., 
i, 124. 

4-£thylpyridme, and its salts (Tschit- 
BCHiBABiN and Ofaexna), A., i, 
1123. 

4- Ethylpyridins-8:5-diearboxylie aeid 

(Tschitschibabin and Oparina), A., 
i, 1128. 

5- £thylquinolins, and its salts (v. 
Bbaun, Pbtzold, Seemann, and 
Schulthbiss), A.,i, 137. 

a-Efhylssmiearbaside, and its salts and 
deriyatives (Taipals and Smibnot), 
A., i, 906- 

1-Ethyltetrahydronaphthalens, 0 
amino-, and its dsrivatiYes (v. Braun, 
Gruber, and Kirschbaum), A., i, 
108. 

8- £tliyl-l:2:S:4- and 5:8:7:8-tetMk- 
hydroquinoUnes, and their salts and 
derivatives (v. Bbaun, Pbtzold, 
Seemann, and Sohultheiss), A., i, 
187. 

l-EthylthiolaBthraqaiaoMe, 8*hydfoxy« 

(Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 988. 
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5-Etkjlthiola&thraquin<me-l-biLtyl- 
inlphone (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
934. 

l-Xthylthiiduopropyltliiolantlira- 
qninones (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
933. 

Ethyl-o-tolnidine, formyl derivative 
(Mailhe), a., i, 4^8. 

Etl^l-o-tolylnretliaiie, nitiation of 
(Ryan and Cullinanb), A., i, 822. 

Etbylurethane, A-chloro-, and its salts 
(Tbaube and Goorel), A., i, 189. 

Eucalyptus globulus, sesquiterpenes of 
oil of (Ruzicka, Pontalti, and 
Balas), a., i, 1217. 

Euonpiae solutions, gel formation in 
(Rona and Takata), A., i, 857. 

Eudalene, constitution of (Ruzicka and 
Stoll), A., i, 119. 

Eugenia pUanga, constituents of the 
leaves of (Coppetti and GonzAlkz), 
A„ i, 280. 

Engenol, estimation of, in volatile oils 
(VAN Eck), a., ii, 702. 

n- and ttfo-Eugenols, ultra-violet absorp- 
tion spectra of (Thompson), T., 1594. 

Enhygrosoopio point (Scbooul), A., i, 
899. 

Enteetio mixtures of volatile substances 
(Vasiliev), a., ii, 895. 

Evaporation, improved methods of 
(Becker), A., ii, 737. 

Evodia nUcecarpa, constituents of the 
fruit of (Asahina, Ishio, Kabhi- 
WAOi, Mayeda, and Fujita), A., i, 
638. 

Exercise, effect of, on circulation and 
respiration (Lundsc^aabd and Hol- 
ler), A., i, 502. 

Explosion, propagation of, in mixed 
gases (Dixon and Watls), T., 
1026. 

gaseous, pre-pressure interval in 
(Moroan), T., 1304. 
waves, formation of (Laffitte), A., 
ii, 472, 623. 

Explosives, high, calorimetry of (Robert- 
son and Garner), A., ii, 536. 

Extraction apparatus for large amounts 
of liquids (Franzen), A., ii, 683. 
for continuous extraction of solutions 
in the cold (Javillieb and de 
Saint-Rat), A., ii, 628. 
for use with boiling solvents (Sch aap), 
A., ii, 403. 

with device for solvent recovery 
(Twisselmann), a., ii, 860. 


F. 

Fmeos, porphyriu in (Papendieck), A., 
i, 78?, 


Fssoei, estimation of t»tal phosphoHo 
acid in (Grote), A., ii, 655. 

Faraday’s law (de Hemptinne), A., ii, 

121 . 

Famesol, synthesis of (Ruzicka), A., i, 
691. 

Fatigue, chemistry of (Rakestraw, 
Barley, and Hahn), A., i, 876. 

Fats, foimation of (Tbrboins and Lob- 
stkin), A., i, 633. 
in plant cells (Haehn and Kinttop), 
A., i, 426. 

synthetic, preparation and constitution 
of (Gilchrist), A., i, 297. 
enzyme action in' synthesis of 
(Spieoel), a., i, 723. 
in milk. See Milk, 
nutritive value of (Takahashi), A., i, 
977, 978. 

as precursors of acetone substances 
(Hubbard), A., i, 681. 
saponitication of (Treub), A., ii, 626. 
estimation of the acetyl value of 
(Powell), A., ii, 887. 
estimation of the bromine number of 
(Becker), A., ii, 886. 
estimation of the iodine number of 
(Margoschks, Baru, and Wolf), 
A., ii, 266; (RosENMUNDandKUHN- 
henn), a., ii, 886. 

Feathers, colour of (Mahon), A., i, 509. 

Feoding-stuffi^, replacement of proteins 
by urea in (Hon camp), A., i, 266. 
amino-acids of (Hamilton, Uyei, 
Baker and Ghindlby), A., i, 522. 

fZ-ri/r^Fenchene (Scheuing), A., i, 47. 

ris* and s-apoFenohoeamphorlo 
acids, and their derivatives (Namet- 
KiN and Chuchrikova), A., i, 677. 

Fenchone, absorption spectra of solutions 
and vapour of (Purvis), T., 2616. 
action of nitric acid on, and bromo- 
nitro- (Nametkin, Lubovcova, and 
Ohociihiakova), A., i, 810. 

Fenchone, nitro-, reduction products of 
(Nametkin, Lubovcova, and 
Chochriakova ; Nametkin and 
Chochriakova), a., i, 810. 

Fenehyl alcohol, melting point of (Na- 
metkin aud Selivanova), A., i, 
586. 

Fenehyl sulphite (R uzicka and Liebl), 
A., 1, 475. 

Fenohylene (Nametkin and Rusben- 
ceva), a., i, 692. 

Fenohylxanthlo acid, ethyl ester, de- 
composition of (Nametkin and 
Selivanova), A., i, 586. 

Fermentation, chemistry of (Neubxro). 
A., i, 171. 

influence of amines on (Orient), A., 
i, 171 
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Fermentatioaf alcoholic, action of ultra- 
Tiolet light on (SdHNC^EN and 
COOLHAAS), A., i, 1042. 
action of metallic salts on (v. May), 
A., i, 1269. 

stimulation of (Soda), A., i, 617. 
by Botrytis ciiierea (db Fazi), A., i, 
684. 

with yeast-cells (Abderhalden and 
Glaubaoh), a., i, 618 ; (Abdeii- 
HALDEN), a., i, 618, 619 ; 

(Abderhalden and Snx), A., i, 
619. 

lactic, influence of copper on (Fonas- 
sisk), a., i, 422. 

ofsugar8(WiLLSTATTERand Sobotka), 
A., i, 76. 

equivalence of acetaldehyde and 
glycerol in (Gehle, Neubercj, 
Hiksch, and Reinfurth), A., i, 
171. 

Ferrioyanides, estimation of, electro- 
metrioally, with titanous sulphate 
(Hendrixson), a., ii, 781. 

Ferriozalic acid, salts, dissociation of 
(Burrows and Walker), T., 2741. 
Ferrithioeyanates (Sc^aguarini and 
Tartarini), a., i, 647. 

Ferrooyanides, electrometric titration of 
metals with (Treadwell and 
Chervet), a., i, 764. 

Ferromanganese as a catalytic fertiliser 
(Pioado and Vicente), A., i, 1276. 
Ferrous salts. See under Iron. 
Fertilisers. See Manures, artiflcial. 
Fibres, textile, use of, in qualitative 
analysis (Cole), A., ii, 94. 

Fibrin, reversibility of coagulation of 
(Barkan aud Gaspau), A., i, 
1036. 

hydrolysis of, in presence of ketones 
(Gortner and Norris), A., i, 399. 
Fibrinogen, estimation of (Starling er ; 
Howe ; Rusznyak and Bakat), A., 
ii, 890. 

Fiohtelite (Ruzioka, Balas, aud 
ScHiNz), A., i, 819. 

Films, spreading of (Harkins and 
Feldman), A , ii, 127. 
thin, structure of (Adam), A., ii, 
589. 

Filters, carbon, elec troeiid osmosis 

through (Umetsu), A., ii, 299. 
cellulose, for viscous liquids (Gutbier 
and Sauer), A., ii, 850. 
quantitative, Buchner (Cross), A., ii, 
779. 

Filter-pomp, improved (Hickman), T., 
8414. 

Filtration, velocity of. See Velocity. 
Fish, glycogen content of (Kilborn and 
Maoleod), a., i, 270. 


Fish, fresh-water, respiration of (Gaed^ 
NER and King), A., i, 162, 727. 
marine, non -protein organic con- 
stituents of the blood of (Denis), 
A., i, 164. 

Fish oils, unsaturated fatty* acids of 
(Brown and Beal), A., i, 647. 

Flames, electrical properties of (Wilson), 
A., ii, 677. 

as disperse systems (v. Weimarn), 
A., ii, 894. 

Flame, propagation of, in mixed gases 
(Payman), T., 412 ; (Payman and 
Wheeler), T., 1251 ; (Ellis), T., 
1436. 

propagation of, in mixtures of paraflSns 
and air (Mason), T., 210. 
bunsen, roaring of (Glaser), A., ii, 
141. 

coloured, production of (Manley), A., 
ii, 148. 

Flavanol-p-dimethylaminoanil, thio- 
(Arndt, Flemming, Scholz, and 
Lowensohn), a., i, 827. 

Flavanone, thio- (Arndt, Flemming, 
SciiOLZ, and Lowensohn), A., i, 826. 

Flavanones, thio- (Arndt, Flemming, 
Scholz, aud Lowensohn), A., i, 826. 

Fiavone colouring matters, absorption 
.spectra of (Shibata and Kimotsuki), 
A., ii, 860. 

Flavonols, formation of anthocyanins 
fiom (Noack), a., i, 987. 

Flax waste, estimation of cellulose in 
(Budnikov and Solotarev), A., ii, 
266. 

Flores cinae. See Tansy. 

Florida earth, oxydase reaction (Kora- 
YASHi and Yamamoto), A., ii, 693. 

Floridees, starch in (Mangenoi), A., i, 
276. 

Fluorene, spectrochemistry of (v, 
Auwkrs and KROLLPFRirrER), A , 
ii, 101. 

picryl chloride (Efremov), A., i, 652. 

Flnorenequinone (Gomberg and Blicke), 
A., i, 915. 

Flaorene-9-Bulphonio acid, sodium salt 
(Wedekind and StOssbr), A., i, 809. 

Fluorescein, colour of (Moib), A., ii, 
48. 

Fluorescence, effect of ultra-violet light 
on (Gale), A. , ii, 204. 
and photochemistry (Lbvaillant), 
A., ii, 697. 

and radiochemistry (Perrin), A., ii, 
714, 810. 

and photochemical transformation of 
dye solutions (Pringshbim), A., ii, 
528. 

Fluorescent substances, apparatus for 
detection of (Moreau), A., ii, 208. 
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FlnMriadiniitt salts (Kkrkmann and 
Lettzikoer), a., i, 488. 

Flnarins, atomic weight of (Moles and 
Clayxra), a., ii, 149. 
spectrum of (Gals), A., ii, 803. 
oxidation with (Fiohteii and 
HumpSet), a., ii, 562. 
H^drsfluorio acid, estimation of, in 
presence of hydrofluosilicic acid 
(Brinton, Sarvbr, and Stoppbl), 
A., ii, 783. 

Fluorides, influence of, in electrolytic 
oxidation (Rius y MiRd], A., ii, 
119. 

estimation of (Smitt), A.,ii, 85. 
Hydrofiuoiilleie aeid, concentration of 
(Jacobson), A., ii, 561. 
estimation of, in presence of hydro- 
fluoric acid (Brinton, Sakver, 
and Stoppbl), A., ii, 783. 

Fluorine organic compounds, refractivity 
of (SwARTs), A., ii, 273. 

Fluorine detection and estimation : -- 
detection of, in inorganic fluorides 
(Meulen), a., ii, 249. 
estimation of, in blende (Rocha- 
SoHMiDT and Kruobr), A., ii, 782. 

Flnorone, l;6;8-/Whydroxy- (Pkatt and 
Robinson), T., 741. 

Fluorspar, quantitative decomposition 
of (Palit), a., ii, 861. 

Foods, physical chemistry of (Paul), 
A., i,167. 

estimation of arsenic in (Hank), A., 
ii. 787. 

estimation of metals in, colori- 
metrically (JXrvinen), A., ii, 655. 

Formaldehyde, photochemical formation 
of (Balt, Heilbkon, and Barker), 
A., i, 996. 

formation of, from carbonates (Thitn- 
berg), a., i, 1271. 
from hydrocarbons (Schonfelder ; 
Blair and Wheeler), A., i, 
1175. 

from methane (Wheeler and 
Blair), A., i, 285. 
from ozone and hydrocarbons 
(Blair and Wheeler), A., i, 
997. 

preparation of (Bobrov), A., i, 300 ; 
(Wheeler and Blair ; Con- 
sortium pOr Elektrochemischk 
Inuustrik), a., i, 762. 
equilibrium between amino-acids and 
(Svehla), a., i, 181. 
condensation of benzidine and (Kondo 
and IsBiDA), A., i, 147. 
action of Grignard reagents on (Zieq- 

. LEE and Tiemann), A., i, 30. 
action of hydrogen peroxide on (Bach 
and Qekerosow), A., i, 18. 


Formaldehyde, condensation of nitro- 
naphthyiamines and (MoboAn and 
Jones), A., i, 879. 

action of, on potassium sulphite and 
hydrogen sulphite (Estalella), 
A., i, l8l. 

fixation and polymerisation of, by 
green plants (Sabalitsohka), A., 
i. 76. 

effect of, on hlood-serum (Henley), 
A., i, 1263. 

action of, on serum proteins (KIjrten), 
A., i, 604. 

detection and behaviour of, in corpses 
(Bruning), a., ii, 442. 
estimation of (Blair and Wheeler), 
A., ii, 268 ; (Borostrom), A., ii, 
797. 

estimation of, by oxidation (Geos), 
A., ii, 98. 

estimation of, in presence of copper 
sulphate (JakfA), A., ii, 442. 
estimation of, in formalin (Mach and 
Herrmann), A., ii, 99. 
estimation of, in paraformaldehyde 
(Borostrom and Honsrn), A., ii, 
690. 

Formaldehyde, )9-/nthio- (Hinsberg), 
A., i, 1066. 

Formaldehyde-protein (Rf.inrr and 
Marton), A., i, 616. 

Formaldehydesidphoxylic acid, sodium 
salt, estimation of, volumetrically, 
(Salkin), a., ii, 664. 

Formalin, estimation of formaldehyde 
in (Mach and Herrmann), A., ii, 99. 

Formanilide, decomposition of (Mailhe), 
A., i, 458. 

Formhydroximinie acid, ester of (Hou- 
BEN, Pfankuch, and Kithlino), A., 
i, 1077. 

Formic acid, and its esters, preparation 
and rotation of (Pickard, Kenyon, 
and HirNTRR), T., 9. 
electrolytic dissociation of (Auerbach 
andZEOLiN), A., ii, 55. 
thennal decomjKjsition of the vapour 
of (Hinbiielwood and Toclkv), 
T., 1014. 

partition of, between ether and water 
(Auerbach andZEGLiN), A., ii, 61. 
decomposition of (Hinrhklm'ood and 
Hartley), T., 1888. 
in presence of alumina (Adkins and 
Nissen), a., ii, 309. 
cataivtic decomposition of, in acetic 
anhydride (Schierz), A., ii, 281. 
velocity of decomposition of, bjr 
sulphuric acid (Schierz), A., ii, 
230. 

electrolytic oxidation of (MflLLER)f 
A., i, 743. 
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FdmU add, catalytic debydroxidation 
of (MtlLiiXR and Keil), A., ii, 748. 
action of, on ethylglycerol (Delabt), 
A., i, 763. 

hydrolysis of proteins hy (Zelinski 
and Sadikov), A«, i, 721. 
distribution of, in tissues, after in- 
jection of sodium formylglycine and 
after sodium formate (Steppuhn), 
A., i, 1166. 

in urine of children (McNeal and 
Eldkidqe), a., i, 631. 
cuprous ammonium salt (Laeron and 
ThciTswoRTii), A., ii, 167. 
sodium salt, oxidation of, under pres- 
sure (Schrader), A., i, 87. 
ethyl ester, preparation of (Bishop), 
A., i, 1066. 

reaction of, with organomagnesium 
derivatives (Stadnikov), A. ,i.462. 
A*cthylallyle8ter(DELABY), A., i, 1171. 
derivatives, preparation of (Badibche 
Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik), A., i, 
1172. 

estimation of (Whittier), A., ii, 346. 
estimation of, gravimetrically (Auer- 
RACH and Zeglin), A., ii, 95. 
estimation of, volumetrioally (Uikin- 
Ljijbovzov), a., ii, 588 ; (Holm- 
berg and Lindbero), A., ii, 794. 
estimation of, in urine (Bekedict and 
Harrop), a., ii, 96. 

Formic acid, chloro-, ^nchloroethyl 
ester (Farbenpabriken vorm. 
F. Bayer & Co.), A., i, 86. 
7-chloropropj 1 ester (Dox and 
Yoder), A., i, 483. 
chloTomono- and chlororfi-thio-, 
methyl esters (Arndt, Milde, 
and Eckert), A., i, 1080. 
rfithio-, salts and derivatives of 
(Levi), A., i, 996. 

Formo-)8y-dimethy 1- A^’butenylanilide 
(Claisen, Kremers, Roth, and 
Tietze), a., i, 1062. 

Forme- f^opentenylanilide ( Clai- 
REN, Kremers, Roth, and Tieize), 
A., i, 1051. 

Formozyhsmin (Kuster and Willig), 
A., ii, 1031. 

a-Formozypropylbeniene, /9-bromo- 
(Schmidt, Schumacher, and Ahmijs), 
A., i, 646. 

Formulm and symbols (Walker), T., 
939. 

electronic, method of writing (Will- 

^ iamb), a., ii, 481. 

(Schmidt, f chum aoher^ and Asmus), 
A., i, 646. 

Formylfermamidoxime (Houben, Ppan- 
KUOH, and KtHLiNO), A., i, 1078. 


p-Formylphenylarsliiie acid, dicth^ 
hydrazone and phenylmethylhydr- 
azone (Albert), A., i, 70. 

Fowlc, chemical defence mechanism of 
(Crowdle and Sherwin), A., i, 420. 
synthesis of ornithine in (Crowdle 
and Sherwin), A., i, 682. 
fasting, synthesis of glycine and omi* 
thine by (Bullowa and Sherwin), 
A., i, 738. 

Freezing point, measurements of 
(Keyes, Townshbnd, and Yottno), 
A., ii, 376. 

of organic liquids (Timmermans), 
A., ii, 215. 

Frogs, behaviour of glycogen in (Lesser), 
A., i, 1154. 

Fuconamide (Clark), A., i, 16. 

Fuoose, structure of (Clark), A., i, 16. 

Fuel, calori6c value of various kinds of 
(Konovalov), A., ii, 217. 
absoiption of water by (Moore and 
Sinnatt), T., 275. 

motor, estimation of free sulphur in 
(Ormandy and Craven), A., ii, 
504. 

micro-analysis of (Gault, Nicloux, 
Pfersch, and Guillemet), A., ii, 
788. 

Fulgides, halochromism of (Stobbe and 
Dietzel), a., i, 39. 

Fuller’s earth, oxydase reaction of 
(Kobaya.shi and Yamamoto), A., 
ii, 698. 

action of, on terpenes (Venable), 
A., i, 474. 

Fnlminic acid, mercury sal^ decomposi- 
tion of (Langhans), a., i, 97. 

Fumarase, puriOcation of (Tsuchi- 
hasht), A., i, 1148. 

Fumaric acid, physical properties of 
(Weiss and Downs), A., i, 534. 
use of, in volumetric analysis (Lange 
and Kline), A., ii, 180. 
detection of, micro-chemically (van 
Itallie), a., ii, 97. 

Fumario acid, dihydroxy-. See Maleic 
acid, rfihydroxy-. 

Fumarolei, of Aluka (Allen and Ziss), 
A., ii, 646. 

Fumaroyl jt^^roxide, decomposition of 
(Fichter and Fritsch), A. , i, 488. 

Fu'iidiiluSt eggs of, effect of salts on the 
diffusion of acids and alkali into 
(Lobb), a., i, 72. 

Fungi, constituents of (Ivanov), A., i, 
735. 

fonnation of carbamide in (Ivanov), 
A., i, 520. 

in soils (Abbott), A., i, 1167. 
urea and urease in (GoRts and Costt), 
A., i, 171. 
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Fungi, higher, chemistry of (Bakd and 
Zellnbr), a., i, 987. 

Fnrfnraldehyde, formation and distill- 
ation of (Pervier and Gortner), 
A., ii, 884. 

blue colouring matter from (Paschkb) 
A., i, 699. 

Fnrforaldehydediallylhydraione 

(Diels), A.,i, 1079. 

Fu^raldehydephenylhydrazone oxide 
(Beromann, Ulpts, and Witte), A., 
i, 893. 

Forforyl alcohol, decomposition of (Pum- 
MBRER and Gump), A., i, 698. 

Furftxryloamphor (Wolff), A., i, 1109. 

Furforylc^cZohexanone (Wolff), A., i, 
1109. 

Furforjlideneanthranilic acid, and 2- 
bromo-, action of acetic anhydride 
on (Ekeley and Rogers), A., i, 66. 

g-Furfurylidone-d-methylcyrZohexanone 
(Wolff), A., i, 937. 

2-Fiirfiirylidene-6-methyh;yc2ohexanone 
(Wolff), A., i, 1109. 

2-rurfarylidonemethyl-3-methylohrom- 
one (Heilbron, Barnes, and Mor- 
ton), T., 2567. 

2-Furfuryl-4- and -5-methyl<jycZohexan- 
onei (Wolff), A., i, 1109. 

Furnace, electric. See Electric furnace, 
gas combustion (Hedley), A, ii, 876. 

Fu^lacetaldoxime (Asahina and Fu- 
jita), a., i, 239. 

Furylethylamine, and its derivatives 
(Asahina and Fujita), A., i, 239. 

(f-jS-Furyl-lactic acid, formation of, by 
Bacillus proteus (Sasaki and Otsu- 
Ko), A., i, 617. 

a- and jS-Fosanols (Kao and Sun- 
borough), a., i, 688. 


G. 

Gadolinium, arc spectrum of (Kiess), 
A., ii, 618. 

ethyl sulphate, magnetic properties of 
(Jackson and Onnes), A., ii, 609. 

Galactose, structure of (Pryue), T., 
1808. 

ingestion of (Bodansky), A., i, 983. 
diwopropylidene ether, and its toln- 
ene-p-sulphonyl derivative (Frlu- 
DENBERoand Hixon), a., i, 1179. 
phenylhydrazone and phenylinethyl- 
hydrazone, dimorphism of (Svan- 
bbrg), a., i, 442. 

detection of, biochemically, in presence 
of arahinose (Bridbl and Char- 
PENiiER), A., ii, 882. 
detection and identification of (Oas- 
TBLLANi and Taylor), A., ii, 266. 


(f-Galactose-o-hydrozymothylbmhydi^ 
aside (Teppema), A., i, 257. 

2-Galaoturonolaotoue, semicarbazone of 
(Kihani), a., i, 1060. 

Gallaldehyde (Rosenhund), A., i, 226. 
acidity of (Nierenstein), A., i, 41. 

Gallium, atomic weight of (Richards 
and Craig), A,, li, 495. 
spark spectrum of (Klein), A., ii, 
354.“ 

separation of, from aluminium (Llobd 
Y Gamboa), A., ii, 642. 

Gallomolybdie aoi^ salts of (Fer- 
nandes), A., i, 1100. 

Gallotungstie acid, potassium salts of 
(Fernandes), A., i, 1100. 

Gallouranio acid, potassium salts of 
(Fernandes), A., i, 1100. 

Gallstones, solubility of (Rosin), A., i, 
270. 

Gardenia iorida^ colouring matter from 
the fruit of (Munbsada), A., i, 77. 

Gas, electrolytic, ignition temperature of 
(v. Wartenbeuo and Kannen- 
bbrg), a., ii, 628. 

illuminating, combustible power and 
percentage of nitrogen in (Nicloux), 
A., ii, 578. 

Gases, magnetic rotatory dispersion in 
(Havelock), A., ii, 205. 

/S-rays produced in (Auger), A., ii, 
601, 

positive rays in (McHenry), A., ii, 
208. 

electrochemistry of (Lind), A., ii, 
676. 

active cross-section of molecules of, 
for slow electrons (Ramsausr), A., 
ii, 749. 

electrical discharge in (db Hemp- 
tinne), a., ii, 121. 
electric discharge in, using Tesla cur- 
rents (Fischer), A., ii, 283, 
disappearance of, under the electric 
discharge (Newman), A., ii, 684. 
passage of resonance radiation through 
(CoMPi'ON), A.,ii, 280. 
thermal properties of (Oakdoso and 
Coppola), A., ii, 832; (Cardoso 
and Bruno), A., ii, 838. 
thermal ionisation of (Becker), A., ii, 
820. 

heat capacity and entropy of (Urey), 
A., ii, 533. 

vapour density and heats of solution 
of (Vrevski), a., ii, 740. 
solubilities of (Taylor and Hilde- 
brand), A., ii, 316. 
apparatus for measurement of the flow 
of (Arkadiev), a., ii, 402. 
adsorption of, by copper (Pease), A., 
ii, 862. 
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0miM, idiorptlon of, by nickel (Gauqsr 
and Tatlor), A., ii, 898. 
by oxide catalysts (Benton), A., ii, 
882, 888. 

by solids (Evaks and GsoRas), A., 
ii, 296. 

▼elocity of reaction between liquids 
and (Becker), A., ii, 228. 
explosion of, pre-pressure interval in 
(Morgan), T., 1304. 
temperatures of combustion of (Pollit- 
zeb), a., ii, 11. 

oombustible, analysis of (Hauser), 
A., ii, 788. 

diatomic, chemical constants of 
(Partington), A., ii, 628. 
entropy and rotational specific heat 
of (Toluan and Badger), A., ii, 
880. 

low voltage arcs in (Duffbndaok), 
A., ii, 378. 

dissociated, arc spectra and ionisation 
potentials of (Compton), A., li, 
350. 

ideal, properties of (Pavlov), A., ii, 
878. 

inert, radii of atoms of (Dayev), A., 
if, 847. 

mixed, volume and pressure of (Masson 
and Dollet), A., ii, 462. 
separation of, W diffusion (Hertz), 
A., ii, 297 ; (Fischkr, Schrader, 
and Jaeger), A., ii, 742. 
effect of pressure on ignition of 
(Payman and Wheeler), T., 
426. 

pr^agation of flame in (Mason), 
T., 210; (Payman), T., 412; 
(Payman and Wheeler), T., 
1251 ; (Ellis), T., 1435. 
propagation of explosion in (Pay- 
man and Walls), T., 420 ; 
(Dixon and Walls), T., 1025. 
natural (H enrich and Prell), A., ii, 
572. 

polyatomic, specific heat of, at low 
temperatures (Millar), A., ii, 374. 
rare (Mourku), T., 1905. 
free paths of electrons in (Spooner ; 

Minkowski), A., ii, 821. 
collision area of molecules of (Ram- 
sauer), a., ii, 529. 
radiation and ionisation potentials 
of (Hicks), A., ii, 209. 

(Hki-absorption apparatus (Morgan), A., 
ii, 837. 

Chu Absorption and washing apparatus 

(Keller), A., ii, 850. 

Oaa analysis, use of phosphorus in 
(Holmes), A., ii, 382. 
in blood (Straub and Gollwitzkr- 
Meieb), a., i, 503. 


0as analysis apparatus (Tiddt), A., 
694. 

absorption pipette (Saunders), T., 
2826. 

burette (Creighton), A., ii, 780. 
van Slyke (Shohl); A., ii, 578. 

Gas electrode. See Electrode. 

Oas generator, simple attachment for 
(Spiegel), A., ii, 752. 

Oas mantles, incandescent, catalysts in 
the making of (Medsforth), T., 
1467. 

Oas reactions, heterogeneous (Hinshsl- 
wooD and Prichard), T., 2725; 
(Hinshelwood and Topley), T., 
1014. 

homogeneous (Hinshelwood and 
Prichard), T., 2730. 

Oauze dressings, detection and estima- 
tion of mercury in (Barral), A., ii, 
657. 

Oeber, identity of (Holmyard ; Part- 
ington), A., ii, 148 ; (v. L ippmann), 
A., ii, 314 ; (Darm^taedter), A., 
ii, 628. 

works ascribed to (Kuhka ; Parting- 
ton ; van Deventer), A., ii, 683. 

Oedanite, succinite and (Tschiroh, 
Aweng, de Jong, and Hermann), 
A.,i, 351. 

Oels, constitution of (Duclaux), A., ii, 
134. 

theory of (Bradford), A., ii, 470. 
diffusion of colouring matters into 
(Traube and Shikata), A., ii, 385. 
diffusion of electrolytes into (Stiles), 
A., ii, 743. 

influence of a dissolved crystalloid on 
the rigidity of (Michaud), A., ii, 
134. 

Gelatin, isoelectric point of (Price), T., 
410 ; (Wilson and Kern), A., i, 
68 . 

liquefaction of, by bacteria (Arnbbcr), 
A., i, 170. 

effect of time on the properties of 
solutions of (de Izaguirbjc), A., i, 
1146. 

adsorption of acids and salts by 
(Rakuzin and Henke), A., i, 
870. 

interfacial tension between solutions 
of, and toluene (Sheppard and 
Sweet), A., ii, 186. 
formation of Liesegang's rings in 
(Sohleussner), a., ii, 69. 
gels, structure of (Gortner and Hoff- 
man), A., i, 965. 

as a protective colloid (Gutbisr and 
ZwEiGLB), A., ii, 60. 
products of decomposition of (Guls- 
viTcii) A., i, 1244. 
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action of aolutioni of acids, 
alcohols, and salts on (Rakuzin 
and G5kkb; Bakuzik), A., ii, 
465. 

equilibrinm of hydrochloric acid and 
(DE IZAGUIRRS), A., ii, 139. 
deaminised, combination of hydro- 
chloric acid with (Hitchcock), A., 
i, 1244. 

addition of, to silver concentration 
cells (Audubkrt), A., ii, 286. 
precipitation of tannic acid by 
(Thomas and Friedbn), A., ii, 
664. 

purification of (Knaogs, Makning, 
andSoHRYVBR), A., i, 1144. 
estimation of ash, arsenic, copper, and 
zinc in (Mehurin), A., ii, 891. 
estimation of nitrogen in (Gerngross 
and Schaefer) A., ii, 653. 

Oentiobiose, constitution of (Haworth 
and Wylam), T., 3120. 

Oeraniol in apples (Power and Gufs- 
NUT), A. , i, 278. 

action of light on acetone and (Scag- 
LiARiNi and Saladini), A., i, 
687. 

Germanium (Dennis, Tressler, and 
HaNce), a., ii, 769. 
crystal structure of (Hull), A,, ii, 
869. 

isotopes of (Aston), A , ii, 499. 
eitractiou of, and detection of arsenic 
in the oxide (Dennis and Johnson), 
A., ii, 670. 

Germanium t^raiodide (Dennis and 
Hance), a., ii, 172. 
oxide (Nichols), A.,ii, 671. 

Germanium estimatiou 
estimation of, gravimetrically (Mul- 
ler), A., ii, |3. 

Glands, physiology of (Asher and 
Schneider), A.,i, 410. 
lacteal, formation of lactose in (Hesse), 
A., i, 981. 

lymph. See Lymph glands, 
pancreatic, cadaveiine content of 
(Semenovitsch), A., i, 628. 

See also Pituitary and Suprarenal 
glands. 

Glass, fluorescence and coloration of, 
produced by jS-rays (Clarke), A., 
li, 277. 

potential difierence between, and 
electrolytes (Hughes), A., ii, 114. 
adsorption of toluene vapour by 
(Carver), A., ii, 129. 
wetting of, by mercury (Schumach kr), 
A., Ii, 833. 

contamination of water by solution of 
(Collins and Riffenbubo), A., ii, 
83 . 


Glass, borosilicate, effect of boric oxide 
on the properties of (Dimblebt, 
Hodkin, Parkin, and Turner; 
English and Turner), A., ii, 
410. 

lead, action of potassium carbonate on 
(Richmond), A., ii, 687. 
soda-lime, conduction process in 
(Kraus and Darby), A., ii, 118. 
soda-lime-silioate, action of water and 
steam on (Hodkin and Turner), 
A., ii, 242. 

analysis of babbles in (General 
Electric Co., Ltd., Ryde, and 
Huddaet), a., ii, 665. 
estimation of boron trioxide in 
(Dimbleby and Turner), A., ii, 
432. 

Gledilschia triacanthoSt constituents of 
the fruits of (Aszkbnazy), A., i, 
1044. 

Gliadiu, from wheat, acid hydrolysis of 
(Vickery), A., i, 968. 

Glohin, isoelectric point of (OsATo), A., 
i, 160. 

Globulin, antagonism of albumin to 
(Brossa), a., i, 397. 
change of albumin into (RuszntAk), 
A., i, 1143. 

coagulation of gold sols by solutions of 
(Fischer and Fodov), A., i, 616. 
artificial (Fancon I), A., i, 1030. 

Globulins, physical chemistry of (Ai>olf), 
A., i, 396. 

estimation of amino-acids in (Oparin), 
A., ii, 511. 

Gluoina. See Glucinum oxide. 

Glucinum {beryllium), JC-ray spectra of 
(McLennan and Clark), A., ii, 
51. 

excitation of X-rays in (Holtsmark), 
A., ii, 528. 

heat of oxidation of (Copaux and 
Philips), A., ii, 216. 

Glucinum oxide {glucina) from beryl 
(Bruton), A., ii, 28. 

Glucinum organic compounds : — 
salts of organic acids (Meyer and 
Mantel), A., i, 11. 

Glucinum separation : — 
separation of uranium and (Bkinton 
and Ellestad), A., ii, 267. 

Gluoodesose. See 2-Deoxyglucose. 

Glucokinin (Collip), A., i, 967, 1247. 

Gluconic acid, preparation of (Blanche- 
TiteKE), A., i, 539. 

mercurous salt, preparation of (Bert), 
A., i, 754. 

Glnoonyl-;>-arianilic acid (Lewis and 
Hamilton), A., i, 600. 

isoGliieosamine, oonstitution and dcriv* 
atives of (Sohmuck), A., i, 1062. 
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01ueoM&, constitution of (Crambb and 
Cox), A., i, 94. 

GlufiOtans, action of chloral on (Pictet 
and Reichel), A., i, 756. 

Glcioosaaoncs, isomeric (Svakbero), A., 
i, 441. 

d-Gluoosa. See Dextrose. 

a- and jS-Gluooses, late of fermentation 
of (WiLLSTATTBR and Sobotka), a., 
i, 75. 

/S-Glucoiidase, action of, on various 
^flucosides (Willstatter, Kuhn, and 
SOBOTKA), A., i, 1084. 

Gluoosides (Macbeth and Maokay), 
T., 717 ; (Karrer and Hurwitz), 
A., i, 93 ; (H^.rtbsey), A., i, 589. 
constitution of (Irvine), T., 902. 
optical rotation of (Maltby), T., 1404. 
cyanogenetic (Wattiez), A., i, 1276. 
hydroc} anic acid, detection of, in plant 
tiasue8(RosENTHAL£R and Seiler), 
A., i, 278. 

Gluoosides. See also 
Amygdalin. 

Arbutin, 

Betulin. 

Centaurein. 

CKydenautliiii. 

Coumarigenin. 

Digitoniu. 

Loroglossin. 

]V1onotro{)ein. 

Monotropin. 

Rutin. 

Sinigrin. 

Sophorin. 

Verbenalin. 

l-)3‘d Gluco8idoglyoerol (Karrer and 
lIuRwirz), A., i, 98. 

(^Gluco8ido*a-trimethylammonium 
hydroxide and salts (Karrer and ter 
Kuilr), a., i, 93. 

Glueosimine, true nature of (Scumuck), 
A., i, 1062. 

a l>Glueosyl<2-glaeose, and its deriv- 
atives (A. and J. Pictet), A., i, 755. 

Glutaeonie acids, cliemistry of (Thorpe 
and Wood), T., 62; (Goss, Inqold, 
and Thorpe), T., 327, 8342. 

Glutaoonodinitrile (Lespisau), A., i, 
751. 

Glutamie acid, condensation of glycerol 
with (BLANCHETitRE), A., i, 12. 

Glutamylglutamic acid, formation of 
(BlanohetiAre), a., i, 12. 

cyc/oGIutamylglutamio acid, formation 
of ( Blanch BT xliRX), A., i, 12. 

Glutaratodipentammineoobaltio glu- 
tat ate nitrate and nitrate (Duff), T., 
568, 570. 

Glutario acid, i8-hydroxy-, ethyl ester 
(Lssimeau), a., i, 751. 


eiutarodinitrilo, i8<bromov and Its 
hydiobromide, and /i-hydroxy- (Lxa* 
PIEAU), A., i, 447. 

Glutathione (Hopkins and Dixon), A., 
i, 167 ; (Quastel, Stewart, and 
Tunnicuffe), a., i, 1072. 
oxidation and reduction potentials of 
(Dixon and Quastel), T., 2948. 
reduced, oxidation of (Dixon and 
Tunnicliffe), a., i, 416. 

Glutin, distinction between chondrin 
and (Rakuzin), A., ii, 667. 

Glyeasmia, action of insulin in (Cha- 
banier, Lobo-Onell, and Lebebt; 
Dssgeez, Bibbet, and Ratheby), 
A..i, 982. 

in kidney disease (Rosenberg), A., i, 
1154. 

Glyceric acid, fermentation of (Lebedev 
ami Polonski), A., i, 638, 634. 

Glycerol, formation of, in alcoholic 
fermentation (Abdbbhalden and 
Glaubach), a., i, 518; (Abdbr> 
HALDEN and Snx). A., i, 519. 
optical constants of (Tsar), A., ii, 593. 
specihe heats and entropy of (Gibsok 
and Giauqus), A., ii, 124. 
mntual solubility of alcohols, alde- 
hydes, and phenols with (McEwen), 
T., 2284. 

mutual solubility of ketones and 
(MoEwbn), T., 2279. 
condensation of glutamic acid with 
(BLANCUETihRE), A., i, 12. 
equivalence of acetaldehyde and, in 
fermentation products (Gehlb ; 
Neubero, Hirsch, and Rein* 
furth), a., i, 171. 

alkyl derivatives, reactions of (De- 
laby), a., ii, 264. 

oa'-bUtriplieuylmethyl ether (Spei- 
DEL and Toeldie), A., i. 331. 
glucosides of (Karrer and Hurwitz), 
A., i, 93. 

thallium derivative (oe Forcband), 
A., i. 84. 

Glycerophosphatase iu plant seeds 
(NiMBC), A., i, 736, 882. 

Glycine, syntliesis of, by fasting fowls 
(Bullowa and Sherwin), A., i, 
733. 

crystalline fonns of (Brautlscht and 
Ebbrman), a., i, 1001. 
hydrolysis of (Baur), A., i, 97, 
peptisation of (^elinski and Sadi- 
Kov), A., i, 1185. 

influence of, on the fermentative action 
of soja-bean urease (Kat 5), A., i, 622. 
ethyl ester, interaction of i8/9'-diohloro- 
diethyl sulphide, sulphone, and 
sulphoxide with (Cashmore and 
McCombis), T.> 2884. 
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OlyoineAxiilide carbonate (Ushsrwooo 
and Whiteucy), T., 1086. 

Olyoogen» formation and exchange of, 
in avitaminosiB (Rubino and Col- 
lazo), A. I i, 1153. 
constitution of (Irvine), T., 912, 
composition of (Sahbo and 1sajevi5), 
A., i, 656. 

decomposition of, by blood-serum 
(Fuchs and Het^nyi), A., i, 625. 
synthesis of, in the liver (C. F. and 
G. T. CoRi and Puchee), A., i, 
1089. 

in liver of dogs of various ages (Gru- 
ZEWSKA and FaubI^-Fr]£miet), A., 

i, 267. 

behaviour of, in frogs (Lessee), A. , i, 
1154. 

in invertebrates and fish (Kilborn 
and Macleod), A., i, 270. 
metabolism. See Metabolism, 
in tissues in diabetes (Rikoer, 
Dubin, and Feankel), A., i, 
417. 

efifect of insulin on, in animal tissues 
(Dudley and Marrian), A., i, 
978. ^ 

estimation of, in yeast (Mayer), A., 

ii, 441. 

Glycols, diacetylenic (Wilson and Hys- 
lop), T., 2612. 

higher diniimary, action of sulphuric 
acid on (Franke and Liebermann), 
A., i, 580. 

o-Olyools, action of dehydrating agents 
on (Danilov), A., i, 786, 787. 

a 7 - 01 yooUi, formation of acetone com- 
pounds by (Boeseken and Hermans), 
A., i, 86. 

aS- and ac-Glyeoli, oxidation of an- 
hydrides of (Franke and Lieben), 
A., i, 10. 

Glycol anhydrides, CioHigOs, isomeric, 
and their derivatives, from oxidation 
of sabinene (Henderson and Robert- 
son), T., 1853. 

GlycoUio acid, pr^aration of, from para- 
formaldehyde (Hammick and Boeree), 
T., 2881. 

Glycolysis in normal and diabetic blood 
(Denis and Giles), A., i, 1262. 

Glycosuria. See Diabetes. 

Glyouronic acid, synthesis of, from 
dextrose (Beromann and Wolff), 
A., i, 649. 

phenyihydrazone, and its derivatives 
(Beromann and Wolff), A., i, 
650. 

Glycylalanine anhydride (Abderhal- 
den), a., i, 717. 

Glycyl-^Mcucylglycine (Abderhaldsn 
and Alkeb), A., i, 1071. 


Glyoxal, and its sulphate (Ohbmisohb 
Fabrik vorm, Weiler ter 
Meek), A., i, 896. 

ultra-violet absorption spectrum of 
(Luthy), a., ii, 520. 
Glyoxalbisphenylhydraionc (Chemi- 
scHE Fabrik vorm, Weiler ter 
Mrbr), a., i, 1060. 

l-Glyozalid-2-one-6-oarbozylio sold, and 

its methyl ester (Earrer and Schlos- 
ser), a., i, 660. 

Glyozadine, and 2:5-cf^bromo-, 

and their salts (Kino and Murch), 
T., 626. 

2:5-dichloro- (Kino and Murch), 
T., 625. 

Glyozalines, formation of, from dibenz- 
amidoethylene derivatives (Win- 
DAUs and Lanoenbbck), A., i, 
147. 

quaternary salts of (Sarasin), A., i, 
710. 

Glyoxaline gronp, syntheses in the 
(Sarasin), A., i, 711. 

Glyoxalineamino acetie aeid, synthesis 
of, and its derivatives (Stewart), A., 
i, 486. 

Glyozaline-4-earbozyanilide, bromin- 
ation of (Kino and Murch), T., 621. 
Glyoxaline-4-oarhoxy-p-bromoanilide, 
and 5-monO‘ and 2:5-c?i*bromo- (Kino 
and Murch), T., 624. 
Glyozaline-4-oarbozyUc acid, 5-bromo-, 
and its nitrate and ethyl ester (Kino 
and Murch), T., 628. 
Glyoxaline-5(4)'Oarbozylio acid, 4(5)- 
umino-, and 4(5)-Ditro-, methyl esters 
and amides of (Windaus and Lan- 
genbeck), a., i, 386. 

Glyoxylic acid, phenyl hydrazones of 
(Beromann ana Wolff), A., i, 650. 
Gold, disper&oid synthesis of (v. Wei- 
marn), a., ii, 869. 

colloidal, preparation of solutions of 
(Naumov), A., ii, 245. 
formation of, in silicic acid gels 
(Davies), A., ii, 140, 886. 
action of proteins on (Reznikoff), 
A., i, 615. 

analysis and constitution of (Kaut- 
zky and Pauli), A., ii, 329. 
sols, preparation of (v. Weimarn), 
A.,ii, 645. 

precipitation of, by alkaline globulin 
solutions (Fischer and Fodor), 
A., i, 616. 

protective action of potassium oleate 
on, in alcoliol-water mixtures 
(Rideal and Biecumshaw), T. , 
1565. 

catalytic action of (Hinshblwood 
and Toplet), T., 1020. 
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Gold, anodic oxidation of (Jirha and 
BuktAnek), a., ii, 80, 173. 
foflion of particles of, with borax 
(Ehringhaus and Wintgen), A., 
ii, 390. 

diffusion of silver into (Weiss and 
Henry), A., ii, 59. 

Gold alloys with copper and silver, 
specific resistance of (Fischbeck), 
A., ii, 10. 

with iron, electrical conductivity of 
(Guertler and Schulze), A , ii, 
284. 

with silver, crystal structure of (Mc- 
Keehan), a., ii, 428. 

Gold silver chlorides (Wells), A., ii, 
32. 

Gold organic compounds 

ammonium halogen salts, complex 
(Gutbier), a., i, 1184. 

Gold detection and estimation: — 
detection of, with stannous chloride 
(Ogle), A. , ii, 94. 

estimation of, volumetrically (Pol- 
lard), A., ii, 660. 

Gold-fish, respiratory exchange in 
(Gardner and King), A., i, 162. 

Gossypio acid, and its derivatives 
(Faroher and Probert), A., i, 279. 

Gossypol, effect of, on protein digestion 
(Jones and Waterman), A., i, 962. 

Gossypyl alcohol, and its derivatives 
(Fargheu and Probert), A., i, 279. 

Gout, origin and treatment of (Steu- 
DKL and Kllinghaus), A., i, 732. 

Granite, Dartmoor (Bramm^ll and 
Harwood), A., ii, 777. 

Grapes, methyl anthranilate in the juice 
of (Power and Chesniti), A., i, 280. 

Grape seed oil, hydroxy-acids from 
(ANDRfe), A., i, 437. 

Graphite, preparation and properties of 
(Pirani and Fehse), A., ii, 317. 
pioperties of (Burns and Hulett), 
A„ ii, 317. 

structure of (Simon), A., i, 908. 
crystal structure of (Hull), A., ii, 
869. 

molecular complexity of, at hi^h 
temperature (Juuniaux), A., li, 
411. 

oxidation of (Simon), A., ii, 560. 

Grasses, precipitation of proteins in 
(O’Dwtbr), a., i, 636. 

Grignard reaction, influence of solvents 
on (Majima and Kotake), A., i, 
150, 482. 

application of, to acetylenic com- 
pounds (Wilson and Hyslop), T., 
2612. 

Grignard reagents, permanence of (Gil- 
man and Meyers), A., i, 193. 


Grignard reagents, reducing action of 
(Buylla and Olay), A„ i, 198. 
infiuence of liydrochloric acid on the 
enolising action of (Bhagwat), T., 
1808. ♦ 
action of, on ethylenic liydro- 
carbons, A., i, 285. 

action of, on a-hydroxymethyl ke- 
tones (Locquin and Wousbno), A., 
i, 483. 

action of, on nitriles (Bruylants), 
A., i, 1003. 

estimation of (Gilman, Wilkinson, 
Fishel, and Meyers), A., ii, 272. 
Growth of rats, effect of air exposed 
to ultra-violet light on (Hume and 
Smith), A., i, 728. 

Guaiaool (Ruzioka, Pontalti, and 
Balas), a., i, 1217. 

Onanidinoaoetylphenylarsinio acid, 
p-amiuo- (Albert), A., i, 70. 
Gnanidinopiperidine, l-cyano- (Pelliz- 
zari), a., i, 1002. 

p Guanidinotolnene-m-snlphonie aoid, 
(Scon’ and Cohen), T., 3189, 
Ouanine-8-propionic aoid, and its methy- 
ester hydrochloride (Traube), A., i, 
1137. 

1-Guanyloarbamylpiperidine, and its 
picrate (Pellizzaki), A., i, 1002. 
Gnanylio acid, preparation and estim- 
ation of (Feuloen and Bossenbeok), 
A., i, 494. 

Guanylnuoleio aoid ( Feu lgbn), A., i, 68. 
Guanylphenylcarbamide, and its salts 
(Pbllizzaui), a., i, 1003. 
Guanylphenylmethylcarbamide, and its 
nitrate (Pellizzari), A., i, 1002. 

Gum tragaoanth as protective colloid 
(Gutbier and WilTEKiOH), A., ii, 
393. 

Gurjun balsam, sesquiteipeiies of 
(Kuzicka, Pontalti, and Balas), 
A., i, 1217. 

Gypsum, dehydration of (Jolibois and 
Lefbbvre), a,, ii, 417. 


H. 

Hmmatoidin (Fischer and Reindel), 
A., i, 718. 

Hasmatoporphyrin, absorption siieotrum 
of (Go 10 ; HAri), A., ii, 277. 
Haemins, thiocyano- (Kuster), A., i, 
1031. 

HeBmooyanin (Quagliabiello), A., i, 

68 . 

Haamoglobin, influence of a-rays on 
(Straub and Gollwitzer-Msibr), 
A., i, 503. 

adsorption of gases by (Hill), A., i, 
869 ; (Adam), A., i, 870. 
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BeBmoflobin, effect of carbon dioxide 
and acetic acid on osmotic pressure 
of (Wilson), A., i, 494. 
impermeability of collodion mem- 
branes for (Bbinkman and v. 
Szent-Gy6rgyi), a., i, 974. 
kinetics of (Hartridob and Rough - 
ton), a., ii, 746. 

combination of, with carbon mon- 
oxide and oxygen (Brown), A , i, 

964. 

combination between oxygen and 
(Adam), A., i, 617 ; (Bayliss), A., 
i, 618. 

digestion of, by pepsin (Dmochowski), 
A., i, 871. 

tryptophan and tyrosine content of 
(Kitotaki), A., i, 399. 
distiibution of, in rod blood cells 
(Gortbr), a., i, 875. 
crystals of, from rodents (Krum- 
macher), a., i, 494. 
relation of the function of, to respir- 
ation (Geskll), a., i, 1249. 
reduced, alkali-binding and buffer 
ralues of (Van Slyke, Hastings, 
Heidelherqbr, and Neill), A., i, 
162. 

estimation of, colorimetrically, 
(Wong), A., ii, 486 ; (Osgood and 
Haskins), A., ii, 891. 

Duboscq colorimeter for estimation of 
(Newcomer), A., ii, 692. 

Ewmofflobinometer, Sahli’s new stand- 
ard for (Harkins), A., ii, 891. 

HsBmolysis, oUemical causes of ( Brink - 
MAN and V. Szen’i-Gt6rgyi), A., i, 
1152. 

with alkali and alkaUne earth salts 
(Beckmann), A., i, 505. 
effect of blood serum on (Ponder), A., 
i, 976. 

Hsmototraoarbozylio acids. See 

Pentanetetracarboxylic acids. 

E«motoriaarboxylie acids. See Pentane- 
a78 tricarboxylic acids. 

Haffti nm (CosTER and Hevesy), A., ii, 
80, 171; (Hevesy), A., ii, 570. 
discovery of, and its properties (Hev- 
ssy), a., ii, 645. 

chemistry of (Hevesy), A., ii, 769. 
presence of, in malacon and alvite 
(Goldschmidt and Thomassen), 
A., ii, 174. 

in zirconium ores (Hevesy and 
JANT2RN), T., 3218. 
and celtinm (Hansen and Werner ; 
Coster and Hevesy), A., ii, 426 ; 
(URBAiNf; King), A., if, 645 ; 
(Anon. ; Brauner), A., ii, 692. 
spaetra of (Hansen and Werner), 
A., ii, 200, 807. 


Eafhium, £ -series spectrum of ( ix^Ex), 
A., ii, 449. 

Rontgen ray spectrum of (Coster), 
A., ii, 807. 

Eair, manganese in (McCras), A., i, 
415. 

Ealidei, structure of, in relation to oom- 
pressibility of (Woodward), A., ii, 
414. 

anhydrous, preparation of (Oddo and 
Giachebt), A., ii, 316. 
inorganic, reduction of (Ruff and 
Neumann ; Ruff and Wallstein), 
A., ii, 868. 

Halochromism (Skraup and Frbund- 
ucH), A., i, 667 ; (Moie), A., ii, 
809. 

Halogens, absorption and emission 
spectra of (Narayan and Gun- 
naya), a., ii, 351. 
chemical (onstants of (Henglein), A., 
ii, 124. 

and their hydrides, molecular structure 
and viscosity of (Schmidt), A., ii, 
147. 

reactivity of, in aromatic compounds 
(Rhein lander), T., 3099. 
action of ultra-violet light on the 
reactivity of, attached to the nucleus 
(Rosenmund, Luxat, and Tiede- 
mann), a., ii, 717. 

reactions of ketones with (Rice), A. , 
ii, 18. 

action of, on the surface of metals 
(Tammann), A., ii, 624. 
action of, on phenylhydrazonf^s 
(Humphries, Bloom, and Kvans), 
T., 1766. 

inactivation of saccharose by (v. Euler 
and Jobephson), A., i, 620. 
estimation of, electroraetrically (Wil- 
LABDand Fenwick), A., ii, 381. 
estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Macbeth), A., ii, 34. 
estimation of, in organic compounds 
in presence of sulpbur (Leonard), 
A., ii, 177. 

apparatus for estimation of, in organic 
compounds (RffBKS), A., ii, 249. 
separation and estimation of, eleotro- 
lytically (ScHAz), A., ii, 331. 

Halogen atoms, lability of, in organic 
compounds (Macbeth), T., 1122; 
(Henderson, Hirst, and Mac- 
beth), T., 1180. 

hydrides, vaponr pressure and crystal 
structure of (Henolein^ Roth, 
and Andres), A., ii, 758. 
relation between the dipole moment 
and heat of sublimation of (Born 
and Kobnfxld), A., ii, 291. 
ions, radii of (Davey), A., ii, 847. 
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HftUmmatloii (D atta and Chatter jeb), 
A.» i, 846. 

(>-Haio^no ketones, condensation of, 
with aldehydes (BoDFORas), A., i, 41. 

Haniiter, crystals of hemoglobin from 
(Krhmmachbr), a., i, 494. 

Harieot beana. See Beans. 

Heart, effect of atropine and hyoscine on 
the (HsiNBKAMPh A., i, 1266. 
residual nitrogen in diseases of (Pri- 
bram and Klein), A., i, 1262. 
surviving mammalian, perfusion ex- 
periments with (Klewitz), a., i, 
978. 

Heat, atomic (van Atjbel), A., ii, 124. 
specific (Padoa), A., ii, 10. 
of liquids (Hbrz), A., ii, 66. 
of polyatomic gases at low temper- 
atures (Millar), A., ii, 874. 
specific rotational, of diatomic gases 
(Tolman and Badger), A., ii, 830. 

Heat capacity, determination of (Mou- 
RED, Ditfraisse, and Landrieu), 
A., ii. 636. 

of gases (Urey), A., ii, 533. 

Heat of activation of heterogeneous gas 
reactions (Htnshelwood and Toflev), 
T., 1014. 

Heat of combustion (v. Weinberg), A , 
ii, 217. 

of carbohydrates (Karrer and Fior- 
ONJ), A., ii, 460. 

of nitro-compounds (Rubcov and 
Severjanov), a., ii, 218. 

Heat of formation of hydrates (BorzAT), 
A., ii, 149. 

of isomorphous mixtures of organic 
compounds (Nagornov), A., ii, 461. 
of nitro-oom pounds (Rubcov and 
Severjanov), A., ii, 218. 
of quinonoid compounds (Blasz- 
kowska), a., ii, 586. 
of solid solutions (Bruni ; Landrieu), 
A., ii, 636 ; (Bruni), A,, ii, 612. 

Heat of oxidation of the alkaline earth 
metal8(GuNTZ and Benoit), A., ii, 126. 

Heat of solution, variation of, with 
temperature (Mondain-Monval), A., 
ii, 296. 

Heat of vaporisation, internal (Mills 
and Smith), A., ii, 877. 

Helium, formation of, in hydrogen dis- 
charge tubes (PiUTTi), A., ii, 20; 
(Piutti and Boggio-Lera), A., ii, 
69. 

model of the oi*tho-fonn of (Halfern), 
A., ii, 845. 

atom, models of (Kramers), A., ii, 
479; (Sommbrfeld), A., ii, 
627. 

and ionisation potential (Silber- 
stein), a., ii, 400. 


Helium atom, Langmuir model of, and 
its spectrum (Nswboult), A., •ii, 
399. 

atoms, abnormal, ionisation of (Hor- 
ton and Davies), A., ii, 4. 
spectrum of (Silberstein), A., ii, 46, 
696, 806; (Hicks), A., ii, 108; 
(Hughes and Lowe), A., ii, 804; 
(Raman and Ganesan; Offer- 
haus). A., ii, 806. 

band spectrum of (Takahasbi), A., 
ii, 198; (Curtis), A., ii, 861; 
(Kratzer), a., ii, 595. 
effect of metallic coatings on the 
spectrum of (Janicki and Lau), 
A,, ii, 669. 

Stark effect in spectrum of (Foster), 
A., ii, 198. 

effect of an electric field on the series 
spectrum of (Tschulanowsky), A., 
ii, 517. 

spectra and ionisation of (DjIjardin), 
A., ii, 517. 

ionising potential of (Mackat), A., 
ii, 821. 

radiation and Ionisation potentials of 
(Hicks), A., li, 209. 
ionisation by collision in (Townsend), 
A., ii, 366. 

course of a-particles in (Bose and 
Ghosh), A., ii, 363. 
motion of electrons in (Townsend 
and Bailey), A., ii, 721. 
radiation voltages of electroms in 
(Davies), A., ii, 281. 
isothermals of, at low temperatuies 
(Martinez and Onneb), A., ii, 
734. 

equilibrium of liquid and gaseous 
phases of (Onnes), A., ii, 688. 
coefficients of slip and of viscosity of 
(States), A., li, 613. 
light, use of, in refraotometry 
(Schoobl), A., ii, 446. 
lecture experiment for obtaining, from 
air (v. Antropoff), A., ii, 861. 

fsoHelimn, atomic structure of (Neu- 
beboer), a., ii, 146. 

Hemioellulose (Pringsheim and Seif- 
ert), a., i, 998. 

HemiceUnleses(CLAy80Nand Sohbyveb; 
Schryver and Thomas; O’Dwter), 

a., i, 1066. 

m-Hemipinanilic acid (Kuboda and 
Perkin), T., 2105. 

Hexnipinie anhydride, condensation of, 
with phsnol ethers (Bibtezygei amd 
Kkauer), a., i, 1209. 

Hen’s eggs. See Eggs. 

Heparene (Chapman), T., 778. 

Heptacyoleme, dithio- (Hexlbeon and 
Heaton), T., 182. 
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Heptadeeoie acid, and its salts 
(llEiDrsciiKA and Rippeh), A., i, 
894. 

Heptanaphtliexieoarboxylio acid, and its 

amide (Skita, Haubek, and Schon- 
felder), a., i, 461. 

n-Heptane, a-bromo- and a-chloro-jS- 
hydroxy- (v. Braun and Sohir- 
macher), a., i, 1050. 
ajSy-^nbromo- (Delaby), A., i, 289. 

ryc^Heptaneacetio acid, ajS-rf/bromo- 
( Baker and Ingold), T., 132. 

^/cZoHeptane‘l:l*diacetic acid, prepar> 
ation of, and its mono- and rff-bromo- 
and hydroxy-derivatives (Baker and 
Ingold), T., 128. 

cj/r^oHeptanehexaearboxylic acid, and 
its methyl ester (Meerwein, Kiel, 
Klos(jen, and Sciiorn), A., i, 
223. 

/ra;/.s--c?/rZoHeptanet‘^/r(}cyr/opropaiie-2:3- 
dioarboxylio acid (Baker and In- 
oold), T., 130. 

ci/c/oHeptanes;?i>oc2/(^Zopropan-2-ol-2:3- 
dicarboxylic acid (Baker and In- 
gold), T., 133. 

Heptane-a/Sy- triol epibromohy d i in 

(Delaby), A., i, 289. 

Heptan- 7 -ol, ajS'dihromo- (Delaby), 
A., i, 289. 

Aaye-Heptatriene, structure of (Enk- 
laar), a., i, 738. 

Heptene o/S-glycol (v. Braun and SciiiR- 
macher), a., i, 1050. 

Aa-Heptene oxide (v. Braun and 
Schirmacher), a., i, 1049. 

Aa-i5oHeptenoic acid, o-cyano-, ethyl 
ester(v. Auwers, Jordan, Meis.sner, 
and Seydel), A., i, 663. 

Aa-Hepten- 7 -ol (Delaby), A., i, 84. 

Heptylbarbituric acid, ethyl ester 
(SoMMAIRE), A., i, 388. 

c^c’^oHeptylideneacetic acid, and its 
silver salt (Baker and Ingold), T., 
132. 

Heptylmalonic acid, ethyl ester (Som- 
maire), a., i, 388. 

Herrings, composition of the ova of 
(Stetjdel and Takahasiii), A., i, 
729. 

weight of ova and spermatozoa of 
(Steudel), a., i, 1257. 

Heteronlbnmose (Zunz and (Jvorgy), 
A., i, 259. 

Heusler alloys, crystal structuie of 
(Young), A., ii, 640. 

Hexa-acetatodihydroxo-acetamidetri- 
ohromi-salts (Weinland and 
Hachenburg), a., i, 447. 

Hexa-aoetatodihydroxodiacetamidetri- 
ohromiohloride (Weinland and 
Hachenburg), A., i, 447. 


Hexa-aoetatodihydroxodiearbamidatrl- 
chromi-salts (Weinland and Hachen- 
burg), A., i, 446. 

Hexa-aoetatodihydroxosesqnioarb- 
amidetrichromichloride ( W einl and 
and Hachenburg), A., i, 446. 

Hexa-aoetatodihydroxotrioarbamidetri- 
ferri-salts (Weinland and Haouen- 
burg), A.,i, 446. 

Hexa-acetatodihydvoxotrithiooarb- 
amidetrichromi-salts (Weinland and 
Hachenburg), A., i, 446. 

Hexa-aoetatohydroxoaqnotricarbamide- 
trichromldiacetate (Weinland and 
Hachenburg), A., i, 446. 

a 9 :i 4 ■ Hexadecahy dr 0 - 9: lO-benxophen- 
anthrene (Sciirauth and Gorig), 
A., i, 1086. 

Hexadecylene-ajS-oxide (v. Brattn and 
Schirmacher), A., i, 1186. 

Hexahydroanisylcamphor (Di£tbie), 
A.. 1, 1214. 

Hexahydrocarbazole-9- carboxylic acid, 

10:ll-c^ihvdroxy- (Perkin and 
Plant), t., 692. 

Hexahydrowoconmaranone ( Coffey), 

A., i, 696. 

Hexahydrodigitaligenin, and its acetyl 
derivative (Windaus and Bandte) 
A., i, 1107. 

Hexahydrodigitaligenone, and its deriv- 
ative.s (Windaus and Bandte), A., i, 
1107. 

Hexahydrodiphenylene oxide, and 
amino- and nitio- and their salts and 
derivatives (v. Braun), A., i, 103. 

Hexahydrohomocoralyne. See Homo- 
coralydine. 

Hexahydro-a-hydrindone. and its deriv- 
atives (Windaus, Huckel, and 

Reverey), a., i, 220. 

6:6:6^/: 7: 12: 12tt-Hexahydro-o-naphth- 
acridine-7-carbozylic acid, and its 
derivatives (v. Braun and Wolff), 
A., i, 144. 

Hexahydro-r>-phthalic acid (Windaus 
and Ehrenstkin), A., i, 895. 

Hexahydrophthalide (Windaus, Klan- 
iiARDT, and Reverey), A., i, 
111 . 

Hexahydrotolaic acids, conhgurations of 
(Skita), A., i, 460. 

Hexahydrotoluidines. Sec Methykyc/o- 
hexylamines. 

Hexahydro tyrosine, and its salts and 
derivatives (AVaseb and Brauchli), 
A., i, 837. 

;7-Hexaldehyde, ay-c?/ hydroxy-, and its 
derivatives (Helferich and Russk), 
A., i, 301. 

Hexamethylenetetramine (Pummerer 
and Hofmann), A., i, 759. 
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RtzattathylettetatnUBili*) erjatal struc* 
tare of (Dickinson and Ratmond), 
A., i, 308. 

complex ions formed by silver salts 
and (Job), A., i, 902. 
compound of, with trichloroacetic 
acid (Debucqubt), A., i, 1185. 
as a fertiliser (Blanch, Geilmann, 
and Giesecke), A., i, 171. 
action of, on plants (E. and G. 

NicolXs), a., i, 77. 
chromi-, ferri-, and vanadi-thio- 
cyanates (Soagliarini and Tar- 
TARINl), A., i, 647. 
hydroferrocyanide (Gumming), T., 
2458. 

mercuric compounds of (Douris and 
Bbytout), a., i, 188. 
as a reagent in analysis (Cole), A., ii, 
660. 

Hexamethylenetetramine, tefrach loro- 
(Burath), a., i, 97. 

Hexamethylenetetramine-betaine, and 

its salts (Boeuecker and Hepp), A., 
i, 188. 

Hexamethylguanidinium iodide 

(Lecher and Graf), A., i, 761. 

Hexamethyltriamylose (P Ri ngbheim 

and, Goldstein) A., i, 899. 

Hexammineoobaltic salts. See under 
Cobalt. 

Hexamminemagneiium bromide. See 
under Magnesium. 

<'t/cik)Hexan-l:2-diol, and its acetate 
(Godchot), a., i, 327. 

<yc/oHexandioneketazine<2:2'-diphenyl- 
hytoione (Coffey), A., i, 804. 

Hexane, oiB^-iribromo- (Delaby), A., 
i, 289. 

•c^dioHexane, refractive index of 
(Gifford and Lowry), A., ii, 705, 
catalytic dehydrogenation of (Zelin- 
SKI and Pavlov), A., i, 767. 
solubility of, in liquid sulphur dioxide 
(Sever and Dunbar), A., i, 313. 

‘p^cZoHexanes, l:4-dibromo-, stereoiso- 
nierio (Uspbnski and Turin), A., i, 
666 . 

€yc/oH6xane-l-aeetio-2-propionio acid, 

and its derivatives (Helfer) A., i, 
1229. 

t:yc;oHexane>l:l-diaoetio acid, a-cyano>, 
W'imide (Birch and Kon), T., 2445. 

cyrZoHexanO'3 :6-dion6-l : 2>dicarboxylio 
acid, methyl ester and dinitrile, and 
their salt s and derivatives ( H klferich 
and Bodbnbender), A., i, 678. 

isc- and ZraTw-cycZoHexanespZro-l-hydr- 
oxycycZopropan6-l:2'dioarboxylio 
aoidi, preparation and derivetives 
of (Lanfear and Thorpe), T., 
2868. 

cxxiv. il * 


5>cycZoHexane^?VodicycZopentan-8*one* 
1 -carboxylic acid. See 5-cycZoHexane- 
spiVocZtcycZo-A®-peuten-3-ol-l-carb- 
oxylic acid. 

6-cycZoHexane^ZrocZi(;ycZopentan-3-one- 
l:2-dicarboxylio acid. See 5-cycZo- 
Hexanespiro(Zwji/cZo-A*-penten-3-ol“ 

1 :2-dicarboxylic acid. 

5-cycloKexa.nespirodicyclo-A^-T^eiitBiLB, 
l:3-(Zihydroxy-, and its broino-deriva- 
tives (Inoold, Seeley, and Thorpe), 
T., 870. 

5- cy^ZoHexane.s;pZrod7cycZo-A*-penten-8- 

01- l-carboxvlio acid, ethyl ester, and 
its semicarbazone (Ingold, Seeley, 
and Thorpe), T., 872. 

6 - cycZoHexane^iVorZiC 2 /cZo-A*-penten- 
3-oM-carboxylic acid, 4‘mono-,2‘A‘dt- 
and 2:2:4-Zri-bromo- (Ingold, Seeley, 
and Thorpe), T., 868. 

5- r?yrZo-Hexaneiip ZroflZicycZo A*- penten- 
3-oM:2-diearboxylic acid, diethyl 
ester, and its semicarbazone (Ingold, 
Seeley, and Thorpe), T., 873. 

6- e^/rZoHexana'f^P^wZ^cycZo-A®-penten- 
8-ol-l:2-dioarboxylic acid, 4-7no7w-, 
and 2:4-rZt-biomo- (Ingold, Seeley, 
and Thorpe), T., 868. 

6-cyrZoHexane.s7?i/’orvc/o-A^-penten-3-ol- 
l:4-dione, and its deiivatives (In- 
gold, Seeley, and Thorpe), T., 
864. 

cyeZoHexanesnlphonio acid, potassium 
salt, preparation of (Clutteebuok 
and Cohen), T., 2511. 

Hexan- 7 -ol, aj3-rftbromo- (Delaby), 
A., i, 289. 

c’ycZoHexanol, oxidation of (v. Braun 
and Lemke), A., i, 3. 
ester from phosphoric acid, and its 
salts (KoMATsir and Kumamoto), 
A., i, 205. 

cycZoHexanol, amino-, and its hydro- 
chloride (Senderens and Abou- 
lknc), a., i, 919. , 

2- bromo-, and its plienylurethane 
(Bedoh), a., i, 780. 

2-bromo-, and its formate (Schmidt, 
Schumacher, and Asmus), A., i, 
646. 

2-chloro-, and its plienylurethane 
(Godchot), A., i, 327. 

c*yrZoHexaxi-2-oM -acetic acid, and its 
salts and amide (Coffey), A., i, 696. 
rycZoHexanolaoetobenBohydrazide 
(Coffey), A., i, 696. 

rycZoHexanolaoetohydrazide (Coffey), 
A., i, 696. 

ryc/oHexanolacetolaotone. See Hexa- 
hydrowocoumaranone. 

cycZoHexanolaoetophenylhydrazide 
(Coffey), A., i, 696. 
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ci^cfoHexanoM-carboxylMiilide (Pas- 

SBKINI), A., i, lOU. 

c//ri^oHexanol-2-malonliydrazidic acid, 
ethyl ester (Coffey), A., i, 696. 

2-c^c/oHexa]iol-2-malonio acid, deriv- 
atives of (Coffey), A., i, 696. 

Hexaaulphamide (Macbeth and Gba- 
ham), a., ii, 866. 

Hexatriose, preparation of (Likg and 
Nanji), T., 2678. 

Aa-Hexene, j3-bromo- (Boukcsuel), A., 
i, 1170. 

A^-Hexene-a•oarboxylio acid, deriv- 
atives of (v. Auwers, Meissneii, 
Seyhel, and Wissebacii), A., i, 
748. 

Av-Hexenoio acid, B-hydroxy-, ethyl 
ester (Zempl^;n), A., i, 437. 

A*-Hexen-7-ol (Debaby), A., i, 84. 

A7-Hexen-i3-one, and its p-nitrophenyl- 
hj^drazone (Pjunosheim and Leibo- 
wiTZ), A., i, 1063. 

ryc/oHexenylacetone, syu thesis of 
(Biiich, Kon, and Norris), T., 1370. 

A^-cyr/oHexenylaoetonitrile, condens- 
ation products of (Birch and Kon), 
T., 2444. 

2-A^-cyc^oHexenylc2/<7ohexanone, and 
its setnicarbazone (v. Brauk and 
Ritter), A., i, 142. 

/soHexoamide, oi5-<i?tbromo- (v. Auweus, 
Meissner, Skydel, and Wissebach), 
A., i, 749. 

Hexoic acid, and its derivatives (Dakin), 
A., i, 746. 

7i-Hexoic acid. hydroxy-, barium 

salt and hvdrazide (Zempli^n), A., i, 

437. 

Hexone bases, sepaiation of, from 
protein hydrolysates (Foster and 
Schmidt), A., i, 963. 

Hexosephosphoric acid, new ester of 
(Robison), A., i, 86. 
esters, in ossification (Robison), A., i, 
730. 

dZ-woHexoylglycyl-dMeucylglycine, a- 
bromo-, and ils ethyl ejster (Abder- 
HALDEN and Alkeb), a., i, 1072. 

cycZoHexylacetic acid, a-bromo-, ethyl 
ester (v. Buaun and Kaiser), A., i, 
1187. 

jS-Hexylacrylic acid, a-c} ano-, and its 
amide (Curtis, Day, and Kimmins), 
T., 3137. 

w-Hexylamine picrolonate (Kabiucr and 
Smirnov), A., i, 122 
cye/oHexyl-B-p-aminophenylethylamine, 
and its salts and derivatives (v. Braun 
• and Blessing), A., i, 1231. 

ej/c^Hexylbenzylamine, and its hydro- 
chloride and derivatives (v. Braun, 
Blessing, and Zobel), A., i, 1088. 


ci/c/oHexylene, di- and^n-thiocarbonates, 
and the pyridylhydrazone of the 
former (Mills and Schindler), T., 
320. 

cz/c/oHexylethylene oxide (v. Braun 
and Kaiser), A., i, 1187. 

i6-Hexylglutar amide, aa'-e^tcyano- (Cur- 
tis, Day, and Kimmins), T., 
3136. 

/8-Hexylglatarimide (Curtis, Day, and 
Kimmins), T., 3137. 

c//r/oHexylglycollie aoidi, and their 
derivatives (Freudenbeug, Brauns, 
and Siegel), A., i, 216. 

Hexylheptylcarbinol, and its derivatives 
(V. Braun and Koohendorfer), A., 
i, 1199. 

o-cj/cZoHexykyc'/ohexanol. See Dicyclo- 
hexyl, 2 -hydroxy-. 

2-cycIoHexylci/cZohexanone, * and its 
derivatives (v. Braun, Gruber, 
and Kiuschbaum), A., i, 107. 
and its semicarbazone (Bedos), A., i, 
1195. 

cyc7eHexyl-/8./>-hydroxyphenylethyl- 
amine, and its salts and dibenzoyl 
derivatives (v. Braun and Blessing), 
A., i, 1231. 

a-c/yc/oHexylidene wheptonitrile (Birch 
and Kon), T., 2446. 

n/c/(^Hexylidene8uccinic acid (Ingold, 
Seeley, and Thorpe), T. , 866. 

o-cy/c/oHexylmethylothylaniline, and its 
picrate (v. Braun), A., i, 839. 

cycj oHexyl-y-phenoxybutylamine, an d 
its salts and nitroso-derivative (v. 
Braun, Blessing, and Zobel), A., i, 
1088. 

7-^'2/r/oHexyl-Aa-propinene, preparation 
(»f, and its compounds with metallic 
salts (Boukouel), A., i, 1170. 

Hide powder, ett'ect of amino-acids on 
tlie equilibrium of tannin with 
(Moeller), A., i, 1164. 

Hippuric acid, synthesis of, from benzoic 
acid in the organism (Morgulis, 
Pratt, and Jahk), A., i, 629. 
synthesis of, in the kidneys (Snapper, 
Grunbaum, and Neurerg), A., i, 
730. 

synthesis and elimination of, in the 
organism (Griffith and Lewis), 
A., 1, 1261. 

enzymic hydrolysis of (Clemenii), 
A„ i, 1246. 

and its homologues, hydrolysis of, by 
histozyme (Smorodinoev), A., i, 
269. 

ammonium, lithium, potassium, and 
sodium salts (Corfield and Mel- 
huish), a., i, 1010. 

Hippurioase (Clementi), A., i, 1246. 
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Hiatidine, detection of, in proteins 
(Brunswick), A., ii, 592. 

Histoiyme (Smorodincev), A., i, 269, 
722, 723. 

Hodgkinsonite, from Franklin, New 
Jersey ((tOUDOn), A., ii, 647. 

Hofmann reaction, application of, to 
substituted carbainides (Elliott), 'I’., 
804. 

Homocamphenilone, and its semicarb- 
azone (Litt), A., i, 1105. 

c^-Homoearonic acid, and its silver salt 
(SiMON.sBN and Kau), T., 566. 

Homocoralydine, and its hydriodide 
(ScHNEiDKii and Nitze), A., i, 702. 

Homoooralynesulphopropionic acid, 
and its salts (Schneidek and Nitze), 
A., i, 701. 

Homogeranyl-ethinylmethylcarbinol. 

See Dehydro-^/^-nerolidol. 

a-Homonaphtkyldiethylamine, and its 
picrate (G. M. and It. Bohinson), T., 
543. 

Komophorone (Ekelky and Howe), A., 
i, 997. 

' Homophthalic acid, preparation of, and 
4-nitro, and its methyl ester (In- 
ooLD and Piggott), T., 1497. 

Hom6phthalic anhydride, action of o- 
phciiylenediamine on (BivSTUZVc’icr 
and Fassleh), A., i, 848. 

a«Homopiperonal, and its derivatives 
(Nagai), a., i, 225. 

Homopiperonylmethylamide ( Kin dlek, 
Bi'ughaui), FiNNDunF, Dehn, 
Giese, and Kordtno), A., i, 572. 

Homopiperonylthiomethylamide (Kind- 
leu, Buughaui), Finndorf, Deiin, 
Giese, and Kukding), A, i, 572. 

Hoimranthus flavescens and 
oils from (Penfold), A., i, 693. 

Homo- 1:2:3 :4- te trahydroquinoline, and 
1-cyano-, and their derivatives (v. 
Braun and Sebmann), A.,i, 147. 

a,s*Homotetrahydi'OLS(>qmnoline, syn- 
thesis of, and its salts (v. Braun, 
ZOBEL, and Blessino), A., i, 371. 

Homotetrophan(v. Braun and Si uuken- 
SCHMIDT), A., i, 947. 

Homothionaphthen, 4 -hydroxy-. Sie 
2:l-Ben2thiopyran, 4 -hydroxy-. 

Homo-o-xylylene bromide, .svlithe^is of 
(v. Braun and Zdbel), A., i, 1199 ; 
(v. Braun, Zobel, and Kuhn), A , 
i, 1201. 

Hoxigay oil (Desai, Sudborough, and 
Watson), A., i, 995. 

Hops, preservative juinciples of (Pyman, 
Kogeuson, and Walker), A., i, 78 ; 
(Walker), A., ii, 668. 

Hordein,, identity of bynin and ( LtiERs), 
A., i, '898. 


Hordenino, influence of, on gaseous ex- 
change (Abelin), A., i, 874. 

Horn, hydrolysis of, by strong sulphuric 
acid (Salkowski), A., i, 259. 

Hone, calcium and phosphoric acid 
metabolism in the (Scheunrbt, 
SciiATTKE, and Welse), A., i, 975, 
976. 

hlood of. See Blood. 

Horsehair, pigment in (Tutkchku), A., 
i, .509. 

‘‘ Hsiung ch’uang,” constituents of 
(Mtjrayama and Itagaki), A., i, 
637. 

Humic acid, constitution of (Fucils), A., 
i, 1006. 

Humic acid, chloro- (Eller, Reudikc- 
KiCRHOFF, and Saenckr), A., i, 544. 
sminitro-, and nitrohydroxy- (Eller, 
Meyer, and Saengkk), A., i, 541. 

Humic acids (Eller, Saknoer, Wenzel, 
Seiler, and !*xei»er), A., i, 642 ; 
(Eller, Meyer, and Saenger), A., 
i, 543; (Kllee, Heruibckerhoff, 
ami Saenger), A., i, 544. 
structure and formation of (Marcus- 
son), a., 1, 353. 

synthetic, and their derivatives 
(Stamberger), a., i, 1006. 

Humic substances from coal (Piettre), 
A., ii, 692. 

Humus, extraction of, from soils (Piet- 
trk), a., i, 736. 

estimation of, in soils (Aoafonofk), 
A., ii, 668. 

ILjarinthm oricvtaliSy dextrin reserve in 
(Colin and Belval), A., i, 885. 

Hydantoylhydrazide (Fosse, Hag^ne, 
and Dubois), A., i, 938. 

w-Hydantylscatole (Majima and Ko- 
take), a., i, 156, 495. 

Jhfdiiam vcr-sipclle, constituents of ( Baud 
and Zblln er), A„ i, 987. 

Hydrangea liorlensisy hydrogen-ion con- 
centration in the soil in relation to the 
flower colour of (Atkins), A., i, 1162. 

Hydrastine, ultra-violet absorption 
.spectrum of (Steiner), A., ii, 107. 

Hydi’ates (W^illstatter and Kraut), 
A., ii, 167, 493. 

constitution of (Lkmbert), A., ii, 313. 
heat of formation of (Bouzat), A., ii, 
149. 

Hydration, discontinuity of the piocess 
of (Davis and Eyre), A., ii, 838. 
of ions (Baborovskv), A., ii, 288, 
532. 

of salts, determination of, by a 
radioactive method (Tekrey and 
Jolly), T., 1979. 

Hydratropio acid. See a-Phenylprop- 

ionic acid. 
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HjrdrasidogUtarylaminoaoethydrasidd, 

ethyl ester, and its derivatives (CuR- 
Tius and Hechtbnbero), A., i, 1069. 

Hydrazidosueoinylglyoixiehydraiine, 
and its derivatives (Curtius and 
Hkchtskberg), a., i, 1072. 

Hydraaine, preparation of (Joyner), T., 
IIU. 

equilibrium of ammonia and (Fried- 
richs), A., ii, 856. 
chlorite (Levi), A., ii, 406. 
r/ihydrochloride, crystal structure of 
(Wyckoif), a., ii, 155. 
complex iridium salts with (Tscur- 
OAiv), A., ii, 774. 

sulphate, preparation of (Orelkin, 
Chlopin, and Tscherniaev), A., 
ii, 406. 

Hydrazines, halogenated aromatic 
(VoTOCEK and Jiafi), A., i, 961. 

Hydrazinedioarbonamides containing 
sulphur, ling closure with (Arndt 
and Bielicii), A., i, 611. 

Hydrasinedioarbonthioamide, action of 
hydrazine on (Arndt and liiKLicH), 
A., 1, 611. 

Hydrazinedioarbotbionamides, action of 
acetic anhydride on ((Iuha), A., i, 
607. 

6-Hydrazinoaoridine (Farbwerkk 
voRM. Meister, Lucius, & Brun- 
ing), a., i, 1131. 

Hydrazinoacrylic acid, cyano-, ethyl 
ester, and its acetone derivative 
(Diels, Gartner, and Kaack), A., i, 
25. 

Hydrazino-5:5-b^iaoridine (Fa kbwerke 
VORM. Mkister, Lucius, & Bruning), 
A., i, 1131. 

Hydrazobenzene liydroferrocyanido 
(Gumming). T., 2462. 

Hydrazo-compounds, o-nitro- (Michele 
and Mario Giua), A., i, 608. 

Hydrazometbylfnrazan (Ponzio and 
Ruggkri), A., i, 854. 

aa'-Hydrazonaphtbalene (Gumming and 
Steel), T., 2467. 

Hydraiones, oxidative hssion of (Berg- 
MANN, Ulpts, and Witte), A., i, 
393. 

Kydrazones, nitroso* (Buscii and 
Sghaffneu), a., i, 864, 

Hydrazopbenylforazan (Ponzio and 
Avogadro), a., i, 858. 

Hydrazoo^/tbiocarboxylio acid, methyl 

, ester (Arndt, Mildk, and Eckert), 
A., i, 1079. 

Hydimzotbiourazole, 4:4^(24amino-, and 
its salts and denvatives (Arndt and 
Bielich), a., i, 612. 

o-HjdraBOtduene hydroferrocyanide 
(Gumming), T., 2462. 


cm- and m-Hydrazotolnenes, 4i6-(^initro- 
(Michele and Mario Giua), A., i, 
610. 

l-Hydrindamine, 6 amino-, and O-nitro-, 
and their acetyl derivatives (Ingold 
and Piggott), T., 1484. 
l-Hydrindene, 2-oximino-6-nitro- (In- 
gold and Piggott), T., 1487. 

I Hydrindone, preparation of (Ingold 
and Piggott), T., 1483 
l-Hydrindone, 4- and 6-amiuo-, 2:2- 
dibromo-4-, and -fi-nitro-, 6-hydroxy-, 
and 6-nitio-, and their derivatives 
(Ingold and Piggoft), T., 1486. 
l-Hydrindyltrimethylaxnmonium iodide, 
6-ammo-, acetyl derivative (Ingold 
and Piggoit), T., 1491. 

Hydrobixin (Hekzig, Faltis, Pittner, 
Klein, and Watzinger), A., i, 477. 
Hydrobromic acid. See under Bromine. 
Hydrocaloite ((^opisarow), T., 785. 
Hydrooaoutchouc (Pummereu and Bur- 
kard), a., i, 40. 

Hydrocarbon, CgHg, from dibroinodi- 
inethyle?/cZyprof>ane, oxidation of 
(Ingold), T., 1711. 

(GeHjla, bom distillation of lignin 
(Kakrer and Bodding-Wigkr), 
A., 1, 1183. 

CjoHib, and its bromide, from the 
action of heat on spinaeene (Ghap- 
man), T , 775. 

GigUiB, from bromination of 1-phenyl- 
c^r/ohexane-3;5-diol (Uspenski), 
A., i, 669. 

from Alchanilla G/;>i?ia(VoGL), 
A., 1, 990. 

Hydrocarbons, genesis of (D’Andri- 
mont), a., i, 993. 

formation of, from action of potassium 
on ethyl acetite (Scheibler, Zieg- 
NER, and Peffer), A., i, 82. 
equilibrium of dinitrotoluenes with 
(Kremann, IloNKiSRERG, and 
Mauermann), a., i, 908. 
hydration of (Woog), A., i, 890. 
liquiil, solubility of, in superheated 
water (Jaeger), A., i, 1004. 
action of bromine on (Meresh- 
kowsky), a., i, 527. 
oxidation of (Wheeler and BiiAiR), 
A., i, 285, 752. 

to formaldehyde (Schonfeldeii ; 
Blair and WHEELER),A.,i, 1175. 
action of ozone on (Blair aud 
Wheeler), A., i, 997. 
compouuds of aluminium chloride 
with (Schleicher and Bt^rroKN- 
BACH), A., i, 1083. 

compouuds of, with picric acid and its 
amide and acid chloride (Efremov), 
A., i, 551, 552. 
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Hjdrooarboni, stypnates of (Efremov), 
A., i, 670. 

acetylenic, preparation of(BouRODEL), 
A., i, 429, 1170, 1176 ; (Bouis), 
A., i, 1052. 

isomerieation of (Favorski), A., i, 
642. 

aromatic, molecular refraction of (v. 
Auwers and Koj.ligs), A., i, 99. 
specific heats of (Padoa), A., ii, 10. 
salpho*chromic oxidation of 
(Simon), A., i, 908. 
preparation of chloromethyl deriv- 
atives of (Blanc), A., i, 649. 
estimation of nitrogen in, by 
Kjeldahl’s method (MARGORCifE.*^ 
and Kristen), A., ii, 653. 
benzenoid, fluorescence spectra of the 
vapours of (Marsh), T., 3315. 
ethylenic, halochromism of (SKRAri* 
and Fretjndlich), A., i, 667. 
action of Grigiiarci reagents on 
((tILMan and Crawford), A., i, 
285. 

paraffin, propagation of flame in mix- 
tures of air and (Mason), T., 210. 
analysis of, with liydrogen (King), 
.A., ii, 43. 

polycyclic, of torpene series, pre- 
paration of (ScHKUiNo)> A., i, 47. 
tertiary, oxidation of (Levrne and 
Taylor), A., i, 81. 

Hydrocarbons, halogen derivatives, 
elimination of hydrogen halides 
from (Favorski and Favor- 
skaia), a., i, 738. 
isomeric transformations of (Favor- 
ski), A., i, 430. 

cliloronitro-, velocity of reaction 
between substituted anilines and 
(Linke), A., 1, 553. 

Hydrocelluloie (Heuser and v. Neuen- 
STEiN), A., i, 17, 95; (Clifford), 
A., i, 541 ; (He USER and Jayme ; 
IIru.ser and Kisknuini;) A., i, 657. 

Hydrocotarnine, ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of (Steiner), A., ii, 107. 

Hydrocyanic acid. See under Cyanogen. 

Hydroetbeseroline, and its metli iodide 
(Max and Michel Polonovski), A., 
i, 940. 

Hydroferricyanic acid, potassium salt, 
electrolytic precipitation with (Koi/r- 
hoff), a., ii, 256, 260. 

Hydroferricyanides of organic bases 
(CuMMiNG), T„ 2457. 

Hydroferrooyanic acid, potassium salt, 
photoelectric activity of (Poole), 
A., ii, 363. 

interaction of, with 4:4'-dipyridyl 
(WiBAurand Dingemansk), A., 
i, 882. 


Hydroferroeyanidei of orgauio baiet, 

(Cdmming), T., 2467. 

Hydrofluoric acid. See under Fluorine. 

Hydrofluosilicio acid. See under 
Fluorine. 

Hydrogels (Willstajtkr and Kraut), 
A., li, 167, 493. 

Hydrogen, apparatus for electrolytic 
preparation of (Niesk), A., ii, 314. 
pure, electrolytic generator for 
(Elveden and Sinkinson), T., 
2716. 

spectra of (Brackett), A., ii, 103 ; 
(Geddeh), a., ii, 350 ; (Gehrokk 
and Lau), A. , ii, 802. 

Balmer lines in (Hulbert), A., ii, 
808. 

Zeeman effect in (F6sterlino and 
Hansen), A., ii, 708. 
effect of electric and magnetic fields 
on (IIalpebn), A., ii, 803. 
in low voltage arcs (Duffendack), 
A., ii, 802. 

atomic and molecular spectra of (v. 

Keussler), a., ii, 446. 
secondary spectrum of (Menzies), A., 
ii, 45 ; (Gkhroke and Lau), A., ii, 
197 ; (Kiurn), A., ii, 278 ; (Ki- 
MURA and Nakamura), A., ii, 594 ; 
(Basu), a., ii, 669 ; (Barhatt), 
A., ii, 708. 

ultra-violet spectrum of (Hoffxrld), 
A., ii, 1, 351. 

Rontgen absorption coefficients of 
(Olson, Dershem, and Storch), 
A., ii, 365. 

collision of electrons with (Horton 
and Davies), A., ii, 820. 
low voltage arc in (Duffendack), 
A., ii, 873. 

ionisation of, on collision with elec- 
trons (Ay'res), a., ii, 111. 
ionisation potential of (Smyth ; Ol- 
son, and Glockler), A., ii, 455 ; 
(Mackay), a., ii, 821. 
critical potentials in (Olmstead), A., 
li, 867, 820. 

specific heat of (Kemble and van 
Vlkck), a., ii, 610. 
heat of adsorption of, by fineljr- 
divided metals (Forbsti), A., li, 
747. 

active (Grubb), A., ii, 403. 
preparation of(VENKATARAMAiAH), 
A., ii, 235, 482. 

activation of, at low temperature 
(Mitchell and Marshall), T., 
2448. 

gaseous, radiating atoms within (La- 
SAREv), A., ii, 238. 
molecular, dissociation of (Ei>oar\ 
A., ii, 296. 
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Sydrogen^ quantum theory of the 
molecule of (Niessen), A., ii, 846 ; 
(Nokdheim), a., ii, 846. 
model of the molecule of (Allen), 
A., ii, 679. 

tautomeric, theory of, in relation to 
the theory of induced alternate 
polarities (Allsop and Ken nek), 
T., 2296. 

co-ordination of (Lowky and Bur- 
gess), T., 2111. 

isothermals of, at low temperatures 
(Martinez and Onnes), A., ii, 734. 
liquid and solid, thermal properties of 
(Simon and Lange), A., ii, 468. 
solubility of, in metals (Schmidt), 
A., ii, 732. 

chemical constant of (Simon), A., ii, 
438. 

adsorption of, by platinised asbestos 
(Pollard), A., ii, 381. 
adsorption of, by nickel (Gauger and 
Taylop), A., ii, 398. 
diffusion of, through nickel (Lom- 
iuud), a., ii, 670. 

occlusion of, by palladium (Yamada), 
A., ii, 81. 

action of, on carbon oxides (Meds- 
forth), T., 1462. 

simultaneous combustion of carbon 
monoxide and (Haslam), A., ii, 
624. 

exj)losion of mixtures of carbon mon- 
oxide and (Dixon and Walls), T., 
1025. 

combustion of mixtures of carbon 
monoxide, air, and (Patman and 
Wheeler), T., 1251. 
action of carbon monoxide with, in 
presence of nickel (Armstrong and 
Hilditoh), a., ii, 307. 
])hotochemical interaction of chlorine 
and (Chapman), T., .*^062 ; (Wei- 
gert), a., ii, 3 ; (Coehn and 
Tramm), a., ii, 205 ; (Coehn and 
Jung), A., ii, 206. 
catalytic combination of ethylene and, 
in presence of copper (Pease), A., 
ii, 472, 842. 

formation of helium and neon from 
(Piutti), a., ii, 20. 
reduction of metallic oxides by (v. 
War'I'enherg, Buoy, and Rei- 
nicke), a., ii, 424 
action of light on mixtures of oxygen 
and (Coehn and Tramm), A., ii, 
205. 

combination of oxygen and (Pease 
and Taylor), A., ii, 30. 
catalytic combination of oxygen and, 
in presence of the platinum metals 
(Hofmann), A., ii, 477. 


Hydrogen, combustion of, in oxygen 
(Hauser), A., ii, 404. 
interaction of sulphur and (Nourish 
and Rideal), T., 696, 1689, 3202. 
replacementof mercury, zinc, cadmium, 
and magnesium by, from their salt 
solutions (Ipatiev and Starynke- 
vitsoh), a., ii, 639. 

Hydrogen ^nbromide and ^rfiodide, elec- 
trolytic dissociation of (Hlasko), 
A., ii, 656. 

halides. See Halogen hydrides, 
peroxide, preparation of, by com- 
bustion of hydrogen in oxygen 
(Hauser), A., ii, 404. 
pure, properties of (Maass and 
Hatcher), A., ii, 21. 
stabilisation of, with ethyl alcohol 
(Lisievich-Dkaganfscu), a., ii, 
235. 

photochemical decomposition of 
(Winther), a., ii, 50; (Ander- 
son and Taylor), A., ii, 278, 
461. 

thermal decomposition of (Hin- 
sHELwooD and Prichard), T., 
2726. 

action of activated sugar charcoal 
with (Firth and Watson), T., 
1750. 

catalytic decomposition of, by car- 
bon (Firth and Watson), A., ii, 
752. 

catalytic decomposition of, in bro- 
mine-bromide solution (Bray and 
Livingston), A., ii, 473, 747. 
catalytic decomposition of, by ferric 
salts (Duclaux), a., li, 18, 308. 
action of, on formaldehyde (Bach 
and Generosow), A., i, 13. 
decomposition of, by metallic oxides 
(Clarens), A., ii, 397. 
activation of, by pnlladinm hydride 
(Zelinski and Bouissow), A., 
ii, 149. 

estimation of, volumetrically, in 
presence of bromides (Bray and 
Livingston), A., ii, 473. 
selenide, electrolytic dissociation of 
(de Hlasko), A., ii, 454, 
acidity and electrolytic dissoci- 
ation of (de Hlasko), A., ii, 152. 
viscosity and molecular dimensions 
of (Smith), A., ii, 483. 
sulphide, dissociation of, in aqueous 
solution (Jellinkk and Czer- 
winski), a., ii, 14. 
precipitation of metals by (Smith), 
A., ii, 639. 

action of, on nnsaturated com- 
pounds (Challenger, Smith 
and Paton), T., 1046. 
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Hlfdrogen nulphide, toxic action of 
mixtures of carbon disulphide aud 
(Fisoheb), a., i, 1266. 
estimation of (Heath and Lee), A., 
ii, 662. 

Acansulphide (Walton and Whit- 
ford), A., ii, 315. 

telluride, pro|)ertie8 of (Bruylants; 
DE Hlasko), a., ii, 164. 
electrolytic dissociation of (db 
Hlasko), a., ii, 454. 

Hydrogen estimation 
analysis of (Dodge), A., ii, 6.53. 
analysis of, with paraffin hydrof arbons 
(Kino), A., ii, 43. 

estimation of, by PregVs method 
(Frieduich), a., ii, 788. 
estimation of, in organic coin])oimds 
(Simon and (Utillaumin), A., ii, 
432. 

estimation of, in organic compounds^ 
in ])rescnce of arsenic and mercury 
(Falkov and Raizlss), A., ii, 316. 
Hydrogen -chlorine cell. See Cells, 
electrochemical. 

Hydrogen electrode. Sec Electrode. 
Hydrogen ions, determination of con 
centration of (Haiti eld), A., ii, 
420 ; (Hovie and Hughes), A., ii, 
677 ; (Kolthoff), A., ii, 694. 
chroinoscope for estimation of the 
concentration of (Ouili.aumin), A., 
ii, 82. 

concentration of, in solutions contain- 
ing carbon dioxide, calcium cai bo- 
na te, aud sulphate (Shipley aud 
MoHaffic), a., ii, 649. 
equivalent conductivity of (Kraus 
and Parker), A., ii, 6. 
hydration of (Babokovsky), A., ii, 
629. 

Hydrogenation, selective (IliLDircH and 
Moore), A., i, 180. 

Hydrolysis of esters (Olivier and 
Berger), A., ii, 144. 
Hydromethylbixin, and its derivatives 
(Hehzig, Faltis, PxrTNER, Klkin, 
and Watzinger), A., i, 477. 
Hydromnoonio acid, oa'iS-ir/chloro-, 
methyl ester (Farmer), T., 2545. 
Hydromuoonio acids (Farmer), T., 2531. 
Hydroniokelocyanio acid, pota.ssium salt 
(Job and Samuel), A., i, 905. 
Hydronorbixin, and its calcium salt 
(Herzio, Faltis, Pittneh, Klein, 
and Watzingku), A., i, 477. 
Hydroplatinooyanio acid, equilibrium of 
mixtures of lithium and potussium 
salts of, and their hydrates (Tekuey 
and Jolly), T., 2217. 

Eydroxamio acids (Gastaldi), A., i, 
1286, 1237. 


Hydroxamic acids, formation of, from 
keten (Hurd and Cochran), A., i, 
812. 

Hydroxy-acids, nomenclature of (Wohl 
and Freudenberg), A., i, 182. 
photolysis of (Volmar), a., ii, 279. 
metallic complexes of (Ware), T., 
1815, 1826. 

a-Hydroxy-acids, configuration of 
(Freudenberg, Bbaunh, and 
Siegel), A., i, 215. 
acetone compounds of (Willrtatter 
and Konigsbergbr), A., i, 1172. 
Hydroxy-aldehydes, spectrochemistry of 
(v. Auweks and Wissebaoh), A., 
ii, 593. 

aromatic, action of iodine and potass- 
ium hydroxide on (Windaus and 
Schiele), A., i, 580. 
y-Hydroxyaldehydes (Helferioh and 
Koster), a., i, 1171. 

Hydroxy-ketones, .s^c troche mistry of 
(v. Auwers and Wissebaoh), A., ii, 
593. 

Hydroxylaxnine, transpoit experiments 
with ionisable denvatives of (Noyes 
and Hibben), A., i, 444. 
reaction of nitroprussides with (Giral 
Pereira), A., i, 905. 
action of, on y-trinitrotoluene (Giua), 
A., i, 1189. 

hydrochloride (Semon), A., ii, 165. 
detection and estimation of am- 
monia in (Gro.s), a , ii, 84. 
detection of (Fischer), A., ii, 431; 
(Hirschel and Verhoeff), A., ii, 
577. 

Hydroxylamineisodisulphonic acid, 

potassium salt (Raschig), A., ii, 
161. 

Hydnrilic acid, 6:5^-dicliloro-, amm- 
onium salt (Bock), A., i, 713. 
o-Hyocholio acid, true constitution of 
(Windaus), A., i, 923. 

Hyoscine, effect of, on the heai't (Heine- 
kamp), a., i, 1266. 

Hypnotics, aryldialkylglycols as (Tif- 
feneau and Dorlen court), A., i. 
676. 

Hypochlorites and Hypoohlorons acid. 

See uniler Chlorine. 

Hypoglycsemia, production of, by insnlin 
(McCormick, Macleod, Noble, 
and O’Brien), A., i, 514. 
adrenaline, effect of acids in production 
of (Kornfeld and Elias), A., i, 
271. 

Hypophosphorons acid. See under 
Phosphorus. 

Hypothiocyanio acid, and its amides 
(Lecher, Witi wer, and Speer), A,, 
i, 660. 
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Eyisop oil (PiGULETSKi and Fichtek* 
fioLz), A., i, 817. 

sesquiterpenes of (RuziOKA, Pontalti, 
and Balas), A., i, 1217. 

I. 

loe, melting point of (Smith and 
Tayloii), a., ii, 735. 

Ices, edible, theory of (Krbmann and 
Eitel), a., ii, 622. 

lehthnlin, constituents of (Steudel and 
Takaharhi), a., i, 729. 

Ignition of gases hy a spark in a closed 
tube (Ellis), T., 1436. 
of mixed gases, effect of pressure on 
(Payman and Wheeler), T., 426. 

jS-Imidazolyb'sopiperidino. See Tetra> 
hydro-1 :3;6-benztriazole, 

Imidocarbonio aoid, chloro-, ethyl ester, 
Saiidrneyer synthesis of (Houben, 
Pfankhch, and K(1hlino), A., i, 
1077. 

Imidopbenylperacetic acid, ethyl ester 
(van Peski), a., i, 214. 

Iminasolylglyoine. See Glyoxaline- 
atninoacvtic acid. 

Imino-aryl ethers (Chapman), T., 1150, 

Iminobismethylbenzylmalonie aoid 
(Mannich and Gray), A., i, 21. 

^-lminobis•a-phenylpropionio aoid, and 
its hydrochloride (Mannich and 
Ganz), a., i, 21. 

Iminodi-iS-butyronitrile, and its chloro- 
jdatinate tBuuYLANTs), A., i, 763. 

2:6-IminodihydrO’l :2:3-triazole (Dutt), 
T., 265. 

yS-Imino-y-ethylhenane, and its salts 

and A^-bromo-florivativp (de BoosKRit), 
A., i, 312. 

2: 5-lniino'l -phenyldihy dro- 1 : 2:d-tri> 
azole, and its derivatives (I)utt), T., 
271. 

2:6-Immo- l-phenyldihydro-l :2 :8-tri- 
azole-4-carboxylic acid, ethyl ester, 
and its methyl derivative (Dutt), T., 
2C9. 

Iminosulphides, constitution of (Rivier 
and Sohaiah), A., i, 793. 

Iminothio-esters, preparation of (Kauf- 
MANN and Adams), A., i, 930. 

Indane, 1 -amino-, acetyl derivative. See 
Acetylhydrindamine. 

Indanthrene colouring matters, reduc- 
tion of, by sodium hy])osulphite (Yoe 
and Edoar), A., i, 286. 

Indazole, nitroso-2-hydroxy- (Bamber- 
ger), A., i, 65. 

Indene series, syntheses in (OrErhov ; 
ORfeKiTov and Sohapir), A., i, 464, 

lndene-2-aldehydtf, and its derivatives 
(V. Braun and Zobel), A., i, 1209. 


Indian yellow, xnfangin from ( 

SKI), A., i, 591. 

Indieators, lecture experiment to show 
the action of (Thatcher), A., ii, 656. 
elDct of alcohol on the sensitivity of 
(Kolthoff), a., ii, 880. 
carbinols as (Earczag and Bod6), A., 
ii, 694. 

radioactive, use of, in location of sub- 
stances in plants (Hbvbst), A., i, 
1160. 

Indigo, micro-sublimation of (Pirbohlb), 
A., i, 607. 

Indigo group (Posner and Hrumann), 
A., i, 953. 

Indigoid oomponnds (Fries and Ehlers), 
A., i, 829. 

Indigotin, crystallisation of (Pirbchle), 
A., 1, 607. 

catalytic reduction of (Brocket), A., 
i, 65. 

metallic derivatives of (Kunz), A., i, 
155 ; (Kunz and Gunther), A., i, 
1134. 

a^olndigotin (Dornier and Martinet), 
A., i, 852. 

identity of, with indine (Wahl and 
Hansen), A,, i, 607. 

Indigotinmalonio acid, and nitroso-, 
ethyl eaters (Posner and Pyl), A., i, 
252. 

2:2-Indil, and its phenylosazone (Sanna), 
A., i, 57. 

8:8-Indil, silver derivative and phenyl- 
osazone (Sanna), A., i, 57. 

Indine (Dornier and Martinet), A., i, 

852. 

identity of, with isoindigotin (Wahl 
and Hansen), A., i, 607. 

Indirubin, crystallisation of (Pirschls), 
A., i, 607. 

Indium, absorption spectrum of (Qro- 
trian), a., ii, 106. 
detection and separation of ( Wada and 
Ato), a., ii, 667. 

Indole, production of, by bacteria 
(Arnbeck), a., i, 170. 
effect of, on nitrogenous metabolism 
(Underhill and Kapinow), A., i, 
166. 

derivatives of (Kuboda), A., i, 603; 
(Sera), A., i, 1125. 

Indole gxunp, syntheses in (Majima 
and Kotake), A,, i, 160, 166; 
(Oi)DO and Tognaochini), A., i, 
716. 

a- and /S-diketones of (Sanna), A., i, 
67, 69. 

l-Indole-2 oarboxy lie aoid, and 8-bromo-, 
and 3-chloro-, and their ethvl esters 
(Gabriel, Gerhard, and Wolthr), 
A., i, 706. 
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l-Iiidole-S^o«rboxyU« acid, 1-bydroxj-, 
and ita salts (Gabkiibl, Qekhabo, and 
WoLTBE), A., i, 704. 

/3*](adoleliyda]itoin (Majima and Kot- 
akb), a., if 495. 

S-IadolTlohloromethyl ketone (Majima 
and Kotaki), A., i, 151, 482. 

S-Indolylidenehydantoin (Majima and 
Kotake), a., i, 156. 

Indotsooxa 2 ole« 7 -oarboxylio aeid (Gbak- 
ACHER and Mahal), A., i, 714. 

Indopkenine, constitution of (Sohlenk 
and Blum), A., i, 1285. 

4-IndopkenoM-naphthol-2<8iilphonio 
acid (Clark and Cohen), A., ii, 726. 

3'*lndoxy 1- (2:d'*j!7en-anthraeenopen> 
thiophen (Friedlander and Simon), 
A., i, 110. 

2>lndoxylidene>8>oamphylrliodanine 
(Gendrlman), a., i, 606. 

if'-Indoxylidene-a-tliiolaeetio acid 
(Gran ACHER and Mahal), A., i, 718. 

^-Indoxyls^nM^c/opentane, and its 
acetyl derivative and 9-nitro-(pERKiN 
and Plant), T., 619. 

Indyl colouring matters (Oouo and 
Toonaoohini), a., i, 716. 

Infants, acid-base metabolism of (Gam- 
ble,* Kofis, and Tisdall; Gamble 
and Robs), A., i, 1088. 

Inoloma alboviolaceuvi, constituents of 
(Bard and Zellnek), A., i, 987. 

Inorganio compounds, lattice energy 
and ionisation of (Grimm), A., ii, 
16. 

colour and constitution of (Biltz), A., 
ii, 809. 

adsorption of organic dyes by (Rhein- 
BOLUT and Wedekind), A., ii, 129. 
formation of organic from, by light 
(Baudisoh), A., ii, 816. 

Inositol polyphosphate, and its calcium 
sodium salt (Postrunak), A., i, 85. 
estimation of (Needham), A., ii, 662. 

Insulin, puriHcation and properties of 
(Dudley), A., i, 967. 
solubility of (Widmark), A., i, 1148. 
effect of, on blood-sugar concent mtion 
(Winter and Smith), A., i, 727. 
effect of, on blood-sugar in diabetes 
(Forrest, Smith, and Winter), 
A., i, 618. 

action of, in glycsemia (Chabanirr, 
Lobo-Ovell, and Lrbert ; Des- 
OREz, Bierby, and Rathert), A., i, 
982. 

production of hypoglycsemia by 
(McCobmiok, Macleod, Noble, 
and O’Brien), A., i, 514. 
influence of, on the formation of 
pentose nucleotide (Berkeley), A., 
1, 1259. 


Insulin, effect of, on the respiratory 
exchange (Dudley, Laidlaw, 
Tee VAN, and Boook), A., i, 972. 
effect of, on the respiratory exchange 
and blood-sugar curves (Lyman, 
Nicholls, and MoCann), A., i, 
1086. 

effect of, on rabbits (Banting, Best, 
CoLUP, Macleod, and Noble), 
A., i, 420. 

Interfacial tension (Pound), T., 578. 

Interferometer, measurement of adsorp- 
tion by (Wolff), A., ii, 128. 

Intestines, bacillus from the flora of 
(Khouvine), a., i, 1042. 
small, of the ox, proteolytic enzyme in 
(Hedin), a., i, 1258.‘ 

Innlin, constitution of (Irvine), T., 
914. 

palmitate and stearate (Karreb and 
Zega), a., i, 1182. 

detection and identification of (Cab- 
tellani and Taylor), A., ii, 265. 

Invertase (Willstatter and Wasber- 
mann), a., i, 69; (Fodor), A., i 
261. 

of bees (Sarin), A., i, 413. 
saccharase and raffinase activity of 
(Willstatter and Kuhn), A., i, 
401. 

inactivation of, by silver nitrate (v. 
Euler and Myrback), A., i, 1245. 

Invertebrates, glycogen content of (Kil- 
BORN and Macleod), A., i, 270. 
marine, inorganic constituents of 
(Clarke and Wheeler), A., i, 
416. 

Invertin, active preparation of, and its 
sulphur content (v. Euler and 
Josephson), a., i, 401. 

Invert-sugar, estimation of, in mixtures 
of sucrose and lactose (Jebsrn Han- 
sen), A., ii, 882. 

lodio acid and lodates. See under 
Iodine. 

lodimetry, standardisation of solutions 
used in (Popoff and Chamberb), A., 
ii, 675. 

Iodine, absorption spectra of (Vogt and 
Koenigbbergbr), a., ii, 449. 
band spectrum of (Mecke), A., ii, 
669. 

electron-affinity spectrum of (Gerlaoh 
and Grom ANN), A., ii, 803. 
ultra-violet resonance spectra of the 
vapour of (Oldenberg), A., ii, 
708. 

luminous discharge in, and the ionis- 
ation potential (Noves), A., ii, 
209. 

low voltage arc in (Duffendack), A., 
ii, 873. 
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Iodine, monatomic, chemical constant of 
(Beaune and Ramstetter), A. , ii, 
13. 

yaponr, dissociation of (Beaune and 
Ramstetter), A., ii, 13. 

sorption of, by carbon (Firth), T., 
323; (Firth and Watson), T., 
1219. 

binary eutectic mixtures of naphtha- 
lene, iodoform, and (Vasilibv), A., 
i, 455. 

catalytic action of, and its compounds 
(Moureu and Dufraisse), A., ii, 
308. 

action of, on diastase (Behczeller 
and Freud), A., i, 404. 

action of, on alkaline solutions of 
phenol (Vortmann), A., i, 206. 

reaction between phosphorous acid 
aud (Mitchell), T., 2241. 

reaction of silver perchlorate and 
(Gombero), a., ii, 235. 

compound of starch with (Beuczbl- 
ler), a., i, 304. 

replacement of, by ferric chloride, in 
volumetric analysis (Jelltnek and 
Winogradoff), a., ii, 871. 

Iodine hydrate (Villard), A., ii, 556. 

^^Ti^oxide, solubility of, in sulphuiic 
acid (Lamb and Phillips), A., ii, 
149. 

Hydriodio acid, ionising potential of 
(Maokay), a., ii, 821. 
reduction of m-niethoxybenzyl 
bromide by (Shoesmith), T., 
2828. 

Iodides, pharmacology aud therapeutics 
of (Osborne), A,, i, 73. 
estimation of, by Winkler’s method 
(Kolthoff), a., ii, 651. 

Iodic acid, conductivity of aqueous 
solutions of (Kraus and Pakkeh;, 
A., ii, 6. 

lodates, reduction of, by arseiiious 
acid (Kubina), A., ii, 304. 
detection of, in piesence of chloi- 
ates, bromales, dichroinatcs, and 
nitrates (Dimitrov), A., ii, 651. 
estimation of, plectromelrically,with 
titanous sulphate (Henurjxson), 
A., ii, 781. 

Iodine detection and estimation : — 

detection of, in chloroform solution 
with starch (Firth and Watson), 
A., ii, 574. 

detection of, in silver halides (Schmal- 
fuss), a., ii, 248. 

estimation of, by sodium thiosulphate 
(Rice, Kilpatrick, and Lemkin), 
A,, ii, 574. 

estimation of, in soluble iodides 
(Rieglbr), a., ii, 651. 


Iodine detection and eatinuttion 

estimation of, in organic oompounde 
(Heslinga), a., ii, 782. 
estimation of, in thyroid glands (Fabre 
and PjSnau), A., ii, 575. 
estimation of, in spring and mineral 
waters (Ditbief), A., ii, 332. 

Iodine numbere, estimation of (Rosen- 
MUNi) and Kuhnhenn), A., ii. 886. 

lodochlorides, unsaturated aliphatic, 
spontaneous decomposition of 
(Howell), A., i, 174. 

Iodoform, binaiy eutectic mixtures of 
naphthalene, iodine, and (Yasiliev), 
A., i, 455. 

lodopentamminecobalti-saltB. See under 

Cobalt. 

Ions, refractivity and radii of (Wasa- 
stjerna), A., ii, 593. 
migiaiion of (Gillbt), A., ii, 609. 
size of (Davey), A., ii, 17 ; (Hbrz- 
feld), a., ii, 554. 

and their activity (Debye), A., ii, 827. 
electrometric measurements of the 
activity of (Michaelis and Kaki- 
numa), a., ii, 824, 

effect of sucrose on the activities of 
(Corran), a., ii, 607. 
valency of, effect of, on ;)ermeability 
(Rarer), A., i, 1272, 1273. 
adsorption of, by manganese dioxide 
(Ganguli and Dhar), A., ii, 58. 
determination of hydration of (Babo- 
rovsky), A., ii, 288, 532. 
niitagouisui of (Wastl), A., ii, 229. 
distribution of, in serum (Bona aud 
Petow), a., i, 728. 
dual (Bluh), a., ii, 823, 
inorganic, absorption of, by plants 
(Hoag land and Davis), A., i, 1272. 
isomeric, velocity of migration of 
(Ley and Diekmann), A., ii, 731. 

Ionic micelle ( McLain aud Bowden), 
T., 2417. 

Ionisation, theory of (Hantzsch), A., 
ii, 475. 

of alcohols (Wii.LiAMs and Trues- 
dail), A., ii, 532. 

of strong electrolytes (Sand), A. , ii, 55. 
and lattice energy of inorganic com- 
pounds (Grimm), A., ii, 16. 
intramolecular (Lowry), A*, ii, 480, 
848. 

thermal. See Thermal ionisation. 

Ionisation pot6ntial8(BAzzoNi), A. ,ii,89. 
in dissociated gases (OoMrroN), A., ii, 
350. 

in hydrogen (Olmstkad), A., ii, 820. 

Iridium bases:—' 

pen tam mine salts, equilibrium oi 
decomposition of (Lamb and Fair- 
hall), a., ii, 226. 
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Iridium hydrazine salts, complex 
(Tbchugabv), a., ii, 774. 

Iridium orffauio eompoundi : — 
with pyndine (D^lUpinb), A., i, 243, 
480, 944. 

Iridium, estimation of, with thio- 
cyanates (Ivanov), A., ii, 263. 

Iridodiohlorodiozalio acids, ])otassium 
salts (DftLl^.PiNE), A., i, 89, 944. 

Iridodipyridiuodiozalio acid, potassium 
salts (DitLiiPiNE), A., i, 367. 

Iron, atomic weight of (Honigschmio, 
Birckbnbach, and Zeiss), A., ii, 
560. 

spectrum of (Nagaoka and Suguika), 
A., ii, 672 ; (Haobnbach and 
Schumacher^, A., ii, 673. 
classification of lines in the spectrum 
of (Merrill), A., ii, 355. 
arc spectrum of (Walters), A., ii, 519. 
electric furnace spec tra of (King), A., 
li, 354. 

Rontgen ray spectra of (Dauvillier), 
A , ii, 596. 

anodic behaviour of (Sborgi and 
Cappon), a., ii, 213. 
corrosion of (Friend), T., 2996. 
in presence of iron sulphide 
(Stumper), A., ii, 422. 
striated structure of (Daeves), A., ii, 
31. 

and its oxides, equilibrium of steam 
with (Wohler and Gunther), 
A., ii. 471. 

meteoric. See Meteoric iron. 

Iron alloys, with aln minium (Kurna- 
Kov, Urasov, and Grigoriev), A., 
ii, 75, 423. 

with aluininium, with chromium, and 
with molybdenum, electrochemistry 
of (Tammann and SorrEu), A., ii, 
825. 

with caibon and manganese, acid 
decomposition of (SchencKjGiesen, 
and Walter), A., ii, 767. 
with carbon and phosphorus (Kon- 
stantinov), A., ii, 422. 
with carbon and tungsten (Ozawa), 
A., ii, 244. 

with gold, electiical conductivity of 
(Guertler and Schllze), A., ii, 
284. 

Iron compounds, reduction of methylene 
blue by (Morgan and Quamel), 
A., i, 982. 

function of, in cell lespiration (Eli in- 
gek and Landsberger), A., i, 73. 
in seeds (McHargue), A., i, 635. 

Iron carbide (We veh), A., ii, 767. 
penta^xhony\ oxidation of (Fueund- 
LICH and VoHNESSENSKi), A., ii, 
865. 


Iron chlorides, equilibrium of ammoni- 
um chloride, water, and (Rivett 
and Olendinnen), T., 1634. 
hydroxide, easily filtrable, preparation 
of (Hahn and Hertrich), A., ii, 
643. 

colloidal, adsorption and replace- 
ment of nutritive salts in (Lich- 
tenwalner, Flennee, and Gor- 
don), A., i, 888. 

oxides (Ferguson), A., ii, 642; (Rubb 
and Nakamoto), A., ii, 643. 
phosphate, assimilation of, by plants 
(Brioux), a., i, 79. 
sulphides, action of sulphur dioxide 
on (Wohler, Martin, and 
Schmidt), A., ii, 852. 

Ferric salts, reaction of, with thio- 
cyanates (Clarens), a., i, 903 ; 
(Durand and Bailey), A., ii, 
582.^ 

catalytic decomposition of hydro- 
gen peroxide by (Duolaux), 
A., 11, 18, 308. 

chloride, equilibrium in the system, 
ammonium chloride, water, and 
(Olendinnen), T., 1338. 
hydrolysis of aqueous solutions of 
(Puxeddu), a., ii, 496. 
hydroxide, molecular coefficient of 
magnetisation (Veil), A., ii, 
122 . 

adsorption of radium-^ and -(7 
and thorium-^ and -C7 by 
(Cranston and Hutton), T., 
1318. 

osmosis of sols of (Lindemann), 
A., ii, 543. 

oxide, equilibrium of phosphoric 
acid, water, and (Carter and 
Hartshorn k), T., 2223. 
jellies (Schalek and Szegvary), 
A., ii, 423. 

sols, preparation of, from iron 
carbonyl (Freundlich and 
Vosnessenski), a., ii, 
866 . 

constitution of (Browne), A., 
ii, 244; (Pauli and Walter), 
A., ii, 325. 

heat of coagulation of, with 
sodium sulphate (Browne), 

a., ii, 218. 

Ferrous chloride, action of, on the 
hydrochlorides of aromatic amines 
(Cumming), a., i, 653. 
hydroxide, reducing action of (Miya- 
moto), A., ii, 76. 

phosphate, kinetics of the reaction 
between sulphur dioxide and 
(Cakieu and Butler), T., 2370, 
2380. 
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Iron:— 

Vorrous ferric phosphate, blue basic, 
Urination of, in an arable soil 
(Kttni-Krausb), a., ii, 826. 
sulphate, oxidation of solutions of, 
in air (Banerjbb), A., ii, 866. 
nitric oxide compound, absorption 
spectrum of (^hlxsingeu and 
Salathe), a., ii, 678. 
reduction of potassium chlorate 
by (Hkrschkowitsoh), A., ii, 
25 . 

sulphide, equilibrium of cuprous 
sulphide with (Carpekter and 
Haywaru), a., ii, 868. 

Iron, oast, estimation of sulphur in 
(Kitajima), a., ii, 873. 

Steel, cementation of, with boron 
( Parra VAN o and Mazzbtti), A., 
ii, 248. 

estimation of arsenic in (Mazzeiti 
and Agostini), A., ii, 506. 
estimation of cobalt in (Ferberi), 
A., ii, 699. 

estimation of manganese in (Hall 
and Carlson), A., ii, 658. 
estimation of oxygen in (Chaudron 
and Blanc), A., ii, 85. 
estimation of sulphur in (Nikolai), 
A., ii, 85. 

Iron ornnio oomponndi (Weinland 
and Haohenburg), A., i, 445. 
acetylide (Durand), A., i, 1170. 

Iron estimation and separation : — 
estimation of, electrometrically (Gus- 
TAvaoNand Knudson), A., ii, 185. 
estimation of, electrometrically, in the 
presence of vanadium (Muller and 
Just), A., ii, 42. 

estimation of, gravimetrically (Sola ja), 
A., ii, 583. 

estimation of, microchemically 
(FoNTfcs and Thivolle), A., ii, 683. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Thomp- 
son), A., ii, 791. 

effect of silicic acid on the estimation 
of, volumetrically (Brandt), A., ii, 
669. 

ferric, estimation of, volumetrically 
(Hahn and Windisch), A., ii, 262. 
estimation of, in blood, colorimetrically 
(Wong), A., ii, 435. 
estimation of, in presence of chromium 
(Kano), A., ii, 699. 
estimation of, in colloidal solutions 
(Kuoelmass), a., ii, 92. 
estimation of, in ores (Ennos and 
Sutcliffe), A., ii, 186. 
estimation of, in presence of titanium 
(Kano), A., ii, 700. 
estimation of sulphur in (Nikolai), 
A., ii, 85 ; (Ashida), A., ii, 575. 


Iron estimation and separation 

separation of (Scheringa), A., ii, 
185. 

separation of, from manganese (Lun- 
DELL and Knowles), A., ii, 341. 

Isatin, reactions of metallic salts with 
(Menke), A., ii, 256. 
preparation of liomologues of (Ressy 
and OuTonocsu), A , i, 1227. 

Isatins, A^-substituted (Stoll^, Berg- 
doll, Luther, Aubriiahn, and 
Wacker), a., i, 1126. 

Isatin series, isomerism in the 
(Hantzsch), a., i, 1226. 

Isatinoxime, sulphonic acid from 
(Beckmann and Bark), A., i, 1113. 

Isatogens, additive compounds of 
(Ruggli, Bollioer, and Leon- 
haiidt), a., i, 833. 

Isatoids (Heller and Lattth). A., i, 851. 

Isoelectric points, calculation of 
(Levene and Simms), A., ii, 456. 

Isomerides, specific beat of (Padoa), 
A., ii, 10. 

Isomerism (Heller and Kohler), A., 
i, 850. 

Isomorphism, effect of, on neutralisation 
and viscosity (Simon), A., ii, 219. 
of organo-metallic comi)Ounds (Pas- 
cal), A., i, 406. 

Isoprene derivatives, reactions of 
(Claiskn, Kremers, Roth, and 
Tietzb), a., i, 1050. 

Isotopes (Harkins), A., ii, 553; 
(Aston), A., ii, 748. 
calculation of the atomic weights of 
(Russell), A., ii, 748. 
spectra of (Narayan), A., ii, 807. 
quantum theoiy with reference to 
(Nicholson), A., ii, 401. 
separation of (Mullikbn), A., ii, 31, 
637 ; (Harkins), A., ii, 145, 479 ; 
(Kendall and Crittenden), A., 
ii, 282; (Pilley), A., ii, 664. 
separation of, by diffusion (MuR- 
mann), a., ii, 401. 

Itaconatodipentamminecohaltio itacon- 
ate nitrate and nitrate (Duff), T., 
668, 570. 

Ivory, vegetable, mannan in (Patter- 
son), T., 1139; (Pringshbim and 
Seifert), A., i, 78. 

J. 

Jellies, photochemical reactions in 
(liKNRATH and SCHAFFGANZ), A., 

ii, 50. 

effect of heat on rhythmic precipi- 
tation in (Ltesegang), A., ii, 895. 
velocity of diffusion in (Watanabe)» 
A., ii, 385. 
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Jointi, gla86>to-metal (Dukdon)i A., ii, 
814 ; (Mbtsbs), a., ii, 752. 
ground, substitute for (v. Antropoff), 
A., ii, 850. 

Juglone, chlorination of (Wheelkr, 
DAWttON, and McEwen), A.,i, 1020. 

Juniper oil (Piguleyski), A., i, 815. 

Juitite (Hofmann-Degen), A., ii, 163. 

K. 

Kaklgoma (Komatsu and Matsunami), 
A., i, 1197. 

Kakishibu (Komatsu and Matsunami), 
A.,i, 1197. 

Kaolin, properties and reactions of 
(Tammann and Poi*e), A., ii, 758. 

Keratin (Heiduschka and Komm), A., 
i, 69, 494, 619. 

amino-acids of (Hammartino), A., i, 
399. 

Keten, formation of hydroxamic acids 
from (Hurd and Oocuran), A., i, 312. 

Ketens (Staudingkr and Kreis), A., i, 
438; (SfAUDiNGER and Schneider), 
A., i, 465, 466 ; (Staudinger, Schlu- 
BAOii, and Schneider), A , i, 467 ; 
(Stau dinger, Schneider, Sohotz, 
and Strong), A., i, 468. 

1- Keto<4-aoet7i*8(4'-keto-l'-aoetyldi- 
hydro-2- quinoly lace ty l)-dili7dro-2:4- 
bentozaEine (Ekelet and Booeus), 
A., i, 66. 

Keto-aoid, OioHi^Og, and its semi- 
carbazone, from reduction of nitro- 
fenclione (Nambtkin, Lubovcova, 
and Chochriakova), A., i, 810, 

Keto-aloohols, synthesis of, from cyclic 
ketones and formaldehyde (Mannich 
and Brosk), A., i, 665. 

3*Keto>^rf-anthraoenopentkiophen 
(Friedlandkr and Simon), A., i, 
109. 

' jS-Keto-bases, synthesis of (Mannich 
and Lammbring), A., i, 43. 

4>Keto-l-(6^-bromo-a)8-benzooamaronyl- 
idene)dihydronapbthalene, 3-hy(ir- 
oxy- (Fries and Ehlers), A. , i, 880. 

2- Keto-3-oarbamyl-4:6-diphenylpiper- 
idine (Kohleb and Souther), A., i, 
244. 

2‘KetO’3-oarbamyl-4:6*dipbenytetra- 
bydropyridine (Kohler and 
Souther), A., i, 244. 

Xetocineole, and oximino- (Cusmano), 
A., i, 689. 

2-Keto-3-oyano-4:6-dlpbenylpiperidine 
(Kohler and Souther), A., i, 244. 

2>Xeto-3-eyano-4:6dipbenyltetra- 
bydropyridine, and 5-mono- and 
d:5*di-bromo-, and 5-abloro- (Kohler 
and Souther), A., i, 244. 


3-Keto-6:10-diao6tiisy-2:3-4ibydro-l 
!iapbthatbiasine( Fries and Ouhvyat), 
A., i, 843. 

3-Xeto-2:3dibydrol:4ben£thiailiia, 
2-bromo-, and 2-mono- and 2:2-di* 
cbloro- (Zahn), A.^ i, 875. 

3-Ketodibydroindasole , 1 : 2-e2>ni troso* 

(Heller and Kohler), A., i, 851. 

3-KetO'2:8-dibydro-a-napbtbatbiaai]ie, 
2-mo7io-, and 2:2 (/i-chloro- (Zahn), 
A., i, 376. 

l-Keto-6:7diiiietbozy-2-phexiyM:2-di* 
hydrophtbalasine-d-oarbozyUo acid 
(Kuroda and Perkin), T., 2103. 

1-Ketodimetbyl- 1 '.2:8:4-t6trabydro- 
napbtbalenes, and their semicarb- 
azoiies (Mater and Stamm), A., i, 
803. 

1- Xeto-5:7-di]netbyM:2:3:4-tetrabydro- 
napbtbalene, and its semicarbazone 
(Kbollpfeiffsr and Schafer), A., 
i. 348. 

l:l'-Ketodinapbtbale]ie-8:8^-dioarb- 
ozylio aeid, 4:4'-fl?ihydroxy-, pre- 
paration ol (Society of Chemical 
Indus TRY in Basle), A., i, 678. 

2- Keto-4:6-dipbenylpiperidine‘3- 
carbozylio acid, methyl ester (Kohler 
and Souther), A., i, 244, 

6*Keto-2:4-dipbenyltetrabydropyridiae 
(Kohleb, Graustein, and Merrill), 
A., i, 55. 

6-Keto-2:4’dipbenyltetrabydropyridlne- 
6* carboxylic acid, and Z-rrunw- and 
3:5-(fi-bromo-, methyl esters (Kohleb, 
Graustein, and Merrill), A., i, 
55. 

Ketodipbenyltetrabydrotetraiineoarb- 
ozylic aeid, ethyl ester (Busch, 
Muller, and Schwarz), A, i, 866. 

a-Keto-iSjS di-n-propylglnt^o acid, and 
its semicarbazone (Bains and 
Thorpe), T., 1211. 

1- Keto-7>etbyM:2:3:4-tetrabydro- 
napbtbalene, and its semicarbazone 
(Krollpfeiffeb and Schafer), A., 
i, 343. 

Ketobeptabenitbiaiine-S-tbiolacftic 
acid (Mayer and Horst), A., i, 845. 

Keto-n-bezaldehydedietbylaoetal, 
hydroxy- (Helfebich and Russb), 
A., i, 301, 

a-Ketoryc/obezane-l:l-diae 0 tic acid 

(LANFEARand Thorpe), T., 2869. 
and its quinoxaline deriYative 
(Inoold, Seeley, and Thorpe), 
T., 867. 

a-Xeto-h-bezoic aeid, fermentation of 

(Sen), a., i, 1159. 

2- Xeto-8-bydrozy-X^aet]iyl-l:2-dlhydro- 
quinozalino (usherwood and ’White- 
ley), T., 1082. 
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Keto-o-liydroxypheiiyl-o-tolyltetra- 
hydrotetrasineearboxylio aeid, ethyl 
ester (Buscn, Mulijsu, and Scii- 
WAKZ), A., i, 867. 

1- Xeto-8:(20'iiidozyltetrahydronaplith- 
alene, and its sulphoiiic acid 
(Hrrzoo and Kukidl), A., i, 61. 

Xctoketena, substituted (Stavdingkr, 
StiiNEiDEij, ScHOTZ, and Strong), 
A., i, 468. 

3*Eeto-5-metliyl'2:3-dihydro-l:4-beni‘ 
thiazine-, 2:7-dtchloro- (Zahn), A., i, 
376. 

8‘Keto-5'metbyldibydrO‘l:4-i5obenz- 
thiazine, 7-chloro- (Faiibwkrkr 
voRM. Meirter, Lucius, & BrOn- 
iNo), A., i, 794. 

2'X6to-l'me^yM:2'dibydroquin~ 
oxaline (UsHBimooD and Wh iteley), 
T., 1084. 

2- Keto- l-methyM:2-dihydr^uin- 
oxaliiie<3<oarboxylic acid (Usher- 
WOOD and Whiteley), T., 1084. 

a-K6to-)3j9-methylethylglntaric acid, 
and its quinoxaline derivative (Singh 
and Thorpe), T., 121. 

y-Xeto-c'Xnetbyl-Aa-heptenoio acid, a~ 
hydroxy-, ethyl ester and its deriv- 
atives (Borsche and Thiblb), A., i, 
1220 . 

l-K6to<2'metbyM:2:3:4-t6trabydro- 
napbtbalene semicarbazone (Kroff- 
PKEIFFKR and Schafer), A., i, 344 ; 
(Mayer and Stamm), A.,i, 802. 

l-Keto-4*methyM;2:3;4-tetrahydro- 
naphtbalene, and its sen licnrbu zone 
(Mayer and Stamm), A., i, 803. 

1- KetO'7']netbyM:2:3:4-tetrabydro- 
napbtbaleno, and its s^micarbazone, 
and 2-bron)o- (Kroi.lpfriffer and 
Schafer), A., i, 343. 

l'Xeto-3- and -4'methyM:2:8:4-tetra- 
bydronapbtbalenez, and their sonii- 
carbazone (v. Braun and Stuckkn- 
schmidt), a., i, 947. 

2'Keto-l-niethyM:2:3:4-t6trabydro- 
qi^oxaline-S’Carboxylmethylanilide 
(UsHERWooD and AVhitkley), T., 
1084. 

2- K6to-4>metbyltbiazoline-8-aoetic 
anhydride, and its derivatives (Geoth 
and Holmberg), A., i, 247. 

Xetones, absorption spectra of vapours 
and solutions ot (Purvis), T., 
2516. 

mutual solubility of glycerol and 
(MoEwen), T., 2279. 
catalytic decomposition of (Maihle), 
A., i, 298. 

hydrogenation of, by means of 
platinum black (Faillebin), A,, i, 
92. 


XetoneZy action of alcoholic potassitim 
hydroxide on (Montaons), A., i, 
227, 801. 

reaction between aniline and (Odbo 
and Toonacciiini), A., i., 226. 
reaction of halogens with (Rice), 
A., ii, 18. 

reaction of, with keto-enol substances 
(Kohler and Cohron), A., i, 1014. 
ainmatic, decomposition of (Mailhe), 
A., i, 800. 

fit tty aromatic, behaviour of, in the 
animal body (Thiertelder and 
Daiber), a., i, 1264. 
cyclic, reactions of, with carbylamines 
(Pasrerini), a., i, 1018. 
synthesis of keto-alcohols and poly- 
hydroxy-alcohols from formalde- 
hyde and (Mannich and Brose), 
A., i, 666. 

unsaturated, reactivity of (Heilbron 
and Whii worth), T., 238. 
a-unsaturated, velocity of addition of 
hydrogen chloride to (VdR- 
LANDVJi and Eichwald), A., i, 
686 . 

additive compounds of mercury 
halides and (Vorlander and 
Eichwald), A., i, 684. 
oP-nnsaturated, condensation pro- 
ducts of, with phenols (Chbmisohe 
Fabrik VORM. Wkilbr terMeer), 
A., i, 114. 

detection of (Gillet), A., ii, 442. 
estimation of, in vegetable oils (Ben- 
NKiT and Bateman), A., ii, 665. 

Ketone acetals, preparation of (Evlam- 
riKv), A., j, 1061. 

hydrolysis of (Parfentiev), A., i, 
1060. 

)9-Ketonio esters, ethoxyinethylene de- 
rivatives, condensation of amidines 
with (Mitter and Bardhan), T., 
2179. 

7 -Ketonio esters, formation of cyclic 
compounds from (de Rosanro), A., i, 
1019. 

S'Xetolie nitriles (Kohler and Sou- 
ther), A., i, 243. 

7 *Xeto-?i'nonadecaldehyde (Helfericii 
and Roster), A., i, 1178. 

l-KetO'OCtahydroanthraoene, and its 
seniicarbazone, and 2-bromo- (Kroll- 
pfkiffeb and Schafer), A., i, 
344. 

l-Keto-2:3'-oxy-2^-tlLionaphtbentetra- 
hydronaphthalene (Herzog and 
Kreidl), a., i, 61. 

a'Ketoc 2 /c 2 opentane-l :l-diaoetio aoid, 

and its silver salt and quinoxaline 
derivative (Lanfbak and Thorpe), 
T., 1688. 
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a*Xeto-iB-pheBjl-7-benz3rlbnt3rrolA0ton6* 
roarboxflamide (Gault audWEicic), 
A., i, 3tJ. 

a*X6to-7-phenjlbutyrie aoid, 7-imiiio>i3- 
cyano-, and its salts and dorivatives 
(Benary, Soendbrop, and Bbnne- 
wiTz), A., i, 673, 

^'X6to-7-pbenjlbatyrio acid, and its 
ethyl ester (Attwood, Stevenson, 
and Thorpe), T., 1762. 

6’Keto-4-phenyl*2-;:)-ehlorophenyltetra- 
bydropyridiiie-S-oarboxylio acid, 
8:4:54nchloro-, methyl ester (Koiileu, 
Graustbin, and Merrill), A., i, 66. 

6-XstO‘4-ph6xiyl-8-j?-ohlorophenylt6tra- 
hydropyridine-6-earbozylio acid, and 
3-mono-, and 3:5-c?ibromo-, and 5- 
chloro-, methyl esters (Kohler, 
Graustbin, and Merrill), A., i, 55. 

4*K6to-8-phenyl- 1 :4-dihydropyrizni^ne- 
6-earboxy lie acid, etliyl ester (Mitter 
and Bardhan), T., 2183. 

2-Keto-l-phenyl-8:5-di-p-tolylhexa- 
bydro-l:8:6-triazine (Ingold and 

. Thorpe), T., 2761. 

Ketophenyl-o-hydroxyphenyltetra* 
hydrotetrasineoarboxylio acid, ethyl 
ester (Busch, MOller, and Schwarz), 
A., i, 866. 

4-Kato-l-phexiyl-2*methylpyrroliiie-8- 
earboxylie add, 6-nitroimino-, methyl 
ester, and 6-oxiraino-, and its methyl 
ester(BENARY and Konrad), A., i,242. 

4-Xeto-l-phenyl-2-methylpyrroline-8- 
nitrile, 6-nitroimino-, and its deriv- 
atives, and 6-oximino- (Benary and 
Lau), a., i, 366. 

Ketophenylmethyltetrahydrotetraiine- 
oarboxylio acid, ethyl ester (Buhch, 
Muller, and Schwarz), A., i, 867. 

Ketophenyl-7>i«nitropbe2iyltetrahydro- 
tetraiineearboxylio acid, ethyl ester 
(Busch, MIIllbr, and Schwarz), A., 
i, 866. 

d-Xeto-l-phenjrlpyrroline-d-oarboxylio 
add, 6-oximino-, ethyl ester, and its 
isomeride (Benary and Konrad), A., 
i, 241. 

4-Keto-8-phenyltetrahydroglyoxalixie, 

2-hydroxy-, and its acetyl derivative 
(UsHEEWOOD and WhIteley), T., 

1086. 

2 - Xeto-3-phenyltetrahydro-l:3-oxazine 
(Dox and Yoder), A., i, 484. 

Ketophenyl-o-tolyltetrabydrotetrasine- 
oarboxyUo add, ethyl ester (Busch, 
MUllbr, and Schwarz), A., i, 867. 

3- X6to-6-pbenylvaleronitrile» 7-hydr- 

oxy- (Diels), A., i, 828. 

isoXetopinio add, and its phenylhydr- 
azone (Wedekind and StUsser), A., 
i, 808. 


Xetopiaio adds, constitution of. and 
their phenylhydra^nes and nitriles 
(Wedekind, Schenk, and St^sser), 
A., i, 846. 

8-Keto-2-Mopropyl-6:6;7;8-t6trabydro- 
naphthalene, and its semicarbasone 
(Rczicka and Stoll), A., i, 120. 

Eetotetraoarboxylio add, 
from ciloidanic acid (Wieland and 
SCHLICHTUNO), A., i, 41. 

l-Xetotetrabydroearbaaole, and its de- 
rivatives (Coffey), A., i, 804. 

Eetotetrahydroheptabenssnlphacone, 
and 7-chloro- (Mayer and Horst), 
A., i, 845. 

4-Ketotetrahydro-l:6-heptab6nztbiaiine 

and its chloro-derivatives (Mayer 
and Horst), A., i, 844. 

1- Ketotetrabydronaphthalene, form- 
ation of derivatives of, from 7-aiyJ- 
w-butyric acid (Kbollpfbiffer and 
Schafer), A., i, 343. 

2- Ketotetrahydronaphthalene semi- 
carbazone (v. Braun, Braunsdorf, 
and Kirschbaum), A., i, 107. 

a-Ketotetrahydronaphthalene. See 
a-Tetralone. 

l-Xetotetrahydronaphthalene-S-oarb- 
oxylic add, and its semicarbazone 
(Aitwood, Stevenson, and Thorpe), 
T., 1764. 

1- Ketotetrahydronaphthalene-8:8-di- 
carboxylio add, and its semicarbazone 
(Attwood, Stevenson, and Thorpe), 
T., 1768. 

2Xeto-2:3:4:6'tetrahydro4:8:4-tliiodi- 
azole, 6-imino-, and its hydrochloride 
and diacetyl derivative (Guha), A., i, 
608. 

4-Xeto^otliioohroman. See 2:1 -Benz* 
thiopyran, 4-liydroxy-. 

a-Keto-7-^-tolylbutyrio add, 7-imino-8- 
cyano-, and its salts and derivatives 
(Benary, Soenderop, and Benne- 
wiTz), A., i, 674. 

4-Keto-2-p-tolyl-1 :4-dihydropyri]nidine 
(Mitter and Bardhan), T., 2183. 

4-Keto-2 i7-tol7l-l:4‘dihydropyrixnidine- 
5'Carboxylio add, ethyl ester (Mitter 
and Bardhan), T., 2183. 

2- Keto-8-o- tolyltetrahydro-1: 3-oxazine 
(Dox and Yoder), A., i, 484. 

Ketoximes, transformations of (Beck- 
mann, Liesche, and Cokrens), A., i, 
228. 

Kidneys, cholesterol in (Tietz), A., i, 
417. 

glyoeemia and glycosuria in diseases 
of (K 0 .SENBERG), A., i, 1164. 
synthesis of hippuric acid in (Snapper, 
GRtNBAUM, and Neurbro), A., i, 
780. 
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XidneyS) selective action of, on excretion 
ot iDorganic salts (Denis), A.,i, 611, 
action of quinine and atoxyl on lipase 
of (Rona and Haas), A., i, 1268. 
nerve control of, in relation to diuresis 
and secretion of urine (Marshall 
and Crane), A., i, 628. 
residual nitrogen in diseases of (Pri- 
bram and Klein), A., i, 1262. 
human, chemical regularities of 
(Adolph), A., i, 1258. 
microchemical detection of uric acid 
in (Walter), A., i, 1164. 

XinetioB of heterogeneous systems (Yam- 
azaki), a., ii, 63. 

Kinetic reactions (v. Euler and Run* 
berg), a., ii, 647. 

Xolbe reaction, intermediate stages in 
(Schall), a., ii, 120. 

Kr^tocyanine, constitution of (Mills 
and Braunholtz), T., 2804. 

Krypton, spectra of, and velocity of 
electrons in the gas (D^jardin), 
A., ii, 282. 

Rontgen-ray spectrum of (de Broglie 
and Lepapb), A., ii, 618. 
hydrate (db Fororand), A., ii, 239. 

Kynurenic acid, formation of, in the 
liver (Matsuoka and Takemura), 
A., i, 72. 

L. 

Laotalbumin, hydrolysis of (Water- 
man), A., i, 868. 

Lactic acid, f^ormation of, by ferment- 
ation of dextrose (Barthel and v. 
Euler), A., i, 985. 
production of, by microbes (Aubel), 
A., i, 272. 

effect of, on muscular exercise on (Hill 
and Lupton), A., i, 977. 
formation of pyruvic acid from (Smull 
and SuBKOw), A., i, 298. 
excretion of, in urine (Knoop and 
Jost), A., i, 1261. 

calcium salt, fermentation of, by 
bacteria (Lemoigne)^ A., i, 1267. 
action of yeast on (Kayskr), A., i, 
986. 

complex compounds of cupric hydr- 
oxide with (Ware), T., 1816. 
esters, rotatoir dispersion of (Wood, 
Such, and Scarf), T., 600. 

4 : 4'-bisazobenzeneformsmidino ester 
(Passerini), a., i, 64. 
diphenylformamidine and esters 
(Passerini), A., i, 64. 
estimation of, in blood (Macleod and 
Armour), A., ii, 663. 
estimation of, in the stomach (Ege), 
A., it, 266. 


d(-)Laotie acid, methyl ester and 
amide (Freudsnbbbo, Brauns, and 
Siegel), A., i, 216. 

Laotide, hydrolysis of (Ringer and 
Skrabal), a., ii, 805. 

Lactone, C 8 Hi 40 g, from oxidation of 
tetramethyl y-fruotose (Haworth 
and Linnell), T., 299. 

C 4 H 14 O 2 , from silver cycZohexane- 
diacetate and iodine (Windaus, 
Klanhardt, and Revebet), A., i, 
111 . 

Ci 2 H|j| 0 |N, from Isevulic acid and 
pheuylcarbylamine (Passerini), 
A., i, 764. 

^-Lactones, formation of (Bains and 
Thorpe), T., 2742. 

y-Laotonei, spectrochemistry of (v. 
Auwsks and Wissrbach), A., ii, 698. 

Lactose (milk-sugar)^ formation of, in 
the lacteal gland (Hesse), A., i, 
981. 

inversion of, by acids (Bleybb and 
Schmidt), A., ii, 806. 
fission of methyl derivatives of (Sohlu- 
BACH and Moog), A., i, 1068. 
propionic acid formation in ferment- 
ation of (Sherman and Shaw), A., 
i, 985. 

estimation of (Edwards), A., ii, 
346. 

estimation of, volumetrically (FoNTfes 
and Thivolls), A., ii, 264. 
estimation of, in blood and mine 
(Thallinner and Perry), A., ii, 
440. 

estimation of, in mixtures of invert- 
sugar and sucrose (Jsssen-Hansen), 
A., ii, 882. 

Lflsvulio acid, production of, from 
hexoses (Pummerer and Gump), 
A., i, 698. 

action of, witlv carbylamines (Pas- 
SEUINI), A., i, 764. 
action of Grignard reagents on 
(Porter), A., i, 437. 
methyl ester, semicarbazone (Pum- 
merer and Gump), A., i, 698. 

LasYulosans in cereals (Oolin and 
Bblyal), a., i, 1274. 

Laeynlois, preparation of (Harding), 

a., i, 1062. 

cha^ of rotation of, by an eosyme 
(Winter and Smith), A., i. 618. 
ingestion of (Bodanskt), A., i, 988. 
diiwpropylideno ethers (Fbsuden* 
BERG and Doser), A., i, 658. 
estimation of (Luoius), A., ii, 882. 
estimation of, in presence of dextrose 
(Oolin), A., ii, 701. 
estimation of, by means of iodine 
(Cajori), a., ii, 94. 
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Laminaria^ bioohemistry of species of 
(Freukdlkr, Laurent, and M:6 n- 
ACER), A., i, 276. 

Laminaxin, phytioo ohemioal properties 
of (Gkuzswbka), a., i, 656. 

Lanthamun, preparation and properties 
of (Kremsrb and Stsyeks), A.» ii, 
322. 

Lanthanates (Zamboniki and Gar- 
OBBi), A., ii, 766. 

Lanthannin earths (Pbandtl and 
LOsch), a., ii, 868. 

Lappaeonine, and its hydrochloride 
(Weidemann), A., i, 126. 

Lappaeonitine, and its salts (Weiue- 
mann). A., i, 126. 

Laurie acid, potassinm salt, mifip'ation 
data for (McBain and Bowpen), 
T., 2417. 

starch ester (Gault), A., i, 1064. 

Lavender oil (Autran and Fokdanp), 
A., i, 1163. 

Lead, atomio weight of (Honioschmid 
and Btbinheil), A., ii, 764. 

•arc spectrum of(GROTRiAN), A., ii, 672. 
isotopes of (Russell), A., ii, 861. 
separation of (Honioschmid and 
Stkinhbil), a., ii, 764. 
electrical resistance of (Onnes and 
Tuyn), a., ii, 724. 

density of (Eoerton and Lee), A., ii, 
462. 

vapour pressure of (Egerton), A., ii, 
491. 

fractional crystallisation of (Atkin- 
son), A. , ii, 689, 

action of natural waters on (Thresh), 
A., ii, 73. 

assimilation of, by plants (Hevesy), 
A., i, 1160. 

Lead alloys, hardness and density of 
(Goebel), A., ii, 164. 
with antimony (Dean), A., ii, 687 ; 

(Muzaffar), a., ii, 726. 
with bismuth and cadmium, electro- 
chemistry of (Kbemann and Lano- 
bauer), A.,ii, 826* 
with bismuth and tin, crystallography 
of (Bux), A., ii, 419. 
with cadmium and mercury, potential 
of (Kremann, Prammer, and 
Hellt), a., ii, 825. 
with sodium, freezing points of 
(Oalingaert and Bobsch), A., ii, 
687. 

with thallium, electrical conductivity 
of (Guertlbr and Schulze), A., 
ii, 418. 

with tin, potentials of (Muzaffar), 
A., ii, 285. 

dilatation and thermal curves of 
(Lo8ANA)» a., ii, 689. 


Lead salts, action of alkali hydroxidea 
on (Ogata and Kai’un), A., ii, 4S0. 

Lead halides, spectrophotoelectrical 
sensitivity of (Coblentz and 
Eckford), A., ii, 279. 
iodide, equilibrium of, with ammon- 
ium and potassium iodides (Dsma8- 
81BUX), A., ii, 565. 

nitrate, solubility of, in water and in 
mixtures with sodium and potassium 
nitrates (Glasstone and Saun- 
ders), T., 2134. 

oxide, modifications of (Kohl- 
sCHtTTKR and Roesti), a., ii, 164. 
chlorovanadate (Cuttioa, Tarcbi, 
and Alinari), A., ii, 499. 

Lead organic compounds : — 
acetyiide (Durand), A.,i, 1170. 
tri-m-xylyl, preparation of, and its 
action on thallio chloride (God- 
dard), T., 1171. 

Lead estimation 

estimation of (Winkler), A., ii, 
40, 90. 

estimation of, electrolytically (Minot), 
A., ii, 261. 

estimation of, in presence of carbon 
(Kahlbaum), a., ii, 879. 
estimation of, as cyanide (Herz and 
Neukirch), a., ii, 879. 
estimation of, in presence of zinc 
(Muller and Gableb), A., ii, 90. 

Lead electrode. See Electrodes. 

Lead-copper minerals, new, from the 
Mendips (Spencer and Mountain), 
A., ii, 774. 

Lead ores, fusion of, with sodium per- 
oxide (Sternberg), A., ii, 40. 

Leather, estimation of nitrogen in 
(Gernoross and Schaefer), A., ii, 
653. 

Leaves, diurnal variation in the nitrogen 
content of (Chibnall), A., i, 1046. 
separate extraction of vacuole and 
protoplasm from the cells of (Chib- 
nall), A., i, 636. 

Lecithin, effect of cholesterol on the 
consumption of oxygen by (Lange 
and Lawaczbok), A., i, 618. 
brain, fatty acids of (Levene and 
Rolf), A., i, 11. 

Lectures delivered before the Chemical 
Society (Desch), T., 280; (Irvine), 
T., 898 ; (Perkin), T., 1620 ; 

(Moureu), T., 1906 ; (J bans), T., 8898. 

Lecture e»eriment illustrating adsorp- 
tion (Tanner), A., ii, 284. 
to show solubility and indicator 
action (Thatcher), A., ii, 656. 

Legnxninates, alkali, optical properties 
of (Rakuzin and Pekarbkajta), A., 
i, 494. 
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LfgnttinofSB, nntritiTe value of (Berz- 
zXLLEB and Billig), A., i, 977. 

S-Leueauraminylphth alyl-leucauramine 
(Bogekt and Buderman), A., i, S2. 

Leucine, and its alkali salts, optical 
rotation of (Bakuzin), A., i, 645. 

Leuoomalaeliiteneen, derivatives of 
(Jacobs and Heidelberoer), A., i, 
67. 

Leueosin (LUxrs and Lakdauer), A., 
i, 806. 

dZ'Lenojlglyoine, cbloroocetyl deriv- 
ative, and its ethyl ester (Abder- 
HALX>EN and Alker), A., i, 1072. 

dMeucyl-dMeucylglyoine (Abdbr- 
HALDEN and Alker), A., i, 1072. 

Meueyl-d-valine anhydride (Abder- 
HALDEN), A., i, 717. 

Lihrocedrua Bidxtnllii^ essential oil in 
the leaves of (Goudie), A., i, 1023. 

Lichens, orcinol from (BAROELLtNi), 
A., i, 783. 

Lichenaie (Karrer, Joos, and Stavb), 
A., i, 1182. 

Liehenin (Karrer, Joos, and Staub), 
A., i, 1182. 

from Cetraria island ica (Karrer and 
Joos), A., i, 641. 

decom^sition of, by enzymes 
(Prinosheim and Seifert), A., i, 
998. 

Liesegang’s rings (Davies), A., ii, 140, 
141, 836. 

formation of (Sohleussner), A., ii, 
59 ; (Notboom), A-, ii, 396 ; (Hev- 
burn), a., ii, 744. 

light, scattering of, in benzene (Bama- 
nathan). A., ii, 698. 
absorption of (Weigert), A., ii, 8. 
by inorganic salts (Macbeth and 
Maxwell), T., 870. 
by mixtures of substances (Peskov), 
A., ii, 277. 

chemical actions of (Scagliarini and 
Saladini), a., i, 587. 
action of, on metallic electrodes 
(Audubert), A., ii, 827. 
action of, of various colours on photo- 
synthesis (Lubimenko), a., ii, 716. 
polarised, biochemical effects of (Sem- 
MENs), A., ii, 718. 

ultra-violet, effect of, on fluorescence 
of solutions (Cale), A., ii, 204. 
action of, on the reactivity of 
halogens (Rosenmund, Luxat, 
and Tiedemann), A., ii, 717. 
action of, on diketones (Porter, 
Bamsperger, and Steel), A., ii, 
600. 

action of, on alcoholic fermentation 
(SdHNGEN and Ooolhaas), A., i, 
1042. 


Lignic acid, and its copper salts (GrOsb), 
A., 1, 634. 

Lignin (Heusbr and Winsvold), A., i, 
900 ; (Akderzen and Holmbbko), 
A., i, 1067 ; (Karrer and Bod- 
dinq-Wioer), a., i, 1188. 
constitution of (Sohrauth), A., i, 
443. 

structure of (Heuser and Winsvold), 
A., i, 541. 

relation of, to coal (Pictet and 
Gaulis), a., i, 768. 
decomposition of, under pressure 
(Fischer, Schrader, and Treibs), 
A., i, 186, 187 ; (Fischer and 
Schrader), A., i, 186. 
compound of hydrochloric acid and 
(Haoolund), a., i, 1066. 
pine (Klason), A., i, 187 ; (Hao- 
oldnd), a., i, 1000. 
from straw, derivatives of (Paschkb), 
A., i, 658. 

from straw and wood, differences be- 
tween (Beckmann, Liesche, Leh- 
mann, and Lindner), A., i, 999. 
pentosans in (Heuser), A., i, 1188. 

Lirain acids, bacterial deg^ation of 
(Prinosheim and Fuchs), A, i, 
1183. 

Lignin alcohol, and its vanadium salt 
(Grubs), A., i, 641. 
oxidation of ((>RiTBs), A., i, 584. 

Lignite, low temperature tar from 
(^Fromm and Eckard), A., i, 626. 

Lignite tar, chemical composition of 
(Pfafp and Krbutzer), A., i, 
1004. 

constituents of oils of (Avenariub), 
A, i, 459. 

jS-Lignosulphonic acid, i3-naphihylamine 
salt (Klason), A, i, 187. 

Limestone, formation of (Cofisarow), 
T., 794. 

d- and Miimonenes, preparation of (v. 
Braun and Lemke), A., i, 813. 

LimuluSy composition of the cartilage of 
(Mathews), A, i, 1260. 

Linalyl chromate (Wienhaub and 
Treibs), A., i, 898. 

Lindera oUuaildba^ fatty acid from 
(Iwamoto), a., i, 996. 

Linderie acid, and its methyl ester, and 
rfHiydroxy- (Iwamoto), A., i, 996. 

Linkings, double, polarisation of (Lap- 
worth and Robinson), A., ii, 
849. 

Linoleic acid, and its anhydride (Holds 
and Weill), A., i, 996. 
methyl ester, separation of methyl 
oleate and (Andri^.), A., i, 486. 

Linseed oil, ph^osterols of (Anderson 
and Moore), A., i, 1008. 
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Lipitit, origin of, in blood (Hiruma), 
A., i, 1087. 

resolution of polypeptide esters by 
(Abdeehalben and Alksb), A., 
1071. 

of kidneys, action of quinine and 
atoxyl on (Roka and Haas), A., i, 
1268. 

liver, hydrolysis of alkyl esters by 
(Knafpl-Lenz), a,, i, 621. 
hydrolysis of dicarboxylic esters by 
(Hyde and Lewis), A., i, 873. 
pancreatic (Willhtatter, Wald- 
schmidt-Leitz, and Memmek), 
A„ i, 403 ; (Willstattek and 
Waldsohmidt-Lbitz), a., i, 408. 
action of quinine and of atoxyl on 
(Rona and Pavlovi^), A., i, 
403. 

stomach, action of quinine and its 
derivatives on (Rona and Takata), 
A., i, 402. 

estimation of hydrolysis of tributyrin 
by (WiLLSTAiTER and Memmen), 
. A., ii, 704. 

Lipofnsoin (Lubaesch), A., i, 981. 

Lipoids, formation of (Terroine and 
Lobstsik), a., i, 638. 
nutritive value of (Takahashi), A., 
i, 977, 978. 

in blood (Epstein and Lande ; Juno 
and Wolff), A., i, 624. 
in plasma and serum (Juno and 
Wolff), A., i, 604. 
in I elation to supmrenal glands (Bau- 
mann and Holly), A., i, 629. 
estimation of, in blood and tissues 
(Lemeland), a., ii, 347. 

Liquids, molecular weight of, by the 
camphor method (Houben), A., ii, 
735. 

calculation of molecular weights of, 
from critical data (Hekz), A., ii, 
742. 

relation between properties of (Herz), 
A., ii, 293. 

dielectric constants of, at the critical 
temperatuie (Herz), A., ii, 62. 
potential differences at the contact of 
(Baur and Buechi), A., ii, 606. 
specific heat of (Herz), A., ii, 66. 
irregular expansion of ( Moxtemautini 
and Losana), A., ii, 873. 
thermodynamics of vaporisation of 
(Sano), a., ii, 611. 
purity of, from critical solution 
tem|)erature8 (Jones), T., 1374, 
1384. 

determination of density of (Doe- 
mens), A., ii, 740. 
density of, below 0® (Timmermans), 
A., li, 678. 
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Liquids, formula for internal pressure of 
(Karpbn), a., ii, 11. 
adsorption at interfaces of (King), A., 
ii, 881. 

mutual solubility of (Hill), A., ii, 
467 ; (Vbrschapfblt), A.,, ii, 617. 
influence of a third substance on the 
miscibility of two (Bailey), T., 
2679. 

azeotropic mixtures of (Young), A., ii, 
786. 

equations of the distillation of 
(Peters), A., ii, 877. 
distillation of small quantities of 
(Lantar andZscHNER), A., ii, 294. 
theory of the capillary layer of 
(Barker), A., ii, 297. 
dialysis of small volumes of (Wood), 
A., ii, 641. 

spieadiug of (Harkins and Feld- 
man), A., ii, 127. 

rhythmic precipitation on the surface 
of (Janek), a., ii, 896, 620. 
velocity of reaction between gases and 
(Broker), A., ii, 228. 
abnormal, electrostatic theory of 
(Bikbrman), a., ii, 313. 
mixed, refractive index and volume 
contraction of (Counson), A., ii, 
801. 

separation of (E, and R. Ubbain), 
A., ii, 125. 

binary mixed, stability of, on addition 
of water (Perrakis), A , ii, 836. 
organic, freezing points of (Timmer- 
mans), A., ii, 216. 
interfacid tension of, and water 
(Pound), T., 683. 

pure, molecular state of (EoLOSOVSfCi), 
A., ii, 378; (Pavlov), A., fi, 878, 
380. 

saturated, properties of, at the critical 
point (Vkrsohaffblt), A., ii, 638. 
viscous, viscosity and surface tension 
of (Washburn), A., ii, 618. 
filter for (Gutbier and Sauer), 
A., ii, 850. 

volatile hygroscopic, apparatus for 
combustion analysis of (Suqxsmith), 
A., ii, 254. 

separation of suspended colloids from 
(Harx and RozifeRSs), A., ii, 470. 

Liquid phases, forces at the boundary 
between (Bauer), A., ii, 63. 

Lithium, atomic structure of (Heu- 
BERGER), A., ii, 146. 
audits hydride, structure of (Bijvoet), 
A., ii, 867. 

spectra of (McLennan and 
Clark), A., ii, 51. 
spark spectrum of (voN Angbrbb), 
A., ii, 709, 
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Iiithitutty ixcitfttiQU of iT-rftys in (Holts- 
hark), a., ii, 528. 

positive ray analysis of (Dempster), 
A., ii, 805. 

ions, hydration of (BAsoROVsKif), A., 
ii, 288, 582; (Baborovsk^ and 
YELtdBKl, A., ii, 635. 

Lithium amide and imide, heats of 
formation of (Guntz and Benoit), 
A., ii, 788. 

ammonium (Benoit), A., ii, 685. 
chloride, free energy of dilution of 
alcoholic solutions of (Pearce and 
Hast), A., ii, 7. 

halides, space lattices of (Ott), A., ii, 
564. 

hydride, molten, ionising power of 
(OtTNTz), A., ii, 289. 
hydroxide, dissociation constant of 
(Rolthoff), a., ii, 834. 
iodide, crystal structure of (Wyckoff 
and PosKJAK), A., ii, 858. 
platinocyanide, equilibrium of, with 
water and with potassium platino- 
cyanide (Terre Y and Jolly), T., 
2217. 

sulphate, electrolytic precipitation 
with (Kolthoff), A., ii, 88. 
equilibrium in the system, sulphuric 
acid, ammonium sulphate, water, 
and (van Dorp), A., ii, 621. 
hydrogen sulphate (Dunnicliff), T., 
732. 

hydrosulphide (Jones and Thomas), 
T., 3285. 

Lithium, estimation and separation of 
(Willard * and Smith), A., ii, 
182. 

^Lithobilianio aeid, formation of, from 
coprosterol (Windaus andRiEMANN), 
A., i, 567. 

Lithopone (Maas and Rsmpf), A., ii, 
491. 

Liver, chemistry of (Sammartino), A., 
i, 168. 

r61s of, in production of urea and in 
metabolism of amino-acids (Goit- 
sohalk and Nonnenbruch), A., i, 
1255. 

decomposition of arginine in (Felix 
and Tomita), A., i, 729. 
glycogen synthesis in (C. F. and G. T. 

Cori, and Pucker), A., i, 1089. 
of dogs, glycogen in (Gruzewska and 
FaurE-FrAmiet), a., i, 267. 

Liver oils, detection of, with snlphuric 
acid (Harden and Robison), A., ii, 
847. 

a-LongiM:2- diene, and its derivatives 
(SiMONSSN), T., 2659. 

tMLehfifelaldehyde, and its semicarb- 
azone (Simonssn), T., 8655. 


LongifoUtuide* and its Urethane (Simon- 

sen), T., 2656. 

isoLon^olanilide (Simonsen), T., 2657. 

Longifoleae, oxidation of (Simonsen), 
T., 2652. 

n- and iso-Longifelio acids, and their 
salts and esters (Simonsen), T., 2653. 

isoLongifolol, and its derivatives (Si- 
monsen), T., 2655. 

4-Longif-l-ol-2-one, and its acetyl de- 
rivative (Sfmonsen), T., 2661. 

7-a- and -^-Longiforie aoidi, and their 
derivatives (Simonsen), T., 2661. 

Longifqninone. See d-Longihl :2-dione. 

Loroglossigenia (Bkidel and Dslau- 
NSY), A., i, 1218. 

Loroglosiin (Bbidbl and Delauney), 
A., i, 1218. 

from orchids (Delauney), A., i, 1046. 

Lubricating oils. See under Oils. 

Luoiferin, concentration of, for lumin- 
escence (Harvey), A., ii, 598. 

Luminescence, relation between struc- 
ture and (ScHLEEDB and Gantzc- 
kow), a., ii, 714. 

production of, by R5ntgen rays (de 
BEAUJ isu), A., ii, 818. 
in chemical reactions (Lifschitz and 
Kalbeksr), A., ii, 3. 
inorganic (Tiedb and Reinioke), A., 
ii, 240. 

of bacteria, concentration of oxygen 
for (Harvey and Morrison), A., i, 
1267. 

Lungs, nucleic acid of (Sammartino), 
A., i, 414. 

Lupines, germinating, asparagine in 
(PiUTTi), A., i, 885. 

Lycoperdon ge^nmatum (puff-ball), ripen- 
ing of the fruit of (Ivanov), A., i, 
428. 

Lycoperdon piriformCy constituents of 
fruits of (Ivanov), A., i, 785. 

Lymph glands, proteolytic enzymes of 
(Hedin), a., i, 507. 

Lyotropic action in the solution of col- 
loids (Peskov), A., ii, 225. 

Lysin, bacteriophage reaction of (Meult, 
Dobrb, and Berger), A., i, 1158. 
influeuce of, on the hydrolysis of 
starch (Sherman and Caldwell), 
A., i, 262. 

Lysocephalins (Levene and Rolf), A., 
i, 650. 

Lysclecithini (Levene and Rolf), A., 
i, 650. 

M. 

Magenta-sulphurous aoid, bromine re- 
action of (SoHBNiNG and Sobaaff), 
A., i, 860. 
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Magneiinm, tpark speotrum of, and tho 
arc spectrum of sodium iFues), A., 
ii, 358. 

specific volume of (Sauskwald), A., 
ii, 172. 

equilibrium in the system, aluminium, 
silicon, zinc, and (Sander and 
Meissner), A., ii, 641. 
rate of solution of, in acids (Centner* 
szwer), a., ii, 627. 
reaction between j9*dibromobeDzene 
and (Pink), T., 8418. 

Xagnesinm alloys with aluminium 
(PoRTEYiN and Chevenard), a., ii, 
166. 

with mercury, electromotive behaviour 
of (Smits), a., ii, 728. 

Magnesium bases (magnesium ammincs), 
salts of (Spaou and Kipan), A., it, 72. 

Magnesium compounds, effect of, in 
soils (MacIntyre, Suaw, and 
Young ; MacIntyre and Young), 
A,, i, 1168. 

Magnesium salts, reaction of hydrogen 
* on solutions of (Ipatikv and 
Starynkevithch), a., ii, 639. 
meialMiltsin of. See Metabolism. 

Magnesium carbonate and chloride, 
double salt of (Nishimora), A., 
ii, 689. 

trihydratc. See Nesquehonite. 
chloride, solidification of the system, 
barium chloride, potassium chlor- 
ide, and (Matignon and Valen- 
tin), A., ii, 417. 

equilibria in the system, calcium 
chloride, potassium chloride, 
water, and (Lee and Eoerton), 
T., 706. 

solidification of potassium chloride, 
barium chloride, and (Valentin), 
A., ii, 73. 

oxide, crystal structure of (Davey 
and Hoffman), A., ii, 27. 
sulphate, solubility of potassium sul- 
phate and (Levi), A., ii. 758. 
sul|)hide, structure of (Holoeusson), 
A., ii, 321. 

Aquopentamminemagnesium chloiide 
(Spacu and Ripan), A., ii, 72. 
Diaquodiamminemagnesium sulphate 
(Spacu and Ripan), A., ii, 72. 
HexamminemajnieBium bromide 
(Spacu and Ripan), A., ii, 72. 
Tetra-aquodiamminemaraesium 
siiljihate (Spacu and Ripan), A., 
ii, 72. 

Triaquotriamminemagnesium sulphate 
(Spacu and Ripan), A., ii, 72. 

Manesium organic compounds, thermo- 
cnemistry of (Lifschitz and Kal- 
bebee), a., ii, 3. 


Magnesium organic ooaponndi, action 

of, on cyanohydrins (Asahika and 
Tbrabaka), a., i, 1023. 
reactions of, with esters (Stadnikov), 
A., i, 462, 468. 

action of, on ethylgljcerol epibromo- 
hydriu (Delaby), A., i, 531. 
action of ethyl sulphate with (Oilman 
and Hoyle), A., i, 26. 
interaction of halogen alkyl sulphon- 
ates and (Gilman and Bearer), 
A., i, 458. 

action of, on nitriles (Babrts), A., i, 
191; (Bhuylants), A., i, 810; (de 
BoosEuit), A., i, 811 ; (Bruylants 
and Gevabrt), A., i, 1188. 
action of, on sulnhuryl chloride 
(Chekbuliez and Sohnauder), 
A., i, 435. 

alkyl and aryl halides, luminescence 
of (Dufford, Calvert, and Night- 
ingale), A., ii, 714. 
alkylozides, mixed, condensations of 
(Gkignard and Dubikn), A., i, 
896. 

p-broinophenyl bromide, fluorescence 
of solutions of (Evans and D up- 
ford), A., ii, 204. 

cellulosyl bromide (Costa), A., i, 
186. 

cuinyl chloiide (Bert), A., i, 969. 
diaquodiethyleuediamine iodide 
(Spacu), A., i, 96. 

ethyl bromide, action of, on amino- 
phenols (Puxeudu), a., i, 555. 
ethyl iodide, preparation of (Gilman 
and Meyers), A., i, 193. 
hevammine thiocyanate (Spacu), A., 
i, 96. 

hexapyriJino thiocyanate (Spaou), A., 
i, 96. 

2-rriethyl indolyl bromide, action of 
iodoform on (Oddo and Toonac- 
OHiNi), A., i, 715. 

phenyl bromide, action of, on nitriles 
(Bary), a., i, 226. 

pyrryl halides, syntheses by means of 
(Oddo and Tognacohini), A., i, 
709. 

tetrapyridine salts (Spacu), A., i, 96. 
triethyleuediamine salts (Spacu), A., 
i, 96. 

Magnesium estimation and separ- 
ation;— 

estimation of (WillstAttbe and 
WALDsoHMiDr-LsiTz), A., ii, 258. 
estimation of, colorimetrically (Ham- 
mett and Adams), A., ii, 88; 
(Gri^goirb and Sola), A., ii, 
840. 

estimation of, eleotrometricallj 
(Kolthoff), a., ii, 183. 
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MagAMiiitt •itinuttion and lapar- 
ation:-* 

estimation of, microcliomically 
(Gadient)» a., ii, 790. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Bulli 
and Fernakdbs), A., ii, 508. 
estimation of, in aluminium alloys 
^Withby), a., ii, 88. 
estimation of, in carbonate rocks, yolu- 
metrically (Brandbnberg and 
Avakian), A., ii, 258. 
estimation of, in human blood (Mir- 
KIN and Drubrin), A., ii, 507. 
estimation of, in plasma (Hirth), A., 
ii, 698. 

estimation of, in sea- water (DenigIcs), 
A., 11, 183* 

separation of, from the alkali metals 
(Hemming), A., ii, 878. 

Xagnesinm electrodes. See Electrodes. 

Kas^eiylamine, and its compounds with 
pyridine and nitrobenzene and pyri* 
dine (OoDO and Caldera uo), A., i, 
448. 

Kagnetie valenoy. See Valency. 

ICagnetie double refraction, dispersion 
accompanying (Szivessy), A., li, 707. 

Xagneto-ohemical effect (Schtschu- 
KAREV), A., ii, 235. 

Magnetons, behaviour of, in a magnetic 
held (Laurie), A., ii, 400. 

Magneton number, calculation of 
(Smith), A., ii, 122. 
spectroscopic (Sommerfeld), A., ii, 
734. 

Maise, distribution of pentosans in 
(VERHULsir, pBTEitsoN, and Fred), 
A., 1, 638. 

constituents of pollen of (Anderson), 
A., i, 885. 

brown-husked, isoquercitrin from 
(Sando and Bartlett), A., i, 
172. 

Maiie cobs, preparation of xylose from 
(Ling and Nanji), T., 620. 

Maise oil, phytosterols of (Anderson 
and Moore), A. , i, 1008. 

Maise spores, adsorption of metallic 
salts by (Piohler and Wober), A., i, 
172. 

Malachite-green, derivatives and salts 
of (Jacobs and Heidelberger), A., i, 
67. 

Malaoon, hafnium in (Goldschmidt and 
Thomassen), a., ii, 174. 

Malaria, iron in the pigment of (Mayer), 
a., i, 981. 

Malato^pentamminecobaltic molate 
nitrate and nitrate (Duff), T., 567, 
570. 

Maleatodipentamminecobaltic nitrate 
(Duff), T., 567. 


Maleatopentamminecobaltic nitrafc 
(Duff), T., 567. 

Maleic acid, physical properties of 
(Weiss and Downs), A., i, 534. 
hydrogenation of (Conant and 
Cutter), A., i, 11. 

use of, in volumetric analysis (Lanob 
and Kline), A., ii, 180. 

Maleic acid, dihydroxy- (Bobseken and 
DE VooGD), A., i, 896. 

Maleinaldehydio acid, p-nitrophenyl- 
hydrazone (v. Auwees and Wisse- 
BACH), A., i, 297. 

Malic acid, physical properties of 
(Weiss and Downs), A., i, 

534. 

effect of molybdates on the rotatory 
power of (Darmois), A., i, 299. 
action of uranyl acetate on (Kopat- 
schek), a., i, 745. 

in plants (Franzbn and Ketssner), 
A., i, 427. 

chromium salt(BARLOT and Panait- 
opol), a., i, 534. 

complex compounds of cupric hydr- 
oxide with (Wark), T., 1826. 
uranyl salt, rotation of (Darmois), 
A., i, 751. 

esters, action of molybdic acid on the 
rotatory power of (Darmois), A., i, 

535. 

use of, in volumetric analysis (Lange 
and Kline), A., ii, 180. 
estimation of, polarimetrically (Auer- 
bach and Kruger), A., ii, 884. 

d-Malio acid, preparation of, from 
malonic acid (McKenzie and Plen- 
derleitii), T., 1090. 

r-Malie acid, resolution of (McKenzie, 
Plenderleith, and Walker), T., 
2879. 

decomposition of (Darmois and 
PkRiN), A., i, 300. 

Malol, and its sodium salt, and acetyl 
derivatives (Sando), A., i, 991. 

Malonamide, t&oiiitroso- (Ushbrwood 
and Whitkley), T. , 1069. 

Maloxiatodinitro-cij»-diammineoobaltic 
hydroxide, barium salt (Thomas), 
T., 619. 

Malonatodipentamminecobaltio nitrate 
(Duff), T., 666. 

Malonatopentamminecobaltio malonate 
nitrate (Duff), T., 670. 

Malondimethylanilide, eliloro-, chloro- 
nitro-, ana nitro- (Usherwood and 
Whitelky), T., 1078. 

Malonic acid, conversion of, into d- 
malic acid (McKenzie and Plender- 
lhith), T., 1090. 

glucinum salts, structure of (Meter 
and Mantel), A., i, 11. 
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Xalonie acid, sodiam deriratiye, ethyl 
ester, interaction of o^-dichloroethyl 
ether and ( Binary and Sohinkopf), 
A., i, 179. 

ethyl ester, action of carbamazide on 
(CuRTius), A., i, 860. 

Xalonio acids, alkylated, condensation 
of aryldiazonium salts with (Walker), 
T., 2776. 

Xalonio anhydrides, preparation of 
ketens from (Staudinoer, Schltt- 
BAOH, and SoHNEiUER), A., i, 467. 

Xalono*i7-ethozyanilio acid, and its ethyl 
ester (Aktisn Gesellsohaft fur 
Anilin-Fabrikation), a., i, 996. 

Xalt extract, hydrolysis of maltose by 
(Maquknne), a., i, 442. 

Xaltase in germinated and ungerminated 
barley (Lino and Nanji), A., i, 1162. 

Xaltosan, and its hexa-acetyl derivative 
(Pictet and Marfort), A., i, 303. 

Xaltosc, preparation of (Hardino), 
A., i, 899. 

influence of dextrine on crystallisation 
, of (de Hoop and van Tussen- 
broek), a., i, 803. 
hydrolysis of, by malt extract 
(Ma<juennk), a., i, 442. 
octa-acetyl derivative, action of 
phosphorus pentachloride on (Briol 
and Mistele), A., i, 442. 
detection and identification of 
(Castellani and Taylor), A., ii, j 
266. 

estimation of (Josefhson), A., ii, 
662. 

estimation of, by means of iodine 
(Cajoki), a., ii, 94. 

wt^Xaltose, preparation of (Lino and 
Nanji), T., 2681. 

Xaltosyl chloride (Pictet and Mar- 
fort), A., i, 303. 

Xandelio acid, configuration of 
(Fkeudbnberg, Brauns, and 
SlEQEL), A., i, 216. 
benzyl ester, pharmacology and 
toxicology of (Macht), A., i, 1012. 
diphenylformomidine acid ester (Pas- 
sERiNi), A., i, 64. 

Xandelic acid, m-amino-, cinchonine 
salt (Porter and IiirigI, A., i, 
1027. 

Xanganesc, spectrum of (CatalAn), 
A., ii, 709 ; (Monk), A., ii, 806. 
arc 8i)ectrum of (Catalan), A., ii, 
104. 

line spectrum of (Sommerfrld), A., 
ii, 366. 

Zeeman effect in the spectra of 
(Back), A., ii, 618. 
electrolytic, properties of (Campbell), 
T., 2828. 


Xanganese, anodic behaviour of, insoln* 
tions of alkali hydroxides (Grubs 
and Metzger), A., ii, 118. 
in hair (MoCrae), A., i, 415. 

Xanganese alloys with iron and carbon 
acid, decomposition of (Schsnck, 
Giesen, and Walter), A., ii, 767. 

Xanganese compounds in seeds (Mo- 
Hargue), a., i, 635. 
in soils (Wester), A., i, 640. 

Xanganese salts, effect of, on plant 
growth (McHargue ; Bippsl), A. , i, 
1160. 

Xanganese chloride, equilibrium of 
ammonium chloride, water, and 
(Rivett and Clendinnbn), T., 
1634. 

^«rchloride, anodic formation of 
(Campbell), T., 892. 
dioxide, properties of (Wyokoff), 
A., li, 248. 

adsorption of ions b^ (Chatterji 
and Dhar), A., ii, 615. 
adsorption of salts by (Geloso), 
A., ii, 641. 

catalytic efficiency of (Almquist 
and Bray), A., ii, 840. 
precipitation of, by bromine, in 
presence of ammonium salts 
(Simpson), A., ii, 684. 
spontaneous decomposition of mix* 
turos of potassium chloiiite and 
(Brown, Burrows, and Mc- 
Laughlin), A., ii, 661. 
sulphates, equilibria of (Grube and 
Uaberich), a., ii, 138. 

Manganous chloride dihydrate, 
equilibrium of ammonium chloride 
and (Clendinnsn and Riveti), 
T., 1344. 

Xanganates, mechanism of the re- 
duction of (tloLLUTA), A., ii, 774. 
Permanganates (Oebspi and Moles), 
A., i, 161, 666; (Moles and 
Crespi), a., ii, 642. 
mechanism of reduction of (Hol- 
luta), a., ii, 744, 864. 
titration of, with sodium arsenite 
(Hall and Carlson), A., ii, 
658. 

Manganese organic compounds, tervalent 
(Meyer and Schramm), A., i, 12. 
acetylido (Durand), A., i, 1170. 
dinquodibenzylamine ammonium sul- 
phate (Spacu and Ripan), A., i, 
833. 

Manganese detection, estimation, and 
separation 

detection of (Dyrmont ; Vali- 
ABCHKO), A., ii, 841. 
estimation of, electrometically (MAll- 
SR and Wahle), A., ii, 881. 
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estimation of, voluraetrically (Mathe- 
VET), A., ii, 436. 

estimation of, in iron (£der and 
£dsr), a., ii, 92. 

estimation of, in steel (Hall and 
Carlson), A., i, 658. 
estimation of, colorime tricall y, in 
carbon steel (Forestikb),, A., ii, 
582. 

estimation of, as sulphate (Hille> 
brand), a., ii, 791. 
separation of, from chromium (Ta- 
vbrnb), a., ii, 435. 
separation of, from iron (Solaja), A., 
ii, 583. 

Xangin, from Indian yellow, and its 
lead salt and derivatives (Wjechow- 
SKi), A., i, 591. 

Kannan, from vegetable ivory, and its 
derivatives (Patterson), T., 1139. 
tiiacetate (Pkinosheim and Seifert), 
A., i, 78. 

Mannitan dioleate (Gilchrist), A., i, 
297. 

Mannitol, solubility of, in mixtures of 
alcohol and water (Creighton and 
Klaudbr), a., i, 646. 
cyclic derivatives of (van Romburgh 
and VAN PER Burg), A., i, 85. 
te^rachlorohydrin sulphate (Hblfe- 
BicH, LCvva, Kippe, and Riedel), 
A., i, 664. 

Mannose, from white spruce cellulose 
(Sh£rra|id and Blanco), A.,i, 441. 
diisopropylidene ether (Freudknbekg 
and Hixon), A., i, 1179. 

d-Mannose-o-hydroxymethylbenzhydr- 
azide (Trppema), A., i, 257. 

a-ti-Mannosidase, reversibility of action 
of (HErissey), a., i, 497. 

a-cf-Mannoside, biochemical synthesis of 
(HErissby), a., i, 183. 

Mlannnronolaotone, semicaibazone of 
(Kiliani), a., i, 1060. 

Manometer, o})tical lever (Cakveu)> A., 
ii, 148. 

quartz fibre (Coolidob), A., ii, 612. 

Manures, effect of,^oa carbon dioxide in 
soils (Lundbgardh), A., i, 284. 
artificial, effect of, on chlorophyll 
formation (Wlodek), A., i, 1160, 
1161. 

estimation of phosphates in 
(Robertson and Dickinson), 
A., ii, 252. 

Marble, synthetic and metamorpliic 
(Copisarow), T., 785. 

jCargosopicrin, and its acetyl derivative 
(Watson, Chatterjbb, and Mukkk- 
JES), A., i, 1163. 


Mass aetion, law of, and ionic equUibiiA 
(bRdNSTED and Pedersen), A., 
ii. 61. 

ill relation to statistical equilibrium 
(Bodkbush), a., ii, 620. 

Meat, efiect of codeine on digestion of 
(ZiJNZ and Dslcorde), A., i, 412* 
Meconio acid, in Indian opium (Annett 
and Bose), A., i, 358. 

Melaleuca acumindta, essential oil from 
(Smith), A., i, 350. 

Melaleuca Dcanei and ericifolia^ essen- 
tial oils from (Baker and Smith), A., 
i, 350. 

Melampyrumf aucubin and dulcitol in 
species of (Braeokk), A., i, 280. 
Melamine, formation of (Davis and 
Underwood), A., i, 28. 

Melanin, formation of (Hibai), A., i, 
423. 

preparation of, from benzene (Adler), 
A., i, 591. 

pathological, phosphorus content of 
(Salkowski), a., i, 980. 

Melanins, preparation of, containing 
nitrogen (Adler), A., i, 1218. 
from adrenaline (Saccardi), A., i, 
126. 

from pyrrole derivatives (Saooabdi), 
A., i, 185. 

Melezitose, preparation of (Harding), 
A., i, 898. 

^Melibiose, preparation of (Harding), 
'^A., i, 1181. 

Melting point, relation between boiling 
point, critical temperature, and 
(Aubel), a., ii, 125. 
iufiuence of surface tension on (Rie), 
A., ii, 459. 

of difficultly fusible metals (Pirani 
and Alterthum), A., ii, 126. 
Melting point determination, heating 
curve and quenching methods of 
(Morey), A., li, 677. 
apparatus for (Bell), A., ii, 876. 
Membrane potential. See Potential. 
Membranes, Donnan equilibrium at 
(Hill), A., ii, 221. 
collodion, osmosis through (Prbuek 
and Rodbr), A., ii. 220 ; (Bar- 
tell and Carpenter), A., ii, 
221, 298, 384. 

diffusion of acids through (Lobb), 
A., ii, 15. 

for liquid junctions (Fales and 
Stammelman), a., ii, 455. 
thin, passage of the electric current 
through (Lillie and Pond), A., iif 
829. 

Memorial Lecture, van dor Waale 
(Jeans), T., 8898. 

Mendel5evite(VERNAD8Ki), A.» ii, 330. 
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Itanlukdea oil, nntaturatod fatty acidi 
of (Brown and Beal), A., i, 647. 

Xontal wcnrk, effect of, on blood and 
respiratory exchange (Knipping), A., 
i, 502. 

p-Menthadienone, ^nbromo- (Jost and 
Riohtbr), a., i, 209. 

Menthol, action of light on acetone and 
(ScAGLiARiNi and Saladini), a., i, 
587. 

1- Menthol, preparation of (Rheikische 
Kampfek-Fabhik), a., i, 808. 

Z-Menthone in pine oil (Gill), A., i, 
1104. 

dicarboxylic esters, preparation and 
rotation of (Hall), T., 105. 

isoMenthene, semicarbasones (Hughes- 
DON, Smith, and Read), T., 2920. 

Menthones, storeoiaomeric (Hughesdon, 
Smith, and Read), A., i, 845. 

Menthonehydrasone (Maihlk), A., i, 
199. 

Menthoneindole (Kuroda), A., i, 603. 

Z-Menthylamine hydroferrocyanide 
a:)uMMiNo), T., 2457. 

a-Menthylglyouronio acid, and its salts 
(Bergmann and Wolff), A., i, 649. 

Mereaptans, action of sulphur mono- 
chloride on (Chakravakti), T., 964. 

2- Mercapto-4(5)*niethyl-6(4]-allylgly- 
ozaline (Sarasin), A., i, 712. 

Mercapturio acid, synthesis of, in the 
body (Hele), a., i, 1156. 

Mermrialis perenms, maltose in (GlL- 
lot), a., i, 1163. 

Mercury, atomic weight of, and of its 
isotopes (Honioschmid, Biroken- 
bach, and Stbinheil ; Honio- 
ROHMiD and Birckenbacii), a., ii, 
498. 

atomic refraction of (Tiffeneau and 
SoMMAiRE), A., ii, 349. 
spectmm of (DitjARDiN), A., ii, 47. 
band spectra of (N ago aka). A., ii, 
274. 

effect of metallic coatings on the 
spectrum of (Janicki and Lau), 
A., ii, 669. 

isotopes of (Mulliken), A., ii, 31, 
637 ; (Harkins and Madorsky), 
A., ii, 166, 322. 

luminescence and ionisation of the 
vapour of (Pavlov), A., ii, 603. 
ionisation of the vapour of, in pre- 
sence of argon (DitJARDiN), A., ii, 
112 . 

low voltage arc in the vapour of (Yao), 
A., ii, 861. 

free path of electrons in the vapour of 
(Minkowski), A., ii, 821. 
heat of vaporisation of (Fogler and 
Rodebush) A. ii, 738« 


Mercury, freezing point of (Ksteb, 
Townshend, and Young), A., ii, 
376. 

surface tension of, in contact with 
oxygen (Palacios and Lasala), 
A., ii, 166 ; (Batueoas), A., ii, 
639. 

crystal structure of (McKeshan and 
CiOFFi), A., ii, 864. 
colloidal, preparation of (v. Wei- 
marn), a., ii, 636. 

wetting of glass by (Schumacher), 
A., ii, 883. 

apparatus for purification of (Dixon 
and McKee), T., 895. 
catalytic, in sulphonation of anthra- 
quinone (Clough), A., i, 46. 

Mercury alloys (amed^'ins), use of, in 
volumetric analysis (Kano), A., ii, 
699, 700. 

with alkali metals, preparation of 
(Giesy and Withrow), A., ii, 
70. 

relative intensity of spectra of 
(Newman), A., ii, 46. 
with cadmium and lead, potential of 
(Kremann, PRAMMER,and Helly), 
A., ii, 825. 

with cadmium and tin, potential of 
(Kremann, Prammer, and Helly), 
A., li, 825. 

Mercury compounds, phototropic (Dey), 
A., ii, 639. 

Mercury salts, reaction of hydrogen on 
solutions of (Ii’atiev and Staryn- 
KEViTScn), A., ii, 639. 

Mercury chloiites (Levi), A., ii, 
421. 

lialides, additive compounds of a- 
unsaturated ketones and (Vorlan 
DRR and Eichwald), A., i, 684. 
Mercuric salts, action of, on bromates 
(Smith), A., ii, 573. 
bromide and chloride, equilibria of 
thallium nitrate with (Bergman, 
Henke, and Isaikin), A., ii, 
764. 

chloride, association of (Rourion 
and Bouyer)) A., ii, 568. 
influence of hydrogen ion con- 
centration on the antiseptic 
action of (Joachimoolu), A., i, 
424. 

titration of, iodometrlcally 
(Kolthoff), a., ii, 91. 
iodide, dynamic allotropy of 
(Damiens), A., ii, 864. 
miscibility of, with alkali and 
thallium nitrates (Bergman), 
A., ii, 568. 

fusion of silver nitrate and (Berg- 
man), A., ii, 686. 
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Xereury 

Xerourio oxide, action of anlphnr 
monochloiide with (Oddo and 
Qiaohkry), a., ii, 322. 
phosphide (Brukl), A., ii, 75. 
XtrourouB bromide, reaction of 
ammonium hydroxide with 
(Deuce), A., ii, 421. 
phosphide (Brukl), A., ii, 76. 

Xeroury organic eompoands (Sneed and 
Maynard ; Hofmann and Lbs- 
OHBWSKi), A., i, 194 ; (Whitmore 
aud Middleton ; Mills and 
Adams), A., i. 970. 
estimation of carbon and hydrogen in 
(Falkov and Raiziss), A., ii, 836. 
dialkyls, preparation of, and their 
halides (Marvel and Calvary), 
A., i, 449. 

dibenzyl (OARcfA Ban us), A., i, 265. 
diethyl-6:5-dithienylene-2:2'-dimer- 
curichlorlde (Steinkopf, Bielen- 
rerg, and Auges tad- Jensen), 
A., i, 126. 

dimethyl, preparation of (Maynard 
and Howard), T., 960. 
dipropyl, preparation of, and its action 
on thallic chloride (Goddard), T., 
1168. 

di-n- and -fso-propyls (Goret), A., i, 
312. 

6:5'-dithienylene-2;2'-diraerciiri- 
chloride (Steinkopf, Bielenbero, 
and Augestad-Jknskn), A., i, 126. 
di-p-tolyl, reaction of, with sulphonyl 
halides ( WnmioRR and Thurman), 
A., i, 50l. 

mercaptides (Sachs, Antoine, and 
Schlesinger), a., i, 1248. 
with phenyl halides (Hanke), A., i, 
726. 

n- and iso-propyls, and their salts, and 
the hydroxide of the latter (Goret), 
A., i, 312. 

with fialioylaldehydes (Whitmore 
and Middleton), A., i, 726. 
with thiophon (Steinkopf, Bielen- 
BERG, and Augestad-Jensen), A., 
i, 125. 

p-tolyl chloride (Whitmore, Hamil- 
ton, and Thurman), A., i, 501. 
Xerenrio chloride, double salts of 
amine chloroplatinites and 
(Stromholm), a., i, 668. 
hexamethylenetetramine salts 
(Douris and Beytout), A.,i, 188. 
l:l-XeroiiridiiiiethylenebiB<4-niethyl- 
l:2-dihydrobensfurAn (Mills and 
Adams), A., i, 971. 
XoreTiriinethyl-4-carboxyvinylen6- 
l:2-diliydrobonxfiiraii, 1-chloro- 
(Mills and Adams), A., i, 971. 


Xeroury organio oompon&di:— 
Xero!iri]notbyl-l:2*dibydroboiiifiira]i, 
salts of, and 4:l-dibromo-, 4-bromo- 
l-chloro-, 4-bromo-l-iodo, 1-cyano-, 
and 1-hydroxy- (Mills and 
Adams), A., i, 971. 
X6rouri]netbyl-i:2-dibydrob6iii • 
furanoarboxylio acids, 1-chloro- 
(Mills and Adams), A., i, 971. 
XeroiirimetbylnietbyM:2-dibydro - 
bensfnrans, salts of, and bromo-, 
cliloro-, cyano-, hydroxy-, andiodo- 
(Mills and Adams), A., i, 071* 
Xeronri -5-nitro8alic];[lalaniline, 3- 
hydroxy-, anhydride (Whitmore 
and Middleton), A., i, 726. 
Xerourisalioylalaniline, 3-ohloro-, 
and 5-nitro-3-chloro- (Whitmore 
and Middleton), A., i, 726. 
Xercurisalioylaldehydc, mono- and 
£i/-chloro-, and 6-nitro-3-chloro- 
( Whitmore and Middleton), A., 
i, 726. 

Mercury detection, estimation, and 
separation : — 

detection and estimation of, in gauze 
dressings (Barral), A., ii, 657. 
estimation of (VotoCek and KASPii- 
rek), a., ii, 184. 

estimation of, electrolytically (de 
MEBtls), A., ii, 42. 
separation of, from zinc (Artmann 
and Hartmann), A., ii, 89. 

Mercury electrode. See Electrode. 

Merotropy (Lowry), T., 828. 

Xesitol, oxidation of (Goldschmidt 
and Bernard), A., i, 1096. 

Mesityl oxide, preparation of (Locquin), 
A., i, 440. 

conversion of, into /SJ-dimethyl- 
pentane- 378 -triol (Pastureau 
and Bernard), A., i, 891. 
semioxamazone, and its sodium deriv- 
ative (Wilson and Pickering), 
T., 896. 

preparation of homologues of 
(Gheorgiu), a., i, 538. 

Xesityleneaaoaoetoaoetanilide, nitro- 
(Moroan and Davies), T., 232. 

Xesityleneaso-iB-napbtbol, amino-, 
nitro-, and nitroamino- (Morgan and 
Davies), T., 282. 

XeBitylenebisozoroioroinol, 6-uitro- 
(Morgan and Davies), T., 234. 

Xesitylenebisdiaioninm salts, and 
amino- (Morgan and Davies), T., 233. 

Xeiitylenediaionium salts, nitroamino-, 
and nitro- (Morgan and Davies), T., 
231. 

/S-Xesityloxidoxallo acid, ethyl ester, 
derivatives of (Borsohe and Thiels), 
A,, i, 1220. 
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/3-MetitylozidoxftUe aeid, methyl ester, 
spectrochemistry and constitution of 
(v. Auwsiisand Dieckmann), A., i, 
895. 

Xesobilirnbin, hydrochloride and di- 
methyl ester of (Fischer and Nie- 
mann), A., i, 718. 

Xesomorphie state (Friedel), A., ii, 228. 

Mesotartratodipentammineoobaltie 
nitrate (Duff), T., 566. 

Mesotartratopentammineeobaltlo nitrate 
(Duff), T., 669. 

Mesozamide, oxime of. See Malon- 
amide, ^onitroso-. 

Mesoxdimethylanilide (Usherwood and 
Whitkley), T., 1080. 

Mesozophenine (Sghlenk and Blum), 
A., i, 1235. 

Metabolism, infinence of henzene on 
(UNDERHiLLand Harris), A., i, 733. 
and protein content (Terroinr, 
Feuerbach, and Brenckmann), 
A., i, 413. 

influence of purine bases on (Under- 
‘ hill and Farrkll), A., i, 413. 
influence of pyramidoneon (Gessler), 
A., i, 976. 

action *of thyroxin and of potassium 
iodide on (Hildebkandt), A., i, 606. 
acid-base, of infants (Gamble, Ross, 
andTisDALL; Gamble and Ross), 
A., i, 1038. 

of alkaline earth metals in relation to 
acidosis (Floris), A., i, 876, 
of amino-acids, role of the liver in 
(Gottschalk and Nonnenbrucii), 
A., i, 1255. 

calcium, effect of diet on (Bo<jert 
and Kirkpatrick ; Booert and 
Trail), A., i, 166. 
regulation of, by the thyroid 
(Parhon), a., i, 973. 
calcium and magnesium, relation 
between (Booert and MoKrrnucK), 
A., i, 165. 

calcium and phosphoric acid, of the 
horse (Scheunkrt, ScHAn'KE, and 
Weise), a., i, 975, 976. 
calcium and phosphorus (Telfrr), 
A., i, 418 ; (Sjollema), A., i, 1254. 
carbohydrate (Foster), A., i, 503. 
effect of phosphates on (Elias and 
Low ; Elias, Popescu-Inotesti, 
and Radoslav), A., i, 976. 
in avitaminosis (Collazo), A., i, 
606 ; (Rubino and Collazo), 
A.,i, 1153. 

rOle of the pancreas in (Eooa), A., 
i, 1254. 

influence of pancreatic extracts on 
(Murlin, Clough, Gibbs, and 
Stokes), A., i, 878. 


Xetaboliim, intermediary carbohydrate 
(Shaffer), A., i, 1264. 
creatine (Benedict and Ostbrberg), 
A., i, 877. 

fat, in avitaminosis (Asada), A., i, 
1262. 

gaseous, effect of proteins on (Leim- 
dorfer), a., i, 420. 
glycogen, in avitaminosis (Collazo), 
a., i, 506. 

inorganic (Bogert and McKittrick), 
A., i, 165 ; (Booert and Kirk- 
patrick ; Booert and Trail), 
A., i, 166 ; (Gross), A., i, 788 ; 
(Sjollema), A., i, 1254. 
in diabetes (Meyrr-Bisch and 
Tiiyssen), a., i, 417. 
nitrogen, influence of benzyl benzoate 
on (Pack and Underhill), A., 
i, 413. 

effect of indole and scatole on 
(Underhill and Kapsinow), A., 
i, 165. 

in heart and kidney diseases (Pri- 
bram and Klein), A., i, 1262. 
of bacteria (de Bord), A., i, 734. 
in plants (Prianisohnikov), A., i, 
425. 

nuclein (Jackson), A., i, 125.5. 
phosphorus (Sjollema), A., i, 1254. 
of tlie nervous system (Heoker 
and Winterstein), A., i, 978 ; 
(Hecker), A., i, 1039. 
protein and gaseous, influence of cell 
salts on (Asada), A., i, 1152. 
intermediary protein (Gottschalk 
and Nonnenbruch), A., i, 1256. 
pyrimidine (Wilson), A.,i, 878. 
uiic acid (Lewis and Corley), A., i, 
626. 

Metals, absorption spectra of the 
vapours of (Grotrian;, A., ii, 
710 . 

arc spectra of (Procopiu), A., ii, 199 ; 

(Perrbtte), a., ii, 801. 
excitation of Bontgen rays from 
(Horton, Andrewes, and Davies), 
A., ii, 817. 

and their alloys and comjMunds, 
Routgen-my analvsis of (Becker 
and Kbekt), A., ii, 519. 
cathodic polarisation of (Tammann 
and Wibdebholt), A., ii, 8. 
passivity of (Schmidt), A., ii, 782. 
oligodynamy of (Schumacher), A., i, 
424. 

electro-deposited, crystalline form of 
(Blum and Rawdon), A. ii, 
732. 

anodic behaviour of, in non-aqueous 
solutions (Sboroi and Cappon), A., 
ii, 213. 
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Mftali) thermal oonduotivity of 
(Brown), A., ii, 830. 
difficultly foeiblo, melting point of 
(PiRANi and AltertUum), A., ii, 
126. 

density of, and their alloys, at high 
temperatures (Bobhehakn and 
Si ebb), a., ii, 160 ; (Sauer wald), 
A., ii, 172. 

cementation of (Weiss), A., ii, 678, 
862. 

adsorption on surfaces of (v. Euler 
andRuDBERO), A., ii, 18. 
diffusion in, in the solid state (Siro- 
vicH and Oaetookti), A., ii, 30. 
valency and crystal structure of 
(Pauoa), a., ii, 16. 
crystalline, structure of (Owen and 
Preston), A., ii, 223. 
recmtallisation of (Tammann and 
Mansuri), a., ii, 300. 
colloidal. See Colloidal metals, 
effect of various poisons on the rate 
of solution of, in acids (SiE verts 
and Lueo), A., ii, 306. 
catalysis with (Foresti ; Sandox- 
NiNi), A., ii, 747. 

and their oxides, equilibria of carbon 
with (Nischk), a., ii, 762. 
velocity of reaction of oxygen, nitric 
oxide, and nitrous oxide on 
(Schroder and Tammann), A., ii, 
838. 

action of gases on, with production 
of coloured films (Tammann), A., 
ii, 624. , 

action of, on milk enzymes (Wei- 
ohinqer), a., i, 1155. 
reactions of, with organic compounds 
in liquid ammonia (Kraus and 
White), A., i, 456; (White), A., 
i, 457 ; (White and Knight), A., 
i, 1004. 

and their oxides, action of selenium 
oxvchloride on (Ray), A., ii, 754. 
desulphuration of, by lime (Booitch), 
A., ii, 151. 

of the ammonium sulpliide group, 
separation of (Luff), A., ii, 791. 
heavy, optically active complexes of 
(Lifschitz), A., i, 848. 
of the hydrogen sulphide group, 
detection of (Feiql and Neuber), 
A., ii, 508. 

the iron group, analysis of 
Hufferd), a., ii, 262. 
noble, solution of, in potassium 
cyanide (Yamazaki), A., ii, 63. 
non-feiTous, cementation of (Sirovich 
and Cartoceti), A., ii, 80. 
of the platinnm fip'oups as catalysts 
(Hofmann) A., ii, 477. 


Metals, rere, reductioe, of chlorides of, 
by sodium (Hunter and Jones), 
A., ii, 688. 

precipitation of, with hydrogen sul- 
phide (Smith), A., ii, 639. 

electrometric titration of, with 
ferrocyanides (Treadwell and 
Chervet), a., i, 764. 

estimation of, eleotro-analytically, in 
hydrochloric acid solution (En- 
oblsnburg), a., ii, 260. 

estimation of, in foodstuffs, colori- 
metrically (Jarvinbn), A., ii, 656. 

Metallic chlorides, solubility of, in 
selenium oxychloride (Wise), A., ii, 
484. 

hydrides, studies on (Sand, Weeks, 
and Worrell), T., 456. 

hydroxides, dehydration of (Pascal), 
A., ii, 861. 

peptisation of (Sen and Dear), A., 
li, 885. 

oxides, action of the electrical dis- 
charge on (de Hemptinne), A., 
ii, 121. 

reduction of, with hydrogen (v. 
Wartenbeko, Broy, and Rein* 
ICKE), A., ii, 424. 

action of nitrosyl chloride and of 
vanadyl trichloride on (Cuttica, 
Tarchi, and Alinari), A., ii, 
499. 

phosphides, preparation of (Brukl), 
A., ii, 75. 

salts, electrical conductivity of aque- 
ous solutions of (Walden and 
Ulich), a., ii, 723. 
recrystallisation of (Tammann and 
Mansuri), A., ii, 800 ; (Vogel), 
A., ii, 301. 

vapour pressures of aqueous solu- 
tions of (Dieterici), a., ii, 377. 
hydrated, dissociation pressures of 
(Partington and Hunting- 
ford), T., 160. 

double decomposition of binary 
mixtures of (Bergman), A., ii, 
761. 

effect of addition of carbohydrates 
to solutions of (Herzog and 
Beroenthun), a., ii, 885. 
taste of (Eionka and Stratz), A., 
i, 416. 

complex (Thomas and Eraser), T., 
2978. 

action of, on alcoholic fermentation 
(v. May), a., i, 1269. 
biological adsorption of solutions of 
(Pichler and WObER), A., i, 
172. 

action of kidneys on excretion of 
(Denis), A., 1, 611. 
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XetalUo sulpliates, hydrated, vapour 
pressure of (Cabpen rsu and Jstte), 
A., ii, 292. 

sulphides, preparation of (MAKCHAt), 
A., ii, 671. 

unipolar conductivity of (Urazov), 
A., ii, 454. 

estimation of, by ignition in hydr- 
ogen sulphide (Moser and Keub- 

8ek), a., ii, 580. 

Metallurgy, applications of physical 
chemutry to (Desch), T., 280. 

Metaphosphoric acid. See under Phos- 
phoms. 

Metapiloearpine (Max and Micubl Pol- 
ONOVHKI), A., i, 130. 

Meteoric iron from Glasgow, Kentucky 
(Merrill), A., ii, 174. 
from Pennsylvania (Merrill), A., ii, 
175. 

Meteorite of St. Sauveur, France (La- 
OROISE), A., ii, 778. 

Methasmoglobin, formation of, by the 
action of narcotics (Ellingek and 
. llosr), A., i, 410. 

reduction of, by ammonium sulphide 
(Quaoliariello), a., i, 68. 
oxygen content of (Roaf and Smari), 
A., i, 1144. 

Methane, catalytic preparation of ( Mbds- 
FORTH), T., 1462. 

synthesis of (Armstrong and lliL- 
micH), A., li, 307. 
thermodynamic properties of (Keyes, 
Taylor, and Smith), A., ii, 376 
solubility of, under pressui'e (Fischer 
and Terbk), A., i, 173. 
equation of state for (Keyes, Smith, 
and Joubbkt), A., ii, 375. 
partial combustion of (Beul and 
Fischer), A., i, 641. 
oxidation of (Wheeler and Blair), 
A., i, 285; (SohOnfeldeb), A., i, 
1176 . 

reduction of carbon monoxide to, in 
presence of iron (Fischer and 
Tbopsch ; Fischer, Tropsoh, and 
Mohr), A., i, 737. 

chlorination of (Sohlebde and Luc- 
Kow), A., i, 83. 

reaction of zirconium tetrachloride 
with (Venable and Dbitz), A., ii, 
170. 

synthesis of the polyacetic acids of 
(Dreifuss and Ingold), T., 2964. 
estimation of, in mine gases (Whit- 
aker), A., ii, 586. 

Methane, bromotriiutiD- (Schmidt, 
Schumacher, and Asmus), A., i, 
645. 

Methnaeenlphonio acid, chloro- (De- 
mars), A., i, 789. 


Methanesulphenyl bromide (Orirbu^ 
LiBz and Schnauder), A., i, 486. 

Methnaetetra-aeetie aeid, crystal struc- 
ture of (Knaggs), T., 78. 

Methanetriaeetic acid, synthesis of 
(Dreifuss and Ikgold), T., 2964. 

Methanolbeniidine hydrochloride (Eon- 
do and Ishida), A,, i, 147. 

Methionatodipentammineoobaltie nitrate 
methionate (Duff), T., 566. 

w-Methoxyaoetophenone (Pratt and 
Robinson), T., 748. 

i^-Methoxyaoetophenone, m-amino-, 
w-cyano-, wi-iodo-, and m-iodoso-, and 
theirderi vatmB(BoGKRT and Curtin), 
A., i, 1101. 

p-Methoxyaoetophenonesulphonic add, 

sodium salt and methyl ester (Bogekt 
and Curtin), A., i, 1101. 

tf-Methoxyacetoveratrone (Pratt and 
Robinson), T., 766. 

8-Methoxyacridine, 2:5-dtamino-, 
5- chloro- 2-iiitro-, and 2-nitro-6-amino- 
(Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius, 
& Brunino), a., 1131. 

$ Methoxyadipio add, and its methyl 
ester (Karmkk), T., 3380. 

Methoxy-5-aldehydobensoio adds, hydr- 
oxy- (Perkin and Stoyle), T., 2175. 

Methoxyanthranylpyridinium bromide 
and picrate (Barnett, Cook, and 
Matthews), T., 2004. 

1- Methoxyanthraquinone, 4-amino-, 
acetyl and benzoyl derivatives (Grand- 
Mom.iN), A., i, 117. 

2- Methoxybenzaldehyde, 3-chloro-, and 
3-chloro-5-iiitro- (Davies and Ruben- 
stein), T., 2860. 

3- Methoxybenaaldehyde, 5-nitro-2-bydr- 
oxy., preparation of (Davies), T., 
1588. 

d-Methoxybencaldehyde, 3 : 5 -df bromo- 
(Lindbmann), a., i, 687. 

2- hydroxy-, from the roots of De- 
calepsis Hamiltonii (Rao and 
Iyengar), A., i, 1018. 

m-Methoxybeniamide (Brady and 
Dunn), T., 1802. 

i^'Methoxybensodimethylamide, thio- 
(Kindler, Burgh ard, Finkdorf 
Dehk, Girsb, and Kording), A.,i,571. 

o-Methoxybenido add, action of di- 
methyl sulphate on (Simon and 
FufcBEJACQUE), A., i, 1098. 

2-Methoxyb6ntoic acid, 5-bromo- (Mel- 
DRUM and Shah), T., 1985. 

3- chloro-, and 8-chloro-5-nitro- 
(Davies and Rubsnstein), T., 
2850. 

4- Methoxjben8opheiione-2^aneMio«s 

add (Lewis and Ohestham), A*, i, 
408. 
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4*X0thazybe]iB«pli«iion«-2'-artiiiio aeid 

(Lewis and Chsstham), A., i» 408. 

4-X6thozybenioplieaoii0-4'>ariinoaoetio 
acid (Lewis and Chsethah), A., i, 
408. 

4-XetluajbensopliaBon6*2'-4'-dibromo- 
arsises (Lewis and Ohbetham}, A., 
i, 408. 

4>X0thozyb6nsophenone‘2'- and A'-di- 
ohloroarsines (Lewis and Ouket- 
ham), a., i, 408. 

4- Xetlioz7beniophenoxie-2"- and A'-di- 
iodoarsines (Lewis and Chertham), 
A., i, 408. 

l-X6thoz7>l:2:8-bensotriaiole, 6<nitro- 
( Brady and Day), T., 2266. 

5- o-MethoxybeBEoylvalsrio aeid, and its 
derivatives (v. Braun), A., i, 104. 

Xathozybentyl bromides, isomeric 
(Shobsmith), T., 2698. 

m-Xethozybenzyl bromide, redaction of, 
by hydrogen iodide (Shoesmith), T., 
2828. 

jS-Xetbozybenzylaoetopbenone.a'bromO' 

(Dufbaisse and Gerald), A., i, 
114. 

4- p<Xetbozybenzylhydantoin-3-a-propi- 
onie aoid, and its sodium salt and 
ethyl ester (Hahn, Kelley, and 
Sohaeffeb), a., i, 487. 

4*Xetbozybenzylidene bromide, Zih di- 
bromo- (Lindemann), A , i, 687. 

5- (or 6)<Ketbozy-l-benzylidene> 

3- a-hydrozybenzylindene (Ingold and 
Pigooit), T., 1508. 

j)'XethozybenzyUdene-o-hydrozy- 
metbylbenzhydrazide (Tefpema), A., 
i, 266. 

jp-Xetbozybenzylidenemetbylamine 

(Kindler, Bubghakd, Finndorf, 
Dehn, Giese, and Kordino), A., i, 
571. 

Xethozybromostyrene (Biii.mann and 
Lund), A., i, 219. 

Xetboxyj^en^aoblorobenzene, cbloro- 
(PoLLAK and Uudich), A., i, 28. 

6<Kethozy-6-clilorometbozy* 1 :3<di- 
metbylnracil hydrate (Biliz and 
Paetzold), a., i, 1234. 

Metbozyoinnamaldeh 3 rdei, semicarb' 
azones of, and their phototrojiy (Hril- 
BBON, Hudson, and Huish), T., 2276. 

5- Xetbozyoinnamaldebydes, 2- and 

4- hydroxy-, and their derivatives 
(Pauly and Wascher), A., i, 342. 

o-Xethoxyeiimamio aoid, ethyl eater, 
velocity of reaction of, with ethyl 
alcohol and sodium hydroxide (Moks- 
veld), a., ii, 746. 

p-Xothozyoinnaxnicaeid, a-thiol> (Gban- 
ACHEB, Gbr6, Ofnbr, Klopfenstein, 
and Schlatter), A., i, 707. 


2-Xothozy*3‘Oyaiu>-4:6*diphoaylpyri4* 
ine (Kohler and Souther), A., i, 
244. 

4- Xethozy-7:0-diethjl-4:5'dihydronriQ 
aoid (Biltz and Lembebq), A., i, 956. 

5- Xothozy-7:9-diethyL4:6-dihydrcmrio 
aoid, 4 -hydroxy- (Biltz and Lem- 
berg), A., i, 956. 

Xethoxydihydrobrnoinolono (Leuchs, 
Gauss, and Heening), A., i, 181. 

Xethozydihydrostryohninolono, and its 
acetate (Leuchs and Nitsohkb), A., 
i, 132. 

6- Xetbozy-2:8-dimetbylohromono 

(Hbilbron, Barnes, and Morton), 
T., 2667. 

Xethozy-2 : S-dimotbylobromones ( H bi l - 

BKON, Barnes, and Morton), T., 
2568. 

d-XetbozydimetbyM: 6-dibydroiirie 
aeids (Biltz and Lemberg), A., i, 
956. 

6-Motbozy-l:8-dimetbyluraoil (Biltz 
and Paetzold), A. , i, 1284. 

4'-Xetbozydipbenylamine-6‘Oarbozylio 
aoid, 3-nitro- (Fakbwerke vorm. 
Mbistbr, Lucius, & Bruning), A., i, 
1131. 

o-Metbozy-aa-dipbenylotbano, )8-bromo- 
(Lippand LOdicke), A., i, 319. 

2-Xetbozy-8<etbozybonzaldebyde, 5- 
bromo-, and 5-bromonitro- (D avies), 
T., 1693. 

6-nitro- (Davies), T., 1588. 

Metbozyotbozybenzaldebydes, deri v- 
atives of, and bromo- and nitro- 
(Davies and Rubbnstein), T., 2844. 

2-Xetbozy-8-etbozybenzoio aoid, and 

5- and 6-nitro- (Davies), T., 1588, 
1691. 

Hetbozyetbozybenzoio aoids, nitro- 
(Davies and Rubensiein), T., 2847. 

4-Metbozy-8*etbozypb^al-l-ald6bydie 
acid, 6-Tiitro-, and its esters (Wfg- 
SCHEIDBR and MOller), A., i, 1204. 

2'Motbozy-3-otboxyialioylaldebyde 
(Davies), T., 1689. 

4^'Metbozy'6‘etbozy-2’Btyryl-3-motbyl- 
obromone (Heilbron, Barnes, and 
Morton), T., 2568. 

o-Xetbozybozabydrobenzylcampbor 
(DtiTRlE), A., i, 1214. 

ft’Metbozybomopbtbalic acid (Inoold 
and Piogott), T., 1507. 

b-Xotboxy-l-bydrindamine, and its 
derivatives (Ingold and Piogott), 
T., 1604. 

6-Xotbozy-l-bydrindaxnine, and its 
derivatives (Inoold and Piogott), 
T., 1493. 

Motbozybydrindeno, bromo- (Schmidt, 
Schumacher, and Asmus), A-, i, 645. 
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5']Ittlioxy-l-]ijdriiid<m«, and its sdmi- 
oarbazone and oxime (Ikoold and 
PiaaoTT), T., 1603. 

S-Xetlioxy-l-liydriiLdone, and its oxime 
(Ingold and Piogott), T., 1492. 

j3-S-Xethoxj-8>hydroxyphenylethyl* 
methyl ketone, ^-hydroxy-, and its 
benzoyl derivative (Heilbron and 
Whitworth), T., 242. 

Xethoxy>8-hydroxyityryl methyl 
ketones (Heilbron and Whitworth), 
T., 244. 

6(or 6)'Methoxyindene, and its deriv* 
atives (Ingold and Piogott), T., 1606. 

2>Xethoxy •8-keto-2 :8-dihydrO‘l :4-benz- 
thiazine (Zahn), A., i, 376. 

2-Xethoxy-8-ketO‘2:8-dihydro-a-naph- 
thathiasine (Zahn), A., i, 376. 

2-Xethoxy -8-keto-2-methyl-2 :8>dihydro - 
l:4-benEthiazine (Zahn), A, i, 376. 

2-Xethoxy-3>keto-6-methyl-2:8-dihydrO‘ 
l:4*benithiasine, 7-chloro< (Zahn), 
A., i, 376. 

2-Xethoxy<4-ketotetrahydroheptabenz- 
. thiazine (Mayer and Houst), A., i, 
845. 

7- Xethoxy-lketol:2:3:4tdtrahydro> 
naphthalene, and its beraicarbazone 
(KROLLPrEiFFER and Schafer), A., 
i, 344. 

a.]Cethoxyl8Bvalaldehyde dimethyl 
acetal, and its derivatives (Pummerer 
and Gump), A., i, 698. 

0- and p-Kethoxymethoxyeinnamalde- 
hydes (Pauly and Watcher), A., i, 
342. 

8- Xethoxy-2- and •4-methozymethoxy- 

bensaldehydei (Pauly and Wascher), 
A., i, 342. 

8-Xethozy‘2- and -4-methozymethoxy- 
einnamaldehydes (Pauly and Wah- 
gher), a., i, 342. 

1- Xethoxymethyl- 1 :2: 3-beuzotriazoles, 
4- and 6-nitro- (Brady and Day), T., 
2262. 

0 - and |7-XethozymethylbenzylamineB, 
and their salts and derivatives (v. 
Braun, Zobel, Nelken, and Bless- 
ing), A., i, 372. 

7-Xethoxy-4-methylcoamarin-6-8nl- 
phonio acid, and its salts and deriv- 
atives (Krt&grr), a., i, 866. 

7-Xethozy-4-m6thylooiimarin-6-thiol, 
and its derivatives (KrIIosk), A., i, 
366. 

Xethozymethylenediozyphenylqaino- 
line,and its semioarbazone (Prait and 
Robinson), T., 748. 

ciff- and tm9U-l-Xethozy-8-methyl-3- 
ethyleyc/opropane- 1 :2-dieaKbozylie 
aoide, and their anhydride (Singh and 
Thorpe), T., 120. 


8-Xethoxy*8-tnethylcy0^opropaiio*U*di* 
oarbozylle aoid (Goss, Ingold, and 
Thorps), T., 3368. 
methyl esters (Goss, Ingold, and 
Thorpe), T., 360. 

4-Xethozy-2-methylpyirole-8-oarbozylie 
aoid, 6-nitro-, ethyl ester (KUster and 
Maao), a., i, 242. 

8-Methozy - d-methylthianthren , 3-amin o- , 
liydrochloride and 3-nitro- (Krishna), 
T\, 2789. 

2- Methozy-l-naphthylmethaneinlphOBie 
aoid, sodium salt, preparation of 
(Clutterbuck and Cohen), T., 
2610. 

/8-Methozy-;8^-ozidohezane, 7 -bromo-, 
and 7 -hydroxy- (Bbrgmann and 
Miekblby), a., i, 1054. 

i3-4-Methozyph6nylac^lamide, a-cyano- 
(Cuiuis, Day, and Kimmins), T., 
8189. 

o-Methozyphenylaninie aoid, and p- 

amino- and p nitro- (Johnson and 
Adams), A., i, 724. 

3- l[ethozy-2-phenylbenzopyrylifim sal ts, 

an d 7 -hydroxy- ( Pk ai t and Ko binson ) , 
T., 749. 

8'- Methoxy-2-phenylbenzopyrylium 
ferrichloride, S-4'-<fihydroxy- (Pratt 
and Robinson), T., 764. 

7- ji)-Methozyphenyl-w -butyric aoid 
(Krollpfeiffer and Schafer), A., 
i, 344. 

8- MethoxyphenyRnohloromethylearb- 

inol, 4-hydroxy-, and the correspond- 
ing monoocetate (Pauly and Schanz), 
A., 1, 564. 

i?-Methoxyphenyl jS-dimethylamino* 
ethyl ketone hydrochloride and 
piorate (Man nigh and Lammering), 
A., i, 44. 

3- Methoxyphenylglyozaldiphenylhydr- 
azone, 4-hydioxy- (Prait and 
Robinson), T., 754. 

4- Methozyphenyl 8-hydrozy-3<meth- 
ozystyryl ketone (Prati' and Robin- 
son), T., 751. 

5- Methozyphenylpropionio aoid, bromo- 
hydioxy- and hydroxy-derivatives 
(Biilmann and Lund), A., i, 219. 

9R-Xethozy-i3-phenylpropionyl ohlorido 
(Ingold and Piggott), T., 1503. 

3- Methozy-l-phenylpymle (Benary 
and Konrad), A., i, 241. 

4- Xethozy- l-phenylpyrrolo-8* carb- 
ozylio aoid, and its potassium salt 
and methyl ester (Benary and 
Konrad), A., i, 241. 

4-Methozy-2-phenyl-4-8tyrylhonBO- 
pyrylium hydroiddo, 7*hydroxy-, and 
its salts and derivatives (Buck and 
Heilbron), T., 2527. 
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ji-Mftlioxjpheiiyltldoaddtodittethyl- 
amide (KinblrR) Bukohard, Finn- 
DORF, Dehn, Giese, and Kording), 
A., i, 671. 

0- p-Methozypllen7^ai8'<3?^tllioe7anO' 
propane (Kaufmann and Liepe), 
A., i, 766. 

5(or 6 )*Methox 7 -l-piperon 7 lidene- 3 >a- 
hydroxypiperonylindene (Ingold and 
PlGGOTT), T., 1508. 

6(or 6 )-IIetiiox 7 -l-piperon 7 lideneindene 
(Ingold and Piooon), T., 1608. 

d-Methoxypyrrole-S-oarboxylio acid, 

6-iiitro-2*ljydroxy-, and its salts and 
esters (Kuster and Maag), A., i, 243. 

d-Methoxyreiorcylaldehyde. See 

4-Methoxyben2aldehyde, 2‘h> droxy-. 

Methoxy-Sstyryl-d-metliylohromoneB, 
and their salts (Hbilbron, Barnes, 
and Morton), T., 2666. 

6 '-Hethox 7 ' 2 >siilpluno- 3 ''metbyldi- 
phenyl sulphide, 4-nitro- (Krishna), 
T., 2788. 

j^-Methoxysulphonic acids, action of 
bromine on (Meldrum and Shah), 
T., 1982. 

jf^’Methoxystyrene, w-bromo-w-nitro-, 
and «-nitro-, dibromide (Rosenmund 
and Kuhnhenn), A., i, 783. 

| 7 -Methoxythiobenzom 6 thylamide 
(Kindlkr, Burghard, Finndorf, 
Dehn, Giese, and Kording), A., i, 
671. 

S-Methoxytoluene, 6-bromo- (MELDutM 
and Shah), T., 1984. 

3- Methoxytolnene*4:6 • disulphonic acid, 
derivatives’ of (Haworth and Lap- 
worth), T., 2992. 

Hethoxytolnenesnlphinio acids (Ha- 
worth and Lapworth), T., 2987. 

4- Kethoxy toluene-3 -snlphonacetio acid 
(Gibson and Smiles), T., 2391. 

4-Hethoxytoluene-3-sulphonacetone 
(Gibson and Smiles), T., 2390. 

4-Methoxytoluene-3-sulphonacetophen- 
one (Gibson and Smiles), T., 2391. 

Methoxytoluenesulphonic acids, salts 
and derivatives of (Haworth and 
Lapworth), T., 2987. 

3-Methoxy-o-toluie acid, and its amide 
and nitnle (Gibson), T., 1274. 

3- Methoxy-O'tolaidine, and its benzoyl 
derivative (Gibson), T., 1273. 

1- o-Methoxy-m-toluidino-jS-naphthol 
(Wahl and Lantz), A., i, 210. 

ctf-Hethoxy-o- and -p-toluonitriles (v. 
Braun, Zobel, Nblkbn, and Bless- 
ing), A., i, 372. 

4- irethoxy-w*tolyl mercaptan (Krish- 
na), T.. 2788. 

6 ''-Xethoxytolyl-i|/-meoonine 8 ( Histrz y- 
CKi and Krauer), A., i, 1210. 


4-Hethoxnolyl-3*thiolaoetie acid (Gib- 
bon and Smiles), T., 2390. 
o-Methoxytriphenylmethyl, and its 
salts and peroxide (Gombbrg and 
Nishida), a., i, 218. 
p-Methoxytriphenylmethyl, and its 
salts and }>eroxide (Gombbrg and 
HuriiLEu), A., i, 211. 

Methyl alcohol, optical constants of 
(Tear), A., ii, 693. 
freezing point of (Keyes, Towns- 
HEND and Young), A., ii, 876. 
dehydration of, with inagnesinm 
(Bjerrum and Zechmeister), A., 
i, 529, 646. 

purification of (Bates, Mullaly, and 
Hartley), T., 401. 
poisoning by. See Poisoning, 
detection of, in alcoholic liquids (van 
Rijn), A., ii, 701. 

detection of, in ethyl alcohol (Kol- 
tuoff), a., ii, 43; (van Urk), 
A., ii, 264; (Mburicr), A., ii, 
700. 

detection of impurities in (Richard), 
A., ii, 686. 

estimation of acetone in (Bates, 
Mullaly, and Hartley), T., 401. 
Methyl bromide, preparation of 
(Bygd^n), a., i, 174. 

Gbte’rs, preparation of (Simon), A., i, 
290. 

velocity of saponification of (Jones, 
McCombib, and Scarborough), 
T., 2688. 

ether, preparation of (Skndekens), 
A., i, 742. 

physical properties of (Cardoso and 
Coppola), A., ii, 832; (Cardoso 
and Bruno), A., ii, 833. 
melting point curve of mixtures of 
boron trifluoride and (Gkrmann 
and Cleaveland), A., ii, 24. 
compound of hydiogen chloride and 
(Maas and Morrison), A., i, 
892. 

chloride, freezing point of (Keyes, 
Townshend, and Young), A., ii, 
376. 

melting point curve of mixtures of 
boron trifluoride and (Germann 
and Cleaveland), A., ii, 24. 
estimation of, in mixed gases (Mc- 
Kee and Burke), A., ii, 686. 
iodide, action of, on disulphides 
(Steinkopf and MAller), A., i, 
1066. 

estimation of, in presence of ethyl 
iodide (KflsTER and Maag), A., 
ii, 440. 

jjcroxide, dthydroxy- (Wieland and 
Winglbe), a., i, 660. 
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Methyl sulphate, action of, on mono- 
carboxylic acids (Simon), A., i, 
290. 

action of, on diphony lamine and on 
methyldiphenylamine (Gibson 
and Vining), T., 831. 
action of, on phenols (Simon and 
Fnt JACQUES), A., i, 462. 
sulphide, sodium derivative (Phillips 
and Clabke), A., i, 903. 

Methylaoetoaoetio acid, bromo- and 
chloro-, ethyl esters, action of hydr- 
azine on (Macbeth), T., 1125. 

j7-Hethylacetophenoneanil (Booebt and 
Hebkeba), a., i, 240. 

Kethvlaoetylbenshydrazide , 6*aniino-2- 
hydroxy-, acetyl derivative (Tep- 
pema), a., i, 257. 

5-M6thylaeridine, 3-chloro- (Fakb- 
WERKE VORM. MeISTBR, LuCItJS, & 
BRtiNiNo), A., i, 1132. 

Methylallophanio acids, methyl esters 
(Biltz and Jeltsch), A., i, 1074. 

4(6)-Xethyl*6(4)-allylglyozaline (Sara- 
bin), a., 7, 712. 

Methylallylketen (Staudinoer, Sch- 
neider, ScHOTZ, and Strong), A., 
i, 469. 

Methylallylmalonio acid, and its ethyl 
ester (Staudinoer, Schneider, 
Schotz, and Strong), A., i, 469. 

Methylasiine, photosynthesis of ( Baly, 
Heilbron, and Stern), T., 186. 
bismuthonitrate (Vournazos), A., i, 
769. 

Methylamines, graphic representation of 
the thermal decomposition of (Mi- 
chel), A., i, 307. 

Xethylaminobensenylmethylimidine 

and its salts (Pyman), T., 3371. 

^-Methylamino-aa-biS'O-dimethozy' 
phenylethane, and its hydrochloride 
(Hinsbekg), A., i, 566. 

jS-Xethylaminobutane, a-amino-, and its 
chloroplatinate (Bruylants), A., i, 
763. 

7 -Methylamino‘n-a<butylamine. See 
iS'Methylaminobutane, a-ammo-. 

3-lCethylaminobutyromtrile ( B r u y- 

LANTS), A., 1, 768. 

/S'Xethylamino-aa-di’O-t/ihydroxy- 
phenylethane, and its hydrochlonde 
(Hinsbero), A., i, 656. 

Xethyl-2-)3-a]ninoethylbensene, 
1-amino-, and its salts (Helfbk), A., 
i, 1229. 

Methyl-2-)3-amiaoethy Icyc^ohexane, 1 - 

ammo-, and its salts (Helfer), A., i, 
1229. 

r-3-Methylamino-a-hydroxy-a-o-di- 
hydroxyphenylethane, and its hydro- 
emoride (Hinbbbro), A., i, 666. 
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;3-Methylamino-a-hydroxypropionie acid 
hydrochloride (Mannioh and Bau- 
roth), a., i, 22. 

2- Uethylamino- 1 -hydroxytetrahydro- 
naphthalene piciate (v. Braun, 
Braunsuorf, and Kirschbaum), A., 
i, 106. 

a-Kethylaminomethyleneaoetoaoetio 
acid, 7 -chloro-, ethyl ester (Bknary 
and Ebert), A., i, 1069. 

a-Hethylaminomethylenethiotetronio 
acid (Benary and Ebert), A., i, 
1059. 

Xethylaminomethylethylmalonie acid, 
and its benzoyl derivative (Mannich 
and Ganz), A., i, 20. 

Methylaminometbyltartronio acid 
(Mannich and Baukoth), A., i, 22. 

Methyl-n aminophenol hydroferro- 
cyanide (Gumming), T., 2458. 

p-Methylaxninophenol, o-chloro-, sulph- 
ate (Christianhsn), a., i, 1093. 

jS-Methylaminopropene-a-oarboxylic 
acid, methyl ester (Korsohun and 
Roll), A., i, 1070. 

4(6)-Methyl-5(4)-j3‘aminopropylgly- 
oxaline, and its salts (Sababin), A., i, 
712. 

Methyli^oamylbarbiturio acid (Som- 
maike). A., i, 388. 

l-Methyl-3-^er^amylbenzone, and its 
derivatives (Chaeuibr, Gallotti, 
ami Zappelli), a., i, 196. 

SMethyln-amyldiethyiamine, and its 
salts (G. M. and li. Robinson), T , 
541. 

Methyh'soamylmalonio acid, and its 
ethyl ester (Sommaike), A., i, 388. 

Hethylaniline, ,5-bromo-2:4-«3i? nitro- 
(Giua), a., i, 456. 

o-iV-Methyl-jp-anisy Icarbamide ( Boeh - 
KINGKP. and SoHNE), A., i, 949. 

9-Methylanthracene (Krollpfbiffer 
and Branscheid), A., i, 912. 
picrate (Sibglitz and Marx), A., i. 
912. 

Methylanthraquinones, 3:7:8-^r ihydr- 
oxy- (Bistkzycki and Krauer), A., 
i, 1210. 

3- lIethylanthraquinone, derivatives of 
(EoBRand Widmer), A., i, 688. 

3-Methylanthraqninone, 5- and 8-amino- 
1-hydroxy- (Eder and Widmer), 
A., i, 688. 

(iihydroxy- {ckrysophanic acid ), syn- 
tliesis- of (Eder and Widmer), 
A., i, 688. 

tfethylarginine (Thomas, Kapfham- 
MER, and Flaschentrager), A., i, 51. 

(ff-Methylarginine, and its salts 
(Thomas, Kapfhammer, and 
Flaschentrager), A., i, 51. 
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Xtthjlfttion (FAEtTDENfiBiia), A., ii, 

884. 

Xethylbexithydraside, 5-amiuo-, 5-bro- 
mo-, 6-chloro-, and 6-nitro-2-hvdr- 
oxy-, and their derivatives (Tep- 
PEMi.), A., i, 357. 

1- Xetliylbeiiziminasole*2-oarbozyliQ 
acid (UsHERWOQD and Whiteley), 
T., 1085. 

Metbylbenzimi]iaiole-2-propyl8alphonic 
aoid (Backer and be Boer), A., i, 
637. 

Xetbylbenzoio aoid, jp-bromo-, and its 
acid chloride and benzyl ester (Hoff- 
mann*La RoonE& Oo.), A., i, 925. 

4-Hethylbenzophenone •2'-ariinic acid 
(Lewis and Cheetham), A., i, 408. 

7-Xethyl-l:2:4-benzo8nlphonediazine, 
3-chloro-, and its salts, 3-chloronitro-, 
and 3-hydroxy- (Scott), T., 3196. 

4-Methylbenzthiazole-2-carbozylio aoid, 
6-chloro-, anilide and ethyl ester, and 
derivatives (Zahn), A., i, 376. 

2- M6thylb6nzthiazoline, and its deriv- 
atives (Mills, Clark, and Aeschli- 
mann), T., 2361. 

2-Methylb6nzthiazolone, thio-, and its 
oxidation products (Mills, Clark, 
and Aeschlimakk), T., 2362. 

4- M6thyl-l:2:3:benztriazole, 6-nitro- 
1-hydroxy- (Borsche), A., i, 780. 

5- Ue^yl-l :2:8-b6nztriazole, 4-nitro- 
(Borsche), A., i, 780. 

XethyM:2:8-benztriazole8, nitro- 
hydroxy-derivatives (Brady and 
Day). T., 2261. 

Methylbenzylamin obenzenylimidine, 
salts of (Pyman), T,, 3374. 

Hethylbenzylaminobenzenylmethyl- 
imidine, picrate of (Pyman), T., 3875. 

a-Methylbenzylphoephinic acid, a-hydr- 
oxy-, diphenyl ester (Conant, Wal- 
lingford, and Gandheker), A., i, 
498. 

>/w-Methylbiuret (Biltz and Jeltsch), 
A., i, 1075. 

w-Methylhiuret, w-nitroso- (Biltz and 
Jeltsch), a., i, 1074. 

/8-Methylhixin (Hekzig, Faltis, Pitt- 
ner, Klein, and Watzinger), A., i, 
477. 

Methyl-n- and ^o-bomeol, and their 
derivatives (Nametkin and Chuch- 
rikova), a., i, 586. 

Methylbomyl alcohol, dehydration 
of (Nametkin and Schlesinger), A., 
i, 690. 

2-lCothyM-bromomethylnaphthaleiie 
(Ziegler and Tiemann), A., i, 31. 

Xothylbromonitrooamphaiie anhydride, 
«od its benzovl derivative (Gtnkings 
and Noyis), A., i, 47. 


4(5)-lIethyl-6(4)-3'biomopropylgly- 
ozaline (Sarasin), A., i, 712. 

4(6)-Methyl>5(4)-i8y-<^^’hromopropylgly- 
ozaline (Sarasin), A., i, 712. 

7 -Methyl-Aa.bat 6 ne-a-oarlM)zylio aoid, 
derivatives of (V. Auwkes, Meissner, 
Seydel, and Wissebach), A., i, 748. 

Methyl-A^-butenylaniline, and its salts 
(V. Braun and Schirmaohbr), A., i, 
287. 

Methyl-n- and iso-butylbarbltnrlo aoide 
(SOMMAIRE), A., i, 387. 

Methyl isobntylketono, seraioxamazouc 
(Wilson and Pickering), T., 896. 

Methyl-7i and ?so-bntylnialonio acids, 
and their ethyl esters (Sommaire), A., 
i, 387. 

o-Methylbntyric aoid, o-hydroxy-, 
ethyl ester, preparation of (Higgin- 
botham and Lapworth), T., 1380. 

Methylcacotheline, reactions of (LeucHs, 
Winkler, and Leuohs), A., i, 133. 

8 Methylcamphene (Nametkin), A., i, 
690. 

iS-Methylcamphenilane (N A3I etk i n , 

Chuchrikoff, Schlesinger, and 
Br^ssoff), a., i, 934. 

)8-Methylcamphenilol, and its deriv- 
atives (Nametkin, Chuchrikoff, 
Schlesinger, and BRifssoFF), A., i, 
934. 

iS-Methyleamphenilone, and its semi- 
earbazone (Nametkin), A., i, 690. 
derivatives of (Nametkin, Chuchri- 
koff, Schlesinger, and BRiisBOFF), 
A., i, 934. 

i8-Methylcaxnphenylamide (Na mbtkin), 
A., i, 690. 

A"-Methyleamphidine, and its picrate 
(y. Auweus), a., ii, 706. 

S-Hethyloamphor, synthesis of, and its 
derivatives (Nametkin andCHUOHBi- 
kova), a., i, 586. 

Mothylr^'^camphoTic aoid, and its anhy- 
dride (Nametkin and Ciiuchrikova), 
A., i, 586. 

(U and r-Methyloarbamidothiolsnooinic 
aoids (Kallenberg), A., i, 247. 

W-Methylcarbazole, 3-bromo- and 

3-io'io- (Stevens and Tucker), T., 
2146. 

Xethyloelloside, and its barium phos- 
phate and sulphate (Hblfekich, 
Lowa, Nippe, and Riedel), A., i, 
898. 

Methylohelalbine, formula of (Karker), 
A., i, 867. 

Methyl-ji-ohloroothylaniline (British 
DYr.sTUFF8 Corporation, 

Perkin, and Clsmo), A., i, 453. 

4(6)-Mdthyl-8(4)-gy-ohloroiodopropyl- 
glyozmlme (Sarasin), A., i, 712. 
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l-Metliyl-8* and -4-^rte]ilorom6tliylbeiiz- 
anei, 1-rfichloro-, ohloro-derivatives 
(Oassella & Co.). A., i, 800. 

MethyUnehloromethyloarbinyl carb- 
amate (Yoder), A., i, 309. 

2‘HethyM-ohlorom6thylnapht]ialene 
(Ziegler and Tiemann), A., i, 31. 

l-Methyl>2‘Chlorometliyl-4<tsopropyl- 
benzene (Blai^o), A., i, 649. 

3- Methyl-2-7*chloropropylbenzanilide 
(V. Braun and Kuhiein), A., i, 837. 

j9-MetliyIcinnamio acid, a-thiol-, atid 
its disulphide (G endelman), A., i, 606. 

Methyloinnamylideneacetie aoidi, and 
their ethyl esters (v. Auwers and 
MOller), a., i, 707, 

A- and j9<iY-Methyloopellidineg (v. 
Braun and ScniRMACHEE), A., i, 
1060. 

Methylconmario acid, action of bromine 
on (BriLMANNand Lund), A., i, 218. 

Methylcoumarinio acid, action of bi onl- 
ine on (Biilmann and Lund), A., i, 

, 218. 

4- Methyleoumarin*6- eulphonio acid, 
derivatives of (Kruger), A., i, 354. 

4-Methylcoumarin-6-thiol (KrCger), A., 
i, 354. 

9-Methyldeoabydrocarbaiole. and its 
salts (V. Braun and Kitier), A., i, 
142, 

Methyldecahydroquinolinee, and their 
salts and derivatives (v. Braun, 
Gmrlin, and Suhultheiss), A., i, 835. 

Hethyldeoxybenzoin seniicarbazoue 
(McKenzie and Richardson), T., 88. 

4''l[ethyldeoxybenzoin, 2:4-di-aud2 4:6- 
^ri-h>droxy-, and their derivatives 
(Chapman and iStephen), T., 408. 

Methyldiethylamine, and its chloro- 
platinate (G. M. and R. Rorinson), 
T., 539. 

4(6)-Methyl-6(4)diethylaniinopropylgly- 
ozaline, and its salts (Sarasin), 
A., i, 712. 

MethyldiethyLn-butoxymethylammon- 
ium salts (G. M. and K. Robinson), T., 
638. 

9-]Kethyl-9: lO-dihydroanthraoene 
(SiEGLiTZ and Marx), A., i, 912, 

^^-Methyldihydroarsindole, and its 
derivatives (Turner and Bury), T., 
2489. 

(fes-A^-Methyldihydroisocodeine, and its 
derivatives (Speyee and Keauss), 
A., i, 1116. 

Methyldihydremorphimethiae, and its 
salts (WiXLAND and Koralek), A., i, 
1222. 

4-Kethyldiliydr0xiapbitbaeddi&e, and 

its piorata (v. Braun and StucSEK- 
schmidt), a., i, 948. 


8-Methyldihydropentindole, and its 
picrate (Perkin and Plant), T., 
3245. 

2-Methyl-6: lO-dihydrophenaeine, 6:8- 

rfinitro- (Cullinane and James), A.,i, 
607. 

Methyldihydrothebainone methiodide 
(Gullani) and Robinson), T., 1009. 

8-Meth^L8:9-dihydroxanthene, and its 
hydriodide (Biltz and Schmidt', A , 
i. 490. 

ci.9-1 -Methyl *2:6-dihydrox3rmethyl- 
pyrrolidine, and its salts (v. Braun 
wild Seemann), A., i, 1118. 

5'Methyldiketodihydro-l:4-benzthi- 
azine-2-anU, 7-chloro- (Zahn), A., i, 
.377. 

2-MethyM:S-dioxolane-4-carbinol, tri- 
cliloro-, and its urethane (Yoder), 
A., 1, 309. 

3'-Methyldiphenyl sulphide, 6-chloro- 
3-iiitro-6'- hydroxy- (Krishna), T., 
2785. 

Methyldiphenylamine, action of methyl 
sulidiate on (Gibson and Vining), 
T., 831. 

hydroforrocyanide (Gumming), T., 
2458. 

Methyl diphenylamineBulphonio acid, 
salts ol (Gibson and Vinino), T., 
836. 

Methyldiphenylpyrylium salts, consti- 
tution of (Dilthey anti Fischer), 
A., i, 699. 

e Methyldodecane { Levene and Taylor), 
A., i, 82. 

Methyleneaoetoacetio acid, 7-brorao-a- 
amiijo- ami -a-hy<iroxy-, and 7-chloro- 
o*aniino- and -o-hyUroxy-, ethyl esters 
(Brnary and Ebert), A., i, 1058. 

Methylenebismalononltrile (Diels, 
(Jaiitner, and Kaack), A., i, 25. 
action of hot water on (Diels and 
Conn), A., i, 1076. 

Methylenebisnitro-/3-xiaphthylamines 
(Morgan and Jones), A., i, 880. 

Methylene-blue, absorption of, by 
cotton (Biktwell, Clibbens, and 
Ridge), A., il, 793. 
reduction of, by iron compounds 
(Morgan and Quastbl), A., i, 
982. 

analogies between oxydases and 
(Aschmarin), a., i, 622. 
estimation of (Moraw), A., ii, 800. 

Mathyleneoamphot (Rups and Kuss- 
maul), a., i, 809. 

Methyleaeeamphor, hydroxy-, optically 
active oomfiounds of heavy metals and 
(Lifschitz), a., i, 348. 

Methyleneean^horpheaylohloroamine 
(RuPe and Dichl), A., i, 117. 
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Hethyleneeamphorphenylhydroxyl- 
amine, and its salts aud derivatives 
(Rupe and Diehl), A., i, 117. 

d:4'M6tliylenediozybexiz^doxinieg, 
hydrochlorides of (Bbadt and Dunk), 
T.. 1797. 

3:4-MdUiylenediozyciiinaiiiic acid, 

o-amino-, cinnaraoyl, and piperonyl 
derivatives, methyl esters (Sooietv 
OF Chemical Industry in Basle), 
A., i, 371. 

3^‘4'-Metllyl6nediozy>6-etllozy•2- 
styryl-S-methyloliromone ( Heilbuon, 
Barnes, and Morton), T., 2568. 

6:7- Hethy lenediozy • 1 -7/ip-metliy lene - 
diozyplienyl<3:4-dihydro^‘2}oqniiioline- 
3-carbozylio acid, methyl ester, and its 
hydrochloride (Hartmann and Kagi), 
A., i, 605. 

6:7-lCethylenediozy-2-metbylqaiiioline, 
3-amino-, and its derivatives, and 
3-hydroxy- (Bbrlingozzi and Napo- 
LiTANO), A., i, 847. 

9: lO-Metbylenediozyphenanthrene 
(Biltz and Paetz(»ld), A., i, 1285. 

6:7-Methylenediozy-l-pbenetyl-8:4-di- 
hydroufoqamoline-3-oarbozylio acid, 
methyl eater (Hartmann and Kagi), 
A., i, 605. 

Metbylonediozypbenylalanine (G ka- 

NACHBR, GERO, OfNER, KlOPFEN- 
STEiN, and Schlatter), A., i, 
707. 

Me tby lenedioxypbeny Ibu ty ro - 
pbenone, 7 -aiuino-, and 7 -iutro- (Koh- 
ler and Drake), A., i, 1119. 

jB-MethylenediozyphenylajS-diethyl 
propiopbenone (Albesco), A., i, 42. 

6-7-Metbylenedioxy-l-pbenyl-3:4-di- 
bydroii^oqiiinoline-S-carbozylio 
acid, methyl ester (Hartmann 
and Kagi), A., i, 605. 
and its salts (Society of Chf.mical 
Industry in Basle), A., i, 
371. 

6 -Metbylenedioxypbenyl-ao* dimetbyl- 
^B-otbylpropiopbenone (Albesco), A., 
i, 42. 

/3'Metbylenediozypbenyl-a/3-dimetbyl- 
propiopbenone (Albesco), A., i, 42. 

6:7-Metbylenediozy-l-pbe]iyletbyl-3:4- 
dibydro uoqiiinoline-3-carbozyUo 
acid, methyl ester, and its salts (So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 371. 

;3-Metby lenedioxypbeny l-iS-etbylpropio- 
pbenone (Albesco), A., i, 42. 

/3-Ketbylenedioxypbenyl-a-metbyl- 
iS«etbylpropiopbenone (Albesco), A., 
i, 42. 

j9-Metbyl6nediozypbenyl-j9-metbylpro* 
piopbenone (Albesco), A., i, 42. 


a-3:3'Mdtbylenediozypb6nylpropana, 

iSy-rfibromo- (Rosenmund and Kuhn- 
henn), a., i, 783. 

Metbylenediozyphenylpropionio acid, 

a-oximino- (Granachbr, GerO, 
Ofnbr, Klopfenstein, and Schlat- 
ter), A., i, 707. 

8:4-Methylenediozypbenylpropionio 
acid, a-amiuo-, phenylpro])ionyl and 
piperonyl derivatives, methyl esters 
(Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 871. 

6:7-Metbyl6nediozy-2-pbenylquinoline, 
3-amino-, and its derivatives and 
3-hydroxy- (Bbrlingozzi and Napo- 
lttano). A., i, 848. 

i3-Metbylenedioxyphenyl-aa3-trimetbyl- 
propiopbenone (Albesco), A., i, 42. 

3:4-M6tbylenediozystyren6, fi»-bromo- 
«-nitro-, and a-nitro-, dibromide 
(Rosenmund and Kuhnhbnn), A., i, 
783. 

3':4'-Metbylenediozy-2-ityryl-3-metbyl- 
obromone, and its hydrochloride 
(Heilbron, Barnes, and Morton), 
T., 2567. 

Metbylenedipbtbalimide (Passerini), 
A., i, 761. 

Metbylenediquinaldine dialkylhalides 
(Hamer), T., 261. 

Methvlenemalononitrile, amino-, and 
hydroxy- (Diels, Gartner, and 
Kaack), a., i, 24. 

Metbylenepbenylacetio acid, hydroxy-, 
ethyl ester and nitrile, coii'lonsatioii 
derivatives of (Rupe and Grunholz), 
a., i, 374. 

Metbylenec^c/opropane, preparation of, 
and its dibroniide (Demjanov and 
Dojarenko), a., i, 1192. 

Metbyleneqninones. See Quinoue- 
methides. 

Metbyleneflncoinimide (Passerini), A. , 
i, 761. 

Metbylepig^laoosamine acetate (Levene 
and Meyer), A., i, 445. 

;8-Metbyl-a-etbenylglutarie acid, and its 
dmvatives (Bruylants and Geva- 
eht), a., i, 1188. 

2-Metbyletbylamino-Ai:i'-c?icycZobex- 
enyl, and its salts (v. Braun and 
Ritter), A. , i, 142. 

Metbylethylbenzene, ;)-chloro- (Blanc), 
A., i, 549. 

Hetbyletbylbispentametbylene- 
imines, and their salts (v. Braun, 
Lemke, and Nelken), A., i, 841. 

Hetbyletbylglutaranilic acid (Singh 
and Thorpe), T., 117. 

Hetbyletbylglutarie acid, bromo- 
lactonic ester (Singh and Thorpe), 
T., 118. 
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i 8 i 8 -M 0 tbylet]iylglatarie aoidi, aa'-di- 
bromo-, ana aa'*(iihydroxy-, and their 
derivatives (Singh and Thorpe), T., 
117. 

Xethylethylglyoxalinei, and their salts 
(WiNDAUs and Langenbeck), A., i, 
147. 

V-Hethyl-d-ethylhezane-yS-diol (Loo- 
quin and Wouseng), A., i, 438. 

5-Methyl-a-ethylhezoio acid, and its 
amide and chloride (Tiffeneau), A., 
i, 387. 

]Iethylethylket6n(STAUDiNGEK, Schnei- 
der, ScHOTZ, and Strong), A., i, 
469. 

Methyl ethyl ketone, decomixisition of 
(Hurd and Kocour), A., i, 1060. 
condensation products of (Ekeley 
and Howe), A., i, 997. 
scmioxamazoue and its sodium deriv- 
ative (Wilson and Pickering), T., 
895. 

Methyl ethyl ketone- xyloses. See 
Xylose -butyl id eno etheis. 

1- Methyl-3-ethylphenyl-6 amine, formyl 
derivative (Maihle), A., i, 468. 

cis- and <ra?? 5 - 8 -Methyl- 3 -ethylryc*^o- 
pro|lane-l: 2 -dioarboxylio acids, and 
their derivatives (Singh and Thorpe), 
T., 121. 

3- Methyl-l-ethylpyrasole, and its picrate 
(Majima and Kotake), A., i, 151. 

2- Methyl-4-ethylqiiinoline (Knoll & 
Co ), A., i, 947. 

5 -Methyl- 1 -ethyl-l :2 : d-triazole, 8 -hyd r- 
oxy-, and its silver salt and hydro- 
chloride (Taipale and Smirnov), A., 
i, 906. 

A^-Methylethylure thane, A^-chloi o- 

(TRAUHEand Oocke), A., i, 189. 

y-Methyl-a-ethylvaleric acid, and its 
amide and chloiide (Tiffeneau), A., 
i, 387. 

Methylforaian, amino-, and its deriv- 
atives (PoNZio and Puggeri), A., i, 
864. 

a-Methylglncoside dichlorohydrin and 
its sulphate and metallic salts (Hel- 
FEUiCH, L 6 wa, Nippe, and Riedel), 
A., i, 655. 

a- and /S-Methylglucosides, barium 
phosphate and sulphates of (Hel- 
FEEioii, LbWA, Nippb, and Riedel), 
A., i, 898. 

1-Methylglyoxaline, 4- and 6 -chloro-, 
quaternary salts of (Sabasin), A., i, 
711. 

4- MethylglyoxaIine, bromo-derivatives 
(Pyman and Timmib), T., 494. 

4 -Methylglyoxaline- 6 -carbox 7 lio acid, 
2-bromo-, and its ethyl ester (Pyman 
and Timmis), T., 498. 


l-Methylglyoxalone*4-methyloArbamic 
acid, 6-hydroxy-, lactone (Biltz and 
Lemberg), A., i, 960. 

Methylglyoxime, stereoisomerism of 
(Dorabialski), a., i, 754. 

Methylglyoxime, amino-, diacetyl deriv- 
ative (PoNZio and Ruggeri), A., i, 864. 

Methyljraanidine sulphate (Phillips 
and Clarke), A., i, 903. 

8-Methylguaniiie, and its salts (Traube), 
A., i, 1136. 

Methvlheptenols, tertiary (Orion abd 
and Escourrou), A., i, 739, 740. 

7 -Methyl-Ay-hepten- 6 -one, and its deriv- 
atives (Ekeley and Howe), A., i, 997. 

a-Methylheptylmalonic acid, ethyl ester 
(Levene and Taylor), A., i, 81. 

l-M6thylc?/c^ohexan-8:4-diol, and its 
diphenylurethane (Godchot and 
BEdos), a., i, 101. 

Methylcyc^chexane, /nfluoro-, and its 
derivatives (S warts), A., i, 814. 

1 Methylc^c/ohexane, 2-iodO' (Skita, 
Hauber, and Sciionfelder), A., i, 

*461. 

cis- and imn5-l-Methylc2/c^hexane-4:5- 
diols (Nametkin and BKtissov), A., 
i, 1082. 

Methylc?/rZohexan-l-ol, 2;2;6-6-^tf^ra- 
hydroxy-, and its penta-acotate and 
derivatives (Mannich and Brose), 
A., i, 566. 

Methylc 2 /c/ohexanols, isomerism of 
(Mascareili), a., i, 101 ; (Skita), 
A., i, 460. 

l-Methylr//f?(?hexan-2- and -4-ols, and 
their phenylurethaiips (Skita, 
H\ubeb, and Schonfelder), A., i, 
461. 

Methylci/cZohexanol- 1 -o arboxy lanilides 
(Passkhini), a., i, 1014. 

4-Methylc?/cifohexanoM'Carboxylonitrile 
(Passekini), a., i, 1014. 

Methylq/cZohexan-l-one, 2-?7iono-, and 
2:2:6:6-^eira-hydroxy-, and their 
derivatives (Mannich and Brose), 
A., i, 666. 

Methyln/c/ohexene, ^rifluoro-, and its 
derivatives (Swa-RTs), A., i, 314. 

1-Methyl- A^-cyc^ohexene, preparation 
and derivatives of (Nametkin and 
Jarzky), a., i. 1081. 

4-Methyl-Ai-c2/cZd)hexexie, and its deriv- 
atives (Nametkin .and BrIIssov), 
A., i, 1082. 

Methyl-A*-cf/c^chexene oxide, and its 
derivatives (Godchot and BI^.dos), 
A., i, 101. 

MethylcycZchexylamines, si ereochemis- 
try of (Skita), A., i, 671. 
and their derivatives (Skita, Hauber, 
and Scharenbsbg), A., i, 671. 
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?)i*Xetlijk?/(;^liexylbeiiiylaniine, and its 
lalta and nitroso- derivative (v. Bbavn, 
Blessing, and Zobel), A«, i, 1088. 
cii- and tmna-l-Methyl^/ohexyloarb- 
inols, and their benzoates (Skita, 
Haxjbeb, and Schonfelder), A., i, 
461. 

da- and <mrw-p-Metbyl<7/cZobexyldi- 
methylamines, and their picrates 
(Skita, Hauber, and Soharenbehg), 
A., i, 672. 

I'Hetbyl-X-isohexylenylr^cZopropane, 

and its derivatives (Kishnkr), A., i, 
385. 

CM- and ^raw«-jp-MetbylcycZohexylxnethyl- 
amines. and their pierates (Skua, 
Hauber, and Schauenberg), A., i, 
672. 

2-Methyl-l-w-bexylpyiTole ( Karre r and 
Smirnov), A., i, 122. 
cis- and ^mws-Methylc//c/ohexylthio- 
oarbimidei (Skita, Hauber, and 
Scharenbero), a., i, 672. 
l*Methylhomo-l :2 :3:4- tetrahydroqninol- 
ine, salts (v. Braun and Seemann), 
A., i, 147. 

4*Metbylbydantoin-3a-;^hydroxy- 
pbenylpropionio acid (Hahn, Kelley, 
and Schaeffer), A., i, 487. 
l*MetbyM-a-bydroxyethylr2/cZohexane, 
and its derivatives (Meerwein and 
Schafer), A., i, 826. 
jS-Metbylhy^oxylamine, preparation of, 
and its salts (Traube and Schulz), 
A.,i, 1068. 

iS-HethylhydrpxylaxnineModiBulpbonlo 
acid, salts of (Traube and Schulz), 
A., i, 1069. 

1 - Methyl -2-hydroxymethylglyoxaline, 
4-chloro-, and its ])icrate (Sarasin), 
A., i, 711. 

2- Methyl-2:6:6-^rihydroxymethylc2/(’fo- 
hexan-l-ol, and its bisbenzylideiie 
ether (Mannioh and Bkose), A., i, 
566. 

4*Methyl-2;2:6:6*^r<rahydroxyxnethyl- 
c//c/ohexan-l-ol, and Us penta-acetate 
(Mannich and Brose), A., i, 566. 
Methylhydroxymethylnaphthalenes, and 
their pheuylurethanes (Ziegler and 
Tiemann), a., i, 30. 
r/^5-N“Methylhydroxythebainol methyl 
ether, and its salts (Spey, Sklig, and 
Hkil), a., i, 128. 

6-Methyl-\l/-indoxyh5)iVoci/c/opentane, 
9-nitro- (Perkin and Plant), T., 
691. 

2-Methylindyl-3-i8-aminoacrylic acid, 

ethyl ester (Seka), A., i, 1126. 
5-Methylisatin, 7-bromo-, and its deriv- 
atives (Rebsy and Ortodocsu), A., i, 
1227. 


7-Methyliiatin, and its phenyl hydrazone 
(Posner and Hkumann), A., i, 963. 

T-Methylisatin, 6-bromo-, and its deriv- 
atives (Ressy and Ortodocsu), A., i, 
833. 

7-Methylisatoid, bromo- (Heller and 
Lauth), a., i, 861. 

6-Methyl-8-keto-2;8-dihydro-l:4-benE- 
thiazine, 2:2:7-^nchloro- (Zahn), A., 
i, 876. 

Methyl ketones, a-bvdroxy-, preparation 
of (Locquin and Wouseng), 
A., i, 302. 

pieparation of pinacones from, by 
aiitioii of Grignard reagents (Loc- 
quin and Wouseng), A., i, 433. 

Methylmalol (Sando), A., i, 991. 

Methylmaltoside, barium sulphate of 
(Helfkrich, Lowa, Nippe, and 
Riedel), A., i, 898. 

Methylmercnrio hydroxide (Sneed and 
Mayvard), a., i, 194. 

Methylmethanetriaoetic acid, a-bromo-, 
diethyl hydrogen ester (Parmer), 
T., 8337. 

10- Methyl-6-methylen6>5:10-dihydro- 
acridine (Konio), A., i, 862. 

Methylmorphimethines, isomei ic 

(GuLLANuand Robinson), T., 988. 

a- and /3-Methylmuoonio acids, 5- 
liydroxy-. See y-Oxtilyl-aa- and -i8;8- 
diniethylacrylic adds. 

2'Methyl-/8-naphtha-aohromen-4-ol, 
3-an)iijo-, iind its derivatives (Sruj- 
neideb and Bode), A., i, 700. 

2-Methyl-)8-naphthachronioiie-o, com- 
pound of amiuonw and (Schneidfr 
and Bode), A,, i, 700. 

11- Methyl-a-naphthacridine, and its 
salts (V. Braun and Wolff), A., i, 
144. 

2’Methyl-a-naphthafuran-l-Garboxylic 
acid, 4-nitrc)-, and its salts (Dey and 
Row), T., 3384. 

1-Methylnaphthalene, chloro- (Blanc), 
A., i, 549. 

2-ioflo- (Mayer and Schneoko), A., i, 
773. 

l-Methylnaphthalene-4-aldehyde, and its 

derivatives (Ziegler and Tiemann), 
A„ i, 30. 

4'Methyl-l:2-a-naphthapyrone, and 
bromo-, chloro-, cyaiio-, and iodo- 
derivativea(DKy and Dalal), T. , 3391. 

4'Methyl-I:2-a-uaphthapyrone,3-bromo- 
6-amino- and -d-nitro- (Dey and Row), 
T., 8383. 

2’Methylnaphthathiaiole methiodides 
(Smith), T., 2293. 

l-Methyl-2-naphthoio acid, and its ethyl 
ester (Mayer and Sounecko), A., i, 
773. 
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7-Methyl-a-iiftplitliol (Krollpfiiffxk 
atid Sohafbr), A., i, 848. 

2-Kethyl-jSi3*Aaphthozaiole-4:9-qiiin- 
one, and its diacotate (Fries and 
Ochwat). a., i, 842. 

Methylnitroanthrone (Barneti' and 
Cook), T., 2640. 

2- Methyl-S':4'-rftnitrodiplienylamine 
(Linke), a., i, 554. 

3- Metliyl-2':4':6^>^nnitrodipli6nylamine 
(Linke), A., i, 554. 

7 -Metliylnonane (Levene and Taylor), 
A., i, 81. 

jB Methylnonoio acid, and its ethyl ester 
(Lrvenb and Taylor), A., i, 81. 

7 -Metlxylnonyl aleohol (Levene and 
Taylor), A., i, 81. 

7 ’Metliylnonyl iodide (Levene and 
Taylor), A., i, 81. 

Methylnopinol (Lipp), A., i, 1215. 

Methylnoropianio acid, nitro*, salts and 
esters of ( Wegsoheidkr and Muller), 
A,,i, 1204. 

0- Methylootahydroearbazole (v. Braun 

• and Hitter), A., i, 142. 

Y'Mcthylootaxi’S'Ol, and its allophanato 

(Vavon and Ivanov), A., i, 998. 

2-MetkyL3-n-octylindole (Kuroda), A., 
i, 603. 

Methyl-orange, isoelectric point of 
(Thiel and Dassler), A., i. 937- 
indicator for use instead of (Mom), 
A , ii, 779. 

r//-Methylomithine, and its salts 
(Th(»ma8, Kapfhammer, and Flas- 
ohentrager), a., i, 51. 

)3- and y-Methylpentanee, i3- and y- 
bromo- (Favorski and Sahara ), A., 
i, 431. 

MethylcT/rZopentan-l-oI, ^e/7'ahydrox} •, 
and its acetate and bismethylene ether 
(Mannich and Bhose), A , i, 567. 

Methylryc/opentan- 1 -one, 2:2 ’Cn^-tetra- 
hydroxy-, and its deiivatives (Man- 
Niciiand Brosk), A., i, 567. 

)3-Methyl-AApentene (van Risseo.iiem), 
A., i, 526. 

5- Methyl' Aa-pentene-a- carboxylic acid, 
derivatives «)f (v. Auwbrs, Meissner, 
Skydel, and Wlssebach), A., i, 749. 

Methyl pentORee, optical rotation of 
(Maltby), T., 1404. 

a-i^-Methyl- 27 -phenetylcarbamid 6 
(Boehrinobr & Soune), a., i, 
948. 

1- and 4-Methylphexuno^holine8, and 
their salts and derivatives (v. Buafn 
and Sbrmann), A., i, 146. 

6- Methylpbonothioxln, 8-nitro- (Krish- 
na), T., 2785. 

tt>-MetJiyl-w'-phenylbiiiret (Biltz and 
Jbltsch), a., i, 1075). 


AT-Mathyl-o-phenylonediamine^ pre- 
paration of (UsHERWOOi) and 
Whiteley), T., 1084. 
2(3)-Methyl-p-phenylenediareiBio acid, 
and its salts (Lies and Winter- 
steiner), a., i, 409. 

7 - Methylphenyl-n-propyl alcohol, o- 
hydroxy- (v. Braun and Zobel), A., 
i, 1209. 

a-Methylphthalide, 5-bromo-, and 5- 
cdiloro- (Teppema), A., i, 258. 

Methylphthalimide (Passerini), A., i, 
761. 

Methylphthalimide, bromo-, reaction of, 
with alcohols (Hopkins), A., i, 840. 

1- Methyl-2-piporidone, 3-ainino-, and its 
salts (Thomas, Kapfhammer, and 
Flaschentraqer), A., i, 61. 

d-MetbylcycZopropane-l :2 dicarbozylio- 
3-acetic acid (Farmer), T., 3337. 

^>'a 7 i.V' 8 -Methylryc/opropan 6 *ldi-dioarb- 
oxylic acid, and 1 :2-c/ibromo- (Goss, 
InoolI), and Thorpe), T., 3353. 

3-Methy Iq/donropane - l:2-dicarbozylic 
acid, 2:3-rfibromo-, and its ethyl ester, 
and 3-hydroxy-, lactonic acid (Goss, 
lN<,oLD, and Thorpe), T., 857. 

3-Metbyl-A*-c.ydopropen6-ldJ-dicarb- 
oxylic acid, and ite ethyl and methyl 
esters (Goss, Ingold, and Thorpe), 
T., 348. 

methyl ester, sodium salt, and 1- 
bronio- (Goss, Ingold, and Thorpe), 
T., 3356. 

A'- Methylpropiony lisopapaver ine 
(Schneider and Nitze), A., i, 702, 

a-Methyl- 8 -isopropyladipio acidi, a 8 - 

(/ihyilroxv-, resolution of (Henry and 
Paget), T., 1878. 

MethyL'jfopropylbarbituric acid (Preis- 
wekk), a., 1, 299. 

Methyli^opropylbenzene, p-chloro- 
(Blanc), A., i, 649. 

2- Metbyl-5-/j;opropylbenzoic acid, 4- 
chloro- (Wheeler and Giles), A., i, 
28. 

Methylpropylcarbinol, a-naphthyl- 

III ethane of (Kurono), A., i, 423. 

i 8 -Metbyl- 7 -propylhexane' 37 -diol (Luc • 
QUIN and WousENG), A., 1 , 433. 

8 - Methyl-a-propylhezoio acid, and its 
amide and chloride (Sommairb), A., 
i, 388. 

MethyHwpropylidene zyloie (Syan- 
bekg), a., i, 1178. 

2‘Metbyl’3-9i- and -teo-propylindoleR 
(Kuroda), A., i, 608. 

Methyl propyl ketone, ja-nitrophenyl- 
hydrazone of (Kurono), A., i, 
423. 

Methyl ^opropyl ketone semioxamazone 
(Wilson and Pickering), T., 895. 
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S-Methyl-S-i^opropylnaphthalene, nitro- 
(Buzicka and Stoll), A., i, 119. 

S-lIethyl-d-ixopropylphenylethane, iS- 
amino-ao-dt’4-hydroxy-, and its 
hydrochloride (Hinsbero), A., i, 566. 

0- 2-Metliyl-3-isopropylphenylethane, ;8- 
chloro-a-hydroxy-a-4-hydroxy- (HiNS- 
BEKO), Am i, 923. 

1- Methyl-S’propylquinolinium picrate 
(M.BISENHEIMER and Scuutzb), a., i, 
840. 

1 • Methy 1-2-propyl- 1 :2:3:4-tetrahydro- 
qninoline methiodide (Meisen- 
HEiMER and Schutze), A., i, 840. 

7-Methyl-a-propylvaleraxnide (Som- 
maire), a., 1, 388. 

2- Methylpurine, 6-hydroxy-, and its 
salts ^Traube), a., i, 1137. 

Methylpnrpurogallin (Herzig), A., i, 
806. 

3(or 8-)Methylpyrazol6, 4-iodo-, and its 
salts (Morgan and Ackerman), T., 
1315. 

3- (or 5-)ltethylpyrazoleoarboxylio acid, 

4-iodo-, and its silver salt (Morgan 
and Ackerman), T., 1316. 

2- Methylpyridin6, 6-amino- (Ohemlsche 

Fabrik auf Actien vorm. 
Schering), a., i, 148. 

6-amino-, 6-chloro-, and nitroamino-, 
and their salts and derivatives 
(Zeide), a., i, 600. 

Methylpyridinium chlorate (Izmailski), 
A.,ii, 523. 

l-l[ethyl-2-pyridon6, 4-chloro-3-cyapo-, 
and 3-cyaiJo-, and its derivatives 
(Spate and Koller), A., i, 595. 

1- Hethyl-2-pyridone-6'Carboxylio acid 
(Spate and Roller), A., i, 595. 

A'-Metbyl-2-pyridyl-2'-pyrrole. See a- 
Nicotyriii. 

3- M6thylpyrlmidine, 4:5-r/^*amino-2:6- 
ti?/hydroxy-, derivatives of (Traube), 
A., i, 1135. 

Methylpyrimidines, aminohydroxy- 
derivatives and their salts (Traube), 
A., i, 1137. 

MethyU'fopyromnoie acid, and its 
benzoyl derivative (Simon and Guil- 
laumin), a., i, 240. 

3- Methyl>a-pyrone-6-oarboxylie aeid, 

and its ethyl ester (Htgginbotham 
and Lapworte), T., 1332. 

4- Xethyl-a-pyron6-6-oarbozylie acid, 

and its ethyl ester (Higginbotham 
and Lapworte), T., 1828. 

2- Metbylp7rrole-3-oarboxylio acid, 5- 
nitro-4-hydroxy-, and its ethyl ester 
(KtysTER and Maag), A., i, 248. 

m-l-Methylpyrrolidine-2:5-dioarb- 
ozylio acid, ethyl ester, and its salts 
(v. Braun and Seemann), A., i, 1117. 


a-Metbylpyrryl-a-pbenyl-A^-alleno 
(Tronov), a., i, 602. 

2-lEethylqulnoliiie {qtimaldine)^ an- 
hydro- ba.se of (Adam), A., i, 1129. 

2-Methylqninolin6, w-^nbromo-, and w 
^richloro- (Hammick), T., 2882. 

2- Methylquinolino-p-nitrophenylhydr- 
asone, and its hydrochloride (Adam), 
A., i, 1129. 

Methyl-red, absorption curve of (Thiel 
and Dassler), A., i, 1109. 
isoelectric point of (Thiel and 
Dassler), A., i, 937. 

Methyltartronio acid, amino- (Mannich 
and Bauroth), A,, i, 22. 

Methylterpendsnlphininm hydroxide, 
and its derivatives (Budnikov and 
Schilov), a., i, 119. 

t/e.?-iV’-Methyltetrahydro-4^- and 
ocdeines, and their derivatives (Speyer 
and Rrauss), A., i, 1115. 

Methyltetrabydromorphimethine hydro- 
chloride (WiELAND and Koralek), 
A., i. 1222. 

^/(--Methyltetrahydrcnaphtbalene, 1 - 

amino-, derivatives of (v. Braun, 
Gruber, and Kirschbaum), A., i, 
108. 

Gr-Methyltetrahydrcnapbthalene, 1- 

and 2-chloro- and 1-cyano- (v. Braun, 
Gkuder, and Kirschbaum), A., i, 
108. 

5-Methyl-l:2:3:4-tetrahydroDapbth- 
alene, 6-amino-, and their derivatives 
(Mayer and Schnecko), A., i, 773. 

5- Methyl- 1:2:3 :4- tetr ahydrcquinoline . 
and its salts and nitroso-derivative 
(v. Braun and KOhlein), A., i, 887. 

Methyltetrahydroqninclinei, and their 
salts and derivatives (v. Braun, 
Gmelin, and Schultheiss), A., i, 
835. 

Methyl tetrcnamide (Clark), A., i, 
16. 

Methyl tetrcnclaotcne (Clark), A., i, 
16. 

3- and 4-Metbyltetrophans (v. Braun 
and Stuckenschmidt), A., i, 948. 

Methylthebainol methiodide (Gulland 
and Robinson), T., 1009. 

6- Metbyltliiantbren, 8-amino-, and 3- 
nitro-, and their derivatives (Krish- 
na), T., 2787. 

2-Methylthiasole methiodide (Smite), 
T., 2290. 

6-Methylthic-chromaiiol and -obrom- 
anone, and their derivatives (Arndt, 
Flemming, Scholz, and LOwkn- 
bohn), a., i, 827. 

6-Metbylthioohrcmanone semioarbazone 
(Krollpfeiffsr and Sohultzb), A., 
i, 1114. 
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Methyl'B-thiooyanohmEin (KttsTEB), 
A., i, 1032. 

6-Methyltliioflavanolanil (Arnbt, Flem- 
ming, SoHOLZ, and LOwensohn), A., 
i, 827. 

6-XetliyltlLiofiaTanol*p*diin6thylamino- 
anil (Arndt, Flemming, Scholz, 
and LOwensohn), A., i, 827. 

S-Mathylthioflavanone (Arndt, Flem- 
ming, ScHOLZ, and LOwensohn), A., 
i, 826. 

5-Methyltliiolantliraqiiinone-l-butyl- 
lulphone (Hoffman and Reid), A , i, 
934. 

8-](ethyltliioM:4-naphtliaquinon6, 2- 
amino- (Fries and Oohwat), A., i, 
842. 

1 'Methyl thiolMopropylthiolanthra- 
qninones (Hoffman and Reid), A., 
i, 933. 

a-j^-Methyl-p-tolylearbamide (Boeh- 
KINGRR & SOhve), a., i, 949. 

JV’-Methyl-2:4 6-trimethylpiperidine (v. 
Adwkrs), a,, ii, 706. 

ti-Xethylyaleric acid, a- amino-, and its 
copper salt (Kurono), A., i, 308. 

8-Methylzanthine, salts (Biltz and 
Schmidt), A., i, 490. 

8-Methylzanthiiie*8-aoetio aoid, and 
its methyl ester (Traube), A., i, 
1136. 

8-X6thylzanthine‘8-oarbozylio acid, 
salts of (Traube), A., i, 1136. 

8-Kethylzanthine*8-propionio aeid, and 
its derivatives (Traube), A., i, 1136. 

XioellsB, composition of (Wintgren), 
A., ii, 78. 

Miohler’i hydroL See Di-jo-dimethyl- 
aminobenzhydrol. 

Microbes {micro-organisms), action of 
thorium-X on (Aversenq, .Tal- 
ousTRE, and Maurin), A., i, 262. 
action of, on ammonium molybdate 
(Levine and Jahr), A., i, 1267. 
oxidation of sulphur in the soil by 
(Waksman), a., i, 1042. 
oxidation of zinc sulphide by (Ru- 
dolfs and Helbronner), A., i, 
423. 

Miorosublimation, new process of 
(Kempf), A., ii, 216. 

Migranine (Krbmann and Janetzky), 
A., i, 949. 

Milk, ciyoscopy of (Bailey), A., ii, 589. 
secretion of (Brody, Ragsdale, and 
Turner), A., i, 610. 
coagulation of, by acid (Anderson), 
A., i, 1166. 

by heat (Leighton and Mudgk), 
A., i, 879. 

action of calcium on (Rona and 
Gabbe), a., i, 404. 


Milk, action of metals on enzymes of 
(Weiohinger), a., i, 1166. 
serum proteins of (Grimmer, Kurt- 
ENAOKER, and Berg), A., i, 730. 
cow’s, effect of heat on coagulation of 
(Palmer), A., i, 631. 
sterol content of (Fox and Gard- 
ner), A., i, 610. 

human, phosphates in, with normal 
and with rachitic infants (Metsen- 
bug), a., i, 416. 

detection of phosphoric acid and water 
in(RLiNG and Lassieuk), A.,ii, 605. 
detection of water in (Castellani), 
A., ii, 612. 

estimation of, in milk chocolate 
(Grossfeld), a., ii, 98. 
estimation of fat in (Zega and Zega), 
A., ii, 590. 

estimation of hypochlorites and chloro- 
amines in (Rup^ ), A., ii, 177. ^ 

Mimosa bark, action of nitric acid on 
(Einbeck and Jablonski), A., i, 
1099. 

Mine gases, estimation of methane in 
(Whitaker), A., ii, 586. 

Minerals, Japanese, containing rare ele- 
ments (Uyemura), a., ii, 692. 
use of the oxy-acetylene blowpipe in 
analysis of (de Gramont), A., ii, 
429. 

Mineral sulphates, from Huelva, Spain 
(Collins), A., ii, 776. 
water. See under Water. 

Mirgeline chloroaurato (Engeland and 
Biehler), a., i, 72. 

Molecular association (Cardoso and 
Battista), A., ii, 126. 
in liquids (Karpen), A., ii, 11. 
compounds, formation of, and un- 
saturation (Maass, Boomer, and 
Morrison), A., i, 769. 
conductivity of strong electrolytes 
(Lorenz and Land^), A., ii, 284 ; 
(Drucker), a., ii, 724. 
phases and absorption spectra (Mor- 
ton and Barnes), T., 2570. 
state of pure liquids (Kolosovski), 
A., ii, 378 ; (Pavlov), A., ii, 378, 
880. 

surface energy, temperature coefficient 
of (SoHENCK and Kintzinger), A., 
ii, 614. 

symmetry, relation between crystal 
symmetry and (Shearer), A., ii, 
228 ; (Barker), A., ii, 388, 618 ; 
(Evans ; Shearer and Ast- 
bury), a., ii, 468. 
models for demonstrating (Mohr), 
A., ii, 716. 

volume. See Volume, molecular, 
weights. See Weights, molecular. 

42 * 
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XoUenlei, atructnre of (Jenrik), A., ii, 
679. 

dimensions of (Herzfeli>), A., ii, 554. 
catalytic activation of (Norrish), T., 
8006. 

compound, collisions of electrons in 
vapours of (Foote and Mohler), 
A., ii, 5. 

diatomic, chemical constants of (Cox), 
A., ii, 582. 

polyatomic, quantum theory of (Born 
and HOokel), A., ii, 312. 

Molybdenite, electrical conductivity of 
(Waterman), A., ii, 603. 
crystal structure of (Dickinson and 
Paulino), A., ii, 571. 

Molybdenum, spectra of (Catalan), A., 
ii, 596. 

arc spectrum of (CatalAn), A., ii, 
106. 

arc spectrum and resonance and ionis- 
ation potentials of (CatalIn), A., 
ii, 356. 

Molybdenum alloys with iron, electro- 
chemistry of (Tammann and 
Sottkr), a., ii, 826. 
with tungsten (Geiss and van 
Liempt), a., ii, 866. 

Molybdenum ^rioxide, hydrates of 
(Huttio and Kurre), A., ii, 327. 
Molybdic acid, electrolytic reduction 
of solutions of (Foerster and 
Fricke), a., ii, 690. 
and its salts, effect of, on the 
rotatory power of malic acid 
(DARMcas), A., i, 299. 
action of, on the rotatory power of 
tartaric and malic esters (Dar- 
MOis), A., i, 636. 

Molybdenum sulphates, action of sulphur 
dioxide on (Wardlaw and Syl- 
vester), T., 969. 

disulphide, photoelectric sensitivity 
of (Coblentz), a., ii, 280. 

Molybdenum estimation : — 
estimation of, electrometrically, with 
titanous salts (Willard and Fen- 
wick), A., ii, 436. 

estimation of, in tungsten (King), A., 
ii, 342. 

‘^Molybdenum'blue” reaction (Feigl), 
A., ii. 686. 

Molybdomalie acid, ammonium salt, 
use of, for the decomposition of r-malic 
acid (Darmois anti P^rin), A., i, 
300. 

Molybdo-manganimetry (FoNiks and 
Thivolle), a., ii, 264, 688. 

Monoiaocbarides, constitution of (Hirst 
and PuRVBs), T., 1362. 

Mowitrcypa hypopitysp constituents of 
(Bbidel), a., i, 820, 1276. 


Monotropein (Bbidel), A., i, 820. 

Monotropitin (Bbidel), A., i, 1275. 

Montanyl aloohol, and its derivatives 
(Faroher and Probert), A., i, 279. 

Mordants, adsorption of colouring 
matters by (Eeinmuth and Gordon), 
A., ii, 616. 

Morphine, constitution of (Wieland 
and Koralek), A., i, 1222. 
and its derivatives, bibliography of 
(Gulland and Robinson), T., 996. 
reduction of (Faltis and Heczko), 
A., i, 62. 

effect of, on blood (Atkinson and 
Ets), a., i, 1262. 

halogenoethyl derivatives (v. Ker- 
szTY and Wolf), A., i, 941. 
keto-basc and its derivatives, from 
(Knoll & Co.), A., i, 940. 
estimation of, in opium (Mancini), 
A., ii, 444. 

apoMorphine, detection of (van Jtallie), 
A., ii, 798. 

aj)oMorphine, 6-hydroxy-, hydrobromi«le 
(Wieland, Koralek, and Waser), 
A., i, 1222. 

Morphine group (Gulland and Robin- 
son), T., 980, 998. 

Morpholines, dicyclic (v. Braun and 
Seemann), A., i, 1117. 

Morphoquinone, 2-hydroxy-. See Phen- 
anthraquinone, 2:8:4-ifnbydroxy-. 

Moss, Irish. See Oariageen. 

Motor, laboratory water (Hickman), T., 
3415. 

Moulds, destruction of pentosans by 
(Schmidt, Peterson, and Fred), A., 
1, 1159. 

Muolc acid, 2-aminopyridine ester (Wi- 
BAUT and Dingemansr), A., i, 
1232. 

estimation of (Whittier), A., ii, 
689. 

Muconic acid, formation of, from benz- 
ene in the organism (Neumaerker), 
A., i, 632. 

and di- and ^ri-bromo-, and di^ and 
/rZ-chloro-, isomerism of esters and 
amides of (Farmer), T., 2542. 

Muconio acids (Farmer), T., 2531, 
3324. 

Muscarine, natural, constitution of 
(Scelba), a., i, 388. 

Muscle, acetaldehyde in (Hirsch), A., i, 
415. 

effect of adrenaline on the metabolism 
of (Griffith), A., i, 1164. 
cholesterol content of (Kmbdkn and 
Lawaczeck ; Lawaczeok), A., ii, 
508. 

creatine content of (Spiegel and 
Low), A., i, 414. 
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Mmole, creatine in, effect of cooling on 
(Palla-din and Kudrjavzbv), A., 
i, 268. 

formation of creatine during con- 
traction of (Uyeno and Mitsuda), 
A., i, 979, 980. 

creatine and creatinine in extracts of 
(Hammett), A., i, 630. 
energy changes in (Meyerhof), A., i, 
268. 

extractive substance of (Smorodincev), 
A., i, 698. 

respiration in (Embden and Lange), 
A., i, 608. 

of calf and ox, differences between 
(Hotta), a., i, 609. 
human, extractives from (Smorodin- 
OEV), A., i, 629. 

skeletal, compounds from (Engelanh 
and Biehlrr), A., i, 72. 
smooth, action of camphor and its 
derivatives on (Dohrn), A., i, 632. 
striated, relation between chcnjical 
composition and innervation of 
(Harenne and Tervaert), A., i, 
1259. 

d<icomj)o&ition of carbohydrates in 
(Laquer and Meyer), A., i, 268. 
estimation of creatine in (Hahn and 
Schafer), A., ii, 444. 

Musonlar ezercise, physiology of 
(Lundsoaari) and Moller ; Barr, 
Himwich, and Green), A., i, 623 ; 
(Barr and Himwich), A., i, 623, 
624. 

effect of, on lactic acid and the supply 
of oxygen (Hill and Lui»ton), 
A., i, 977. 

Mutarotation (Ruber), A., ii, 811. 

Mykolignic acid (Grcss), A., i, 636. 

Myricyl alcohol, jellies of (Buchner), 
A., li, 618. 

Myristic acid, o-amino-, and its esters, 
derivatives of (Abderhalden and 
Tanaka), A., i, 1070. 
cfihydroxy- (Tsujimoto), A., i, 298. 

Myzophyoess, phycoerythriu in (Wille), 
A., i, 277. 

N. 

Kangapire. See Eugenia pUanga. 

Naphthacoumarin, thio-, and its chloro- 
derivatives (Smiles and Hart), T., 
2911. 

lfaphthaooumarin-4-oarbozylio acid, 
thio- (Smiles and Hart), T., 2910. 

a<Naphtliaoridine>7-oarbozyUo acid, and 
its salts and methyl ester (v. Braun 
and Wolff), A., i, 144. 

i8-irapbtliaftiran4:2-dione (Staup- 
inger), a., i, 938. 


Kaphthalene, constitution of (OhaIt 
LENOR and Inoold), T., 2066. 
formula of (Orelkin), A., i, 1082. 
nucleus, substitution in (Veskli^ 
and Jakes), A., i, 911. 
doubly refractive (Kirby), A,, i, 
317. 

spectrochemistry of (v. Auwerb and 
Krollpfeiffer), a., ii, 101. 
bent of combustion of (ScHLiiPFBHand 
PiORONi), A., ii, 882. 
vapour pressure and latent heat of 
vaporisation of (Nelson and 
Senkeman), a., i, 774. 
binary eutectic mixtures of iodoform, 
iodine, and (Vasiliev), A., i, 456. 
equilibrium of tetrachloroethane with 
(Cohen, de Mrkster, and Mobs- 
veld), a., ii, 612. 
chemistry of, and its derivatives 
(VoRosHcoY and ^Gribov), A., i, 
919. 

hydrogenation of (Willstatter and 
Seitz), A., i, 771. 
nitration and sulphonation of (Fierz- 
Davip), a., i, 1190. 
catalytic oxidation of, at high temper- 
atures (K USAMA), A., i, 910. 
picryl chloride (Efremov), A., i, 
562. 

derivatives, synthesis of (Challenor 
and Ingold), T., 2066. 

Naphthalene, 4-bromo-«-cyanO‘ (Gom- 
BERG and Blicke), A , i, 915. 
/3-chloro-, and o-nitro-, equilibria of 
antimony trichloride and (Vabi- 
liev), A., ii, 395. 

a-nitro-, fusion curves of binary mix- 
tures of quinol, resorcinol, pyro- 
catechol, and (Senden), A., i, 
461, 921. 

substitution in (Vesel^ and 
Jakes), A., i, 911. 
C-nitro-2-imino-, acetyl derivative, 
and 2 :6-cf iuitro- (Vesely and 
JakeS), a., i. 918. 

Naphthalenes, o-f{^hydroxy-, effect of, 
on electrical conductivity of solu- 
tions of boric acid (Boeseken, 
Anema, and Brevet), A., i, 210. 
nitro-, reduction of (Cummino and 
Steel), T., 2464. 

(fiiiitro- (VESELTf and DvorAk), A., i, 
650. 

Naphthalene series, azthionium salts of 
(Kehrmann, Gressly, ChiffIsre, 
and Ramm), A., i, 377. 
preparation of heterocyclic compounds 
of (Staudinqer), a., i, 988. 

Naphthalene aso-oolouxing matters, 
affinity of, for cellulose (Voroshcov 
and Gribov), A., i, 960. 
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Kftpllt]lalene-l'•(2)•aBO<l:8-<2^1l7droxy• 
naphthalene-S’.B’distilplioiiio acid, 
6'-nitro- (Morgan and Jones), A., 
i, 1029. 

B -N aphthalene-l • aio-B-naphthol* 
4-Bulphonio aeid (Morgan and Jones), 
A., i, 827. 

Naphthalene-B-aiozyearboxylamide 

(PiERONi and Moggi), A., i, 613. 
Naphthalene-3-oarbozylio acids, 2-hydr- 
oxy-, methyl esters, dibenzoates, and 
sulphides (Lesser and Gad), A., i, 
568. 

Naphthalene -a-diazoninm chloride, 
4“bromo- (Qombbrg and Blicke), A., 
i. 916. 

l:2-Naphthalenediazo8ulphide (Bam- 
berger, Baum, and Schlein), A., i, 
1142. 

Kaphthalene-1 :7‘dicarboxylic acid 
(Ruzicka and Stoll), A., i, 119. 
Naphthalene- l:8-dioarboxylio acid 

{'impMhalic acid)j hydrogenation of 
(Casares and Ranedo), A., i, 
220 . 

Naphthalene- l:8-dicarboxylio acid, 

chloro-, and its salts and anhydride 
(Farnell), T., 61. 

Naphthalenesulphonic acids, 2-cyano-, 

potassium and sodium salts (Butler 
and Kotle), T., 1651. 

Naphthalene-a- and -jB-sulphoniodo- 
amides, potassium and sodium salts 
(Roberts), T., 852. 

Naphthalic acid. See Naphtholene- 
l:8-dicarl)oxylic acid. 
jS'Naphthaphenothioxin, 3-nitro-, and 
its dioxide (Krishna), T., 2785. 
Naphthapyrones, and hydroxy-, aryl- 
sulphone derivatives of (Troge|i and 
Dunkel), a., i, 365. 

Naphthapyrones, amino-, diazo-trans- 
formations of, and chloro- (Dey and 
Dalal), T. , 3384. 

1 :4-Naphthaqainone, 3-ch]oro-2:5-di- 
hydroxy-, and 2:3-c?icbloro-l :4:6-^n- 
hydroxy-, and their acetates ( Wh rel- 
EH, Dawson, and McEwen), A., i, 
1020. 

2;3-^^ichloro- (Fries and Ochwat), 
A., i, 842. 

hydroxy- (Wheeler, Dawson, and 
McEwen), A., i, 1020. 
5:6-c?ihydroxy-. See Naphthazarin. 
B-NaphthaquinonO'S'diazide (Bamberg- 
er, Baum, andSoHLEiN ; Bamberger 
and WiLDi), A., i, 1142. 
B-Naphthaqninone-B-diaside (Bamberc- 
ER, Booking, and Kraus), A., i, 
1141. 

Naphthaquixoneoximes. Sec a-Naphth- 
ol, 2- and 4-nitro80-. 


1 :2-NaphthaqTiinonapyrldiniiiitt salts, and 
brorao-, bromoc^ihydroxy-, and rfihydr- 
oxy- (Barnett, Cook, and Driscoll), 
T., 616. 

I:4-Naphthaqiiinone-8-thiolaoetio acid, 
2-amino- (Fries and Ochwat), A,, i, 
842. 

Naphthaityrylaoetio acid (Dutt), T., 
224. 

a- Naphthathiazol6-2-earboxyanilide 

(Zahn), A., i, 377. 

a-N aphthathiazole‘2-oarboxylic aeid, 

methyl ester, and ethyl ester, and its 
derivatives (Zahn), A., i, 376. 
B-Naphthathiofaran-ldS'dione (Stau- 
dinger), a., i, 988. 

Naphthazarin, reaction of, with phenyl- 
hydrazine (Charkier and Tocco), A., 
i, 1028. 

Naphthenes, catalytic dehydrogenation 
of (Zelinski), a., i, 907. 

Naphthenic aoide, from Japanese 
petroleum (Tanaka and Nagai), A., 
i, 464. 

peri- Naphthindigotin (Dutt), T., 224. 
Naphthoic acid, nitro- (Ruzicka and 
Stoll), A., i, 119. 

B'Naphthoio acid, amino- and hydroxy- 
derivatives, and their derivatives 
(Butler and Royle), T., 1652. 
Naphthoic acids, hydroxv-, and their 
derivatives (Royle and Schedler), 
T., 1641 ; (Butler and Royle), T., 
1649. 

o-Naphthol, catalytic reduction of 
(Komatsu and Nodzu), A., i, 
782. 

preparation of carbonyl derivatives of 
(Society of Chemical Industry 
IN Basle), A., i, 928. 

2-mercaptau, 4-chloro- (Gibson and 
Smiles), T., 2392. 

detection of (Aloy and VALDiGUiit), 
A., ii, 91. 

a-Naphthol, 6-bromo-, dibenzoates and 
sulphides (Lesser and Gad), A., i, 
563. 

4-chloro-, disulphide and thiocarbonate 
of (Gibson and Smiles), T., 2892. 
nitro-derivativcs (Veselt? and 
DvorAk), a., i, 651. 

4- and 6-nitroso-, Beckmann trans- 
formation of, and their derivatives 
(Beckmann, Liesohe, and Die- 
trich), A., i, 232. 

4-thiocyano- (Kaufmann and Liepe), 
A., i, 766. 

B'Naphthol, catalytic ammonolysis of 
(Howald and Lowy), A., i, 657. 
B-Naphthol, amino-, action of magnesium 
ethyl bromide on (Puxbddu), A., i, 
565. 
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S-Haphtliol, 4-amiiio-, and 4-nitro-, and 
their toluenesulphonatcs (Chal- 
LRNOR and Ingold), T., 2080. 
6*nitro- (Vksel^ and Jakes), A., i, 
918. 

1-thiocyano-, and 1 -thiol-, and their 
methyl ethers (KaufmaNn and 
Liepe), a., i, 766. 

Haphtholi, catalytic hydrogenation of 
(Brochet and Cornubert), A., i, 
106. 

reaction of, with sodium (Kunz- 
* Krausk), a., ii, 661. 
iS-Naphtholaao-a-hydrozybatyrophenone 
(Porter and Ihrio), A., i, 1027. 
/8-Naphtholaso-a-hydrozypropiono- 
phenone (Pouter and Ihhig), A., i, 
1027. 

jS-Naphtholaso-a-hydrozyisovalero* 
phenone (Porter and Ihrio), A., i, 
1027. 

S'Naphtholaaophenyloarbazole (Q. and 
M. DE Montmollin), A., i, 374. 
a-o- 2-Naphtholazopheny loinnamio acid 
(Nrber and Rocker), A., i, 946. 
i3-Naphthol-4-oarbozylamide, and its 
p-toluenesulphonyl derivative (Chal- 
lendr and Inoold), T., 2078. 
o-Naphthol-j3-diazoninm chloride (Bam- 
berger, Booking, and Kraus), A., 
i, 1141. 

a-Naphthol-/3-diazoialphonic acid, 
potassium salt (Bamberger, BbcKiNti, 
and Kraus), A., i, 1142. 
a'Naphthol-2:4*dicarbozylic acid, ]>tc- 
paration of (Society of Chkmical 
Industry in Basle), A., i, 678. 

0- and iS-Naphthol-digitonins ( ^VI^DAt^s 
and Weinhold), A., i, 690. 

i3-Naphthol*4-Bulphonic acid, pre[)aration 
of (Morgan and Jones), A,, i, 327. 
a and iSNaphtho-iS-naphthylamides 
(Beckmann, Liesche, and Couurns), 
A.,i, 230. 

a- and iS-Naphthonitriles, catalytic re- 
duction of (Rupe and Bboherkr), A., 
i, 1202. 

/3i3-Naphthoylaorylio acid, and its silver 
salt and methyl ester (Oddy), A., i, 
1099. 

Naphthoyl-o-bensoic acid, l:6-c^t- 
hydroxy*, allyl and ethyl esters and 
l:6-c?7'hydroxy-, ethyl ester (Society 
OF Chemical Industry in Basle), 
A., i, 110. 

1- a-Kaphthoyl-9-ozanthronyl (Scholl, 
Dehnert, and Srmp), A., i, 808. 

3-l*Napbthoylpropionio acid (Kroll- 
PFEiFFER and Schafer), A., i, 844. 
a-Kapbiboyliaosnooinio acid (Kroll- 
PFEiFFER and Schafer), A., i, 
344. 


iS-Naphthyl sulphides, isomerism of 
(Lesser and Gad), A., i, 561, 920; 
(Hinsberg), a., i, 921. 
a-Naphthylamine, catalytic reduction of 
(Komatsu and Nodzu), A., i, 782. 
^-Naphthylamine, 6-nitro-, and its sul- 
phates (VESKLf and Jakes), A., i, 
918. 

Naphthy lamines, con ductivity, viscosity, 
and density of systems formed by 
benzoic acid and (Baskot), A., i, 
672. 

Naphtbylaminei, bromonitro- (Yesely 
and DvohXK), A., i, 918. 
nitro-, condensation of formaldehyde 
with (Morgan and Jones), A., i, 
379. 

a-Napbtbylamines, substituted (Holli- 
day & Co., Ltd., and Morgan), 
A., i, 388. 

nitro-, azo-colouring matters from 
(Morgan and Jones), A., i, 
1028. 

a- and j8-Naph thy lamines, nitro-, and 
their acetyl derivatives (Yesely and 
Dvorak), A., i, 650. 
i8-Naphthylamine-6-sulphonic acid, 6- 
and 8-nitro- (YonosHcovaud Gribov), 
A.. 1, 919. 

I-a-Naphthylamino- A-naphthol ( Wah l 
and Lantz), A., i, 210, 
7'a-Naphthylaminopropyl alcohol 
(Pierce and 4 .dams), A., i, 486. 
a-Naphthyloarbamio acid, 7-chloro- 
propyl ester (Pierce and Adams), A., 
i. 484. 

a- Kaphthyloarbamido-a-methyl valeric 
acid (Kurono), A., i, 308. 
ci-Naphthylcarbamylbenzaldoziines 
(Brady and Ridge), T., 2169. 
a-Kaphtby learbamyl-S: 4-dimethozy- 
benza77^7aldozime ( Brady and Ridge), 
T., 2173. 

a-N aphthy loarbamyl-p-dimethy lamino- 
benzG7{fialdozime (Brady and Ridge), 
T., 2H3. 

a-Kaphthyloarbamyl-o- and -;>-methozy- 
benzaldozimes (Brady and Ridge), 
T., 2171. 

a-Naphthyloarbamyl-8:4-methylen6di- 
ozybenzaldozimes (Brady and 
Ridge), T., 2170. 

a-Naphthyloarbamylnitrobenzaldozimes 
(Brady and Ridge), T., 2172. 
Kaphthyloarbinoli, action of sulphur on 
(Szperl), A., i, 1191i 
Naphthyldeozybenzoin (McKenzie and 
Richardson), T., 89. 
jS-Naphthyl-A-dimethylaminoethyl 
ether, and its hydrochloride (British 
Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., 
Perkin, and Clemo), A., i, 463 
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S: 8-Naphtliyleii6diamiii«-6-iTilplionio 

adid (VoROSHOOV and Gribov), A., i, 
919. 

1- Naphthylethaney ;8-amino-aa(2i-2- 

hyoroxy-, and its hydrochloride (Hinm- 
BRRO), A., i, 556. 

iS-l-Napixthylethylamine, and its picrate 
and benzoyl deiivative (Mayer and 
SCHNBCKO), A., i, 774. 

a-Kaphthylglyoin6-8‘Oarbozylio acid, 
sodium salt (Dutt), T., 224. 

a-Naphthylhydraxinedioarbothionamide, 
and its diacetyl derivative (Guha), 
A., i, 608. 

a-Napbthylmethylamine. and its hydro- 
chloride (Rupe and Becherer), A., 
i, 1202. 

a- and /S-Napbthylmethylaniixies, salts 
and derivatives of (v. Braun, Bless- 
ing, and Zobel), A., i, 1088. 

a- and jB-Naphthylmethyldixnethyl- 
amines, and their salts (v. Bilaun and 
Moldaenke), A.,i, 1194. 

a- and /3-Naphthylmethylmethyl- 
amineS} and their salt^ (y. Braun and 
Moldaenke), A., i, 1195. 

;3<Naphthylmetbyl-;B-naphthylidene- 
amina (Rupe and Becherer), A., i, 
1202. 

a-N aph tby Ime thy l-iS -naphthy Imethy 1 - 
methylamine, and its salts (v. Braun 
and Moldaenke), A., i, 1195. 

a-Naphthyl- A^-methy laitroamine (Bam - 
BSROER and Schlein), A., i, 29. 

4-/3-Naphthvl-2-methylthiazole, and its 
salts and inethiodide (Smith), T., 
2293. 

a- and /3-Naphthylmethyltrimethyl- 
ammoninxn bromides (v. Braun and 
Moldaenke), A., i, 1195. 
iodides (v. Braun, Blessing, and 
Zobel), A., i, 1088. 

a Napbthyl-^-naphthylketozime (Beck- 
mann, Liesche, and Correns), A., i, 
230. 

a-Naphthylnitroamine, and its salts 
(Bamberger and Schlein), A., i, 28 

2- /9-Naphthylpropionio acid, ethyl ester, 
and its derivatives (Mayer and 
SoHNEOKo), A., i, 773. 

3- a-Naphthyltetrahydro-l:8:2-ozazo]ie 
(Pierce and Adams), A., i, 484. 

a- and jS-NaphthylthioearbimideB 
(Dains, Brewster, and Olander), 
A., i, 324. 

iS-Naphthylthiolpropionio acidi 

(Krollpfbiffer and Schultze), A., 
i, 1114. 

Narceine, ultra-violet absorption spec- 
trum of (Steiner), A., ii, 450. 

Narooiis by inhaled anaesthetics (Meyer 
and Hopzf), A., i, 632. 


Narootios, effect of, on the swelling of 
cell colloids (Koohmann), A., i, 516. 
Narootine, ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of (Steiner), A., ii, 107. 
influence of papaveiine on the optical 
activity of (Annett), T., 876. 
estimation of, in opium (Annett and 
Bose), A., ii, 269. 

Nedandra coto^ constituents of the bark 
of (Seil), A.,i, 886. 

Neem oil, odorous and bitter con- 
stituents of (Watson, Chatterjek, 
and Mukerjee), A., i, 1163, 
Neoarsphenamine. See Neosalvnrsan. 
Neodymium, arc spectrum of (Kiksh), 
A., ii, 354. 

Neon, formation of, from hydrogen in 
Geissler tubes (PiUTTi), A., ii, 20 ; 
(PiUTii and Bogoio-Lera), A., ii, 

69. 

lecture experiment for obtaining, from 
air (V. Antropoff), A., ii, 851. 
spectrum of (Land13), A., ii, 709. 
series spectrum of (Wentzkl), A., ii, 
362. 

excitation and ionisation potentials of 
(Hertz), A., ii, 281. 
specific heats and heat of vaporisation 
of (Mathias, Orommelin, and 
Onnes), a., ii, 290. 
rectilinear diameter of (Mathias, 
Orommelin, and Onnes), A., ii, 

70. 

purification of, and its critical temper- 
ature (Orommelin), A., ii, 634. 
Neosalvarsan (Macallum), A., i, 70. 
detection of (Schehinga), A., ii, 
272. 

estimation of (Remy^), A., ii, 512, 
Nephelometer (Kleinmann), A., ii, 
129. 

Nephelometrv of colloidal solutions 
(Lednioky), a., ii, 137. 

Nephritis, constituents of blood-serum 
in (Denis and Hobson), A., i, 614. 
anions and kations in blood plasma in 
(Marrack), a., i, 732. 
ammonia in blood in (Russell), A., i, 
514. 

Nereocystis ludh’ana^ pigments of 
(Howard), A., i, 1047. 

Nernati theorem (de Bonder) A., ii, 
218. 

Nerolidol (pcrwhio^y constitution of 
(Ruzigka), a., i, 691. 
d7-Nerolidol, synthesis of (Ruzicka), 
A., i, 691. 

Nervous system, phosphorus metabolism 
of (Hkoker and Wintbrstrin), A., i, 
978 ; (Hecker), A., i, 1039. 
Nesouehonite, pioparation of, and its 
solubility (Mitchell), T., 1897. 
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Neoroiyphilif (Cokkwalt. and Mtsrs), 
A./i, 1263. 

Niekal, meteoric and terrestrial, atomic 
weights of (Baxter and Hilton), 
A., ii, 826. 

anodic behaviour of (Sborgi and 
Oappon), a., ii, 218. 
finely-divided, heat of adsorption of 
hydrogen by (Foresti), A., ii, 747. 
permeability of, to hydrogen (Lom- 
bard), a., ii, 670. 

colloidal, preparation of sols of, in 
benzene and in toluene (Hatschek 
and Thorne), A. , ii, 890. 
catalytic, preparation and properties 
of (Broohet), a., ii, 18, 63 ; 
(Thomas), A., ii, 64. 
catalysis of the adsorption of gases by 
(Gauger and Taylor), A., ii, 398. 
catalytic hydrog^^nation with (Biio- 
CHET), A., i, 102 ; (Brochbt and 
Oornubrrt), a., i, 106; (Bos- 
well), A., ii, 231 ; (Lush), A., ii, 
477. 

effect of alumina and other oxides on 
the catalytic activity of (Arm- 
strono and Hilditch), A., ii, 661. 

Nickel alloys with antimony and sul- 
phur (Guertler and Schaok), A., ii, 
424. 

Nickel salts, density of (Biltz and 
Birk), a., ii, 768. 

catalytic hydrogenation with (v. 
Braun and Hahn), A., i, 102; 
(v. Braun), A., i, 108 ; (v. Braun, 
Petzold, and Seemann), A., i, 136 ; 
(V, Braun and Ritter), A., i, 141 ; 
(v. Braun, Blessing, and Zobel), 
A., i, 1087 ; (v. Braun and Ko- 
chendorfer), a., i, 1197. 

Nickel chloride, anhydrous, specific 
gravity of (Baxter and Hjltun), 
A., ii, 826. 

solubility of, in water containing 
hydrochloric acid ( Foots), A., ii, 
326. 

equilibrium of ammonium chloride, 
water, and (Rivett and Clen- 
dinnen), T., 1634. 
chlorite (Levi), A., ii, 421. 
triple nitrites (Cuttica and CAuonBi), 
A., ii, 76. 

oxide, crystal structure of (Davey 
and Hoffman), A., ii, 27. 
higher oxide (Howell), T., 669, 
1772. 

sulphate, precipitation of solutions of, 
with cadmium or zinc (Kkemann, 
Angelberoer, Bakalarz, Boh- 
RICH, and StOoer), A., ii, 866. 
sulphide (Gluud and MOhlendyck), 
A., ii, 423 ; (Ephraim), A., ii, 768. 


Nickel sulphide, oxidation of (Dunk 
and Rideal), T., 1242. 

Nickel organic eompoiuds : — 
acetylide (Durand), A., i, 1170. 
cyanides, complex (Job and Samuel), 
A., i, 904. 

dibenzylamine and pyridine potassium 
sulphates (Spacu and Ripan), A., 
i, 883. 

Nickel detection, estimation, and separ- 
ation :~ 

detection of (Vernon), A., ii, 342. 
estimation of (Loffelbein and SoH- 
warz), a., ii, 436. 

estimation of, gravimetrically (Sfaou), 
A., ii, 685. 

estimation of, volumetrically (Sfaou 
and Ripan), A., ii, 586. 
estimation of, in iron (Edsr and 
Eder), a., ii, 92. 

separation of, from zinc (Artmakn 
and Hartmakv), A., ii, 89. 

Nicotinamide, 6-chloro-l :8-dihydroxy- 
(ScHROETER aiid Ssidler), a., ii, 
1124. 

Nicotine, estimation of, in tobacco and 
its extracts (Shedo), A., ii, 798. 

Nicotine, amino-, and hydroxy-, and 
their salts (Tschitbchibabin and 
Buohholz), a,, i, 694. 

Niootmonitrile,5'ChlorQ-l:3-dihydroxy-, 
and its disodium salt (Sohrobtbb 
and Sbidlrr), A., i, 1124. 

a-Niootyrin, and its salts (Tsohitboei* 
BABIN and Bylinkin), a., i, 955. 

Niton {radium emanafim), quantitative 
measurement of (Lepape), A., ii, 
629. 

decomposition of trypsin by (Hussey 
and Thomson), A., i, 871. 

Nitramine, use of, as an indicator (Koli'- 
hoff), a., ii, 888. 

Nitrates. See under Nitrogen. 

Nitration, studies in (Arnall), T., 
3111. 

Nitratopentammiiieoobalti-salti, See 

under Cobalt. 

Nitric oxide. See Nitrogen /oxide. 

Nitric acid. See under Nitrogen. 

Nitrification (Bonazzi), A., i, 74. 
in soils (SoHdNBRUNN ; LdHNis), A., 
i, 1167. 

Nitriles, preparation of (v. Auwebs, 
Jordan, Meissner, and Seydbl), 
A., i, 662. 

catalytic reduction of (Rupe and 
Hodel), a., i, 1199. 
dynamics of the formation of (Krs- 
MANN, Auer, Oswald, and Zopf ; 
Eremann and R58Lkb), A., ii. 227. 
reduction of, with hydrogen and 
nickel (Rufb and Glenz), A., i, 100. 
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Nitriles, action of organotnagnesiam 
compounds on (Baeets), A., i, 191 ; 
(Britylants), a., i, 810, 1003; (db 
Booserj^), a., i, 811. 
action of magnesium phenyl bromide 
on (Baby), A., i, 226. 
condensation of thioamides with 
(ISHIKAWA), A., i, 926. 

8-ketonic, relation of, to cyclic com- 
pounds (Kohler, Graustein, and 
Merrill), A., i, 54. 

VtfoNitriles. See Carbylamlnes. 

Nitro-aloohols, aliphatic (Wilkendorf 
and Tr^nbl), A., i, 288. 

Nitro-oompounds, heats of combustion 
and of formation of (Rubc^ov and 
Sbvbujanov), a., ii, 218. 
catalytic reduction of (KoHfTRii and 
Drake), A., i, 666, 1118. 
phytochemical reduction of (Neubekg 
and Reinfurth), A., i, 987. 
aromatic (Margoscees, Kristen, and 
Scheinost), a., ii, 786. 
estimation of nitrogen in (Mar- 
GOSCHES and Kristen), A., ii, 
481. 

Nitroform derivatives, electrical con- 
ductivity and reduction of (Hender- 
son, Hirst, and Macbeth), T., 1130. 

Nitrogen, atomic weight of (Moles and 
Clavera), a., ii, 149. 
spectra of, in low voltage arcs 
(Dufpendaok), a., ii, 373, 802, 
band spectrum of (Huddleston), A., 
ii, 2 ; (Kirschbaum), A., ii, 670. 
band spectrum and molecular structure 
of(NAGAORA), A.,ii, 594. 
effect of an electric field on the band 
spectrum of (Dati’a), A., ii, 446. 
ultra-violet spectra of (Hopfield), 
A., ii, 351, 804. 

active, spectrum of (Rayleigh), A., 
ii, 45. 

phosphorescence caused by (Lewis), 
A., ii, 361; (Jevons), A., ii, 
451 ; (Krepblka), A., ii, 598. 
after-glow of (Pirani and Lax), 
A.,ii, 154. 

ionisation of, on collision with electrons 
(Ayres), A., ii. 111 ; (Smyth), A., 
ii, 602. 

ionisation potential of (Smyth), A., ii, 
456 ; (Mackay), A., ii, 821. 
atoms, doubly-linked, stereochemistry 
of (Mills and Schindler), T., 312. 
tervalent, stereochemistiy of (Mbisen- 
heimer and SchOtze), A., i, 839. 
valency of (Uspenski), A., ii, 484. 
pure, equation of state for (Smith and 
Taylor), A., ii, 766. 
action of, on the surface of metals 
(Tammakn), a., ii, 624. 


Nitrogen, atmospheric, fixation of, by 
the cyanide process (Tbrada), 
A., ii, 631 ; (Hamburger), A., 
ii, 766. 

use of calcium carbonate in 
(Gainey), A., i, 881. 

Nitrogen oomponndi, photosynthesis of, 
from carbon dioxide and ammonia 
(Baly, Hbilbron, and Stern), T., 
185. 

Nitrogen trichloride, photochemical 
decomposition of solutions of 
(Bowen), T., 1203. 
monoxide (nitrous oxide)^ motion of 
electrons in (Seinker and 
White), A., ii, 722. 
boiling point of (Bergstrom), A., 
ii, 56. 

pharmacological action of (Bart), 
A., i, 983. 

mono- and ct? -oxides, specific heats of 
(Partington and Shilling), 
A., ii, 214. 

velocity of reaction of, on metals 
(Schroder and Tammann), A., ii, 
838. 

(fioxide (nitric oxide) ^ motion of 
electrons in (Skinker and 
White), A., ii, 722. 
absorption spectra of compounds of, 
with copper and ferrous sulphates 
(ScHLEBiNGER and Salathe), 
A. , ii, 673. 

oxidation of (Briner and Malkt), 
A., ii, 485. 

formation of gaseous ions in the 
oxidation of (Brewer and 
Daniels), A., ii, 721. 
mixtures of hydrogen chloride aud, 
at low temperatures (Rodebush 
aud Yntema), A., ii, 237. 
estimation of (Kochler and Mar- 
queyrol), a., ii, 178. 
per- or tetr-oxide, molecular stato of, 
at low temperatures (Pascal), 
A., ii, 558. 

velocity of sound in (Selle), A., ii, 
297 ; (Grukeisen and Goens), 
A.,ii. 741. 

oxidation of, by ozone (Wulf, 
Daniels, and Karber), A., ii, 
28. 

compounds of camphor and (Pascal 
and Garnier), A., i, 345. 
pentoxide^ decomposition of (Boden- 
stein). A., ii, 303. 
decomposition of, in presence of 
ozone (Daniels, Wulf, and 
Karrer), a., ii, 24. 
oxides, production of, by the electric 
discharge (McEvchron), A., ii, 
685. 
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Nltroi^ii oxides, absorption and analysis 
of (Sanfourohb), a., ii, 84. 
action of, on unsaturated compounds 
(Diels), A., i, 822. 

Nitric acid, pure, preparation of 
(E. and R. Urbain), A., ii, 125. 
solubility of chromium trioxide in 
(Mumfoiid and Gilbert), T., 
471. 

action of, on phenols (Iwata), A., i, 
779. 

detection of, by ferrons sulphate 
(Faubholt) A., ii., 179. 
estimation of, gravimetrically (Rupb 
and Bboheher), A., ii, 577. 
and its salts, estimation of nitrogen 
in (Webb and Taylor), A., ii, 
84. 

Nitrates, detection of (Nixon), A., ii, 
432. 

detection of, by Rodil Ion’s test 
(Heller), A., ii, 696. 
detection of, in presence of organic 
matter (Sabalitsohka and 
Schmidt), A., ii, 677. 
estimation of, in soils (Giminoham 
and Carter), A., ii, 677. 
aliphatic, estimation of (Hitff and 
Leitch), a., ii, 86. 

Nitrous acid, detection of (Zlatar- 
off), a., ii, 605. 

Nitrites, detection of, in water 
(Rodillon), a., ii, 37, 178. 

Nitrogen detection and estimation 

detection of, microchemically (Ione- 
scu and Harsovesou), A., ii, 

^ 261. 

estimation of, by hydrogen peroxide 
(Heuss), a., fi, 430. 
estimation of, by the Jodlbauer 
method (Bord as), A.,ii, 874. 
estimation of, by persulphates, 
(Wong), A., ii, 431. 
estimation of, in leather and in gelatin 
(Gerngross and Schaefer), A., ii, 
653. 

estimation of, in nitrates, by Dev- 
arda’s method (Koehler, Marquey- 
rol, and Jovinet), A., ii, 179. 
estimation of, in nitrates and nitric 
acid (Webb and Taylor), A., ii, 
84. 

estimation of, in aromatic nitro- 
compounds (Maroosches and Kris- 
ten), A., ii, 481, 663. 
estimation of, in plant tissues (Gal- 
lagher), A., ii, 834. 
estimation of, in proteins (Wilson), 
A., ii, 676 ; (Kostytschev), A., ii, 
874. 

estimation of, in water (Becker and 
Abbott), A., ii, 784. 


Nitrogen deteotion and estimation:— 

amino-, estimation of, in compounds 
reacting slowly with nitrous acid 
(Wilson), A., ii, 676. 
amino-acid, estimation of, in blood 
(Blau), A., i, 1250. 
carbamide, estimation of, volume- 
trically (Tillmans and Kruger), 
A., ii, 36. 

non-protein, estimation of, in blood 
(Cristol and Nikolitoh), A., ii, 
668 . 

Nitro-groups, basic properties of 
(Chkrbuliez), A., i, 462. 
reduction of, by tissues (Waterman 
and Kalff), A., i, 416 ; (Lip- 
scHiTz), A., i, 876. 

y-Nitroketones, reduction of (Kohler 
and Drake), A., i, 1118. 

Nitropentammineoobalti- salts. See 

under Cobalt. 

Nitroprussio acid, sodium salt, electro- 
lytic precipitation with (Kolthoff), 
A., ii, 257. 

Nitropmssides, reaction of hydroxyl- 
amine with (Giral Pereira), A., i, 
905. 

Nitropyrroles (Angeli), A., i, 135. 

Nitroso-oompounds, action of hydroxyl- 
amine and of dihydroxyammonia 
on (Angeli and Pibroni), A,, i, 
612. 

Nitrosyl ^rtbroraide, preparation of 
(Datta and Chatterjke), A., i, 
345. 

chloride, preparation of (Pickard and 
Hunter), T., 441. 
catalysis of formation of (Kiss), A., 
ii, 237. 

photochemical decomposition of 
(Kiss), A., ii, 698. 
action of, on metallic oxides (CuT- 
TicA, Tarchi, and Alinari), A., 
ii, 499. 

interaction of toluene and (Lynn 
and Arkley), A., i, 451. 

Nitrosylsulphurio acid, absorption spec- 
trum of (SOHLESTNGEKaild SALATHE), 
A., ii, 673. 

Nitrous acid. See under Nitrogen. 

Nonadecaldehyde, y-hydroxy-, and its 
derivatives (Helferioh and KOster), 
A., i, 1178. 

dw^c^oNonana (Mbrrwein, Kiel, Klos- 
GKN, and S(;hoch), A., i, 222. 

dicyclo\\^ 3, 3]-Nonana, 
amino-, and its derivatives (Mebr- 
WBIN, Kiel, Klosoen, and Schooh), 
A., i, 224. 

tram-dicyclc^l^ 3, 8]-Nonana-2:6-diol, 
and its salts (Meerwbin, Ktel, KlOs- 
GEN, and Schooh), A., i, 222. 
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tneydo-[\i 3^ 3^ 0]-Nonane-2:6-dioU 

and its salts and diphenylurethane 
(Msebwiin, £iel» Klosoen, and 
Sohoch)» a., i, 222. 

dicyclo-[\, 8, 8]-Nonaiie'2:6-dione, and 
its derivatives (Meerwein, Kiel, 
Kl5sgen, and Sohoch), A., i, 
221 . 

dicyelo-{\^ 3, 3]-Nonane-2:6-dione4:3:5:7- 
tetraoarboxylio acid, and 3-nio7io-, and 
3:7-c2i-bronio-, methyl esters, and their 
derivatives (Meerwein, Kiel, Klos- 
osN, and Sohoch), A., i, 222. 
tricydo-Wf 8*, 8% 0]-Konane-2:6*dione- 
l:8s6i7-tetraearboxylic acid, methyl 
ester (Meerwein, Kiel, Klosoen, 
and Sohoch), A., i, 223. 

NonaB*e<ol, and its allophauate (Vavon 
and Ivanov), A., i, 998. 
dicyd<h]\t 8, 8]*Nonan-2-ol, and its 
acetate (Meerwein, Kiel, Klosoen, 
and ScHOCH), A., i, 222. 
dicyclo-[ii 3, 8]‘Nonaa-2 one, and its 
derivatives (Meerwein, Kiel, Kl5s- 
axN, and Sohoch), A., i, 222. 
Nonanones, hydrogenation of (Yavon 
and Ivanov), A., i, 998. 
dicydo-[it 3, 3]-A*-None!ie, 2-amino- 
(MssRWEiN, Kiel, KlOsoen, and 
Sohoch), A., i, 224. 

Aa-Noneae-a-earl^xylio acid, derivatives 
of (v. Aiiweks, Meissner, Seydel, 
and Wisskbach), A., i, 749. 
dicydo-[\^ 8, 8]-A®-Nonen*2-ol, and its 
acetate (Meerwein, Kiel, KlOsoexS^ 
and Schoch), A., i, 222. 
dicfydo-\\, 3; 3]-A*-Nonen-2-one, and its 
derivatives (Meerwein, Kiel, Kl6s- 
GEN, and Schoch), A., i, 224. 

Nonoic acid, ajS-e^ibydroxy-, and its 
dinitrate and monoacetyl derivative, 
and and Msomerides (Kiiohs), A., 
i, 178. 

d- 7 -Nonyl nitrite, rotatory and refractive 
dispersions and absorption spectrum 
of (Pickard and Hunter), T., 
434. 

y-Nonylbatan-y-ol'iS-one, and its semi- 
carbazone (Locquin and Wouseng), 
A., i, 302. 

Vopine&e, reactions distinguishing 
pinene from (Dupont and Brus), A., 
1, 934. 

Nor>ir>camphor'7>oarboxylic acid. See 

wKetopinic acid. 

Voreamphorylsnlphoxide-iV-phenyl- 

R lone (Wedekind, Schenk, and 
cr), a., 1, 347. 

Noroodeinituupyrrolidininm bromide 
(T. Buaun and Lemke), A., i, 7. 
XcrglM 86 protective colloid (Gutbier, 
Sau£]^ and Kr0nxr)» A., ii, 619. 


2-NortropyM*'hydM^tetrabydr6- 
naphthalene, and its salts (y. Braun 
Braunsdobf, and Kxbsohbaum), A. 
i, 106. 

Novooaine. See Procaine. 

Nnoleie acid, isolation of, from tissues 
(Jones and Folkoff), A., i, 1032. 
preparation of, from tubercle bacilli 
(Johnson and Brown), A., i, 160. 
in lung tissue (Sammartino), A., i, 
414. 

and volutin in yeast (Glaubitz), A., 
i, 986. 

Nucleic acids (Feulgen), A., i, 68. 
Nuclein metabolism. See Metabolism. 
Nucleins, nature of (Nakaoawa), A., i, 
259. 

Nucleoproteins, fission of, by bacteria 
(Koch and Oelsner), A., i, 422. 
Nucleotides from yeast-nuclsio acid 
(Jones and Perkins), A., i, 720. 
Nutrition, potassium salts in (Miller), 
A., i, 414. 


0 . 

Oats, American white, hemicellulose of 
(O’Dwyer), a,, i, 1066. 

German, tannin from (Freudenbero 
and VoLLBRECHT), A., i, 124. 

Oats, barley, and wheat, efiect of respir- 
ation on the amount of protein in 
(McGinnis and Taylor), A., i, 
1164. 

See also Avena saliva ariatata. 

Obituary notices 
C'barles Baskerville, T., 3421. 
Alexander Crum Brown, T., 8422. 
Frederick James Lloyd, T., 946. 

Georg Lunge, T., 948. 

Charles Maun Luxmoore, T., 3481. 
Edward Williams Morley, T., 3436. 
Alexander Smith, T., 950. 

Jokichi Takamine, T. , 964. 

William Thomson, T., 3440. 

Leo Alexandrovitsch Tschugaev, T., 
956. 

Frank Edwin Weston, T., 968. 

Ocimene in essential oils (Penfold), A., 
i, 693. 

aZ^yOoimene, structure of (Enklaar), 
A., i, 738. 

Octahydroaoridines, and their derivatives 
(v. Braun, Petzold, and Sohul- 
THEiSh), A., i, 837. 

//■jB-Ootanol, preparation and rotation of 
the aliphatic ethers of (KenyoH and 
MoNiool), T., 14. 

preparation and rotation of the di- 
carboxylic esters of (Hall), T., 
32. 
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dwyclo^llt 2, 3}-OeU]i*8-dn«-p«Bta- 

oarboxylie acid (Mvbrwxin, Kiel, 
Kl 68GEN, and Schooh), A., i, 224. 

Ootaphenyldietliylailiootetrane (Kip- 
ping), l\, 2698. 

Ootoioaoid fiom ooooanutoil (Walker), 
T. , 2837. 

Ootoio acids, a-amino-, and their deriv- 
atives (Abderhaldbn and Goto), A., 
i, 1070. 

sac. -Octyl alcohol-digitoxiin (Windaus 
and Weinhold), A., 1, 690. 

//-OctyUmine, derivatives of (v. Braun, 
Blessing, and Zorel), A., i, 1088. 

OdouT) relation between structure and, 
of trisubstituted benzenes (Bogert 
and Curtin), A., i, 1101. 

Oils, interfacial tension of, and water 
(Pound), T., 683. 

animal and vegetable, preparation of 
petroleum fiom (Mailhe), A., i, 
889. 

animal marine, chemistry of (Andr^:), 
A., i, 878. 

, essential. See Oils, vegetable, 
lubricating, viscosity of (Okouhi and 
Majima), a., ii, 463. 
mineral. See Petroleum, 
tor transformers, sludge formation in 
(Stager), A., i, 649. 
vegetable (Schimmxl & Co.), A., i, 
49. 

constituents of (Simonsen), A., i, 
1106. 

relation between iodine values and 
refractive indices of (SuD- 
ROROUOH, Watson, and Atha- 
wale), a., i, 88. 

Indian, oonstitueiits of (Simonsen 
and Rau), A., i, 47 ; (Simon- 
sen), A., i, 693, 935. 

Russian, constituents of (Pigulbv- 
ski), a., i, 815 ; (Pigulevski 
and Nikitina), A., i, 816 ; 
(PiouLifiVsKi and Plotnitzki ; 
Pigulevski and Fichtemiolz), 
A., i, 817. 

of the Conifer® (Pigulevski), A,, 
i, 886, 887. 

estimation of the alcohols in (Glio- 
hitch), a,, ii, 661. 
estimation of aldehydes and ketones 
in (Bennett and Bateman), 
A., ii, 666. 

volatile, estimation of eugenol in 
(van Eck), a., ii, 702. 
estimation of the acetyl value of 
(Powell), A,, ii, 887. 
estimation of the acetyl and hydroxyl 
values of (Elsbaoh), A., ii, 796. 
estimation of the bromine number of 
(Beoker), a., ii, 886. 


(His, Mtimation of the iodine number of 
(Rosenmund and Kuhnhbnn), A., 
ii, 886. 

Olefines, catalytic hydrogenation of 
(Vavon and Kleiner), A., i, 891. * 

Oleic acid, potassium salt, migration 
data for (McBain and Bowden), 
T.,2417. 

solutions of, in water and alcohol 
(Biroumshaw), T., 91. 
protective action of, on gold sols in 
alcohol-water mixtures (Rideal 
and Bibcumshaw), T., 1565. 
methyl ester, separation of methyl 
linoleate and (Andr^), A., i, 486. 
anhydrouiethylglucoside and man- 
nitan esters (Gilchrist), A., i, 297. 
Oligoclase from North Carolina (Tsu- 
Boi), A., ii, 777. 

Oligodynamy of metals (Schumacher), 
A., i, 424. 

Onium radicles (Sohlubach and Mie- 
dkl), a., i, 1068. 

9n-0pianic acid, synthesis of (Perkin 
and Stoyle), T., 8171. 

Opianic acid, nitro-, salts, and deriv- 
atives of (Wegsoheider and MOlleb), 
A., i, 1203. 

Opium, Indian (Anneit' and Boss), A., 

i, 358. 

estimation of morphine and secondary 
alkaloids in (Mancini), A., ii, 444. 
estimation of narcotine and paj^averine 
in (Annett and Bose), A., li, 269. 
Optical inversion, Walden’s (Phillips), 
T , 44 ; (UsPBNSKi), A., i, 664. 
rotation. See Rotation. 

Orchids, loroglossin from (Delaumbt), 
A., i, 1046. 

Orcinol from lichens, and its derivatives 
(Misbenden), A., i, 783. 

Ores, detection of silver in (Silberstein 
and Wisss), A., ii, 38. 
estimation of iron in (Ennos and 
Sutcliffe), A., ii, 185. 

Organic compounds, formation of, from 
inorganic by light (Baudisch), A., 

ii, 816. 

preparation of (VAN Erp), A., i, 208. 
diamond- and graphite-structure in 
(Schleicher), A., i, 1083. 
electronic theory of (Berkenheim), 
A., i, 525 ; (Marrman), A., i, 737. 
linear representation of struoture of 
(Wheeler), A., i, 173. 
detection of weakened valenoies in 
(Ziegler and Thielmanh), A., i, 
921. 

relation between crystal structure and 
constitution of (Knaoos), T., 71* 
nomenclature of (Wheeler), A., i, 
787. 
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Organic oomponndi, lability of halogen 
atoms in (Macbeth), T., 1122; 
(Henderson, Hirst, and Mac- 
beth), T., 1130. 

' narrow and broad bands in absorption 
spectra of (Henri), A., ii, 358, 
with long carbon chains, Rontgen ray 
investigation of (Sheaiikr), T., 
8162 ; (Muller and Shearer), T., 
3166. 

Rontgen ray spectroscopy of (Becker 
and Rose), A., i, 550. 
intramolecular ionisation in (Lowry), 
A., ii, 848. 

heat of formation of isomorphous 
mixtures of (Nagornov), A., ii, 
461. 

calorific value of (Konovalov), T., 
2184 ; A., ii, 217. 
freezing points of (Timmermans), A., 
ii, 216. 

critical constants of (Herz and Neu- 
KIRCH), A., ii, 458. 
laboratory apparatus for drying 
(Bouillot), a., ii, 65. 
electrolytic reduction of (Conant and 
Lutz), A., ii, 285. 

action of bromine and nitric acid on 
(Dati’A and Chatterjee), A., i, 
846. 

bromination of (Rosenmund and 
Kuhnhsnn), a., i, 782 ; (Krause), 
A., i, 891 ; (Rosenmund, Kuhn- 
HENN, and Lescr), A., i, 1095. 
reactions of metals with, in liquid 
ammonia solution (Kraus and 
White),' A., i, 466; (White), A., 
i, 467 ; (White and Knight), A., 
i, 1004. 

influence of structure on sulpho- 
chromic oxidation of (Simon), A., i, 
81. 

action of sulphur on (Szperl), A., i, 
1191 ; (Szperl and Jezierski), 
A., i, 1227. 

action of sulphuryl chloride on 
(Durrans), T., 1424. 
estimation of arsenic in (STOLLt and 
Fechtig), a., ii, 836. 
estimation of bromine, chlorine, and 
iodine in (Hesljnga), A., ii, 
782. 

estimation of carbon and hydrogen in 
(Simon and Guillaumin), A., ii, 
482. 

estimation of halogens in (Macbeth), 
A., ii, 84. 

apparatus for estimation of halogens 
in (Rubre), a., ii, 249. 
estimation of inorganic impurities in 
(Patterson and Moudgill), A., ii, 
606. 


Organio eomponndi, estimation of sul- 
phur in (Hoffmann and Gortner), 
A., 11, 383. 

estimation of sulphur and halogens in 
(Leonard), A., ii, 177. 
estimation of sulphnr and sulphuric 
acid in (Zimmerlund and Svan- 
berg), a., ii, 177. 

Organio radicles, free (Scholl and 
Hahle), a., i, 684, 689; (Scholl, 
Dehnert, and Semp), A., i, 807. 
relative fixidity of (v. Braun and 
Moldaenkb), A.,i, 1193. 

Organio syntheses, use of rhodauine iu 
(Granacher, Grro, Ofner, Klop- 
FENSTBiN. and Schlatter), A., i, 
706 ; (Granacher and Mahal), A., 
i, 713. 

Organo-metallic compounds, iso- 
morphism in (Pascal), A., i, 406. 

Ornithine, synthesis of, in the fowl 
(Crowdle and Shkrwin), A., i, 
632 ; (Bullowa and Sherwin), A., 
i, 733. 

Orohmvcihe cumaim^ mannitol from 
(Kiesel), A., i, 688. 

Orpiment, formation of, from realgar 
(Bhatnagau and Rao), A., ii, 
756. 

Orthoolase, availability of potassium in, 
for plant nutrition (Haley), A., i, 
888 . 

Orthophoiphorio acid. See under 

Phosphorus. 

Osazones, isomeric, preparation of 
(Svanberg), A., i, 441. 

Osmium, crystal structure of (Hull), 
A., li, o2. 

Osmium organic compounds : — 

with pyridine (Soagliauini and 
Zannini), a., i, 1119. 

Osmosis, origin of (Armstrong), A., ii, 
642 ; (Gillbt), A., ii, 617. 
anomalous, throngh collodion 
membranes (Preuner and Roder), 
A., ii, 220 ; (Bartell and 
Carpenter), A., ii, 221, 298, 
384. 

negative (Lindemann), A., li, 643. 
See also EJectroend osmosis. 

Osmotic pressure (1>evalt-£z£rski), 
A., ii, 466. 

kinetic theory of (Sohay), A., ii, 
836. 

measurement of (Grollman and 
Frazer), A., ii, 616. 
relation between activity coefficients 
and (Bjerrum), A., ii, 467. 
strong electrolytes (Debts), A., ii, 
617. 

Ossifieation, hexosephosphoric esters in 
(Robison), A., i, 780, 
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Overvoltage, measurement of (Sakd 
and Weeks ), T., 2896. 
influence of intermittent current on 
(Glasstone), T., 1746. 

Ovokeratin, preparation and properties 
of (Rakuzin), a., i, 619. 

Oz, nitrogen compounds extracted from 
the testicles of (Mobinaka), A., i, 
267. 

intestine. See Intestine. 

Ozahumine (Pearhon), A., ii, 246. 

Ozalaoetio acid, derivatives of, from 
tartaric acid (Chattaway and 
Paekes), T., 663. 

Ozalato-salte, dissociation of (BuuRbw.s 
and Walker), T., 2738. 

1 -Ozalato- di-(mercarimetli 7 M :2-di- 
hydrobenz^ran) (Mills and Adams), 
A., i, 971. 

Ozalatodinitrodiammineoobaltic barium 
and strychnine salts (Thomas), T., 
619. 

Ozalatopentamminecobaltio nitrate 
(Duff), T., 666. 

Ozalio acid, preparation of, from 
acetylene (Kearns, H riser, and 
NipuwLAND), A., i, 437. 
photochemical decomposition of 
(Noyes and Koupbrman), A., ii, 
527. 

esterification of (Dutt), T., 2714. 
in plants (Franzen and Hblwekt), 
A., i, 77. 

salts, effect of injection of (Gross), 
A., i, 733. 

lead salt, decomposition of (Sv^da), 
A., i, 760. 

lithium salt, electrolytic precipitation 
with (Kolthoff), A., ii, 256. 
potassium salt, electrolysis of, with an 
aluminium anode (Jeffrey), A., ii, 
729. 

sodium salt, stability of solutions of 
(Hopkins), A., ii, 248. 
oxidation of, under pressure 
(Schrader), A., i, 87. 
ethylene ester, thermal decomposition 
of, and glyceryl ester (Tilit«oh6ev), 
A., i, 1173. 

and its salts, detection of, colori- 
metrically (Muller), A., ii, 340. 
estimation of small quantities o! 
(Khouri), a., ii, 796. 

Ozalyl chloride, use of, in synthesis of 
triphenylmethane dyes (Zoller), A , 
i, 61. 

Ozalylbiibenioaostodinitrile (Ben ary, 
SoKNDEROP, and Bennbwitz), A., i, 
674. 

G’Ozalylbisdiaoetonitrile (Benaky, 
SoENDEROP, and Bennbwitz), A., i, 
674. 


7-0zalyl-a)3- and -iSiS-dimetbylacrylio 
acids, and sodium salt and ethyl 
ester of the former (Higginbotham 
and Lapworth), T., 1829. 

Ozidation, mechanism of (Wieland and 
Winolbr), a., i, 660. 
electrolytic. See Electrolytic ozid~ 
ation. 

in cells (Wieland), A., i, 167. 
in plants (Gallagher), A., i, 1159. 

Oxidation potentials (Clark), A., ii, 
677 ; (Clark and Cohen), A., ii, 
726. 

chemical equilibria in measurements 
of (Grube and Huberioh), A., ii, 
138. 

Oxides, as adsorption catalysts (Ben- 
ton), A., ii, 382, 383. 
catalytic reduction of (Pease and 
Taylor), A., ii, 80. 
hydiated (Weiser), A., ii, 666. 

a5- and ae-Oiddes, oxidation of (Franks 
and Liebkn), A., i, 10. 

Oxidimetry, new methods in (Jellinek 
and Krebs), A., ii, 871. 

2:6-Oxido-4:6-diketo-5-(a-metbylearb- 
amido)*3-methyl-3:4:5:6*tetrabydro- 
pyrimidine(BiLTZ and Lemberg), A., 
i, 060. 

2 : 5-Oxido •4hydrozy -6 : 8-diketo-7 ;9- 
diethyPS :4: 5:6 : 8:9- bezahydropurine 
(Biliz and Lemberg), A., i, 968. 

2:5-0zido<4'bydrozy-6:8'diketo-di- 
methyl>3:4:5:6:8:9-hezabydropiirinei 
(Biliz and Lemberg), A., i, 969. 

3:4-Ozido-2:liydrozy-l-methyl-l:4-di- 
hydroqninozaline (Usherwood and 
Whiteley), T., 1089. 

3:4 OzidO’2-keto*3-bydrozy-l-metbyl* 
l:2:3:4-tetrahydroquinozaline, and 
its salts and ethyl ether (TTsherwood 
and Whiteley), T., 1082. 

3:40zido>2-ketO'l*methyM:2:3:4*tetra' 
bydroqninozaline -3 • oarbozylmetbyl- 
anilide, siid its deiivatives (Usher- 
wood and Whiteley), T., 1078. 

2:5-0 zido-4-methozy- 6:8-diketo- 7:9-di- 
6thyl-8:4:5:6:8:9-hezahydropnrine 
(Biltz and Lemberg), A., i, 968. 

2:5-Ozido-4-m6thozy-6:8-diketo-3:7-di- 
methylhezahydropurlne (Biltz and 
Lemberg), A., i, 959. 

2:5-0zido-4-methozy-6:8-diketO’3:7:9- 
trimetbyl-3:4:5:8:8:9-bezahydro- 
purine (Biltz and Lemberg), A., i, 
959. 

ac-Ozidononaae (Franke and Libbbr- 
mann), a., i, 630. 

ac-Ozido-oetadeeane (Franks and Lie- 
bermann), a., i, 581. 

ajS-Ozido-d-pbenyl-jS-metbylbutane 
(Tiffeneau and L^vy), A., i, 789. 
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Ozimtf (Dokabialski); A., i, 754. 
isomeriBm of (Bbadt und McHtiOH), 
T., 1190 ; (Beady tnd Dunn), T., 
1788; (Brady and Ridge), T., 
2168 ; (Beady and Truszrowski), 
T., 2434. 

Beckmann conversion of, into amides 
(Beckmann and Bark), A., i, 1112. 
inflaence of dilution on the dissocia- 
tion of hydrochlorides of (Tanslby), 
T., 8164. 

peroxides of (Ciusa and Parisi), A., 

i, 679. 

Oximino-ketonei, Beckmann transform- 
ation of (Rod AM a), a., i, 932. 
Ozindolei, Ar*8ubstituted (SroLLit, Berg- 
doll, Luther, Aubuhahn, and 
Wacker), a., i, 1126. 
OzindoIe-8-aeetic acid (Granaoher and 
Mahal), A., i, 713. 

Ozindole-8-a-aniloaeetie acid, and its 
silver and aniline salts (Gkanachek 
and Mahal), A., i, 714. 
Ozindole-3-glyozylio acid (Granacher 
and Mahal), A., i, 714. 
Ozindole-S-a-oziminoaoetic acid, silver 
salt (Granachkr and Mahal), A., i, 
714. 

Ozindole-8-a-thiolaeetic acid (Gran- 
aoher and Mahal), A., i, 713. 
2-OzO'4-methyltliiaxole-6-oarbozylio 
acid, ethyl ester (Kaufmann and 
Liepe), a., i, 766. 

0zy-/3-amyrin, and its acetate (Rollett 
and Bratke), a., i, 688. 
Ozy-iB-amyrbne, and its oxime (Rollett 
and Bratke), A., i, 589. 

Ozybetnlin, and its derivatives (Trai’- 
bbnberg), a., i, 690. 
OzybuchU'Camplior (Cusmano), A., i, 
587. 

Oxydases, analogies between inetliylene- 
blue and (Aschmarin), A., i, 622. 
8-Ozy-7:9-dimethylparine, 2-chloro-6- 
thiol-, and 2:6-dithioi-, and their 
derivatives (KAy, Chakra varti, and 
Bose), T., 1960. 

Oxygen, refractive index and absorption 
spectra of (Eadib and Sati'ekly), 
A., ii, 197. 

series spectrum of (Hopfield), A., ii, 
708. 

ultra-violet spectra of (Hopfield), 
A., ii, 351, 804. 

Rontgen ray absorption coefficients of 
(Olson, Dershem, and Siorch), 
A., ii, 866. 

ionising potential of (Mackay), A., 

ii, 621. 

polarisation in the electrolytic gener- 
ation of (Grube and Metzger), A., 
ii, 118. 


Oxygen, isotbermals of (Kuypers and 
Onnks), a., ii, 736. 

boiling point of (Keyes, Townshbnd, 
and Young), A., ii, 376. 

absorption of, by copper (Moles and 
PayA), a., ii, 165. 

coefficient of slip of (States), A., ii, 61 3. 

diffusion of, through silver (Spencer), 
T., 2124. 

solubility of, in metals (Schmidt), 
A., ii. 732. 

solubility of, in water (Becker), A., 
ii, 228 ; (Becker and Pearson), 
A., ii, 753. 

activation of, by palladium hydride 
(Zelinski and Bouissow), A., ii, 
149. 


catalytic action of, on the reaction 
between hydrogen and sulphur 
(Nourish and Rideal), T., 1689. 
action of, on metals (Tammann), A., 
ii, 624 ; (Schroder and Tammann), 
A., ii, 838. 

combination of hiemoglobin with 
(Adam), A., i, 617 ; (Bayliss), A., 

i, 618 ; (Brown), A., i, 964. 
combination of hydrogen and (Pease 

and Taylor), A., ii, 30. 
action of light on mixtures of hydr- 
ogen and (CoEHN and Tramm), A., 

ii, 205. 

catalytic combination of hydrogen 
and, in presence of the platinum 
metals (Hofmann), A., ii, 477. 
reaction of hul|>hur with (Ndrkish 
and Kideal), T., 3202. 


Oxygen detection and estimation : — 

detection of, biochemically (Schmal- 
Fuss), A., ii, 783. 

estimation of small amounts of, coloii- 
metrically (Hand), T., 2673. 
dissolved, Winkler apparatus for estim- 
ation of (Allison and Shive), 
A., ii, 784. 

estimation of, in gaseous exchanges of 
aniinals (Godzikovski and Lichat- 
scHKv), A., li, 430. 
estimation of, in steel (Cjiaudi.ox 
and Blanc), A., ii, 36. 
estimation of, in water (Becker and 
Abbott), A., ii, 784. 

Oxygen electrodes. See Electrodes. 

Oxyhasmocyanin, absorption of light by 
(Quaoliariello), a., i, 68. 
velocity of reduction of (Hartridge 
and Houghton), A., ii, 746. 
acid character of (Hill), A., i, 1144. 
peroxydase activity of (Willstattbr 
and Pollinger), A., i, 1243. 
alkali-binding and buffer values of 
(Van Slyke, Hastings, Heidel- 
BERQEB, and Neill), A., i, 162. 
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OxyluellBrhi, electro-reductlon of (Har- 
vey), A,, i, 260. 

Osyxnykolignie acid (Gatyss), A , i. 636. 

Ozyproteio aeid (Freund and Sitten- 
bergbr-Kraft), a., i, 611. 
in the body (Badzyi&ski and Karc- 
ZEwsKi), A., i, 876* 

Clone, preparation of (Hartman ; 
Starke), A., i, 764. 
preparation and molecular weight of 
(KARRERand WuLF), A., ii, 22. 
preparation and properties of (Kiesen- 
feld), a., ii, 816. 

production of, by the electric dis- 
charge (MoEachron), a., ii, 685. 
photochemical reactivity of (Griffith 
and Shutt), T., 2752 ; (Griffith 
and Mac Willie), T., 2767. 
photochemical decomposition of (Wei- 
OERT), A., ii, 814. 

analogous action of rays and (Fernau), 
A., ii, 601. 

as an allotrope (de Pauw), A., ii, 
161. 

effect of thunderstorms on, in the 
atmosphere (Reynolds), A., ii, 685. 
action of, on hydrocarbons (Blair 
and Wheeler), A., i, 097. 
oxidation of nitrogen tetroxide by 
(WuLF, Daniels, and Karrer), 
A., ii, 23. 


P. 

Faints, oil, swelling of (Ooffionier), 
A., ii, 136. 

Palladium, effect of adsorbed hydrogen 
on the thermo-electric properties of 
(Holmes), A., ii, 10. 
the system, hydrogen, crystal struc- 
ture of (MoKbehan), A., ii, 427. 
occlusion of hydrogen by (Yamaha), 
A., ii, 81. 

catalytic action of (Hinshelwood and 
Toflby), T., 1020. 

Palladium alloys with silver, crystal 
structure of (McKeehan), A., ii, 
428. 

Palladinm hydride, activation of oxygen 
and hydrogen peroxide by (Zelinskt 
and Borissow), A., ii, 149, 

Palladium estimation 
estimation of, with thiocyanates 
(Ivanov), A., ii, 263. 

Palriidlococcus miniatuSy pigment of 
(Boeesch), a., i, 277. 

Palmitie acid, cellulose and Z-g1ncosan 
esters (Karrer, Peyer, and Zeoa), 
A., i, 276. 

Palxnitio aeid, inulin and starch esters 
(Karrer and Zeoa), A., i, 1182. 


Palmitylaoetie aeid, copper salt and ethyl 
ester (Helferich and KdsTER), A., i, 
1177. 

Palmitylaoetoaoetic acid, ethyl ester and 
sodio-derivative (Helferioh and KOs- 
TER), A., i, 1177. 

Palmityl-Ay-butenyl ketone, and its 

semicarbazone (Helferich and Ras- 
ter), A., i, 1178. 

Pancreas, chemistry of (Petschaoher), 
A., i, 1258. 

enzymes of (Willstaiter, Wald- 
schmidt-Leitz, and JIesse), A., i, 
507. 

nucleic acids of (Steudbl and Na- 
kagawa), a., i, 628. 
rennin from (Epstein ; Epstein and 
Rosenthal), A., i, 628. 

Pancreatic extracts, influence of, on 
Crirbohydrate metabolism (MtJRLiN, 
Clough, Gibbb, and Stokes), A., i, 
878. 

proteins and lipoids in (Fodor), A., i, 
507. 

Soo also Insulin. 

Pancreatic glands. See Glands. 
Paniculatine (Brunner), A., i, 126. 
Papain, com})osition and properties of 
(Kaku/,iv and Ivanov), A., i, 872. 
Papaver somnifenim (Indian poppy), 
enzymes of the latex of (AnnEtt), 
A., 1, 281. 

Papaverine, absorption spectra of 
(SrEiNEij), A., ii, 49. 
nitrite, ])rci)aration of (Sohn and 
Stenzil), A., i, 358. 
p^tiinalion of, in opium (Annbtt and 
Bose), A., ii, 269. 

Pat aceivtrvtus hvidvSy physico-chemical 
j>roperties of the coubtituents of eggs 
of (Vl!os, Achabd, and Prikel- 
MAiKu), A., i, 627. 

Paraoetaldehyde, condensation of, with 
ammonia (Tschitsoiiibabin and 
Oparina), A., i, 1123. 
Paraoetsldehyde, hromo-, preparation 
and reactions of (Hibbbrt and Hill), 
A., i, 439. 

Paraffin, oxidation of, by atmospheric 
oxygeu (GRUNandlJLBRiOH), A.,i,286. 
Paraffins, ignition of mixtures of air and 
(Mason), T., 210; (Payman and 
Wheeler), T., 426. 
q/r7oParaffincarboxylio aeids, esterific- 
ation of (Advani and Sudborough), 
A., i, 1009. 

Paraformaldehyde, conversion of, into 
glyoollic acid (HAMMicKand Boereb), 
T., 2881. 

ParamagentaZeucoBuIphinio aeid, and 
its ammonium salt (Soheuing and 
Berliner), A., i, 869. 
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Faramagnetiim, and atomic structure 
(Cabrbba), a., ii, 128;(DAuyiLLi£ii), 
A., ii, 609. 

Paramecium^ pharmacological action of 
Tarious alcohols on (Bills), A., i, 
1264. 

Parathyroids, fanction of (Salvesen), 
A., i, 979. 

Parayanzite (Gordon), A., ii, 646. 

Farostemine (Seil), A., i, 886 . 

Farosteminine (Seil), A., i, 886. 

Fartonits (Schoep), A., ii, 174. 

a-Partieles, attachment of electrons to 
(Davis), A., ii, 463. 
relation between the energy of, and 
atomic numbers of elements (Mys- 
sowsky), a., ii, 817. 
disintegration of atoms by collision 
with (Harkins and Ryan), A., ii, 
601. 

course of, in helium (Bose and Ghosh), 
A., ii, 363. 

as an oxidising agent (Pisarshevski), 
A., ii, 730. 

Passivity (Schmidt), A., ii, 732. 

Peaches, linalyl esters in (Power and 
Chesnut), a., i, 270. 
constituents of the leaves of (Ivari- 
YONE and Kimdra), A., i, 1046. 

Pectin (Tutin), A., i, 1162. 

gels of, with sugar and acids (SucH- 
aripa), a., i, 1067. 
hydrolysis of (Tulin), A., i, 443. 

Fellotine, synthesis of (Spath), A., i, 
479. 

Penicillium glaucum^ formation of citric 
acid by (Butkewitsch), A., i, 619. 

Penta-aquobenzylaminemagnesmm 
sulphate (Spacu and Ripan), A., ii, 73. 

Pentabenioylscntellarin (Shibata, 
IwATA, and Nakamura), A., ii, 592. 

Pentadecanaphthenic acid, and its 
methyl ester (Tanaka and Nagai), 
A., i, 464. 

Pentadecyl-Av-butenylcarbinol (Hel- 
FERICH and Roster), A., i, 1178. 

Pentaerythritol, crystal structure of 
(Mark and Weissbnbero), A., i, 
1066. 

nitrate and acetate, crystal structure 
of (Knaggs), T., 77. 

Pentamethylarbntin (Macbeth and 
Mackay), T., 721. 

i\r-Pentamothyleno-6-triarylmethylthio- 
nrethanes. See Piperidine- 1 -carbo- 
dithionic acid, triaryimethyl esters. 

Pentamethylguanidine (Lecher and 
Graf), A., i, 761. 

Pentane, ajSy-^ribromo- (Delaby), A., 
i, 289. 

/8/S-dtchloro- (Bourgukl), A., i, 
1177. 


Pentane, 7-chloro-i37-dibromo- (Favor- 
ski and Favorskaia), A., i, 738. 

ci/elo- and dicyclo-PenttaiB derivatives, 
chemical and optical behaviour of 
(Toivonen), a., 1, 1017. 

Pentanes, thermal decomposition of 
(Oalingasrt), a., i, 174. 

Pentane-oo^-cc-hezanitrile, and its 
action with hot water (Diels and 
Conn), A., i, 1076. 

cis-c^cZoPentaneiptro-l-hydroxycycZo- 
propane- 1 : 2 -dioarbozy lie acid, and its 
derivatives (Lanfear and Thorpe), 
T., 1686. * 

cis- and Zrans-c^eZoPentane^iro-1- 
methozyr 2 ^cZapropane-l: 2 -dioarbozylio 
acids, and their silver salts (Lanfear 
and Thorpe), T., 1687. 

c?/cZoPentanespiVo-l-methylcycZopropane- 
l: 2 -a):a)-tetracarbozylio acid, ethyl 
ester (Ingold, Lanfear, and Thorpe), 
T., 3147. 

ct/c/oPentane^iVocj/cZopentan* 8 - one -1 - 
carboxylic acid, and its derivatives 
(Inoold, Lanfear, and Thorpe), 
T., 8150. 

ryr/oP6ntane«p^Vo^^^ycZop6ntan-3-one•l• 
carboxylic acid, and its semicarbazone 
(Ingold, Lanfear, and Thorpe), T., 
3150. 

<;^c/oPentanesjE>tVocZic 2 /c/opentan- 8 -one- 
l: 2 -dicarbozylic acid, and its deriv- 
atives (In gold, Lanfear, and 
Thokpe), T., 3149. 

cyc/oPentane^ZroeZZcycZopentan-S-one- 
l:2:4-tricarboxylio acid, ethyl esters, 
and their metallic derivatives (Ingold, 
Lanfear, and Thorpe), T., 3147. 

Pentanetetracarboxylio acids, and 7 - 
cyano-, and their salts and derivntives 
(Kuster and Hr gel), A., i, 1207. 

Pentane-ayS-tricarbozylic acids, and 
their brucine salts, and 7-cyano-, 
ethyl ester (Kuster and Hugel), A., 
i, 1207. 

Pentane-aiSy-triol. See Ethyldycerol. 

Pentan-/3-ol, ay-eZtbromo* (Delaby), 
A., i, 631. 

Pentan- 7 -ol, ai3-^ibromo- (Deijiby), A., 
i, 289. 

Pentan-/3-one, oy-oZibromo- (Delaby), 
A., i, 531. 

cyc/oPentan-1 one- 8 -acetic acid, semi- 
carbazone (Farmer), T., 3330. 

<; 2 /cZoFentan-l-one- 2 : 5 -dicarboxylio- 8 - 
acetio acid, ethyl ester (Farmer), T., 
3329. 

Pentathionio acid. See under Sulphur. 

A^-Penten-a-aldehyde. See /B-Ethyl- 
acraldehyde. 

Aa-Pentene, /3-chloro« (Bourgukl), A., 
i, 1177. 
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A/i-p0aten6» 7 -chloro-, and 7 -chloro- 3 > 
bromo- (Favorskt and Pavorskaia), 
A.,j, 788. 

a^c^cloPenteneacetonitrile, cond ensation 
products of (Birch and Kon), T., 
2446. 

Aa. and A/s-Pentene-a-carbozylic aoidSi 
derivatives of (v. Auwrrs, Meissner, 
Setdsl, and Wissebaoh), A., i, 747. 

Aa-Pe]itene-a75-trioarbozylio acid, and 
its silver salt and diethyl ester 
(KflsTER and Huoel), A., i, 1207. 

Aa-Pentenoio acid, a-cyano-, ethyl ester 
(y. Auwers, Jordan, Meissner, and 
Set del), A., i, 662. 

A/3-Penten-a-ol, and its allopliauate 
(Delaby), a., i, 753, 1171. 

A^>Pentenonitrilo (v. Auwers, Jordan, 
Meissner, andSEYDEL), A., i, 662. 

JV^A/3-MoPentenylanlline (Claisen, 
Kremers, Roth, and Tietze), A., i, 
1051. 

Pentosans (Hedsek and Braden), A., i, 
183 ; (Heuskr and Brunner), A., 
i, 184; (Heusbr and Jayme), A.,i, 
1061. 

destruction of, by moulds (Schmidt, 
Peterson, and Fred), A., i, 1159. 
in lignin (Heuskr), A., i, 1183. 
estimation of (Pervier and Gortner), 
A., ii, 884. 

Pentoses, estimation of (Pervier and 
Gortner), A., ii, 884. 

Pentose nucleotide, formation of, in 
blood, under the influence of insulin 
(Berkeley), A., i, 1259. 

Pepper, relationship between constitu- 
tion and taste of (Staudinger and 
Schneider), A., i, 361; (Staudinger 
and MOllrr), A., i, 363. 

Peppermint oil (Pigulevski), A,, i, 
816 ; (Autran and Fondand), A., i, 
1163. 

Pepsin, action of (Abderhalden and 
Fodor), a., i, 1145 ; (Hammar- 
sten), a., i, 1244. 

action of, on edestin and casein 
(Smorodincev), a., i, 619. 
action of metals on (Tsuchihashi), 
A., i, 1145. 

influence of starch on action of 
(Fischer), A., i, 401. 
active principle of (Rakuzin and 
Ivanov), A., i, 871. 
rate of digestion of proteins by (Nor- 
throp), A., i, 69. 

comparison between rennin and (Fen- 
ger), a., i, 401. 

estimation of (Northrop and Hus- 
sey), A., ii, 271 ; (Eoe), A., ii, 511. 
estimation of, and its ^haviour in 
the body (Voigt), A., ii, 892. 


Peptisation, theory of (Moeller), A. 
ii, 60. 

of metallic hydroxides (Sen and 
Dhar), a., ii, 884. 

Peptone, lactic acid fermentation of 
dextrose by (Barthel and v. 
Euler), A., i, 985. 
effect of injection of, on ^seous 
metabolism (Eelemen), A., i, 505. 
American, buffering value of (Bron* 
FEN BRENNER, DE BoRD, and Orr), 
A., i, 266. 

Perborates. See under Boron. 

Perbut 3 nrio acid, thermal decomposition 
of (Fichter and Rbeb), A., i, 677. 

Peroarbonates. See under Carbon. 

Perohlorio acid. See under Chlorine. 

Per^riohloroaoetie acid, decom^sition of 
(Fichter, Fritsch, and MOller), 
A., i, 647. 

Perhydroaoridine, and its salts and 
derivatives (v. Braun, Petzold, and 
Schultheiss), a., i, 837. 

Perhydro-9: lO-benzophenanthrene 
(Schrauth and G6riq), A., i, 1086. 

Perilla oil (Bauer), A., i, 180. 

Periodic law ( Petrenko- Krit- 

BCHENKO), A., ii, 749. 
curves of (Thornton), A., ii, 680. 

Permanganates. See under Manganese. 

Permeability, physico-chemical basis of 
(Brinkman and v. Szent-GyOr- 
gyi), a., i, 974; ii, 616. 
effect of different ions on (Rarer), 
A., i, 1272, 1273. 

effect of narcotics on (Kochmann), 
A., i, 516. 

of plant cells (Rarer; Brooks), A., 
i, 1273. 

Permntito, as a reagent for amines 
(Whitehorn), a., ii, 798. 

Peroxides, detection of (Blankart), 
a., ii, 338. 

Perozydase (Willstatter and Pol- 
linger), a., i, 262, 1243. 
formation of, in plants (Pall ad in and 
Manskaja), a., i, 427. 
catalase action of (Abel), A., ii, 
144. 

Per-salts, constitution of (Le Blanc 
and Zellmann), A., ii, 415. 
detection of (Blankart), A., ii, 888. 

Persulphnric add. See under Sulphur. 

Perthiooarbonio add. See under Thio- 
carbonic acid. 

Pemviol. See Nerolidol. 

Perylenequinone, (finitro- (Pereira) 
A., i, 1213. 

Petrolenm, formation of (Ramsay), A.,i, 
737. 

preparation of, from rosin (£wai), 
A., i, 195. 
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Pitrolenm, preparatioB of, from animal 
and vegetable oils (Mailhe), A., i, 
889. 

nature of (Zelinski), A., i, 907. 
extraction of, with methyl alcohol 
(Stager), A., i, 1169. 
emulsions of, with soap and water 
(Griffin), A., ii, 619. 
relation between low -temperature tar, 
coke oven tar, and (Fischer), A., i, 
889. 

Borneo, distillation products of (CiiA- 
VANNE), A., i, 173. 

Japanese, naphthenic acids from 
(Tanaka and Nagai), A., i, 464. 
New Zealand (Eastsrfirld and 
McClelland), A., i, 1049. 
estimation of sulphur in (Ormundy 
and Craven), A., ii, 504. 

Phaseolus luncUuSy hydrocyanic acid in 
(Charlton), A., i, 621 ; (Wauth), 
A,, i, 886. 

Plmseolua vulgaris, amylase of (S,io- 
berq), a., 1, 276. 

globulin from (Waterman, Johns, 
Jones, and Phillips), A., i, 493. 

Z-Phellandrene, oocunence of, in oil from 
Melaleiua acuminata (Smith), A., i, 
350. 

2-a*Phellandrene uitrosites (Hubst, 
Smith, and Read), A., i, 349. 

Fhellandrenes (Smith, Hurst, and 
Read), T., 1657. 

Phenaoyldimethylaminomethylmalonic 
acid (Mannicii and Ganx), A., i, 
21 , 

Phenacylmethylaminomethylmalonio 
acid, and its salts (Mannich and 
Gras), A., i, 21. 

Phenanthraphenazine, 2:3-dinitro-4< 
hydroxy- (Schmidt and Sohaireu), 
A., i, 807. 

Phenanthraquinone, action of hydrazine 
hydrate on (Dutt and Sen), T., 
8420. 

Phenantliraqninone, 2; 3!4-^rihydroxy- 
and 2:3-///nitro-4-hydroxy- 

(Schmidt and Schairer), A., i, 
807. 

2;4:7-^Wintro- (Christie and Ken- 
ner), T., 783. 

Phenanthraquinone colouring matters 

(A. C. and G. C. Sircar), T., 1559. 

Phenanthrazine, absorption spectrum of 
sulphuric acid solutions of (Foresit 
and Martorelli), A., ii, 450. 

Phenantlirene, spectrochemistry of (v. 
Auwrrs and Krolit'FEiffer), A., 
ii, 101. 

vapour pressure and latent heat of 
vaporisation of (Nelson and Sense- 
man), A., i, 774. 


Phenanthrene, bromination of (Hen- 
stock), T., 3097, 

picryl chloride (Efremov), A., i, 552. 
Phenanthrene s^es (Sohmidt and 
Schairer), A., i, 806. 
Phenanthrozacine, absorption spectrum 
of sulphuric acid solutions of (Foresti 
and Martorelli), A., ii, 450. 
Phenetidine, catalytic hydrogenation of, 
in presence of nickel salts (v. Braun 
and Hahn), A., i, 102. 
i8-jt7-Phenetidinoethyl alcohol (Adams 
and Segur), A., i, 458. 
7 -p-Phenetldinopropyl alcohol (Pierce 
and Adams), A., i, 484. 
p-Phenetidyloarbimide (Dains, Brew- 
ster, and Olander), A., i, 824. 
Phenetole, 4-iodo-2>nitro- (Brady and 
McHugh), T., 2050. 

Phenetoles, nitro-, preparation of (van 
Ehp), a., i, 208. 

Ph6netol6-2*8ulphinio acid, 4 -amino-, 
acetyl derivative (Johnson and 
Smiles), T., 2386. 

Phenetole-2-8nlphonaniUde, 4>amino', 

acetyl derivative (Johnson and 
Smiles), T., 2886. 

Phenetole-8-8iilphonyl chloride, 4- 
amino-, acetyl derivative (Johnson 
and Smiles), T., 2386. 
f/-j9-Phenetyl-5-allyl-carbamide, and 
-thiocarbamide (Berqmann, Cama- 
cho, and Dkbyer), A., i, 204. 
p-Phenetylcarbamide, derivatives of 
(Bergmann, Camacho, and Dreyer), 
a., i, 203. 

a-pPhenetylcarbamido-a-aeetio acid, 
methyl ester, and amide (B ERG MANN, 
Camacho, and Drkykr), A., i, 204. 
a>;u*Phenetyl-a5-dimethyl-oarbamid6, 
and -thiocarbamide (Bergmann, 
Camacho, and Dreyer), A., i, 204. 

/?- Phene tylglycine, ethyl ester, and 
amide (Bergmann, Camacho, and 
Dreyer), A., i, 204. 
a-jp-Phenetyl-G>hydroxyethylcarbamide 
(Beuomann, Camacho, and Dreyer), 
A., i, 204. 

«-;?-Phenetyl-o-rfihydroxypropylcarb- 
amide (Bergmann, Camacho, and 
Dreyer), A., i, 204. 
<4^-p-Phenetyl-a-methyl-5-aUyloarbamide, 
and -thiocarbamide (Bergmann, 
Camacho, and Dreyer), A., i, 204. 
a-p-Phenetyl-a-methyloarbamlde ( Berg- 
MANN, Camacho, and Dreyer), A., 
i, 204. 

a-^-Phenetyl-5 methyl-carbamide, and 
•thioearbamide (Bergmann, Cama- 
cho, and Dreyer). A., i, 204. 
3-p-Phenetyl-2-ozazolidone (Adams and 
Segur), A., i, 458. 
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PhAuni^oliAe. 4-oyano*, and its de- 

riratives (v. jBeaun and Seemann), 
A., i, 146. 

Phenol, conductivity of solutions of salts 
in (Keaus aud'KuKTz), A.’, ii, 7. 
solutions of (Glknz), A., i, 1195. 
miscibility of water and (Boutauic 
and Nabot), a., ii, 644. 
electrical resistance of mixtures of 
water and (Fisoheb), A., ii, 725. 
arsination of (Oheistiansen and 
Norton), A., i, 1149. 
hydrogenation of (Scheautii, Wege, 
and Danner), j4., i, 204. 
velocity of nitration of (Arnall), T., 
3111. 

action of iodine on alkaline solutions 
of (Vortmann), a., i, 206. 
and jt7-bromo-, elimination of, in urine 
(Rhode), A., i, 74. 
ethers, mercury compounds of (Whit- 
more and Middleton), A., i, 970. 

Phenol, o-amino-, electrolytic preparation 
of (Brown and Warner), A., i, 

• 673. 

acyl derivatives of (Nelson and 
Dams), A,, i, G74. 

j 0 -amino-, electrolytic preparation of 
(Warner and Brown), A., i, 
1092. 

acetyl derivative, action of chloral 
on (Hinsberg), A, i, 920. 
estiiimtioii of, in presence of inetol 
(Ermen), a., ii, 510. 
ainino-a- thiol, acetyl derivative, and 
its silver derivative (Hoffman n*La 
Eochb&Co.), a., i, 35. 

???-bronio-, 7n-chloro-, and m-iodo- 
(Buitisii Dvkstuffs Corporation 
Ltd., and Hodgson), A., i, 1005. 
hioraoainiuo-, bromonitro-, and nitro- 
amiiio-derivatives (Heller), A., i, 
1092. 

3- chloro-4-Ditroso- (Hodgson aud 
Moore), T„ 2499. 

4- iodo-6-nitro-, and its derivatives, 
and 2:4-dnodo-6-nitro- (Roberts), 
T., 2710. 

2: 4'dwiitro-, reduction of, by hydrogen 
sulphide and ammonia (Raifohd), 
A., i, 29. 

Phenols, osmotic pressure of aqueous 
solutirms of (Gkollman and Fra- 
zer), A., i, 920. 

increased solubility of, in water on 
addition of a third substance 
(Bailey), T., 2679. 
binary systems of a- and )3-chloro- 
acetic acid and (Mameli and Coc- 
oon i), A., i, 566. 

mutufll solubility of glycerol and 
(McKwen), T., 2284. 


Phenols, G-alkylation of (CiAitlv), A., 
i, 1094. 

and their ethers, reaction of, with 
aminoacetals (Hinsberg), A., i, 556. 
action of aromatic alcohols with, in 
presence of aluminium chioiide 
(Huston), A., i, 30. 
aldol condensation between chloral and 
(Pauly and Schanz), A., i, 664. 
derived from cymene (Bargbllini), 
A., i, 783. 

condensation of diphenylformamidine 
with (Shoebmith and Haldane), 
T., 2704. 

protective action of, on dyes (Gillet 
and Giot), A., ii, 627 ; (Sislet), 
A., ii, 717. 

catalytic hydrogenation of, with 
nickel (Brochet), A., i, 102. 
condensation products of, with tt$» 
unsaturated ketettes (Chemische 
Fabrik vorm. Weiler ter 
Mrer), a., i. 114. 

action of methyl sulphate on (Simon 
and Fri^aoqubs), A., i, 462. 
action of nitric acid on (Iwata), A., 
i, 779. 

nitrosation of (Hodgson and Moors), 
T., 2499. 

antioxygenising power of (Gillet), 
A.,1, 675. 

in presence of uranium salts (Aloy 
and Yaldiguii^), A., i, 554. 
detection of, produced by bacteria 
(Bell), A., i, 1157. 
detection of, with phosphotuugstic*- 
phospbomolybdic reagent (Levine), 
A., ii, 44. 

detection of, with selenious acid 
(Levine), A., ii, 44. 
estimation and iodination of, by means 
of salts of arylsnlphonhalogeno* 
amides (Robbris), T., 2707. 
monohydric, estimation of (Henning - 
sen), a., ii., 343. 

estimation of, in blood (Rakbsthaw), 
A., ii, 587. 

Phenols, amino-, thermochemistry of 
diazotisation of (BLaszrowska), 
A., ii, 536. 

nitro-, mixtures of camphor with 
(Efremov), A , i, 1104. 
alkylation of (Izmailsei and Razor- 
ENov), A., 1 , 770. 

0 - thiol-, doiivatives of (Gibbon and 
Smiles), T., 2388. 

Phenoloarboxylio acids, migration of 
acyl groups in (Pacsu), A., i, 388. 

Phenol-digitonin, ^j-bromo- (Windaus 
and Weinbold), A., i, 590. 

if'-Phcnolhalcgenides (Lindemann), A., 
i, 686. 
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Phenolmethylbeteine, nitroso-, methyl 
ester (LBiroHSi Winklek, and Leu- 
CRS), A., i) 185. 

Fhenolphthaleixi, sodium salts (Bassett 
and Halton), T., 1291. 
detection of (deBenavent), A. , ii, 269. 
estimation of (Palkin), A., ii, 796. 
Phenolphthaleinoxime, structure of 
(ORNDOKFFand Yang), A., i, 1016. 
Phenolsulphonephthalein, and tet '^ a - 
bromo-, and their salts and deriv- 
atives (Obndorfp and Sherwood), 
A., i, 341. 

Phenothioxin, chloronitro- and nitro- 
derivatives of (Krishna), T., 2782. 
Phenoxide, thallium (de Forcrand), 
A., i, 84. 

jS'Phenoxyaoetylaminoorotonic acid, 

ethyl ester (Benary and Hosenfeld), 
A., i, 39. 

a-Phenoxyaoetyloinnamonitrile, 

iS-amino- and /8-hydroxy- (Benary 
and Hosenfeld), A., i, 37. 
a-Phenoxyaoetylcrotonio acid, /S-arnino-, 
ethyl ester (Senary and Hosenfeld), 
A., i, 39. 

a-PhexLOxyaoetylorotononitrile, iS- 
amino- and /8-hydroxy- (Senary and 
Hosenfeld), A., i,87. 
a-Plifnoxyaoetyl-/3-j7-tolylaorylonitrile, 
/5-amino- and A-hydroxy- (Benary 
and Hosenfeld), A., i, 37. 

5- Phenoxyaoridine (Farbwerre vorm. 
Mbister, Lucius, & Brunino), A., 
i, 1130. 

4-Phenoxyhenzoie acid, 3-nitro-, ethyl 
ester (Borsohe), A., i, 780. 
4-Phenoxybenzonitrile, 3-nitro- (Bor- 
scHE), A., i, 780. 

4-Phenoxybenzophenone-2'‘'ar8inio acid 

(Lewis and Cheetham), A., i, 408. 
Pbenoxybutyl alcohoL bromide and 
;?-nitrobeuzoate of (Marvel and Tan- 
enbaum), a., i, 2. 

7 -Phenoxybtttyrio acid, a-bromo-, ethyl 
ester *( v. Braun and MUnch), A., i, 
1187. 

b-Phcnoxy-S-ethoxyacridine (Farb- 

WBRKE VORM. MeISTER, LuOIUS, & 

BrUnino), a., i, 1180. 

6- Phanoxy-8‘ethoxyacridine, 2-an) ino- 
(FaEBWEBKE VORM. Mei8Ter,Lucius, 
k BrUning), a., i, 1180. 

Phenoxyethylxnalonic acid, and its 
ethyl ester (Staudinoer and Schnei- 
der), A., i, 466. 

e-Phcnoxymethylbenzyl alcohol, and its 

bromide (v. Braun and Zobbl), A., 
i, 1200. 

o-Phenoxymethylbenzylamine, and its 
salts (V. Braun, Zobel, and Bless- 
ing), A., i, 872. 


Phenoxymethylphenanthrondoarboxylic 
acid (V. Braun, Zobbl, and KUhn), 
A., i, 1200. 

Phenox 3 rpropionio acid, and o-nitro-, 
resolution of (Fournkau and Sand- 
ULEsoo), A., i, 36. 

Phenoxypropionio acids, m- and jp-nitro-, 
resolution of (Fourneau and Sandul- 
Esco), A. , i, 572. 

o-y-PhenoxypropylbenBylamine (v. 

Braun, Zobbl, and Blessing), A., i, 
871. 

2-Phenoxypyridine, audits salts (Tsohit- 
schibabin), a., i, 698. 

ctf-Phonoxy-o-tolylacetic acid, and its 
sodium salt and derivatives (v. Braun 
and ZoBEL), A., i, 1200. 

Phenyl acetate and benzoate, dibromo- 
amino-, acetyl and benzoyl deriv- 
atives (Raiford and Iddles), A., 
i, 326. 

allyl ether, w-amino-, and its hydro- 
chloride and derivatives, and m- 
nitro- (Wilson and Adams), A., i, 
329. 

amyl ether, 2;4;6-^nuitro-8-amino- 
(Davies and James), A., i, 652. 
/5-bromoethyl ether, »-ammo-, and its 
hydrochloride, and jo-nitro- (Wil- 
son and Adams), A., i, 329. 
7 -bromopropyl ethers, m-nitro-, and 
7/t-amino- (Wilson and Adams), 
A., i, 328. 

A/s-butenyl ether (v. Braun and 
Schirmacher), a., i, 286. 
j8-chloroethyl ether, amino-, acetyl de- 
rivative (British Dyestuffs Cor- 
poration, Ltd., Perkin, and 
Clsmo), a., i, 463. 

derivatives of silver (Krause and 
Wendt), A., i, 1160. 
ethers, and their derivatives (Kohn 
and Sapriss), A., i, 559. 
hydrogen sulphate, enzymatic hydro- 
lysis of (Neuberg and Kurono), 
A., i, 1148. 

mercaptan-digitonin (Wtndaus and 
Wbinhold), a., i, 690. 

Phenylacetamide, o-, o-, and jo-bromo- 
a-nitio-, a-chloro-a-nitro-, a-iodo-a- 
bromo-, and a-nitro- (van Peski), 
A., i, 214. 

Phenylacetio acid, amyl and /3-phenyl- 
ethyl esters (Laboratoire-Ubine), 
A., i, 110. 

Phenylacetio acid, amino-, aminoben- 
zoyl and nitrobenzoyl derivatives, 
and their salts and derivatives 
(Ingeksoll and Adams), A., i, 200. 
o-amiiio-, action of benzaldehydes on 
(Neber and Rocker), A., i, 
946. 
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PhanylAoetio aeid, o-amino-, beuzylidene 
derivatives, preparation of 3 -hydroxy • 
quinolioe derivatives of (Klieul and 
Schmalenbaoh), a., i, 834. 

Fhenylaoetoxdtrile, ^-amino-, salts of 
(v. Braun and Blessing), A., i, 
1280. 

iS-Phenylaoetylamino-aphenylpropionio 
aoid (Mannioh and Ganz), A., i, 21. 

Phenvlaoetylbensyloysteine (Shiple 
and Shkrwin), A., i, 678. 

jS-Phenyl-y-aoetylethylmalonic aoid, 
methyl ester (Kohler and Allen), 
A., i, 1006. 

9-PhenylaoetyM0:ll-diliydrozyliexa- 
hydrooarbasole (Perkin and Plant), 
T., 694. 

6-Phenylacetyl-+-indoxyl5iJiVocyc^o- 
pentane (Perkin and Plant), T., 
694. 

8- Pbenylaoetyl-2-methylindole (See a ), 
A., i, 1126. 

9- Pbeiiylaoetyltetrahydrocarbazole, 
and 6-uitro- (Perkin and Plant), 
T., 698. 

Phenylaeetyltyrosine, ^initio- (Abder- 
haldbn and Stix), A., i, 1030. 

Pbenylaerylamide, o-cyano-/5-2-hydr. 
oxy- (Curtis, Day, and Kimmins), T., 
3139. 

PhenylalanixLe, ethyl ester, hydrochlor- 
ide (McKenzik and Richardson), T., 
90. 

Phenylalanine series (Waser and Som- 
mer), A., i, 329 ; (Waser and Brau- 
CHLI), A., i, 337 ; (Waser), A., i, 
338. 

l-Phenylalanyl-d*alanine anhydride 
(Abderhaldbn), a., i, 717. 

A^ms.phenylallophanic acid, ethyl ester 
(Biltz and Jeltsch), A., i, 1074. 

Fhenylallyloyanamide (v. Braun and 
Schirmachkr), A.,i, 287. 

Pheny lallyldibntenvlammoniam brom - 
ide and chloroplatinate (v. Braun 
and Schirmachee), A., i, 287. 

l-Phenylamino-i3-naphthol, and its 
methyl ethor (SocifeTfc Anonyme 
DES MATlfcRES COLORANTES, WaHL, 

and L\ntz), A., i, 918. 

Phenylamino-jS.dmitrophenyloxy- 
phenylpropionio aoid, o-c^mitro- (Ab- 
derhalden and Stix), A., i, 1030. 

a*Phenyl-iS-o.aminophenylproplonio 
aoid (Eirchner), A., i, 913. 

Phenylaminopropionio aoid, a-(fmitro-. 
ethyl ester (Abderhaldbn and Stix), 
A., i, 1080. 

a-Phenyl-i3(8:6-(iiami]io-4:l:2-thiodi- 
aBolyl)-oarbamide, and its derivatives 
(Fromm, Layer, and Nerz), A., i, 
1289. 


Phenyl-i^-anisylpropylene (Skraup and 
Freundlioh), a., a, 669. 

l-Phenyl-8-ji7-aniBylp3rrazoline (Mak- 
NiOH and Lammkring), A., i, 44. 

9- Phenylanthraoene (Barnett and 
Cook), T., 2638. 

10- Fhenylanthraoene, 9-nitro- (Bar- 
nett and Cook), T., 2638. 

Phenylanthranilio acids, synthesis of 
(Tuttle), A., i, 1011. 

Phenylanthranyl acetate and methyl 
ether (Baeneit and Cook), T., 2637. 

Phenylanthrone (Baknetp and Cook), 
T., 2636. 

Phenylanthronylpyridininm bromide 
(Barnett and Cook), T., 2637. 

Phenylarsinic aoid, therapeutic action 
of derivatives of (Fourneau, Na- 
yarro-Martin, and (M. ) and (Mme) 
TrEfouel), a., i, 988. 

Phenylariinio aoid, p4Lmino-, and its 
sodium salt, crystalline form of 
(Gilta ; melon), A., i, 407. 

Phenylarsino-biimonothioglyeollio 
aoid, 3-amino-4-hydroxy- (Vobgtlin, 
Dyer, and Leonard), A., i, 1266. 

^-Phenylasparagine (Lutz), A., i, 457. 

S-Phenylbenziminasole (GARcfA Bakus, 
and Guiteras), A., i, 203. 

iV- Pheny Ibeniiminophenyl ether hydro- 
chloride (Chapman), T,, 1162. 

/sc^Phenyl-p-benzoquinonylsnlphoxide 
(Hinsberg), a., i, 1102. 

j8-77-PhenylhenEoylaorylio aoid, and its 
salts and methyl ester (Oddy), A , i, 
1099. 

1- j)-Phenylbenzoyl-9>oxanthronyl 
(Scholl, Dehnsrt, and Sbmp), A., i, 
SOS, 

2Phenyl*5>benzoyloxymethyloxazoline, 

salts of (Bergmann and Brand), A., 
i, 841. 

/1-p-Fhenylbenzoylpropionio aoid, a$-di- 
bromo-, anil its methyl ester (Oddy), 
A., i, 1099. 

2- Fhenylbenz-4':6'-75athiazolinm. brpm- 
ide and chloride, 5 nitro- (Fries and 
Beothuhn), a., i, 842. 

2'Phenyl-2:l:8-benztriazole, 6-ohloro- 
5-nitro., iV'-oxide (Michele and Mario 
Giua), a., i, 610. 

iS-Phenylbenzylideneaoetophenone. See 
Phenyl di[>henyl vinyl ketone. 

8'Pbenyl-4-benBylidaneMooxazolone, 
oxidation of (Betti and Viansino), 
A., i, 1024. 

iSPbenyl-a-benzylidenetetrazan-YS-di- 
car boxy lie acid, ethyl ester (Busch, 
Muller, and Schwarz), A., i, 866. 

Pbenylbenzylinlpbone^m-oarboxylio 
aoid (Reindel and Siegel), A., i, 
917. 
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Fhenylbeniylurethaad, tri-, 

tetra-, and ptf7i<a-nitro- (Ryan and 
O’Donovan), A., i, 828. 

Phenylbis-8^arbetlioxy-2:4-dimethyl> 
pyrrylmatbane (Fibohee and 
Schnellxr), a., i, 944. 

Fhenylbioret, isomeric (Gatewood), A., 
i, 254. 

7?M-Phanylbiiir6t (Biltz and Jeltsch), 
A., i, 1076. 

Fhdaylbiuret-;)-anlphonie acid, o-bromo- 
(Scott and Cohen), T., 8186. 

Fhenylborie acid, and ^bromo>, and 
^-chloro- (Khadse), A., i, 1035. 

Fbenyla^ot^obomeol, and its derivatives 
(Brbdt-Savelsdero and Todssaint), 
A., i, 349. 

Fbenyl a-bromo-iS-ethozystyryl ketone 
(DufraibsE and Gerald), A., i, 118. 

o-Fbenyl-/8-jo-bromophenyl-a.allylthio- 
carbamide (Dains, Brewster, Blair, 
and Thompbon), A., i, 63. 

/V-Fhenyl-p-bromopbenyl-A’-butylthio- 
carbamide, and its hydriodide (Dains 
and Thompson), A., i, 382. 

A^-Fhenyl-p-bromopbenyl-iS'-methyltbio- 
earbamide, and its hydriodide (Dains 
and Thompson), A.; i, 882. 

AT-Fhenyl-p-bromopheiiyl-^S'-propyltbio- 
oarbamide, and its hydriodide (Dains 
and Thompson), A., i, 382. 

Fbenyl «-bromostyryl ketone, action of 
alcohols on (Dufraisse and Gerald), 
A.,i, 113. 

S-Fbenylbntaneanlphonio acid, .sodium 
salt, preparation of (Clutterbuc’K 
and Cohen), T., 2510. 

7 -Fhenyl-A^-butenoio acid (Mayer and 
Stamm), A., i, 808. 

Fbenyl-A^-butenyltbiocarbamide (v. 
Bradn and Sohirmaoher), A., i, 
287. 

Fbenyl )8*, -ii-, and -wo-butoxystyryl 
ketones (Dufraisse and GRrald), A., 
i, 114. 

Fbenyl*?i*butylarBine chloride (Tiffen- 
bau), a., i, 766. 

Fbenylbutylcarbinol, and its urethane 
(LES foABLISSEMENTS POULENO 

FrIarrs), a., i, 1007. 

5-Fbenylbutyldimethylamine, i3-hydr- 
oxy-, and its salts (v. Braun and 
Osterroth), a,, i, 1187. 

S'Fbenylbntylene cjS-oxide, and the 
corresponding glycol (v. Bbaun and 
Osterroth), A., i, U87. 

Fbeaylt8*isobntylenepyraiole-6*carb« 
onylio aeld, 2'-nitio^4'-cyano-, ethyl 
teter (Borsohb and ThIelb), A., i, 
1220. 

••Flmyl*>iS*^bntylbexane*a2«diol 
(Tiffeniau and L2 yt), A., i, 788. 


7 -Fbenyl-ri-btttyrie acid, «-biomo-, ethyl 
ester (v. Braun and Osterroth), A., 
i, 1186. 

Fhenyl-o-jt?en'c 2 /c/oa|?ocampbene ( Bredt- 
Savelsbero and Toussaint), A., i, 
349. 

ter^.-Phenylcampbenilol, and its dehydr- 
ation (Bkbdt-Savelsbero), a., i, 348. 

a-Fhenyloampboi‘l-earboxylic acid, 
a-bromo-3-hydroxy-, and o:/3-dihydr- 
oxy-, lactones (Rupe and Sulzer), A., 
i, 798. 

Fhenyla;?ocampbor, and its somicarb- 
azone (Bredt-Savelsberg and Tous- 
saint), A., i, 349. 

Phenylajpocampborie acid, and its 
anhydride (Bredt-Savelsberg and 
Toussain'i), a., i, 849. 

Fhenylcarbamic acid, and o- and 
;>-chloro-, 7 -chloropropyl esteis 
(Pierce and Adams), A., i, 484. 
7 -chloropiopyl ester (Dox and 
Yoder), A., i, 484. 

Fhenylcarbamic acids, 0 - ami jo-rliloro-, 
/ 8 -chloroutliyl esters (Adams and 
Brgur). a.", i, 467. 

Fhenylcarbamide, nitration of (Ryan 
and O’Toole), A., i, 330. 

o-Fheny Icarbamide ,j8 -h ydroxy- , reaction s 
of, and its derivatives (Hukd), A., i, 
846. 

Phenylcarbamides, ^j-substituted, prej)- 
aration of (Boehrinoer k 
Sohne), a., i, 948. 
sulplionation of (Scott), T., 3191. 

Fhenyloarbamideglycponic acid, 
;?-hydroxy-, potasbium salt (MoJii- 
Wa), a., i, 271. 

Phenylearbamide-o-snlphonie acid, 
bronio-, and j^-chloro*, and their salts 
(Scoir), T., 8198. 

5-chloro-. potassium salt (Scott and 
Cohkn), T., 3184. 

Phenylcarbamide’7/^t-inlpboziic acid, p- 
bronio- (Scott and Cohen), T., 3184. 

Fheayloarbamide-m>(or-o-)salphonie 
acid, jt 7 -amiuo- (Si'OTT and Cohen), 
T., 3182. 

6-Fhenylearbaxnido-2 ;6-rf ihydroxy- 
pyrimidine, 4-amino- (Tkaubs), A , 
i, 1186. 

Fbenylcarbamylbensyloyiteine (Shiple 
and Sherwin), A., i, 678. 

Fbenylearbamyleyfteine (Shiple and 
Sherwin), A., 1 , 678. 

9*FbenylcarbaBole, p-mtmo- and dU 
amino-, j>-chloro-, |>-oyano-, and n- 
mono^ and rft-nitro-, and their eafts 
and derivatives (G. and M. he Mont- 
A., i, 874. 

9-Fbenvlearbaible^-diaioainxi lalts (6. 
and M. de Montmollin), A., i) 878. 
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Pktiiyleftrbiinidf, coodis of arom- 

atic am|iiioaulphai» ) adds witli 
(SooTTaidOoHBK), 
iaosterism [of diasobira atnaimide and 
(OABOTHjBKS), A., i* HI, 
Fhenyloarbinliidej^-oiarbi: tylio aoid, 
ethyl eatett (SociBTT pif Chemical 
Industry An Basle), i i, 926. 
Fhonyloarbyllamixit and p- 

mono-, anld hloro- (Bly, 

Perkins, ai{»d Leww), A., i, 208. 
Fhenylebloroaloetio a^ 1, ^Inenthyl 
fsters, isoimeric (MdKBNZiE and 
Smith), T.,' 1962. 1 

3- Fhenyl-6-;7-«hlorobeiiiy|id«iiarhod- 

aniae (Gbnpelman), i, 605. 

Fhenylohlorofbrm. See jolueiie, ^n-w- 
chloro-. 1 

FhenyUr^ehlorlomethyloaibiiiol, hydr- 
oxy-denvatiyes (PAUL^l and Sohanz), 
A., i, 664. , 

Fhenyl^riolUorjomethyloarMtay carb- 
amate (Yodku), a., i, a^. 
j8-Phenyl-7-;?-c)hloropheiiy ibnt3r]io acid, 
a-chloro-a-cyano-, metoyl ester, and 
ila iBomerido (Kohler, GbausTein, 
and Merrilii<), A., i, 5$. 
2'Phenyl-|l*p-cbiloropheny]ie;y(^repane- 
I-oarboxylio acid, l-oyl|ino-, idethyl 
esteis (Kohler, GeaVstbin, and 
Merrill), A. , i, 67. l 

4- Phenyl*2'PohlorophenylWidiiie-6- 

oarboxylio acid, 6-biomoU, 3-chloro-6- 
hydroxy-, and 6-hydrda:y-, methyl 
esters (Kohler, GRApexEiN, and 
Merrill), A. , i, 56. » 

Phenylchrysoflaorene, j»-bi|omo- (Gom- 
berg and Blicke), A., ij 916. 
Phenyloinchonimo acid, ^timation of 
(Rabak), a., ii, 796. I 
T'Phenyloixinamaldehyde, md its semi- 
carl>azone (Ziegler and| Tiemann), 
A.,i,31. I 

a-Fhenyloinnamcnyl chlonqe and piper- 
idide (Staudingkr, ScHirilDBR, and 
BRtVTMOH), A., i, 368. i 
a-Fhenyloixmaxaio aoil i a-o-ammo- 
(Nsber and Rockeh), A,, i, 946. 
7-Fhenylclnaamyl(ry-diFbi|ylaUyl) 
alcohol, and its derivative (Zxeoler 
and Tiemann), A., i, 8X. 
PheBylconmarin, 3-m- and ^-nitro- 
(Cullinank), T., 2068. 
7-Fheiiyl'A8*wocrotcnie tail piperidide 
of (Staudingbr, MlhAiit, and 

Halten), A., i, 864. I 
Fhenyl-S-eyanottyrylhydragttflainiiie 
(Rupe and GRtHHO|4)« Ai U 876. 

8 Fheiiyldeoahydi*oq tthia l ti ( i t\ and its 
nictate and deritaMvii H Bbaun» 


Petsold, Sbxmann, ans 
THBiss), A., i, 188. I 


SCHUL- 


ff-Phenyldecan-C-one, and its detlTatives 
(Tiffenbau and LiVY), A., i, 
788. 

d-Phenyldehydroguanaiole (Abmdt and 
Tsohenschbr), a., i, 1140. 

AT-Phenyldiaoetonitrile', (7-chloroacetyl 
derivative, and its sulphide (Behahy 
and Lau), A., i, 366. 

Fheayldiallylsexnioarbaiide (Diels), 
A., i, 1079. 

12-Fhenyldibonioarbaiole'6;6:ll;18* • 
diquinone (Fries and Ochwat), A., 
i, 843. 

12-Fhenyldibenzoarbazole> 1 :6.'7: IS’ 
diquinone, 12-p-chloro- (Fries and 
Ochwat), A., i, 843. 

12-Phenyldlbenzoarbazole‘6:6-qiiinoBe 
(Fries and Ochwat), A,, i, 843. 

12Phenyldibenzcarbazol6‘6:6-qtti]ione, 
1‘2-^-chloro- (Fries and Ochwat), A., 
i, 843. 

Pbenyldiobloroamines, eficbloronitro- 
(Orton and Bayltss), T., 2792. 

Pbenyldi-o-4'-crefolinetbane, op-rffnitro- 
( Downey and Lowy), A., i, 679. 

10-Pheny 1-9:9' dietbyl>9: 10-dibydro- 
antbracene (Kehrmann, Monnier, 
and Ramm), A., i, 198. 

9-Phenyl - 10; i0-dietbyl-9:10* dibydro- 
antbran-9-ol (Kehrmann, Monnier, 
and Ramm), A., i, 198. 

jS-Pbenyl-aa-dietbylvaleric acid (Al- 
BKSI'O), A., i, 42. 

9-Pbenyl-9:10'dibydroantbraeene, 9- 

liydroxy- (Krollpfkiffer and 
Branscheid), A.,i, 912, 

S-Pbenyldibydroooumarin (Kirchner), 
A., i, 918. 

cts-l-Pbenyl-2:6-dibydroxyinethyl- 
pyrrolidine (v. Braun and Seemann), 
A., i, 1118. 

l-Pbenyl'8:5-di-indolylpyrazoIe (San- 
na), a., i, 68. 

Pbenyl-p-dimetbylaminobenzylidene- 
carbamide hydrochloride (Barrbn- 
sohrex). a., i, 1138. 

Phenyl j8 dimetbylaminoetbyl ketone, 
j5-WM»70-, and 3;4-<fi-Uydroxy-, and 
their salts (Mannich and (Lammbb- 
iNo), A. , i, 44. 

a-Pbenyl-/3-dimetbylaminometbyl-n* 
butane, and its salts (v. Bbaun), 
A., 1, 838. 

(x<Phenyl-i3-dlmet^laminometbyl^ 
heptane, and its salts (v. Bbadn) 
A., i, 839. 

Pbenyldimetbyletbylammoninmoblorate 

(IZMAILSKI), A., ii. 628. 

3Pbenyl-aadimetbyl>;8*etbylpropio» 
pbenone (Albesoo), A., i, 42. 
l-Pbenyl-8:6^di(2'*metbyl*8'*iAdiilyl)* 
pyrazole (Sanna), A., i, 60. 
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4-Phe&yl*2:6-diBLetliylpyran]i7droxLe 

(ScHNBiDEE ftnd Jacobi), A., i, 1111. 

l-Phe]iyl*2:3-dimethyl-6-pyraiolone, 
4-amiiio-, carbamate (Fahbwerre 
voEM. Meistek, Lucius, & Brunikg), 
A., i, 868. 

l-Phe&yl'2:3-dimethylpyrazol’6-on6-4* 
ethylammomethyl sulphite, sodium 
derivative ( BookmIihl and Winuisch ), 
A., i, 29. 

4-PheiLyl-l:2-dim6thylpyrrolidine, and 
its hydrobromide (Koulrk and 
Drake), A., i, 1118. 

4-Phenyl‘2:6 diBiethylpmlium iodides 
(Schneider and Jacobi), A., i, 

nil. 

4- Phenyl-2 :6-dimethyltetrahydropyran- 
4*ol, and its derivatives (Borsche and 
Thiele), A., i, 1111. 

4>Ph6iiyl-2:5*dimethylthiazole, and its 
salts (Smith), T., 2291. 

l*Phenyl-d:6*dim6thyl-l:2:4-triazol6, 
1-p-bromo-, and its hydrochloride 
(Gastaldi), a., i, 1238. 

9<Ph6nyM:3<dimethvlnrio acid (Moore 
and Gatewood), A., i, 254. 

9-PhenyM:3-dim6thyI-i|/-urio aeid, and 
its mohohydrate (Moore and (Iatb- 
wood), a., i, 264. 

iS-Phanyl-aa- dimethylvaleramide ( Al- 
BESco), A., i, 42. 

jS Phenyl-aa-dimethylyaleric acid (Al- 
BESco), A., i, 42. 

A^-PheiiyIdl-2-iiaphthathiazime (Keur- 
MANN, Geebsly, ChiffJirb, and 
Ramm), a., i, 378. 

6-PhexiyIdlnaphthathiazine-5 :7:12: 14- 
diqukone (Fries and Ochwat), A., i, 
843. 

5- Phenyldinaphthathiazina-d: 7: 12: 14- 
diqu^ona, 6-j«-chloro- (Fries and 
Ochwat), A., i, 843. 

Phenyldi-jB-naphthyl phosphate (Chemi- 
scHE Fabrik Ghieshbim Elektron), 
A., i. 920. 

Phanoldiphenein, and its derivatives 
(Dutt), T., 226. 

iV-Phanyldiphenimida, o-amino-, acetyl 
derivative (Bistrzycki and Fassler), 
A., i, 849. 

Phenyl diphenylvinyl ketone, and its 
derivatives (Vorlandeu, Ostbrburg, 
and Meye), A., i, 682. 
Phenyldi-4tresorcinolmethane, op^dU 
nitro-, and its calcium salt (Downey 
and Lowy), A., i, 679. 

Phenylene-l'aoetio-2>propionlc aeid, 
ethyl ester, and its derivatives 
(Helfkr), a., i, 1229. 

l:2-o-PhenyleneaoetyM:8-benzdiazole 
(Bistrzycxi and Fassler), A.; i, 

fiAO 


o-Phenylenedia|eetio aeidt monoamide 

(Coffey), AJ, i, 696. i 
0 -Phenylenedia|oetiQ aeid, to'-(2t’bromo*, 
ethyl osteir, preparati<^ of (Oh al- 
ienor and IngoU)), It., 2074. 
oa'-dthydroxly*, an* ita derivatives 
(Challenor B.nm IInoold), T., 
2075. ; ^.7 

o-Phenylenedi»oetonitri||^^ dibromo- 
(ChallenorI and Inq<^j)), T., 2078. 
o-Phenylenedi(jtmine, ae%n of, on di- 
phenylmaleih, diphenicf, and homo- 
phthaiic anlfydrictes (BksVRZYCKi and 
Fassler), A., i, 848. 
Phenylene^Viines, and their acetyl 
derivative) solubility I of (Sidqwiok 
and NeilvL), T., 28131 
isomeric, eqtillibria of tlrinitrobenzene 
and trinitrotoluene wiith (Kremann 
and MAur(RMANN), A|., i, 378. 
action of, on. $• and y-trinitrotoluenes 
(Giua and Qiua), A.; i, 485. 
pharmacolo^ of (Hakzlik), A., i, 


Pbenvlenediaztiinio acid, 2(S)-amino-, 
and 2(8)-nitTo-, and tl^eir salts (Lieb 
and WiNTEBSTEiNER), A., i, 408. 
Phenvlene-l:2l-diarsinic add, 4-amino’, 
and 4-nitro-, and their salts and 
derivatives (Lieb and Winterstein), 
A., i, 878. ' 

Phenylene>l:4-diarBinic aeid, 2-bromo-, 

2- chloro-, sind 2-hydrQxy- (Lieb and 
WinterstiSin), a., i, $74. 

Phenylethane, aminohydroxy-deriv- 
atives (Hinsbbrg), A., i, 566. 
chloi’ohydroxy-deri vatives (Hins - 

berg), a., i, 923. 

a-Phenylethane'ajBjB-trlearboxylie add, 
methyl ester (Kohler and Corson), 
A., i, lOlfe. 

jS-Phenylethejne ttajS-tricarhoxylie add, 

3- hydroxyA trimethyl ester (Kohler 
and CorscJn), A., i, 1016. 

Phenylethanolethvlaadae, cf- anc^ f-o-tft- 
hydroxy-, and their hydi'ogen tartrates 
(Society op Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 924. 

PhenylethaxLolmethylamine, and 

^o-c?ihydroxy-, bromocamphor sulpli* 
onateand hydrogen tartrates (Society 
of Chemical Industry in Basle), 
A., i, 924. 

r-^-Pheny^^-ethoxyethylm6thylamine, 
3:4-c?ihydroxy-, hydrochloride and 
methyl ether (Funk and Freedman), 
A., i, 939. 

Phenyl jS-othoxysfyryl ketone (Du- 
FRAissE And OdfiALD), A., i, 114. 
Phenylethjid aleohd, o-chloro- (Farb- 
WERKE FORM. MMoXER, LUOIUS, A 

BrOninc), a., i, 1132. 
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Thmyltarl keoluli,' 91 Imxy disnbiti- 
tuted, dehydration ot (EiJtABt and 
BlondeauU a., i, 67 !• 


Phenylethylaiilae, 

narcotic a|ciion 


narcotic aldion of {AlSUH)> A., i, 
1265. 

Phenylethylamiue, 8:4*ili hydroxy^ syn- 
thesis of, and its salt I 9 and 3-amlno- 
4 -hydro 3 y-, 8-nitro*4 -hjMboay-, and 
8:5.dmitro-4-hydw*jf-, and their 
salts (Waser and BdKMXR), A., i, 
829. 1 


thotie and 
lUH), A., i, 


hydroxy^ syn- 


i8-hydroxy-;8-2-amino-4Yydroxy- 
(Hijnsberg), A«, i, 4f5. 

/S-Phenylethylamine, jo-amlno-, and its 
salts and derivatives (tl. Braun and 
Blessing), A., i, 1280. 

S-Fhenylethylamino-S-atkmyaeridine, 
6-p-hydroxy- (FABBwjiAU. vorm. 
Mjbister, Lucius, k BMking), A., i, 
1130. 

•a-P]xenyl-a-etliylbtLtaldeh|yde, and its 
semicarbazone (TiFifcNEAu and 
LBvt), a., i, 788. 

B-yhenyiethyl't<;r^. -batyhiarbinol 
(Hill, Spear, and LaIohowicz), A., 
i, 789. 

Phenylethylcarbamide, j?-hydroxy- 
(Cloetta and WOns.ohk), A., i, 
616. [ 

PhenylethyleaPbamylbenK^N^^Rldozime 
(Brady and' Ridge), T. , 2166. 

Phenylethyloar'bamyl-3 :4'i aethylene- 
diozybeniaTn'taldozime (Brady and 
Ridge), T., ‘.^5166. . 

PhenyleUiyloaribamylnitropeBtald- 
ozimes (Brady and Riubl), T., 2167. 

Phenyletl^lear^binol, j?-bionio- (Zieg- 
ler and Tix|mann), A*, i* 81. 

Phenylethyloarbinol nrt tow (Les 

EtablissemeInts PoULipo PbJireb), 
A., i, 1007. I 

PhenylethyldiidoamylamiiM , B-hydroxy- 
“3-<nhydroxyl- (Hinkbe» »), A., i, 464. 

/S-Phenylethyldimethylaad] w, Mniino-, 
and its hydrochloride (Kindler, 

Burghard, Finndorp, Dehn, Gikse, 
and KOrdino), A., i, 572. 

iS-Phenylethyldimethylanltte, and its 


derivatives (Turner m 
2490. 

a-Phenyleihylen s*a5-diear^ 
3-cyBno-, methyl ester 
Oobson), a., k, 1016. 

8-PhenyIetliyltn|i-aaj3-trh 
add, trimethjrl ester 
Corson), A., i , 1016. 

8-Pheiiyl-y<»etliy] hexane I 

i, 42. 

A-Phenylethybp ^hexyhi 
salts (T. Bn Aim. B 
Zobsl), a., i, 1089. 

cxxiv. ii 


RNKR and] Bury), T., 


ad-diearMnyiie acid, 
d ester (BOHLER and 
1016. 1 
»oaj8-triei tfJ b a i y1 ie 
[ ester ptoBiMn and 
1016. [ 

lexane (AlMIQo), A., 

bhexytonik. ^nd its 
UN, BiMtHO, and 


a-Phenylethylidenemethylamine (Kino- 
LER, Burghard, Finndorf, Dehn, 
Giese, and Kording), A., i, 671. 

d-Phenylethylidenerhodanine (Gran- 
AOHBR, Ger6, Opnek, Klopfbnstbin, 
and Schlatter), A., i, 707. 

iS-Phenyl-a-ethylidenetetraian-yS-di- 
oarbozylio acid, ethyl ester (Busch, 
MOller, and Schwarz), A., i, 866. 

/S’Phenylethylxnethylbromoarsine 
(Turner and Bury), T., 2491. 

^’Phenylethylmethylohloroarsine 
(Turner and Bury), T., 2491. 

a-Phenylethylphosphinio aeid, 0-mono- 
and ajS-di-biomo- and -chloro-, and 
o3-dihydrozy. (Con ant and Coyne), 
A., i, 69. 

Phenyl-a-ethylityryl ketone (Albesco), 
A., i, 42. 

l-i3-PhenylethyM:2:8:4-tetrahydro* 
naphthalene (v. Br\un and Rocuen- 
dorfbr), a., i, 1198. 

Phenylethylnret^ne, i^mono-y and 
2;4-di-nitro- (Kyan and Connolly), 
A., i, 322. 

i 8 -Fhenylfiunaric acid, a-cyano- (Kohler 
and Corson), A., i, 1016. 

Phenylfurazan, amino-, and its acetyl 
deiivatives (PoNZio and Avogadro), 
A., i, 857. 

iS-PhenylglttOoside, barium phosphate 
ot (Hklferich, Lowa, Nippe, and 
Riedel), A., i, 898. 

Phenylglycine-o>earbozylic acid, pre- 
paration of (Haller), A., i, 84. 

Phenylglyozime, and amino-, isomeric, 
and their salts, and chloro-, and its 
nickel salt and acetyl derivative 
(Ponzio and Avogadro), A., i, 
472. 

Phenylsruanasole, and its nitrate (Arndt 
and Tschenscher), A., i, 1139. 

Phenylguanidine-o-sulphonic aoid, p- 
bromo- andjD-chloro-, and their potass- 
ium salts (Scott and Cohen), T., 
3187. 

Phenylguanylthiosemioarbaeide, and 

its hydrochloride and methyl ether 
(Arndt and Tschenscher), A., i, 
1189. 

C'Phenylheptoio aeid, chloride and 
piperidide from (Staudingbr and 
Miller), A., i, 864. 

l-Phenylcyc2ohezane, 8:5-dibromo- 
(UsPENSKi), A., i, 669. 

5-Phenyl-0:l:8-6M^cZohezane (Uspen- 
sKi), A., i, 669. 

Y-Phenylhezane-TS-diol (Tiffenbau 
and LAvy), A., i, 788. 

da- and ^m?is-l<Pheiiyk^ei^liexaiAe«]rdS‘ 
dials (Kahetrin and IrANov), A,, i, 
1097. 
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8-Phenyleyc2oliexMiol, and its phenyl- 
urethane \v, BnAtiN, Gruber, and 
Kirschraum), a., i, 108. 
and ite dorivativea (Bbuos), A., i, 

779 * ... , 

7 *Ph 6 nyUieEWi" 8 -one> and its oxime anti 

semicarbazonelTlFFRNEAUand L^:vy), 

A., i, 788. 

2 *Ph 6 nyIcyc/ohexanone, oxime and semi- 
carbazone (v. Braun, Gruber, and 
Kirbchraum), a., i, 108. 
Phenylci^c/ohexene (Bedos), A., i, 779. 

1- Phenylcyc^ohexene 1-oxide (Nametkin 

and Ivanov), A., i, 1097. ^ 

e-Phonylhoxoic acid, chloride and piper- 
idide from (Staudinoer and Muller), 
A., i, 863. 

2 - Plianylc 2 /c^ohexylamine, and its salts 
and derivatives (v. Braun, Gruber, 
and Kirsohbaum). A., i, 108. 

o-Phcnylcyc^ohexylinethylethylamine 
methiodide (v. Braun), A , i, 839. 
a-Phenylhomocampholio acid, o-bromo- 
jS-hydroxy-, magnesium salt (Rupe 
and Sulzer), A., i, 797. 
Phenylhydrafine, electrolytic prepar- 
ation of (Wachi), a., i, 67. I 

Phenylhydrazine, 3:4-dibromo-, prepar- | 
ation of (Humphries, Bloom, 
and Evans), T., 1769. 
and its salts and derivatives (vo- 
toCek and Jir^), A., i, 961. 
2:4;6-^rtchloro-, and its hydiochloride 
(Elliott), T., 812. 

PhenyULydraiinedioarbothionamide, 

j 3 -bromo- and wi-chloro-, and their 
derivatives (Gu ha). A., i, 608. 
5’PhenyUiydracinoacridine, and^ 2> 
nitro-, and its hydrochloride (Farb- 
WERKE VOEM. MeISTKR, LuCIUS, & 

Bruning), a., i, 1130, 1131. 
8-Phenylhydrazino-8-wK>amyloxy- 

acridine, 2-nitro- (Farbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, & Bruning), A., i, 
1131. 

5 -Phenylhydrazino-S-ethoxyacridixLe 

(Farbwerke VORM. Meister, Lvcius, 

& Bruning), A., i, 1131. 

5-Phexiylhydraaino-8'ethoxyaoridine, 

2-amiuo-, and 2-nitro- (Farbwerke 
VORM. Meister, Lucius, & Brun- 
ing), A., i, 1181. 

Phenylhytoaaonc#, formation of (Oddo 
and PiATTi), A., i, 266. 
action of halogens on (Humphries, 
Bloom, and Evans), T., 1766. 
Phenylhydrobeiiioin, dehydration of 
(Danilov), A., i, 679. 
/B-Plieiiyl‘«-o-liydroxyhenaylidene- 
UtPatMi-yS diearboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester (Busch, Miller, and Schwarz), 
A., i, 866. 


Phenyl-4'-hydr|oxycycZob«HtJii^ 
4-hydroxy- (|v. Braum wd Hahn), 
A., i, 103. ^ ^ . 

Phenylhydroxylamine, conaeniatlon of, 
with hydrc ixymethyleM-compounds 

and carbiuolu (Rupe and’DiEHL), A., 
i, 117 ; (Rupe and GE^NpOLZ), A., i, 
374. 

jS-Phenylbydro KylamiEe* osnversion 
into quinolin e bases (BambEEOER and 
WeitnauerJ, a., i, 60. 
jS-Phenylbydrokylainine, 2:4- and 2:6- 
dinitro-, anm their salts and derivatives 
(Borsche), 1a., i, 778. 

traiu-fi- PhenydliydroxylaiiiiBOiBetliyl- 
enephenylf^etio acid, and its allver 
salt and ethjyl ester (Rupe and GntN- 
iiOLZ), A., i, 876. 

Phenylimidooavbonic acid, ethyl ester 
(Houben, PiVankuoh, and KIihling), 
A., i, 1077. 1 , 

Phenylimido-plhoBgene. See Phenyi- 
carbylamiue| chloride. 
2-Phenyllmino»-6-hydroxy-S-p-aniiyl- 
thiazan, and its piorate (Dains, Brew- 
ster, Blair,, and Thompson), A. , i, 63. 

2-Phenylimin(;J-6-hydroiy-8-jP“Oliloro- 

phenylthiaz|an (Dains, Brewster, 
Blair, and Thompson), A., i, 63. 
2-Phenylimiii»o-6-hydroxy-8*phenyl- 
thiazan, aiiid its derivatives (Dains, 
Brewster, Blair, and Thompson), 
A., i, 63. 

2-Phenylimin5-6-hydroxy-8-p-tolyl- 
thiazan (Dains, Brewster, Blair, 
and Thompison), A., i, 63. 

1- Phenylimin o-2-naphthEquinone, pre- 
paration of (SoCl^T^ ' ANONYME DBS 
MatiIirer CoLORANTiIss, WAHL, and 

Lantz), a., i, 1103. I 

2- Phenylixnmo-8-phenyl - 6 methylthi- 
azolidine land its piorate and 2-^?- 
bromo-, ( Dains, Brewster, Blair, 
and Thom i>son). A., iL 63. 

2-Phenyliniii lo-S-phenyl oxMolidine 
(Dains, Brewster, Blair, and 
Thompson), A., i, 63. 
PhenyliminotucoinEEil, p-chloro- 

(CiiATTAvi/AY and Pa rkes), T., 669. 
Fhenylimin6sucem0'j>-b romoanil, 
jo-bromo- VChattawat and Parkes), 

T., 668. I 

FbenyliminjoineoittO-p-cIblfroaiLil, and 
p-chloro-\(CHATTAWA)Y and Parkes), 

T., 668. 1 j - , 

2-Pbenylimliio-8-j^'tolyt-8-inetbyltblaio- 

lidine, anjd its picratrt and 2-ji)-bromo- 
(Dainb, f BREWSTlRk Blair, and 
Thompson), A., i, 68). _ 

mo-S-n-te^yitbiazan (Dains, 
;r, Blair, ^d Thompson), 


2-Pbeny! 

Brews 

A., i, er 
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8<Plienylimirio-8-o<t«ijl|MMolidin6 
(Daiks, BaBwsT£A» Blair, and 
ThompsohI), a., i, 68. 

Phenylindan ylaznine, i and n i tr o> 

(CouRTOT and DonmIlinoer), A., i, 
1090. 

Phenylindanylamixia (CtoVBTOT and 
DondkliKokr), a., i, 1090. 

PhenyMenojlglyoina, djkiiitro- (Aruer- 
HALDEN OjlUi SlIX), A., i, 1030. 

)3-Phonylmaaeio add, a-cyano-, and its 
potassluni hydrogen aalt and auhy> 
dride (Kohler and Oorson), A., i, 
1015. 1 

Phenylmerourio mercaptides (Sachs, 
AKTOiNjE, and Schlesingkr), a., 
i, 1248. 

salt^, broinio-, chloro-, and iodo- 
(Hank|:)» a., i, 726. 

9-Phenyl-8>xnetlioxyfluorjfl, and its 
chloride and derivatives (Gomberg 
and Buchleji), A., j, 211. 

3'Phenyl-)S'2n6tliozyplieiiyl-a-m6tiiyl- 
propiopheijione (Albesco), A., i, 42. 

Phenyl ^-methozyatyryl ketone (Du- 
fraisse aiid Geuald), A., i, 114. 

Phenyl ;)*methozyetyryl katoae, mercuric 
biomide olnd chlorid# (Vorlander 
and dilicH W ald), A., i, 684. 

S-Phenylmethylamino-f'^IEeto-l-methyl- 
l:2 dihydrciquinozalia«, and its salts 
and nitro.‘»o-derivati?e, (UsHER^^ooD 
and WniTKLEY), T,, 1087. 

2'Phenyl'4'm)ethylbeniopyryUum chlor- 
ate and cWoride, 7-hyaroxy-, ami 
the compo|ind of the chloiide with 
re.sorcinol (|BucK and Heilbron), T., 
2526. 


4'Phenyl-2-n),ethylbenio^aiolenyl- 
xnethylthiazole methipdide (Mills, 
Brauhhou/z, and Smith), T., 2812. 

2- Phenyl 6 > 2 u 6 thylbeniozkiole, 4- and 
6-hydroxy- ( H enrich, ’ Suntheimer, 
and S'lEiNMjANN), A., L 146. 

2 -Phenyl- 6 -m 9 thyl 2:l:8-^nitriaiole. 
5-iiirio-, d-ojxide (Michele and Mario 
Giua), a., i 609. ) 

2-Phenyl-7inefthyl-2:l:8-MMtriaeole, 
5-uitro- (Borscue), A.,!,i, 781. 

a-Phenyl-/3-m6thyl-A«-bniyl«ie, and its 
nitrosite (TIffeneau and LAvy), A., 
i, 789. 

7 *Phenyl-a-mathyl- 7 i'butywulide 
(KrollpfeiiFfer and S chafer), A., 
i, 844. 

7 -Phenyl-a-m^thylbutyrio acid, a- 

hydroxy-, and its acetyl derivative 
( A'n’wooD, B TEVENSON, ind Thorpe), 
T., 1766. I 

'>-Ph6nyl-/3-ni6thylbutyrio acid, 6-bydr- 
oxy-, and its ethyl este ' (Attwood, 
Stevenson, and Thorpi p, t., atf- 


acid, a- 

1 derivative 


Stevenson, and Thorpe 


Phenylmethyloarbamide, nitration of 
(Uyan and Sweeney), A., i, 881. 

Pbenylmetbylearbinol, p*htomo^ (Zieg- 
ler and Tiemann), A., i, 81. 

Pbenylmethyloarbinol-digitonixi (WiN- 
DAU8 and Weinhold), A., i, 690. 

7 -Phenyl- iS-metbylcinnamyl alcohol, and 
its benzoate (Ziegler and Tibmann), 
A., i. 31. 

Pbenylmetbyldibutenylammoninm 

bromide and chloroplatinate (v. 
Braun and Schirmacher), A., i, 
287. 

4- PbenyM-methy Idibydropyridine 

(Emmery, Yaren kamp, and Yogi), 
A., i, 386. 

6-Pbenyl-8'mp-m6tbylenediozyphenyl- 
2:8-dibydropyrrole» 1-hydroxy- (Koh- 
ler and Drake), A., i,“H19. 

5- Pb enyl- 8-m^-metbylenediozypbenyl- 
2:3-dihvdropyrrole-l-benieiicsnlpb' 
one (Kohler aid Drake), A , i, 
1119. 

/S'Phenyl-jSmethylenediozyphenyl- 
ametbylpropiophenone (Albrsco), 
A., i, 42. 

i3-Pbenyl-i3-metbylenediozypbenyl- 
propiophenone (Albesco), A., i, 42. 

2-Pbenyl-4-m;t7-methylenediozyphenyl- 
tetrahydropyrrole, and its hydro- 
chloride (Kohler and Drake), A., i, 
1119. 

S’Phenyl-a-methylenevalerio acid, and 

its silver salt (Mannich and Ganz), 
A., i, 20. 

Phenylmethylethylamine, hydroxy- 
den vatives (Hinsbrrg), a,, i, 463. 

Phenylmethylethyloarbinyl chromate 
(WiKNHAUs and Treibs), A., i, 893. 

/3-PheDyl-amethyl-3-ethylpropio- 
phenone (ALB£^co), A., i, 42. 

1-Phenyl •3-methyl-6-ethyl-l :2;4- 
triazole, and its salts, and 5-hydroxy- 
1-p broino- (Gastaldi), A., i, 1238. 

Phenylmethylguanidine, cyano-, and its 
hydrochloride (Pellizzarj), A., i, 
1002. 

Phenylmethylgaanylcarbamide (Pe lliz- 
zari), A., i, 1002. 

Phenyl-cw-o-methylcydohexylthiocarb- 
amide (Skita, Hauber, and Sohar- 
ENBKRG), A , i, 672. 

Phenylmethylnitroamine, ^nnitro-, 
solubility of,' in organic solvents 
(Taylor and Rinkbnbach), A., 
i, 320. 

freezing-point curve of the mixture, 
picric acid and (Taylor and 
Rinkenbach), a., i, 1198. 
2:4:6-Mnitro- {tetryl\ preparation of. 
from methyl aniline (Nolan and 
Clafham), a., i, 1086. 
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5*Pheayl<S-meth9lt8^xaiole, 4-nitT080- 
(PoNzio), A., i, 470. 

Phenjlmethylisooxaioleearbozylie aoidt 
(BflTTi and Sbnsi), A., i, 1183. 

l-Ph«ayl-9*methyl-8*peiitadeoylpyrAiol- 
6-oae (Hblfsrich and KOster), A., i, 
1171. 

7 *Pli 6 ayl-/B -methylpentane ( Albesco), 
A., i. 42. 

3 Pbaavl-c-metliylpropionio acid, 
a-hyaroxy-, and its ethyl ester 
(Tiffbneau and Lfivv), A., i, 789. 

7 -Phenyl-/ 3 -metliylpropyldimethyl- 
amine, and its salts (v. Braun, Sbe> 
MANN, and ScHULTHKIfeS), A., i, 
188. 

l-Phenyl- 3 -m 6 tliylpyra 80 l- 6 <one, 4 *hydr- 

oxy- (Dimroih, Schweizek, and 
Sohaaff), a., i, 745. 

2 Phenyl- 4 -methylp 3 rrimidine- 6 -carb- 
ozylio aoid, and its etliy Lester (Mitter 
and Bardhan), T., 2180. 

l-Pbenyl-2-methylpyrrole-8-oarbozylic 
aoid, 4-hydroxy*, and its methyl ester 
(Benary and Konrad), A., i, 241. 

1- Phenyl ‘2-methylpyrr ole -d-nitrile, 
4-hydroxy- (Benary and Lau), A., i, 
366. 

4-Phenyl-2-methylpyrrolidine, and its 
A^-benzoyl derivative (Kohler and 
Drake), A., i, 1118. 

4>Phenyl‘2-m8thylqainoline (Knoll & 
Co.), A., i, 947. 

2- and 3'PhenyM-methyM:2:3:4-tetra- 
hydroqainolines, and their salts and 
derivatives (v. Braun, Sbemann, and 
ScHULTHRias), A., i, 138. 

9-Phenyl-3*methylurio acid, 8-thio- 
(Traubk), a., i, 1136. 

9-Phenyl-7'methyi-n- and -^-nrio acids 
(Moore and Gatewood), A., i, 264. 

9-Fhenyl-8*methylzanthine (Traube), 
A.,i, 1136. 

2*Phenyl-aj8-naphthatriasole, oxide of, 
and 2-2>-chloro- (Charrier, Crippa, 
and Aoostoni), A., i, 1141. 

i3-PhenylnaphtbixidoIe-l;2'dione(STAUD- 
inobr), a., i, 938. 

Phenyl-iB-naphthylamine, 2:4;6-<rtnitro- 
•8-amino* (Davies and James), A., i, 
552. 

Phenylnitroanthrone (Barnett and 
Cook), T., 2642. 

i9«Fhenyi-a*m«nitrobenzylidenetetrazan> 
76 «diearboxylie aoid, ethyl ester 
(Busch, MtiLLER, and Schwarz), A., 
i, 866 . 

PhenTl; 7 .Ritrobettsylnrethatte (Ryan 
ana 0 *Donovan), A., i, 323. 

Phenyldi^troearbaaole, p-amino-, and 
its aoetyl derivative (G. and IL de 
JIontmolltn), a., i, 874. 


Pheiiyl-4:6-d^iiitro-m-tolyl Sulphide and 
suiphone (GitJA and KuqQXRx) A«t it 
790. 

8- Phenylootane- 8€-diol (Ti ffsnxai; and 
LAvy), A., i, 788. 

8-Phenylootan-f*one, and its semicarh- 
azone (TiffeHeau and Mvy), A., i, 
788. ) 

3-PhenyM :8 :4-oxadiazole, Ib-bydroxy-, 
sodium salt and methyl ^her (Pon- 
zio). A., i, 1188. / 

8-0- and ;7-Phenyl*2-ousolid6aee, ohloro- 
(Adams and Beovr), A., L 458. 

1- Phenyl-8-pentadeoylpyrailol-5*oiie 

(Helferich and KostHr), A., i, 
1177. I 

8-Phenylpentan-;8-one, f-nitto- (Kohler 
and Drake), A., i, 1118. 1 
8-Phenylpentenoio acids, and their deriv- 
atives (Staudinoer, ISchnuder, 
and Pfistbr), A., i, 362. ^ 

2- PhenylphenantliriminaseU, bromo- 
nitro-, bromcdiydroxy-, hitro-, nitro- 
ainiuo-, and 'nitrohydroxj^-derivatives 
(A. C. and G. C. Sircar}, T,, 1661. 

1 -Phenyl- 5-pbenozym6thyl|>8-metbyl- 
pyrazole, 4-cyano- (Brn^rt and Ho- 
8ENFELD), A., i, 87. 
IPhenyl-S-phenozymethyl-d-methyl- 
pyraiole-4-oarbozylie aisid (Benary 
and Hosenfeld), A., i, |39. 
8-Phenyl-/8>phonylaoetyleBlylbatan- 
/3-ol (Zalkind), a., i, 883. 
PhenylmpUopyrrolidone. See woPilo- 
carpinanil. I 

3- Phenylpropaldehyde, p-iiitro-, and its 
oxime (Inoold and l^ioGon'), T., 
1505. 

y-Phenylpropanesulphonio aoid, sodium 
salt, preparation of (Cluiterbuck 
and Cohen), T., 2509. 

Phenylpropioiio aoid, velocity of redac- 
tion of (Rideal), a., ii* 746. 
a-Phenylpropionio acid {hydrcUropic 
acid), resolution of (Baper), T., 
2657. I 

a-Fhenylpropionic aoid, jS-iamino-, hydro- 
chloride (Mannich and Ganz), A., i, 
21 . , 

S-Phenylpropionio aoidl and 

o^8-^ribrpino-, and i their esters, 
action o:; bases on, (Ayyar and 
Sudborough), a., i', 926. 

00/9- and od (8-4nbronio-,( methyl esters, 
and H-fihloro-oiB-dtbroDio- (Sud- 
borough and WiLij.iAi4»), A., i, 
837. 

ojS-dtbromt -o-hydroxy-^ ethyl ester 
(Gault and Weiok)< A., i, 36. 
o-(i8-Pheaylp ropionyt4ttl^)-9-piper- 
oi^lproplo; lie ami, methyl ester 
(^artman|n and Kkdi), A., i, 605. 
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3*Phonylpropip]ul ehloride, j?-nitro- 
(Inoold and Pjooto), T., 1606. 
^•Phenylpropion; piperldido (Staud- 
INOIIE and Jie ,er), a., i, 868. 
Fhenyl fl-n- kJ .wopropozyityryl 
ketonei (Dur and GiRALD), 
A., i, 114. ' 

y-Plienyl-«-ptopyla^,e, o-chloro-, 
hydrochloride (B^ENHUNDt Zetz- 
eoHE, and Weime) A., i, 800. 
PhenylpropjrioarWMl and its methane 
(LeS E rABLlSSKteKTS POUIJJNC 
FRteRRs), Ae, i< 10j7. 
5*Phenylpropyl*«‘dlM4iiyiainiiio- 
methylmaloiiio (Mannich and 
Ganz), a., i, 20. 

0 - ^- and 7‘PhnLdpropyldiiiiethyl- 
anilinai, and theirgalts (v. Braun, 
Seem ANN, and SoiutTHEiss), A., i, 
139. 

Phenylcyc/opropylketiaine, and its de- 
rivatives (Bary), a, i, 226. 

a Phenyl /S-propylpeitane-a/S-dlol (Tif- 

FENEAU and Litvv A., i, 788. 

2-Phenyl-3-propyl<t#nolin6-7:4dicarb- 
ozylie acid, o-li^roxy- (v. Braun), 
A. I 104* ? 

a-Phenyl-o-propyh^ eraldehyde, semi- 
carbazone of (Tff eneau and L^vy), 
A. i 788. 

4-Plienylp3rxildine®” biodide (Emmekt, 
VAIlENKAMP./ai V^OGT), A., i, 885. 
Phenylpjrridrt ;n iodide, compound of 
tin tetraioc^ftj and (Izmailski), A., 
ii, 522. 

i\-Phenylpyr;dinium salts (Izmailski), 

A., i, 602. 

l*Phenylp3rrr)ie.3>oarl)ozylio acid, 

4-hydroxy-, ethyl ester (BENARYand 
Konrad), 4., i, 241. 

1- Phenylpyrr«)iidine, and its salts (v. 
Braun and Lemke), A,, i, 7. 

1 - Phenyl- A*^-pyrroline (v. Braun and 

Lemke), A., i, 7 . 

Phenylpyrryliyrrolenemethane-o-oarb- 
ozylio acid IOddo and Toonacchini), 
A., i. 709. 

Phenylp]^7ic acid, ethyl ester, isom- 
erism of (Gault and Weigh), 

derivativeili of (Feist and Radter- 
BERG), 4., i, 112. 

PhenylpyniTio acid, iS-bromo-, ethyl 
ester (GAUt,T and Weick), A., i, 

86. I 

3-Pbenyloiiiiioiiim (v. Braun, Pet- 

ZOLD, Sriuakn, and Sciiultheiss), 
A.,i, 187. ^ 

2- Phenylqiiino|line, 8-amino-, and 
8-bydroxy-, and their salts and acetyl 
derivative (IJarqellini and Berlin- 
Gozzi), A., ii 488, 


H-Pbenylqiiinfliiic-d-aectic acid, ethyl 

ester (Society of Ohxiiioal 
Industry in Basle), A.p ip 149. 
and its salts (Mixscber), A., i, 
367. 

2-Pbenylqiiinoliiie-8butyric acid, 
7 - 4 -hTuroxy- (Perkin and Plani), 
T., 687. 

2-Pbenylqiu&oli&e-4-carbozylio acid, 

preparation of polycyclic derivatives 
of (Tetralin G. m. b. H.), a., i, 
1133. 

cyclic analogues of (v. Braun and 
Wolff), A., i, 143. 

2-Pbenyl d quinolylaminoethanol di- 
hydrochloiide (Mieschek), A., i, 868 . 

2-Phenyl 4-qtdnolyl anilinomethyl ke- 
tone (Society of Chemical In- 
dustry IN Basle), A., i, 149. 

2-Phenyl-4-qainolyl bromomethyl ke- 
tone, and iU hydrobromide (Society 
of Chemical Industry in Basle), 
A., 1 , 149. 

2-Phenyl-4-quinolyldiethylaminoethanol 

dihydrochloride (MiksCHER), A., i, 
368. 

2Phenyl-4-qninolyl diethylamino- 
methyl ketone, and its bydrobroniide 
(Society of Chemical Industry 
in Basle), A., i, 149, 

2-Phenyl-4-qainolyldiniethylamino- 
ethanol dihydrochloride (Miescher), 
A., i, 368. 

2-Phenyl-4-quinolyl dimethylamino- 

methyl ketone, and its «alt8 (Socikty 
OF Chemical Industry in Basle \ 
A., i, 149. 

a-2-Phenyl-4-quinolylethanol, 3-amino-, 

and its dihydrochloride (Society 
OP Chemical Industry in Basle), 
A., i, 149 . 

2-Phenyl 4-quinolyl ketonei, substituted 
(Miescher),, A., i, 367. 

2'Phenyl-4-qmnolyl methyl ketone 
(Society op Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 149. 

2-Phenyl-4-qninolyl oziminomethyl ke- 
tone (Society of Chemical In- 
dustry IN Basle), A., i, 149. 

2 Phenyl-4-qninolyl niperidinometkyl 
ketone, and its fealts (Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle), A., 
i, 149. 

2-Phenyl-4-qninolylpipe]idylethtAol, 

and its hydrocnlorides (Miescher), 

A., i, 368. 

Phenylselenoaoetamide (Kindlbr, 
Burohard, Finndorf, Dxhn, Qiesb, 
and Kordino), A., i, 569. 

a-Phenylsemicarbaiide, action of iodine 
on, and its estimation (Doucxt), A., 
i. 614. 
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Fhenylstannanet (B5£seken and Rut- 
gers), A., i, 1248. 

2-Pheiiyl-4-ftyrylb6nsopyryUiim hydr- 
oxide, 4':7-fifihydrozy-, and its salts 
(Buck and Heilbron), T., 2629. 
jB-Phenyl-iS-ityrylhydroxylaiidiie di- 
bronnde (Kupe and Grunholz), A., i, 
876. 

Phenyl styryl ketone {JamisylidcneoAdo- 
pherwiie)t interaction of cyanoacet- 
amide, cyanoacetonitrile, and methyl 
cyanoacetate, and (Kohler and 
Souther), A., i, 244. 
mercuric bromide and chloride (VoR- 
LANUBR and Eichwald), a., i, 
684. 

sulphuric acid derivative of (Vor- 
LANDER, OsTERBURO, and MeYE), 
A. , 1, 683. 

l-Phenyl-6-Btyryl<8-methylpyrazole, 

4-cyano- (Kenary and Hosenfelo). 
A.,i, 38. 

a-Phenyliuccinic acid, 3-cyano-a-hydi- 
oxy-, methyl ester (Kohler and Coi:- 
son), A., i, 1016. 

Phenylsnlphonozindole-S-aldehyde 

(Ghakacher and Mahal), A., i, 714. 
iB'Phenylsulphonpropionio acid, o-amino*, 
chloronitro-, and o-nitro-, and their 
derivatives (Mayer and Horst), A., 
i, 846. 

Phenyltaurine, and its homologues 
(Drmars), a., i, 917. 
12-Phenyl-5:6:ll:13-tetra-acetoxydi- 
benzcarbazole, and 13-p-chloro- (Fries 
and Ochwat), A., i, 843. 

8 -Pheny Itctrahy dro-1 : 3 : 2- ozazone, and 
O’ and jp-chloro- (Pierce and Adams), 
A., i, 484. 

iV-Phenyltetrahydroi«oquinoline, and 

its salts (v. Braun, Zobel, and 
KiiHN), A., i, 1201. 

8-Phenyl-l:2:8:4-and5:6:7:8-tetrahydro- 
quinolines, and their salts and de- 
rivatives (V. Braun, Petzold, See- 
MANN, and SoHULTHRiss), A., i, 137. 
Phenylthioaeetodiethylamide (Kind- 

DLBR, BuROHARD, FiNNDORF, DkHN, 
Giese, and Kording), A., i, 672. 
Phenylthioaoetodimethylamide, and 
y-nitro- (Kindler, Burgh a rd, Finn- 
dorf, Dehn, Giese, and Kording), 
A., i, 669. 

Phenylthioacetoethylamide (Kindler, 
BurgharDjFinndorf, Dehn, Giese, 
and KOrding), A., 1, 669. 
5-Phenylthiocarbamido-2:6-^ihydrozy- 
8-methylpyrimidine, 4-amiuo- 

(Traube), a., i, 1136. 
Phenyltbioearbimide, j[7-bromo-, ji- 
chloro-, and ^-iodo- (Dains, Brew- 
ster, and Olandbr), A., i, 324. 


Phenylthiohydantoiej Mid, as a pre- 
cipitant for antirntjjy (LassibUE and 
Lassieur), a., ii, o8. 
PhenyUhiolacetio ai^, and 4-chloro- 
(Farbwerke voRv Meister, Lu- 
cius, k BR<jNiNo).^-» i, 794. 
/S-Phenylthiol-iS-pNnylpropionio acid 
(Arndt, FlrmUng, Soholz, and 
LdwBNSOHN), A* i» 826. 
i8-Phenylthiolproponla acid (Arnpt, 
Flemming, SctuLZ, and LdwEN- 
sohn), A., i, 82» 

)3-Phenylthiolpro|ianio acid, o-ainxno-, 
chlovoamino-, ci^loronitro-, o-cyano-, 
o-hydroxy-, ani o-nitro*, and their 
derivatives (Ma^J^J^ and Horst), A., i, 
844. 

Phenylthiopropio3^®alde (Kindler, 
Burgh ARD, FiiNUORf, Dehn, Giese, 
and K6 rding), i» 569. 

Phenylthiopropoaodimethy laxnide 

(Kindler, BmoHAiiD, Finn]>oiif, 
Dehn, Giese, Ind K6 rding), A., i, 
669. n 

5-PhenylthioBemic. bazide-a-oarboxyhc 
acid, ethyl ester and Nehu- 
ing), A., i, 868. n* • 

Phenyl-w-tolyl gCiphoxide. I'nnitro- 
(Giua and JiUGcu 0* -A- '* U 790. 

a-Phenyl-^-;?.tolyWVlyltihiocarbainido 

(Dains, Bre/ j;, Blair, and 
I^iompson), A., i, 6*3.'^ ' 
i8-Phenyl-a-;>-tolyl-a-allyl hiocarbamide 
and 2^-bromo- (Dains^ Brews'*! rii, 
Blair, and TiioMrsPN), A., i, 
63. 

Phenyl-o-w- and-;?-tolylamin8*» 2;4;6-^ri- 
nitro-3-amino- (Davies and James), 
A. i 562. 

.s*-Phenyl -jt?- tolylcarbamide-2'-eRlphonic 

acid, potassium salt (l^corr and 
Cohen), T., 8189. 
i3-Phenyl-i3-;t?-tolyl-a-etbyipropi8“ 
phenone ( Albesco), A. , b 42. 

3-Phenyl-6*jotolylidenerb8danine 

(Gendelman), a., i, 6(?5. 

Phenyl jD-tolyl ketone, semioxamazone 
(Wilson and PickrriKO)» T., 396. 

Phenyl-jj-tolylmethylaliylplioap^aalum 
(f-bromocainphorsulphouate ^ (Rad- 

CLIFFE and Brindley)., A., i, 263. 
i3-Phenyl-i3-p-tolyl-o-xnetPylpropwP^8*^- 
one (Albesco), A., i, 4p« 

l-Phenyl-8-p-tolyl-8-pheioxymethyl- 

pyrazole, 4-cvano- /Senary and 
Hosenfeld), a., i, 38. j 

a-Phenyl-i8-jt7-tolyl-o-propjanolthiocarb- 

amide (Dains, BaEW®TKR, Blair, 
and Thompson), A., i,|88. 

^-Pheayl-a-p-tolyl-ojproi'anolthiooarb- 

amide (Dains, Brev ^^stkr, Blair, 
and Thompson), A., i,/83' 
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i3«Plieiijl«^8^tPlrl^piophenon6 (Ai- 
BX8C0), A., i, 4!2. 

l-Fhenyl-S-p-tolylpyraBola-S-oarbozylie 
toid, 4-cyano- (Bbnary, Soendbkop, 
and Bbnnbwitz), A. , i, 674. 
l-Plianyl-d-i^-tolylpjraBole-S'oarbozy- 
phanylhydraiide, 4-oyano- (Brnary, 
SoBNDEROP, and Bbnnbwitz), A., i, 


FJtormidium persicmumf ph3r<H>etythrin 
in (WiLLE), A., i, 277. 

Phot^ne. See Carbonyl ohlorida. 
^Phoaphatea. See under Phoaphomaii 
Phoaphato-metal aoidi, complex (Dbdi), 
A., ii, 31. 

Pboiphatopentammineoobalt, and its 
hydrogen phosphate (Dufp), T., 668, 


574. 

4>PhanyM:2:4-triazole, 3*hydroxy-6- 
thiol-, lead, and phenylnydrazine 
salts (Fromm and K erring), A., i, 
868 . 

3:6-dithio-, and its dibenzyl deriv- 
ative (Fromm, Layer, and Nerz), 
A., i, 1240. 

l-PhenyM:2:8-triazole-4-earbozylic 
acid, 5-ainiuo-, 6-chloro-, and 6- 
hydroxy-, ethyl eaters (Dutt), T., 
269. 

5-hydroxy-, methjl ester, tautornerism 
of (Dexter. McCombie, and Scar- 
borough), T., 1234. 

yS-Pbenyltriethylamine, and its nieth- 
iodide (G. M. and R. Robinson), T , 
542. 

iS-Phenyl-aa/Striethylpropiophenone 
(AtBESco), A., i, 42. 

Phenyltrimethylammoninm bromide, d e- 
chloride, di-iodide, iodohromide, 
and iodochloride (McCombie and 
Readr), T., 149. 
chlorate (Izmailski), A., ii, 523. 
chloride iodo-mono- and -chlorides 
(McCombie and Reade), T., 150. 
perhuides (McCombie and Readr), 
T., 141. 

Fhenyltyroilne, dinitro-, and its ethyl 
ester ^bderhalden and Stix), A., 
i, 1030. 

Phenylnrethane-o-Bulphonio acid, p- 
bromo-, potassium salt (Scott), T., 
3201. 

y-Phenyl-n- valeric acid, and its acid 
chloride and nitrile (Mayer and 
Stamm), A,, i, 803; (v. Braun nnd 
Stuokensohmidt), a., i, 947. 

8-Phenylvalerylpiperidide (Staudinoer 
and Muller), A., i, 363. 

a-Phenylvinylphosphinic acid, iS-brorao- 
(CoNANTand Coyne), A., i, 69. 

Phenylxanthene, 3;6-rfthydroxy-9-o/>*(^/- 
nitro-, and its calcium salt and telra- 
bromo-derivative (Downey and 
Lowy), a., i, 679. 

l-Phenyl-4-xantliyl*2;8*diniethylpyr- 
imidone (Dornier and Martinet), 
a., i, 858. 

Phlobatannini in plants (Jonesco), A., 
i, 77. 

Phlorogluoinoldiphenein (Dutt), T., 
227. 


Phoiphonium compounds, quaternary, 
resolution of (Radouffe and Brind- 
ley), A., i, 268. 

Phosphorescence caused by active 
nitrogen (Kkepelka), A., ii, 598. 

Phosphoric and Phosphoroos aeids. See 

under Phosphorus. 

Phosphorus, ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of (Purvis), A., ii, 
520. 

luminescence of (Rayleigh), A., it, 
765. 

allotropy of (Stock), A., ii, 67. 
black (Hall), A., ii, 166. 
red, discovery of (Windkrlich),,A., 
li, 406. 

slow oxidation of (Gilchrist), A., ii, 

686 . 

reaction on heating potassium cyanide 
with (Ellis and Qibuiks), A., i, 
904. 

use of, in gas analysis (Holmes), A., 
ii, 332. 

metabolism of. See Metabolism. 

Phosphorus aUoys with carbon and iron 
(Konstantinov), A., ii, 422. 

Phosphorus compounds in blood of 
children (Anderson), A., i, 
602. 

in blood-serum (Kramer and How- 
land), A., i, 71. 

in rickets (Howland and Kramer), 
A., i, 418. 

in <;erum and plasma (Tolstoi), A., i, 
604. 

Phosphoms pcn^bromide, electrolysis of 
bromine solutions of (Plotnikov), 
A., ii, 870. 

bromides, compounds of, with alkyl 
and aluminium bromides (Plotni- 
kov), A., i, 430. 

<r/chloride, preparation of, from 
calcium phosphates (Budnikov and 
Shilov), A., ii, 768. 

;>^n^Gchloride, action of, on octa- 
acetylraaltose (Briol and Mibtele), 
A., i, 442. 

halides, additive compounds of (CoN- 
ANT and Coyne), A., i, 69 ; (Con- 
ant, Braverman, and Hussey), 
A., i, 264; (Cokant, Walling- 
ford, and Oandheksr), A., i, 
498. 
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^ dehyirating action of, on ethyl 
alcohol and ether (Balakxff), 
A., i, 287. # 

action of water on (Bakuzin and 
Arseniev), A., ii, 237. 

estimation of, in soils (Ratenna), A., 
ii, 334. 

Phosphoric acid, equilibrium of ferric 
oxide, water, and (Carter and 
Hartshorne), T., 2223. 
fixation of, by soils (Fraps), A., i, 
1167 ; (Lkmmermann and Fre- 
sBNius), A., i, 1276. 
organically-combined, bacterial re- 
duction of (Barrenscheen and 
Beckh-Widmanstetter), a., i, 
1166. 

metabolism. See Metabolism, 
neutralisation of, by calcium hydr- 
oxide (Wenih' and Clarke), A., 
ii, 417. 

detection of, in milk (Kling and 
Lassieur), A., ii, 506. 
estimation of, microchemical ly 

(Kuhn), A., ii, 696. 
estimation of, by the sulphate- 
molybdate method (Beckley and 
Marais), A., ii, 786. 
estimation of, in blood and fseces 
(Grote), a., ii, 655. 
estimation of, in soils (Bisohoff 
and Mauchand), A., ii, 786. 

Phosphates, change of reaction in 
conversion of, into pyro- and 
meta-pho8j)hatcs (Mursch- 
iiauser), a., ii, 563. 
elfect of, on carbohydrate metabolism 
(Elias and Low ; Elias, 
Popescu-Inotesti, and Rado- 
slav), a., i, 976. 

distribution of, in soils (IjCONCINI 
and Rogai), A., i, 1167. 
mixtures of tartrates and, as buffer 
solutions (Simon and Zivy), A., 
ii, 175. 

estimation of, volumetrically (Bury), 
A., ii, 37. 

estimation of, in fertilisers (Robert- 
son and Dickinson), A., ii, 262. 

Orthophosphoric acid, solid, electrical 
conductivity of (Rabinovitsch), 
A., ii, 822. 

molecular compounds of ethyl ether 
atd (Rabinovitsch and Jakub- 
sohn), a., i, 1172. 

Metaphosphoric acid, hydration of 
(Pessel), a., ii, 396. 

Pyrophosphoric acid, hydration of 
(Pessel), A., ii, 396. 

Tetraphosphoric acid, preparation of 
(Kakuzin and Arseni^ev), A.,ii,237. 


Phoiphomi:-* 

Phoiphoroni acid, reaction between 
iodine and (Mitoesll)» T., 2241. 
estimation of, volumetrically, in 
presence of {phosphoric acid 
(Wingler), a., ii, 606, 
Hypophosphoroua add, etadies on 
(Mitchell), T., 629. 

Phoiphoms organic compounds 
in soils (Auten), A., i, 1276. 
Phoiphorio acid, ci/cZohexanyl ester, 
and its salts (Komatsu and Kuma- 
moto), A,, i, 205. 

Phosphorous acid, esters (Boyd and 
Ohignell), T., 813. 

Phosphorus estimation 
estimation of (Lundsll and Hoff- 
man), A., ii, 85, 251. 
estimation of, volumetrically, with 
methylene-blue (Thornton and 
Elderdioe), a., ii, 834. 
estimation of, in light aluminium 
alloys (Losana and Rossi), A., ii, 
696. 

organic, estimation of, gravimetrically 
(Jones and Perkins), A., ii, 432. 
estimation of, in vanadium ores 
(Kriesbl), a., ii, 252. 

Phoiphoryl chloride, preparation of 
(Vansoheidt and Tolstopiatov), 
A., ii, 559. 

Phosphosalicylio acid, methyl ester 
(Gautrelet), a., i, 796. 

Phosphotungstatei (Ebhrmann and 
Mellet), a., ii, 77, 497. 
analysis of (Mellet), A., ii, 579. 

Phosphotungstie-phosphomolybdio re- 
agent, reaction of proteins with 
(Levine), A., ii, 44. 

Photo-asides (Angeli and Pieroni), 
A., i, 613. 

Photooatalysis (Baly, Hsilbron, and 
Stern), T., 186. 

Photochemical decomposition of solids 
(Noyes), A., ii, 451. 
equivalence law (Kuhn), A., ii, 815. 
application of, to dilute solutions 
(GRfi^ss), A., ii, 278. 
application of, to diy plates (Eo- 
gekt and Noddaok), A., ii, 626. 
processes, mechanism of (Wsigert), 
A., ii, 8 ; (Goeun and Tramm), 
A., ii, 206; (Coeun and Juno), 
A., ii, 206. 

reactions, theory of (Nebnst and 
Noddaok), A., ii, 626. 
influence of drying on (Tramm), 
A., ii, 716. 

kinetics of (Weoscueidsb),' A., 

49 ; (Lazarev), A., ii, 698. 
temperature coefficient of (Tolman), 
A., ii, 813. 
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Fhotoehtmieal I'eaotions and Hinetein’s 
law (WaioxBT), A., ii, 861. 
with chloriue (Wbiobrt), A., ii, 818. 
in jellies (Bbnbath and Sohaff- 
OAKz), A., ii, 50. 

studies (Plotnikov), A., ii, 451 ; 
(NoYBsandKouPBB]iAN),A.,ii, 527. 

Fhot^emistry and fluorescence (Le- 
VAILLANT), A., ii, 597. 
of unstable substances (Bowen), T., 
1199. 

Photoelsctrlo properties and chemical 
combination (Gulden and Poiil), 
A., ii, 528. 

sensitivity (Ooblentz), A., ii, 280. 

Fhotograpldc developer, new (Chris* 
tiansen), a., i, 1093. 
films, cause of the darkening of 
(Rumpf), a. , ii, 208. 
plates, application of the photo- 
chemical equivalence law to (£o- 
OERTand Noddaok), A.,ii, 526. 

Fhotography, applications of, to chem- 
istry (JoLtBOis), A., ii, 863. 

Fhoto-lnminesoenoe, action of red and 
infra-red radiations on (Curie), A., 

i. 812. 

Fhotosystheiis, action of light of 
various colours on (Litbimekko), 
A., ii, 716. 

effect of traces of chemical compounds 
on (Bose), A., i, 1048. 
of amines (Snow and Stone), T., 
1609. 

plant respiration and (Spoehr and 
McGee), A., i, 988. 

Fhototropy (Heilbron, Hudson, and 
Huish), T., 2273. 

of sulphides (Rodriguez Mourelo), 
A., ii, 109. 

Fhthalaldehyde (Seekles), A., i, 931. 

isoFhthalaldehjde, compound from inter- 
action of benzidine and (Adams, 
Bullock, and Wilson), A., i, 879. 
ob loro-derivatives (Cassella & Co)., 
A., i, 800. 

Fhthalatodipentammineeobaltic nitrate 
(Duff), T., 668. 

Fhthalatopentammineoobaltio nitrate 
(Duff), T., 669. 

Fhthaleins, detection of (Calvert), A., 

ii, 97. 

Fhthalio acid, ethyl ester, detection of 
(Calvert), A., ii, 97 ; (An- 
drew), A., ii, 668. 
detection of, in brandy (Eilles), 
A., ii, 796. 

Fhthalio acid, 8- and 4-nitro- prepar- 
ation of (Inoold and Pigoott), T., 
1499. 

isoFhthalie aeid, 2:6-(2ichloro-, methyl 
e8ter(PoLLAK and Rudioh), A., i, 27. 


isoFhthalic aeid, m-iodo^, esters (Burton 
and Kenner), T., 1044. 

Fhthalide derivatives, stability of the 
lactone ring of, to hydrazine (Tsp- 
pema), a., i, 256. 

FhthaUde, 5 -amino-,' acetyl derivative 
(Teppema), a., i, 267. 

6-bromo-, and 5-chloro- (Teppema), 
A., i, 268. 

Fhthalimide, potassium derivative, in- 
teraction of )3i8'-dichlorodiethyl snl- 
phido, sulphone, and sulphoxide with 
(Cashmorb and MoCombie), T., 2884. 

4- Phthali2nidoacetyl-2:8:5- trimethyl- 
pyrrole (Fischer and Zerweck), A., 
i, 366. 

y-Fhthallmido-iS-hydrozybatyroiiitrile 
(Tomita), a., i, 190. 

Fhthalimidomethozyaoetio add ether 
(Hopkins), A., i, 340. 

Phthalimidomethyl ethers (Hopkins), 
A., i, 840. 

m- and p-Fhthalimidophenyloarbazoles 

(G. and M. db Montmollin), A., i, 
373. 

Phthalon-2-anilio acid, and its aniline 
salt (Kuroda and Perkin), T., 2107. 

Fhthalonio acid, derivatives of (Kuroda 
and Perkin), T., 2094. 

Fhthalyldisalicylio acids, esters of 
(Kaufmann), a., i, 796. 

FhthalyMeuoauramine, and its carbine d 
and (finitro- (Bogert and Ruder- 
man), a., i, 82. 

Fhthalylphenylhydraiide, enaiitiotrop- 
ism ol (Ishikavva), A., i, 863. 

Fhyooerythrin in Myxophyceec ( Willb), 
A., i, 277. 

Physiological processes, effect of high 
altitmles on (Barcroft), A., i, 601. 

Fhyiostigmine. See Eserine. 

Fhytochemioal reduction (Neuberg and 
Rbinfurth), a., i, 987. 

Pioramide, compounds of, with hydro- 
carbons (Efremov), A., i, 562. 

Picric acid, molecular conductivity of, 
in methyl alcohol (Bjrrbum and 
Zechmeistbk), a., 1, 645. 
freezing-point curve of the mixture, 
triuitrophenylmethylnitroamineand 
(Taylor and Rinkenbach), A., i, 
1193. 

freezing-point curve of mixtures of 
trinitrotoluene and (Taylor and 
Rinkenbach), A., i, 909. 
compounds of, with hydrocarbons 
(Efremov), A., i, 651. 
potassium and sodium salts, detection 
of, microscopically (Justin-Mubl- 
ler), a., ii, 656. 

estimation of sulphuric acid in (Pat- 
terson and Moudgill;, A., ii, 505. 

43 * 
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Fierie aeid* m-cbloro-, salts of (Secklbs), 
A., i, 287. 

Pieryl chloride, compounds of, with 
hydrocarbons (Efremov), A., i,'552. 
sulphide, equilibrium of trinitro- 
anisole with (Ohatjmeil and 
Thomas), A., i, 678. 
equilibrium in the system, tolite 
. and (Roche and Thomas), A., i, 
826. 

Piorylhydrozylamine, and its derivatives 
(Borsche), A., i, 1091. 

Fierylmethylnitroamine. SoeNitramine. 

Pleio-ohemieal studies (Moehyelu), A., 
ii, 142, 740, 746; (Cohen, Voller. 
and Moesvelh), A., ii, 386 ; (Cohen 
and Moesvbld ; Cohen, Ishikawa, 
and Moesveld), A., ii, 637. 

Pipnents from bacteria, constitution of 
(McCombie and Scarborough), T., 
3279. 

of skin (Brahn and Schmidtmann ; 
Lion AC), A., i, 980. 

Pike. See Esox liicms, 

Piloearpio acid, nitro- (Max and Michel 
P oLONovsKi), A., i, 62. 

71- and fsc-Pilooarpie acids, 7-chloro-, 
ethyl and methyl esters and their 
nitrates (Max and Michel Polonov- 
sRi), A., i, 129. 

iso-Pilooarpinanil, and its salts 
(Max and Michel Polonovski), A., 
i, 130. 

71- and iso-Pilocarpine, isomerism of 
(Max and Michel Polonovski), 
A., i, 130. 

71- and iso-Pilooarpine, nitro- (Max and 
Michel Polonovski), A., i, 62. 

Pilocarpine series (Max and Michel 
Polonovski), A., i, 62, 129, 130. 

(f-Pimaric acid, and its derivatives 
(Ruzicka and Balas), A., i, 818. 

Pimelic acid, a-amino- and a-bromo- 
7-hydroxy-, and 7-hydroxy-, and their 
derivatives (Leuchs and Nagel), A., 
i, 89. 

Pinacol-pinacolin transformation, 

mechanism of (Ingold), T., 1706. 

Pinacolin transformations (Tiffeneau 
and Levy), A., i, 213; (Meerwein 
and Schafer), A., i, 824. 

Pinacols, preparation of, from a-hydr- 
oxymethyl ketones (Locquin and 
WousKNG), A., i, 433. 

Pinane (Lipp), A., i, 1214. 

and nitro- (Nametkin), A., i, 692. 

Pine lignin. See Lignin. 

Pine oj), constituents of (Pigulevski), 
A., i, 815. 

Caucasian (Pigulevski and Niki- 
tina), A., i, 817. 
f-meuthone in (Gill), A., i, 1104. 


Pine resin, acids of (Ruzicka and 
ScHiNZ ; Ruzicka and Balab), A., i, 
818. 

Pinene, from Spanish turpentine 
(Madina vbitia), A., i, 286. 
separation of optical antipodes of 
(Dupont and Desalbres), A., i, 812. 
action of fuller’s earth on (Venable), 
A., i, 474. 

reaction of hydrogen cyanide with, 
under the electric discharge 
(Franoesconi and Ciurlo), A., 1, 
1022. 

reactions distinguishing nopineue 
from (Dupont and Brus), A., i, 984. 
action of phosphorus pentachloride on 
(Bert), A., ii, 812. 

a-Pinene, reaction of sulphuric acid with 
(Ono), A., i, 1022. 

Pinenes, fractionation of, from turpent- 
ines (Dupont and Desalbres), A., i, 
1216. 

a- and jS'Pinenes (Pakisblle), A., i, 
476. 

Pinocamphane (Nametkin and Jarzev), 
A., i, 688 ; (Nametkin), A., i, 811. 

Pinoeamphone hydrazone (Nametkin 
and Jarzev), A., i, 688 ; (Nametkin), 
A., i, 811. 

Pinm cembray constituents of the oil 
from (Pigulevski), A., i, 886. 

Pinus excelsa, essential oil from (Simon- 
SEN and Rau), A., i, 48 ; (Simonsbn), 
A., i, 935. 

Pinvs Oerardianay oleo-resin from 
(Simonsen), a., i, 985. 

Pinus khasyuy essential oil from (SiMON- 
sEN and Rau), A., i, 47. 

Pinus longifoUUy Indian turpentine from 
(Simons KN and Rau), T., 649 ; 
(Simonsen), T., 2642. 

Piperazine hydroferrocyanide (Gum- 
ming), T., 2457. 

aquochromitetra- and pentathiocyaii- 
ates (ScAGLi ABiNi and Tartarini), 
A., i, 1225. 

Piperazine-1 :4-dl-)3-propionie acid, di- 

hydrochloride (Mannich and Ganz), 

A., i, 21. 

Piperazine- 1 •propionio-4-tsosuooinic 
acid (Mannich and Ganz), A., i, 21. 

Piperidides, replacement of pipeline in 
popper by (Staudinoer and Schneid- 
er), A., i, 361 : (Staudinoer and 
MUller), a., i, 363. 

Piperidine, photosynthesis of (Baly, 
Heilbron, and Stern), T., 188. 
aipiochvomipentathiocyauate and 
chromihexatliiooyanate (Scagli- 
ARiNi and Tartarini), A., i, 1226 
hydroferrocyanide (Gumming), T. 
2467. 
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B-Flptridinobeiuoio acid, 5-xiitro- 
(Tuttle), a., i, 1012. 

Fiperidino^-oarbodithionio acid, triaryU 
methyl esters, dissociation of ( Blicke), 
A., i, 864. 

a>Pipexidiiio*i 37 >dip]ienylpropan‘ 7 -one, 
and its salts (Mannich and Lammek- 
INO), A., i, 46. 

6 -Pipexidino- 8 'ethoxyaoridine, and its 
hydrochloride (Fahbweuke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, k Burning), A., 
i, 1180. 

/S-Piperidino-l-ethoxytetrahydro- 
naphtlialene(v. Braun, Braunsdorf, 
and Kirschbaum), A., i, 105. 

iS'Piperidinoethyl p-anisyl ketone, and 
its derivatives (Mannich and Lam- 
MERINO), A., i, 44. 

/3*Piperidinoethyl 3:4>diinethoxyphenyl 
ketone, and its derivatives (Mannich 
and Lammering), A., i, 45. 

/S-Piperidinoethylphenylcarbinol, and 
its derivatives (Mannich and Lam- 
mering), a., i, 44. 

/ 8 ‘Piperidinoethyl phenyl ketone, and its 
derivatives (Mannich and Lammkr- 
ing), a., i, 44. 

)3Piperidinoethyl-j3tatrahydronaphthyl 
ketone, and its derivatives (Mannich 
and Lammering), A., i, 46. 

p-Piperidinomethylbenioic acid, benzyl 
ester hydrochloride (Hoffmann- La 
Roche & Co.), A., i, 925. 

Piperidinomethyltartronic aoid (Man- 
Nicn and Bauroth), A., i, 22. 

i9-Piperidino-a-2-phenyl-4*qninolyl- 
ethanol (Society of Chemical In- 
dustry IN Basle), A., i, 149. 

/3-Piperidinorsopropyi p-anisyl ketone, 
and its derivatives (Mannich and 
Lammering), A., i, 44. 

rrc-l- and -2-Piperidinotetrahydro- 
naphthalenes, and their salts (v. 
Braun, Braunsdorf, and Kiksch- 
baum), a., i, 105. 

2-Fiperidone, 3-amino-, benzoyl deriv- 
ative (Thomas, Kaffhammer, ami 
Flasohentra(;kk), A., i, 61. 

4-Piperidonei, substituted, action of 
hydrogen chloride and of methyl 
iodide on (Petrenko- Kritschenko, 
Putiata, and Cf andelman), A , i, 
480. 

PiporIdono- 8 -carboxylio aoid, 3-bronio- 
5-hydroxy-, lactone (Traubk, Jonovv, 
and Tepohl), A., i, 1071. 

jS-Piperidylbutyronitrile (Bru yla ni s), 
A., i, 764. 

Piperidyl-A^-ethyloarbamic aoid, phenyl- 
ethyl ester, and its hydrochloride 
(Society of Chemical Indu.stry in 
Basle), A., i, 1091. * 


Piperine, pepper tabte of (Rheikboldt), 
A., i, 700. 

replacement of, in pepper, by piper- 
idides (Staudingsr and Schneid- 
er), A., i, 361 ; (Staudinqxk and 
MOllsr), a., i, 368. 

Piperitone (Read and Smith), T., 
2267. 

exti action of, from essential oils (Read 
and Smith), A., i, 936. 
reduction of (Uughesdon, Smith, and 
Read), T., 2916. 

rf^Piperitone-a- and -jS hydroxylamino- 
oximes (Head and Smith), T., 2272. 

Piperonylidenethebainone (Gulland and 
Robinson), T., 1004. 

1 -Piperony 1 6 : 7 -xnethylenedi oxy • 8 :4-di* 
hydro^soqni&oline- 8 ’ 0 arboxylio aoid, 
methyl ester, and its hydrochloride 
(Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 371. 

)3-Piperonylpropionio acid, a-amino-, 
benzoyl derivative (Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle), A., 

i, 371. 

Pipette, explosion, a new (Tiddy), A., 

ii, 694. 

Pitanga. See Eugenia pUanga, 

Pituitary body, growth-controlling sub- 
stance from (Robertson), A., i, 
508. 

active principles of (Dudley), A., i, 
629. 

Placenta, hormone of the, and its deriv- 
atives (Frankel and Fonda), A., i, 
1267. 

Placental transmission (Bogert and 
Plass), a., i, 974 ; (Plabs and Tomp- 
kins), A., i, 975. 

Plantago psyllium ^ seeds of, as pro- 
tective colloid (Gutbier, Huber, and 
Eckert), A., ii, 393. 

Plants, chemistry of (Vogl), A., i, 990 ; 
(Aszkenazy), a., i, 1044. 
absorption of ions by (Hoagland and 
Davis), A., i, 1272. 
aynthesis of acid amides in (Smirnov), 
A,, i, 636. 

effect of ammonium sulphate on 
the growth of, and on the avail- 
ability of iron (Jones and Shive), 
A., i, 1043. 

amylase in (SjOrbro), A., i, 275. 
effect of light on assimilation of (War- 
burg and Negelbin), A., ii, 718. 
assimilation of electrolytes by (PrAt), 
A., i, 686 . 

assimilation of calcium by (Hunt and 
Winter), A., i, 1271. 
assimilation of calcinm, aluminium, and 
iron phosphates by (Brioux), A., i, 
79. 
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Plft&tf . ftirimilatioii of lead by (Hetest), 
A., i, 1160. 

synthesis and degradation of aspara- 
gine in (Paianisohnisov), A., i, 
278. 

colloids in (SamEc and Isajevic), A., 

ij 18. 

action of hexamethylenetetramine on 
the growth of (Blaxok, Gsilmakn, 
and Gibbeokr), A., i, 171. 
incrnstive substances in (Schmidt, 
Gbisler, Arndt, and Ihlow), A., 
i, 274 ; (Schmidt and Miermastek), 
A., i, 884. 

effect of manganese on the growth of 
(MoHaroueI, a., i, 1160. 
availability of mineral matter for 
(Comber), A., i, 79. 
nitrogen metabolism of (Prianischni- 
Kov), A., i, 425. 

mechanism of oxidation in (Gal- 
lagher), A., i, 1159. 
peroxydase in (Palladin and Mans- 
kua)^ a., i, 427. 

effect of potassium on the structure 
and development of (Weiszmann), 
A., i, 635. 

orthoclase as a source of potassium for 
(Haley), A., i, 888. 
respiration in (Fernandes ; Lyon ; 

Smith), A., i, 1270. 
effect of chloroform on respiration of 
(Ray), a., i, 520. 

respiration of, and photosynthesis 
(Sp(EHr and McGee), A., i, 988. 
action of salt solutions on (Iljin), A., 
1, 172. 

effect of salts on the synthesis and 
destruction of starch in (Iljin), 
A., i, 172. 

soil solution and growth of (Tulai- 
Kov), A., i, 992. 

effect of titanium compounds on the 
growth of (N&mec and KXM, A., i, 
1161. 

occurrence of urease in (Armstrong), 
A., i, 1276. 

green, constituents of (Franzen and 
Helwkrt), a., i, 77, 520, 637 ; 
(Franzen and Keyssner), A., i, 
427, 1045 ; (Franzen and Oster- 
tao), a., i, 636; (Franzen and 
Kaiser), A., i, 1046. 
assimilation of carbon dioxide and 
formaldehyde by(SABALiTscnKA), 
A., i, 76, 

iron-chlorosis in, caused by man- 
ganese (Rippkl), A., i, 11*60. 
higher, assimilation of ammonia by 
(Prianisohnikov), a., i, 1159. 
action of hexamethylenetetramine 
on (E. and G. Nicolas), A., i, 77. 


Plants, higher, effect of sulphur dioxide 
on respiration of (Stoklasa, Sbbor, 
Zdobnioky, and Nekola), A., i, 
521. 

Japanese, chemistry of (Nakamttra), 
A., i, 1046 ; (Komatsu andUEDA), 
A., i, 1274. 

leguminous, increase in root nodules of 
(Werner), A., i, 1046. 
estimation of hydrocyanic acid in 
(Kohn-Abrest and Ricardoni), 
A., ii, 889. 

Plant cells, permeability of (Raber), 
A., i, 1272, 1273, 1274 ; (Brooks), 
A., i, 1273. 

formation of fat in (Haehn and Kint- 
TOP), A., i, 426. 

inorganic ions in the sap of (Hoaq- 
land and Davis), A. , i, 882. 
effect of organic substances on the 
formation of starch in (Maioe) A., 

i, 989. 

action of saponins on (Boas), A., i, 
273. 

Plant extracts, effect of, on blood sugar 
(Thallinner and Perry), A., i, 967. 

Plant products, sublimation of (Vieho- 
kver), a., ii, 535. 

Plant tissues, effect of desiccation on 
carbohydrates iu (Link and Torr- 
INGHAM), A., ii, 266. 
formation of vitamin-A in (Coward), 
A., i, 521. 

estimation of nitric nitrogen and total 
nitrogen in (Gullaoher), A., ii, 
334. 

estimation of starch in (Denny), A., 

ii, 95. 

Plasmodia, composition of protoplasm of 
(Lepe^chkin), a., i, 990. 

Plaster of Paris, setting of (Jolibois and 
Chassevent), a,, ii, 566. 

Platinum, native, structure of (Schrmt- 
schuschny), a., ii, 502. 
valency of, in mercaptan compounds 
(Ray), T., 133. 

Z-series spectrum of (Rogers), A,, ii, 

200 . 

electromotive ])olarisation of (Pamfi- 
lov), a., ii, 606. 

colloidal, preparation of (Qutbier and 
Zwrigle), a., ii, 60. 
catalytic reduction with (Lochte 
and Bailey), A., i, 906. 

Platinum bases {flatinammines) (Tbch- 
ugaev, Grigorieva, and Tschbr- 
NiAEv), A., ii, 499. 

Platinum oxide, yirenaration of, and its 
catalytic action (Adams and 
Shrinbr), a., ii, 778. 
catalytic action of (Caiiothers and 
Adams), A., ii, 810. 
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PUtinum organie oompoundi 
Platinum Imaea {platinamminea) 
(Schleicher, Henkel, and Spies), 
A., i, 1120. 

Platinum estimation 
estimation of, with thiocyanates 
(Ivanov), A., ii, 263. 

Platinum black, hydrogenation of aide* 
bydes and ketones by means of 
(Faillebin), a., i, 92. 
catalytic oxidations with (Cusmano), 
A., i, 586. 

Poisoning, acid (Loewy and MtiNZEK), 
A., i, 421. 

chloroform (Underhill and Kapsi- 
Now), A., i, 421. 

by methyl alcohol (Rief), A., i, 734. 
in relation to acidosis (Loewy and 
M^nzer), a., i, 421. 

Polarisation of ele^tiodes (Verscuaf* 
felt), a., ii, 115, 369. 
of double bonds (Lapworth and 
Robinson), A., ii, 849. 

Polarity, iufloeuce of the atomic nucleus 
on (Henstock), A., ii, 233. 
induced alternate, octet theory of 
(Fraser and Humphries), A., ii, 
627. 

in relation to the tautomeric hydro- 
gen theory (ALLSopaiid Kenner), 
T., 2296. 

Polonium, radioactive constant of 
(Maracinkanu), a., ii, 529. 
precipitation of, along with bismuth 
hydroxide (Kscher), A., ii, 602. 

Polyaoenaphthylene, and bruriio-(DziE- 
wuNSKi and Olehiowna), A., i, 
776. 

a//oPolyacenaphthylene (Dziew6n6k i 
and Olesiowna), A., i, 776. 

Polycyclic compounds, chemistry of, in 
relation to tlieir homocyclic unsatnr- 
ated isomerides (Inc.old, Seeley, 
and Thorpe), T., 853: (Grim wood, 
Inoold, and Thorpe), T., 3303. 

Polygmum hydropipei\ constituents of 
(Bjelecki and Lirberman), A., i, 
991. 

Polyguaiacylsllioon(PnABMACEUTiscHE 
Industrie, G. m. b. 11., and Hau- 
schka). A., i, 80. 

Polymerisation (Lebedev, Andreevski, 
and Matiuschkina), A., i, 770. 

Polypeptides, resolution of (Abdekhal- 
DKN and Goto), A., i, 1069; 
(Abderhalden and Alkkr), A., i, 
1071. 

compounds of normal salts with amino- 
acids and (Pfeiffer), A., i, 808. 

Poljmptide hydantolns. synthesis of 
(£lahn, Ksllst, ana Schaeffer), 
A , i, 487. 


Polyiaooharidoi (Kauuxe «nd Smir- 
Nov), A., i, 122 ; (KABBsnand Joos), 
A., i, 541 ; (Kaerrb), A., i, 685 ; 
(Karrsr, Joos, and Staub), A., i, 
1182 ; (Karrer and FiOROHl), A., 
ii, 460. 

constitution of (Irvine and Hirst), 
T., 518; (RoMAThU, Inohe, and 
Nakai), a., i, 1181. 
action of dry hydrogen bromide on 
(Hibbebt and Hill), A., i, 184. 

Polyiulphides, organic (Riding and 
Thomas), T., 8271. 

Polythionic acids. Sec under Sulphur. 

Ponga7nia glabra, oil from the sccdi 
of (Desai, Sudborouqh, and Wat- 
son), A., i, 995. 

Poppy, Indian. See Papaver somni- 
ferum. 

Porcelain slip, effect of addition of 
substances to (Klexman), A., ii, 226. 

Porph 3 rrins, natural (Schumh), A., i, 
631 ; (Fischer and Schaitmann ; 
Fischer and Hilosb), A., i, 964 ; 
(Fischer and Schneller), A., i, 
1244. 

Posidmiia, chemistry of the fibre of 
(Earl), T„ 3223. 

Potassamide, equilibrium of mixtures of 
ftodamide and (Kraus and Cut), A., 
ii, 820. 

Potaisium, absorntion spectrum of (Mc- 
Lennan ana AiNslis ; Narayan 
and Gunnayya), A., ii, 357. 
multiple lines iu the spectrum of 
(Nisskn), A., ii, 671. 
ionised, spectra of, and of argon 
(Zeeman and Dik), A., ii, 670. 
positive ray analysis of (Dempster), 
A., ii, 413. 

transport number of (Schneider and 
Braley), a., ii, 456. 
interaction of ethyl acetate and 
(ScHSiBLER,ZiEaNER, and Psffer), 
A., i, 82. 

Potassium compounds, effect of, on the 
structure and development of plants 
(MoHaroub), a., i, 635. 

Potassium salts, density of dilute 
solutions of (Hartley and Bar- 
rett), T., 398. 

absorption of, by animal cells 
(Stanton), A., i, 508. 
nutritive value of (Miller), A., i, 
414. 

pharmacology of (Rossnmakn), A., 
i, 983. 

Potassium ammonioaluminata and 
ammoniomanganite (Bergstrom), 
A., ii, 31. 

carbonate, solubility of, in wi^r 
(Rubcov), a., ii, 415. 
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Potassium carbonate, solubility in the 
system, sodium chlorate and 
(lulNSKi), A., ii, 562. 
acLioii of, on lead glass (Richmond), 
A., ii, 687. 

chlorate, decomposition of (Brown, 
Burrows, and McLaughlin), A. , 
ii, 661. 

{jiromoters in the decomposition of 
(Neville), A., li, 857. 
oxygen -generating mixture with 
(udaka), a., ii, 556. 
reduction of, by ferrous sulphate 
(Hersohkowitsch), a., ii, 25. 

joerchlorato, decomposition of, and its 
catalysis by feme oxide (Otto and 
Fry), a., ii, 474. 

chloride, deposits at Solikamsk 
(Kurnakov, Beloglazov, and 
SCHMATKO), A., ii, 246. 
velocity of formation of (Abel), A., 
ii, 746. 

equilibrium of ammonium nitrate 
and (Perm AN and Saunders), 
T., 841. 

equilibria in the system, calcium 
chloride, magnesium chloride, 
water, and (Lee and Egerton), 
T., 706. 

solidification of magnesium chloride, 
barium chloride, and (Valentin), 
A., ii, 78. 

chloride and nitrate, equilibrium of 
calcium chloride and nitrate, water, 
and (Barbaudy), A., ii, 621. 

cupric chlorite (Levi and Cipollone), 
A., ii, 492. 

chloroiridiate, decomposition of 
(Gire), A., ii, 162. 

chloropalladite and chloroplatinite, 
crystal structure of (Dickinson), 
A., ii, 25. 

lluoborate and j)eiTnaDganate, iso- 
morphism of (Zambonini), A., ii, 
70. 

hydrogen fluoride, crystal structure 
of (Bozorth), a., ii, 758. 

hydride, preparation of (Bardwell), 
A., ii, 20. 

hydroxide, formation of, from potas- 
sium carbonate and lime (Bud- 
nikov and Syrkin), A., ii, 
634. 

activity coeflBcieuts of ions of 
(Knobel), a., ii, 116. 
transport numbers of, in aqueous 
solution (Knobel, Worcester, 
and Briggs), A., ii, 119. 

hydrosulphide, hydrolysis of (Was- 
astjerna), a., ii, 625. 

iodide, equilibrium of lead iodide and 
(Demassieux), a., ii, 666. 


Potassium iodide, reaction between 
hypochlorites and (Kolthopf), 
A.,ii, 176. 

estimation of (Matthbs and 
SoHUTz), A., ii, 433. 

frnodide, Rontgen ray structure of 
(Clark and Duane), A., ii, 
856. 

;>cpmanganate, electrolytic preparation 
of (Grube and Metzger), A., ii, 
319. 

photochejiustry of (Rideal and 
Nourish), A., ii, 862, 450. 
oxidation of x)henyl-fatty acids by 
alkaline (Prshevalski), A., i, 
567. 

preparation and use of standard 
solutions of (Bruhns), A., li, 
658. 

stability of solutions of, and their 
standardisation (Hackl), A., ii, 
42. 

nitrate, equilibrium of lead nitrate, 
water, and (Glasstone and 
Saunders). T., 2134. 
freezing-point curves for mixtures 
of sodium nitrate and (Briscoe 
and Madgin), T., 1608 ; (Madgin 
and Briscoe), T., 2914. 

^e^roxide, interaction of, with ico and 
with dilute sulphuric acid (Hawley 
and Sand), T., 2891. 

jilatinocyauide, equilibrium of, with 
water and with lithium platino- 
cyanide (Terrey and Jolly), T., 
2217. 

sulphate, equilibrium of ammonium 
nitrate and (Perm an and 
Howells), T., 2128. 
boliibiliW of uiaf^eBiurn snlpliate 
and (Levi), A., ii, 758. 

aluminium 8u]f>hate, dilatometric 
experiments with (Ivanova), A., 
ii, 295. 

jtyrrsulphate, pioparation of (Fichter 
and Humpeet), A., ii, 562. 
reduction of, by radium rays 
(Kailan), A., ii, 601. 

7 nowosulplude, hydrolysis of (Wasast- 
jerna), a., ii, 625. 

pen^asulphide, action of, on alkyl 
halides (Riding and Thomas). T., 
3271. 

sulphite aud hydrogen sulphite, action 
of formaldehyde on (Estalklla), 
A.,i, 181. 

j90^?/thionates, coustitution and heats 
of formation of (Martin and Metz), 
A., ii, 769. 

Potassium organic compounds : — 

arylsulphoniodoamides (Roberts), T., 
849. 
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cobalti-, cTiromi-, fend-, and ferro- 
^anides, dissociation of (Bukrows), 
T., 2028. 

ferricyanide, electrolytic precipitation 
with (Kolthoff), A., ii, 256, 260. 
ferrocyaiiide, photoelectric activity of 
(Poole), A., ii, 363. 
use of, in analysis (Porlezza), A., 
ii, 508. 

detection of (Cole), A., ii, 703. 
methyl sulphate, action of, on mono- 
carboxylic acids (Simon), A., i, 290. 

PotaMimn detection, eetimation, and 
•eparation 

detection of (Outtioa), A., ii, 497. 
detection and estimation of, with 
sodium 8-chloro-5*uitro-m- toluene- 
sulphonate (H. and W. Davies), 
T., 2976. 

estimation of (Pozzi-Ercot), A., ii, 
507 ; (Morris), A., ii, 698. 
estimation of, as alum (de la Paulle), 
A., ii, 181. 

. estimation of, by the use of bismuth 
sodium thiosulphate (CrisiNiER), 
A., ii, 38. 

estimation of, with sodium cobalti* 
nitrite (Clerfkyt), A., ii, 181. 
estimation of, by Przibylla’s sodium 
hydrogen taitrate method ( Huber i), 
A., ii, 181. 

estimation of, volu metrically (Bulli 
and Fernandes), A,, ii, 507. 
estimation of, in human blood (Mirkin 
and Druskin), A., ii, 507. 
estimation of, in insoluble silicates 
(Green), A., ii, 255. 
estimation of, in soils (Bischoff and 
Marchand), a., ii, 786. 
estimation of, and its separation from 
sodium (Smitu), A., ii, 789. 

Potatoes, sweet cooked, maltose in 
(Gore), A., i, 1163. 
analysis of (B6 mer and Mattis), A., 
ii, 799. 

estimation of starch in (Lino and 
Price), A., ii, 702. 

Potential of electrodes (Heerovsky), 
A., ii, lU ; (Garrison), A., ii, U6. 
ionisation. See Ionisation potentials, 
at the boundary of two liquid phases 
(Bauer), A., ii, 58. 
measurements with membranes 
(Hitchcock), A., ii, 630, 826 ; 
(Prideaux and 0 kooks). A., ii, 
728 ; (Hill), A., ii, 826. 

Potentiometer, use of, in the study of 
photochemical change (Rideal and 
Korrish), a., ii, 362. 

Prasoodyniiiun, estimation of (Brintok 
and ^ort), A., ii, 581. 
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Precipitates, velocity of formation of 
(Boussu), a., ii, 144. 
adsorption by (Chattebji and Dear ; 
Dhar, Sen, and Chatterji), A., 
ii, 616. 

replacement of substances adsorbed in 
(Charbiou), a., ii, 540. 

Precipitation, rhythmic (Notboom ; 
Liebeoano), a., ii, 396 ; (Janek), A., 
ii, 895, 620. 

Pressure, internal, of liquids (Karpen), 
A., ii, 11. 

Pressure regulator, for use during 
filtration (Rath), A., ii, 628. 

Fristane (Toyama), A., i, 890. 

Procaine, estimation of (Hanson), A., 
ii, 798. 

Frocellose, and its osazone (Bertrand 
and Benoist), A., i, 766. 

Proline, synthesis of (Putochin), A., i, 
1225. 

Proline, 7 -hydroxy-, synthesis of 
(Traubr, JoHow,"and Tepohl), A., i, 
1071. 

f-Prolylglyoine anhydride (Abder- 
haldkn). a., i, 717. 

/-ProlyI-/-leucine anhydride (Aboer- 
HALDEN), A., i, 717. 

Promoters in catalysis (Medbforth), 
T., 1452. 

Propaldehyde, condensation of, with 
ammonia (Tschitschibabik and 
Oparina), A., i, 1123. 

Propane, wyy-tetrahvomo^ (Demjanov 
and Dojareneo), A., i, 1189. 

Propane series, keto-cyclol change in 
the (LANFEARaiid Thorpe), T., 1683. 

c^efoPropane, dibromo- (Demjanov and 
Dojarenko), a., i, 1188. 

r^eZoPropane series, tautomerism in the 
(Goss, Ingold, and Thorpe), T., 827, 
8342. 

rycZoPropaneoarboxyl ehloride, 1- 
chloro- (Bruylants and Stassens), 
A., i, 218. 

cyc/oPropaneoarbozylie acid, alkali salts, 
electrolysis of, and its allyl ester 
(Fighter and Reeb), A., i, 677. 

cyrZcPropaneoarbozyUe acid, 1 -chloro-, 
and Its sodium salt and derivatives 
(Bruylants and Stassens), A., i, 218. 

c^cZoPropane-1: l-dioarbozylio-2:8-U- 
aoetie acid, ethyl ester (Farmer), T., 
3336. 

ct/c/oPropanedioarbozyUodipbonyl- 
aoetio anhydride (Staudikobb, 
Schneider, Schoiz, aud Strong), 
A., i, 469. 

c^eZoPropene (Demjanov and Dojar- 
ENKO), A., i, 1188. 

n- and fso-Propenylbeniene, i>-bromo* 
(Ziegler and Tikmann), A., i, 31. 
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Propionic acid, lead tetra-salt, prepar- 
ation of (Schall and Melzeb), A., i, 
87. 

Propionic acid, a-(;?ichloroamino-, ethyl 
ester (Traubb and Gookel), A., i, 
190. 

Propionylpapaverine, and its derivatives 
(ScHKEiDER and Nitze), a,, i, 702. 

5- Propionylphenylarrinic acid, 4-hydr- 
oxy-, ^-nitrophenyl hydrazone (Al- 
bert), A., i, 70. 

1-Propiophenone, 3 ;5-dtbronio-2:4-(fi- 

hydroxy-, and its phenylhydrazone 
(Gnaoy), a., i, 467. 

Propiophenones, substituted, decomposi- 
tion of, with sodamide (Albesco), 
A., i, 41. 

d-Propoxybenzylacetophenone, d-bromo- 
(Dufkaismr and Gerald), A., i, 114. 

Propyl alcohol, j37-e^mmino-, synthesis 
of (Philippi and Skka), A., i, 1186. 

1 ?i-butyl sulphide (v. Braun and 
ngelbertz). A., i, 894. 
chloride, i 87 -dmmino-, salts of (Phil- 
ippi, Seka, and Ablbidinokr), A.* 
i, 1185. 

ochlorites (Chattaway and 
ackeberg), T,f 3001. 

Propvlacetoacetio acid, brotno- and 
chloro-, ethyl esters, action of hydr- 
azine on (Macbeth), T., 1126. 

6- ?soPropyl-5allylbarbitiiric acid, 

(pREISWERK), A., i, 298. 
compound of (Hoffmann-La Roche 
& Co.), A., i, 155. 

Propylisoamylbarbituric acid (Som- 
maire), a., i, *388. 

Propyl/soamylbarbitnric acids (Shonle 
and Moment), A., i, 249. 

Propyhsoamylmalonio acid, and its 
ethyl ester (Sommaire), A., i, 388. 

9-^'Propylantl^acene, and its picrate 
(SiEOLiTZ and Marx), A., i, 912. 

Propylbensene, molecular compound of 
hydroj;en bromide and (Maass, Boo- 
MEP^ and Morrison), A., i, 769. 

4-woPropylbenzoic acid, 6-chloro-2- 
amino-, and its hydrochloride and 
acetyl derivative (Wheeler and 
Giles), A., i, 28. 

o-Propylbenzylanxine, 7 -ohloro-, and its 
salts (v. Braun, Zobel, and Bless- 
ing), A., i, 372. 

Propylbutylbarbituric acid (Sommaire), 
A., i, 387. 

isoPropyl-n-butylbarbiturio acid 
(Shonle and Moment), A., i, 249. 

Propyl-w- and -wo-butylbarbituric acids, 
and the ethyl ester of th© former 
(Sommaire), A., i, 887. 

Prcpyl-n-bntyi ketone, and its semi- 
carbazone (Blaise), A., i, 638. 


SlTBJfCTS. 


i^-Pro]|^lcarbaiol©s, 8-nitro« (Stivutb 
and Tucker), T., 2144. 
p-isoPropyloinnamio acid, a*thiol- 
(Granacbeb, GebO, Ofneb, 
Klopfensteik, and Schlatter), 
A., i, 707. 

and its disulphide (Gsndelman), 
A., i, 606. 

isoPropyldeoxybenioln. See oiS- Di- 

phenyl-7- methylbutan-a-one. 
9-n-Propyl-9:10-dlhydroanthraecn6 
(SiEOLiTZ and Marx), A., i, 913. 
c^cZoPropyldimethylamine, and its salts 
(Dsmjanov and Dojarenko), A., i, 
1189. 



action of selenium oxychloride on 
(Frick), A., i, 890. 


thiohydrin (Farbwerkb vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, k Britning), 
A., i, 87. 

Propylene glycol, oxidation of, by 
potassium permanganate (Evans), 
A., i, 175. 

/soPropyl-^-etbanalbeniene. See 

mylacetaldehyde. 

cycloPropyletbylketimine, and its hydro- 
chloride (dk BoosERii), A., i, 311. 

/3-i5oPropylglutaramlde, aa^-(£icyano- 
(Curtis, Day, and Kimmins), T., 
3134. 

)3-^oPropylglntario aeid, preparation of 
(Curtis, Day, and Kimmins), T., 
3184. 

Propylglyeerol, and its triacetate (De- 
laby), a., i, 85. 

Propylglyoxal, and its derivatives 
(Blaise), A., i, 181. 

7-Propylhexan-7-ol-i3-one, and its de- 
rivatives (Locquin and Wouseno), 
A., i, 302. 

a-Propylhexoio acid, and its amide and 
chloride (Sommaire), A., i, 887. 

^oPropylbydraiine, and its derivatives 
(Lochte, Noyes, and Bailey), A., i, 
26. 

isoPropylhydrobenioin. See ajS-Di- 
phenyl-7-raethylbutane-ai8-dio]. 

isoPropylidene eompounda, formation 
of, from ay-glycols and acetone 
(BOsseken and Hermans), A., i, 
86 . 

of sugars (Freudenbbrg and Dosbr), 
A., i, 682; (Frsudbnbbrg and 
Hixon), a., i, 1179. 

isoPropylideno-dextroi© 7-sulphate, salts 
of (Ohle), a., i, 539. 
MoPropylidene-daxtroia-e-iulphiirio 
acid, and its salts, and the mono- 
hydrate of its atrychnine salt (Ohli),. 
A., 1 , 589n 
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wPropyllden0-(7-liydr(ucymetliylb«ni- 
hydraiide (Teppsma), A., 257. 

t5oPropylidene* xylose (Svanbrro and 
Sjubxkg), a., i, 540. 
m-Propylisatoid, 5-broino- (Heller and 
Lauth), a., i, 862. 

/joPropylmalonic aoid» derivatives, steric 
hindrance in (Preiswerk), A., i, 
298. 

propyl ester (Shonle and Moment), 
A., i, 249. 

ci/cZoPropylmethyldimethylamine, and 
its salts (Demjanov and Dojahenko), 
A., i, 1193. 

'^ifoPropylphenylalanine (G ranacher, 
Ger6, Ofner, Klopfenstein, and 
Schlatter), A., i, 707. 

5- woPropylphenylethy lamine , d /•4 -liy d r- 
oxy- (Hinsbero), A., i, 463. 

p-?soPropylphenylpropionic acid, o-ox- 
imino- (Granaoher, Gero, Ofnkr, 
Klopfenstbin, and Schlatter), A., 
i, 707. 

p-isoPropylphenylpropylalcohol (Ru- 
IMCKA and Stoll). A., i, 120. 
p-MoPropylphenylpymvic acid (Gran* 
AOHKH, Gero, Ofner, Klopfenstbin, 
and SnWjATTER), A., i, 707. 
isoPropylphosphinic acid, a-hydroxy>, 
and a-hydroxy-jS-chloro-, diphenyl 
esters (Con ant, Wallingford, ami 
Gandiiekeb), a., i, 498. 
cyc/oPropylcyc/opropanehexacarboxylic 
acid, and its sodium salt and ethyl 
and methyl esters (Farmer), T., 
8338. 

cycZoPropylcj/cZopropanetetraoarboxylic 
acid (Mrmer), T., 3340, 

6- Propyl-2-propiothienone, and its semi- 
car bazone (Steinkopf, Auge.stap- 
Jensen, and Donate A., i, 124. 

w-Propylisopropylbarbiturio acid (Suon- 
LE and Moment), A., i, 249. 
Propylpyrazole, hydroxy-,* hydro- 
chloride (Freudbnbbrg and Dosek), 
A., i, 662. 

4-woPropylpyridine, 3 :6-f^icyano-2; 6-c?/- 
hydroxy- (Curtis, Day, and Kim- 
MiNs), T., 3136. 

2-Propylqaijioline metliiudide (Meisen- 
HEiMKR and Schutze), A., i, 839. 
l-Ti-Propyliemioarbazide, and its hydio- 
chlonde (Taipale and Smirnov), A., 
i, 906. 

Propylthiooarbimide, /Sy-c^^bromo-, in- 
teraction of aliphatic alcohols and 
(Hann), a., i, 376. 

l-i5oPropylthiolanthraqainone (Hoff- 
man and Reid), A., i, 933. 
6-Propyltliiolaiithraqiiinoiia- 1-butyl- 
iolphoiie (Hoffman and Retd), A., i, 
984. 


l-iFoPropyltbiola]itliraqtii]ione8]ilp]i* 
oaio acids, sodium salts (Hoffman 
and Reid), A., i, 933. 

lPropylthioU*/(opropylthiolantliraqQi]i- 
ones (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 088. 

Propylvinyloarbinol. See A«-Hexen- 

7-0I. 

Proteases, nomenclature of (Oiten- 
HEIMEB), A., i, 495. 

Protelo acids of urine (Edlbaohbr), 
A., i, 617. 

Proteins, structure of (Abderhalden), 
A., i, 717 ; (Abderhalden and 
Sr IX). A., i, 1030. 

studies of (Sorensen and Palitzsch), 
A., i, 1243. 

physical chemistry of (OoHN and 
Hendry), A., i, 868. 
action of ultra-violet light on solu- 
tions of (Mono), A., i, 868. 
ionisation of chlorides of (Hitoh- 
cock), a., i, 259. 

dielectric constants of (Keller), A., 
ii, 284. 

membrane and cataphoretic potentials 
(Loeb), a., ii, 285. 
stability of sus^^ensions of (Loeb), A., 
ii, 301. 

adsorption of degradation products of, 
by blood corpuscles (Sbarsky), A., 
i, 411, 1252; (Sbarsky and Mioh- 
lin), a., i, 1262. 

adsorption of uric acid by (Harpu- 
dkr), a., i, 389. 

catalytic fission of (Sadikov and 
Zelinskt), a., i, 492 ; (Bbigl), 
A., i, 1143. 

fermentative and catalytic fission of 
(Sadikov and Zelinski), A., i, 721. 
liydrolysis of, by acids (Zelinski and 
Sadikov), A., i, 867. 
humin from acid hydrolysis of (Goet- 
NER and Norris), A., i, 899. 
autoclave hydrolysis of (Sadikov), 
A., i, 492. 

enzymatic hydrolysis of (Rona and 
Kleinmann), a., i, 1146. 
hydrolysis of, by formic acid (Zelin- 
ski and Sadikov), A., i, 721. 
hydrolysis of, by sulphuric acid (Sal- 
KOWSKi), A., i, 269. 
sulphur-containing amino-acid from 
the hydrolysis of (Mueller), A., i, 
869. 

separation of hexone bases from the 
products of hydrolysis of (Foster 
and Schmidt), A., i, 963. 
cataphoresis of (SVEDBBROand JBTTl), 
A., i, 614. 

coagulation of (Lepesohkin), A., i, 
894 l(Be6ka), a., i, 717 ; (BieEA 
and SiNKOBA), A., i, 962. 
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Proteiiu, decomposition of (Tbokkse- 
qaabd), a., 1, 615 ; (Abderhalben 
and Suzuki), A., i, 718 ; (Abder- 
HALUEN), A., i, 1029. 
chemistry of (Blum and Strauss), 
A., i, 717. 

action of aluminium hydroxido on 
(Kakuzin), a., i, 867. 
action of chlorophyll and, on carbon 
dioxide (Eisler and Forth eim), 
A., i, 424. 

action of, on colloidal gold solutions 
(Rbznikoff), a., i, 616. 
Lydroxypyrroles in (Troensegaard), 
A., i, 1243. 

reaction of, with soaps of higher fatty 
acids (Matsumura), A., i, 396. 
sulphur grouping in (Harris), A., i, 
492. 

tryptophan content of (May and 
Rose), A., i, 160. 

metallic compounds of (Vande- 
velde), a., i, 962. 

determination of the Hausmann 
numbers of (Knaoos), A., i, 
1143. 

precipitation of, by salts (Howe), A., 
i, 1268. 

precipitation of, in grasses (O’ Dwyer), 
A., i, 636. 

denaturation of (Harris), A., i, 492. 
concentration of, in tissues (Cohn), 
A., i, 1260. 

content of, and metabolism (Ter- 
ROiNE, Feuerbach, and Brencr- 
mank), a., i, 413. 

effect of, on gaseous metabolism 
(LeimdOrfer), a., i, 420. 
digestibility of, in vitro (Jones and 
Waterman), A., i, 962. 
rate of digestion of, by pepsin or 
trypsin (Northrop), A., i, 69. 
effect of acids on the digestion of, by 
pepsin and trypsin (Northrop), A., 
1,260. 

influence of carnosine and of ions on 
digestion of, by pepsin (Smoro- 
uincev), a., i, 619. 
substitution of, with carbamide in 
ruminants (Honcamp and Schnsl- 
LER), A., i, 977. 

of serum, action of formaldehyde on 
(KOrtbn), a., i, 604. 
in yeast, colloid chemistry of (LOers 
and Schuster), A., i, 616. 

Benoe- Jones, crystallisation of 
(Wiiaon), a., i, 868. 
reaction of, with phosphotungstic- 
phosphomolybdic reagent (Levine), 
A., h, 44. 

detection of histidine in (Brunswick), 
A., ii, 692. 


Proteins, estimation of, nephelometric- 
ally (Rona and Kleinhank), A*, 
ii, 890. 

estimation of, in blood plasma (Buszn- 
yAk), a., ii, 891. 

estimation of, refractometrically, in 
serum (Nkuhaubbn and Rioch), 
A., ii, 611. 

estimation of amino-nitrogen in 
(Wilson), A., ii, 676. 
estimation of cystine in (Harris), 
A., i, 492. 

estimation of nitrogen in (Kostyt- 
schev), a., ii, 874. 
estimation of tryptophan in (Matsu- 
yama and Mori), A., i, 867. 

Proteins, chlorinated (Salkowski), A., 
1, 494. 

iodo- (Blum and Strauss), A., i, 
717. 

Proteolysis, reactions for detection of 
(M. and Mmk E. Wollman), A., i, 
615. 

Protoaotinium, period of activity of 
(Mbnnie), a., ii, 719. 

Protooateohnaldehyde, synthesis of, and 
its tetra-acetyl derivative (Glaser 
and Ueberall), A., i, 820. 

Protopeotin (Tutin), A., i, 1162. 

Protoplasm, colloidal chemistry of 
(Hbilbrunn), a., i, 1168. 
composition of, of plasmodia (Lepebch- 
kin), a., i, 990. 

reaction of reagents on (Seipriz), A., 
1, 1048. 

action of arsenic on (Voegtlin, Dyer, 
and Leonard), A., i, 1266. 

Prototropy (Lowry), T., 828. 

Protoioa, toxicity of alkaloids towards 
(Henry and Brown), A., i, 986. 

Prunus pissardiif constituents of the 
leaves of (Jonesco), A., i, 77. 

Prussian blue (MOller and Lauter- 
bach), A.,i, 191. 

solubility of, in solutions of oxalates 
(Kohn), a., i, 812. 
and Turnbull’s blue (MtiLLER and 
Lautbrbach), a., i, 191. 

Pssudomerism (Lowry), T., 828. 

Pseudomya troosti (terrapin), action of 
mo^hine and codeine on the medulla 
of (Hbinbkamp), a., i, 1266. 

Ptyalin, secretion and activity of 
(Pbingsbeim and Gorodiski), A., 
i, 1146. 

action of arsenic and antimony com- 
pounds on (Smorodincev and 
ILIIN), A., i, 1246. 

effect of quinine and nrea derivatives 
on (Smorodincev and Novikov), 
A., i, 1146. 

Puff-ball. See Lycoperdm gemmatum. 
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Purine, 2;6-(^ithlol-8.hydroxy-, and its 
sodium salt, and dimethyl ester (RAy, 
Chakrayabti, and Boss), T., 1059. 

Purines (Moors and Oatswood), A., i, 
253 ; (Gatewood), A,, i, 254. 

Purine bases, effect of, on metabolism 
(Underhill and Farrell), A., i, 
413. 

Purine group, mercaptans of (Ray, 
Chakravarti, and Boss), T., 1957. 

Purity, critical solution temperatures as 
criteria of (Jones), T., 1374, 1384. 

Purple of Cassius, rhythmic formation 
of (Davies), A., ii, 836. 

Purpuri^allin (Herzio), A., i, 806. 
constitution of (Willstatter and 
Hbiss), a., i, 1212. 

Purpurogaliinoarboxylio acid, methyl 
ester (Willstatter and Hkiss), A., 
i, 1213. 

Pyooyanine, and its salts (MoCoHms 
and Scarborough), T., 3279. 

Pyramidone, influence of, on metabolism 
(Gessler), a., i, 975. 

•estimation of (Hanson), A., ii, 800. 

Pyranhydroues (Schneider), A., i, 

1111 . 

Pyrargyrite, speotrophotoelectrical 
sensitivity of (CoBtENTZ and Eck- 
ford), a., ii, 206. 

Pyrasole series, isomerism in the (v. 
Auwers and Broohe), A., i, 151. 
substitution in the (Morgan and 
Ackerman), T., 1308. 

Fyrasoleearbozylio acid, 4-iodo- (Mor> 
GAN and Ackerman), T., 1815. 

Pyraiolones, 4>amino*, carbamic acid 
derivatives of (Farbwerke vorm. 
Meistek, Lucius, k Bkuning), A., i, 
858. 

Pyrethronio acid, and (f^hydroxy-, and 
their derivatives (Yamamoto), A., i, 
1010. 

Pyridine, photosynthesis of (Baly, 
Heilbron, and Stern), T., 188. 
ultra-violet absorption spectrum of 
(Fischer and Steiner), A., ii, 2. 
extraction of humus and fatty matter 
from (Pibttre), a., i, 736. 
addition of ethyl bromoacetate to 
(Dexter, McOombik, and Scar- 
borough), T., 1236. 
iridium compounds of (DelApine), 
A., i, 480, 944. 

action of sodamide on (Wibaut and 
Dingemaksb), a., i, 486. 
chlorate (Izmailski), A., ii, 528. 
hydroferrocyanide and sodium ferro- 
oyanide, and its separation from 
isoquinoline (Gumming), T., 2461. 
trioxodichloro-osmonate (Soaoliarini 
and Zannini), A., i, 1200. 


Pyridine, derivatives of (Bbnaet and 
LOwenthal), a., i, 53. 
detection of (Spaou), A., ii, 40. 
Pyridine, 2-amino-, bromination of 
(Tschitschibabin and Tiashb- 
lova), a., i, 596. 

diizotisation of (Tschitschibabin), 
A., i, 698. 

nitration of, and 2-chloro-6-bromo-, 
2-chloro-3-nitro-, and 3-nitro- 
2-hydroxy- (Tschitschibabin 
anci Bylinkin), A., i, 596. 
phenylation of (Tschitschibabin), 
A., i, 597. 

snlphonation of (Tschitschibabin 
and Tiabhelova), A., i, 697. 
hydrochloride (Tsohitbcbibabin 
and VoROBiEv), A., i, 699. 
3-amino-, azo-ester reaction of (Diels 
and Behnen), a. , i, 391. 
2:6-t/mmino-, and its salts and deriv- 
atives (Tschitschibabin and 
Zeide), a., i, 599. 

2- and 4-amino- (Chemischb Fabrik 
AUP Actien vorm. Schbring), a., 
i, 148. 

3- bromo»5-nitro-2-amino- (Tschit- 

BCHIBABIN), A., i, 597. 

(fibromo-, bromoamino-, bromohydr- 
oxy-, and bromonitro-derivatives 
(Tschitschibabin and Tiashe- 
lova), a., i, 696. 

2-cbloro-8-cyano- (SpXth and Rol- 
ler), A., i, 595. 

hydroxy -derivatives, preparation of 
(TscnmcHiBABiN), A., i, 1121. 
Pyridine bases, s^^uthesis of (Tschit- 
schibabin), A., i, 1121. 

Pyridine series, azo-colouring matters of 
(Tschitschibabin), A., i, 618. 
2 -P 3 rridine> 3 >az 0 ' 2 : 6 'd 2 aminopyridine 
(Tschitschibabin), A., i, 614. 
2-Pyridineaio-a- and -3-naphthols, and 
th$ hydrochloride of the /S-compound 
(Tschitschibabin), A., i, 614. 
2-PyridineaioreBoroiuol, and its sodium 
salt and hydrochloride (Tschitsohi- 
BABIN), A., i, 614. 

Pyridine-S-oarbozylamide, 2-hydroxy- 
(Sfath and Roller), A., i, 595. 

9 Pyridone-l-aoetio aeid (Spate and 
Roller), A., i, 595. 

G'(2'-PyridYl)4methylp7rToles, and 
their salts (Wibaut and Dinoe- 
MANSS), A., i, 1232. 

Pyridylmuoio acid, diamino-, diamide 
of (Wibaut and Dinoemanbb), A., i, 
1282. 

2-^idylphenoli, and their salts 
(Tschitschibabin), A., i, 598. 
l-(2'-Pyrid;fl)*pytrole, and its salts (Wi- 
BAUTand Dinokmansb), A.,i, 1232. 
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S-Pjridylp7nol«i> and their salts 
(TscHiTSCHiBABilr and Btlinrim), 
A., i, 964; (Wibaux and Dinok- 
makbe), a., i, 1282. 

? 7 rimidina, 4:5-(/iamino-2:6-(2ihydroxy-» 
and 2:4:5-^namino-6-hydroxy-, de- 
rivatives of (Traube), a., i, 1186. 
derivatives, behaviour of, in the 
organism (Hahn and Lxntzel), 
A., i. 1269. 

metabolism of. See Metabolism. 

Pyrimidines, 4:5-dtamino* (Traube), 
A., i,1185. 

Pyrobiloidanie acid (Wjeland and 
ScHLICHTUNO), A., i, 41. 

Pyroeateohol, fusion curves of binary 
mixtures of quinol, resorcinol, 
a-nitronaphthalene, and (Sekdek), 
A., i, 461. 

equilibrium of, with resorcinol and 
a-nitronaphthalene and with quinol 
and a-nitronaphthalene (Senden), 
A., i, 921. 

compounds of, with tervalent chrom- 
ium and bivalent copper (Wein- 
LAND and Walter), A., i, 674. 
bisphenoxyalkyl ethers (Kohn and 
Safrin), a., i, 569. 
triphenylmethyl ethers (Speidel and 
Toeldte), a., i, 881. 
bromochloroacetyl derivative (Rosen- 
MUND, Euhnhenn, and Lesch), 
A., i, 1095. 

Pyroeateohol, 4-amino- and 6-nitro-4- 
amino-, acetyl derivatives, diacetates 
of (Heller, Lindner, and Georgi), 
A., i, 1096. 

bromo-, and its dibenzoate (Rosen- 
MUNDand Kuhnhenn), A., i, 783. 

Pyroeateeholboric acid (Hermans), A., 
i, 558. 

Pyrooateoholpy^dinium salts and betaine 
(Barnett, Cook, and Driscoll), T., 
614. 

Pyro-i|/-oholoidanie acid, and its hydrate 
(Wieland), a., i, 41. 

Fyrogallol, bromoacetyl derivative 
(Rosenmund, Kuhnhenn, and 
Lesch), A., i, 1095. 

Pyrogallol, mom- and ts^i-bromo-, deriv- 
atives of (Uorenmund and Kuhn- 
henn), A., i, 788. 

Pyroglutaminoamide (Cloetta and 
WOnschb), a., i, 515. 

Pyromellitio acid, preparation of (de 
Diebhach, Schmidt, and Decker), 
A., i, 798. 

Pyromnoic acid, antiseptic action of 
(Kaufmann), a., i, 882. 
Pyromueyldimethylaminototrahydro- 
Aaphthalone hydrochlorides (Gon- 
zivRZ and Oampot), A., i, 209. 


PyromnoylhydroKamio aeid diaoetato 
(Hurd and Cochran), A., i, 812. 

Pyronines, thio-, and their derivatives 
(BATTEOATand Fries), A., i, 1114. 

Pyrophosphorio acid. See under Phos- 
phorus. 

P3^1e, absorption spectrum of (Kor- 
SHUN and Roll), A., ii, 360. 
and its derivatives, absorption spectra 
of (Korbchuk and Roll), A., ii, 107. 
action of diazomethane on derivatives 
of (Kustbr and Maao), A., i, 242. 
derivatives (Fischer and Schneller), 
A., i, 943. 

Pyrrole, hydi-oxv-, derivatives of (Ben- 
ary and Konrad), A., i, 240 ; 
(Benary andLAU), A., i, 366. 

Pyrroles (Fischer and Zbrwsok), A., 
i, 364 ; (PiBRONi), A., i, 1239. 
polymeric, constitution of (Pieroni 
and Mogoi), A., i, 613. 
melanins from (Saccardi), A., i, 185. 

Pyrroles, hydroxy-, in proteins (Troen- 
seoaard), a., i, 1248. 

Pyrrole group (ODDoand Toonacchini), 
A., i, 709. 

Pyrrole reaction (Chotinski), A., ii, 444. 

Pyrroleaio-oolonring matters, catalytic 
hydrogenation of (Fischer and Roth- 
w^eilkr), a., i, 391. 

Pyrrole-S-carhoxylio acid, 6-nitro-2:4df- 
hydroxy-, and its salts and esters 
(KtTH'iER and Maao), A., i, 248. 

Pyrrolephthalein (Oddo and Toonac- 
chini), A., i, 709. 

d-Pyrrolidinoantipyrine, and its salts 
(v. Braun and Lrmkb), A., i, 7. 

2-Pyrrolidone, 4-hydroxy- (Tomita), 
A., i, 190. 

i3-Pyrrolidonepropionamide (Leuchs and 
Nagel), A., i, 190. 

4-Pyrrolidyloarbinol, and its salts (Pu- 
tochin), a., i, 1224. 

d'A^-Pyrrolinoantipsrrine (v. Braun 
and Lemke), A., i, 7. 

iS-Pyrroylpropionio acid, and its ethyl 
ester (Pieroni), A,, i, 1239. 

Pyrryl ketones, methylation of (Tro- 
Nov), A,, i, 602. 

Pyrus malw. See Apples. 

Pyruvic acid, formation of, from alanine 
(Simon and Piaux), A., i, 545. 
formation of, from lactic acid (Shull 
and SuBKow), A., i, 298. 
formation and utilisation of, by bacilli 
(Berthelot), a., i, 881. 
production of, by microbes (Aubel), 
A., i, 272. 

production of, daring glycolysis (Simon 
and Aubel), A., i, 876. 
adsorption of, by animal charcoal (Ab- 
DERHALDEN and SuzuKi), A., i, 619. 
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PyruTle Mid» fermentation of (Lbbsdev 
and Polonski), A., ii, 638, 684; 
(Neubbrg and v. May), A., i, 
1168 ; (Gottsohalk), A., i, 1169. 
action of yeast on (Lieben), A., i, 
424. 

acetaldehyde from, in blood (Stepp 
and Behbens), A., i, 626. 

Fyrnvlo aoid» bromo-, and its ethyl ester 
(Wabd), T., 2210. 

dtchloro-, and its ethyl ester (Kli- 
menko), A., i, 588. 
chlorobromo- (Gabino and Muzio), 
A., i, 24. 

Pypuvylhydroxamic acid, phenylhydr- 
azones of, and their derivatives (Gas- 
TALDi), A„ 1, 1237, 1288. 

PyniTylldene-o-hvdraiiiiobenioie acid, 
and its phenylosazone (Klieol and 
SCHMALENBACH), A., i, 836. 

Pyrylinm compounds (Dilthey and 
Fihoiiek), a., i, 699. 

Pjnr^^ visits (Gastaldi and Pey- 
BETTi), A., i, 478. 

synthesis of (Pratt and Robinson), 
T., 745. 

Pyvureide , r/ichloro* (Garino), A., i, 23. 
chlotobi'oino- (Garino and Muzio), 
A., i, 24. 

Pyvurin, halogen derivatives (Garino), 
A., i, 23 ; (Garino and Muzio), A., 
i, 24. 


d 

Quantum theory and atomic structnie 
(Bohr), A., ii, 478. 
in relation to isotopes (Nicholson), 
A., ii, 401. 

Quarts, crystal structure of (McKbe- 
11AN), A., ii, 633. 

influence of various fluxes on (Parra- 
VANO and del Tuuco), A., ii, 487. 

Quebraohine. See Yohimbine. 

Quebracho hark, action of nitric acid on 
(Kinbbok and Jablonrki), A.,i, 1099, 

Quercitriu in fresh and dried tea leaves 
(Dbithh), A., i, 1046. 

tsoQuercitrin from brown-husked maize 
(SANDoand Bartlett), A., i, 172. 

Quinaldine. See 2-Methylquinoline. 

Quinaldinic acid, preparation of (Ham- 
mick), T., 2882. 

peWQuindoltoe, and its acetyl derivative 
(Kirohnsr), a., i, 918. 

Quinhjdronc electrode. See Electrode. 

Qnininal, and its salts and derivatives 
(Seeklsh), a., i, 287. 

Quinine, distribution of, between water 
and ether (T&saDwxll, Gonsett, 
and Tripbt), A., i, 1221. 


Quinine, action of, on lipase (Bona and 
Takaxa), a., i, 402; (Rona and 
Pavlovi6), a., i, 408. 
solutions, gel formation in (Bona and 
Takata), a., i, 857. 
aeetoxy-beuzoates and -toluates (Fab* 
benfabriken vorm. P. Bayee & 
Co), A., i, 939. 
ozonide (Sbekles), A., i, 288. 
sulphate, hydration of (Ohami^), A., 
ii, 113, 603. 

photochemical oxidation of, by 
cliromic acid in presence of 
sulphuric acid (Forbes, Wood- 
house, and Dean), A., ii, 675. 
derivatives, influence of; on digestion 
(Smorodincev and Adova), A., 
i, 412. 

influence of, on fermentation in the 
organism (Smorodincev and 
Novikov), A., i, 1145. 
halogen derivatives of (Frankel, 
Herschmann, andlRiTT), a., i, 860. 
detection of, in presence of antipyrine 
and pyramidone (Ganassini), A., ii, 
592. 

Quinol, fusion curves of binary mixtures 
of a-nitronaphthalene, resorcinol, 
pyrocatechol, and (Sbnden), A., ii, 
461. 

equilibrium of, with resoroinol and 
pyrocatechol, and with a-nitro- 
naphthalene and pyrocatechol (Sen- 
dbn), a*, 1, 921. 

detection of (A lot and YaldiouiA), 
A., ii, 91. 

Quinolbis-p-chlorobenEoyloxanthronyl 

ether (Scholl and Hahle), A., i, 686. 

Quinoline, synthesis of (Bamberger and 
Weitnauer), a., i, 60 ; (Konig 
and Seifert), A., i, 1127. 
electrical resistance of, and its aqueous 
solutions (Fischer), A., ii, 828. 
conductivity, viscosity, and density of 
systems mrmed by benzoic acid and 
(Baskov), A., i, 672. 
action of sulphur on (Szpbkl and Jezi- 
erhki), a., i, 1227. 
roethiodide, action of magnesium propyl 
bromide on (Mbisbnheimeb and 
ScHtlTZE), A., i, 839. 

Quinoline, 2-amino-, and its salts 
(Tsohitsohibabin and Zacspina), 
A., i, 604. 

8*amiQo-, and 8-hydroxy-, and its 
picrate, preparation of (Baroellini 
andSRTTiMi), A., i, 1231. 
hydroxy-derivatives, preparation of 
(Tsohitsohibabin), A., i, 1121. 
8-hydroxy-, nickel and palladium 
compounds of (Barqelliki and 
Belluooi), a., i, 1228. 
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ifoftninoline, ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of (Fischer and Steiher), 
A.,ii, 2. 

syntheses of, from benzylamine deriv- 
atives (Staub), A., i, 140. 

tsoduinoliiie, l-amino-, and its salts 
(Tbchitsohibabin and Oparina), A., 
i, 604. 

n* and tso-Quinolines, action of sodamide 
on (Tsuhitschibabin and Zace- 
pina), a., i, 603; (Tbchitsohibabin 
and Oparina), A., i, 604. 
hydroferrocyanides and sodium ferro- 
cyanide (Gumming), T,, 2463. 

Quinolines, substituted, syntliesis of 
(Trooer aud Koppen-Kabtrop), 
A., i, 368. 

8-amino-, and 3-hydroxy- (Berlin- 
oozzi), A., i, 847. 

hydroxy-, internal metallic complexes 
of (Barqeluni and Bellucci), A., 
i, 1228. 

tsoQuinoline alkaloids, ultra-violet ab- 
sorption spectra of (Steiner), A., ii, 
49, 107, a60. 

Quinoline bases, catalytic hydrogen- 
ation of, (v. Braun, Petzold, and 
Seemann), a., i, 136. 

Quinoline series, preparation of amino- 
alcohols of (Society of Chkmioal 
Industry in Basle), A., i, 148. 
derivatives of (Miescher), A., i, 367. 

Quinolineaerylio aeid, and its hydro- 
chloride (Adam), A., i, 1129. 

Quinoline-2’aldebyde, salts and deriv- 
atives of (KOnio), A., i, 863. 

Qninolpyridinium salts, and t^mitro- 
( Barnett, Cook, and Driscoll), T., 
610. 

Quinone. See Bcnzoquinouc. 

Quinones, absorption spectra of the 
vapours of (Purvis), T., 1841. 
ener^ changes in the reduction of 
(CoNANT and Fieser), A., ii, 9, 
/ 27. 

o-Quinones (Sch5nberg and Malciiow), 
A., i, 115 ; (ScHONBERG and Bley- 
ber(3), a., i, 116 ; (ScuOnberg and 
Feller), A., i, 928. 

Quinonebromomethide, 3:5-£2zbromo- 
(Lindemann), a., i, 687. 

Qi^onemethides (Lindemann), A., i, 

686 . 

Quinonoid oompounds, beat of form- 
ation of (BlASZkowska), A., ii, 636. 

Quinozaline, isomerism of reduced deriv- 
atives of (Bennett and Gibbon), 
T., 1570. 

Quinozaline, 2:3-c;ibroino* (Usuerwood 
and Whiteley), T., 1083. 
hydroxy- (Perkin and Filey), T,, 
2403. 


Quiteninone, and its picrate and deriv- 
atives (Fit anksl, TRiTT-ZiRMiNO,and 
Qottbsmann-Grauet), a., i, 126. 


B. 

Babbits, effect of insulin on (Banting, 
Best, Collip, Macleod, and Noble), 
A., i, 420. 

Baoemio acid, optical activation of, by 
rf-malic acid (McKenzie, Plender- 
LEiTH, and Walker), T , 2876. 
crystalline structure of (Astbury), A., 

i, 996. 

sodium ammonium salt, discovery of 
(VAN Deventer), A., i, 761. 
methyl ester, hydrolysis of (Skrabal 
and Hermann), A., i, 636. 

Baoemie acids, salts of (Landkibu), A., 
ii, 69. 

Baoemie alcohols, resolution of (Win- 
daub, Klanuahdt, and Weinhold), 
A., i, 686. 

Baeemio amino-acids, resolution of, by 
enzymes (Abderhalden and Tana- 
ka), A., i, 1070. 

esters, hydrolysis of, by esterase (Ab- 
derhalden, SiCKEL, and Ueda), 
A., i, 1146. 

Badiation, coefficients of absorption of 
(van der Gon), a., ii. 809. 
transformation, theory of (Weiqert), 
A., ii, 3, 818. 

Badiation theory and magnetic valency 
(Peirce), A., ii, 147. 
of the velocity of reaction (Kiss), A., 

ii, 837. 

Badioies, atomic numbers of (Rius y 
Mir6), a., ii, 146. 

Badioaotive constants (Meyer), A., ii, 
528. 

elements, disiutegration of (Rosse- 
land), a., ii, 366 ; (Russell), A., 
ii, 719. 

indicators. See Indicators. 

Badioohemiitry and fluorescence (Per- 
rin), A., ii, 810. 

Badium, chemical action of the pene- 
trating rays of (Kailan), A., ii, 
601. 

T'-rays of (db Broglie and Cabrera), 
A., ii, 109. 

long-range particles from the active 
deposit of (Kirsoh and Pettbrs- 
bon), a., ii, 676, 819. 
emanation. See Niton, 
electrons of, as a reducing agent (Pi- 
SARSHEVBKI), A., ii, 780. 
salts, normal solutions of, as standards 
(Ludewig and Lorenser), A., ii, 
468. 
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Badiiim salts, ciystallisation of miztares 
of barium salts and (Pietbnpol), 
A., ii, 819. 

estimation of, in radium-barium salts 
(Hiss and Damon), A., ii, 38. 
separation of, from other elements 
(Cialdea), a., ii, 318. 

Badium-^ and -(7, adsorption of, by 
ferric hydroxide (Cbanston and 
Hutton), T., 1318. 

Baffinose, ])reparation of (Harding), 
A., i, 899. 

constitution of (Haworth, Hirst, 
and RuelL), T., 3125. 

Bales ultimas (nx Gramont), A., ii, 
516. 

Bapanea Mevircm^ constituents of the 
Wk of (Duoloux and Awschalom), 
A., i, 1046. 

Bats, effect of air exposed to ultra- 
violet light on the growth of 
(Hume and Smith), A., i, 728. 
deposition of strontium in (Kinnet 
and McCollum), A., i, 630. 

Bays, analogous action of ozoue and 
(Fernau), a., ii, 601. 
cathode, furnace for (Geruien and 
Kieooxr), a., ii, 817. 
positive, in gases (McHenry), A., ii, 
208. 

resonance, passage of, through gases 
(Compton), A., ii, 280. 

Rdntgen, absorption coefficients for 
(Taylor), A., ii, 365. 
reflection of, by crystals (Clark 
and Duane), A., ii, 468, 469 ; 
(Wtckofp), a., ii, 743. 
spectra of. See under Spectra, 
secondary corpuscular rays from 
(Robinson), A., ii, 818. 
iS-rays produced by (Auger), A., ii, 
601. 

production of luminescence by (de 
Beaujbu), a., ii, 818. 
photoelectric effect of (M. and L. 

DE Broglie), A., ii, 52. 
structure of crystals by means of 
(Bragg), A., ii, 836. 
excitation of, from metals (Horion, 
Andrewes, and Davies), A., ii, 
817. 

crystal analysis of organic com- 
pounds (Becker and Rose), A., 
i, 550. 

investigation of organic esters 
and long-chain compounds by 
(Shearer), T., 8152; (MttLLER 
and Shearer), T., 3156. 
structure of fatty acids by means of 
(Muller), T., 2043. 
chemical action of (Peskov), A.,ii, 
602. 


Bays, Ron^en, effect of, on chemical 
reactions (Olson), A., ii, 4 . 
crystal analysis by (Shearer), A., 
ii, 223. 

analysis of metals and their alloys 
and compounds by means of 
(Broker and Ebert), A., ii, 
519. 

biological action of (Pbtry), A., i, 
620. 

a- Bays, distribution of the length of 
(Curie), A., ii, 207. 
influence of, on hemoglobin and 
blood-corpuscles (Straub and 
Gollwitzbr-Msier), a., i, 503. 

jS-Bays, production of, in gases bv 
means of Rontgen rays (Auger), 
A., ii, 601. 

coloration of glass by (Clarks), A., 
ii. 277. 

a- and jS-Bays, absorption and scattering 
of (Bothe), a., ii, 719. 

C-Bays (Harkins and Ryan), A., ii, 
720. 

Ray liver oil, higher alcohols in 
(Toyama), A., i, 979. 

Realgar, conversion of, into orpiment 
(Bhatnagae and Rao), A., ii, 766. 

Bednetases (Smorodincev), A., i, 263. 

Reduction, theory of (Stkinkopf and 
Wolfram), A., i, 216. 
mechanism of (Prinb), A., ii, 548, 
889. 

Beduction-ozidation process (Dixon and 
Quastel), T., 2943. 

Refractive index and rotatory power 
(Hunter), T., 1671. 
relation of * molecular volume to 
(Lorenz and Herz), A., ii, 801. 
and volume contraction of liquid 
mixtures (Counson), A., ii, SOL 
of mixed solutions (Dororchevski 
and Ekarsva), A., ii, 387. 

Befractivity of ions (Wasastjerna), 
A., ii, 593. 

Befractometer, Pnlfrich, temperature 
control for (Lowry and Parker), 
A., ii, 801. 

Bennin, action of (Hammarsten), A.,i, 
1244. 

comparison between pepsin and 
(Fengbr), A,, i, 401. 
pancreatic, and its action on blood 
coagulation (Epstein ; Epstein 
and Rosenthal), A., i, 628. 

Besins, relation between formation of, 
and chemical constitution (Herzog 
and Kkeidl), A., i, 1107. 

Besin aeids, action of heat on (Knsoht ; 
Ruzicka and Sohinz), A., i, 1202. 

Besoroin-bensein, colour of (Moir), A., 
ii, 48. 
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EMOre^ol, fasion curves of binary 
mixtures of a-nitronaphthaleue, 
quinol, pyrocatechol, and (Sen den), 
A., i, 461, 921. 

condensation of, with diplienic 
anhydride (Bisohoff and Adkins), 
A., i, 678. 

ethers, substituted, and thnr deriv- 
atives (Wilson and Adams), A., i, 
828. 

bromoacetyl derivative ( Rosen mund, 
Kuhnhbnn, and Lesch), A., i, 
1096. 

Beioroinol, 2-amino-, and 4-nitro- 
2-amino-, acetyl deiivatives and 
their diaoetates (Heller, Lindner, 
and Georoi), A., i, 1094. 
2-bromo-5-iiitro- (Heller and Kam- 
mann), a., i, 1092. 
rfibromo-, diacetate of (Rosknmund 
and Kuhnhbnn), A., i, 783. 
c?initro- (Orndorff and Nichols), 
A., i, 782. 

cfmitroso-, estimation of cobalt with, 
in presence of nickel (Orndorff 
and Nichols), A., ii, 684. 

Sesoroinoldiphenein, and its diacetyl 
derivative, and ^e^mbromo- (Dirri), 
T., 226. 

Beioroinozide, ^rtnitro-, lead salt 
(Hbrz), a., i, 676. 

Beioroinyl 1-methyl ether, 5:6-c^^bromo- 
(Heller and Georgi), A., i, 1092. 
phosphate (Chemischr Fabrik 
Griesheim Elbktron), a., i, 920. 

/S-Besorcylaldehyde, s} nthesis of (Shoe- 
smith and HaldaneL T., 2704. 

/S-Besoroylic acid, 3*o ii?nitro-, pre- 
paration of, and its derivatives 
(Einbeck and Jablonski), A., i, 
1099. 

Bespiration, studies on (Hutchinson), 
A., i, 409 ; (Ray), A., i, 882. 
effect of the caibon dioxide content in 
blood on (Si’HN rider ainl Trues- 
dell), a., i, 1035. 

effect of exercise on (Lundsgaard and 
MOller), A.,i, 502, 623, 727. 
influence of the medium on (Ryffel), 
A., i, 1035. 

of cells, pharmacology of (Ellinqer 
and Lands BE rgrr), A., i, 73. 
of plants. See Plants, 
of yeast cells (Rona and Grassheim), 
A., i, 423. 

in fresh-water fish (Gardner and 
King), A., i, 162, 727. 
relation of the function of Iniemo- 
globin to (Gesell), A., i, 1249. 

Beapiratory ezchanffe, effect of adren- 
aline and insulin on (Lyman, 
Nicholls, and McCann), A., i, 1035. 


Beapiratory ezobange, effect of adminia- 
tmtion of amino-acids on (Kbzy- 
wanek), a., i, 420. 
effect of insulin on (Dudley, Laid* 
LAW, Trevan, and Boook), A., i, 
972. 

ctfect of mental work on (Knipping), 
A., i, 602. 

Beapiratory tetany. See Tetany. 

Bespirometer (Harrington and 
Crocker), A., i, 424. 

Ehamninoae (Meulkn), A., i, 694. 

Bhamnose, preparation of (Hardino } , 
A., i, 898. 

Bheometer (Arkadiev), A., ii, 402. 

Rhinanthus crista-galli, aucubin and 
mannitol in the sterna of (Braeoke), 
A., i, 638. 

Ehodanine, use of, in organic syntheses 
(Granacher, Ger6, Ofner, Klop- 
fenstein, aud Schlattkr), A., i, 
706 ; (Granachek and Mahal), A., 
i, 713. 

Bhodaninea, substituted, and their 
hydrolysis (Gendelman), A., i, 605. 

Bhodanyiideneacetic acid, and its 
potassium salt and ethyl ester (Gran- 
Ai’HER, Ger6, Ofner, Klopfenstein, 
and Schlatter), A., i, 707. 

Bhodanylideneglyozylic acid. Sec 
Rhodanylideiieacetic acid. 

S-Bhodanylidene-iV-methylozindole 
(Ghanacher and Mahal), A., i, 714. 

3-Bhodanylideneozindole, and its 
pyridine derivative (Granacher and 
Mahal), A., i, 713. 

Bhodium, catalytic action of (Hinshel- 
wooD and Topley), T., 1019. 

Bhodium organic compounds : — 
ammonium chloiides, complex (Gut- 
bier and Bekthch), A., i, 1184. 
Bhodiatea, complex (Gutbier and 
Bkrtsch), a., i, 1184. 

Bhodium detection and estimation : — 
detection and estimation of, colori- 
metrically (Ivanov), A., ii, 439. 
estimation of, with thiocyanates 
(Ivanov), A., ii, 263. 

Rihes ruhnm.^ oxalic and succinic acids 
ill (Franzen and Helwert), A., i, 
77. 

Bicin, action of mclallic copper on 
(Tritchiiiakhi), a., i, 1152. 

Bicinidine. See l-Methyl-2-pyridone, 
3-ryano-. 

Bicinine, constitution of (Spath and 
Kollkr), a., i, 594. 

Bickets (Shipley, Park, McCollum 
and SiMMONDS), A., i, 418. 
calcium and pbos])horu8 in (Howland 
and Kramer ; Telfeb), A., i, 
418. 
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Biebeokite from Vallono delle Miniere 
(Grill), A., ii, 81. 

Eingt, foar-mombered, additive form- 
ation of (Inoold and Pkjgott), T., 
2746. 

Bing syitems, hydrogenated polycyclic 
(SonRAUTH,WE(jE, and Banner), A., 
i, 204. 

Books, analysis of residue from 
(Auronsseau), A.,ii, 780. 
estimation of alkalis in (Walker), 
T., 2336. 

Bosin, preparation of petroleum from 
(Kwai), a., i, 196. 

Botation, free (Sugden), T., 1862; 
(Lowry), T., 1866. 
optical, in relation to atomic di- 
mensions (Hrauns), a., ii, 698. 
of sugars (Maltby), T., 1404. 

Botatory dispersion. See Dispersion, 
power (Uupb), A., ii, 278. 
and chemical constitution (PirKAiU), 
Kenton, and TIunter), T., 1 ; 
(Kenyon and McNiool), T., 14; 
* (Phillips), T., 22, 44 ; (Hall), T., 
32, 106 ; (PicKAun and Hunter), 
T., 434 ; (llVNrEu), T., 1671; 
(Ukt^ti), a., ii, 674. 

Bubidium, absorption and iluoiescenco 
spectra of (McLennan and Ains- 
LiE), A., ii, 357. 

spark spectrum of (Heiniieimmer), 
A., ii, 071. 

silver gold chloride (WelLvs), A., ii, 32. 
chlorite (Len r and Oipollonk), A., ii, 
492. 

fluoride, crystal structure (Wyckoff 
and Posnjak), A., ii, 858. 
hydrogen sulphate (Dunnicliff), T., 
733. 

sulphide, phosphoie&cent (Tiede and 
Keinicke), a., li, 240. 

Jiubus fruticoHVs (lu’amble), water- 
soluble con.stituenis of leaves of 
(F HANZEN and Keyssner), A., i, 1045. 

Butaoess, chemical constituents of 
(Thoms), A., ii, G39. 

Butseoarpine, preparation of 2-Liliyl- 
amiiioindole hydrochloiide from 
(Asahina and Daiichi Skiyaku Ka- 
BUSHIKI Kalsua), a., i, 9.53. 

Butheninm, A' seiies .spectrum of (Auger 
and Dauvillikr), A., ii, 356. 
jD^n^oxido, preparation of (Remy), A., 
ii, 329. 

Butbenium organic compoundi 

with substituted ammonium Imlnlcs 
(Gdtbier), a., i, 659. 

Butbeniates, complex (Gutbikr), A., 
i, 1184. 

Bntin, hydrolysis of (Meulbn), A., i, 
694. 


S. 

Sabinene, oxidation of, with hydrogen 
peroxide (Henderson and Kobert- 
HON), T., 1849. 

Sabinol, conversion of, into thujene 
(Henderson and Robertson), T., 
1713. 

Saooharase (Canals), A., i, 160; (v. 
Ruler and Josephson), A., i, 402, 
721. 

molecular condition and stability of 
(V. Euler, Josephson, and Myr- 
back), a., i, 1246. 
kinetic researches on (v. Euleb and 
Myrback), a., i, 261. 
from yeast, purification of (Joseph- 
son), A., i, 496. 

comparison of taka-saccharase and 
(Kuhn), A., i, 1083. 
purification and adsorption of (v. 

Euler and Myrback), A., i, 618. 
adsorption of, by alumina (v. Euler 
and Myrback), A., i, 620. 
activity of, in banana extracts (Mc- 
Guire and Falk), A., i, 872. 
inactivation of, by formaldehyde, 
^;-phenylenediamine, and j?-toln- 
idine (v. Euler and Myrback), 
A., i, 496. 

by halogens (V. Euler and Joseph- 
son), A., i, 620. 

inversion of sucrose by (v. Euler and 
Myrback), A., ii, 678. 
analybis of, and inactivation of, by 
iodine (v. liluLBR and Josephson), 
A., i, 496. 

“ Saccharin ’’ (o hcnzoicsulphinide)^ de- 
rivatives of (Hollbman), a,, i, 981. 
sweetness of (Magidson and Gorb- 
atschov), a., i, 1097. 
e.stimalion of |7-sulphamidobenzoic 
acid in (Beyer), A , ii, 795. 

AT-Sacoharina^etio acid. See o-Benzoic- 
sulpliiuidoacetic acid. 

/6Y>Saocharinic acid, quinine salt (Hin- 
TiKKA), A., i, 766. 

Saccharomyces cerevisicR^ utilisation of 
atmospheric nitrogen by (Fulmer), 
A., i, 1158. 

Safflower, germination of seeds of 
(Tamhane), a., i, 883. 

/soSafrole dithiocyanate (Kaufmann 
and Liepe), A., i, 766. 

Salioylatotetrammineoobaltio salts 
(.Morgan and Smith), T., 1100. 

Salicylic acid, second dissociation con- 
stant of (Kt'LTHOFP), A.,ii, 834. 
action of dimethyl sulphate on, and 
on its metbyl ester (Simon and 
FRteBEJAOQUB), A., i, 1098. 
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Salicylic acid, and its salts* neutralis- 
ation of (Prideaux), T., 1628. 
esters (Hakzlie and Presho), A., i, 
879. 

diphenylformamidine ester (Pass- 
EEINI), A., i, 64. 

iodoethyl ester (Farbwerke vorm. 
Meibter, Lucius* A Brunino), 
A., i, 794. 

rfiiodohydrin ester (Humnicki), A., i, 
795. 

iS-naphthyl ester (icto?), phenyl ester 
(sai^^),^-aminophenyl ester, acetyl 
derivative (salophm), and p-tolyl 
ester {creaalol), detection of 
(DenigIss), a., ii, 267. 
detection of, in serum and similar 
fluids (H^rissky), A., ii, 268. 

Salicylic acid, 5>amino-, 5-bromo-, 3:5- 
jtbromo-* and 5-nitro-, phthalidyl- 
idene ether esters of (Kaufmann), 
A., i, 796. 

aminobromo-i and aminothiol-* iso- 
valeryl derivatives (Hopfmann-La 
Roche & Co.), A., i, 35. 
aminothiol* bromoamino- and chloro- 
amino-, acetyl and propionyl deriv- 
atives (Hofpmann-La Roche & 
Co.), A.,i, 35. 

3-brorao-, preparation of, and its salts 
(Mbldrum and Shah), T., 1990. 
2-bromo-4-nitro-, and its ethyl ester 
(Dey and Row), T., 8380. 
iodo-derivatives, and their acetyl de- 
rivatives (Brenans and Prost), A., 
i, 797. 

3:6-dinitro-, copper salt (Tuttle), A., 

i, 1012. 

thiol- (Chemische Fabrik von F. 
Heydbn), a., i, 797. 

Salioylides, isomerism of (AnschOtz), 
A., i, 1098. 

Salicylozyacctanilide (Rosenmund, 
Zetzsche, and Weiler), A., i, 800. 

SaUcylozyacctyl dichloiide (Rosen- 
mund, Zetzsche, and Weiler), A., 
i, 800. 

Saliva, constituents of, in relation to 
landular activity (Morris and 
ersey), a., i, 876. 
dielectric constants Of (Keller), A., 

ii, 284. 

concentration of urea in (Hence and 
Aldrich), A., i, 270 ; (Schmitz), 
A., i, 625. 

Said. See Salicylic acid, phenyl ester. 

Salophen. See Salicylic acid, p-amino- 
phenyl ester, acetyl derivative. 

Salti, mutual influence of, on solubility 
(V. Weimarn), a., ii, 222. 
determination of the degree of hydra- 
tion of (Terrey and Jolly), T., 1979. 


Salts, binary systems of (Janecre)* A.* 
ii, 640. 

precipitation of proteins by (Howe), 
A.* 1* 1253. 

double, equilibria of formation of 
(Rivett and Clendinnbn), T.* 
1634. 

ebullioscopic, measurements of solu* 
tions of (Bourion and Rouyer), 
A., ii, 67. 

in solution (Bourion and Rouyer), 
A., ii, 684. 

fused (Herz), a.* ii, 459. 
compound formation and solubility 
in mixtures of (Kendall, Crit- 
tenden, and Miller), A., ii, 
387. 

inorganic, absorption of light by 
(Macbeth and Maxwell), T., 
370. 

complex (Thomas), T., 617. 
insoluble, reactions between (Nbu- 
hausen), a., ii, 896. 
solid, effect of temperature on the 
conductivity of (Vaillant), A., ii, 
735. 

See also Metallic salts. 

Salt hydrates, dissoeiatiou pressures of 
(ScHUMB), A., ii, 219. 

Salt solntioni, electrolytic dissociation 
of water in (Linde), A., ii, 287. 
eutectic points in (Mondain Mon- 
val), a., ii, 387. 

Salvarsan (arapJienamine)^ properties of 
(Christiansen), A., i, 968. 
distribution of sulphur in (Christian- 
sen), A., i, 723. 

derivatives of (Christiansen), A., i, 
1148. 

silver derivatives (Gray), T., 686 ; 

(Binz and Ludwig), A., i, 161. 
estimation of, colorimetrically, in 
blood and tissues (Kolls and You- 
MANs), A., ii, 800. 

Samarium, arc spectrum of (Kibss), A., 
ii, 354. 

Sand, black Maketu, constituents of 
(Smithblls and Qoucher), A., ii, 
244. 

Sandalwood oil, West Australian (Rao 
and Sudborough), A., i, 588* 
Sandmeyer’i reaotion (Keme), A., i, 66. 
a-Santalene, constitution of (Ruzicka 
and Stoll), A., i, 120, 

Santene, formation of, from a-fencho- 
camphorol (Ruzioka and Liebl), A., 
i, 476. 

Santonin, sources of (Viehoeyer and 
Capen), a., i, 1028. 
detection of (Utz), A., ii, 99. 
estimation of, in tansy (YAW DEN 
Berg), A., ii, 800. 
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Saponini, action of, on plant cells 
(Boas), A., i, 278. 

as protective colloids (Gutbikr and 
Rhein), A., ii, 680. 

Savin oil (Piguleysei and Fichten> 
HOL2), A., i, 817. 

Seandinm, spectrum of (Catalan), A., 
ii, 104. 

Soatolo, effect of, on nitrogenous meta- 
bolism (Underhill and Kapsinow), 
A., i, 166. 

Soheelite, of Tiaversella (Carobbi), A., 
ii, 777. 

SohifTs bases, formation of (Oddo and 
Tognaochini), a., i, 224, 256. 

Soopine, and its salts (Willstatieu 
and Berner), A., i, 701. 

Scopolamine, hydrolysis of (Will- 
8TATTER and Berner), A., i, 701. 

Scopoline (Gadamer), A., i, 289. 

Scv^ellaria haicalensist baicalin from 
(Shibata, Iwata, and Nakamura), 
A., i, 691, 

Sea water. See under Water. 

Hccliimn edule, constituents of the fruit 
of (Yoshimura), a., i, 78. 

Seeds, glycerophosphatase in (N£m£c), 
A., i, 786. 882. 

iron and manganese content of (Mc- 
Harque), a., i, 635. 
germinating, action of carbohydrates 
on (Boas and Merkensohlaoer), 
A., i, 736. 

respiratory enzymes in (Bach and 
Oparin ; Oparin), A., i, 425. 

Selinenes, constitution of (Ruzicka and 
Stoll), A., i, 120, 1216, 

Selenium, atomic weight of (Brutlantr 
and Dondeyne), A., ii, 236. 
arc spectrum of (CatalAn), A.,ii, 106. 
vapour, ionisation potential of 
(Udden), a., ii, 4. 

equilibrium in the system, sulphur, 
tellurium, and (Losana), A., ii, 
686 . 

solubility of, in alkali hydroxides 
(Caloaoni), a., ii, 405. 
colloidal (Gutbier, Huber, and 
Eckert), A., ii, 393 ; (Gutbier 
and Rhein), A., ii, 630. 
sols, velocity of flocculation of (Kruvt 
and VAN Arkrl), A., ii, 186. 
effect rof, on alkali hydrogen sulphite 
solutions (Sandonnini), A., ii, 759. 
action of silver nitrate on (Garelli 
and Angeletti), A., ii, 241. 
oxidation of, by bacteria (Lipman and 
Waksman), a., i, 785. 

Selenium compounds, pharmacology of 
(Lehmann), A., i, 419. 

Selenium nitride, and its derivatives 
(Streoker and Claus), A., ii, 152. 


Selenium ^rfoxide, preparation and 
properties of (Worsley and Baker), 
T., 2870. 

oxychloride, solubility of metallic 
chlorides in (Wise), A.,ii, 484. 
action of, on caoutchouc (Frick), 
A., i, 936. 

action of, with metals and their 
oxides (Ray), A., ii, 764. 
action of, on oleflnes (Frick), A., i, 
890. 

Selenio acid, refractive indices of 
(Stone), A., ii, 178. 

Selenious acid, refi active indices of 
(SroNE), A., ii, 178. 
detection of phenols with (Levene), 
A., ii, 44. 

Selenium organic compounds (Bogert 
and Herrera), A., i, 240. 
acetylpropiony I methanes, and cyano-, 
and their copper salts (Morgan and 
Reeves), T., 448. 

Selenium esteation and separation : — 
estimation of, electrometrically, in 
presence of tellurium, iron, and 
copper (Willard and Fenwick), 
A., ii, 430. 

separation of, from copper (Anoel> 
E'iti), a., ii, 681. 

Selenoaeetamide (Kindler, Burohard, 
Finndorf, Dehn, Giese, and K6 rd- 
INO), A., i, 669. 

Selenopyrines (Battegay, and Hugbl), 
A., i, 1115. 

Semen oeratonies siliqne as a protective 
colloid (Gutriek, Locher, and 
Kreidl), a., ii, 618. 
Bemioarbazide-a-oarboxylio aeid, thio-, 
ethyl ester (Fromm and N eh ring), 
A., i, 859. 

Semicarbazidedicarbozylio acid, ethyl 
ester (Fromm and Nehring), A., i, 
869. 

a-Semioarbazidobenzoylpropionic acid, 
and nitroso-, esters of, and their semi* 
carbazones (Rice), A., i, 218. 
a - Semioarbazido-8- phenylpyraaolone- 
4-aoetio acid, methyl ester (Rice), 
A., i, 218. 

Semiearbazones, catalytic reduction of 
(Taipale and Smirnov), A., i, 906. 
Semicarbazonee, thio-, reactions of 
(Wilson and Burns), T., 799. 
Semiozamaeide, derivatives of (Wilson 
and Pickering), T., 894. 
Semi-pinaoolin traniformations (Tiffs- 
NEAU and Ltivr), A., i, 788, 789. 
Septentrionallne, and its ohloroplatin- 
ate and derivatives (Wsidemakn), 
A., i, 126. 

Serum, distribution of ions in (Ron A 
and Petow), A., i, 728. 
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Sermiif dieleotrio constants of (K&ller)» 
A., ii, 284. 

antiti^ptic action of (Epstein), A., i, 
1258. 

diastase-activating properties of 
(Koga), a., i, 1254. 
human, calcium in, after injection of 
calcium salts (Sisburo and Kes- 
sler), A., i, 504. 

ultrafiltration and analysis of (Pinoub), 
A., i, 1263. 

estimation of proteins in, refracto- 
metrically (Neuhausen and Riocu ), 
A., ii, 611. 

Serum albumin. See under Albumin. 

Sesquiterpenes, carbon framework of 
(Kuzicka and Stoll), A., i, 120. 

Shark liver oil, hydrocarbon from 
(Toyama), A., i, 890. 
higher alcohols in (Toyama), A., i, 
979. 

Shellac (Harries and Nagel), A., i, 

120 . 

Shellac resin, hydrolysis of (Harries), 
A., i, 693. 

Shellolic acid (sluUenedioldicarbojcylic 
aaid )^ and its salt*) and derivatives 
(Harries and Nagel), A., i, 
121 . 

Shibuol (Komatsu and Matsukami), 
A., i, 1197. 

Silane, TTionochloro-, reactions of (Stock 
and SoMiESKi), A., ii, 160. 

Silanes, chloro- (Stock and Zeidler), 
A., ii, 412. 

Silica. See Silicon dioxide. 

Silioio acid. See under Silicon. 

SiUcohydrocarbon, and its oxides (Kip- 
ping), T., 2690. 

Silicon, atomic weight of (Baxter, 
Wbatherill, and Scripture), A., 
ii, 412. 

structure of (KOsiner and Rsmy), 
A., i, 318. 

amorphous and crystalline (Manchot), 
A., ii, 26. 

spectium of (del Campo and Ertal- 
ella), a., ii, 103. 

arc and band spectra of (Porlezza), 
A., ii, 198, 448. 

series spectra of (Fowler), A,, ii, 
447. 

vacuum spark spectrum of (Sawyer 
and Paton), A., ii, 804. 
specific heat of, at high temperatures 
(Magnus), A., ii, 374. 
equilibrium in the system, aluminium, 
magnesium, zinc, and (Sander and 
Meissner), A., ii, 641. 

Silicon alloys with alumininm (Port- 
EVIN and Chevenard), A., ii, 
166. 


Silicon carbide, apecifio beat of, at 
high temperatures (Magnus), A., 
ii, 874. 

hydrides (Stock and Somieski), A. 
ii, 67, 160 ; (Stock and Zeidler) 
A., ii, 412 ; (Stock and Stibbblxr), 
A., ii, 486 ; (Stock, Stibbbleb, 
and Zeidler), A., ii, 633. 

(dioxide {silica) (Tammann and Pape) 
A., ii, 768. 

structure and polymorphism of 
(Sosman), A., ii, 69, 159. 
action of, on electrolytes (Joseph 
and Hancock), T., 2022. 
gels, influence of neutral salts on 
(Glixblli), a., ii, 561. 
esteriflcatiou by (Milligan and 
Emmet), A., ii, 18. 
colloidal adsorption of plant foods 
by (Wiley and Gordon), A., i, 
624. 

estimation of, in water (DikNERT 
and Wandenbulckb), A., ii, 
607. 

Silicic acid, ammines of (Schwarz 
and Mathis), A., ii, 318. 
sols, electiic properties of (Grund- 
MANN), A., ii, 608. 

Silicic acids, and their salts, magnetic 
analysis of (Pascal), A., ii, 26. 
Silicates, constitution of (Tammann), 
A., ii, 69. 

insoluble, estimation of potassium 
in (Green), A., ii, 265. 

Silicon organic eompounds (Kipping), 
T., 2690, 2698 ; (Pink and Kipping), 
T., 2830. 

Silicon, estimation of, in Bluminium 
(Guerin), A., ii, 180. 

Silk from silkworms, proteins of (Gla- 
oolsy and Vischniakov), A., i, 
630. 

Silk fibroin, structure of (Abderhalde.n 
and Stix), A., i, 1030. 

Silver, ionisation potential of (Sben- 
stone), a., ii, 606. 
specific volume of (Sauerwald), A., 
ii, 172. 

visibility of thin films of (Ester- 
mann), a., ii, 858, 869. 
diffusion of gold into (Weiss and 
Henry), A., ii, 69. 
diffusion of oxygen through (Sprnoer), 
T., 2124. 

colloidal (Gutbier and WAterioh), 
A., ii, 393. 

preparation of (v. Wbimabn), A., 
ii, 636. 

analysis and constitution of (Neu- 
REiTER and Pauli), A., ii, 636. 
ions, complexes of gelatin with (Audu- 
reut), a., ii, 286. 
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SllTtr ions, adsorption of, by silver 
bromide (Pa^taks and Franken- 
bubobr), a., ii, 614. 
ormnosols, mopertiea of (Giles and 
Salmon), T., 1597. 
soap gels (Whitby), A., ii, 18. 
recovery of, from residues (Firth and 
Hioson), a., ii, 859. 

Silver alloys with cadmium, electro- 
motive force of (Sohrstner, Si- 
MONSBN, and Kbao), A., ii, 8. 
with copper and gold, specific resist- 
ance of (Fjschbsce), a., ii, 10. 
with gold, crystal structure of (Mc- 
Kebhan), a., ii, 428. 
with palladium, crystal structnre of 
(McKbehan), a., ii, 428. 

Silver salts, adsorption of, by silver and 
gold surfaces (Rudberg and v. 
Euler), A., ii, 465. 
reduction of, by means of manganous 
salts (Barbirui), A., ii, 859. 
complex salts of, with diethylamiue 
and with hexamethylenetetramine 
(Job), a., i, 902. 

fdrmation of complex ions by solu- 
tions of othylenediamiue and (Job), 
A., i. 307. 

Silver bromide, photochemical sensitive- 
ness of (Fajans and Fkankbn- 
liURGER), A., ii, 109 ; (Franken- 
buroer), A.,ii,599; (Herzfeld), 
A., ii, 600. 

photochemical decomposition of 
(Schwarz and Stock), A., ii, 
815. 

adsorption of silver ions by (Fajans 
ana Frankenburger), A., ii, 
614. 

T^crchlorate, reaction of iodine with 
(Gombbro), a., ii, 235. 
chloride, equilibrium of copper chlor- 
ides and (Edgar and Cannon), 
A., ii, 139. 

action of sodium hyposulphite on 
(Firth and Hiqson), A., ii, 859. 
gold chlorides (Wells), A., ii, 32. 
chromate, rings of, in gelatin (Davies), 
A. , ii, 140. 

ftaoride, ammonia compound of (Deu- 
viN and Olmbr), A., ii, 71. 
halides, spectrophotoelectrical sensi- 
tivity of (Coblkntz and Eck- 
ford), a., ii, 279. 
detection of chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, and silver in (Schmal- 
FUss), A., ii, 248. 

iodide, cmtal structure of (Wilsey), 
A., ii, 688. 

nitrate, decomposition of binary mix- 
tures of, with metallic halides 
(Bergman), A., ii, 761. 


Silver nitrate, reaction of hypopbos- 

? borons acid with (Mitchell), 
629. 

fusion of mercuric iodide and (Berg- 
man), A., ii, 636. 

action of selenium on (Garelli and 
Angbletti), a., ii, 241. 
inactivation of invertase by (V. 
Euler and MyrrILok), A., i, 
1245. 

oxide, complex salts of, with copper 
hydroxide and amines (Tbaubs), 
A., i, 903. 

sulphate, dissociation of (Marchal), 
A., 11, 189. 

action of, on ethyl bromide in 
Buli)huric acid solution (ScBiLOv), 
A., i, 2. 

hydrogen sulphate (Dunnicuff), T., 
733. 

sulphide, electrical properties of 
(Urazov), a., ii, 454. 

See also Argentite. 

Silver organic compounds (Hoffmank- 
La Roche & Co.), A., i, 101. 
preparation of (Hoffmann-La Roche 
& Co.), a., i, 35. 

diamminecupribiuret and ethylene- 
diaminccupribiuret (Traube), A., i, 
908. 

phenyls (Reich), A., i, 972 ; (Krause 
and Wendt), A., i, 1150. 
salvarsans (Grav), T , 635 ; (BiNZ 
and Ludwig), A., i, 161. 

Silver detection and estimation 
detection of (Schumacher), A., i, 
424. 

detection of, in ores TSilberstein 
and WiESs), A., ii, 88. 
detection of, with isatin (Mbnke), 
A., ii, 256. 

detection of, in silver halides (Schmal- 
fuss), a., ii, 248. 

estimation of, electrometrically, in 
presence of copper (MOller and 
Rudolph), A., li, 880. 
estimation of, volumetrically, in 
presence of protective colloids 
(Treadwell, Janbtt, and Blu- 
menthal), a., ii, 579. 

Silver ors, new (Sohaller ; Schempp), 
A., ii, 508. 

Silver works, composition of slag from 
(Hofmann-Degen), A^ii, 183. 
Sinigrin , constitution of ( w rede, Banik, 
and Brauss), A., i, 580. 

Sinomenine, and its salts and derivatives 
(Kokdo, Ochiai, and Kakajima), 
A., i, 1222. 

Simmenium acutum, alkaloids of 
(Kondo, Ochiai, and Kastajiva), 
A., i, 1222. 
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liattiiaf (Smith), T., 2088 . 

Siam iatifoUwmt eshential oil from 
(PlOFLEVSKl), A., i, 991. 

Skin, pigments of (Lionac), A., i, 980. 
oi children, hulphnr in (Laborde), 
A., i, 168. 

Smelting, theory of (Gusetlek and 
Schask), a., ii, 424. 

Soape, microscopic structure of (Mac- 
lknnan), a., i, 1057. 
structure of the curds of (Piper and 
Griedley), A.,i, 1056. 
solutions, constitution of (McBain 
and Bowden), T., 2417 ; (McBain), 
A., ii, 225. 

emulsions of mineral oils with i^ater 
and (Geiffin), A., ii, 619. 
protective action of, on gold sols in 
alcohol-water mixtures (Rideal 
and Bircumshaw), T., 1565. 

Sodamide, syntheses by means of 
(Haller), A., i, 92. 
equilibrium of mixtures of potassamidc 
and (Kraus and Guy), A., ii, 320. 
reaction of, with aaiS^S-teirasub- 
stituted propiophenones (Albesco), 
A., i, 41. 

action of, on pyridine (Wibaut and 
Dinoemanse), a., i, 486. 
action of, on and tso*qainoline8 
CrSCHlTSOHIBABIN Rud ZACEPINA), 

A., i, 603 ; (Tschitschibabin and 
Opariha), A., i, 604. 

Sodammonium, action of, on cyclic 
amines (Picon), A., i, 199. 

Sodiodipkenylamine (Picon), A., i, 200. 

Sodio-ethylaniline (Picon), A., i, 200. 

8odio-o-toluidine (Picon), A., i, 200. 

Sodium, atomic weight of (Moles and 
Clavera), a., ii, 149. 
spectrum of, calculation of (Fues), 
A., ii, 1. 

absorption spectrum of electiically 
luminescent vapour of (Newman), 
A., ii, 521. 

arc spectrum of, and the spark spectra 
of aluminium and magnesium 
(Fues), a., ii, 853. 

transport number of (Schneider and 
Braley), a., ii, 456. 
reduction of chlorides of rare metals 
by (Hunter and Jones), A., ii, 
688 .^ 

metallic, decomposition of ethers by 
(SCHOEIGIN), A., i, 207. 
action of, on organic compounds, 
in licniid ammonia solution (Kraus 
and White), A., i, 456; (White), 
A., i, 457. 

Sodium alloys with lead, freezing points 
of (Calinoaert and Boesoh),' A., ii, 


Sodium salts, molocular complexity of, 
in sodium sulphate solution (Darmois 
and PArin), A., ii, 831. 

Sodium azide, preparation of (Orslkin, 
Chlopin, and Tscherniaev), A., 
ii, 406. 

absorption of carbon disulphide by 
solutions of (Currier and 
Browne), A., ii, 158. 
arsenate dodeoahydrate, dissociation 
pressures of (Partington and 
Huntingford), T., 168. 
bismuthate, decomposition of, with 
nitric acid (Corfield and Wood- 
ward), A., ii, 691. 

borate {borax)^ alkalinity of solutions 
of (Murschhauber), A., ii, 568. 
fusion of gold particles with 
(Ehringhaus and Wintgen), 
A., ii, 890. 

jperborate, analysis of (Bureakdt), 
A. , 11, 87 • 

acid borates (Ponomarev), A., ii, 
415. 

bromate and chlorate, optical activity 
of crystals of (Hermann), A., 
ii, 523. 

crystal structure of (Vegard), 
A., ii, 162; (Kolrmeuer, 
Bijvoet, and Karssen), A., 
ii, 414. 

bromide and chlorate, crystal structure 
of (YAgard ; Karssen), A., ii, 
857. 

carbonates with the rare earths 
(Zambonim and Carobbi), A., li, 
868 . 

chlorate, preparation of, electroly tically 
(Iljinski), A., ii, .568. 
solubility of (Bell), T.; 2713. 
solubility of the system, potassium 
carbonate (Iljinski), A., ii, 562. 
crystal structure of (Kiby), A., ii, 
687. 

chloride, specihe heat of mixtures of 
sucrose and (Blaszkowska), A., 
ii, 544. 

vapour pressure and density of 
solutions of (W. R. and C. E. 
Bousfibld), a., ii, 460. 
aeration of solutions of (Adeney, 
Leonard, and Richardson), A., 
ii, 404. 

equilibrium of sucrose and 
(Sohoorl), a., i, 899. 
trihydrated (Autini), A., ii, 71. 
chromate, equilibrium of sodium 
sulphate, water, and (Osaka and 
Yoshida), a., ii, 163. 
electrolytic precipitation with (Kol- 
thoff), a., ii, 88. 
chromite (MIIllee), A., ii, 71. 
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Sodium flaorophosphftte and finoro- 
vanadate from bauxite (Tbavebs), 
Am ii» 415. 

hydride, preparation of (Babdwell), 
A., ii, 20. 

hydroxide, preparation of, fr^m 
sodium sulphate (Watson), A., 
ii, 467. 

decomposition tensions of mixtures 
of, with cadmium or zinc oxidt^s 
(Holla and Salani), A., ii, 54. 
equilibrium of, with copper 
oxide and hydroxide (MtiLLEK, 
Kahlxrt, Wieoand, Ernst, and 
Keil), a., ii, 567. 

hypobromite, preparation of solutions 
of, for urea analyses (Collins), 
A., ii, 442. 

reaction of ammonia with (Nanji 
and Shaw), A., ii, 874. 
hypochlorite, action of ammonia on 
(Joyner), T., 1114. 
caUlytic decomposition of, by 
cobalt peroxide (Howell), A., 
ii. 684. 

hyposulphite (hydromlphitc)^ purifi- 
cation of (Christiansen and 
Norton), A., ii, 71. 
actidn of cupric chloride on solutions 
of (Firth and Higson), T., 1515. 
action of, on silver chloride (Firth 
and Higson), A., ii, 859. 
estimation of (Merriman), A., ii, 
338 ; (Wilkes), A., ii, 698. 
iodide, conductivity of solutions of, in 
phenol (Kraus and Kurtz), A. , ii, 7. 
nitrate, equilibrium of lead nitrate, 
water, and (Glasstone and 
Saunders), T., 2134. 
freezing-point curves for mixtures 
of ^iassium nitrate and (Briscoe 
and Madgin), T., 1608 ; (Madgin 
and Briscoe), T., 2914. 
nitrite, electrolysis of, with an 
aluminium anode (Jeffrey), A., 
ii, 729. 

metaphosphate, preparation of (Pas- 
cal), A., ii, 489. 

hydrogen phosphate, estimation of 
(Moebk and Hughes), A., ii, 875. 
silicate, crystalline hydrates of 
(Erdenbrbcher), a., ii, 26. 
sulphate, electrolysis of (Watson), 
A., ii, 457. 

heat of coagulation of ferric oxide 
hydrosols with (Browne), A.,ii, 
248. 

equilibiium of sodium chromate, 
water, and (Osaka and Yoshida), 
A., ii, 168. 

decfdiydrate, cryoscopyin (Darmois 
and P&rin), A., ii, 881. 


Sodium sulphates (Pascal and Erg * 
A., ii, 488. 

sulphate and sulphite, equilibrium of 
water and (Rivbtt and Lewis), 
A., ii, 857. 

sulphide, phosphorescent (Tiede and 
Reinickb), A., ii, 240. 
hydrates of (Sanfourche and 
Libbaut), a., ii, 26. 
estimation of, volumetricalJy 
(Anon), A., ii, 792. 
sulphide and hydrosulphide, dissoci- 
ation of, in aqueous solution 
(Jbllinek and Czerwinski), A^ ii) 
14. 

telluride, molecular weight of, in 
liquid ammonia (Kraus and 
Zeitfuohs), a., ii, 162. 
dithionate, equilibrium of barium 
dithionate, water, and (db Baat), 
A., 11, 637. 

thiosulphate, stabili^ of solutions of 
(M. and M. L. Kilpatriok), A., 
ii, 760. 

fate of, in the organism (Nyiri), A., 
i, 1263. 

Sodinm organic compounds, arylsulphon- 
iodoamides (Roberts), T., 849. 
cresylate. See Tolyloxide, sodium, 
cyanide, vapour pressure curve for 
(Ingold), T., 885. 
ethyl (Hein), A., i, 98. 
ferrocyanide, dissociation of (Bur- 
rows), T., 2028. 

Sodium estimation and separation : — 

estimation of, microchemically 
(BlanchetiEre), a., ii, 579. 
estimation of, in blood (Richter- 
Quittnbr), a., ii, 256. 
estimation of, in human blood 
(Mirkin and Druskin), A., ii, 
507. 

estimation and separation of (Wil- 
lard and Smith), A., ii, 182. 
estimation of, and its separation from 
potassium (Smith), A., ii, 789. 

Soils, relation of adsoi’ptlon to the 
structure of (Hager), A., i, 1047. 
absorption in, by colloidal and non- 
colfoidal constituents (Anderson, 
Fry, Gilb, Middleton, and 
Robinson), A., i, 279. 
catalytic action of(08UGi), A., i, 524. 
acidity of (Mukbebjee), A.» i, 
79; (Arrhenius; Vincent), A., 
i., 283; (Karraker), A., i, 
1166. 

determination of (Parker and 
Bryan), A., i, 689. 
in relation to the lime requirements 
(Wherry), A., i, 524; (Carle- 
ton), A., i, 1168. 
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Mil, ohemioal denudation of (Whit- 
ney), A., i, 80. 

hydro^n-ion concentration of, and 
ite elfect on plant distribution 
(Olsen), A., i, 522. 
efl‘ect of hydrogen-ion concentration 
in, on the adsorption of plant food 
(Stabhby and Gobdon), A., i, 
523. 

extraction of humus and fatty matter 
from (Piettre), A., i, 736. 
influence of precipitation on composition 
of (SiBVERS and Haltz), A., i, 
1048. 

moisture in, and its relation to salt 
balance for plants (Shive), A., i, 
283. 

colloidal clay in (NovIr andSMOLlE), 
A., i, 640. 

amount and distribution of colloids in 
(Davis), A., i, 640. 
availability of mineral matter in 
(Comber), A., i, 79. 
effect of aluminium, iron, and man- 
ganese in, on toxicity ^Cauh and 
Brewer,) A., i, 1275. 
influence of the calcium-magnesium 
ratio in (Hill), A., i, 284. 
effect of calcium and magnesium on 
the outgo of sulphates in (Mac- 
Intyre, Shaw, and Young), A., i, 
1168. 

production of carbon dioxide in 
(LundegIruh), a., i, 284. 
fungi in (Abbott), A., i, 1167. 
effect of magnesium compounds in 
(MacIntyre and Young), A., i, 
1168. 

nitrificationin(ScHONBRTJNN ; Lohnis), 
A., i, 1167. 

variability of nitrates and total 
nitrogen in (Prince), A.,i, 1047. 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria in (Gainey), 
A., i, 1166. 

oxygen -supplying power of (Hutchins 
and Livingstone), A., i, 1166. 
organic constituents in (Frafs), A., i, 
640 ; (Carlson ; Sievers), A., i, 
1048. 

relative solubility of phosphoric acid 
in (Lemmermann and Fuesenius), 
A., i, 1276. 

fixation of phosphoric acid by (Fra ps), 
A., i, 1167. 

distribution of phosphates in (Leon- 
oiNi and Rogai), A., i, 1167. 
organic phosphoius in (Auten), A., i, 
1276. 

oxidation of sulphur in, by bacteria 
(WaUbhan), a., i, 1042. 
changes in sulphur compounds in 
(Laktzsch), a., i, 80. 


Soils, sterilisation of (Wahshah md 
Starkey), A., i, 1167. 
acid, aluminium content and hydrogen- 
iun concentration of (Bttrosss), 
A., i, 1017. 

hydrogen-ion concentration in 
(Salter and Morgan), A., i, 
528. 

arable, fixation of bases in (Scubti), 
A., i, 1047. 

bade, acidity of (McGborge), A., i, 
1276. 

Dutch, manganese in (Wester), A., 
i, 640. 

Tj uog test for acidity of (Parker and 
Tidmore), a., i, 1166. 
detection of the reaction of, with 
litmus paper (Oarleton), A., i, 
1166. 

estimation of adsorbed bases in (His* 
sink), a., i, 992. 

estimation of carbon in (Simon), A., 

11, 606. 

estimation of colloids in, microscopic- 
ally (Fry), a., li, 892. 
e.’^timation of humus in (Aqafonoff), 
A., ii, 668. 

estimation of hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration in (Gim INGHAM), A., ii, 668. 
estimation of nitrates in (Giming- 
HAM and Carter), A., ii, 577. 
(.stimation of phosphoric anhydride in 
(Ravenna), A., ii, 334. 
estimation of phosphoric acid and 
potassium in (Bibchoi f and March- 
and), a., ii, 786. 

Soil solution, prepaiation of, by aid of 
pressure (Tulaikov and Kuzmin), 
A., i, 992. 

relation of concentration of, to nitric 
nitiogen in (Anon), A., i, 1048. 
comparison of, with 1:6 water extracts 
(Burgess), A., i, 282. 
ill relation to calcium carbonate and 
fertiliser chemicals (Morse), A , i, 
639. 

impoi tance of, in plant growth (Tulai- 
kov), A., i, 992. 

Soja-agglutinin, isolation of (Fuji- 
wara), a., i, 1151. 

Sega bean, urease from (Kat), A., i, 722 ; 
(Kat6), A., i, 1034. 

Soja bean oil, constituents of (Baugh- 
man and Jamieson), A., i, 281. 

Solanine, estimation of, in potatoes 
(Bomsr and Mattis), A., ii, 799. 

Solids, photochemical decomposition of 
(Noyes), A., ii, 461. 
adsorption of gases by (EvAKS and 
George), A., ii, 296. 
surface tension of (Antonoff), A., ii, 

12 . 
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Solidi, velocity of reaction in (Nivxk), 
' A., ii» 8Q6« 

traueferenoe of acid radiclea in (Hed- 
VALL and Hsuberose), A., ii, 
860 . 

Solid folntiona. See Solutions, solid. 

Bolidiiioation of binary systems (Giua ; 
Bell), A., ii, 611. 

Solubility (Ephraim), A., i, 82 ; ii, 
644 ; (Taylor aud Hildebrand), 
A., ii, 316. 

determination of, at high pressures 
(OoHEN, Voller, aud Moksveld), 
A., ii, 386. 

aratiis for determination of, at 
igh pressures of cat bon dioxide 
(Mitchell), T., 1894. 
laws of (Colson), A., ii, 543. 
and chemical coLStitution (Prins), 
A., li, 181. 

aud atomic volume (Flatt), A., ii, 
688 . 

in mixtures containing polar com- 
ponents (Moetimkr), A., ii, 299. 
,of substances in mixtures of alcohol 
and water (Weight), T., 2493. 
mutual, studies in (MoEwsn), T., 
2279, 22m4. 

iu6uence of Halts on (v. Wsimarn), 
A., ii, 222. 

of liquids (Hill), A., ii, 467 ; 
(Veksihaffelt), a., ii, 617. 
lecture exfierimeut to show (Thatch- 
er), a., ii, 666. 

Solution, law of (Mondain-Monval), 
A., li, 131. 

contraction on, in water (Rakshit), 
A., ii, 132. 

Solutions, mechanical theory of (Die- 
TERici), A., ii, 742. 
electrons in the chemistry of (Pisar- 
sHEvsKi and Rosenberg), A., ii, 
729, 730; (Pisarshsyski), A., ii, 
780. 

adhesion in (Vosnessenski), A., ii, 
295, 619. 

adsorption of (Qustaver), A., ii, 67 ; 
(OsTWALD and de Izaguiure), A., 
ii, 128. 

Stokes- Einstein law for diffusion in 
(Cohen and Bruins), A., ii, 130. 
volume change in equilibria in (Cohen 
and Moebveld), A. , ii, 637. 
study of, at various temperatures 
(Vrevski and Kaioorodov), A., ii, 
788 ; (Vrbvski and Zavaricki ; 
Vrbvski, Zavaricki, aud Schar- 
lov), a., ii, 789 ; (Vrbvski), A., ii, 
740. 

influence of the concentration of, on 
the size of particles of the precipi- 
tates (V. Wbimarn), a , ii, 646. 

oxxiv. ii. 


Solutions, aqueous (Klinq and Las- 
BiEUR), A., ii, 643. 
dielectric constants of (FOrth), 
A., ii, 368. 

brown, measurement of the colour of 
(Procter), A., ii,'270. 

colloidal. See Colloidal solutions. 

dilute, application of the Kemst heat 
theorem t«> (Hbrzfeld), A., ii, 12. 

mixed, densities and refractive indices 
of (Doroschevski and Ekarbva), 
f li, 387. 

non-aqueons, electrochemistry of 
(MOllkr, Holzl, Pontoni, and 
Winterhtriner), A., ii, 287. 
electracapillaritv of (Wild ; Frum- 
kin), A., ii, 53. 

solid, heat of formation of (Rrxtni), 
A., ii, 635, 612; (Landrieu), 
A., ii, 636. 

saturated, viscosity of (Hryna- 
KOWSKi), A., ii, 638. 

8uper*<aturated. se|»aration of crystals 
and ga^es from (Fricks and Rou- 
mann), a., ii, 742. 

estimation of carbon in (Needham), 
A., ii, 665. 

Solvents, distribution of, between solutes 
(Dor«<8CHEV8KI), a., ii, 887, 644; 
(Doroschevski and Ekarbva), 
A., ii, 387. 

mixed, velocity of reaction in (Cash- 
moke, McCombie, and Scar- 
borough), T., 197 ; (Dexter, Mc- 
Combie, and Scarborough), T., 
1229 ; (Jones, McCombie, and 
Scarborough), T., 2688. 

Sopborin, hydrolytiisof (Meulen), A., I, 

694. 


Sorbyl piperidide (Staudinger, Schnei- 
der, and GiUGLiELMhTTi), A., i, 303. 



Sound, velocity of, in nitrogen peroxide 
(Sei.le), a., ii, 297 ; (Gruneisen and 
Goens), a., ii, 741. 


Spectra, calculation of, from the inner 
movement of electrons (Fubs), A., ii, 
1, 103. 

visibility of (Newman), A., ii, 103. 
of isotopes (Nauayan), A., ii, 807. 
absorption, production of narrow and 
broad mnda in (Henri), A., ii, 
368. 

relation between constitution and 
(IZMAILSKI), A., i, 602; ii, 859, 
621, 622. 

and structure of organic compounds 
containing sulphur (Girson, 
Graham, and Reid), T., 874. 
aud molecular phases (Morton aud 
Barnes), T., 2570. 
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Bpeotra, absorption of vapours and 
iiolutions of aldehydes and ketones 
(PrRVis), T , 25X6. 
of alkali ainalgatns, relative inten- 
sities of (Newman), A., ii, 46. 
of rare earths ( Yntema), A., ii, 858. 
ot flavone colounng matters (Shi- 
Uata and Kxmotsuki), A., ii, 
360. 

of metallic vapours (Qrotrian), A., 
ii. 710. 

of the vapours of quinones (Purvis), 
T., 1841. 

of tripheuylmethane colouring 
matters (Adinolfi), A., ii, 203. 

arc, in dis-ociated gases (Compton), 
A., ii, 350. 

of metals (Pnocopiu), A., ii, 199. 

band, theory of (Kramers and Pauli), 
A., ii, 445. 

corpuscular, production of (M. and L. 
OE Bkoolib), a., ii, 52. 

emission, arc and spark lines of 
(Wien), A., ii, 849. 
of solutions, ( olloidai supports for use 
in obtaining (GuKEKAand Mas- 
saik), a , ii, 515. 

explosion, of alkaline eaith metals 
(Sawyer and Beokeu), A., ii, 
448. 

fluorescence (IIaush), T., 8315. 

infra-red (Li BoviCH and Pearen), 
A., ii, 203. 

infra red and ultra-red (Purvis), A., 
ii, 515. 

line, and, atomic structure (Bohr), 
A., if, 679. 

explanation of, by the inner quan- 
tum number (Sommkrfeld), A., 
ii, 355. 

mass (Aston), A., ii, 358. 

open*spark, and their use in analysis 
(Wblsbaoh), a., li, 669. 

Bontgen ray (Cork), A. , ii, 864 ; 
(Hjalmar), A., ii, 448. 
theory of (Dauvillibr), A., ii, 
596. 

intensity of lines in (Kettmann), 
A., ii, 807. 

in relation to the periodic system 
(Bohr and Coster), A., ii, 110. 
of heavy elements (Auger and 
Dauvillibr), A., ii, 366. 
of light elements (McLekHak and 
Clark), A., ii, 51. 
of elements from lanthanum to 
hafnium (Coster, Nishina, and 
Werner), A., ii, 711. 
continuous (Kulenkampff), A., ii, 
863. 

photo-electric, increase of disper- 
sion in (Ledrus), a., ii, 208. 


Spectra, series, Balmer lines in (Mc- 
Lennan), A., ii, 594. 
raies ultimes in (de Gramont), A., 
ii, 516. 

spark, resolution of (L. and £. 

Bloch), A., ii, 850. 
Tesla-luminescence ( Mo V ICKER, 

Marsh, and Stewart), T., *642, 
2147 ; (MoVigkbr and Marsh), 
T., 817. 

ultra-red (Bonino), A., ii, 711, 712. 
ultra-vinlct absorption, measurement 
of (Winther), a., ii, 519. 
of cresols (Klinostedt), A., ii, 
201 . 

of vitamin extracts (Damiano- 
vicH), A., i, 170. 

• Kontgen ray (Stuhlman), A., ii, 
207. 

series (Davies), A., ii, 281, 
vacuum arc, of metals (PBRRETrE), 
A., ii, 801. 

Spectral lines, effect of gas preesure on 
intensity of (Strum), A., ii, 802. 
relation between supplied energy and 
intensity of (Hambuboer), A., ii, 
822. 

behaviour of, at the positive pole of 
the metallic arc (Merrill), A., ii, 
855. 

Speotroehsmistry (v. Auwers and 
WissFBACH), A., ii, 693 ; (V. 

Auwers), A., ii, 706, 706. 
and constitution (Ley and Manecke), 
A., ii, 202. 

of polynuclear aromatic compounds 
(Krollpfeiffer ; v. Auwers, and 
Krollpfkiffer), a., ii, 101. 

Spectrograph, Bontgen ray, and its use 
in analysis (Ouniuek and Stran- 
sKi), A., ii, 802. 

vacniim grating (Wood), A., ii, 805. 

Spcetroscope for measurement of ab- 
sorption bands (Hartrjdoe), A., ii, 
105. 

SpcotroBcopio analysis. See Analysis. 

Spectroscopy, Bontgen ray, in cheniical 
analysis (Coster), A., ii, 648. 

Sperm oil, tetradecenoic acid from 
(Tsujimoto), a., i, 297. 

Spermatogenesis, histochemistry of 
(Stbudbl and Suzuki), A., i, 626. 

Spinaeanc (Chapman), T., 770. 

Spinaoene, constitution, oxidation, and 
decomposition of (Chapman), T., 769. 

Spinels, electronic structures of (Huo- 
oiks), a., ii, 646. 

Spirans (RADULEf<cu and TANAfissou), 
A., i, 1197, 1211 ; (Badulkscu), A., 
i, 1240. 

Spleen, cholesterol in, during aseptic 
autolysls (Marino), A., i, 415. 
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Spl«an» proteolytic enzymes of (Heuin), 
Am i> 168. 

Spriiig and mineral waters. See under 
Wnter, 

Spraee dr oil, constituents of (Piqulsv* 
SRI and Nikitina), A., i, 816. 

Sqnalene, constitution of, and its heza- 
ozonide (Majima and Kubota), A., 
1, 1, 174. 

Squalus aeanthias, oil from the liver of 
(Bsrlinoozzi and Tomasini), A., i, 
607. 

Stannic acid. See under Tin. 

Stannous chloride. See under Tin. 

Stareh (Lino and Nanji), T.. 2666 ; 
(PiiiNGSHEiM and Goldstein), A., 

i, 899. 

constitution of (Irvine), T., 910. 
lattice structure of (Stonsleb), A., i, 
999. 

preparation of, for use in diastatic 
issays (AsrRUC and Ebnaud), A., 

ii, 612. 

measurement of the liquefaction of 
(Olsson), a., i, 497. 
swelling of (Lstehcukin), A., i, 808. 
action^ of acetyl bromide on (Zech* 
MUSTER), A., i, 306. 
dssion of, by amylase (Josethson), 
A., ii, 662. 

diastatic degradation of (LiNTNER and 
l^IRSCHKSR), A., i, 804. 
hemicellulose from (Scbrtyer and 
Thomas), A., i, 1066. 
hydrolysis of (Haehn), A., i, 443. 
by salts (Biedekm ANN), A., i, 666. 
influence of organic compounds on 
(Sherman and Caldwell ; 
Sherman and Naylor), A., i, 
262. 

distribution of iodine between chloro- 
form aud (Firth and Watson), A., 
ii, 674. 

compound of iodine with (Bero- 
ZELLER), A., i, 304. 
phosphorus in (Tiebackx), A., i, 

effect of salts on the synthesis and 
destruction of, in plant cells (Iljin), 
A., i, 172* 

effect of organic substances on the 
formation of, in plant cells (Maigk), 
A., i, 989. 

nutritive value of (v. Wendt), A., i, 
1266. 

soluble, preparation and properties of 
(BsYCHtER), A., i, 666. 
dilaurate (Gault), A., i, 1064. 
hexapalmitate and hexastearate (Kar- 
RER and Zega)i A., i, 1182. 
sulphuric acid ester of (Tamba), A., i, 
1181, 




Stiroh, estimation of (Alpebs and 
Zieoensprck), a., ii, 662 ; (Tbm- 
pus), A., ii, 701 ; (Lino aud Price), 
A., ii, 702. 

estimation of, in plant tissues (Denny), 
A., ii, 96. 

estimation of. in presence of polysae- 
oharidrs (Walton and Coe), A., ii, 
688 . 

Stearic acid, oxidation of, by atmo- 
spheric oxygen (Zebksr), A, i, 994. 
cellulose, innlin, and starch esters 
(Karrer and Zeoa), A., i, 1182. 
heptadeoyl ester (Hbidusohxa and 
Kipper), A., i, 894. 

Stearie acid, ^a^bromo-, n-butv1 ester, 
and o^obromo-, . methyl ester 
(Brown and Beal), A., i, 648. 
hydroxy-, aud its deiivatives (Rad- 
CLiFFB and Gibson), A., i, 177. 
\-hydroxy-, methyl ester (Bbocbet), 
A., i, 760. 

Steel. See under Iron. 

Stenocalix ptUivga. See Eugenia 
anga* 

Stereochemistry, studies in (Groth and 
Holm berg), A., i, 246. 
electron theories of valency and 
(Suoden), T., 1861. 

Sterio hindranec (DEtrie), A., i, 1213. 
and catalysis (Vavon aud Husson), 
A., i, 464. 

Sterio series, nomenclature of (Wohl 
aud Freudbkbbro), A., i, 182. 

Sterigmatocystis nigra. See Aspergillue 
niger. 

Sterols, detection of (Whitby), A., ii, 
844. 

Stiblne. See Antimony trihydride. 

Btioklebaoks, toxicity of acids towards 
(Gueylard and Duval), A., i, 271. 

StUbene, diuitro- and nitiohydroxy- 
derivatives (Culunane), T., 2056, 

Stiibene eompounds, chromoisomerism of 
(Cullinane), T., 2068. 

Still, for production of conductivity 
water (Kraus and Dexter), A., ii, 
20 . 

Stirlingia iati/olia^ essential oil from 
(Anon), A., i, 1275. 

Stirring as an aid to ohemioal action 
(Milligan aud Reid), A., ii, 887. 

Stokcf-Einstein law (Cohen aud 
Bruins), A., ii, 180. 

Stomach, enzymes of, in the calf and pig 
(Hammarstkn), a., i, 1244. 
estimation of lactic acid in (BkiE), A., 
ii, 266. 

Straw, lignin from, aud its derivatives 
(IfASCHKE), A., i, 668. 

Strontinm, series st>ectra of (Saunders), 
A., ii, 104. 
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StronUiitt batM (sirorUium ammitw), 
halides of (H^mo), A.^ ii» 28. 

Strontimn salts, deposition of, in rsts 
(Kinney and McCollum), A., i, 630. 

Stroatiain amide, hydride, and nitride, 
heats of formation of (Guntz and 
Benoit), A., ii, 738. 
selenide, crystal structure of (Slat- 
• TERLY), A., ii, 860. 
sulphide, structure of (Holoersson), 
A.,ii, 321. 

hydrogen sulphate (Dunnicliff), T., 
784. 

Strontium, estimation and separation of 
(Leo), A.,ii, 434. 

Strophanthidin, and its salts and deriv- 
atives (Jacobs and Heidblbbbger), 
A., i, 123. 

Strophanthin (Jacobs and Heidel- 
bsroer), a., i, 123. 

Strychnine (Oliveri-Mandala and 
Comella), a., i, 702. 
and bromo-, oxide of, and its salts 
(Oliyeri-MandalA and Comella), 
A., i, 1223. 

phosphates (Bouillot), A., i, 53. 

tfoStrjohnine, and its semicar bazone, 
and bromo- (Olivebi-MandalA and 
Comella), A., i, 1223. 

Stryohnos alkaloids (Leuchs, Gr^ss, 
and Hebrino), A., i, 131 ; (Lxuciis 
and ^itschkr), A., i, 132 ; (Leuchs, 
Winkler, and Leuchs), A., i, 133; 
(Leuchs and Zander), A., i, 359 ; 
(Leuchs and Hempkl ; Leuchs and 
Gladkorn), a., i, 941. 

StuiTer’s law, extension of (Riv), T., 
2174. 

Styphnio acid, compounds of, v^ith 
hydrocarbons (Efremov), A., i, 670. 

Styrone, j7*bronio- (Ziegler and Tie- 
mann), a., i, 31. 

«-nitro-, hydrogenation of (GarcIa 
BantjS and Pasoual Vila), A., i, 
770. 

Styrylbenzopyrylinm salts (Buck and 
Heilbbon), T., 2521. 

S-Styrylglutaramide, aa'-titcyano- (Cur- 
tis, Day, and Kimmins), T., 8136. 

S-S^ryl-S'Xnethylohromone, and its salts 
(Heilbron, Barnes, and Morton), 
T., 2565. 

Styryl msthyl ketone (henrylideneace- 
t(me)j reaction of, with cyanoacetic 
esters (Kohler and Allen), A., i, 
1005. 

semioxamazone, and its ^tassium and 
sodium derivatives (Wilson and 
Pickering),?., 896. 

•tyryl methyl ketone, 5*bromo- and 5- 
nitro-2-hydroxy- (Heilbron and 
Whitworth), T., 240. 


Sttberone, (fichloro- (Favorski , an4 

Boshovski), a., i, 679. 

Sublimation iu analysis (Hortvet), A., 
ii, 678. 

of plant and animal products (Yib- 
hosvbr). A., ii, 535. 

Suhmierons, formation of, and cohesion 

pressure (Traubb), A., ii, 126. 

Substance C2K2SP, and its ethiodide, 
from 2:5-dithiol-l:8:4-thiodiazole 
and sulphur mouochlorido (Chak- 
ravarti), T., 967. 

CgHgCjN BrNa^f from jB-bromo-^- 
liitropropaneoy'diol, alcoholic 
sodium ethoxide and bromonitro- 
methane (Wilkendobf and TrE- 
nkl), a., i, 288. • 

C4 Hio 04« from ethyl mercaptan and 
sulphur monochloride (Chakra- 
varti), T., 966. 

C4H2 i^«, from dithioethylene glycol 
ana sulphur monochloride (Chakra- 
varti), T., 966. 

C4H70N|Br, from dibromopropyl- 
carbamide and sodium ethoxide 
(Diels, Werner, Bernhardt, aud 
E6 hricht), a., i, 952. 

CqHiiOi, from cotton and sodium 
hydroxide (Clifford and Faro- 
hbr) a., 1, 637. 

CjHfiOjNj, from heating 4-hydroxy- 
3:7-dimethyl*4:6-dihydrouric acid 
(Biltz aud Lemberg), A., i, 957. 

C7H14N4S1, from thioacetaniide and 
aulphur mouochloride (Ohakra- 
VARTI), T., 968. 

CgHiCIg. from thionyl cliloride and 
m-xy lene-2 : 4 -disulphony I ch loride 
(PoLLAK andRuDicii), A.,i, 27. 

0*114014, from thionyl chloride and 
o-xylene-4 : 6-disulphony 1 ch 1 or ide 
(PoLLAK and Rudich), A., i, 27. 

CyH^NS, and its salts, from action 
of sulphur on quinoline (Szperl 
and Tadeubz), A., i, 1227. 

C2H1O3N, and its derivatives, from 
nitration of l-hydiindone (Ingold 
and Piqoott), T., 1498. 

C2H7O7N7, and its derivatives, from 
carbamazide and barbituric acid 
(CuRTiUB), A,, i, 850. 

CiHjON, from acraldehyde and fi- 
pbenylhydroxylamine (Bamberger 
and WEitnauer), A*, i, 60. 

CioHioCl4, from methylchavicole and 
sulphuryl chloride (DuRRANs), T., 
1429. 

CiqHs* 0, from cotton and sodium 
hydroxide (Clifford and Faeg- 
her), A., i, 637. 

OCI4, from anethole and sulph- 
chloride (Durrans), T,, 1428, 


C|oHja 

urvl 
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SulHitaAee from soditnn 

ethoxide and ethyl orthoformate 
(Dixls and Petersen), A., i, 16. 

CijHixNj, from benzenediazoninm 
chloride and 2:6-diaminopyridine 
(Tschitscbidabin and Zeidr), A., 
i, 600. 

C]^iHgOs, from shibuol and potassinm 
hydroxide (Komatstj and Mat- 
suNAMi), A., i, 1197. 

from hvdroxylamine and 
^>-mtro8odiphenyIaniine (Angeli 
and PiERONi), A., i, 612. 

phenyl mercaptan and 
sulphur moiiochloiide (Chakra- 
VABTi), T., 966. 

^laWiiNj, from reduction of cyclo^ 
hexanone-o-nitropheiiylhydrazone 
(Perkin and Riley), T., 2408. 

and its derivatives, in dis- 
tillation of wood spirit from pyro- 
ligneous acid (Ckdebquist and 
Holhberg), a., 1, 226. 

^CnHijOgNj, from hydrolysis of «- 
hydantylscatole (Majima and 
Kotake), a., i, 166. 

Ci||H].OsN 2 , from oth\ 1 cliloroformate, 
itnidoacctyl acef onitrile,and pyridine 
(Benary and Hosknfbld), A., i, 
38. 

CuH.Og, from kakigomaand potassium 
hydroxide (Komatsu and Matsu- 
NAMi), A., i, 1197. 

CjjHjsOySj, from neem oil (Watson, 
Chatterjee, and Mukerjeb), A., 
i, 1163. 

CmHjA, from benzyl mercaptan and 
sulphur monochloride (Chakba- 
VARTI), T., 967. 

Ci 4 Hi 2 N,P!, from thiobenzamide and 
sulphur monochloride (Chakra- 
varti), T., 968. 

Ci|HjoOi, from neem oil (Watson, 
CUAITERJEB, and Mukerjee), a., 
i, 1163. 

^isHioNsSs* *i*»d its derivatives, from 
6.thioI-2-thio-8-phenyI-2:3-dihydro- 
l:3;4-thiodiazole and sulphur mono- 
chloride (Chakravarti), T., 967. 

CjiH^OjN, from lactone ester 
CigHjiOi (Leuchs and Naoel), A., 
i, 89. 

isonitrosomalondi- 
niethylaiiilide and water (Usher- 
wood and Whiteley), T., 1081. 

CJ7H14O4N4, fiom hydiolysis of goose 
feathers (Abderhalden), A., i, 

loxo. 

C„H,.0 iNClg, from OW-dibenzoyl- 
aminopropylene glycol and phos- 

^ 1 cnloride (Beromann and 
d), a., i, 841. 


flhbstttnee C^HagO, from cotton and 
sodium hydroxide (Cliyfoed and 
Farohek), a., i, 687, 

0itHi4O4K,from o-amioobenzaldehyde 
and aoetonylphthalimide (Baboei> 
LiNi and BxRLiNOOZZih A., i, 488. 

CjgHj-OjNj, from 6-aminopiperon- 
aldehyde and acetonylphthafimide 
(Berlingozzi and Wapolitano), 
A., i, 847. 

C14H14N4OI, from thiocarbanilide and 
bnlj»hur monochloiide (Chakra- 
varti), T., 968. 

CjgHigOgNi, and its salts and deriv- 
atives, from ethyl azodicarboxy-3- 
py 1 idylamidate, jB-naphthylamine, 
and pyridine (Diels and Behnen), 
A., i, 391. 

Cj«Hi 4N4, from 2:6-diphenyl-4- 
hydroxymethylpyridine-3;6-dicarb- 
oxylonitrile (Senary and LOwen- 
thal), a., i, 54. 

O20H.4S4, from i8-naphthyl mercaptan 
ana sulphur monocliloride (Chakra- 
varti), T., 968. 

Cj,aH|| 0|N|, and its deiivatives, from 
hydrogenation of phenetidine (v. 
Braun and Hahn), A., i, 108. 

CaiHi,07H3, from indigotin and ethyl 
malonate (Posner and Pyl), A., i, 
258. 

CitHjiOgS, from phenyl styi^l ketone 
and ^nzeneBumhinic acid (Yor- 
lander and Friedbero), A., i, 
684. 

CiiIIiiNMgBr, from magnesium a- 
naphthyl bromMe and 3’n8phtho- 
nitrile (Beckmann, Liesche, and 
CoRRENs), A., i, 280. 

CggHigNig, from diazotised benzidine 
and 2:6-dian)inopyridine (Tschit- 
SCHIBABIN and Zeide), A., i, 600. 

C2aH|204, and its derivativos, from 
l-acetyl-i8*naphthol and sodium 
hydroxide (Fries and Ehlebs), A. , 
i, 825. 

C,aHi4S|, from iS-nsphthylcarhinol and 
sulphur (SzpERL), A., i, 1192. 

C22H20O48, from phenyl p-methoxy- 
styryl ketone and benzenesnlphinic 
acid (Yorlander and Fbiedbbro), 
A. , i, 684. 

CgsHiiOgN,, from o-aminobenzalde- 
hyde and phenacylphthalimide 
(Barqbllini and Beblikoozzi), 
A , i, 488. 

OitHMOaS, from distyryl ketone and 
beiiienesulphinic acid (YoBLiiNDSR 
and Fripdberg), A., i, 684. 

derivatives, from 
Alchemilla alpina (Yoon), A., i 
990. 
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BabttaBM C, 4 H}« 0 ,KS, from 2-ch1oro* 
8*aiillmo>]:4-ii>iphtbaquiuone and 
^droxythionaphthen (Fries and 
EHtiEB8);A^ i, 830. 

^i5®44^Tf from oxidation of the per- 
oxide product of spinacene (Chap- 
man), T., 774. 

CttHggOjN,, from ethyl 4-hydroxy-2- 
methyipyrrole-S-carboxylate and 
ethyl 4-aldehydo-l •j9-tolyl-2;5-di- 

methylpyrrole-8-carboxylate (Fis- 
CHXB and Lot), A., i, 719. 
Gg,H„OjS, fi'om l:3-dibenzylidene- 
c^/opentan-2-one and benzeiie«ulph- 
iuic acid (Vorlandbr and Fried- 
BRBO), A., i, 684. 

from 2:8-diohloro-l:4- 
naphthaquinone and hydroxythio- 
naphthen (FiiiES and Ehlrrs), A., 
i. 880. 

CayHijOj, from spinaceneand hydrogen 
peroxide (Chapman), T., 773. 
C|tH,|0*, from o-ketotetrahydro- 
napnthalene and terephthalaldehyde 
(Hbrzoo and Kubidl), A., i, 61. 
CjjHigOiN, from 2-chloro*8 anilino- 
li4*naphthaqmnooe and 4:5-benzo- 
coumaran>2-one (Fries and Ehleks), 
A., i, 830. 

CggHggOgl^g, from CuHnOgNj and 
phenylcarbimide (Leuchs, QRirss, 
and Heerino), A., i, 131. 
CjoHjyOgN, from vanillin and /5-naph- 
thyiamine (Rlabon), A., i, 187. 
ClpHggO from <f-longiM:2-dione- 
iiionoxime and benzenesiilphonyl 
chloride (Simonj^en), T., 2666. 
CggHjgOg, from 2:3-dichloro-l;4-naph- 
tha(|uinone and benzoooumaranono 
(Frier and Ehlers), A., i, 880. 

from rye lignin (Beck- 
mann, Liesohb, Lehmann, and 
Lindner), A., i, 1000. 

Cj«H 7 g 070 l, from condensation of de- 
nydrodeoxychoUc acid (Shimizu), 
A., j, 40. 

C 7 |H|gOjgl, from maple wood lignin 
(Beckmann, Liesche, Lehmann, 
and Lindner), A,,i, 1000. 
CiogEggO^gT, from pinewood lignin 
(Beckmann, Liekche, Lehmann, 
and Lindner), A.,i, 1000. 

Bnbttitntion, influence of, on equilibria 
in binary Rystems (Kuemann,hutteb, 
SiTTK, Strzelba, and Dobotzky), 
A., I, 45 ; (Kremann, Mauermann, 
MOller, and ROsler), A., i, 832 ; 
(Kremann, Mauermann, and Os- 
wald), a., i, 386; (Kremann and 
Mauermann), A., i, 878 ; (Kremann, 
HdNiosBEim, and Mauermann), A., 
i, 908. 


8al»titntio]i, effect of, on chemkal 
properties (Thomson), A., ii, 682. 

Bneeinamie aeid, ethyl ester (Ruboov), 
A., i, 809. 

Snocinio aeid in plants (Franebn and 
Helwert), a., i, 77 ; (Franzen and 
OsTERTAO), A., i, 686. 

Snooinite, gedanite and (Tsohiroh, 
Aweno, db Jono, and HmtMAMN), 
A., i, 851. 

Snecinoabietinol (Tkohibch, Aweno, 
DE JoNO, and Hermann), A., i, 
351. 

Snoelnoabietinolie aeid (Tschiroh, 
Awkno, db Jono, and Hermann), 
A., i. 851. 

Snooinoreteii (Tschirch, Aweno, db 
Jono, .and Hermann), A., i, 852. 

Snoeinoresinel (Tschiroh, Aweno, de 
Jono, and Hermann), A., i, 352. 

Snoeinosilvinioaoid (Tschiroh, Aweno, 
DE Jono, and Hermann), A., i, 
862. 

Snccinoxyabietie aoidi (Tschirch, 
Aweno. de Jono, and Hermann), 
A.,i, 351. 

Snceinjl jp(;roxide, decomposition of 
(Fighter and Fritsoh), A., i, 488. 

Sncolnyleosin, and its salU and deriv- 
atives (Bioos and Pops), T., 2939. 

Snooinylfluortseein, and its derivatives, 
and dibromo-, dinitro-, and fs^anitro- 
(Bioos and Pope), T., 2934. 

Sneeinyl-lenoanramine (Boobrt and 
Ruderman), a., i, 82. 

Snoeinyldinitrolencanramine (Booert 
and Ruderman), A., i, 32. 

Snerase in ovarian cysts (LuckNE and 
Bierry), a., i, 979. 

Suorose (ioccharose; cane^sugaT\ con- 
stitution of (Haworth and Lin- 
NELL), T.. 294; (Haworth and 
Mitchell), T., 801. 
structure of (Bergmann), T., 1277 ; 
A., i, 654. 

optical rotation of solutions of, with 
salts (Doboschevski), A., ii, 886. 
heat of combustion of ( Vbrkadb and 
Coops), A., ii, 294; (Sohlapfbr 
and Fioroni), A., ii, 882. 
specific heat of mixtures of sodium 
chloride and (Blaszkowska), A., 
ii, 544. 

vaj^ur pressure of concentrated solu- 
tions of (Perman and Saunders), 
A., ii, 787. 

surface tension and density of solutions 
of (Butler), T., 2060. 
eqnilibrinm of citric acid, water, and 
(Kremann and Eitel), A., ii, 622. 
equilibrinm of sodium chloride and 
(ScHOOhL), A., i, 899, 



IKDKX OF 


i tt t ro ii ifiaccharose; erne sugar), dacom- 
ponition of haiido ttui«tanoea from 
(F 18 OUBR, SoHHADBR, and Tkbibm), 
A., i, 188. 

iureraion of (Moran and Tatloh), 
A.yii, 148 ; (SoATCH ARD\ A., ii, 62H. 
inversion of, by sarcharase (v. Euler 
and Mtrbaok), A., ii, 678. 
influence of, on electrolysis (Izoart- 
scHEV and Stepanov), A., ii, 872. 
affect of, on the activities of ions 
(Corran), a., ii, 607. 
nutritive value of (v. Wendt), A., i, 
1256. 

barium monosulphate dialcoholate 
(Soda), A., i, 441. 
detection and identification of 
(Oastellaki and Taylor), A., ii, 
265. 

estimation of, by means of iodine 
(Oajori), a., li, 94. 
estimation of, in mixtures of invert- 
sugar and lactose (Jesssn-Haksen), 
A., ii, 882. 

Sugar, invert-. See Invert-sugar. 

Sugars, nomenclature of (Wuhl and 
Freudenbero), a., i. 182. 
optical rotation of (Maltby), T., 
1404. 

in hydrochloric acid (Zechmeikter), 
A., i, 188. 

mutarotation of (Hirhch and Kos- 
suth), A., i, 440. 
chemistry of (Kiliani), A., i, 1059. 
methylation of (Bridrl), A., i, 998. 
characterisation of acids derived from 
(Simon and Quillaumin), A., i, 
240. 

constitution of the monocarboxylic 
acids derived from (Pryde), T., 
1808. 

acetone compounds (tsopropylidene 
ether) of (Freudenbero and 
Doser), a., i, 652. 

reaction between amino-acids and 
(Kostytschrv and Brilliant), 
A., i, 659. 

fermentation of mixtures of (WlLL- 
STATTEK and Sobotka), a., i, 75. 
equivalence of acetaldehyde and 
glycerol in (Gehlb ; Neubero, 
Hirsoh, and Bbinfurth), A., i, 
171. 

by dried yeast, in presence of phos- 
phates and sulphites (Hemmi), 
A., i, 736. 

unsaturated reduction products of 
(Beromank, Schottb, and Lesch- 
INSKY), A., i, 658; (Bekomann 
and Mieeslsy), A., i, 1053. 
in blood (Hewitt), A., i, 978 ; 
(Rosbnbebo), a., i, 1154« 
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Sugars in blood, concentration of 
(Foster), A., i, 508. 
distribution of (John), A., i« 978. 
eff* ct of eigotamine on (Lesser and 
ZiPF), A., i, 1150. 
effect of insulin on (Winter and 
Smith), A., i, 727. 
effect of plant extracts on (Collip), 
A., i. 728. 

effect of yeast on (Winter and 
Smith), A., i, 518. 

content of, in eeiebrospinal fluid 
(Mifuji), a., i, 73. 
excretion of^ in dogs (Benedict and 
Ostebbebq), a., i, 780. 
flunroacetyl derivatives (Brauns), A., 

i, 441. 

acylated, hydrolysis ^of (ZEMPLitN and 
Kunz), a., i, 897. 

aldose, Rosanoffs diagram of (Will* 
AMAN and MoRitow), A., i, 664. 
rare, preparation of (Harding), A., i, 
898, 1062, 1064, 1181. 
reducing, retardation of reduction 
with, by trichloroacetic acid 
(Margosches and Steindler), 
A., i, 998. 

fstiraation of (Lasausse), A., ii, 
41 ; (Fleury and Boutot), A,, 
ii, 845. 

estimation of, electrometrically 
(Daggett, Campbell, and 
Whitman), A., ii, 845. 
estimation of, by the picraroic acid 
method, in piesence of phenol 
(Sweany), a., ii, 793 . 
stereoisomeric, affinity of enzymes for 
(Willstatter and Kuhn), A., i, 
721, 

tables of analysis of (Elsdon), A., ii, 
882. 

detection of, in uiine (Levins), A., 

ii, 44. 

estimation of, in blood (Hagsdorn 
and Jensen), A., ii, 265, 440 ; 
(Rosenthal), A., ii, 206 ; (Cal- 
vert), A., ii, 845 ; (DENiGi»), A., 
ii, 661. 

estimation of, in liquids poor in pro- 
tein (Mestrtzat and Qarrea.u), 
A., ii, 845. 

estimation of dextrose in mixtures of 
(Bruhns), a., ii, 440. 

7-8ugars (Irvine), T., 915. 

Bulphamide, and its salts and deriv- 
atives (Traube and Keubkb), A., ii, 
630. 

p-flnlphamidobcnioio Mid, estimation 
of, in saccharin’* (Beyer), A., ii, 
795. 

flulpharsphenamiBe (Vosgtlik and 
Johnson), A., i, 70, 
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pol7ini6iiide(CEBiB- 
tiakssn)* a., i, 1149. 

InlpliataBe (Nsubbbg and Kubono), 
A., i, 1148. 

Biili^tei. See under Sulphur. 

Sulphinie acida(y. Braun and Kaisbr), 
A., i, 816. 

2 Siilph^o>6^(or 8')-earboxydiphenyl 

sulphide, 4-nitro*, and its ammonium 
salt (Krishna), T., 2789. 

2-8ttlpliino4':6'«dimethyldiplien7l 
sulphide, 4-nitro-, s^ium salt 
(Krishna), T., 2788. 

2-8ulphinodiphenyl ether, 4^chloro*4- 
nitro* and 4«nitro- (Krishna), T., 
2788. 

sulphide, chloronitro-derivatives 
(Krishna), T., 2789. 

4-nitro- (Krishna), T., 167. 

2*8ulphino-4'-methyldip^nyl ether, 4- 
nitro- (Krishna), T , 2786. 
sulphide, 4-nitro- (Krishna), T., 
2787. 

2-8ulphinophenyl i8-naphthyl ether, 
4-nitro- (Krishna), T., 2786. 

Bnlphides and Sulphites. See under 
Sulphur. 

Sulphoaoetatopentammineeohaltio ni- 
trate (Duff), T., 666. 

Snlphoaoetio acid, dissociation constants 
of (Backer), A., i, 88, 637. 
as a condensing agent (Sgbnsider 
and Sack), A., i, 987. 

Sulphoaoetyldioyanodiamidine, ammon- 
ium salt (Andreahcu), A., i, 646. 

Sulphoaoetylf uanidine ( Andreasch ), 
A., i, 646. 

Sulphoaeetylmethyloarbamide, barium 
and pota{»8ium salts (Andreasch), A., 
i, 646. 

8alphoaoetylphenyloarbamide| potass- 
ium salt (Andreasch). A., i, 646. 

8'-SulphobenieBe-4-aio-8-nitro-a-naph- 
thylamine (Morgan and Jones), A., 
i, 1029. 

m-Sulpbobenioio acid, j9-amino-, and its 
ethyl ester (Scott and Cohen), T., 
8180. 

n-8ulpbobutyrio acids, and their salts 
(Backer and de Boer), A., i, 686. 

Sulpbo-ebrcmie oxidation, influence of 
stiurtuie on (Simon), A., i, 81. 

6-8ulpbo-2bydrozybensolo aold, 8- 
bmrao-, preparaii-n of, and its salts 
(Meldrum and Shah), T.. 1J*89. 

2^8ulpbo-o.mothozy benzeneasodi- 
metbyl-ar-napbtbylamhLe, as an indi- 
cator for use iuMtead of methyl orange 
(Moir), a., ii, 779 

SulphomoTuu thio-oxidcmif oxidation of 
sulphur by ( Wakbman and Starkey), 
A., i, 278. 


Sulpbonamides, alkyl and aryl (Otvt- 
terbuok and Cohen), T., 2607. 

8ulpbo-iB-Bapbtboio aeids, potaaaium 
salts (Bittlxr and Royue), T., 1662. 

l:4-8ulpbo]iaian-4-aoatie add, and its 
salts and ethvl ester (Cashmorb and 
MoOombib), T., 2888. 

Sulpbones, aromatic, preparation of 
(Fouque and Lacroix), A., i, 817. 

Sulpbonie acids, aliphatic, carbamide 
and guanidine doriratiyes of (An- 
drsasch), a., i, 546. 
aromatic, esters, preparation of (Izma- 
ILSKI and Razorenoy), A., i, 770. 

Sulpbonie acids, p-hydroxy-, action of 
bromine on (Meldrum and Shah), 
T., 1982. 

Bnlpbonyl bromides and chlorides, 
preparation of (Gherbuliez and 
Schnauder), a., i, 484. 

a-8ulpbopropionie acid, dissociation con- 
stants of (Hacker), A., i, 88, 537. 

Sulpbosalioylio acid, constitution of, 
and its methyl ether, and deri?atiyes 
(Meldrum and Shah), T., 1986. 

Sulpboisoyaleryloarbamide, ammonium 
salt (Andreasch), A., i, 646. 

Sulpboxidoeampbor, ir-chloro-, and its 
phenylhydrazone (Wedekind and 
StUsser), a., i, 808. 

I- and r- Sulpboxidoeampbor, chloro-, 
(Wedekind, Schenk, and StOssbr), 
A., i, 847. 

Snlpbo-m-xylyl-n-butyrie acid, sodium 
salt (Krollpfeiffsr and Schafer), 
A., i, 844. 

Sulphur in coke and carbon (Powell), 
A., ii, 161. 

in the skin of children (Laborde), 
A., i, 168. 

series spectrum of (Hoffield), A., ii, 
708. 

boiling point of (Msnzies), A., ii, 
216. 

solubility of, in hydrogen pemulpbides 
(Walton and Whitford), A., ii, 
816. 

amorphous, solubility of (Huzrre), 
A., ii, 764. 

rhombic, effect of high pressures and 
temptTatnres on (Kobe and MOogb), 
A., ii, 862. 

equilibrium in the system, selenium, 
tellurium, and (Losana), A., ii, 
686 . 

intera(‘tion of hydrogen and (Nor- 
KisH and Kideal), T., 696, 1689, 
.8202. 

reaction of oxygen with (Nobbish 
and Bideal), T., 8202. 
oxidation of, by bacteria in soils 
(Waksman), a., i, 1042. 
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BuJ^ur, temoTftl of, from mttala 
(Booitoh), a., ii, 151. 
action of, on qainoline (Szfbbl and 
Jezirroki), 1., i, 1227. 
and ita eompoonds, action of, on terp- 
enea (Budmikoy and Sohilov), A., 
i. 118. 

Snlpluir alloya, with antimony and 
nickel (Gurktlxr and Sohagk), A., 
ii, 424. 

Snlpbnr eomponnda in aoiU, changes in 
(Lantzsch), a., i« 80. 

Sulphur moaoohloride, action of, on 
ammonia, and on organic bases 
(Macbeth and Qbahah), A., ii, 
855. 

action of, on anthracene (Fried- 
lander and Simon), A., i, 100. 
action of, on meroaptans (Ohakba- 
VARTI), T., 964. 

action of mercuric oxide with (Oddo 
and Qiaohery), A., ii, 822. 
Sulphuryl chloride, preparation of 
(Bert), A., ii, 67 ; (Pope), A., 

' ii, 858. 

thermal decomposition of (Hin- 
SHELwooD and Prichard), T., 

• 2727. 

action of organomagneaium salts 
on (Oherbuuez and Schnaud- 
er), a., i, 484. 

action of, on organic compounds 
(Dcrrans), T., 1424. 

Thionyl chloride, action of, on sub- 
stituted benzenesulphonyl chlorides 
(Poi.LAK and Rudich), A., i, 27. 
Sulphides, phototropy of (Rodriouez 
Mourelo), a., ii, *109. 

Sulphur dioxide, preparation of, from 
alkaline earth sulphates and iron 
or iron sulphide (Martin and 
Fuchs), A., ii, 66. 
molecular structure of (Ranhine 
and Smith), A., ii, 66. 
liquid electrolysis in (Centner- 
szwER and Drucker), A., ii, 
870. 

rapour pressure of (Mund), A., ii, 
152. 

boiling point of (Bergstrom), A., 
ii, 56. 

solution of, in acetone, as a solvent 
(Schmitt), A., i, 14. 
liquid, solubility of cycZohexane in 
(Sbter and Dunbar), A., i, 
813. 

catalytic hydrogenation of (Tom- 
HIN80N), A., ii, 66. 
oxidising properties of (Wardlaw 
and Sylvester), T., 969, 8417. 
action of, on carbon (Rahsow and 
Hofvmann), a., ii, 158. 


Sulphur dioxide, kinetics of th» motiim 
between ferrons phosphate and 
(Carter and Butler), T., 2870, 
2880. 

action of, on metallic sulphides 
(WOHLER, Martin, and 
Schmidt), A., ii, 852. 
complex compounds with (Ephraim 
and Abllio), A*, i, 292. 
effect of, on mpiration of plants 
(Stoklasa, Bebor, ZdobnickY, 
and Kerciji), A., i, 521, 
estimation of (Marcille), A., ii, 
35. 

frmxide (Smits), A., ii, 556. 
physical properties of (Bbbthoud), 
A., ii, 815. 

Sulphurous add, and its salts (Foer- 
8TSR, Lange, Drobsbacu, and 
SeidblL a., ii, 853. 
reaction oetween aldehydes and 
(Estalella), a., ii, 98. 
alkali hydrogen, effect of selenium 
on solutions of (Sandonnini), 
A., ii, 759. 

detection of, with silver nitrate 
(Hackl), a., ii, 505. 

Sulphuric aeid, preparation of, from 
sulphur dioxide and chlorine 
(Neumann and Wilozewski), 
A., ii, 630. 

preparation of, from sodium sulph- 
ate (Watson), A., ii, 457. 
manufacture of, by the chamber 
process (Brineb and Rossionol), 
A., ii. 656. 

vapour pressure of solutions of 
(Thomas and Ramsay), T., 
8256. 

solutions of colourless substances in 
(Moir), a., ii, 809. 
equilibrium in the 8\ stem, ammoni- 
um and lithium sulphates, water, 
and (van Dorp), A., ii, 621. 
analysis of, containing nitric and 
nitrous acids (Graire), A., ii, 
785. 

estimation of, microchemically, in 
organic compounds (Zimmerlund 
and Bvanberg), A., ii, 177. 
estimation of, in picric acid (Pat- 
terson and Moudoill), A., ii, 
505. 

Sulphates, acid (Dunnioliff), T., 
731. 

detection of, in presence of ferric 
salts (Hahn), A., ii, 652. 
estimation of, by Hahn's method 
(Kolthoff and van Oittbbt), 
A., ii, 874. 

estimation of, v<dametrioally (Bek- 
esch), A.» ii, 480. 
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Sal^itr:— 

Ftnulphnrio acid, estimation of 
(WoLFFSNHTSiN and Makow), a., 
ii, 662. 

Thiosulphates, thermodynamics of 
(Biohowskt), a., ii,832. 
instability of solutions of (Abel), 
A., ii, 483 ; (Feiol), A., ii, 854. 
action of cupric salts with (Bassett 
and Durbant), T., 1279. 
detection of (Hackl), A., ii, 249, 
260. 

estimation of, oolorimetrically, in 
presence of sulphites (Hackl), 
A., ii, 333. 

Trithionates, estimation of, in pre* 
senoe of tetrathionates (Rirsen- 
FELD, JosEPHT, and GrIInthal), 
A., ii, 333. 

Fentathionio aeid, formation and 
sUbility of (Bassett and Dur- 
rant), T., 1288. 

Polythiouio aeids (Foebster and 
Hobnio), a., ii, 23. 

Sulphur orgauio eompounds, structure 
and absorption s()«ctra of (Gibson, 
Graham, and Reid), T., 874. 

Sulphides, action of cyanogen bromide 
on (y. Braun and Enoblbektz), 
A., i, 893. 

aromatic, preparation of (Giua and 
Ruoqrri), a., i, 790. 
o-hydroxy*, isomerism of (Lesser 
and Gad), A., i, 661. 

Sulphur estimation : — 

estimation of, by sinter-oxhlation 
(Priol and Schorr;, A., ii, 784. 

and its cum pounds, estimatiun of 
(Taylor), A., li, 651. 

to^al, eatimation of, in biological 
material (Stockholm and Koch), 
A., ii, 695. 

estimation of, in iron (Nikolai), A., 
ii. 35 ; (Ashi a). A., ii, 575 

eHtimation uf, in cast iron (Kita- 
jima), a., 11, 873. 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Zimmerlund and Svanbero), A., 
ii, 177 : (Hoffmann and Gortner), 
A., ii, 333. 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
in presence of halogens (Leonard), 
A., ii, 177. 

free, estimation of, in petroleum 
(Oemandy and Craven), A., ii, 
504, 

estimation of, electrometrically, in 
soluble sulphides (Willard and 
Fenwick), A., li. 382. 

Sulphuric and Sulphurous aeidf. See 

under Sulphur. 

Sulphuryl chloride. See under Sulphur. 


Sunflower oil, constituents of (Jamieson 
and Baughman), A., i, 281. 
ceryl oerotate from (Bareuthbr), A., i, 
647. 

Sunlight, tropical, temperature co- 
efficients of reactions in (Dhar), T., 
1866. 

Snpersatnration (Boussu), A., ii, 548. 
analysis by means of the degree of 
(Rodbr), a., ii, 83. 

Suprarenal glands, ralation of lipoids to 
the physiology of (Baumann and 
Holly), A., i, 629. 

Surface tenskm, determination of, by 
the drop-weight method (Iredale), 
A., ii, 879. 

influence of, on melting point (Rie), 
A., ii, 459. 

of solids (Antonoff), A., ii, 12. 

Snspensoids, velocity of coagulation of 
(Lepeschkin), A., ii, 281. 

Sweat, citric acid in (Leake), A., i, 
1163. 

Swelling, nature of (Knobvenaoel, 
Hookefk, and Mbrtenh), A., i, 17 ; 
(KNORVENAGELand Volz), A., i, 306 ; 
(Knoevrnagkl), A., i, 757. 

Symbols and formulse (Walker), T., 
939. 

Syphilis (Fordyce, Rosen, and M.teiis), 
A., i, 1263. 

Systems, thermodynamics of (de Don- 
DEH), A., ii, 124. 
binary. See Binary systems, 
di8per^e, clasfeilication of (v. W'ei- 
marn), a., ii, 136. 
distribution of size of particles in 
(SvEDBBKO and Rinde), A., ii, 
394. 

heterogeneous, kinetics of (Yama- 
zaki), a., ii, 63. 

symmetiical tiiad, mobility of (Ingold 
and PiGOOTT), T., 1469. 


T. 

Taka iaoeharafe. comparison of yeast- 
sacchaitise and (Kuhn), A., i, 1033. 

Tamarind, acids of (Franzen and 
Kaiser), A., i, 1045. 

Taviarindus indwK See Tamarind. 

Tannio aoid, piecipitaiion of, by gelatin 
(Thomab and Friedkn), A., li, 664. 

Tannin viscosity of solutions of (Du man- 
ski and Tarasmv), A., ii, 378. 
effect of amino-acids on the »^qailibrium 
of hide powder with (Moeller), A., 
i, 1154. 

extiacts, measurernent of the colour of 
browu solutions of (ProoterX A,, ii, 
270. 
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Taimin, sogar free (Nixiuenstsin), A., 
i, 1109. 

detection of (Thomas and Fbieden), 
A., ii, 604. 

Tannins (FfiBUDEHSEBO and Voll- 
BREOHT), A., i, 124; (Fkeuden- 
Bxao and Purbmank), A., i, 697 ; 
(Kabrer, WiniiXRy and Staub), 
A., i, 1218; (Freudenbero and 
Cohn), A., i, 1219. 

Chinese (Herzio), A., i, 235 ; (Freud- 
Enberg and Szilasi), A., i, 236. 
(Kaeree, Salomon, and Peyeb), 
A., i, 352. 

Turkish (Karuer, Widmer, and 
Staub), a., i, 1218. 

Tanning, Tegctable, theory of (de Jong), 
A., i, 821. 

Tansy, estimation of santonin in (van 
DEN Berg), A.» ii, 800. 

Tantalnxn, L-series spectrum of (Auger 
and Dauvillier), A., ii, 356. 
fluorides (Uahn and Putter), A., ii, 
773. 

Tantalio acid, non-volatility of (Hahn 
and POTTER) A., ii, 778. 

Tantalum, •estimation and separation of 
(Ueadden), a., ii, 93. 

Tar, primary (ScHiJiz), A., i, 195, 452; 
(WARRINGTON and Moehble), A., 
i, 451. 

low temperature (SoHurz, Busch- 
MAKN, and WissEBACH), A., i, 525, 
1088 ; (Fromm and Eckard), A., i, 
526 ; (Brochb), A., i, 907. 
low-temperature and coke oven, re- 
lation of, to petroleum (Fischer), 
A., i, 889. 

See also Coal tar. 

Tartar, crude, analysis of (Chem. Fabk. 
VORM. Goldenburq, Geromom' & 
Cib), a., ii, 886. 

Tartario acid, crystalline structure and 
proi)ertie8 of (Astbury), A., i, 178. 
photolysis of (VoLMAR), A., ii, 279. 
neutralisation of, in presence of 
metallic chlorides (Simon), A., i, 12. 
preparation of derivatives of oxalacetic 
acid from (Chaitaway and 
Parkes), T., 663. 

in green plants (Franzen and IIel- 
wert), a., i, 620. 
salts, mixtures of phosphates and, as 
bufler solutions (Simon and ZiVY), 
A.,ii,175. 

double salts, action of light on 
(Volmah), a., li, 453. 
potaSdium antimonyl and uranyl salts, 
rotation of (Darmois), A., i, 751. 
pottesium and sodium salts, detection 
of, microscopically (Justin-Muel- 
LEE), A., ii, 656. 


Tartaric add, sodium potassiniii salt, 
tetrahydrate, physical properties of 
(Valabbk), a., 1, 649. 
esters, action of molybdic acid on 
rotatory power of (Darmois), A., i, 
535. 

estimation of (Klino), A., ii, 97. 

Tartaric adds, methyl esters, rate of 
hydrolysis of (Srbabal and Her- 
mann), A., i, 585. 

1-Tartrato- di-(meroarimethyl-l:8-di- 
hydrobsnsftiran (Mills and Adams), 
A., i, 971. 

Taste of salts (Eionka and Stratz), 
A., i, 416. 

Taurine, preparation and properties of 
(Rkycbler), a., i, 758. 

Tautomerism and additive reactions 
(USHERWOOD), T., 1717. 
keto-enolic (Kaufmann), A., i, 90. 
ring-chain (Singh and Thorps), T., 
113; (Bains and Thorpe), T., 
1206 ; (Lanfeab and Thorpe), T., 
1688, 2865 ; (Pandya and Thorpe), 
T., 2862. 

three-carbon (Birch, Kon, Norris, 
and Thorpe), T„ 1361 ; (Birou 
and Kon), T., 2440. 

Taxine (Wintbrstein and Gutbb), 

A., i, 942. 

and its bromides (KoNDoaud Amano), 

A., i, 861. 

Taxtis bacccUa (yew), taxine from (Kondo 
and Amano), A., i, 361. 

Tea, dried, quercitrin in (Deuhs), A., i, 
1046. 

Teeth, decalcification of (Howe), A., i, 
269. 

Teleosts, digestion in (Bodansry and 
Hose), A., i, 625. 

Tellurinm, atomic weight of (Bbuv- 
LANTB end Mil hielben), A., ii, 153. 
allotropy of (Damiens), A., ii, 154. 
potential of, with respect to its 
bivalent ion (Kasarnowskt), A., ii, 
824. 

position of, in the voltaic series 
(Kasarnowskt), A., ii, 828. 
colloidal (Gutbibr, Huber, and 
IjlORBRT), A., ii, 393. 
equilibrium in the system, selenium, 
sulphur, and (Losana), A., ii, 68.^. 

Tellurinm compounds, pharmacology of 
(Lehmann), A., i, 419. 

Tellurinm halides (Damiens), A., it, 
810. 

Tellurium organio compounds 

with jS-diketoues, bactericidal action 
of (Morgan, Cooper, and Burtt), 
A.,i, 617. 

acetyipropionylmethane, and its salis 
(Morgan aud RbbyEs), T„ 450. 
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Telluriim organic oompoundi 

ohlorido (^boan and Reevks)* t!, 

481. 

lellnrinm* estimation of, volumetricalty 
(Lenheb and Wakefield), A., ii, 
676. 

Temperature ooeffioiente of reactions in 
tropical sunlight (Dear), T., 1856. 

Terhiumi arc spectrum of (Eder), A., 
ii, 47. 

Terephthalaldahyde, derivatives of 
(Adams, Bullock, and Wilson), 
A., i, 879. 

chloro'derivatives (Cassrlla k Co.), 
A. , 1, 800* ^ 

Terephthalyldisalieylio aold, and its 
esters (Eaufmank), A., i, 796. 

Ternary systems, equilibrium in (Ura- 
zov), A.* ii, 647. 

Terpene, from Spanish oil of 

thyme (Sohimmel k Co.), A., i, 
49. 

Terpenes, action of fuller’s earth on 
(Venable), A., i, 474. 
action of sulphur and sulphur 
compounds on (Budnikov and 
SOHILOV), A., i, 118. 

Terpene eomponnds (Ruzioka and 
Stoll), A., 1, 119, 1216; (Ruzicka), 
A., i, 691 ; (Ruzicka and Schinz), 
A., i, 818, 1202; (Ruzicka and 
Balas), a., i, 818 ; (Ruzicka, 
Balas, and Schinz), A., i, 819 ; 
(Ruzicka, Pontalti, and Balas), A., 
i, 1217.' 

Terpene series, preparation of poly- 
cyclic hydrocarbons of (Scuerino), 
A., i, 47. 

dZa-Terpineol, resolution of (Win- 
DAUS, Klanuardt, and Weinhold), 
A., i, 586. 

d- and Z-Terpineohdigitonins (Win- 
DAUS and Weinhold), A., i, 690. 

Terrapin See Paeudomys iroosii. 

Tetany (Ross), A., i, 982 ; (Gamble, 
Ross, and Tisdall; Gamble and 
Ross), A., i, 1038. 

causes of (Denis, v. Metsenbuo, 
and Goddard), A., i, 1268. 
experimental (Cbuickshank), A., i, 
615. 

respiratory, chemistry of (Gyoroy 
and VoLLMEE), A., i, 1160. 

Tethelin (Robertson), A., i, 508. 

a-Tetra-aoetyl •d-glnoosidoglyoerol, and 
its derivatives (Karreh and Huk- 
WITZ), A., i, 93. 

Tetra-acetyhd-gluoosido-a-trimethyl- 
unmoninm hydroxide and salts (Kar- 
ree and ter Kuile), A., i, 93. 

Tetra-allyltetrasen (Diels), A., i, 1079. 


Tetra-anilinc4^-hydroEy-t^ 
phenylphenanthriminaiele (A. C. 
and G. 0. Sircar), T., 1565. 

Tetratsoamyldip 3 rridylTiolet iodide (£m- 
MERT, Varenkamp, sud DOllein), 
A., i, 884. 

Tetra-anhydrotetrakiidi<;7-tolylsili- 
eanedlol (Pink and Kipping), T., 
2837. 

Tetraaqnodiamminemagnesinm sul- 
phate. See under Magnesium. 

Tetra-aiido-i^-henioquinone (Fries, 
OoHWAT, and Pence), A., i, 844. 

Tetrabenzyl-a-anthrapinaoolin (Bar- 
nett and Matthews), T., 892. 

Tetrabeniyldipyridylviolet bromide and 
chloride (Emmsrt and Varenkamp), 
A., i, 884. 

Tetrabenzyldi•8.*6:9^*6'-tetradimethyl- 
dipyridylviolet iodide (Emmert, 
Varenkamp, and Ludwig), A., i, 
884. 

Tetradeeanapbthenio add, and its 

methyl e^ter (Tanaka and Nagai), 
A., i, 464. 

Tetradeeenoie add, from sperm and 
dolphin oils (Tsujimoto), A., i, 297. 

2:6:3':6’-TetradimetbyldipyTidyl di- 
benz}liodide (Emmbbt, Varen- 
kamp, and Ludwig), A., i, 884. 

Tetradiisopropylidenegalaotoiyl- 
tetraien (Fkeudenberu and Hixon), 
A., i, 1179. 

TetraethyWiamlnopentanol, and its 
picrate (Delaby), A., i, 1055. 

Tetraethylammoninm (Schlubach and 
V. Zwehl), a., i, 1068. 
mercuribroinide (Hann), A., i, 901. 
perhnlides (Chattaway and Hoyle), 
T., 668. 

2:2: '4: 5-Tetraethyltetrahydronaphth- 
aR-hydrindene (Fleischer and 
Retze), A., i, 221. 

Tetragalloylgluoose, 1-bromo- (Karreu, 
Salomon, and Peyer), A., i, 362. 

Tetragualaoyldlioomethane (Puar- 
mackutische Industrie, G. m. b. H. 
and Hauschka), A., i, 80. 

6 :6:7:8-Tetrahydroautbraeene, 
1-hydroxy- (Krollpfeiffbr and 
Schafer), A., i, 844. 

Tetraliydro-l:8:6-benEtriaBole, and its 
hydrochloride (Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry in Basle), A., i, 166. 

Tetrabydrocarbasole, derivatives of 
(Perkin and Plant), T., 676 ; (Per- 
kin and Riley), T., 2399. 

Tetrabydrocarbasole, amino-derivative*, 
and their salts and derivatives 
(Edwards and Plant), T., 2393. 
8-amino* (Perkin and Riley), T., 
2406. 
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T«trftliydrom1miola-9-i^6tie add, and 
its ethyl ester (Pekkin and Piley), 
T., 2401. 

Tetraliydrooarbaiole-S-amlnoaeetio 
aeid (Pkkkin and Riley), T., 2407. 
Tetrahy^ooarbaiole-O-oarbozylie aeid, 
and its ethvl ester, and 5-uitro- 
(Pebkin and Punt), T., 691. 
Tetrahydrooarbaioleniae, 1 1-liydroxy- 
(Paekin and Punt),T., 689. 
Tetrahydroearbasole-T-ozamio acid 
(Edwards and Punt), T., 2398. 
Tetrahydroearyones, 8-broiiio-, and 3- 
hyclr(»xy-, isomerism of, and their 
derivatives (Cdsmano and Boccucci), 
A., i, 1214. 

Tetrahydro^'Chlorooodide (Speyer and 
Krauss), a., i, 1116. 

Tetrahydroa/^o -^l^-oodeine, and its di- 
acetate (Speyer and Krauss), A., i, 
1115. 

Tetrahydrodigitaligenin, and its acetate 
(WiNDAUs and Bandte), A., i, 
1108. 

T4trahydrolinalyl chromate (Wiekhaus 
and Treibk), A., i, 893. 
Tetrahy^onaphthalene derivatives, 
formation of, from y-phenyl fatty acids 
(Attwood, Stevenson, and Thorpe), 
T., 1755. 

Tetrahydronaphthalene, 3>bromo*2- 
hydroxy- (GonzIlez and Campoy), 
A., i, 209. 

oc-Tetrahydronaphthalene, 2-amino- and 
2-araino-l-hydroxy-, and their deriv- 
atives (v. Braun, Brauksdorf, and 
Kirschbaum), A,, i, 106. 
Tetrahydronaphthalene-ltSdioarhozylio 

acid, methyl and ethyl esters (Casakeh 
and Ranedo), A., i, 221. 

1 :2:3:4-Tetrahy^onaphthalene-2: 2- 
dicarbozylio acid, and its ethyl ester 
(v. Braun, Zobbl, and Kuhn), A., i, 
1201. 

2-Tetrahydronaphthalene-2^-indole- 
indigotin. See l-Keto-2:(2')-indoxy]- 
tetrahydronaphthalene. 
Tetrahydronaphthalene-iB-siilphinie 
aeid (v. Braun and Kaiser), A., i, 
316. 

Totrahydronaphthalene-)3 snlphonyl- 
piperidide (v. Braun and Kaiser), 
A.,i.816. 

l:2:8:4;Totraliydronaphthaisoqainoliiie, 
and its salts and derivatives (Mayer 
and ScHNECKo), A., i, 774. 
df-oc-Tstrahydro-jS-naphthol, resolution 
of (WiNDAUs, Klanhardt, and Wein- 
bold), a., i, 586. 

ac- and ar-Tetrahydro*a- and -iB-naphth- 
ols, and their phenylurethanea (Brq« 
CHET and go|i^up9»T), A., i, 105. 


a-Tetra^dronanhthol-a^earbozylio add, 

and its methyl ester (TstRALlK G. 
M. B. H.), A., i, 86. 
oc-Tetrahydro-^S-naphtliddigitoniB 
(WiNDAUs and Weinhold), A., i, 
590. 

iB-2-Tetraliydronaplithoylpropionie aeid 

|Krollpfkiffkr and Schafer), A., i, 

l-Tetrahydronaphthylacetie aeid (v. 

Braun, Gruber, and Kirschbauii), 
A., i, 108. 

Tetrahydro-6-naphthylaiiiine, and its 
derivatives, constitution and physio- 
logical action ot (Cloetta and W aser), 
A., i, 984. 

y-Tetrahydronaphthyl-n-bntyrie aeid 
(Krollpfeiffbr and Schafer), A., i, 
344. 

RarTetrabydronai^tbyl-w-diinethyl* 
aminoethylearbind, and its hydro- 
chloiide (Mannioh and Lammsring), 
A., i, 45. 

$• Te trahydrenaphthyl d dimethyl- 

aminoethyl ketone, and its hydro- 
cliloride (Mannich and Lammerino), 
A., i, 45. 

/3-2-TetrahydronaphthyltMolpropionie 

acid (Krollpfeiffeb and Schultze), 
A., i, 1114. 

d-Tetrahydropalmatine, and its hydro- 
chloride (Spath, MosETTio,andTR6T- 
handl), A.,i, 593. 

Tetrahydro*4pyrone, derivatives of 
(Bouschb and Thiele), A., i, 1110. 
Tetrabydro-y-pyrones (Borschb and 
Thiele), A., i, 1110, 1220. 
ld2:8:4'Tetrabydroqninoline, 6-chloro-, 
and its salts and uitroso-derivative 
(v. Braun, Petzold, and Seemann), 
A.,i, 136. 

Tetrabydroisoqninoline, synthesis of 
( Rondo and Ocuiai), A. , i, 837. 
6:6:7:8'Tetrahydroqninolines (v. Braun, 
Gmelin, and Schultheisk), A., i, 
835 ; (v. Braun, Petzold, and 

SCHULTHEISS), A., i, 836. 
i3-Tetrabydrots(^ninolinoetbyl phenyl 
ketone, end its hydrochloride (Man- 
nich and Lammerino), A., i, 44. 
Tetrabydrotetrophan. See 

656:6a:7:12:12a-Hexahydro-a-naphth- 
arridine-7-carboxylic acid. 
2:8:4:5-Tetrahydro-l:8:4<thiadiaaole, 
2:5-(fiiiniuo-, and its salts (Guba), 
A., i, 60S. 

Tetrabydrothlopbsn-8:3:4:4-tetraoarb- 
ozylio aeid, ethyl ester (Mann and 
Pope), T., 1175. 

Tetrahydrotmzenetriearbozylie aeid, 

^rihydroxy-, and its calcium salt (Dzie 
woirsKi and Podq6r8Ea), A., i, 777. 
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TutrftUii. See Tetrahydronaphtbalene. 

a<Tttm<me, dyes derived from (Hxrzog 
aud KaxiDL)! A., i, «1. 

l:2:6:7-Tetramethoxy-10-a]^t]irone (Bis- 
TRaTOKi and Kkausk), A., i, 1211. 

2':4^*2:6-TetrametllOzydipb•n7lm6thane• 
2-eaxbozylie aeid (Bistuztcki and 
Krauea), A.| 1211. 

4:6:8':4'-Tetramethozy-a7 diphenyl- 
pcepane, 2-hydroxy- (Fkkudenbeho 
and Cohn), A., i, 1212. 

2:4:8^4'-Tetrainethoxy-6*ethoxy-a7- 
diphenylpropane (Fbeudenbkko and 
Cohn), A., i, 1219. 

4^'4'''Tetrametiiykftaminoanthra- 
Ihohsone, preparation and derivatives 
of (Mason), T., 1546. 

pp'-Tetramethyldiiminoaiobeniane, 
hydrochlorides of (Vorlanoer and 
WOLFERTS), A , i, 717. 

aS-Tetramethyhfiamino-A^-bntene, 
action of cyanogen bromide on (v. 
Braun and Lbmke), A., i, 6. 

Tetramethyldiaminodiphenylmethane 
hydrofeiTocyanide (Gumming), T., 
2458. 

4:4'-Tetramethyhfiainino-2:2^-ozido- 
diphenyldiphenein (Dutt), T., 227. 

Tetramethylammoninm chloroiodides 
(Kab), A.,i, 901. 

fluoride, theniial decomposition of 
(Nute), A., i, 188. 
perhalides (Guattaway and Hoyle), 
T., 655. 

i< dide, conductivity of solutions of, in 
phenol (Kraus and Kubiz), A., 
li, 7. 

Tetramethylanthragalloldianthrone 
(Bbearb and Perkin), T., 2609. 

8:4;2":4"-Tetrainethylben8il. See 4:4-o- 
Xylil. 

Tetramethylisocateohin. and its deriv- 
atives (Nierenstein), a., i, 1096. 

Tetramethyoatechini (Fheudenberg 
and Purrmann), A., i, 697. 

AW'-Tetramethyl-AriV^di-7-hydroKy- 
propylA^-butenylenediammoniiun 
bromide and chloroplatiuate (v, Braun 
and Lemkr), A., i, 7. 

iVAT'-Tetramethyl-A^AT'-di-Y-hydroxy- 
propyltetram^ylenediammoniiiin 
bromide (v. Braun and Lemre), A., 
i, 7. 

1:4:8: U-Tetramethyl-6:7;12:14-di- 
naphthanthradiqainone (Philippi, 
Sbka, and Hausenbichl), A., i, 576. 

iSi8ii-TetPamethyl-€f-diphenyldeean*78- 
dione (Hill, Spear, and Lachowicz), 
A., i, 789. 

8di:8's5'-Tetramethyldiphenyletht&e, 

frf(ddoro*4:lWttiydrozy- (Oold- 
80HMIDT and Bernard), A., i, 1096. 


Tetramethylene dithio-oarbamate, -carb- 
amide, -earbimide, and -cyanate (v. 
Braun and Leukb), A., i, 6. 

Tetramethyleneatophan (v. Braun and 
Wolff), A., i, 144L 

l:2:8:4-Tetrainet^yl-4-ethyl-A^-cpc^- 
hezen-6-one (Ekelet and Howe), A., 
i, 998. 

Tetramethyl-y-fmotose, oxidation of, 
with nitric acid (Haworth and 
Linnell), T., 299. 

oxidation of, with permanganate 
(Haworth and Miiohell), T., 
805. 

reduction of (Haworth and Mit- 
chell), T., 809. 

Tetramethylgalaetonolaetone (Pryoe), 
T., 1808. 

Tetramethylglneose, nitrogenous deriv- 
ative of (PiiVDS), A., i, 808. 

TetramethylglyeeroL See i88-Dimethyl- 
pentane-SyS tnol. 

Tetramethylisatoid (Hantzsoh), A., i, 
1227. 

)9j8y*-Tetrametbylpentane-78 dlol (Loc- 
QUIN and Wocseng), A., i, 488. 

1 :2:2:6-Tetrametbylpiperidine, 
4-hydroxy-, benzilic and tropic esters 
of (Kipping), T., 8117. 

2:8:4:5-Tstramstbylpyrrole picrate 
(Fischer and Zerwrck), A., i, 865. 

1 :2:8:5-Tetrainethylpyrrole-4-oarbozvlio 
acid, ethyl and methyl esters (Kor- 
scHUN and Roll), A., i, 1119. 

3:5:S':5''-TetrametbylstUbene, 4: 4'-dt- 

hydroxy-, and its diacetate (Gold- 
schmidt and Bernard), A, i, 1096. 

Tetramine from Actinia equina (Acker- 
MANN, Holtz, and Kbinwein), A., i, 
1155. 

Tetraphenylallene, reduction of, and 
its derivatives (Vorlandbr and 
Weinstein), A., i, 670. 

l:l;S:8-Tetraphenylc^obiitans (Lebe- 
dev, Andrbevski, and Matiusch- 
kina), a., i, 771. 

aaSS-Tstraphenylbntan-iS-ono (Rack), 
A., i, 681. 

Tstraphenylbntinensdiol, action of 
potassium hydroxide on (Arbuzov 
and Temnikova), A., i, 789. 

aa77-Tstraphsnyl-A«-bntylsne, deriv- 
ativt'B of (Lebedev, Andbebvski, 
ami Matuiscbkina), A., i, 771. 

Tetraphenyldiarsine (Borostrom and 
Dewar), A., i, 264. 

aa(C'Tetraphsnyl-n-hsms (Von- 
lander, Rack and Leister), A., i, 
682. 

aaCC‘Tetraph6nylhozaBf->8-dioAe, and 
its derivativea (Vorlandbr, Rack, 
and Leistrr), A, i, 682. 
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MiCC*r«trftphtByUi«»ui>-ol (V OR- 

lXyidrr, Hack, and Lribtbr), A., i* 
682. 

aaCC*T 0 traplie]iylhexa]i- 7 *ol- 8 -oii 6 , and 
Its deiivativr-a (Vorlandek, Rack» 
and Leistrk), A., i, 681. 
Tetrapliaiiylthiol-p-btnioquiBona, tefra* 
o-nitro- (Frieh, Oohwat, and Penhe), 
A., i, 844. 

Tetraphoaphorio acid. See under Phos- 
phorus. 

Tetra-n-propylammoniiim perhalides 
(Chattaway and Hoyle), T., 661. 
Tetratolylbntinanediol, action ot potass- 
ium hydroxide on (Arbuzov and 
Tbmnikoxa), a., i, 789. 
Tetra(triaeitylflralloyl)l-aeetylgliieose 
(Karksr, Salomon, and Peyek), A , 
], 352. 

Tetra(triaeatyl^lloy])glaeott, l-bromo- 
(Kakrer, Saix>mun, and Peybh), 
A , i, 852. 

Tetra(triaeetylgalloyl)-a- and -jS-iiiethyl- 
glneosides (kakker, Salomon, and 
PhYER), A., i, 358. 

9:8:6 :6-Tetraiine, d-arnino-l-thiol-, and 
its derivatives (Fromm, Layer, and 
Krrz), a., i, 1239. 

Tetryl See Piienylniethyliiitroamine, 
2 4:6-^nnitro«. 

Textile fabrics, s[iectroi*hotometry of 
colouring matters in (Uhpenmki and 
WoROSKov), A., ii, 67A 
Thallium, 8|iectrum of (Mohlrr and 

Kuarr), a., ii, 806. 
absorption spectrum c»f (Grotuian), 
A., ii, 106 ; (Carroll), A., ii, 854 
electrical resistance of (Onnes and 
Tuyn), a., ii, 724. 

potentials of the vapour of (Mohler, 
Foote, and Ruarr), A., it, 605. 
heat of solution of, in its amalgams 
(Rich ARPS and Smyth), A., ii, 63«. 
Thalliam alloys with l»i-»muth, oon- 
duetivity of (Guertleb and 
Schulze), A , ii, 772. 
with cadmium (Pi Capua), A., ii, 
418. 

with lead, electrical conductivity of 
(Guertler and Schulze), A., ii, 

418. 

Thallium compounds (Berry), T., 1109. 
Thallium salts, ronstitution of aqueous 
aolutiona of (Druokbr), A., ii, 29. 
complex compounds of copper salts 
and (Cannbri), A , ii, 74. 

Thallium halides, speotrophotoelectrical 
sensitivity of (Coblentz and Eok- 
ford), a., ii, 279. 

nitrate, equilibria of, with mercuric 
bromide and chloride (Bergman, 
Henke, and Isaikin), A., ii, 764. 


Thallium nitrate, miscibility of moreoric 
iodide and (Bergman), A., ii, 566. 
doable sulphites (Cannsri), A., ii, 
492. 

ThalUo compounds, reduction of, with 
ferrous sulphate and with sodium 
arsenite (Berry), T., 1109. 
selenates and sulphates (Meyer), 
A , ii, 637. 

nmllous chloride, crystal structure of 
(Dayev and Wick), A , ii, 26. 
hydroxide (db Forcrand), A., ii, 
420. 

chloro vanadate (Cutiioa, Tarchi, 
and Alinaki), A., ii, 499. 
sulphate, electrolysis of (Gutbibr 
and Diktkrlb), A., li, 8d0. 
Thalliam organic compounds : — 
Thailinmdlethyl h\dioxi«ie, salts and 
deiivHtives of (Godpauo) T., 1166. 
Thalliumdiphenyl hydrtixide, salts 
and derivativto of ^Gopdard), T., 
1164. 

Thallous alkyloxides (de Forcbakp), 
A., i, 84. 

Thebaine, constitution of (Faltis and 
Hsczko), a., i, 358. 

Thebainol, and its derivatives (Gullanp 
and Robinson), T , 100.^. 

Thebainol, hydr xy-, and its salts and 

derivatives (Speyer, Sblio, and 

Heil). a,, i, 128. 

Thebainone, preparation of (Gullanp 
and Robinson), T., 1003. 

Thebainone, hydroxy-, ami iu salts and 
derivatives (Speyer, Sblio, and 

Heil), A , i, 128. 

Tbebaizone (Gullanp and Robinson), 
'r., 984. 

Thebenine, constitution of (Gullanp 
and Robinson), T., 992. 

Theobromine, estimation of, in cocoa 

(Uuarts), a., ii, 592 
Theophyllineaeetio aeid (Tbaubr), A., i, 
1136. 

Thermal iontNation of gaseous elements 
(Noyes and Wilson), A., li, 112. 
of gases (Broker), A., ii, 820. 
Thermodyna^os of systems (de Don- 
per), a., ii, 124. 

Thermometer for vapour pro^sare 
measur^^uients (Stock), A., ii, 736. 
Thermoregulator for electric furnaces 
(SoLARi), A., ii, 610. 

Thermoatatf method for control of (D. J. 
and J. J. Bbavsb), A,, ii, 290. 
erection of A., ii, 458. 

for low temperatuves (Simon and 
Lanqe), a., ii, 458. 
air electrioal (laoBX), A., ii, 12. 
refrigerator fbr (Hiukiiann), T., 
3416. 
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Th^ia neriifolia^ glucoside from 
(Weitz aud Houlay), A., i, 1023. 

Thiaathrom 8-ammo-, and S-nitro-t 
and their Rails and derivatiyes 
(Kbishna), T.,158. 
chloTOAmino- and chloronitro-deriy- 
atives (Rbishka), T., 2789. 

TManthrens, 8}nthesi8 of (Ekiruna), T., 
158, 2786. 

Tliia&threii-7(or 5)earboxylie acid, 

8-amino-, hydrochloride and 8-nitro-, 
and its tetroxide (Krikhna), T., 2789. 

Thioaldehydes. iaomerism ol (Fromm and 
SoHULTis), A., i, 680. 

ThioamideSi condensation of nitriles and 
(Ikhikawa), a., i, 926. 

Thioearbamide ethers (Dains and 
Thompson), A., i, 882. 

TbioearbamideS) aromHtio, complex 
silver compounds of (Hokfmann- 
La Roche & Co.), A., i, 101. 
substituted (Dains, Brewster, 
Blair, and Thompson), A., i, 62. 

S-Thioearbamido-lO-metbylaoridine, 6- 
amino-, silver compound of (Hoff- 
mann-1^ Roohr k Go ), A., i, 101. 

|)-ThioearbamidosaUeylie aeid, ii-h>dr- 
oxyphenylthiocarbamide, silver com- 
pound of (Hoffmann -La Roche k 
Co.), A.,i,101. 

Thioearbix^e reaction (Eon am a), A., 
i, 100. 

Thiooatbonie acid, and chloro-, esters of 
(Rivieb and Schalch), A., i, 798. 
Ferthiooarbonio acid (t. Halban, 
Mackert, and Ott), A., ii, 808. 
Tritbiooarbonio acid (v. Halban, 
Maorert, and Ott), A., ii, 808. 

Thiocyanates, action of ferric salts on 
(Clarens), a., i, 903 ; (Durand 
and Bailey), A., ii, 582. 
aromatic, formation of, by the diazo- 
reaotion(KoRCZYNSKT, Eniatowna, 
and Eaminsri), A., i, 159. 
detection of (Spacu), A., ii, 40. 
estimation of, gravimetrically (Spacu), 
A., ii, 585. 

estimation of, iodometrically (Schu- 
ler), A., ii, 591. 

Thiocyanic acid, action of, on uusatur- 
ated compounds (Challenger, 
Smith, and Paton), T., 1046. 
complex bismuth salts (Paciello 
and Foi), A., i, 1076. 
phototropic mercury derivative of 
(Venkatauamaiah and Rao), A., i, 
7C4. 

Thioeyanogen, action of, on unaatniated 
comp<»unds (Challenger, Smith, 
and Paton), T., 1046. 
additive reactions of (Eaufmann and 
Lxepe), a., i, 765. 


Tbiodiaible, interaction of platinic 
chloride with (RAy), T., 188. 

4:l:2-Thiodiaiole, 3:5 (fiamiuo-, prepare 
ation aud derivHtives of (Fromm, 
Later, and Nerz), A., i, 1289. 

Thiohydrins, preparation of (Fabb- 
WBKES VORM. MeISTEB, LuCIUB, k 
Brining), A., i, 87. 

9-Thiolantlunaeene, and its derivatives 
(Fribolander and Simon). A., i, 109. 

8-Thionaphthen-2'-hydroxynaphthalene- 
l^-iBdolignone-4^-anil. See 4-AniJo- 
2-hydrnxy • 1 -( oxy th lonaph thenyl- 
Mei)e)dihydronaphthalene. 

S-Thlon-4-inetbylthiaBoline-8-aeetie 
acid, and its salts and esters (Groth 
aud Holmberg), A., i, 246. 

Thionyl chloride. See under Sulphur. 

Thiophen, constitution of (Steinkopf, 
Augbstao-Jensen, and Donat), 
A., i, 124. 

mercury compounds of (Steinkopf, 
Bielenberg, and Auoebtad-Jen- 
ben), a., i, 125. 

Thiophen series (Steinkopf, Bielen* 
berg, and Augestad-Jsnsen), A., i, 
125. 

Thiosinamiiie, xanthyl derivative (Fosse 
and Hibullb), A., i, 860. 

Thioinlphates. See under Sulphur. 

l:4-Thioxa& sulphoxide (Cashmobe), 
T., 1741. 

Thorium, speotmm of (Ross), A., ii, 
808. 

7-ray8 of (de Broglie and Cabrera), 
A., ii, 109. 

adsorption of, by charcoal (Frbund- 
LicH and Wreschner), A., ii, 888. 
crystal structure of (Hull), A., ii, 
82. 

chemistry of (SriciN), A., ii, 427. 
chromates (Britton), T., 1429. 
molybdate (Zambonini), A., ii, 499, 
691. 

oxides, crystal strnctnre of (Gold- 
schmidt and Thomassen), A., ii, 
644. 

Thorium-i? and -(7, adsorption of, by 
ferric hydroxide (Cranston and Hut- 
ton), T., 1318. 

Thorium- JT, action of, on bacteria (Le- 
MAT and Jaloustre), A., i, 170. 
action of, on diastases and micro- 
organisms (Avbrsenq, Jaloustre, 
and Maubin), A., i, 262. 
action of, on liver catalase (Maubert, 
Jaloustre, and Lemat), A., i, 
723. 

Thrombin, origin and nature of (Nolf), 
A., i, 876. 

action of (Stuber and Sang), A«, i, 
410. 
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ThromlHildnMe, attion of (Stubsk and 
Sano), a., i, 411, 

Thi4« oil (PiGtTLEVSKi and Nikitika), 
A., i, 816. 

Thnjene, preparation of, from aabinol 
(Hsndsbbon and Bobebtson), T., 
1718. 

Thnlinm, Blintgen ray apectram of 
(Coster), A., li, 807. 

Thnndaritormi, origin of electricity in 
(Abmstroko), a., ii, 722 ; (Simp- 
son), A., ii, 822. 

effect of, on ozone in the atmosphere 
(Reynolds), A., ii, 685. 

Thyme oil, Spanish, terpene from 
(SOHtMMEL k Go.)) A., i, 49. 

Thymic acid, composition of (Feulgen), 
A., i. 964. 

Thymol, preparation of (Howard & 
Sons, ltd. , and Blaoden), A. , i, 781. 
manufacture of (Howard k Sons, 
Ltd., and Blaoden), A., i, 1006. 
synthesis of, from p-cymene (Phillips 
and Gibbs ; Phillips), A., i, 781. 
action of bromine on (Josr and 
Richter), A., i, 208. 

Thymol, p-amino-, preparation of (Gray- 
BBAL and Kremers), A., i, 1093. 
chloro-, sulphide (Lesser and Gad), 
A., i, 663. 

2:6*Thymoquinol, diacetyl derivative 
(Bahoellini), a., i, 784. 

O’Thymotamide (Mameli), A., i, 62. 

Thymus-nnoleio acid, action of alkalis 
on (Steudel and Nakaoawa), A., i, 
720. 

Thyroid, regulation of calcium metabol- 
ism by the (Parhon), A., i. 973. 
isolation of a hormone from (Romsis), 
A., i, 267. 

estimation of iodine in (Fabre and 
PEnau), a., ii, 675. 

Thyroxin, physiologi(*al action of 
(Hildebrandt), a., i, 506 ; (Romeis), 
A., i, 1261. 

Tiliacora acuminata, constituents of 
the bark of (van Itallie and SrsEN- 
HAUiR), A., i, 281. 

Tiliaoorine (van Itallie and Stebn- 
havbr), a., i, 281. 

Timothy grass bacilli. See Bacilli. 

Tin, atomic heat of (Rodbbush), A., ii, 
582. 

and its alloys, dilatation and thermal 
curves of (Losana), A., ii, 689. 
density of (Hoffmann and Stahl), 
A., li, 78. 

white, crystal structure of (Mark and 
I^Unyi), a., ii, 768. 

Tin alloys, with aluminium and zino 
(Cbepae), a., ii, 823, 641 ; (Losana 
and Oarozzi), A., ii, 766. 


Tift alloys with arsenic (ManshbI), T., 
214. 

with bismuth (Bornbhakn and 
Siebe), a., ii, 169. 

witli bismuth and lead, crystallo- 
graphy of (Bux), a., ii, 419, 
with oismuth and zinc (Mdzaffar), 
T., 2341. 

with cadmium and mercury, potential 
of (Rkemann, Prammbb, and 
Kelly), A, ii, 825. 
with oopMr, melting point of ( Baubb 
and VoLLEN brook), A., ii, 640. 
colour and texture of (Cbikasuiqk), 
A., ii, 80. 

with lead, potentials of (Mozaffar), 
A., ii, 285. 

Tin bases {tin ammines) (Biltz and 
Fischer), A., ii, 867. 

Tin halides, melting point curves of 
mixtures of (Rader\ A., ii, 867. 
fc^aiodide, Rd)»tgen ray structure of 
(Mark and 'Weissbnbero), A., 
i, 760. 

crystal structure of (Dickinson), 
A., ii, 425. 

eutectio mixtures of (Yasiliet), 
A., ii, 425. 

compound of phenylp 3 rridmiura 
iodide and (Izmailski), A., ii, 
522. 

dtoxide, reduction of, by carbon mon- 
oxide (Frasnkel and Snipisohski), 
A., ii, 78. 

Stannous chloride, adsorption of, by 
stannic acid (Collins and Wood), 
T., 462. 

Stannic acid> adsorption of colouring 
matters by (Morlby and Wood), 
A., ii, 425. 

adsorption of stannous chloride by 
(Collins and Wood), T., 452. 
poptisation of, by alkali (Wint- 
gren), a., ii, 78. 
complex compounds of (de la 
Puente), A., ii, 169. 

Stannic acids, magnetic analysis of 
(Pascal), A., ii, 79. 

Tin detection, estimation, and separ- 
ation 

detection of (Feiol), A., ii, 585 ; 
(Ortodocsu and Bessy), A., ii, 
659. 

estimation of, by the molybdenum- 
blue reaction (Htlmo), A., ii, 
437. 

estimation of, in alloys (Jilek), A., ii, 
186, 436, 659. 

estimation of, in human organs 
(Misk), A., i, 269. 

estimation of, in wolfram (Lubatti), 
T., 1409. 
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Tin detMtioa, MtimAtiOtt, and Mpar- 
atimi:— 

estimation of, and separation from 
arsenic and antimony (Jarvinen), 
A., ii, 254. 

separation of, from other metals (Fur- 
man), A., ii, 881. 

separation of arsenic and (McOay), 
A., ii, 509. 

separation of, from arsenic and anti- 
mony (Luff), A., ii, 578. 

Tisaaea, reaction of uitro-gronm by 
(Waterman and Kalff), A., i, 
415 ; (Lipsohitz), A., i, 875. 
concentration of proteins in (Cohn), 
A., i, 1260. 

animal. See Animal tisanes, 
estimation of lipoids in (Lemrland), 
A., ii, 847. 

estimation of salvarsan in, colori- 
metrically (Kolls and Youmans), 
A., ii, 800. 

Titaniimi, atomic weight of (Baxter 
and Fertio), A., ii, 498. 
spectmm «»f (Brown), A., ii, 2. 
arc spectrum of (0. C. and H. K. 
Kiess), A., ii, 596. 

crystal structure of (Hull), A., ii, 
82. 

Titanium alloys with* aluminium (van 
Ekckelenh), a., ii, 569. 

Titanium compounds, effect of, on the 
growth of plants (NIemrc and KAs), 
A., i, 1161. 

Titanium bichloride, crystalline, pre- 
paration of (Meyer, Bauer, and 
Schmidt), A., ii, 769. 
ieimchloiide, redaction of (Ruff and 
Neumann), A., ii, 868. 
dioxide, catalytic action of (Hinshfl- 
wooD and Topley), T., 1021. 
Titanie aeid, adhorption of colouring 
matters by (Moulet and Wood), 
A., ii, 426. 

Titanous eompounds, estimation of, 
electrometrically (Hsndbixson and 
Vbrbeck), a , ii, 42. 

Titanium estimation and separation 
estimation of (Kano), A., ii, 700. 
estimation and separation of (Head- 
den), a., ii, 98. 

sedation of, from aluminium and 
iron (Moser and IrXnyi), A., ii, 
488. 

Tobaooo, and its extracts, estimation of 
nicotine in (Shedd), A., ii, 798. 

ToUte, Muilibrinm in the system, picryl 
sulphide and (Eooiie and Thomas), 
A., i, 826. 

p-ToIuaeetodinitrile, oxalic acid deriv- 
atives (Bbnart, Soendsrop, and 
Bennewitz), a., i, 578. 


Toluene compofwnde^ Me 1. 

Tolualdehydes, hydroxy^ solubility of 
(SiDGWiOK and. Allott), T., 2819. 

Toluene, ultra-violet absorption spectrum 
of (Klinostedt), a., ii, 48 ; (Henri 
and Walter), A , ii, 276. 
freezing point of (Keyes, Townshend, 
and Youno), A., ii, 876. 
volatilisation of, in steam (Bar- 
BAUDY). A., i, 768. 
vai>our, adsorption of, by glass surfaces 
(Carver), A., ii, 129. 
interiaciai tension between gelatin 
solutions and (Sheppard and 
Sweet), A., ii, 136. 
interaction of nitrosyl chloride and 
(Lynn and Arkley), A., i, 451. 

Toluene, 3- and 5-amino-2:4-dihydrozy-, 
3- and 5-nitro-2!4-dihydroxy-, and 
5-iiitro8o-2:4-(iihydri<xy-, and their 
derivatives (Hen rich, Sunthbim- 
EB, and Steinmann), A., i, 145. 
^ri-w-chioro-, physical constants of 
(Swarts), a., i, 197. 
wxa-^ tetra^woio- ARTS), A., it, 278. 

nitro-, catalytic reduction of (Henke 
and Browne), A., i, 201. 
binitro-, freezing point curve of 
mixtures of pienc acid and (Taylor 
and Kinkenbach), A., i, 909. 
7 '^rtnitro*, action of hydroxylamine 
on (OlUA), A., i, 1189. 
2:4:6-innitro-, solubility of, in organic 
solvents (Tayl<»r and Kinken- 
bach), A., i, 815. 

6-nitro-3:4 <fiuitro8o- (Giua), A., i, 
1190. 

Toluenes, dtnitro-, preparation of (Page 
and Heabman), T., 8285. 
equilibrium of, with amines and 
hydrocarbons ( Krem a n n, 

Honiohberoer, and Maueb- 
MANN), A., i, 908. 
frinitro-, isomeric (Brunswig), A., 
i, 814. 

action of benzylidenemethylaniine 
on (Giua), A., i, 455. 
equilibria of ph nylenediamiues aud 
(Krsmann and Maubrmann), 
A., i, 878 ; (Giua and Giua), A., 
i, 485. 

p-TolusAe-l-aiO-3-na|^tlioL4-Bulpliouie 
acid (Morgan and Jones), A., i, 827. 

Tolueua-p-4-aiO'5-nitvo-a-iiaplitliTl- 
amitts, and its hydrochlorids (Morgan 
and .lONBs), A., i, 1029. 

l-p-Tolusnsaso-O-uitro-jS-naplithyl* 
amiss (Holliday Co., Ltd., and 
Morgan), A., i. 888. 

Tolusss*p-s^pihisi 0 asid, sodium salt, 
prsparatfon of (Whitmore, HAMxie» 
TON, and Thurman), i, 501« 
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Toiuene eompounds, Me sm l. 

oUoride, and iU 
derivatives (v. finauN and Kaibrr), 
A., i, 316. 

Telntne'jDinlpliooUoirainlde, sodium 
salt, effect of, on organic aubataiicea 
(Enqfildt), a., i, 454. 

Tolnene-S-mlphonaeetie acid, 4- 
^|droxy- (Gibson and Smiles), T., 

Toluene*«-snlphonanilide, and p-ahloro- 
and p-nitro- (OLUTrxBBUCK and 
Cohen), T., 2614. 

Toliieii§««-snlp)ionhjdraiide, and } 

chloro* and jp«iiitro- (Oluttbkbuc 
and Cohen), T., 2514. 

Telneneinlphonie aeid, 4-amino-i3- 
napUthyl and 4-iiitro>i3-iiapht^] 
esters (Ch allsnob and Inoold), T., 
2080. 

Tolnene-m snlphonio aeid, 6-oliloro*6- 
nitro*, sodium salt, as a reagent for 
potassium (H. and W. Davies), T., 
2976. 

^oliiene*p snlj^enie aeid, halogen-alkyl 
esters, iiiteiBOtion between organo> 
magnesium halides and (Gilman 
and Bsabeb), A., i, 453. 
iS-chloroethyl ester (British Dye- 
stuffs Corporation, Ltd., Per- 
kin, and Olemo), A., i, 454. 
7 *ohloropropyl ester (Gii.uak and 
Beabeb), a., i, 454. 

Tolnenesulphoniodoamides, potassium 
and sodium salts (Uobbbts), T., 
851. 

Toluene’^'SnlphonplLenyll^draiide, and 
p-chlnro- and p-iiitro- (Cluiterbuck 
and Cohen), '1'., 2514. 

p-TolnenesnlpbonylanUixaniUe aeid, 
anhydrides from (Heller and Grund- 
MANN), A., i, 245. 

l-p- Toluenesulphony 1-8 benioy lamido- 
piperidone (Thomas, Kaffhammbk, 
and Flaschrntragbr), A., i, 51. 

6-p-Tolnenesiilphonyl-a-benBoyl-6- 
methylemithine (Thomas, Kapfham- 
mer and Flascuentbageb), A., i, 
61. 

B-j^Xtlnenesnlplionyl-a-benBoylorni- 
thine (Thomas, Kapfhammer, and 
Flaschentbageb), a., i, 51. 

S-j^-TtineneeiUj^Byleavbostjril, and 
its sodium salt and 0-etbyl ether 
(TbOobb and KOppbn-Kastrop), A., 
i, 870. 

a-p-TelaenesntohoiiyleinnanonitrUe* 
o-nitro- (TbOoer and KOppen- 
Kastrop), a., i, 870, 

8:P-Tolnenesnlpii0nyldiBeetos7eoB- 
mayitti (TbOqeb and Dunkel), A., i, 
857. 


Toluene cmpouruU^ Mtm 1. 
8-p-Toliieneinlplionyl*5:7-diet]iii]reoa* 
maria (TadoKK and Dunkel), A., i, 
867. 

8-pTolnenesnlphonyldil^droijeoa* 
marins (TrOoer and Dunkel), A., i, 
867 . 

S-p-TolnenesnlphonylS-methjloniitlUne 
and its hydrochloride (Thomas, 
Kapfhammer, and Flasohsn- 
tbaqek), A., i, 51. 

8-p-Tolaenesttlphonjli3-naphiliapyroae, 

and hydroxy- (TitdoER and Dunkkl), 
A., i, 856. 

3p-Toliieiiisulplionyl-2* phenylqniao- 
line, and its salts (TrOgeu and v. 
Seslsn), a., i, 1129. 

S-p-Tolneaesnlphonylqainoline, 2- 
amino-, and its salts, and ohloro- 
derivatives (TbOorr and KOppen- 
Kastrop), a., I, 370. 

8-p-Tolneneinlphonyl-2-p-toliienisiili>h- 
onylmethylqninoline (Titdosa and v. 
Seslen), a., i, 1127. 

m-Tolaie aeid, 8-hydroxy-, quinine salt 
(Farbsnfabrikbn vorm. F. Batbb 
k Co.), A., i, 989. 

o-Tolnidine, catalytic preparation of 
(Henke and Browne). A., i, 201. 

0- Tolnidine, p-bromo- (Rssst and Orto- 
)>ocsu), a., i, 888. 

Tolnidinee, ultra-violet absorption 
spectra of (Klinostedt), A., ii, 106. 

iS-o- and p-Tolnidinoethyl alcohols 
(Adams and Seoub), A., i, 458. 

2-p-Tolnidino-6-hydroxy-l :4-naphtha- 
quinone, d-chloro- (Whrblbr, Daw- 
son, and MgEwbn), A., i, 1021* 

1- 0- and p-Tolnidino-^-naphiholB( NVahl 
and Lantz), A., i, 210. 

7 - 0 - and p-Tolnidinopropyl alcohols 
(Pierce and Adams), A., i, 484. 

pTolnmethylamide, thio- (Kindler, 
Burohard, Finndorf. Dbhn, Gibse, 
and hording), A., i, 571. 

g-p-TolnoylaoryUe aeid, methyl ester 
(Oddy), A.,i, 1098. 

i3-p-TolaoyLA«’bntenoio aeid (Maybb 
and Stamm), A., i, 803. 

iS-p-Tiduoyl-n-bntyrie aeid, and its 
oxime (Mayer and Stamm), A., i, 
802. 

m-Tolnojlformio aeid, esters and phenyl- 
hydrazone of (Posner and Hsu- 
mann), a., i, 054. 

iS-p-Toluoyl-a-metbylaieyyUc aeid 
(Mater and Stamm), A., i, 808« 

/8-p-Teluoyl*a-acthylprapionie aeid^Rnd 
its oxime (Mayer and Stamm), A., i, 
802. 

l<p-TeliicyL9*oiaatbraiyl (Soboll, 
Dbunbrt, and Semf), A., i, 808« 
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Toluene compounds^ Me «■ 1. 

i3>;9-TolTiOTlpropioiile aoi^ ai9-(2ibromo*, 
and a-chloro- (Oi»dy), A*; i» 1098. 

Tolyl acetate and benzoate, bromo- and 
iftbrorno-amino-, aietyl and benzoyl 
derivatives (Raifobd and Iddles), 
A., i, 826. 

m-Tolyl methyl ether, aulphonio acids of 
(Haworth and Lapworth), T., 
2982. 

amiiio-,acetylderivatives(HAWORTH 
and Lapworth), T., 2987. 
4;6*dibromo- (Haworth and Lap- 
worth), T., 2995. 

2-nitro- (Qibroh), T., 1278. 

jT-Iolyl acetonyl sulphide, and its 
derivatives (TrOoer and v. See- 
LEN), A., i, 1128. 

l-27-Tolylamino-8-naphthol (SooifcTtb 
ANONYME DE8 MATlt:RES OOLOR- 

ANTES, Wahl, and Lantz), A., i, 
919. 

Tolylanthranyl acetate (Barnett and 
Cook), T., 2639. 

Tolylarsinio acids, hydroxy- (Ohris- 
tianskn), a., i, 600. 

Z-m-Tolylaspara^ne (Lutz), A., i, 467. 

w-Tolylazimlnobensene, 2'; 4'- and 
4';6 -rftnitro- (Michele and Mario 
Giua), A., i, 485. 

A^-p-Tolylbenaiminophcnyl ether hydro- 
chloride (Chapman), T., 1163. 

iS-o-Tolyl-a-benzylidenetetrazan-^S-di- 
carboxylio acid, ethyl ester (Busch, 
Muller, and Schwarz), A., i, 867. 

|7-Tolylborio acid (Krause), A., i, 
1036. 

o-Tolylcarbamio acid, 7-ohloropropyl 
ester (Dox and Yoder), A., i, 484. 

0- and p-Tolylearbamie acids, /i-chloro- 
ethyl esters (Adams and Sequk), 
A., i, 467. 

7-chloropropyl esters (Pierce and 
Adams), A., i, 484. 

9-Tolylcarbazole, m-nitro- (G. and M. 
DE Montmollin), a., i, 874. 

1 •p-TolyM:2:8:4-carbozylie acid, 

6-chloro- and 6-hydroxy-, ethyl esters 
(Duri'), T., 278. 

p-Toly hn^loromethyloarbinol ( Pa uly 
and Sohanz), A., i, 664. 

2:6-TolyIen6diamine, dithioacetyl deriv- 
ative (Edge), T., 1013. 

3-o-Tolylethyl alcohol (v. Braun and 
Zobel), a., i, 1200. 

iS-o-Tolylethyl bromide (v. Braun, 
Zobel, and KOhn), A., i, 1201. 

a-p-Tolyl-n-ethyloarbamide (Bobh- 
BINOER A SdHNE), A., i, 949. 

p-Xolylgluooside, 8-nitro-, and its 
acetate (Olaseb and Pr^er), A., i, 
694. 


Toluene compounded Me » 1. 

jS-o-Tolyl-a-hydrozybeniylidenototra- 
san-yS-dioarbozyllc acid, ethyl ester 
(Busch, MOller, and Schwarz), 
A., i, 867. 

m-Tolylhydrozylamine, 4 : 6-(2iDitro-, 
and its acetyl derivative (Giua), 
A., i, 1190. 

p-Tolyl-y-hydrozypropylamiae (Dains, 
Brewster, Blair, and Thompson), 
A., i, 68. • 

2-p-Tolyliiniiio- 5-hydrozy-8-p-tolyl« 
thiasan, and its salts (Dains, 
Brewster, Blair, and Thompson), 
A., i, 68. 

2:5-p Tolylimino-l-pheByldihydro-l:2:8- 
triaiole (Dutt), T., 274. 

2-p-Tolyliii^o-8phenyl-6-methylthia8- 
olidine, and its picrate (Dains, 

Brewster, Blair, and Thompson), 
A., i, 63. 

2-p-TolylimixiO’8-phenylthiaBan (Dains, 
Brewster, Blair, and Thompson), 
A., i, 63. 

2*0- and -p-Tolylimiiio-S-phenylthiaz- 
olidine (Dains, Brewster, Blair, 
and Thompson), A., i, 63. 

m- and p-Tolyliminosucoino-m- and 
p-tolils (Chattaway and Parkes), 
T., 667. 

2-p-Tolyli]niiio-3-p-tolyl-5-inethylthias- 
olidine, and its picrate (Dains, 
Brewster, Blair, and Thompson), 
A., i, 63. 

2-p-TolylixniBO-3-p-tolylthiazan (Dains, 
Brewster, Blair, and Thompson), 
A., i, 68. 

0- and p-Tolylindanylamines (Courtot 
and Dondelinoer), A., i, 1090. 

2-Tolyl-5-methyl-2:l:8-bexiitriaiol6a, 
6-nitro-, and their A^-oxidea 
(Michele and Mario Giua), A. , i, 61 0. 

7- p-Tolyl-o- and -jS-methyl-m-butyrie 
acids, and their derivatives (Meyer 
and Stamm), A., i, 803. 

2-p-Tolyl-4-methylpyrlmidine*6-earb- 
ozylio acid, and its ethyl efiter 
(Mitter and Bardhan), T., 2181. 

p-Tolyl-ajS-naphthatriasole, 6-amino-, 
and 6-nitro- (Holliday k Co., Ltd., 
and Morgan), A., i, 888. 

2-p-Tolyl-aj8-naphthatriaEOle-6-aio-6* 
naphthol (Holliday k Co., Ltd., 
and Morgan), A., i, 880. 

1- p-Tolylnaphthylamine, 2-hydrozy- 
(Soci^h Anonmyb des Mati^res 
Color ANTES, Wahl, and Lantz), 
A., i, 674. 

8- 0- and p-Tolyl*2-ozasolido]ids (Adams 
and Seour), A., i, 457. 

Tolylozlde, sodium, estimation of oresols 
in (Isnard), a., ii, 848. 
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Toluene comprnndBy Me n 1 . 

tr-o-TolylplienyU^e aoid, ethvl ester 
(▼. BaAUN and Zob£L)« A., i, 1200. 

m-Tolylphenylenediaminai, dinitro-» 
and their acetyl derivatives and 
benzylidene-imines (Miohbud and 
Mabio Gxua), a., i, 485. 

8 - 0 - and p-Tolyltetraliydro*l:3:2> 
ozaionet (Pierob and Adams), A., i, 
484. 

Tolyltliioearbimidet (Da ins, Brewster, 
and Olander), A., i, 82t. 

m-Tolylthiolacetio acid, 5-cldoro- and 
5-ohloro-2-amiDO-(FARBWBEXB vokm. 
Meistbr, Lucius, k Brunino), A., i, 
794. 

/S'l^-Tol^lthiol-jS-phenylproplonio aeid, 
and Its sodium salt (Arndt, Flemm- 
ing, ScHOLz, and LdwsNSOHN), A., i, 
826. 

/SjoTolylthlolpropionio acid (Arndt, 
Flemming, Scholz, andLowENSOHN), 
A., i. 827. 

o-Tolylnrethane, 8- or 5-mone-, and 
3:5* and 4:5-d»-nitro- (Rtan and 
CULLINANE), A., i, 822. 

Topoehemioal reaetions (Kohlscr^tter 
and Stegk), A., ii, 133 ; (Kohl- 
schCtter and Roesti), A., ii, 164 ; 
(Kohlsch utter and Sedelinovich), 
A., ii, 165. 

Torbanits, Cornish (Steinkuhler), A., 
ii, 572. 

from Katanga (Steineuhler), A., ii, 
572. 

TozinSi diphtheria (v. Groer), A., i, 
880. 

Transport numbers, deteiTnination of 
(MacInnes ami Smitu), A., ii, 823. 

Trees, constituents of bark and wood of, 
in spring growth (Riptel), A., i, 521. 

Trehabse, preparation of (Harding), 
A., i, 1064. 

baiium phospliate and sulphate of 
(Helfeuioh, Lowa, Nippe, ai.d 
Riedel), A., i, 898. 
^e^rachlorohydrin disulphate (Help- 
ERICH, LOwa, Nippe, and Riedel), 
A., i, 655. 

8:8:4-Triaoetozybenzoio acid (Pacsu), 
A., i, 339. 

Triaeetozyoymenes (Bargellini), A., i, 
784. 

Triacetyl-;>-di-)5-reBoroyllc acid (Pacsu), 
A., i, 339. 

Triamines, diazotisability of (Morgan 
and Davies). T., 228. 

Trianhydrotrisdi-j^-tolylsUicanediol 
(Pink and Kipping), T., 2836. 

5':7:8-Trianilino-8'-bydrexy-8-pbenyl- 
pbenantbriminasole (A. C. and G. C. 
Sircar), T., 1565. 


Triagnepiperidinemagneainm sulphate 
(Spaou and Bipan), A., ii, 78. 
Triatnotriamminema^sinm sulphate. 

See under Magnesium. 

Triarylmethane colouring mattem, 
preparation of (British Dyestuffs 
Corporation, Ltd., Baddiley, and 
Rodd), a., i, 148. 

TriaEolo, 3-hydroxy-5-thio1-, lead and 

te lhydraziDe salts (Fromm and 
ING), A., i, 859. 

l:2:4-Triasole, derivatives of (Gastaldi), 
A., i, 1236, 1237, 

l:2:4-Triazol6, 3:4-dmmino-5-thiol-, and 
its derivatives (Fromm, Layer, and 
Nerz), a., i, 1239. 

Triasole oomponnds (Brady and Day), 
T., 2258. 

Triazomeaityleneindazole (Morgan and 
Davies), T., 232. 

Triaionitroaminomesityleno (Morgan 
and Davies), T., 235. 
Triaionitromesitylene (Morgan and 
Davies), T., 231. 

Tribensoylbenienetrioarbozylio acid. 

See TnixenequinonetricarboxyBc acid. 
Tribensylidene ^rfsulphoxide (Fromm 
and Schultis), A., i, 581. 
Tribenzylideneozide sulphide sul phone, 
or disulphoxide (Fromm and Schul- 
tis), A., i, 581. 

Tribenzylidenetrisn^hone, and its salts 
and derivatives (Fromm and Schul- 
tis), A., i, 681. 

Tribolnmineseenoe (Longchambon), A., 
ii, 204. 

Tributyrin, estimation of hydrolysis of, 
by lii)ase (Willstatteb ancf Mem- 
men), A., ii, 704. 

Trioyolene (Schsring), A., i, 47. 
Trideoanaphthenio aoid, and its methyl 
ester (Tanaka and Nagai), A., i, 464. 
Triethylammoninm dimercuribromide 
(Hann), A., i, 901. 

Triethylene tri* and tetra-sulphides, and 
their derivatives (RAy), T., 2174. ^ 
Triethylenedisulphone sulphide (Bay), 
T.. 2177. 

Triethylenedisnlphonodisnlphonio aoid, 
barium salt (BAy), T., 2176. 
Triethylenetrisulphone (BIy), T., 2177. 
2:2:4-Triethyltetrahydronaphth- 
aiS-dikotohydrindeno (Fleischsb and 
Betze), a., i, 221. 

2:2:4 Trietbyltetrahydronaphth* 
aS'bydrindene (Fleisohsb and 
Betze), A., i, 221, 

8:5:10* Triketo-2:8-diliydronaphihathia- 
zino (Fries and Ocrwat), A., i, 843. 
Triketohydrindono 2-dioxime, and its 
derivatives (PoNZiQ and PlOHilTo), 
A., i, 471. 
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Ttlkatoliydriaddad reaeiioii (SA.t)iKov 
and ZxLiKBKi), A., ii, 888. 

S:7:S-Trim«tlioiy-i-metli7luitbraq«iii* 
o&ei (Bistbzvcki and Kkauer;, A., 
i. 1210. 

8:7:8-Triiiiatbox]nttetbyl- lO-aatliroaeB 
(Bisteztoki and kraubb), A.» i, 
1210. 

4^6 iS-Trimethozymeth jlbantophenoiit’ 
S-oarboxylie aeidi (Bistrztcki and 
Krauxii), a., i, 1210, 

4^5 :6<Trlmethoz3niiet]i7ldipb«n7l- 
metbaiie’2‘earboz7Ue aeidt (Bis- 
TltZYOKi and Kraiteb), A., i, 1210. 

liSiO-Trimstbozynisotinonitrils (Sohro- 
XTXBand Srii»ler), A., i, 1124, 

8: 2^:4'- and 8:8':4'-Trtmethoz7*2-pheiiTl- 
bensopTijlituii ferrichlorides, /-hydr- 
oxy- (Pratt and Robinson), T., 
767. 

a-Trimethozypbenyletbane, )3-amino-a- 
hydroxy-, Balts (Hinsbero), A., i, 
656. 

Trimetbylaoetaldehyde. See aa-Dl- 
methylpropaldehyde. 

oaT-TrimetbTlaooiiitio add, and its an- 
hydride (Grimwood, Ingold, and 
Thorpe), T., 3808. 

8:5:7-Tri]netb7laoridine, and its salts 
(Morgan and Hickin bottom), T., 
103. 

TrimetbTlamine, addition of p-nitro- 
beiizyl chloride to (Dexter, Mo- 
COMBIE, and SOARBOltOUOH), T., 

1287. 

TzimethylammoRlam mercuribromide 
(Hank), A., i, 901. 

2:2' 2"'- and 8:8':8'"-Trimethylanrin 
(Baines and Driver), T., 1217. 

2:4:6-Trimeth7lbe2iibisthiaioIe, and its 
niethiodide (Edge), T., 1013. 

2:4:7-Trimeth7lbeni^othiaiol0, and its 
hydrochloride (Edge), T., 165. 

«-?/if-»^-Trimetb7lbinret, and its deriv- 
atives (Biltz and Jeltbch), A., i, 
1076. 

iSyyTriiiiethylbntane-ajSdiol (Fayorsri 
and Opel), A., i, 431. 

Trimetbyl-A^'batenylammoninm brom- 
ide (v. Braun and Schirmacher), 
A., i, 286. 

Trimethyl-n-butylattmoniniii bromide 
(v. Braun and Schirmacher), A., i, 
286. 

Trimsthylearbinol, binary systems with 
(Krsmann, Mauermann, MOller, 
and KOrlek), A., i, 332. 

TriiRithylearbinyl chromate (Wienhaub 
and Tbeibs), A., i, 893. 

8:4:7-Trlni0ib7leouniarln-6-inlpliOBi6 
asid, and its salts and sulphonyl 
chloride (ErOqer), A., i, 866. 


Trimethylent bis-B-phenoxy-oethoxy- 
phenyl ether (Kohn and Saerin), 
A., i, 669. 

7 -bromopropyloxyphenyl allyloxy- 
phenyl ether (Wilson and Adams), 
A., i, 328. 

trisnlphide (Hinsbero), A., i, 1066. 
di- and ^<;^ra-iodide8 (Fromm and 
Schultzs), A., i, 681. 

Trimethylene glyeol, nitro-, degradation 
of (WiLKRNDORF and TkEnel), a., i, 
288. 

2: 8-Tiimethylene'5 iS-tetrametbylene- 
pyridina, and its salts (v. Braun, 
Petzold, and Sohulthbish), A., i, 
887. 

Trimdthylethylpnrpnrogallins(HERZiG), 
A., i, 806. 

ajS^-Trifflothylfflutario aoid, prej^ration 
and hromination of, and its derivatives 
(Pandya and Thorpe). T., 2868. 

iS^C'Trimethylheptane (Kishner), A., i, 
885. 

Trimethylmannan, preparation of (Pat- 
terson), T., 1147. 

TrimethylmannoBe (Patterson), T., 
1148. 

2:8:6 Trimethyl-i3-m6thylgliiooside, and 
its acetyl and benzoyl derivatives 
(Schlubach, Moog, and Firoau), A., 
i, 1064. 

1 :2:2-Tri]netbylc^cZopentan6-l-oarb- 
oxylie aoid> d-cis 3-amino-, methyl 
ester, hydrochloride (Skinner), A., i, 
791. 

Trimetbylcpclopentane-l- oarboxylio 
acid, mono- and cft-hydroxy-, and 
their derivatives (Skinner), A., i, 792. 

l:l:8-Triniet]iyl<^<;^pentane-2:4-dione, 
and its derivatives (db Rosanbo), A., 
i, 1019. 

iSiSy-Trimethylpentan-y-ol-S-one, and its 
deiivatives (Locquin and Wouskng), 
A., i. 302. 

Trimethyl(fic7cfopentan-8-one-l :2:4-tri- 
earboxyRo aeidt, ethyl esters (Toi- 
vonrn). A., i, 1017. 

2:6:5-Trlmethyl A^-e7e/(7pantene-8:4- 
dione-l-0arbo»lio acid (Grimwood, 
Inoold, and Thorpe), T., 8808. 

2:6:6'Trimethyl-A^-c7(;lopcntcn-8-ciie-l- 
carboxylio acid, fi^tchloro-, and 4- 
oximino- (Grimwood, Ingold, and 
Thorpe), T., 8807. 

l:8:8-Tri]neth7lc7c/&propan-2-oM:2di- 
carboxylactonc(PANDYAand Thorpe), 
T., 2864. 

1 :2:7-Trimcthylpnriii6, 6-hydroxy- 
(Traubk), A., I, 1187. 

2:8:6-Trimeth7lp7rrole, 4-ammo-, and its 
salts (Fischer and Rothweilbr), 
A., i, 892. 
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8;8:l-TrUMtfyl]^7mlef 4-cy«iio- (Fis- 
cher and Zrrweck), A., i, 865. 

2:8d^-Tri]iiet1iTl9yml«-4-tldeliyds, and 
its derivatives (Fibohbb and Zeu- 
weck)> a., i, 864. 

2:8:6*Trimetli7lpyrrols-4-be]iBoylamino- 
aerjlie aoid (Fischer and Zbuwbck), 
A., i, 864. 

8:4:6-Trim6th7lp7rjHam perchlorate, 
preparation of (Souk eider and Sack), 
A., 1, 937. 

2:4:6 Trimethylqninoline (Knoll A Co.), 
A., i, 947. 

TrimethylftaiuiaiLe (Kraus and Gkeeb), 
A., i. 27. 

Trimethjlstaniiide, sodium derivative 
(Kraus and Greer), A., i, 26. 

2:4:6'Trinisthyltstrahydrop3rraii-4*ol» 
and its acetate (Borsche and Thiele), 
A., i. 1111. 

Trinaphthalensbeniene. See Deca- 

oyclene. 

Tri-/3-naphthyl phosphate (Ohemische 
Fabbik Gribsheim Elektron), a., 
i, 920. 

2;6:8-Triozy- 1 :9-diaoetyl-8<]iiethyl-8:9> 
dihydropnrine (Biltz and Schmidt), 
A.,i, *491. 

2.‘6:8-Triozy-8:8*dimethyl-8:9>dihydro- 
purine (Biltz and Schmidt), A., i, 
490. 

8:6:8-Trlozy-8-methyl:8:9dihydro- 
purine, and its salts and benzoyl 
derivative (Biltz and Schmidt), A., i, 
490. 

Triphenyl |ihosjphate(CHRMi8CHR Fabkik 
Gkiesheim Elektron), a., i, 920. 

Triphenylaoetaldehyde, derivatives of 
(Danilov), A., i, 580. 

Triphenylarsine liyd roxy thiocyanate 

(Challenger, Smith, and Paton), 
T., 1053 

Triphenylbiimuthine dichloride, rotatory 
pidarisdtiou of (Greenwood), A., ii, 
716. 

aBjS-Triphenylbutan-Y'One (Tiffeneau 
and LAvy), a., i, 789. 

Triphenyloarbamide, d»-, tri-, and penia- 
nitro- (Ryan and O'Toole), A., i, 381. 

Triphenylearbinoi, binary systems with 
(Kremann, Mauermann, Muller, 
and ROhleb), A., i, 832. 
potassium derivative (Blioke), A., i, 
1007. 

Triphenykarbinol, o-bydroxy-, tauto- 
nierism of (Gomberg and Nishida), 
A., i, 212. 

Triphenylehloromethane, o-hydroxy- 
(Gomberg and Nisuida), A., i, 212. 

Triphenylsthanol, and itsphenyiurethane 
(Danilov), A*, i, 580. 
redaction of (Danilov), A., i, 680. 


Tri-A-phenylithylniethylareonlttai iodide 

(Turner and Bury), T., 2192. 

Triphanylgnanidine, mono-, and 2:4- 
at-chloro-, and their hydrochloridee 
(Bly, Perkins, and Lewis), A., i,203. 

Triphenylmethane, crystal structure of 
(Mark and Weissenberg), A., i, 
1085; (Becker and Robb), A., i, 
1086. 

binary systems with (Kremann, 
Mauermann, MOllbr, and R6s- 
ler), a., i, 832. 

Triphenylmethane, 4:4'-dft'chloro.2:4'Hfi« 
nitro-, and 2";4"-d<nitro-4j4'-dthydr- 
oxy-, and its ^^frabromo-derivative 
(Downey and Lowy), A., i, 579. 

Triphenylmethane eolooring: matters 
(Jacobs and Heidelberobk), A., i, 
66 . 

absorption spectra of (Adinolfi), A., 
ii, 203. 

use of oxalyl chloride in synthesis of 
(Zollbk), a., i, 51. 

^nco-sulphinic acids of (SciiEUiNO and 
Berliner), A., i, 859. 

Trlphenylmethanes^phonie aeid, di- 
hydroxy-, and its sodinin salt (Orn- 
dorff and Sherwood), A., i, 841. 

Triphenylmethozyphosphmns dichlorido 

(Boyd and Chignell), T., 815. 

Triphenylmethyl (Gomberg and Hugh- 
LEK), A., i, 211; (Gomberg and 
Nishida), a., i, 212 ; (OoMBBRoand 
Blickb), a., i,913. 
ethers (Speidel and Toeldte), A., i, 
331. 

disulphide, dissociation of (Blickb), 

A., i, 1007. 

Triphenylmethyl, o-hydroxy-, polymer- 
ised (Gomberg and Nishida), A., i,218. 

Triphenylmethylamine, formation of, 
from triphenybiiethylaiiiline (Petr- 
enko-Kkitschenko andOANDBLM an), 
A., i, 554. 

TriphenylmothylaniUne, formation of 
tripbenylmethylamine from ( Pi- 
th enko-Kritschbnko and Gandbl- 
man), a., i, 554. 

Triphenylmethylphoephorous acid (Boyd 
and Chignell), T., 816. 

aiSy-Triphenylpropane-aiS-diol, and its 
monoacetate (OrEkbov and SoHAPlR), 
A., i, 454. 

aoy-Triphenylpropan-a-ol (Zalkind and 
Cioianova), a., i, 333. 

ayy-Triphenylpropylamines, y-hydroxy- 
(McKenzie and Richardson), T., 90. 

Triphenylstihine hydroxide (Kauf- 
MANN), A., i, 874. 

dithiocyanate and hydroxythiocyanate 
(Challenger, Smith, and Paton), 
T., 1052. 
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l: 8 : 8 *TriplieajlttilbaBoniiim 6 - 

chloro- (Beakd and Wild), A., i., 
252. 

iVAr'A''.Triph6nyl.2:2':8''.trimethyl. 
pararofaniliiM (Bainbs and Driver), 
T., 1217. 

Tripkenylvinyl alcohol, true constitution 
of (Ley and Makecke), A., ii, 202. 

Triphofphonneleio acid (Feulobn and 
Kossekbbcr), a., i, 618. 

Triphthalimidoinothyl glyceryl ether 
(Hopkins), A., i, 840. 

Tripyrocatechylantimonio acid, salts of 
(Weinland and Scholdeu), A., i, 
1106. 

Trl- 8 -qiiinolyl phosphate (Chsmische 
Farrik Griesheim Elbktbon), a., 
i, 920. 

Tri-2-qiiinolylbromomethane, and its 
dipicrate (Scbeibe, Pflock, Scholl, 
and Friedel), A., i, 251. 

Tri-2-qiiinolyloarbinoi, acetate of 

(ScHEiBE, Pflock, Scholl, and 

Friedel), A., i, 251. 

Tri-2*q!iinolyliiiethane» and its deiiv- 
atives, colour of (Soheibe), A., i, 250. 

Tri-2-qTiinolylmethyl ethyl ether 
(ScHEiBE, Pflock, Scholl, and 

1 riedel), a., 1 , 251. 

Trisilane, action of chloroform on (Stock 
and Stiebeler), A., ii, 486. 

Tristriaiomesitylene (Morgan and 
Davies), T., 237. 

TrisucciniMdotrimethyleneainine 
(Passerini), a., i, 761. 

Trithionatei., See under Sulphur. 

Tri-p-tolyl phosphate (Ohemische 
Fabuik Grieshkim Elektron), a., 
i, 920. 

p-Tritolylitibine hydroxide (Kauf- 
MANN), A., i, 874. 

2'-(8":6":9"-Trixanthenyl)diphenyl- 
2*carbozylic acid, 3'';6":9''-trihydr- 
oxy-, O-lactone, and its Utrahiomo- 
derivative (Bischoff and Adkins), 
A., i, 578. 

Tri-m- and -p-zylylarsines, preparation 
of, and their reactions with thallic 
chloride (Goddard), T., 1170. 

Tri-m-xylylstibine, and ^riamino-, trU 
bromo-, Iriiodo-, and fn’nitro-, and 
their derivatives (Goddard), T., 2315. 

Tri>p-xylylstibine, and its dichloride 
(Goddard), T., 1170. 

Trochol, and its salts and derivatives 
(Yanaoisawa and Takashima), A., 
i, 1008. 

Trocholic acid, and its diaoetate (Yana- 
oisawa and Takashima), A., i, 
1009. 

Trocholone (Yanaoisawa and Taka- 
shima), A., i, 1008. 


Tropacecaine benxoate (db Jong), A., i, 

1222 . 

estimation of, in coca leaf (ds Jong), 
A., ii, 798. 

Tropane. and its derivatives, 8 j>ectro- 
chemistry of (v. Auwers), A,, li, 705. 

il^-Tropine hydrochloride, ditnercuri- 
chloride of (de Jong), A., i, 1222. 

Trout, respiratory exchange in (Gardner 
and King), A., i, 162. 

Tmxene (Dziewonski and PoDodRSKA), 
A., i, 777. 

Truxenequinonetricarbozylie acid, tii- 
luethyl ester (Dziewonski and Pod- 
g6rska), a., i, 777. 

Truzenol (Dziewonski and Podg6rska), 
A., i, 777. 

a-TruxiUamic acid, and its salts (Stoer- 
MER, Wegner, and Carl), A., i, 
930. 

7 -Truzillanil (Stoemer, Wegner, and 
Carl), A., i, 980. 

a- and 7 -Ttuxillanilio acids, and their 
salts and derivatives (Stoermeb, 
Wegner, and Carl), A, i, 929. 

a-Trnzilldianilide (Stoermer, Wegner, 
and Carl), A., i, 929. 

n-Truzillic acid, and its anhydride 
(Stobbe and Zschoch), A., i, 887. 

a-Truxillic acid, distillation of (S'iobbe 
and Zschoch), A., i, 837. 

Tmzillic acids, constitution of (db 
Jong), A., i, 574. 

steieochemistry of (Stoermer, Weg- 
ner, and Carl), A., i, 929. 

Truxinic acids, constitution of (db 
Jong), A., i, 574. 

Trypanosomes, action of selenium and 
tellurium compounds on (Lehmann), 
A., i, 419. 

Trypsin, decomposition of, by radium 
emanation (Hussey and Thomson), 
A., i, 871. 

adsor|)tion of, by charcoal (North- 
rop), A., i, 1033. 

influence of reaction on the action of 
(Ringer), A., i, 260. 
hydrolysis of collagen by (Thomas 
and Seymour- Jones), A., i, 871. 
action of, on colloids (Stiasny and 
Ackermann), a., ii, 301. 
equilibrium between autitrypsin and 
(Hussey and Northrop), A., i, 
261. 

rate of digestion of proteins by (Nor- 
throp), Am i, 69. 

detection of (Pfeiffer and Stande- 
nath), a., ii, 892. 

estimation of (Northrop and Hus- 
sey), A., ii, 271. 

Tryptophan, preparation of, from laot- 
albumin (Waterman), A.,i, 868. 
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Trypt<>phMi, researohes on (F#rth and 

Lieb£n), a., i, 166. 

content of, in proteins (Mat and 
Rose), A., i, 160. 

in blood proteins (Kiyotaki), A., i, 
699, 

estimation of (Holm and Gkebnbank), 
A., ii, 666. 

estimation of, in proteins (Matsit- 
YAif A and Mori), A., i, 867. 
r-Tryptophan, synthesis of (Majima 
and Kotakr), A., i, 166, 496. 

Tsuga eanadenais and heterophylla^ 
essential oils from (Schimmel & 6o, ), 
A., i, 49. 

Tnberonlinio aeld (Johnson and 
Brown), A., i, 160. 
sugar in (Brown and Johnson), A., 

i, 966. 

analysis of (Brown and Johnson), 
A., i, 1244. 

Tnbereulosis, chemotherapy of acridine 
dyes in (Smith), A., i, 422. 

Tnbotozin, and its diacetyl derivative 
’ (Kariyone and Atshmi), A., i, 477. 
Tumours, zinc in (Cristol), A., i, 
612. 

Tumour* extracts, hydrolysis of esters hy 
(SuoiuRA, Noyes, and Falk), A., i, 
1246. 

Tungsten, A^series spectrum of ‘(CRO- 
futt), a., ii, 710. 

X-series spectrum of (Rogers), A., ii, 

200 . 

Rontgen ray spectrum of (Cork), A., ii, 
S64. 

equilibria of, and its oxides with 
hydrogen and water vapour (Rrin- 
DBRs and Vervlokt), A., ii, 621, 
and its oxides, equilibria ol, with 
hydrogt^n and water Ta{>our and 
with carbon oxides and oxygen 
(van Liempt), a., ii, 828. 
and its oxides, equilibrium of steam 
with (WOhler and Gunther), A., 

ii, 471. 

Tungsten alloys with iron and cirbon 
(Ozawa), A., ii, 244. 
with mohbdenum (Gbiss and van 
Likmff), A.,ii, 866. 

Tungsten carbides (Andrews), A., ii, 
827. 

di- and pen^-oxtdes, preparation of 
(van Liempt), A., ii, 828. 

^rioxide, precipitation of (van 
Liempt), A., ii, 867. 
estimation of niolylideuum in (Kino), 
A.,ii. 842. 

Tnraoin (Fischer and Hiloer), A., i, 
964. 

TumbuH's bine (Miller and Lautss- 
baoh), a., i, 191. 


Turpentine, Indian, constituents of 
(SiMONSEN and Rad), T., 549. 
from Finns longifolia (SlMONSEK), 
T., 2642. 

Spanish, pinene of (Madinaveitia), 
A., i, 286. 

sulphite, p'cymene in (Komatsu, 
Nakamura, and Kurata), A., i, 
769. 

Turpentines, fractionation of (Dupont 
aud Desalbres), A., i, 1216. 

Turpentine oil, action of a saturated 
solution of hydrogen chloride in acetic 
acid on (Huerrb), A., i, 812. 

Tyramine, amino-, and nitro- (Clobtta 
and WOnschr), A., i, 616. 

(fiiodo-, influence of, on gaseous ex- 
change (Abelin), A., i, 874. 

Tyrosinase (Onslow), A., i, 723. 
bacterial (Stapp), A., i, 1247. 
action of, on tyrosine (AbdbrhaldEn 
and Sickel; RaPER and WoR- 
MALL), A., i, 1146. 

Tyrosine, and its derivatives, rotation- 
dispersion of (Waser), a., i, 838. 
production of, by ansBrobio bacteria 
(Hall and Finnerud), A., i, 
986. 

hydrogenation of (Waser and Brau- 
chli), a., i, 837. 

bacteiial decompobition of (Hirai), 
a., i, 428. 

action of tyrosinase on (Abder- 
HALDBN and Sickel ; Rapbr and 
Wohmall), a., i, 1146. 
in blood proteins (Kiyotaki), A., i, 
899. 

estimation of, in blood (Haas ; Haas 
and Trautmann), A., ii, 443. 

Tyrosine, 3-bromo- (Rosenmuno, Kuhn** 
HBNN, aTidLESCH), A., 1, 1095. 
dtiodo-, influence of, on gaseous ex- 
change (Abelin), a., i, 874. 

Tyrosine-melanio acid (Adler), A., i, 
1218. 

Tyrosine-melanin (Adler), A., i, 1218. 


F. 

TJltra-fllteri, cellulose acetate for 
(Fricke and Klempt), A., ii, 762. 
Ultrabnmins (Pkarson), A.^ ii, 246. 
TJmoregi, constituents of (Komai'su and 
Ubi.a), A.,i, 1274. 

Units, Ingstrdm (Lowry), A., ii, 147. 
Unsatnrated compounds, chemistry and 
pharmacology of (v. Braun and 
Lemkb), a., i, 4 ; (V. Braun and 
SCHIKMACBER), A., i, 286. 
transformations in (Gillet), A., ii, 
147. 
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INDEX or SITBIEOm 


Enittmted eoapoimii, action of 
hydrogen sulphide, thiocyanogen, 
and thiocyamo acid with (Ohal- 
LRNOER, Smith, and Patch), T., 
1046, 

homocyclic, chemistry of polycyclic 
compounds in relation to isomeric 
(iNOOLD, Seelkt, and Thorpe), T., 
858 ; (Grihwood, Ikgold, and 
Thorpb), T,, 8803. 

Urauinits, chemical formula of (Schoep), 
A., ii, 647, 

UraBinni, radioactive prod nets of (Quy 
and Russell), T., 2618. 
relation of, to actinium (Bussell), 
A., ii, 497, 719. 

Vraalusi salts, catalytic oxidation 
with (Aloy and Valdioui^), A., ii, 
552. 

oxidation and reduction by, under 
the influence of light (Alot and 
Valdioui^), a., i, 554. 
normal solutions of, as standards 
(Ludewio and Lorenser), A., ii, 
458. 

TTranium oxides, crystal structure of 
(Goldschmidt and Thomassen), A., 
ii, 644. 

tTraalum sstination and separation 

estimation of, electrometrically (Gus- 
TAVSON and Kmudsok), A., ii, 
185. 

separation of glucinum and (Brikton 
and Ellestad), A., ii, 257* 
separation of, from thorium and the 
rare earths in pitchblende (Kiss), 
A., ii, 792. 

Vraniuin-Jr, y-rays of (Hahn and 
Meitner), A., ii> 676. 

Uranium- JT}, /8-ray spectrum of (Meit- 
ner), A., ii, 675. 

adsorption of, by charcoal (Freund- 
LicH and Wresohner), A., ii, 
838. 

Uranium-.^ (Hahn), A.,ii, 111. 

Uranium-lead, atomic weight of 
Honiqsphmid and Birckenbaou), 
A., ii, 764. 

Uranium minerals (Schoep), A., ii, 870. 
relative activities of radioactive con- 
stituents of (WiDDowsoN and Bus- 
sell), A., ii, 819. 

Urates, colloid chemistry of jellies of 
(Keeser and Zocher). A., ii, 185. 

Urasole, 4-aminoiminothio-, 4-amino> 
dithio-, and their salts and deriv- 
atives (Arndt and Bielich), A., 
i, 612. 

dithio-, dimethyl ether, methyl sul- 
phone of, and its Wdrochloride 
(Arndt, Milde, and &kebt), A., 
i, 1079. 


Urea {ea/rhamide) rdle of the iiw In 

S rodnetiou of (Qottsohalk Hnd 
fONNENBRUf^H), A., i, 1255. 
distribution of, in blo<)d and secretions 
(OoHBN), A., i, 1087. 
in blood end liver (Marie), A., i, 74. 
concentration of, in blood and saliva 
(SouMiTz), A., i, 625. 
ooncentratiou of, in saliva (Heuch 
and Aldrich), A., i, 270. 
rate of excretion of (Addis and 
Drury), A., i, 511, 731 ; (Drury), 
A., i, 511. 

replacement of proteins by (Hon- 
camp ; ScHEUNBRT, Klein, and 
Stsubsr), A., i, 266. 
zymolysis of (Feakon), A., i, 497. 
estimation of (Margosches and 
Bose), A., ii, 848. 

use of potassium or sodium bromide 
in estimation of (Collinos), A,, ii, 
848. 

estimation of, with hypobromite 
(Collins), A., ii, 442 ; (Mar- 
OOBCHES and Bose), A., ii, 590. 
estimation of, by means of urease 
(Fox and Geldard), A., ii, 591 ; 
(Wishart), a., ii, 666. 
estimation of, in blood (Booos and 
McEllroy), A., ii, 443 ; (Behre), 
A., ii, 666. 

estimation of, iu urine (Levy-Simpson 
and Carroll), A., ii, 654. 

See also Carbamide. 

tsoUrea, derivatives, pharmacology of 
(Babterfibld), a., 1, 420. 

Urease (Feabos), A., i, 497 ; (Lov- 
gben), a., i, 622. 

occurrence of, in plants (Armstrong), 
A., i, 1275. 

action of light on (Pincussen and 
Kato), a., i, 406. 

B 3 ntbesi 8 and decomposition of carb- 
amide by (Mack and Yillars), 
a., i, 405. 

effect of glycine and potassium 
cyanide on the action of (Taka- 
hata), a., i, 1148. 

from bacteria (Beijebikck ; Taka- 
hata), a., i, 1157. 
in fnngi (Gobis and Costy), A., i, 
171, 405. 

Eobinia and soja bean (Nakaoawa), 
A., i. 1246. 

soja bean, constituents of (Kat6), A., 
i, 1084. 

action of (Kay), A., i, 722. 
influence of glycine on the ferment- 
ation action of (Kat6), A., i, 
622. 

Urethane, i^-dichloro- (Houbsn, Pfan- 
KUOH, and KAhling), A.» i, 1077. 
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ViilluuiMt preparation of (Lia £tab- 
ussBUSKTo P 0 U 1 .BKC FnibRiM), A., 
i, 1007. 

photo-sengitiveness of (Kobczynbki), 
A., 560. 

Vrethaiiol^enioio aeid, p-ch1nro-, and its 
ethyl ester and acid chloride (Sooikty 
OF Chkmical Industey in Basle), 
A.,i, 924. 

Urie acid, adsorption of, by animal 
charcoal, colloids, and proteins 
(Harpudek), a., i, 889. 
solubility of, in water (Biltz and 
Herrmann), A., i, 489. 
in fluence of liy d rogen -ion c< »ncen tration 
on the solubility of (Juno), A., i, 860. 
behaviour of, in protein solutions 
(Pincussen), a., ii, 270. 
action of acetic anhydride on (Biltz 
and Schmidt), A., i, 489. 
metabolism. See Metabolism, 
biological decomposition of (Steudel 
and IzuMi), A., i, 1039. 
in blood (Weil and Guillaumin), 
A., i, 728; (Scheunbrt and v. 
Pblchkzim ; Schmidt-Krahmbb), 
A., i, 973. 

com^und of, in blood (Davis, ew- 
TON, and Benedict ; Newion and 
Davis), A., i, 165. 

elimination and destruction of, in the 
body (Chantraine), A., i, 417. 
effect of organic acids on excretion of 
(Gibson and Doisy), A., i, 732, 
excretion of, on diet poor in purines 
(Steudel), A., i. 270. 
sodium salt, solubility of (Barkan), 
A., i, 158. 

detection of, microcbemioally, in 
kidneys (Walter), A., i, llp4. 
estimation of, in blood (Sachnovska 
and Zaleski ; Brown and Raiziss ; 
Roobbb), a., ii, 510. 
estimation of, in urine and blood-serum 
(Chantraine), A., ii, 270. 
estimation of, iodometrically, in urine 
(FORTH, Urback, and Wbrmer), 
A., ii, 889. 

Uric aeid glyooli, reduction of (Biltz 
and Lemberg), A , i, 955. 

Friaa, effect of acids and ba<^es in diet 
on composition of (Borak), A., i, 
510. 

secretion of (Marshall and Crane), 
A., i, 628. 

excretion of acids and ammonia in 
(Hubbard and Munford), A., ii, 
169. 

concentration of alcohol in (Miles), 
A., i, 71. 

colouring matters of (Weiss), A., i, 
417. 
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Brlim, excretion of cbolelteml In 
(Gbunke), a., i, 169. 
creatine in (Palladin), A„ i, 631. 
excretion of creatinine in (Lauf- 
BERGER), A., i, 732. 
of children, formic ucid in (McHeal 
and Elduidge), A., i, 631. 
excretion of lactic acid in (Knoop and 
JosT), A., i, 1261. 

elimination of nitrogen componnds in, 
under various conditions (FoNTks 
and Yovanovitch), A., i, 879. 
effect of autipyietics on the distrib- 
ution of nitrogen in (Morinaka), 
A., i, 1040. 

effect of fats and carbohydrates on 
nitrogen distribution in (Cath- 
cart), a., i, 169., 

elimination of phenol, p-bromophenol, 
and bromobenzene as ethereal sul- 
phates in (Rhode), A., i, 74. 
precipitation of, by picric acid and 
sodium chloride (ScHilLER and 
Thiklmann), a., i, 1261. 
proteic acids of (Edlbacurr), A., i, 
617. 

purine bases in (Steudel and Elling- 
HAUs), A., i, 732. 

diabetic, aldol in (Frickb), A., i, 
73. 

detection of acetoacetio acid in 
(Favrbl), a., ii, 97. 

Urine, analytioal methodi relating to: — 
detection of acetone in (van Ketel), 
A , ii, 665. 

detection of albumin in (Exton), A., 
ii, 511. 

detection of bismuth in (Dezani), 
A., ii, 342 ; (Ganassini), A., ii, 

439. 

detection of dextrose in (Inghillbei), 
A., ii, 587. 

detection of sugar in (Levine), A., ii, 
44. 

estimation of acetone and A-hydr- 
oxy butyric acid iu (Lublin), A., ii, 
268. 

estimation of albumin in (Bolotov), 
A., ii, 511. 

et<timation of ammonia in(LJUNGDAHL; 
Mestrezat and Janet), A., ii, 
654. 

estimation of ammonia and urea in 
(Lrvy-Simpson and Carroll), A., 
ii, 654. 

estimation of bismuth in (Ganassini), 
A. , ii, 98. 

estimation of citric acid in (McClure 
and Sauer), A., ii, 267. 
estimation of dextuose and lactose in 
(Thallinner and Perry), A., ii, 

440. 
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Ifrlne, analytliml iiitthodi relating to 

estimation of formic acid in (Benedict 
and Harbop), A., ii, 96. 
estimation of uric acid in (Cran< 
traine), a., ii, 270, 
estimation, iodometrically, of uric acid 
in (FORTH, Urbaok, andWERMBR), 
A*, ii, 889. 

TJrobilin, detection of (Barrenscheen 
and Weltmank), A., ii, 800. 
detection of, in blood and cerebro- 
spinal fluid (Rodillon), a., ii, 
100 . 

Vroohromogen (Weiss), A., i, 417. 

TTropiorates (Bercell), A., i, 1156. 


V. 

Yalenoy (HOttig and Martin), A., ii, 
72 ; (Fielding), A., ii. 401. 
nature of (Nernst), A., ii, 680. 
theory of (Rhodes), A., ii, 654. 
electron theory of (Lowry and 
Burgess), T., 2111 ; (Lowry), A., 
ii, 480, 848 ; (Spiers), A., ii, 481. 
electron theories of, and stereo- 
chemistry (Sudden), T., 1861. 
Thomson-I/ewis-Langmnir theory of 
(Fraser and Humphries), A., i, 
460. 

relation between atomic constants and 
(HOokel), a., ii, 402. 
influence of the atomic nucleus on 
(Henstock), a., ii, 233. 
and crystal structure (Padoa), A., ii, 
16. 

magnetic, and radiation (Peirce), A., 
ii, 147. 

subsidiarv (Ephraim and Aellio), 
A., i, 292. 

See also Electrovalency. 

Valerie acid, oi3-dibromo-, ethyl ester 
and amide (v. Auwers, Meissner, 
Seydel, and Wissebach), A., i, 747. 

Valerolaotone, mo' hanism of the form- 
ation of (Garrett and Lewis), A., ii, 
476. 

7 -Valerolaotone, a-bromo-8-amino-, 3- 
amino-, and a3-dtamino-, and their 
dHrivatives (Traube, Johow, and 
Tepohl), a., i, 1071. 

Yaleronitrile, afl-dibromo- (v. Auwers, 
Meissner, Seydel, und Wissebach), 
A., i, 748. 

Yaleryldimethylaminotetrahydro- 
naphthalene liydrochloriJes (Gonz- 
Alez and Oampoy), A., i, 209. 

fl-isoYalerylidenerhodanine (Gban- 
acher, Gbr6,Ofner, Klopfenstsin, 
and Sohlatteh), A., i, 707. 


VcUonia, selective absorption by celhi of 
(Osterhout), a., i, 76. 

Valve, simple check (Brewster), A., ii, 
65. 

Vanadium, arc spectrum of (Meggers), 
A., ii, 673. 

line spectrum of (de Gramont), A., 
ii, 47. 

crystal structure of (Hull), A., ii» 
869. 

Vanadium pcntoxide, hydrosol of 
(Dumanski), a., ii, 771. 

Vanadyl triihloride, action of, on 
metallic oxides (CumrA, Tarchi, 
and Alinari), A., ii, 499. 

Vanadium organic compounds 
Vanadithiocyanates (Scagliarini 
and Tabtarini), A., i, 647. 

Vanadium estimation : — 
estimation of, electrometrically 
(Gustavson and Knudson), A., ii, 
185. 

estimation of, electrometrically, in 
the presence of iron (MOller and 
Just), A., ii, 42. 

estimation of, electrometrically, in 
presence of iron and chromium 
(Willard and Fenwick), A., ii, 
187. 

Vanadium ores, estimation of phos- 
phorus in (Kriesel), A., ii, 252. 

Van der Waals Memorial lecture 
(Jeans), T., 3398. 

Vanillin, ultra-violet absorption spectrum 
of (Steiner), A., ii, 276. 
polymorphism of (Gaubekt), A., i, 
154. 

detection of (HitRissEY and De- 
launey), A., ii, 887. 
estimation of the purity of (Phil- 
lips), A., ii, 797. 

Van’t Hoff^s law, kinetics of (Guye), 
A., ii, 303 

Vaporisation (Sano; Damiens), A., ii, 
611. 

Vapour pressure, thermometer for 
measuring (Siock), A., ii, 736. 
of saturated solutions of alums 
(Macischryski), a., ii. 292. 
of monatomio elements (Millar), A., 
ii, 831. 

of aqueous solutions of metallic salts 
(Dietbrici), a., ii, 377. 
of metallic sulphates (Carpenter and 
Jette), a., ii, 292. 

Vapour pressure curve at high temper- 
atures (Ingold), T., 886. 

Vaselin, interfacial tension between 
water and (Dubrisay and Picard), 
A., ii, 741. 

Vaselins, testing of (Eichard), A., ii, 
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Tauxita (Oobdon), A., ii, 646. 

Yalocity of oatalytie roaotion (Zal- 

KIND), A., ii, 398. 

Velooity of coagulation of suspensoids 
(Lxpesohkin), a., it, 231. 

Yolooity of detonation in mixed gases 
(Tayman and Walls), T., 430. 

Yelooity of diSoeion in jellies (Wata- 
NABS), A., ii, 385. 

Yelooit^r of evaporation of electrons from 
hot lilamenU (Uodebush), A., ii, 
367. 

Yelooity of filtration (Steiner), A., ii, 
19. 

Yelooity of kataphoreaii, ultramicro- 
Fcopic measurement of (Kuuyt and 
VAN Abkel), a., ii, 226. 

Yelooity of migration of isomeric ions 
(Ley and Uiekmann), A., ii, 731. 

Ydooity of reaction (Rice and Kil- 
patrick), A., li, 548. 
radiation theory of (Kiss), A., ii, 837. 
measurement and calculation of (v. 
Euler and Rudbero), A., ii, 840. 

< calculation of the constant fur (Moes- 
veld), a., ii, 141. 

influence of neutral salts on the 
temperature coefficient of (HiOE and 
Lkmkin), a., ii, 678. 
etfect of pressure on (Moksvkld), A., 
ii, 142. 

efled of stirring on (Milligan and 
Reid), A., ii, 837. 

rapid, measuremont of (Hartridge 
and Rouguton), A,, ii, 744. 
between gases and liquids, apparatus 
for determining (Becker), A., ii, 
228. 

in solids (Niven), A., ii, 396. 
in mixed solvents (Cash more, Mc- 
CoMBiB. and Scarborough), T., 
197 ; (Dexter, McCombie, and 
Scarborough), T., 1229; (Jones, 
McOombib, and Scarborough), T., 
2688. 

for unimolecular reactions (Christian- 
sen), A., ii, 62; (Rice), A., ii, 
622 ; (McKeown ; Lewis), A., ii, 
623. 

Yelooity of saponifioation of esters, in- 
fluence of the base on (Cash moke, 
McCombie, and Scarborough), T., 
197. 

methyl esters (Jones, McCombie, and 

Scakborough), T., 2688. 

Yelooity of sound. See Sound. 

Yelooity of vaporisation (Here), A., ii, 
142. 

o-Yeratrio acid, 5-bromo- (Davies), T., 
1587. 

YeratrolOi ultra-violet absorption spec- 
trum of (Steiner), A., ii, 276. 


Yeratryl /S-diethylaminoethyl IcdtOM*' 
and its derivatives (MannIOH and 
Lammsbing), a., i, 45. 

Yeratrylmetliozyao6taldehyde,semicarb- 
azones of (Pratt and Robinson), T., 
757. 

Yerbenaliu (Riedel), A., i, 821. 

Yeronal, hydrolysis of xanthyl deriv- 
atives of (Fabre), a., i, 486.^ 

Veronica JtMtrcrfolia, aucubin in the 
seeds of (Charaux), A., i, 281. 

Yortebrates, dextrose in e^ of (Gobi), 
A., i, 72. 

Yesuvius, sodium sulphate in the pro- 
ducts of eruption from (Zambonini), 
A., ii, 869. 

Yinyl alcohol, preparation of esters and 
ethers ot (Consortium rtlR Elektro- 
ciiEMiBCHE Industrie), A., i, 893. 

Yinylacetonitrile, melting-point curve 
of the binary mixture, aniline, and 
(Lafortune), a., i, 1193. 
action of orgauo-magnesium com 
pounds on (Bruylants and 
Gsvasrt), a., i, 1188. 

iS-Yinylaorylio acid, ethyl ester (v. 
Auwers and Hkyna), A., ii, 706. 

Yinylarsine chlorides, mono-, di-,atid tri^ 
)3-chloro- (Wisland and Blosmer), 
A., i, 499. 

Yinylarsinio acids, mono- and di-B* 
chloro- (WiELAND and Bloemeb), 
A., i, 499, 

Yinyldiaoetoualkamines, derivatives of 
(Kii'Ping), T., 3115. 

Yiscose, use of pyrogallol fibres of, in 
analysis (Cole), A., ii, 94. 

Yisoosin of fungi (Ivanov), A., i, 
735. 

Yisoosistalagmometer, new (v. Hahn), 
A., ii, 379. 

Yisoosity, Einstein’s formula for 
(Dumanski and Tarasov), A., ii, 
378. 

effect of, on neutralisation and iso- 
morphism (Simon), A., ii, 219. 
of lyophile colloids (de Jong), A., ii, 
132. 

of lubricating oils (Okochi and 
Majima), a., ii, 463. 
of saturated solutions (Hryna- 
kowbki), a., ii, 538. 

Yitamins, ultra-violet absorption spectra 
of extracts of (Damianoyioh), A., 
i, 170. 

from carrots (v. Euler and Bsrkton), 
A., i, 498. 

extraction of, from yeast and rice 
p^olishing (Funk, Harrow, and 
Baton), A,, i, 1247. 
r61e of, in cell processes (Hiss), A., i, 
636. 
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Vitftiniat, effect of, on pathogenic 
bacteria (Ascoli), A., i, 1268. 
as colloidal catalysts (Eooasolano), 
A., 1, 268. 

Vitaittia*.^, formation of, in plant 
tissues (Coward), A., i, 521. 
chemistry of (Takahashi and Kawa- 
KAiii), A., i, 868. 

Yitamin-i?, synthesis of, by yeast (Mac- 
Donald), A., i, 170, 
detection of (Jsndrassik), A., ii, 
802. 

Yitamins-i? and -D (Funk and Paton), 
A., i, 268. 

Yitamin-i> (Hbaton), A., i, 170. 

Yiyianite, formation of, in an arable 
soil (Kunz-Krauhs), A., ii, 825. 

Yolatile snbstanees, composition of 
eutectic mixtures of (Yasilibv), A., 
ii, 895. 

Yolume of gaseous mixtures at varying 
pressures (Masson and Dollet), 
A., ii, 462. 

atomic, and solubility (Flatt), A., 
ii, 538. 

relation between Young’s modulus 
and (Portevin), A., ii, 741. 
molecular, in relation to refractive 
index (Lorenz and HkRz), A., ii, 
801. 

Yolution and nucleic acid in yeast 
(Olaubitz), a., i, 086. 


W. 

Wagner-Xearwein transformation, 
mechanism of (Ingold), T., 1706. 

Wagner rearrangement (Ruzicka and 
Liebl), a., i, 475. 

Walden inversion (Phillips), T., 44 ; 
(UspRNSKi), A., i, 664. 

Waldenase (Frankel and Gallia), A , 
i, 808. 

Walnut oil (Matbvmoto and Uteda), 
A., i, 621. 

Water, structure of molecules of (Lang- 
muir), A., ii, 21. 

variation of the refractive index of, 
with temperature (Hall and 
Payne), A., ii, 107. 
effect of dissolv^ substances on the 
ultra-red absorption spectrum of 
(Collins), A., ii, 857. 
vapour, ultra-violet spectrum of 
(Hopfield), a., ii, 1. 
optical constants ot (Tear), A., ii, 503. 
^ectrolytic dissociation of, in salt 
solutions (Linde), ii, 287. 
eleotrolvtic transport of, and its 
association with ions (Bemt), A., 
ii, 781. 


Water, ionisation of, in sohitions oC 
electrolytes (Douhir), A., ii, 117. 
vapour, ionising iK>tential of 
(MA0KA^), A., iT, 821. 
absorption of, by alumina (Fisher, 
Faust, and Walden), A., ii, 88. 
adiabatic cooling of, and temperature 
of its maximum density (Pusbin 
and Qrrbensbchieov), T., 2717. 
aeration of (Adbney, Leonard, and 
Richardson), A., ii, 404. 
vapour, catalysis of tbe interaction of 
carbon and (Neville and Tay- 
lor), A., ii, 24. 

catalyrio action of carbon monoxide 
on (Msdbforth), T., 1464. 
equilil>rium of, with iron and 
tnngsten and their oxides (WOh- 
LBR and GffNTHER), A., ii, 471. 
solubility of glass in (Collins and 
Riffenruro), a., ii, 88. 
Conduotivity water, still for prepar- 
ation of (Kraus and Dexter), A. 
ii, 21. 

Natural water 

aition of, on lead (Thresh), A., ii, 
78. 

Potable or drlnk^ water, estimation 
of carbon dioxide in (Lehmann and 
Rirss), A., ii, 697. 

Sea water, of tbe Strait of Georgia, 
B.C., chloiine, bromine, and 
iodine in (Cameron), A., ii, 428. 
estimation of magnesium in 
(DbnigEs), a., ii, 188. 
estimation of sulphates in, yoIu- 
metrically (Giral Pereira), A., 
ii. 178. 

Spring and mineral waters, estim- 
ation of carbonates in, in presence 
of sulphides (Touplain and Du- 
bief), a., ii, 887. 

estimation of iodine in, in presence 
of sulphides (Dubief), A., ii, 882. 

Water analysis 

detection of, in milk (Kling and 
Lassieub), a., ii, 505; (Castel- 
LANi), A., ii, 512. 

detection of nitrites in (Rodillon), 
A., ii, 87, 178. 

estimation of ethyl alcohol in (Kolt- 
hoff), A., ii, 248. 

estimation of oxygen and nitrogen 
in (Becker and Abbott), A., ii, 
784. 

estimation of silicon dioxide in 
(Di2nert and Wandenbuloke), 
A., ii, 607. 

Weights, moUeular, determinntion of 
(Rast), a., ii, 812. 
deterniination of, in solution (Jabl- 
czYJ&SKi), A., ii, 585. 
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molecular, determination of, in 
a melting-poiut apparatus (East), 
A., li, 57. 

of liquiiis, determination of, by the 
. camphor method (Houbbn), A., 
ii, 785. 

calculation of, from critical data 
(Hbrz), a., ii, 742. 
of /9>alkyl glucosides (Oolin and 
Ohaudun), a., i, 897. 

Welsium (EpBr), A., ii, 47. 

Wheat, aminu-acids and polypeptides in 
the ungerminated kernels or (Jodidi 
and MABKiiKT), A., i, 1164. 
barley and oats, etlect of respiration 
on the amount of protein in (Me* 
Gikms and Taylor), A., i, 1164. 
genesis of carbohydrates in (Colin 
and Belval), A., i, 282. 
carbohydrate in grains of (Colin and 
Belval), A., i, 1044. 
effect of lactic acid on respiration of 
(Smith), A., i, 1270. 
nitrogen content of (Olson), A., i, 
1164. 

Wheat flour, hemicellulose of (Olatson 
and Sohryver), A., i. 1066. 

Wines, estimation of aldehydes and 
volatile acids in (Estalella), A., i, 
882. 

estimation of volatile acids in (Mal- 
yezin), a., ii, 589. 

Wogonin, and its derivatives, from 
Scutellaria haicalensis (Sbibata, 
IwATA, and Nakamoba], A., i, 592. 

Wolfram, estimation of tin in (Labatti), 
T., 1409. 

Wood, hydrolysis of (Heuser, Zeh, and 
Aschan), a., i, 196. 
fossil, coDstituents of (Komatsu and 
Ueda), a., i, 1274. 

Karafuto, constituents of (Naka- 
mura), A., i, 1046. 

Wood spirit oil, constituents of (Pring- 
BHEiM and Leibowitz), A., i, 1062. 

Wool, adsorption of colouring matters 
by (Rbinmutu and Gordon), A., 
ii, 616. 

hydrolysis of (March lewski and 
Nowotn6wna), a., i, 870. 


X 

X-rays. See Rays, Rdntgon. 

Xan^o aoid, cellulose ester (Wolfpen- 
STEIN and ObbEb), A., i, 541. 
Xanthone, fe^mhydroxy-, lead salt 
(Wieohowski), a., i, 691. 
Xanthoeine, action of diazomethane on 
(Lkvbnk)^A., i, 611. 


Xanthoxylum aearUhopedium^ akUum, 
and Budrungat essential oils from 
(SiMONsEN and Rau), A., i, 48. 

Xanthylallantoio acid, potassium salt 
(Fosse and Hibulle), A., i, 938. 

Xaathylallantoiu (Fosse and Hibulle), 
A., i, 860, 988. 

Xauthylantipyrine, detection of (Fabrb), 
A., ii, 99. 

Xauthyloarbamidoisohexoio aoid, ethyl 
ester (Fosse, HAokNB, and buBOis), 
A., i, 988 

Xanthyltsofonohyl alcohol, amides of 
(Nametkin and Rushencbva), A.,, i, 
692. 

Xanthylhydantoio acid, ethyl ester, 
amide, and potassium salt (Fosse, 
HAokNE, and Dubois), A., i, ^8. 

Xanthylium chloride, l:8:6:8-^ra* 
hydioxy- (Pratt and Robinson), T., 
740. 

‘^Xanthjliaocharin*’ (Fabre), A., i, 
852. 

Xenon, red spectrum of (Sommer), A., 
11, 352. 

Rontgen ray spectrum of (de Broglie 
and Lepaps ; Lepapb and Dauvil- 
LlER), A., ii, 518. 

Xylan, consiitution of (Komatsu, Inous, 
and Nakai), A., i, 1181. 
hydrolysis of (Heuser and Brunner), 
A., 1, 184. 

hydrolysis and oxidation of, with nitric 
acid (Heuser and Jatme), A., i, 
1061. 

from straw cellulose (Heuser and 
Bradrn), a., i, 188. 
acetyl derivatives of (Heuser and 
Scblobser), a., i, 184. 

Xylene, non-volatile residue from heat- 
ing of (Dekkbr), A., i, 1189, 

Xylene, molecular compound of 
hydiogen bromide and (Maass, 
Boomer, and Morrison), A., i, 769. 

m-Xylene, dinitro- derivatives, reactions 
of, and 2:4-42tnitro-6-amipo-, and its 
derivatives (Ibbotson and Kenner), 
T., 1267. 

j7-Xylene, 5-bromo-2-amino-, hydro- 
bromide and 2-aoetyl derivative 
(Wheeler and Constable), A., i, 
1026. 

Xylenes, ultra* violet absorption spectra 
of (Klinostbdt), A., ii, 48. 
separation of (Clarks and Taylor), 
A., U 451. 

Xylenes, dteyano- (de Diesbach, Pbrbxg, 
Bbtbchart, and Stribbl), A.,i, 805. 

Xylenesulphonmethylaaide, preparation 
of (Bader and Nightengale), A*, i, 
817. 
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t-tn«Xyleiiol, chloro- aiid chlorobromo 
deiivatives, and their sulphides 
(Lesser and Gad), A., i, 563. 
o-Xjlanoli, chloro- (Hinkel, Collins, 
and Ayling), T., 2968. 

Xylenol-bltie* brotno-, as an indicator 
(Cohen), A., ii, 779. 

P'Xylio aoid, sulphonation of (Coffey), 
A., i, 1218. 

s-m-Xy Udine, 4<nitro-, and its acetyl 
denrative (Ibbotson and Kbnnbh), 
T., 1266. 

6-nitro-, and its acetyl derirative 
(Ibbotson and Kesner\ T., 1268. 
4,-4-o-Xylil (Coffey), A., i, 696. 

Xylose structure of (Hirst and Purves), 
T..1352. 

preparation of (Harding), A., i, 898. 
preparation of, from maize cobs (Ling 
and Nanji), T., 620. 
fermentation of, by bacteria (Fred, 
Peterson, and Anderson), A., i, 
1157. 

scr.-huiylidene ethers (Svanberg and 
Sjodbrg), A., i, 754. 
fluoro triacetyl derivative (Brauns), 
A., i, 441. 

tiopropylidene compoumls of (Svan- 
BERG and Sjoberg), A., i, 540. 
woprop 3 lidene a«j.-biitylideue others 
(Svanberg and SjOberg), A., i, 
754. 

Xylo'trimethozyglntario acid, and its 
methyl ester and diamide (Hirst and 
PuKVBs), T , 1858. 

l«w-Xyloyl-9-oxanthronyl (Scholl, 
Dehnrkt, and Semp), A., i, 808. 
m-Xylyl l-anthraqninonvl ketone 
(Si'Holl, Dehnert, and Semp), A., i, 
808. 

2'-p-Xy lylaiO’iS-naplithol, 1 ;6'-brorao- 

(Wheeler and Constable), A., i, 
1027. 

m-Xylylenedtthioglyool dif»henyl ether 
(Heindsl and Siegel), A., i, 917. 
w-Xylylenyj^ diphenyl ethers (Reindel 
and Siegel), A., i, 916. 
Xylyllndanylamine (Courtot and Don- 
delinger), a., i, 1090. 
i^-Xylyl’iS-phenyleliiylamine, and its 
hydrochloride (v. Braun, Blessing, 
and Zobel), A., i, 1089. 
m-4-Xylylthioearbimide (Dains, Brew- 
ster, and Olander), A., i, 324. 

/3 m-Xylylthiolpropionio aoid (Kroll- 
FFEIFFER and Schultze), a., i, 1114. 

Y. 

Teaft, autolermentation of (v. Euler 
and Myrback), A., i, 517, 1042. 


Yeast* fermentation of amino-acids by 
(Kukono), A., i, 423. 
feimeiitation of pyruvic acid by 
(Neubsrg and v. Mat), A., i, 
1168; (Gottsohalk), A., i, 1169. 
selective fermentation of various 
sugars by (Sobotka), A., i, 75. 
effect of iodine on autolysis of 
(Neuberg and v. May), A., i, 
1158. 

respiration of cells of (Rona and 
Grassheiii), a., i, 423. 
ooagulative enzymes of (Nastukov 
and PiATNJCKi), A., i, 633. 
ergostiTol in (Windaus and 
Grosskopf), a., i, 76. 
influence of oxygen on the activity of 
(Lundin), a., i, 1268. 
action of, on acetaldehyde and pyruvic 
acid (Libben), A., i, 424. 
action of, on cahdum lactate 
(Kayser), A., i, 986. 
action of, on hexoses (Robison), A., 
i, 86. 

action of, on pyrimidine derivatives 
(Hahn and Lintzrl), A., i, 1269. 
synthesis of vitamin- B by (Mac- 
Donald), A., i, 170. 
volutin and nucleic acid in (Glaub- 
NiTz), A., i, 986. 

diied, fermentation of sugars by, 
in presence of phosphates and 
sulphites (Hem mi), A., i, 736. 
estimation of glycogen in (Mayer), 
A., ii, 441. 

Yeast-eells, alcoholic fermentation with 
(Abderhaldkn and Glaubach), A., 
i, 518 ; (Abdskhalden), A., i, 518, 
519 ; (Abderhaldbn and Stix), A., 
i, 519. 

Yeast extracts, effect of, in diabetes 
(Winter and Smith), A., i, 982. 

Yeast-nneleio aoid, hydrolysis of 
(Levenb), a., i, 399. 
action of alkalis on (Steudel and 
Nakagawa), a., i, 720. 
nucleotides from (Jones and 
Perkins), A., i, 720. 

Yeast-nnoleie acids (Steudel and 
Peiser), a., i, 720. 

Yew. See Taxus baccala, 

Yohimbie aoid, esters of (Field), T., 
8008. 

sulphuric ester (Barger and Field), 
T., 1041. 

apoYobiiBbio aoid* and its hydrochloride 
(Barger and Field), T., 1041. 

Yokimbine (Barger and Field), T., 
1038 ; (Field), T., 3003. 

GiToYokinibiae, and its hydrochloride 
(Barger and Field), T„ 1040. 
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ToiL]ig*s modnlutf relation between 
atomic rolume and (Pobtivin), A., 
ii, 741. 


Z. 

Zein, amino-acids of (Dakin), A., i, 
1243. 

ZeoUtaa, analyses of (ScrRTi), A., i, 
1047. 

Zlno, spectrum of (Catalan), A., ii, 
710 ; (Woon) ; A., ii, 805. 
positive-ray analysis of (Dempster), 
A., ii, 418, 805. 

allotropy of (Losana), A., ii, 763. 
isotopes of (Eoerton), A., ii, 28; 

(Eoerton and Lee), A., ii, 490. 
eci^uilibrium in the system, aluminium, 
magnesium, silicon, and (Sander 
and Meissner), A., ii, 641. 
content of marine animals (Severy), 
A., i, 415. 

content of, in the organism and in 
. certain organs (Bertrand and 
Vladesco), a., i, 630. 
in tumour tissues (Cjustol), A., i, 
612.. 

Zinc alloys with aluminium (Fedorov), 
A., ii, 422. 

with aluminium and tin (Orepaz), 
A., ii, 641 ; (Losana and 
Oarozzi), a., ii, 766. 
with antimony (Sauer wald). A., ii, 
172. 

with antimony and bismuth, electio- 
chemistry of (Krkmann, Lano- 
bauer, and Rauoh), A., ii, 825. 
with bismuth and tin (Muzaffar), 
T., 2341. 

with cadmium, vapour pressure of 
(Egerton and Raleigh), T., 3024. 
with copper, vapour tension of 
(Guillet and Ballay), A., ii, 74. 
with tin (Crepaz), A., ii, 823. 

Zinc salts, reaction of hydrogen on 
solutions of (Ipatiev and Staryn- 
kevitsoh), a., ii, 639. 

Zinc chlorite (Levi and Cipollonb), A., 
ii, 492. 

iodide, heat of formation and free 
energy of (Webb), A., ii, 461. 
nitride, preparation of (Bently and 
Stern), A., ii, 28. 

oxide, luminescence of, above red 
heat (Nichols), A., ii, 2. 
decomposition tensions of mixtures 
of sodium hydroxide and (Rolla 
and Salani), A., ii, 54. 
sulphate, electrolysis of, in presence 
of colloids (IZOARYSOHEV and 

Titov; Izqartsobev), A., u, S71. 
cxxiv. ii 


Zinc sulphate, purification of solutions 
of, with mercury (FriLO and 
Harris), A., ii, 764. 
sulphide, infiuenoe of light on 
(Lenard), a., ii, 109; (Maas 
and Kempf), A., ii, 491; 
(Schlesde, Hertbr, and Kor- 
DATZKI), A., ii, 818. 
phosphorescent (Schmidt), A., il, 
73 ; (Tikde and Sohleede), A., 
ii, 242 ; (Gdntz), A., ii, 674. 
action of red and infra-red radiation 
on photo-luminescence of (Curie), 
A., ii, 812. 

photochemical reduction of (Job 
and Emschwiller), A., ii, 600. 
action of sulphur dioxide on 
(Wohler, Martin, and 
Schmidt), A., ii, 862. 
oxidation of, by micro-organisms 
(Rudolfs and JIblbuonner), A. , 
i, 423. 

Zino organic ccmponnds, syntheses by 
means of (Blaise), A., i, 181, 638. 
acetylide(DDRAND), A., i, 449. 
ethyl, electrolysis of (Hein), A., i, 
98. 

action of acetylene on (Durand), 
A., i, 449. 

dibenzylamine and pyridine sulphates 
(Spacu and Ripan), A., i, 833, 

Zino detection, estimation, and 
separation 

precipitation of, by copper sulphide 
(Kolthoff and van Dijk), A., ii, 
39. 

detection of (Spacu), A., ii, 699. 
estimation of (Scheringa), A., ii, 
185 ; (Spacu and Ripan), A., ii, 
879. 

estimation of, electrometrically 
(Muller and Adam), A., ii, 260. 
estimation of, gravimetrically 
(Spacu), A., ii, 680. 
estimation of, by Sobaffner’s method 
(Boy), a., ii, 791. 

estimation of, as sulphate (Hille- 
brand), a., ii, 791. 
estimation of^ electrometrically, in 
presence of cadmium (MOller), 
A., ii. 879. 

estimation of, in presence of carbon 
(Kahlbaum), a., ii, 879. 
estimation of, in gelatin (Mehurin), 
A.,ii, 891. 

estimation of, in minerals (Olivier), 
A., ii, 259. 

estimation of, in presence of lead 
(MOLLEKandGABLSR), A., ii, 90. 
estimation and separation of (Art* 
MANN ; Artmann and Hartmann), 
A., ii, 89. 
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Zise, separation of cadminm and, 
electroly tioally (Salani), A. , ii, S08. 
separation of, from magnesium, cal- 
einm, and alnmininm (Hauk, 
Dornauf, and Orro), A.,ii, 39. 

Zino Usttda. See Blende. 

Zlne ores, fusion of, with sodium per- 
oxide (SXERNBKBO), A., U, 40. 

Zireoninm, crystal structure of (Hull), 
A., ii, 82. 

Zireoninm dt-, tri-, and fetm-chlorides, 
reduction of (Huff and Waliatbin), 
A,, ii, 868. 


Zireoninm fefmchloride, reaction of 
acetylene and methane with (VEir- 
arle and Deitz), A., ii, 170. 
oxide, preparation of (v. Siemens 
and Zander), A., ii, 170. 
dioxide, purification and analysis of 
(Jackson aud Shaw), A., ii, 
170. 

Zirconium, estimation and separation of 
(Hbaddsn), a., ii, 93. 

Zirconium ores, hafnium content of 
(Hbtesy and Jantzen), T., 3218. 

Zirkite (Thompson), A., ii, 79, 
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93768, A., i, 1180 
94824, A., i, 760 
94863, A., i, 1180 
94668, A., i, 924 
94669. A., i, 926 
94608, A., i, 789 
94626, A., i, 1130 
94626, A., i, 1180 
94950, A., i, 1180 
94982, A., i, 1180 
94988, A., i, 924 
94984, A„ i, 926 
96466, A., i, 789 
96144, A., i, 792 
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SwiM Patenta (eontd.) 
96608, A., i, 1180 
96609, A., i, 1130 
Halted States Pateats. 
1887696, A., i, 928 
1426929, A., i, 70 
1425930, A., i, 70 
1426931, A., i, 70 


INDKX TO PATENTS. 


1426848, A., i, 29 
1427606, A., i, 10 
1429922, A., i, 19 
1432291, A., i, 468 
1433926, A., i, 317 
1434306, A., i, 867 
1434429, A., i, 327 


1484080, A. i, 845 
1487802, A. i, 604 
1439624, A. 1,678 
1448828, A. 1,676 
1446686, A. 1. 664 
1451867, A. 1, 924 
1468659, A. 1, 1017 


ERRATA. 

VoL. 82 (Abstr., 1902). 


Page Line 

1. 81 18* /or “favour ” refni “retard.” 

VoL. 98 (Abstb., 1910). 

1. 682 6* for “ When X " read “ When E.” 

3* ,, “magnesium derivative of bromoquinol dimethyl ether” read 

“ bromomagnesium derivative of quinol dimethyl ether.” 

VoL. 124 (Abstr., 192.3). 

i. 171 8* /or “Blanch ” r«od “Blanck.” 

i. 449 24* „ “Calvary” read “Oalvkry.” 

i. 613 19 ,, “ Mooao ” reod “ Moaai. ” 

i. 660 28 „ “jSy-diaminopropionic acid” read “a/S-diaminopropionic acid.” 

i. 766 6 „ “Hentikka ’ read “Hintikka.” 

i. 1124 22 and 23 for "5-eM(yro-l:S-dihydroxynieoHnonilrile" read "i-chloro- 

2:i-dihydroxtfnicotinonUrile.” 

20* ,, “1:3:6-” rend “2:4:6-” (in each case). 

It* ,, " 6-ckloro-l:S-dihydroxynieotinamide " read “i-ehloro- 

2:i-dihydroxymcotinamide. " 

8* ,, '‘i-c}doro-\iZ-dimethoxyri,icotinonitrile" read “6-cWoro- 

2 : i-dimeihoxynkotinonitrile. ” 

3* „ “1:8:6- "read “2:4:6.” 

ii. 11 16* /or “Politzir” read “PoLLiTZBR.” 

21 1 

ii. 32 22 f centered cube*' read ^'hexagonal close packed/’ 

ii. 186 !!♦ ,, ‘‘acetic’’ r«a<i “tartaric.” 

ii. 214 16* „ “freed” “free.” 

14* delete “by passing it througb a tube immei'sed in liquid air.” 
ii. 440 2* „ “Thalhimkr” rearf “Thallinner.” 

ii. 448 12 ,, “ Nanusso ” rcac? “Nanussi.” 

ii. 635 10 ,, “Virharner” read “ViEHOBVER.” 

it 717 1 ,, “ unable” read “able.” 

Collective Index 1913 — 1922 (Authors). 

Page 

209 col. L last two entriei should be under “Dale, Henry Hallett, and Ha/rold 
Ward Dudley” in ool. ii. 


* From bottom. 
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PEOCEEDiBLerS 


OF THB 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, January 18th, 1923, at 
8 p.m., SiE James Walkbk, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of the following Fellows ; 

Elected. Died. 

Georg Lvinge (Honorary Fellow) March 4th, 1909. Jan. 3rd, 1923. 

Alfred Edward Carey Feb. 16th, 1888. Dec. 30th, 1922. 

Robert 'George Grimwood May 4th, 1893. Dec. 24th, 1922. 

William Alfred Squance Feb. 17th, 1921. Dec. 9th, 1922. 

John Robert Tustin Feb. 2nd, 1871. Dec. 24th, 1922. 

Frank Edwin Weston June 16tb, 1898. Jan. 4th, 1923. 

The President announced : 

That the following vacant places fall due to be filled at the 
Annual General Meeting on March 22nd, 1923, in accordance with 
the Bye-Laws : 

President One vacancy. 

Vice-Presidents who have filled the office of 

President Two vacancies. 

Vice-Presidents who have not filled the office 

of President Three vacancies. 

Treasurer One vacancy. 

Ordinary Members of Council : 

(а) Town Members (t.e. those living within 

a radius of 50 miles from London) ... Three vacancies. 

(б) Country Members (i.e. those living beyond 

a radius of 50 miles from London) ... Three vacancies. 

The Council has nominated Prof. W. P. Wynne to the office of 
President. 

It has also nominated Prof. J. F. Thorpe to the office of Treasurer. 
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The names of the Members of Council who retire at the Annual 
General Meeting on the 22nd March, 1923, and who are ineligible 
for re-election to the same office until the lapse of one year, are as 
follows : 

President : 

Sir James Walker. 

Vice-Presidents who have filled the office of President : 

Prof. H. E. Armstrong, Prof. W. H. Perkin. 

Vice-Presidents who have not filled the oflSce of President : 

Prof. F. S. Kipping, Prof. S. Smiles. 

Ordinary Members of Council : • 

(а) Town Members : 

Prof. A. J. Allmand, Mr. F. H. Carr, Prof. J. M. Thomson. 

(б) Country Members : 

Prof. T. S. Patterson, Mr. W. Rintoul, Prof. R. Robinson. 

Messrs. L. Bains, J. W. Farmery, and C. A. Silberrad were form- 
ally admitted Fellows of the Chemical Society. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

William Bennett Adam, B.A., Belcaro, Enfield, Middlesex. 

Alfred Berthoud, The University, Neuchatel, Switzerland. 

Ernest Alfred Blench, 74, Squires Lane, Finchley, N.3. 

Joseph Cofman-Nicoresti, 16, Crediton Hill, N.W.G. 

Augustine Malcolm Manhkram David, B.Sc., Murray College, Sialkote, Lidia. 
John Norman Dean, B.Sc., A.I.C., Goodbury, Kemsing, Sevenoaks. 

Albert Edward Gray, 23, Gauden Road, Clapham, S.W.4, 

Laurence Horton, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 45, Steade Road, Sheffield. 

Joseph Kenneth Marsh, M.Sc., 28, Lansdowne Road, Belfast. 

Dhirendra Nath Mukerji, M.Sc., 1, Gobinda Bose Lane, Bhowanipore, 
Calcutta. 

George Alan Redfem, B.A., 44, Talbot Road, Highgate, N. 6. 

Andreas Smits, The University, Nieuwe Prinsengracht 126, Amsterdam. 

John Smeath Thomas, D.Sc., 179, Kingsley Road, Liverpool. 

John Thompson, 20, Marchmont Road, Edinburgh, 

Hubert William Thorp, B.Sc., 92, Queen’s Road, Dalston, E. 8. 

A Certificate has been authorised by the Council for presentation 
to ballot under Bye-Law I (2) in favour of : 

Clinton N. Laird, M.A., Canton Christian College, Canton, China. 

The following papers were read : 

‘‘ The estimation of acetone in methyl alcohol and the purification 
of methyl alcohol by sodium hypoiodite.” By H. H. Bates, 
L. M. Mullaly, and H. B. Hartley. 

“ Rhythmic crystallisation.*’ By W. E. Garner and F. C. Randall. 



The densities of dilute solutions of potassium salts and the 
volume changes occurring on solution.” By H. B. Habtley 
and W. H. Bareett. 

“ The chemistry of the glutaconic acids. Part XIV. Three- 
carbon tautomerism in the cyclopropane series. (Addendum).” 
By F. R. Goss, C. K. Ingold, and J. P. Thorpe. 

LECTURE. 

On Thursday, February 22nd, 1923, at 8 p.m., in the Lecture 
Hall of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, 
S.W.I., Principal J. C. Irvine, C.B.E., F.R.S., will deliver his 
Lecture entitled Some Constitutional Problems of Carbohydrate 
Chemistry.” 

THE PATERN6 MEDAL. 

A Committee has been formed at Rome to celebrate the 75th 
birthday of Professor Emanuele Patcmo, the well-known Italian 
Chemist, who is one of the Honorary Fellows of this Society. It 
is prdposed to institute a Patemo Medal to be awarded annually 
to the chemist in Italy or elsewhere who makes the most important 
discovery of the year. Subscriptions towards the institution of 
this medal will be welcomed, and any British contributions can 
be forwarded through the Treasurer of the Chemical Society. 


List of Papers received between December 22nd, 1922, and 

January 18th, 1923 : 

The estimation of acetone in methyl alcohol and the purification 
of methyl alcohol by sodium hypoioditc.” By H. H. Bates, 
L. M. Mullaly, and H. B. Hartley. 

Derivatives of semioxamazide. Part I. Ketonic semioxam- 
azones.” By F. J. Wilson and E. C. Pickering. 

‘‘ The constitution of catechin. Part V. The conversion of 
acacatechin tetramethyl ether into the tetramethyl ether of 
high-melting catechin.” By M. Nierenstein. 

“ On interfacial tensions.” By J. R. Pound. 

“ Studies in the anthracene series. Part IV.” By E. be B. Bar- 
nett and M. A. Matthews. 

“ The formation of quaternary ammonium salts. Part I.” By 
E. DB B. Barnett, J. W. Cook, and E. P. Driscoll. 

“ Action of sulphur monochloride, on mercaptans.” By G. C, 
Chakravarti. 

“ The electromotive behaviour of magnesium.” By A. Smits. 
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Determination of the woelectric point of gelatin. A criticism 
of Patten and Kellem’s method.” By T. S. Pbicb. 

“ Note on the supposed enantiotropy of lead monoxide.” By 
S. Glasstone. 

Researches on p^eitrfo-bases. Part IV. A new synthesis of 
tertiary amines of the form R-CHg'NR^R®.” By G. M. 
Robinson and R. Robinson. 

‘‘ An electrolytic method for the preparation of mercury dimethyl.” 

By J. L. Maynard and H. C. Howard. 

“ The constituents of Indian turpentine from Pinua longifolia, Rox. 

Part II.” By J. L. Simonsen and M. G. Rad. 

“ Rhythmic crystallisation.” By W. E. Garner and F. C. 
Randall. 

“ The isotope ratio of a sample of chlorine of volcanic origin.” 
By A. D. Monro. 

‘‘ The densities of dilute solutions of potassium salts and the volume 
changes occurring on solution.” By H. B. Hartley and 
W. H. Barrett. 

** The system chromium trioxide-nitric acid- water.” By S. A. 
Mumford and L. F. Gilbert. 

‘‘A new sesquiterpene and other substances in the essential oil 
of Manuka {Leptoapermnin scoparium),'^ By R. Gardner. 

“ Some factors governing the complete sorption of iodine by 
carbon from solution.” By J. B. Firth and F. S. Watson. 

“ The chemistry of the glutaconic acids. Part XIV. Three- 
carbon tautomerism in the cycfopropane series. (Addendum).” 
By F. R. Goss, C. K. Ingold, and J. F. Thorpe. 

Rotatory dispersion of the esters of lactic acid. Part I. Normal 
esters.” By C. E. Wood, J. E. Such, and F. Scarf. 

“ Studies in the chroman series. Part II.” By H. F. Dean, 
A. I. M. Kahil, and M. Nierenstein. 

“ The constitution of catechin. Part VI.” By H. F. Dean and 
M. Nierenstein. 

“ Preparation of hydrazine by the Raschig reaction.” By R. A. 
Joyner. 

“ The configuration of the doubly linked tervalent nitrogen atom. 
The resolution of the pyridylhydrazone of cyctohexenedithio- 
carbonate.” By W. H. Mills and H. Schindler. 

Perhalides of quaternary ammonium salts.” By F. D. Chatta- 
WAY and G. Hoyle. 

“ The tautomerism of amidines. Part I. 2:4- and 2 : 5-Diphenyl- 
glyoxalines.” By R. Burtles and F. L. Pyman. 

The tautomerism of amidines. Part II. The alkylation of 
Open-chain amidines.” By F. L. Pyman. 
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CERTIFICATES OF CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION AT 
THE BALLOT TO BE HELD AT THE ORDINARY 
SCIENTIFIC MEETING ON THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 
15th, 1923. 

N.B. — ^The names of those who sign from “ General Knowledge ” 
are printed in italics. 

Adam, William Bennett, “ Belcaro,’* Enfield, Middlesex. Scottish. On 
technical stafi of Messrs. J. S. Fry & Sons, Ltd., Bristol, and engaged on 
chemical research at Bristol University. B.A. (Cantab.), Natural Sciences 
Tripos, Parts I and II (Chemistry). (Signed by) W. H. ^ills, Eric K. Bideal, 
Charles T. Heycock. 

Alexander, Georoe James, 1, Terreice Boad, Upton Manor, London, E.13. 
British. Chemical Student. B.Sc. (London), Honours Chemistry. (Signed 
by) J. B. Partington, W. H. Patterson, Frank W. Bury. 

Attwood, Arthur John, 11, Frederick Crescent, S.W.9. British. 
Student (Boyal College of Science). Present position, Associate of, and 
Besearch Student at, the Boyal College of Science, London, in the department 
of Chemistry. (Signed by) James C. Philip, C. K. Ingold, H. L. Howard. 

Bailey, Kenneth Claude, 137, South Circular Boad, Dublin. British. 
Lecturer in Exptl. Science, Trinity College, Dublin. B.A. (Hons.) in Exptl. 
Science, and M.A. (T.C.D.). Paper on “ La Synthfese Directe de rUr4e A 
partir de TAmmoniaque et du Gaz Carbonique ” in the “ Comptes Bendus 
de TAcad^mie des Sciences,” July, 1922. (Signed by) Sydney Young, Emil 

A. Werner, A. G. G. Leonard. 

Berthoud, Alfred, Neuchatel, Suisse. Suisse. Professeur de Chimie 
physique 4 TUniversit^ de Neuchfttel. Principaux travaux originaux, con- 
cement la thermo dynamique dans ses applications aux vitenes des reactions 
chimiques, et les propridt^s des fiuides. Ouvrages : La Constitution des 
atomes ; Les Nouvelles conceptions de la Mati^re et de I’atome. (Signed by) 
William J. Pope, T. Maxtin Lowry, Henry E. Armstrong. 

Blench, Ernest Alfred, 74, Squires Lane, Finchley, N.3. English. 
Chemistry Student desiring to become Beseaxch Chemist. Engaged in 
Besecurch on Carbon-Oxygen Adsorption. Have held position of Jimior 
Analyst at Borax Consolidated, Ltd., and British Drug Houses, Ltd. (Signed 
by) J. N. Collie, F. G. Donnan, W. E. Gamer. 

Bousfield, John Southwell, 2, Lyndale, Child’s Hill, London, N.W.2. 
Schoolmaster. A.B.C.S. Chemistry, 1921, 2nd Class. Served in army 
1914-1919. Teaching 1922- (Bugby school, Jan.-Aug., 1922). (Signed 
by) H. B. Baker, James C. Philip, H. F. Harwood. 

Bradshaw, Frederick, 78, Bothbury Terrace, Heaton, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Britiedi. Librarian and University Lecturer. M.A. (Oxford), D.Sc. 
(London). I desire to consult and keep abreast of recent chemical literature. 
(Signed by) W. N. Haworth, J. A. Smythe, H. V. A. Briscoe. 

Broughton, Charles Crobslby Mann, 2, Upton Boad, Bexley Heath, 
Kent. British. Besearch student at Boyal College of Science, S.W.7. 

B. Sc. Hons., Lond. (Signed by) Jocelyn Thorpe, C. K. Ingold, M. A. Whiteley. 
Buckley, Harold Eugene, 273, Wigan Boad, Bolton. British. Assistant 

Lecturer in Crystallography at Manchester University. B.Sc. (2nd Class 
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Hons., 1921). Research on Adsorption ” for 12 months, 1921-1922, with 
Dr. Burt and Mr. Bangham. Dec. 1922, M.So. From Sept. 29th, 1922, 
Assistant Lecturer in Crystallography. (Signed by) Henry A. Miers, Arthur 
Lapworth, H. B. Dixon. 

Caixow, Robebx Kbnkbth, 17, Sutherland Street, London, S.W.l. 
British. Student. Exhibitioner of Christ Church, Oxford. B.Sc. (Ist 
Class Hons. Chemistry), University of London, 1922. Part I, Final Honour 
School of Natural Science, University of Oxford, 1922. At present engaged 
in research for Part 11. (Signed by) W. H. Perkin, N. V. Sidgwick, S. Q. P. 
Plant. 

Cofman-Nicoeesti, Joseph* 16, Crediton Hill, London, N.W.6. British. 
Pharmacist. Licentiate in Pharmacy, University of Bucarest (Roumania). 
Member of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain. Late Analytical , Chemist 
in the Roumanian Army (1894-5). (Signed by) Jules Cofman-Nicoresti, 
Gabriel Cofman-Nicoresti, Hartley Shaw, Gerald H. Martin. 

CouTiB, Alexandeb, 4, Priestfield Road, Edinburgh. Scottish. Research 
Chemist. Assistant in Department of Chemistry, University of Edinburgh. 
(Signed by) James Walker, Sydney A. Kay, H. Gordon Rule. 

CouzENS, Leslie John, 101, Kensington Avenue, Manor Park, E.12. 
Assistant Analytical Chemist. Assistant Anal3rtical Chemist to Messrs. 
Burgoyne, Burbidge & Co., Ltd., East Ham. Student at the Sir John Cass 
Technical Institute for the Final B.Sc. (Honours Chemistry), University of 
London (1924). (Signed by) W. H. Barker, E. D. Griffiths, W. T. Clough. 

CowABD, Katherine Hope, 14, Parliament Hill, N.W.3. Assistant, 
Physiology (Biochemistry). University College, London University. Joint 
authorship of several papers on Accessory Food Factors in the Biochemical 
Journal, together with Dr. J. C, Drummond, D.Sc., of University College. 
M.Sc. of Manchester University. (Signed by) J. C. Drummond, K. A. Burke, 
Irvine Masson. 

Craven, Ernest Cecil, 69, Southern Road, Plaistow, E.13. English, 
Chemist. Assistant to Dr. W. R. Ormandy, 18, Belsize Grove, N.W.3. 
6 years analytical work, India Rubber Gutta Percha and Telegraph Works, 
Ltd., Silvertown. 2J years as works and research chemist, U.K. Chem. 
Products (afterwards H.M. Factory, Sutton Oak). Since 1917 with Dr. 
Ormandy. Part author of various papers relating to miscibility, combustion, 
etc. (Signed by) W. R. Ormandy, A. E. Dunstan, F. B. Thole, J. S. S. Brame, 
J. E. Hackford. 

David, Augustine Malcolm Manhkram, Sialkote City, India. Indian. 
Professor of Chemistry, Murray College, Sialkote City. B.Sc. Punjab. 

2 years’ teeiching experience. Research on essential oils. (Signed by) Edwin 
Theodore Dean, N. A. Yajnik, S. R. Khosla. 

Dean, John Norman, Goodbury, Kemsing, Kent. British. Assistant 
Research Chemist at the Gutta Percha Company, London. B.Sc. (Hons. 
Chemistry), King’s College, Lond., Oct., 1921. A.LC., March, 1922. (Signed 
by) Claude S. Grace, A. J. AUmand, H. W, Cremer, Samuel Smiles, 

Duff, Jambs Cooper, 13, Queen’s Rd., Erdington, Birmingham. British. 
Lecturer, Chemistry Dept., Birminghcun Technical School. M.Sc. (Mane.), 
F.I.C, 6 years* chemical works experience, 8 years a Lecturer on Chemistry. 
Author of four papers on Cobaltammines and one paper on Dimethylindi- 
gotin, all published in Trans. Chemical Society. (Signed by) J. Newton 
Friend, T. Slater Price, Harry Berry. 

Earle, Allan Robert, 90, Shadwell Rd., Portsmouth. English. Student, 
King’s College, Cambridge. Passed Part I Natural Science Tripos (2nd Cl.) 
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in Chemistry, Physics, and Mineralogy. Beculing for Part 11 in Chemistry. 
(Signed by) Eric K. Bideal, Hamilton McCombie, Harold A. Scarborough. 

Fsnton, Samuel Gray, 27, Somerset Bd., Harrow, Middx. Pharmacist. 
Dispenser to John M. Pletts, M.D., L.S.A. Admiralty Surgeon and Agent, 
Byde, I.W., 3 years. Senior Assistant to E. Boussin, Pharmacien, Dinard, 
France, 2 years. Student of Pharmacy, London Temperance Hospital, 
2 years. Student of H. Wootton, B.Sc. Lond., London CoUege, Clapham, 
S.W., 2 years. Student of the late Col. E. F. Harrison, Anti-Gas Dept., 
War Office, 1| years. Qualified as Pharmacist, Examination of the Pharm- 
aoeutial Society of Great Britain, July 15th, 1905. Works Chemist to Messrs. 
Bush & Co., Manufacturing Chemists, London, W., 3 years. Member of the 
Pharmaceutial Society. Pharmacist, War Office Technical Staff, Army 
Medical Service, Whitehall, S.W., 3 years. (Signed by) Frank Badcliffe, 
Gabriel Cofman-Nicoresti, Stanley J. Peachey. 

Fisk, Phillip Marcus, 92, Aldborough Bd., Seven Kings, Essex. Chemical 
Student. Associate of Finsbury Technical College (A.C.G.F.C.). Inter. 
Science (Lond.). (Signed by) M. A. Whiteley, W. S. Norris, F. B. Goss. 

Giles, John Kenneth, Hillcrest, Arkley, Barnet. British. Besearch 
Student. B.Sc., Lond. Engaged on research on Physical Chemistry at 
King^s College, Lond. (Signed by) A. J. Allmand, C. S. Salmon, H. W. 
Cremer. 

Graham, Thomas, 47, Canada Bd., Cardiff. Analytical Chemist. Chief 
Chemist to F. Campbell Harry & Co., Cardiff, for severed years past and to 
date, formerly Assistemt Chemist with Messrs. Harry Dougall & Co., 
Mar3rport, Cumberland. (Signed by) Geo. R. Tliompson, H. E. Cox, J. 
Groves, Pattinson B. Melmore, B. W. Atkinson. 

Gray, Albert Edward, 23, Gauden Bd., Clapham, London, S.W,4, 
British. Pharmacist with analyticed experience. Appointed works chemist 
to the Fibrous Paper and By-products, Ltd,, a company shortly to be 
formed for paper manufacture and by-products of methyl alcohol, acetone, 
etc., from reeds by the Dinman process. (Signed by) Alfred Thomas, Charles 
Alexander McKerrow, F. C. Ray, A. Houssa. 

Griffiths, John Prebdy, 15, Hazelwood Lane, Palmers Green, N.13. 
British. Student (Research, Royal College of Science. London). A.R.C.S. 
(Lond.). B.Sc. Hons., Chemistry (Lond.). Organic Research, Royal College 
of Science, London. (Signed by) Jocelyn Thorpe, C. K. Ingold, H. J. T. 
EUingham, 

Harris, Leslie Julius, B.Sc., 18, The Park, Ealing, London, W.5. 
British. Research worker in Biochemistry, Cambridge University. 
“Analyst,” XLIII, 608, 263 eteeq.i 6U, 345-8; 612, 375-8; XLIV, 616, 
43-6; 621, 314-318, and papers in other chemical journals. (Signed &y) 
F. Gowland Hopkins, O. Rhys Howell, J, H. Quastel. 

Harrison, Thomas Arthur, 64, Eastwood Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 
British. Chemist (Analytical and Consulting), Fertilisers and Disinfectants. 
Director, Whaller’s Sanitary Fluid Co. Passed major examination Pharm- 
aceutical Society. (Signed by) Charles S. Boy, Thomas D. Morson, Arthur 
E. Pitt. 

Hewitt, Leslie Frank, 8, Maze Bd., Kew, Surrey. British. Besearch 
Student. Bachelor of Science, with First Class Honours in Chemistry, of 
the University of London ; Associate of the Institute of Chemistry. (Signed 
by) Robert H. Pickard, J. Kenyon, Harold Hunter. 

Horton, Laurence, 45, Steade Boad, Sheffield. British. Chemistry 
Besearch Student. A.R.C.S. (1st Class). B.Sc. Hons. (1st Class), London. 
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One year as Assistant Chemist with A. H. Allen & Partners, Public Analysts, 
Sheffield. (Signed by) C. K. Ingold, M. A. Whiteley, H, J. T. Ellingham. 

Ikqham, John, 19, Greyhound Koad, Tottenham, N.17. British. 
Bacteriological Chemist. Student, Technical College, Blackburn. Five 
years Chemistry and Chemical Technology. Diploma (London, 1918). 
Pathological Society Certificates. Bacteriological Technique. Pathological 
Technique. Morbid Secretion Technique. Hematological and Serological 
Technique. At present interested in Biochemistry and Chemistry of Drugs. 
(Signed by) Robert H. Pickard, Geraldine Le Bas, Archibald Knox, J. Kenyon. 

Laker, John, 8, Allerton Rd., N.16. British. Research Student in 
Organic Chemistry at the Royal College of Science. Associate of the Royal 
College of Science. Hons. B.Sc. (Chem.). (Signed by) M. A. Whiteley, 
James C. Philip, Jocelyn Thorpe. 

Linneix, Wilfred Herbert, 12, Highbury, Monkseaton, Whitley Bay. 
British. Advanced Research Student, Armstrong College, Durham Univer* 
sity. 1st Class Honours, B.Sc. Associate of the Institute of Chemistry. 
Johnston Scholar. Major Diploma of the Pharmaceutical Society. Research 
experience of one year. (Signed by) W. N. Haworth, J. A. Smythe, G. C. 
Leitch. 

Marsh, Joseph Kenneth, 28, Lansdowne Road, Belfast. British. 
Senior Assistant, Chemical Department, Queen's University, Belfast. M.Sc. 
(BeKast). (Signed by) A, W. Stewart, H. Graham, E. W. McClelland. 

Medley, George Arnold, 45, Hill Top Rd., Dalton, Huddersfield. 
British. Pharmacist. Oleum, analytical, and research laboratories, British 
Dyestuffs Corp., Ltd., Huddersfield. (Signed by) James Bruce, H. H. Gray, 
L. Gordon Paul. 

Mehta, Ramprasad Pitamberdas, Organic Chemistry Dept., University 
College, London. Indieui (Hindu). Research Student for Ph.D., Organic 
Chemistry. M.A. (Chemistry), Bombay University, 1911. Fellow in 
Chemistry (1910), St. Xavier *s College, Bombay. Asst. Professor of Chemistry, 
St. Xavier's College, Bombay, 1912-13. 2nd Asst., Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot (India), since 1914. Acting Professor of Chemistry, Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad, 1920-21 (Ag. I.E,S.). (Signed by) O. L. Brady, R. C. Ray, 
W. Pohl. 

Miller, Herbert Frederick, Griffith John College, Hankow, China. 
English. Teacher of Chemistry in above College. Associate of the Institute 
of Chemistry (July 1922). B.Sc. (Hons. 2nd Class), 1922. Honours Course 
3 years, Birkbeck College, London. (Signed by) George Senter, Arthur J. 
Chapman, S. Sugden. 

Mxjkerji, Dhirendra Nath, 1, Gobinda Bose Lane, Bhowanipore, Cal- 
cutta, India. Superintendent of Excise and Salt, Bengal, in charge of 
Distilleries, Warehouses, and Laboratories. (1) Obtained the M.Sc. degree 
of the Calcutta University in Chemistry in 1916 with First Class Honours, 
standing first in order of merit. (2) Author of (a) Colouring matters from 
1:2:4: 5-Tetrahydroxy benzene and related substances (J,C,S., T., 1922, 
121 , 646); (6) Vat Dyes of the Azo Series (ordered for publication in the 
Transactions of the J.C.^S.). (Signed by) E, R. Watson, R. L. Jenks, R. L. 
Datta, P. C. RAy. 

Muroh, William Owen, National Institute for Medical Research, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.3. British. Chemical Lab. Assistant. B.Sc. (Lend.). I wish 
to join in order to receive publications and enjoy use of library, to keep up 
witii current research. (Signed by) Harold King, H. W. Dudley, P. C. L., 
Thome. 
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Olivbb, James Hebbebt, 22, Avenue Gardens, Acton, W.3. British. 
Kesearoh Worker. B.So. (Lond.). Research Student, Royal College of 
Science, London. Formerly Ist Assistant Analyst, Olympia Agricultural 
Coy. Research Station, OSchurch, Leamington. (Signed by) Jocelyn Thorpe, 
E. H. Farmer, F. R. Goss. . 

Obb, Thomas Wobkman, Antofagasta, Chile. Scottish. Chemist. Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow, 1894-97. Resecurch Student, 1897-98. Demon- 
strator, 1898-99. Since continuously engaged as chemist or manager in 
S. Africa (1899-1901), assayer and cyaniding, and in Chile (1902-1922); 
chiefly in connexion with the nitrate industry. Associate of the Institute 
of Chemistry. (Signed by) G. G. Henderson, Thomas Gray, James Roberts. 

OsBOBN, William James, 12, West Square, Southwark, S.E.l. Chemical 
Assistant. L.C.C., Greenwich Power Station, Greenwich, S.E. Physics, 
Morley College, 1910-11. Chemistry, Sir John Cass Inst., 1911-13. War 
service, 1916-1919. Chemistry, Borough Polytechnic, 1920-21. Chemical 
Assistant, Greenwich Power Station, L.C.C., Greenwich, S.E. Associated 
Member, London Section, Inst, of Metals. (Signed by) J. H. Coste, E. J. 
Jackman, Arthur J. Chapman. 

Pattbbson, Jocelyn, 106, Market St., St. Andrews, N.B. British. 
Chemical Research Assistant in University of St. Andrews. B.Sc., Ist Class 
Hons., Chemistry (Dunelm). M.Sc. (Dunelm). Ph.D. (St. Andrews). Pub- 
lication, Acetone Derivatives of Glucose and Fructose, Irvine and Patterson, 
1922, 121, 2146. (Signed by) J. C. Irvine, R. Robinson. A. Killen 
Macbeth, E. L. Hirst. 

Paxon, Fbancis James, 30, St. Georges Rd., Palmers Green, N.13. 
British. Research Student in Orgemic Chemistry at Royal College of Science. 
Associate, Royal College of Science. B.Sc. Hons., Lond. (Signed by) 
M. A. Whiteley, Jocelyn Thorpe, C. K. Ingold. 

Pebben, Edwabd Abthub, 70, Denton Road, London, N.8. British. 
Research Student at Imperial College of Science and Technology. Have 
undertaken research in Organic Chemistry which has been recorded in the 
Journal of the Society. (Signed by) Jocelyn Thorpe, F. W. Helsby, James 
C. Philip. 

Pbess, Edwin William Stanley, 4, Porchester Sq., Hyde Park, W. 
Student. With F. J. Lloyd, Agricultural and Consulting Chemist, for two 
years. Last three years, full time student at Birkbeck College, studying for 
Honours Degree at University of London and Associateship of Institute of 
Chemistry. (Signed by) George Senter, F. Barrow, S. Sugden, F. J. Thomey- 
croft, Wm. W. Myddleton, E, J. Warren, A. Hamilton Bateman, F. J. Lloyd. 

Pine, Edwabd Ebenezer, The Haven, Dorman’s Park, Surrey. British. 
Chartered Accoimtant (not in practice). For the last 20 years I have been 
greatly interested in chemical theory, and I have recently published a book 
entitled ** Atomic Form” (Longmans, Green A Co.). I am desirous of 
obtaining the advantage of membership of the Chemical Society in order 
that 1 may be able to extend my knowledge of Chemistry by the use of the 
Society’s Library and Journal and by attendance at its meetings. (Signed 
6y) E. F. Armstrong, W. G. Ramsay, G. Walter Knox. 

Raleioh, Frank Viotob (6, Cavendish Rd., Harringay, N.4). Johannes-, 
burg, South Africa. British. Student. B.Sc., B.A. (Oxford). (Signed by) 
Alfred C. Egerton, N. V. Sidgwick, Wm. Macnab. 

Rana, Taba Chand, III Bridge, Srinagar, Kashmir. Indian. Making 
preparations for the start of Sulphuric Acid Industry from Gypsum in Kashmir. 
After taking the B.Sc. degree of the Punjab University, I worked for some 
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time as Assistant to the Chemical Examiner, Jammu and Kashmir State. 
In 1922 I took the M.Sc. degree of the same University. My subject of 
special study was ** Adsorption of binary mixtures by animal charcoal,’* 
on which I have written a paper which was submitted to the University. 
{Signed by) N. A. Yajnik, S. R. Khosla, Edwin Theodore Dean. 

Randall, Helena Chaelotte, 57, Famham Road, Guildford, Surrey. 
British. Science Mistress. A.R.C.S., B.Sc. I am desirous of keeping in 
touch with chemical literature. (Signed by) James C. Philip, H. B. Baker, 
M. A. Whiteloy. 

Red FERN, George Alan, 44, Talbot Road, Highgate, N.6. Student of 
Chemistry at the University of Cambridge, proceeding to the profession of 
Chcurtered Patent Agent. Passed the examinations in Chemistry and Engineer- 
ing for the ordinary B.A. degree. (Signed by) A. J. Berry, Charles T. Hey- 
cock, R. H. Atkinson. 

Robertson, Jerry, 38, Church St., Heckmondwike. British. Student 
for major examination of the Pharmaceutical Society, also F.S.M.C. Diploma. 
Chemist, minor qualifications of the Pharmaceutical Society. Was employed 
for 2 years as laboratory assistant with Messrs. Goodhall, Backhouse, Manu- 
fcwturing Chemists, Leeds. Later, student at the South-Western Polytechnic 
Institute, Chelsea. (Signed by) C. Morton, Francis Amall, F. H. Lowe, 
J. B. Coleman. 

Sanders, Edgar, The White House, Blackwell, Worcs. British. Student 
of Chemistry, University of Birmingham. Final Chemistry examination for 
B.Sc. degree. (Signed by) G. T. Morgan, C. E. Wood, S. R. Carter, Wm. 
Wardlaw. 

Shoesmith, John Baldwin, c/o Dunnill, 10, Spottiswoode Rd., Edinburgh. 
British. Lecturer in Chemistry, Edinburgh University. Articled pupil, 
Public Analyst, Burnley, 1913-16. B.Sc. (Chemistry, 1st Class Hons.), 
Manchester University, 1919. Graduate Scholar, Mane. University, 1919. 
M.Sc., Mane. University, 1920. Lecturer in Chemistry, Edinburgh University, 
1921. Publication, T., 1922, 121, 1391. (Signed by) James Walker, H. 
Gordon Rule, Sydney A. Kay. 

Sloman, Hbdley Archibald, “ Robinhood,” Undercliff Gardens, Leigh- 
on-Sea, Essex. British. Chemist. 1st Class, Part I, Nat. Sci. Tripos, Cam- 
bridge, m Chemistry, Physics, and Geology. 2nd Class, Part II, Nat. Sci. 
Tripos, Cambridge, in Chemistry. Associate of Institute of Chemistry. 
Desires to use the Library, attend the meetings, and receive the Journal. 
(Signed by) W. J. Pope, C. T. Heycock, W. H. Mills. 

Smits, Andreas, The University, Nieuwe Prinsongracht 126, Amsterdam, 
Holland. Dutch. Director of the Laboratorium Algemeeneen Anorganische 
Chemie der Universiteit, Amsterdam. Author of several papers in numerous 
chemical journals. (Signed by) James C. Philip, Jocelyn Thorpe, Irvine 
Masson. 

Snellgrove, Douglas Rosebery, 73, Millbrook Rd., Southampton. 
British. Research Student. B.Sc. (Hons. Chem., 1st Class). Now a 
Research Student at Battersea Poly. (Signed by) J. Kenyon, J. L. White, 
A. Houssa. 

Stark, Arthur Roy, 76, De la Pole Avenue, Hull. British. Cement 
Works Chemist (chief). 6 years’ training Technical College (Chemistry Dept. ), 
Hull. Works experience in cmalysis of oils, residual meals, water, etc. 
Experimental work on treatment of coal at various temperatures. Experi- 
mental work on effect of various reagents and colours on the setting and 
hardening of Portland cement and concrete. At present chief chemist at 
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Messrs. G. & T. Earle, Ltd., Cement Manufacturers. {Signed by) Frank 
S. Wood, T. Luxton, Harry Thompson, Edward Chapman. 

Tebbit, Reginald Ebnsst, 120, Lordship Lane, E. Dulwich, London, 
S.E.22. English. Student. Graduate of Finsbiuy Technical College 
(A.C.G.F.C.) (4th year Student.) 1 am desirous of attending the meetings 
and of using the library of the Society. {Signed by) Arthur J. Hale, J. E. B. 
Price, Julius Jung, H. M. Atkinson. 

Thomas, John Sheath, 179, Kingsley Road, Liverpool. British. Senior 
Lecturer on Analytical Chemistry, University of Liverpool. D.Sc. (Liver- 
pool). For several years Senior Lecturer on Analytical and Inorganic 
Chemistry in the University of Liverpool. Recently appointed Professor 
of Inorganic Chemistry in the University of Cape Town. Contributions to 
scientific journals. {Signed by) E. C. C. Baly, W. C. McC. Lewis, I. M. 
Heilbron, F. C. Guthrie, Harold Rogerson, Herbert H. Froysell. 

Thompson, John, 20, Marchmont Road, Edinburgh. Refinery Chemist 
with Messrs. Burmah Oil Coy., Rangoon. Four years under Dr. Thos. 
Drinkwater, College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. Two years of this period was 
in the capacity of demonstrator to D. P. H. Classes. Two years with H.M. 
Dept, of Explosives, Craigleith. {Signed by) Francis Amall, L. Beaumont 
Tansley, F. H. Lowe. 

Xhobf, Hubert William, 92, Queen's Road, Dalston, London, E.8. 
British. Assistant Research Chemist. Student, University College, London, 
Oct. 1919-Nov. 1921. Obtained B.Sc. degree, London University, Nov. 

1921, {Signed by) T. J. Drakeley, G. J. Avey, Raymond R. Butler. 
Tideswell, Frederick Vincent, Department of Fuel Technology, The 

University, St. George’s Square, Sheffield. British. Research Chemist, 
Mines Department Experimental Station, Department of Fuel Technology, 
The University, Sheffield. M.Sc. (Viet.), 1917. “ The Constitution of Coal 

in relation to its Spontaneous Combustion,” Proc* S»W, InsL Engineers^ 
1920, 36, i, 183. ” A recent theory of Coking,” Fuel, 1922, 1, vi, 101. 

Joint author of following : “ A chemical investigation of banded bituminous 
coal. Studies in the composition of coal,” T., 1919, 115, 619; “The 
oxidation of coal,” T., 1919, 115, 896; “ The oxidation of the ingredients of 
banded bituminous coal. Studies in the composition of coal,” T,, 1920, 117, 
794; “On Dopplerite. Studies in the composition of coal,” T., 1922, 121, 
2346. {Signed by) R. V. Wheeler, W. Payman, W. A. Batley. 

Tong, Eric Wilfred, Hollingboume, Maidstone, Kent. English. 
Science Master in Secondary School. As a student of Chemistry at the Royal 
College of Science, London, 1919-1921. Associate of Royal College of Science 
(A.R.C.S.), 1921. B.Sc. (Hons.), Ist Class, Chemistry, London University, 

1922. (Signed by) James C. Philip, H. F. Harwood, M. A. Whiteley. 

Tritton, Frederic Jbnner, 1 Vicarage Mansions, West Green, N.16. 

English. Chemist, just finished degree course. Pupil assistant to Mr. W. C. 
Young, F.I.C. Public Analyst for six months. Analyst at Messrs. T. Morson 
and Sons, Ltd., Ponders End, for 15 months. B.Sc. (Lond.), Honours Chem- 
istry, 2nd Class. {Signed by) Samuel Smiles, J. Huck, A. J. AUmand, Arthur 
Fair bourne. 

Vanderstighele, Paule Laurb, Bedford College, Regent’s Park, London, 
N.W.l. Belgian. Demonstrator in Orgimic Chemistry at Bedford College. 
M.Sc. (London). Teaching experience ; Demonstrator in Chemistry at 
Bedford College (1917-1922). Recognised teacher of the University of 
London for 1922-1923. Publication : The use of ufi-dichlorovinylethylether 
for the preparation of chloroacetates and acid chlorides (Crompton and Van- 
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derstichele, J,C,S., April 1920). The molecular refractions of chloro-» di* 
chloro-, and chlorobromo-acetates. Thesis for the London M.So. examination 
presented May 1922. (Signed bp) H. Crompton, J. F. Spencer, P. V. McKie, 
M. S, Crewdson. 

Weaveb, Stanley Douglas, 27, Hastings Hoad, Maidstone. British. 
Hesearch Student in Organic Chemistry at the Hoyal College of Science. 
Associate of the Royal College of Science. B.Sc. (Honours), to be awarded 
on completion of third years’ study. (Signed by) M. A. Whiteley, C. K, Ingold^ 
James C. Philip. 

Williams, Montague, Cleveland Cottage, The Grove, Isleworth. English. 
At present, none. B.Sc. degree, London, 1922. Ist Class Honours in 
Chemistry. [Trained at University College, Beading.] (Signed by) H. 
Bassett, J. W. Dodgson, D. Roy Maxted, Reginald G. Durrant. 

WiLLiAitfS, Thomas Arthub, Ridgeway House, Mill Hill, N.W.7. British. 
Science Master, Mill Hill School. 1 have been engaged in teaching Chemistry 
in Secondary Schools since 1912, and am desirous of keeping abreast of 
developments in the Science, by means of the Society’s lectures and pub- 
lications, and of doing original work. (Signed by) D. LI. Hammick, E. J. 
Bowen, C. N. Hinshelwood, H. B. Hartley, T. A. Quilliam. 

Wood, Harold, 39, Edmund St., Seedley, Manchester. British. Chemical 
Research for M.Sc. (Organic Chemistry). B.Sc., 1st Cleuss Honours Chemistry, 
1922, Manchester University. Graduate Prize. Leblanc Medal in Organic 
Colouring Matters. (Signed by) Arthur Lapworth, Henry Stephen, J. E. 
Myers, W. K. Slater, Arnold Weston, Colin Campbell, Wilson Baker. 

Certificates have been accepted by the Council under Bye-Law I (2) 
in favour of the following : 

Andrews, Donald Hatch, Sterling Chemical Laboratory, New Haven, 
Conn., U.S.A. Americcm. Assistant Instructor, Department of Chemistry, 
Yale University. In 1920 received the degree of B.A. in the Honours 
Chemistry Course at Yale University. For three years Silliman-Lamed 
Fellow in the Graduate School of Yale University. Candidate for the degree 
of Ph.D. in Yale University, June 1923. Have been employed as Analyst 
for the United States R.R. Administration. Research Chemist, Fisk 
Rubber Co. (Signed by) L. W. Bass. 

Laird, Clinton N„ Canton Christian College, Canton, China. Professor 
of Chemistry at Camton Christian College. B.A., 1903. M.A., 1905, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Undergraduate 
work at University of Pennsylvamia. Graduate work at University of Penn- 
sylvania and Columbia University, New York City. At Canton Christian 
College, 1905 to date. Prof, of Chemistry, 1910 to date. Wish to keep in 
closer touch with development of chemistry in England through the Journal 
that I can through the abstracts now available, and to have the Journal 
available for use by my students. Member of Society of Chemical Industry ; 
American Chemical Society ; Franklin Institute, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. (Signed by) E. R. Dovey. 

Little, Arthur D., Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
American. Chairman of the Committee of the Corporation of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in the Departments of Chemistry and 
Chemical Engineering. President of the American Chemical Society, 1912- 
1914. President of the American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 1919. 
(Signed by) C. F. Cross. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Donations. 

Atjden, Habold Allden. Starch and starch products. London 
[1922]. pp. xiv+122. iU. Zs. net. (Reed. 19/12/22.) 

From the Publishers : Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Bohb, Niels. The theory of spectra and atomic constitution : 
three essays. Cambridge 1922. pp. x+126. ill. Is. 6d. net. 
(Reed. 20/12/22.) From the Syndics, Cambridge University Press. 

Chapin, William H. Second year college chemistry. New 
York 1922. pp. xii+312. ill. 15s. net, (Reed. 13/12/22.) 

Second year college chemistry : a manual of laboratory 

exercises. New York 1922. pp. viii+116. ill. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Reed. 13/12/22.) 

From the London Publishers : Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 
Clabke, Albert. Flavouring materials, natural and synthetic. 
London [1922]. pp. xxii+166. ill. 8s. 6d. net. (Reed. 2/1/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Henry Frowde & 
• Hodder & Stoughton. 

Getman, Frederick Hutton. Outlines of theoretical chemistry, 
3rd edition. New York 1922. pp. xii+626. ill. $3.75 net. 
(Reed. 28/11/22.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. John Wiley & Sons. 
Hyde, J. H. Lubrication and lubricants : a concise treatise on 
the theory and practice of lubrication; the physical, chemical, 
and mechanical properties and testing of liquid and solid lubricants, 
with notes on recent developments and examples from practice. 
London 1922. pp, x+114. ill. 2s. 6d. net. (Reed. 17/11/22.) 

From the Publishers : Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Levy, Stanley Isaac. Incandescent lighting. London 1922. 
pp. x + 130. ill. 3s. net. (Reed. 17/11/22.) 

From the Publishers : Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Palmer, Leroy S. Carotinoids and related pigments : the 
chromolipoids. New York 1922. pp. 316. ill. $4.50 net. 
(Reed. 2/1/23.) 

From the Publishers ; The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 
Rastall, Robert Heron, Molybdenum ores. (Imperial 
Institute Monograph on Mineral Resources.) London [1922]. 
pp. x+86. ill. 5s. net. (Reed. 18/12/22.) From the Director. 

Robinson, Clark Shove. The recovery of volatile solvents. 
New York 1922. pp. 188. iU. $2.50. (Reed. 19/12/22.) 

From the Publishers : The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 
Society qp CJhbmical Industry. Reports of the progress of 
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applied chemistry. Vols. I., 1916 — VI., 1921. London 1917 — 1922. 
(For Circulation,) From Mr. Arnold Stevenson. 

Still, Carl. Critical survey of questions affecting the coke 
oven industry. [Translated from Oluckauf^ being pp. 137 — 300 
of The Coke Oven Managers^ Year Book,"] London [n.d.]. ill. 
(Reed, 23/11/22.) 

From the Translators : Messrs. Coke and Gas Ovens, Ltd. 
Taylor, Robert Llewellyn. Bleaching powder and its 
action in bleaching. Manchester [1922]. pp. 80. ill. 45. 6d. net. 
(Reed, 13/12/22.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. John Heywood, Ltd. 
Tuttle, John B. The analysis of rubber. New York 1922. 
pp. 156. $2.50 net. (Reed, 20/11/22.) 

From the Publishers : The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 
Union Internationale de la Chimie Pure et Appliqu4e. 
Comptes rendus de la troisieme conference intemationale de la 
chimie, Lyon 27 Juin — 1 Juillet 1922. Paris [1922]. pp. 147. 
(Reference.) From the Secretary. 

II. By Purchase, 

Austin, William E. Principles and practice of fur dressing 
and fur dyeing. New York 1922, pp. vi+191. ill. 215. net. 
(Reed, 8/1/23.) 

Carnot, Adolphe. Traite d’analyse des substances min^rales. 
Vol. IV. Revised, with appendix by E. Goutal. Paris 1922. 
pp. [iv]+1050. iU. (Reed, 9/1/23.) 

Gardner, Henry A. Physical and chemical examination 
of paints, varnishes, and colors. [Washington] 1922. pp. 220. 
ill. [Together with 18 circulars of the U.S. Standards Specifications 
Board.] 52s, 6d, net. (Reed, 20/12/22.) 

Liesegang, Raphael Ed. Kolloidchemie. 1914 — 1922. Dresden 
1922. pp. viii+100, (Reed, 4/1/23.) 

Litinsky, L. Messung grosser Gasmengen : Anleitung zur praktis- 
chen Ermittlung grosser Mengen von Gas- und Luftstromen in 
technischen Betrieben. (Chem. Tech, in Einzeldarstellungen.) 
Leipzig 1922. pp. xvi+274. ill. (Reed, 4/1/23.) 

LOppo-Cramer, — . Kolloidchemie und Photographie. 2nd 
edition. Dresden 1921. pp. viii+112. ill. (Reed, 28/12/22.) 

Monographien aus DEM Gbbiete der Fett-Chemie. Edited 
by K. H. Bauer. Vol. I., etc. Stuttgart 1922+. 

Price, David J., and Brown, Harold H. [and others]. Dust 
explosions : theory and nature of, phenomena, causes and methods 
of prevention. Boston, Mass. [1922]. pp. xxii-f246. ill. 
165. 6d. net. (Reed, 20/12/22.) 

PuLSiFER, H. B. The determination of sulfur in iron and 
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steel. With a bibliography, 1797 — 1921. Easton, Pa. 1922. 
pp. vi+160. iU. 158. net. (Seed. 15/12/22.) 

Wolff, H. Die Losungsmittel der Fette, Ole, Wachse und 
Harze. (Mono^aphien . . . der Fett-Chemie, Vol. I.) Stutt- 
gart 1922. pp. [viii]+118. iU. (Reed. 9/1/23.) 

WoBDBN, Edward Chauncey. Technology of cellulose esters. 
Vol. I, in 5 parts. New York 1921. pp. cxxvi+664, cxviii, 
665—1566, cxviii, 1567—2376, cxviii, 2377—3086, 3087—3710. 
ill. £10 10s. net. (Reference.) 

III. Pamphlets. 

Australia, Commonwealth of. Institute of Science and 
Industry. First annual report of the Director. Melbourne 1922. 
pp. 55. 

Bblaibw, Nicholas Timothy. Professor D. K. TschernofiE 
(1839 — 1921). (From the Russian Economist, 1922, 2.) 

Christblow, Joseph William, and Bowes, E. The viscosity 
of raw material slurry used in the manufacture of Portland cement. 
(British Portland Cement Research Assoc. Pamphlet No. 2.) 
London 1922. pp. 23. ill. 

Egypt, Ministry of Agriculture. Technical and Scientific Service. 
Bulletin No. 20. The fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. A com- 
munication made to the Cairo Scientific Society, January 3, 1919, 
by Frank Hughes. Cairo 1922. pp. iv-f 14. ill. 

Bulletin No. 21. Report on a soil survey of zone 

No. 1 (Gharbiya), 1921. By Frank Hughes. Cairo 1922. pp. 
iv+11. ill. 

Gibson, Charles Stanley, and Laidlaw, Patrick Playfair. 
Estimation of chloroform in the blood after death. (From Guy^s 
Hospital Reports, 1922.) 

Goldberger, Joseph, and Tanner, W. F. Amino-acid 
deficiency probably the primary etiological factor in pellagra. 
(From the V.S. Public Health Reports, 1922, 37.) 

GrUn, Richard. Die Umschmelzung saurer Hochofenschlacken 
in basische Schlacken und Zement. (From Stahl und Risen, 1922, 
42.) 

Hendrick, James. Fertilisers before and after the war. (From 
the Trans. Highland and Agric. Soc., Scotland, 1922.) 

Illingworth, Stewart Roy. Researches on the constitution 
of coal. London [1922]. pp. iv+62. ill. 

Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau. The Mineral Industry 
of the British Empire and Foreign Countries. War Period. Nickel. 
(1913 — 1919.) London 1922. pp. 56. 

Quicksilver. (1913 — 1919.) London 1922. pp. 39. 

Vanadium. (1913 — 1919.) London 1922. pp. 19. 
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Kikgzxtt, Ohables Thomas. Material chemistry and immaterial 
matter. (From the Chem. Trade J., 1922, 71 .) 

Koggebman, Paul Nicolai. The chemical composition of the 
Esthonian M.-Ordovician oil-bearing mineral “ Knkersite.” (From 
the Ada et Comm. Univ. Dorpat, 1922, A III. 6.) 111. 

Losing, Fbedebick Henby. Definition of relativity. London 
1922. pp. 16. 

Definition of the aether. London 1922. pp. 16. 

Definition of equivalence. London 1922. pp. 16. 

Definition of isotopes. London 1922. pp. 20. 

Lothian, Nobman Vbitoh Ounningham, and Wabd, Abthub 
Bokeby. The action of chlorinated water on galvanised-iron 
tanks. (From the J. Boy. Army Med. Corps, 1922, 39.) 

McCbuddbn, Fbancis H. The determination of hydrogen ion 
concentration. (From the V.S. Public Health Beports, 1922.) 

Mabsh, Jaues Ebnest. A suggestion for the prevention of the 
decay of building stone. 1922. pp. 4. 

Oden, Sven. Fr&n en torvvetenskaplig och torvteknisk 
studieresa. (Meddelande 15, Ingeniorsvetenskapsakademien.) 
Stockholm 1922. pp. 34. 

Bau, Madyab Gofal, and Sihonsen, John Lionel. Oils and 
fats from the seeds of Indian forest trees. Parts I — V. (From the 
Indian Forest Becords, 1922, 9.) 

Bead, John. A study in historical chemistry, being the Living- 
stone lectures for 1922. Sydney [1922]. pp. 48. 

SciENTmo AND Industbial Beseabch, Department of. First 
report of the Adhesives Besearch Committee. London 1922. 
pp. iv -1-129. ill. 

Food Investigation Board. Special Beport No. 9, by the 

Engineering Committee. The transmission of heat by radiation 
and convection. Experiments by Ezeb Gbiefiths and A. H. 
Davis. London 1922. pp. iv-1-44. ill. 

Special Beport No. 11. The bacteriology of 

canned meat and fish. By William Geobge Savage, Bodebice 
Fbancis Hunwicee, and B. B. Caldeb. London 1922. pp. 
iv-1-72. 

Fud Beseardi Board. Tests on ranges and cooking appliances. 

By Abthub H. Babeeb. London 1922. pp. vi-|-55. ill. 

Technical Paper No. 6. An apparatus for the 

measurement of specific gravity of gases in small quantities. By 
Alebed Blaceie. London 1922. pp. ii-|-6. ill. 

SnaoNSBN, John Lionel. The essential oil from the leaves of 
Abies Pindrow, Spach. (From the Indian Forest Becords, 1922, 8 .) 
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CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, February 1st, 1923, at 
8 p.m.. Sir Willum A. Tilden, D.Sc., P.R.S., Past-President, 
in the Chair, 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society : E. Hope, J. Kenyon, E. A. Peach, and S. G. P. Plant. 
Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Frank Arthur Boys, 197, St. James* Road, Croydon. 

Richard Burtles, M.Sc.Tech., 1, Romanby Place, 286, Wellington Road 
North, Heaton Chapel, Stockport. 

Ernest Alfred Coppon, 137, Hambrough Road, Southall. 

William Everard Davies, 51, Lancaster Gate, W. 2, 

HUdyard John Eglinton Dobson, 44, Harold Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 
Maxwell Bruce Donald, A.R.C.S., A.I.C., Royal College of Science, S. Kensing* 
ton, S.W. 7. 

Robert George Evans, 264, Bolton Road, Ashton-in-Maker£ield, Wigan. 
Thomas Shirley Hele, M.A,, Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

Robert Fergus Hunter, 7, St. Mary’s Road, Canonbury, N. 1. 

Joseph Gilbert Jackson, B.Sc., 33, Crescent Road, Sheffield. 

Wilfrid Lawson, M.Sc., A.I.C., 15, Barrington Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool* 
Ronald Arthur Punter, B.Sc., A.I.C., The Kraal, Bishop’s Stortford. 

John Sunderland, B.Sc., 70, Thombury Drive, Bradford. 

Harold George Turley, B.Sc., 150, Clonmore Street, Southfields, S.W. 18. 

The following papers wore read : 

“ Derivatives of tetrahydrocarbazole. Part II.” By W. H. 
Pbbkin and S. G. P. Plant. 

"Isolation of the oxide of a new element.” By Albxandbb 
Scott. 

‘‘ The chemistiy of polycyclic structures in relation to their homo* 
cyclic unsaturated isomerides. Part IV. The simulation of 
benzenoid properties by the five>carbon intra-annular nucleus.” 
By C. K. Ingold, E. A. Shelby, and J. F. Thobfb. 
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Ordinary Scientific Meeting; Thursday, February 16th, 1923, at 
8 p.m,, Prof. T. M. Lowry, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Chairman referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of : 

Elected. Died. 

Frederick James Lloyd Feb. 3rd, 1876. Feb. 9th, 1923. 

The Chairman announced that in accordance with Bye-Law II, 
the following were proposed by the Council as Honorary Fellows 
of the Society and that a ballot for their election would be held 
at the next Ordinary Scientific Meeting on March 1st. 

Bohnslav Brauner. Charles Moureu. 

Ernst Cohen. Am6 Pictet. 

Gilbert Ne^^ton Lewis. Theodor Svedberg. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Kundan Lai Aggarwal, M.Sc., 93, Botley Road, Oxford. 

Sidney Hartley Bales, M.Sc., A.I.C., 338, High Road, Lee, S.E. 12. 

Hugh Findlay, F.I.C., 60, Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 

Mary Beatrice Ford, B.So., 9, Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

George Philip Gibson, B.Sc., 136, Wilford Grove, Nottingham. 

Donald Bennett Huntingford, M.Sc., St. Paul’s School, Jalapaliar, Darjeeling, 
India. 

Mary Evelyn Laing, M.Sc,, 35, Honleaze Road, Bristol. 

Stephen Miall, 157, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 3. 

Victor Wallace Slater, B.Sc., 139, Ashburnham Road, Luton. 

Charles Arthur Waters, B.Sc., Bank House, Queen’s Avenue, Muswell Hill, 
N. lU. 

Edith Muriel Whincop, M.Sc., 20, Eatington Road, Leyton, E. 10. 

Messrs. J. D. Pratt and J. N. Sugden were elected Scrutators, 
and a ballot for the election of Fellows was held. The following 
wdre subsequently declared elected as Fellows : 

William Bennett Adam, B.A. Katherine Hope Coward, M.Sc. 

George James Alexander, B.Sc. Ernest Cecil Craven, 

Donald Hatch Andrews, B.A. Augustine Malcolm Manhkram David, 

Arthur John Attwood, A.R.C.S. B.Sc. 

Kenneth Claude Bailey, M.A. John Norman Dean, B.Sc., A.I.C. 

AHred Berthoud. James Cooper Duff, M.Sc., F.I.C. 

Ernest Alfred Blench. Allan Robert Earle, B.A. 

John Southwell Bousfield, A.R.C.S. Samuel Gray Fenton. 

Frederick Bradshaw, M.A., D.Sc. Phillip Marcus Fisk. 

Charles Crossley Mann Broughton, John Kenneth Giles, B.Sc. 

Thomas Graham. 

Harold Eugene Buckley, M.Sc. Albert Edward Gray. 

Robert Kenneth Callow, B.A., B.Sc. John Preedy Griffiths, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 
Joseph Cofman-Nicoresti. Leslie Julius Harris, B.Sc. 

Alexander Coutie. Thomas Arthur Harrison. 

Leslie John Couzens. Leslie Frank Hewitt, B.Sc., A.I.C. 



Laurence Horton, B.Sc., A.R.C.S, 
John Ingham. 

Clinton N. Laird, M.A. 

John Laker, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 

Wilfred Herbert Linnell, B.Sc,, A.I.C 
Arthur D. Little. 

Joseph Kenneth Marsh, M.Sc. 
George Arnold Medley. 

Ramprasad Pitcunberdas Mehta, M.A 
Herbert Frederick Miller, B.Sc., A.I.C 
Dhirendra Nath Mukerji, M.Sc. 
William Owen Murch, B.Sc. 

James Herbert Oliver, B.Sc. 

Thomas Workman Orr, A.I.C. 
William James Osborn. 

Jocelyn Patterson, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Francis James Paxon, B.Sc., A.R.C.I 
Edward Arthur Perren. 

Edwin William Stanley Press. 
E(Jward Ebenezer Price. 

Frank Victor Raleigh, B.A., B.Sc. 
Tara Chand Rana, M.Sc. 


Helena Charlotte .Randall, B'.Sc.^ 
A.R.C.S. 

George Alan Redfem, B.A. 

Jerry Robertson. 

Edgar Sanders. 

John Baldwin Shoesmith, M.Sc. 
Hedley Archibald Slon|p, B.A., A.I.C. 
Andreas Smits. 

Douglas Rosebery Snellgrove, B.Sc. 
Arthur Roy Stark. 

Reginald Ernest Tebbit. 

John Smeath Thomas, D.Sc. 

John Thompson. 

Hubert William Thorp, B.Sc. 
Frederick Vincent Tideswell, M.Sc. 
Eric Wilfred Tong, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 
Frederic Jenner Tritton, B.Sc. 

Paulo Lauro Vanderstichele, M.Sc. 
Stanley Douglas Weaver, A.R.C.S. 
Montague Williams, B.Sc. 

Thomas Arthur Williams. 

Harold Wood, B.Sc. 


The following papers were read : 

Spinacene : its oxidation and decomposition.'' By A. Chaston 
Chapman. 

“ Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XIX, The rotatory and refractive dis- 
persion of rf-y-nonyl nitrite." By R. H. Pickard and H. 
Hunter. 

" Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XX. The rotatory dispersive powers of 
oxygen compounds containing the secondary octyl radical." 
By H. Hunter. 

“ Studies on hypophosphorous acid. Part V. Its reaction with 
silver nitrate." By A. D. Mitchell. 

“ Communication from Drs. Hevesey and Koster concerning 
disparity between X-ray spectra of hafnium and the New 
Zealand element." By Alexander Scott. 

‘‘ The form of the vapour-pressure curve at high temperatures. 
Part II. The curve for sodium cyanide." By C. K. Ingold. 

“ The properties of ammonium nitrate. Part V. The reciprocal 
salt-pair ammonium nitrate and potassium chloride." By 
E. P. Perman and H. L. Saunders. 

“ The morphine group. Part I. A discussion of the constitutional 
problem." By J. M. Gulland and R. Robinson. 

“The morphine group. Part II. Thebainone, thebainol, and 
dihydrothebainone." By J, M. Gulland and R. Robinson. 
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“ A synthesis of pyrylium salts of anthocyanidin type. Part 11.” 
By D. D. Pratt and E. Robinson. 


List of Papers received between January 19th and February 16th, 

1923 : t 

“ Tesla-luminescence spectra. Part I. The apparatus and the 
spectrum of benzene.” By W. H. McVickbr, J. K. Marsh, 
and A. W. Stewart. 

“ The formation of derivatives of oxalacetic acid from tartaric 
acid.” By F. D. Chattaway and G. D. Parkbs. 

Derivatives of tetrahydrocarbazole. Part II.” By W. H. Perkin 
and S. G. P. Plant. 

“ Heterogeneous equilibria between the chlorides of calcium, 
magnesium, potassium, and their aqueous solutions.” By 
W. B. Lee and A. C. G. Egerton. 

“ The constitution of polysaccharides. Part VI. The molecular 
structure of cotton cellulose.” By J. C. Irvine and E. L. 
Hirst. 

‘‘ Calculation of fundamental constants.” By E. F. Morris. 

“ Electrolysis of acetone solutions of potassium chloro- and tri- 
chromates.” By E. F. Morris. 

“ Spinacene : its oxidation and decomposition.” By A. Chaston 
Chapman. 

“ Isolation of the oxide of a new element.” By A. Scott. 

“ The chemistry of polycyclic structures in relation to their homo- 
cyclic unsaturated isomerides. Part IV. The simulation of 
benzenoid properties by the five-carbon intra-annular nucleus.” 
By C. K. Ingold, E. A. Seeley, and J. F. Thorpe, 

“The labile nature of the halogen atom in organic compounds. 
Part VIII. The action of hydrazine on the halogen derivatives 
of acetoacetic and benzoylacetic esters and benzoylacetone.” 
By A. K. Macbeth. 

“ The higher oxide of nickel.” By 0. R. Howell. 

“ Triethylene tri- and tetra-sulphides. Part III. The sulphones, 
sulphinic and sulphonic acids of the series. Extension of 
Staffer’s law.” By Sir P. 0. RiY. 

“ Dyes derived from thiodiphenylamine.” By B. K. Sen and S. 
Dutt. 

“ Dyes derived from carbazole. Part I.” By S. Dutt. 

“ The preparation and some reactions of bromopicrin.” By L. 
Hunter. 

“ The intermittent glow of phosphorus.” By K. R. K. Iyer. 
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The preparation of xylose from maize cobs.” By A. R. Ling 
and D. R. Nanji. 

“ The effect of pressure on the limits of inflammability of mixtures 
of the paraffin hydrocarbons with air.” By W. Payman and 
R. V. Whbelbe. 

“ Inorganic complex salts. Part II. Erdmann’s salt and its deriv- 
atives.” By W. Thomas. 

“ The action of dimethyl sulphate on diphenylamine and on 
methyldiphenylamine.” By C. S. Gibson and D. C. Vining. 

‘‘ Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XIX. The rotatory and refractive dispersion 
of d-y-nonyl nitrite.” By R. H. Pickaed and H. Huntee. 

“ Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XX. The rotatory dispersive powers of 
oxygen compounds containing the secondary octyl radical.” 
By H. Huntee. 

‘‘Btudies on hypophosphorous acid. Part V. Its reaction with 
silver nitrate.” By A. D. Mitchell. 

“ The jcatalytic decomposition of hydrogen peroxide solution by 
sugar carbon.” By J. B. Fieth and P. S. Watson. 

” Chloroiodoacetic acid.” By H. Ceompton and K. M. Caetbe. 

** On the calorific power of carbon compounds.” By D. 
Konovalov. 

“ The form of the vapour-pressure curve at high temperatures. 
Part II. The curve for sodium cyanide.” By C. K. Ingold. 

“ The properties of ammonium nitrate. Part V. The reciprocal 
salt-pair ammonium nitrate and potassium chloride.” By 
E. P. Peeman and H. L. Saundbes. 

” The molecular refractions of chloro-, dichloro-, and chlorobrorao- 
acetates.” By P. L. Vandeestiohelb. 

‘‘ On the conditions of reaction of hydrogen with sulphur.” By 
R. G. W. Noeeish and E. K. Ridbal. 

“ Photochemical reactions of the halogen hydrides.” By W. H. 
Rodbbush and J. Nevyas. 

Studies of the glucosides. Part II. Arbutin.” By A. K. 
Macbeth and J. Mackey. 

“ The action of sulphur and sulphur compounds on the terpenes 
and the adaptation of the products of reaction for making 
a preparation of liquid gold for ceramic industry.” By 
P. P. Budnikoff and E. A. Shilov. 

‘‘ Sur le yodure d’azote.” By C. Glugliotto. 

“ The combustion of complex gaseous mixtures. Part II. 
Mixtures of carbon monoxide and hydrogen with air.” By 
W. Payman and R. V. Whbelbe. 



** Bromo-derivatives of 4-methylglyoxaline.” By F. L. Pitmak 
and G. M. Timmis. 

‘‘ The morphine group. Part I. A discussion of the constitutional 
problem.’’ * By J. M. Gulland and R. Robinson. 

The morphine group. Part II. Thebainone, thebainol, and 
dihydrothebainone.” By J. M. Gulland and R. Robinson, 

“A synthesis of pyrylium salts of anthocyanidin type. Part II.” 
By D. D. Peatt and R. Robinson. 

‘‘ The bromination of glyoxaline-4-carboxyanilide.” By H. King 
and W. O. Murch. 

” Phosphorous acid esters. The influence of the character of the 
groups R'R"R"' upon the stability of the molecular complexes 
R'R"R'"C-0PCl2 and R'R''R'”0-OP(OH)2. Part I.” By 
D. R. Boyd and G. Chignell. 

‘‘ Co-ordination compounds and the Bohr atom.’' By N. V, 
Sidgwick. 

“ Silver salvarsan.” By W. H. Gray. 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The Annual General Meeting will take place on Thursday, 22nd 

March, 1923, at 4 p.m. when Sir James Walker will deliver his 

address entitled “ Symbols and Formulae.” 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 

The Anniversary Dinner will be held at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, 
on March 22nd, at 7 for 7.30 p.m., the day of the Annual General 
Meeting. The presence of ladies will be welcomed. 

Tickets, price 125. 6d. each (not including wine), can be obtained 
from the Assistant Secretary, to whom application should be made 
as soon as possible. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Donations, 

Bblaiew, Nicholas Timothy. Crystallisation of metals : being 
a course of advanced lectures in metallurgy. London [1923]. 
pp. 144. ill. 75. 6d. net. (Reed, 22/1/23.) From the Author. 

Cross, Charles Frederick, and DobIie, Charles. Researches 
on cellulose. IV (1910-1921) (Vol. IV of the series “ Cross and 
Sevan ”). London 1922. pp. x f 254. ill. I 65 . net. (Reed, 
1/2/23.) From the Authors. 
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Hbmmikg, Emile. Plastics and molded electrical insulation. 
New York 1923. pp. viii + 314. ill. $5 net. (Reed, 7/2123,) 
From the Publishers : The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 
Hewitt, John Theodore. Synthetic colouring matters : dye- 
stuffs derived from pyridine, quinoline, acridine, and xanthene. 
London 1922. pp. xii + 406. Us, net. (Reed, 15/1/23.) 

From the Author. 

Institute of Metals. Journal. Name-Subject index to Vols. 
I — XXV, 1909 — 1921. London 1922. pp. vi + 490. (Reference,) 

From the Institute. 

Kbhrmann, Friedrich. Gesammeltc Abhandlungen. Vol. I. 
Leipzig 1922. pp. viii + 203. (Reed, 27/1/23.) 

From the Publisher : Herr Georg Thiemc. 
Organic Syntheses : an annual publication of satisfactory 
methods for the preparation of organic chemicals. Vol. II, edited 
by James Bryant Conant, Hans Thacher Clarke, Roger 
Adams, and Oliver Kamm. New York 1922. pp. viii + 100. ill. 
Is! M, net. (Reed. 5/2/23.) 

From the London Publishers : Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 
Spencer, James Frederick. Les metaux des terres rares. 
Translated by J. Daniel. Paris 1922. jip. x + 280. ill. (Reed, 
26/1/23.) From the Author. 

Waeser, Bruno. Dio Luftstickstoffindustrie. Mit besonderer 
Berucksichtigung der Gewinnung von Ammoniak und Salpeter- 
baure. (Chem. Tech, in Einzeldarstcllungen.) Leipzig 1922. pp. 
viii + 586. ill. (Reed, 27/1/23.) 

From the Publisher : Herr Otto Spamer. 
Weyl, Theodor. [Editor.] Die Methoden der organischen 
Chemie. 2nd edition. Edited by Josef Houben. Vol. II. 
Leipzig 1922. pp. xxviii + 1115. ill. (Reed, 5/2/23.) 

From the Publisher : Herr Georg Thieme. 
Young Brewer's Monitor, The, comprising a luminous and 
scientific summary of that very ancient and important art; with 
a series of cautionary precepts for conducting, with peculiar economy 
and safety, the various critical operations of the brewery. London 
1824. pp. viii + 120. (Reed, 1/2/23.) 

From Dr. Alexander Scott. 
II. By ‘Purchase, 

American Society for Testing Materials. A.S.T.M. Standards. 
Issued triennially. 1921. Philadelphia 1921. (Reference,) 

Bary, Paul. Le caoutchouc. Paris 1923. pp. vi + 256. 
m. 29 fr, net. (Reed, 17/1/23.) 

Brock, A. St. H. Pyrotechnics : the history and art of firework 
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m aking . London 1922. pp. xvi + 198. ill. 265. net. (Reed. 
17/1/23.) 

Clayton, William. The theory of emulsions and emulsification. 
London 1923. pp. viii + 160. ill. 95. 6d. net. (Reed. 17/1/23.) 

Eckel, Edwin Clarence. Cements, limes, and plasters : their 
materials, manufacture, and properties. 2nd edition. New York 
1922. pp. xxxii + 665. ill. 325. 6d. net. (Reed. 22/1/23.) 

Ehrmann, Edouard. Traite des matifires colorantes organiques 
et de leurs diverses applications. Paris 1922. pp. xxiv + 616. 
63-76 ft. net. (Reed. 1 /2/23.) 

Freundlich, Herbert. Kapillarchemie : eine Darstellung der 
Chemie der Kolloide und verwandter Gebiete. 2nd edition. Leipzig 
1922. pp. xvi + 1182. ill. (Reed. 12/1/23.) 

Gibson, Charles Stanley. The chemistry of dental materials. 
London 1922. pp. 176. ill. 125.6d.net. (i?ecd. 22/1/23.) 

Greenish, Henry George. The microscopical examination of 
foods and drugs. 3rd edition. London 1923. pp. xx + 386. 
m. 185.net. (Reed. 17/1/23.) 

Levy, Leonard. Gasworks recorders. London 1922. pp. 
xii + 246. ill. 365. net. (Reed. 22/1/23.) 

Liddell, Donald M. [Editor.] Handbook of chemical engin- 
eering. 2 vols. New York 1922. pp. x + 518, vi, 519 — 1008. 
ill. 405.net. (J8ccd. 17/1/23.) 

Mullikbn, Samuel Parsons. A method for the identification 
of pure organic compounds by a systematic analytical procedure 
based on physical properties and chemical reactions. Vols. I, II, 
and IV. New York 1904 — 1922. pp. xii + 264, x + 328, viii + 
238. ill. 805. net. (Reed. 25/1/23.) 

Noyes, Arthur Amos, and Sherrill, Miles Standish. An 
advanced course of instruction in chemical principles. New York 
1922. pp. xviii + 310. ill. I85.net. (i?ecd. 27/1/23.) 

Pasteur, Louis. CEuvres. Collected by Pasteur Valuer y- 
Radot. Vols. I and II. Paris 1922. pp. x + 480, viii + 664. 
ill. 115 /r. net. (Reed. 1/2/23.) 

Underhill, Prank Pell. The lethal war gases : physiology 
and experimental treatment. An investigation by the section on 
intermediary metabolism of the medical division of the chemical 
warfare service at Yale University. New Haven 1920. pp. xiv + 
310. ill. 755.net. (iiecd. 2/2/23.) 

III. Pamphleis. 

Assocution of British Chemical Manufacturers and British 
CHE mcAL Plant Manufacturers’ Association. Joint Research 
Committee on Chemical Plant. Report of sub-committee for stan* 
dardisation of filter-press plates. London [1922]. pp. 16. ill. 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, March 1st, 1923, at 
8 p.ni.. Professor H. B. Dixon, C.B.E., F.R.S., Past-President, 
in the Chair. 

It was announced that the Society had lost, through death, Mr. 
Frank Hughes, who was elected on Feb. 15th, 1894. 

Tha following List of Nominations for vacant places on the 
Council was read from the Chair : 

President. — W. P. Wynne. 

Vice-Presidents who have filled the office of President (two 
vacancies). — Sir William J. Pope; Sir James Walker. 

Vice-Presidents who have not fitted the ofike of President (three 
vacancies). — J. T. Hewitt; G. T. Morgan; J. M. Thomson. 
Treasurer. — J. F. Thorpe. 

Ordinary Members of Council : (a) Town Members, that is, those 
resident within 50 miles of Charing Cross (three vacancies). — 
C. K. Ingold; G. W. Monier- Williams ; J. Reilly. (6) Country 
Members, that is, those resident beyond 50 miles from Charing 
Cross (three vacancies). — E. F. Armstrong, W. N. Haworth; H. 
McCombie. 

Messrs. G. J. Alexander, E. A. Blench, P. M. Fisk, W. 0. Murch, 
R. E. Tebbit, W. Thomas, F. J. Tritton, and M. Williams were 
formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical Society. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Joseph Arthur Baume, 21, Watcombe Circus, Carrington, Nottingham. 
Thomas Vincent Blake, 208, Albany Hoad, Cardiff. 

Joseph Brown, 24, Riversdale Terrace, Sunderland. 

Basil Elmsley Coke, O.B.E., B.A., Anny and Navy Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
Gordon William Dorrell, B.Sc., 1, Niederwald Road, Sydenham, S.E. 26. 
Willis Alexander Gibbons, A.M., Ph.D., 661, West 68th Street, New York. 
John Thomas Holden, B.Sc., 123, Percy Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 12. 
Robert Barry Johns, 30, Chapel Road, Northenden, Manchester. 
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William Hugh Jones, B.Sc., Victoria Villa, Burgess Tower, Denbigh* 

Narain Das Kehar, B.So., Rupar District, Amballa, India. 

Wilfrid Leslie Lamb, M.A., St. Laurence College, Ramsgate. 

Arthur Milnes Korley, M.Sc.Tech., A.LC., 158, Oldham Road, Miles Platting, 
Manchester. 

Kanwal Nain, c/o S. M, A. Shah, Esq., Royal Veterinary College, Camden 
Town, N.W. 1. 

Charles Ashe Pelley, Burton Garth, Courtland Road, Paignton. 

Albert Rose, 4, Moorland View, Higher Eldwick, Yorks. 

Sidney Walter Saunders, B.Sc., 139, Riverdale Roctd, Erith. 

Christopher Caiger Smith, B.Sc., The Ferns, Eversley Crescent, Isleworth. 
Daniel Whitehead Steuart, B.Sc., Melrose, Uxbridge Road, Southall. 

Allan Miles Ward, B.Sc., The Croft Cottage, Bridge Street, Walton-on- 
Thames. 

Edward Johnson Wayne, 20, Cowper Street, Leeds. 

Mahomed Yacob, M.B., B.S., c/o S. M. A. Shah, Esq., Royal Veterinary 
College, Camden Town, N.W. 1. 

Miss F. M. G. Micklethwait and Dr. M. A. Whiteley were appointed 
Scrutators, and a ballot for the election of Honorary Fellows was 
held. The following were subsequently declared duly elected as 
Honorary Fellows : Bohuslav Brauner, Ernst Cohen, Gilbert 
Newton Lewis, Charles Moureu, Am6 Pictet, Theodor Svedberg. 

The following papers were read : 

“ Co-ordination compounds and the Bohr atom.’* By N. V. Sidg- 

WICK. 

‘‘ Silver salvarsan.” By W. H. Gray. 

‘‘ On the propagation of the explosion-wave. Part I. Hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide mixtures.” By H. B. Dixon and N. S. 
Walls* 

The molecular configuration of polynuclear aromatic compounds. 
Part II. 4:6: 4'-Trinitrodiphenic acid and its resolution into 
optically active components.” By G. H. Christib and J. 
Kenner. 

“ Physostigmine. Part I. Alkylation products of eseroline.” 
By G. Barger and E. Stbdman. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, March 15th, 1923, at 8 p.m.. 
Prof. T. M. Lowry, C.B.E., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

It was announced that the Society had lost, through death, the 
following Honorary Fellow : 

Eleoted, Died. 

Johaxmes Diderik van der Waals Jan. 20th, 1898. March 8th. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society : D. A. Hoffert, F. J. Paxon, and S. D. Weaver. 
Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 
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Jyoti Prokash Bose, M.B., 25, Mohendra Bose Lane, Shambacar, Calcutta. 

John Dexter, B.A., B.Sc., King’s College, Cambridge. 

Kfawaja Habib Hassan, B.Sc., B.Sc.Agric., Industrial Laboratory, Hyderabad, 
Deccan, India. 

Ernest Avery BofF, B.Sc., Boseville, St. Margaret’s, Twickenham. 

Eugene Bothstein, 8, Woodohurch Boad, N.W. 6. 

Norman Erederick Wattcrson, B.Sc., A.I.C., Constitution Hill, Wellington, 
Salop. 

The following papers were read : 

“ The oxime of mesoxamide (isonitrosomalonamide) and some 
allied compounds. Part III. Bing formation in the tetra- 
substituted series.” By E. H. Ushebwood and M. A. 
Whitelby. 

“The preparation and stability of cuprous nitrate and other 
cuprous salts in the presence of nitriles.” By H. H. Mobgan. 

“ The interaction of hydrogen sulphide, thiocyanogen, and 
thiocyanic acid with unsaturated compounds.” By F. 
Challekobb, a. L. Smith, and F. J. Paton. 

“ The polarity of double bonds.” By T. M. Lowby. 

“ A direct synthesis of certain xanthylium derivatives.” By 
D. D. Peatt and R. Robinson. 

BAEYER MEMORIAL LECTURE. 

The Baeyer Memorial Lecture will be delivered by Professor 

W. H. Perkin, LL.D., P.R.S., in the Lecture Hall of the Institution 

of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, on Thursday, 

May 10th, 1923, at 8 p.m. 


List of papers received between February 16th and March 16th, 
1923: 

“ On the propagation of the explosion-wave. Part I. Hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide mixtures.” By H. B. Dixon and N. S. 
Walls. 

“ Absorption of light by some acids and their salt solutions ; a 
new method of determining extinction-coefficient in the ultra- 
violet.” By J. C. Ghosh. 

“ Condensation of fluorenone with phenols.” By B. K. Sen and 
S. Dutt. 

“ The oxidation of triethylene tetrasulphide with potassium per- 
manganate.” By P. C. RIy. 

“ The nitro-derivatives of m-cresol.” By G. P. Gibson. 

“ The application of the Hofmann reaction to substituted carb- 
amides.” By G. R. Elliott. 
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** The molecular coxifiguration of polynuclear aromatic compounds. 
Part II. 4:6: 4'-Trinitrodiphenic acid and its resolution into 
optically active components.’' By G. H. Chbistie and J. 
Kenner. 

“ Reactions of thiosemicarbazones. Part II. Action of esters of 
a-halogenated acids.” By F. J. Wilson and R. Bxtrns. 

The ignition of mixtures of hydrogen and oxygen by sudden 
compression.” By H. T. Tizard. 

“ The oxime of mesoxamide (t^onitrosomalonamide) and some 
allied compounds. Part III. Ring formation in the tetra- 
substituted series.” By E. H. Usheewood and M. A. 
Whitbley. 

Physostigmine. Part I. Alkylation products of eseroline.” By 
G. Barger and E. Stedman. 

“ The preparation and stability of cuprous nitrate and other cuprous 
salts, in the presence of nitriles.” By H. H. Morgan. 

“ The oxidising properties of sulphur dioxide. Part IV. Molyb- 
denum sulphates.” By W. Wardlaw and N. D. Sylvester. 

“ Synthesis of 1 : 2-dimethyl-4-hydroxyanthraquinone.” By A. 
Fairbourne and J. M. Gauntlett. 

“ The interaction of hydrogen sulphide, thiocyanogen, and 
thiocyanic acid with unsaturated compounds.” By F. 
Cbuillenger, a. L. Smith, and F. J. Paton. 

“ The polarity of double bonds.” By T. M. Lowry. 

“ Organo-derivatives of thallium. Part VI. Compounds of the 
type RgTlX.” By A. E. Goddard. 

“ Studies on the dolomite system. Part I. The nature of the 
substance dolomite.” By A. E. Mitchell. 

“ Studies in organic compounds containing sulphur. Part I. 
The effect on general absorption due to the valency and mode 
of linkage of the sulphur atom.” By D. T. Gibson, H. Graham, 
and J. Reid. 

“ The influence of nitro-groups on the reactivity of substituents in 
the benzene nucleus. Part VII. Reactions of 2 : 6- and 
4 : 6-dinitro-m-xylenes.” By K. Ibbotson and J. Kenner. 

“A direct synthesis of certain xanthylium derivatives.” By 
D. D. Pratt and R. Robinson. 

The isomerism of the crotonic and the P-chloro-crotonic acids.” 
By F. H. McDowall. 

” The velocity of reaction in mixed solvents. Part V. a. The 
velocity of formation of quaternary ammonium salts, b. The 
study of an intramolecular change,” By J. Dexter, H. 
MoCombie, and H. A. Scarborough. 

**The chemistry of the three-carbon system. Part I. The in- 
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fluenoe of the cyclohexane ring on the ap-py-change.” By 
S. F. BmcH, G. A. R. Kon, and W. S, 6. P. Norbis. 

“Imino-aryl ethers. Part II. The thermal decomposition of 
if-arylaryliminoaryl ether hydrochlorides.” By A. W. 
Chapman. 

“ The Tesla-luminescence of compounds. Part II. The effect of 
varying temperature and pressure on the benzene spectrum.” 
By W. H. MoVicker and J. K. Marsh. 

“ The fluorescence spectrum of benzene vapour,” By W. H. 
MoVioker and J. K. Marsh. 

Dyes derived from phenanthraquinone. Part II. Phenanthra- 
imidazoles.” By A. C. Sircar and G. C. Sircar. 

“ Studies on thallium compounds. Part II. The reduction of 
thallic compounds with ferrous sulphate and with sodium 
arsenite.” By A. J. Berry. 

“ The photochemistry of unstable substances.” By E. J. Bowen. 

‘‘ The labile nature of the halogen atom in organic compounds. 
Part IX. The electrical conductivities and the ^reduction of 
derivatives of nitroform.” By T. Henderson, E. L. Hirst, 
and A. K. Macbeth. 

”The molecular configurations of polynuclear aromatic com- 
pounds. Part III. 3:5:3': 6' -Diphenyl tetracarboxylio 
acid.” By H. Burton and J. Kenner. 

“ The viscosity of some cellulose acetate solutions.” By E. W. J. 
Mardles. 


CERTIFICATES OF CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION AT 
THE BALLOT TO BE HELD AT THE ORDINARY 
SCIENTIFIC MEETING ON THURSDAY, MAY 3rd, 1923. 


N.B. — The names of those who sign from “ General Knowledge ” 
are printed in italics, 

Aqgabwai., Kundan Lal, 93, Botley Boad, Oxford. Indian. Student. 
Passed the M.Sc. exams, of the Punjab University in 1922, standing first 
in the Province, getting a 1st Class. Acted as a student demonstrator in 
Chemistry to the B.Sc. class for two years at the Forman Christian College, 
Lahore (India). (Signed by) Vidya Sagar Puri, Hubert T. S. Britton, Alan 
Newton Ccunpbell. 

BAiiES, Sidney Hartley, 338, High Boad, Lee, S.E. 12. British. 
Chemist. M.So. (Leeds). Associate Institute of Chemistry. Nearly seven 
years* analytical and experimental investigation work in Directorate of 
Chemical Inspection, Boyal Arsenal, Woolwich (present post). Principal 
author of “Note on Hydrolysis of fiiS'-Dichlorodiethyl Sulphide (Trans, p 
Oct. 1922). (Signed by) A. Vincent Elsden, W. L. BculUe, Alex. J. Boyd, 
E. Francis Smith. 



Batthe, JoensPH Abtbxtb, 21, Watoombe Circus, Carrington, Nottingham. 
D 3 restuff and Chemical Merchant. Student at Nottingham University 
College, studying Organic and Inorganic Chemistry, and also Dyeing and 
Bleaching. (Signed by) F. S. Kipping, F. C. Laxton, S. J. Pentecost. 

Blase, Thomas Vincent, 208, Albany Road, Cardiff. English. Industrial 
Chemist (Gas Works) to Cardiff Gas Light & Coke Company. 6 years 
Chief Chemist at Leicester Gas Works. 4 years Chief Chemist at Cardiff 
Gas Works. Pull technological certificates in both Gas Engineering and 
Gas Supply (1921-22) with Inorg. and Organic Chemistry and Building 
Construction as qualifymg subjects. (Signed by) D. Owen Davies, Harold 
M. Boyle, J. H. Canning. 

Bose, Jyoti Pbokash, M.B., 25, Mohendra Bose Lane, Shambazar, 
Calcutta, India. Indian, Bengali. Research Scholar on Diabetes, School 
of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, Calcutta. (1) Bachelor of Medicine, 
Calcutia University, 1919. (2) Gold medallist in chemistry and physics of 

the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, 1913. (3) Post- 
graduate worker in Analytical Chemistry, Chemical Laboratory, Medical 
College, Calcutta, 1920. (4) Post-graduate worker in Bio-chemistry with 

special reference to research work on Diabetes at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London, 1921-1922. (6) Author of a new colorimetric method for quantit- 

ative determination of sugar in normal urine (in collaboration with Dr. 
Mackenzie Wallis, of Bart’s, London). (6) Author of the following papers : 
(a) “Glycosuria in Pregnancy*’ (jointly with Dr. Mackenzie Wallis of Bart’s), 
Journal of Obstetrics and Gynaecology of the British Empire, Vol. 29, 
summer, 1922. (b) “ General Review on Diabetes,** Indian Journal of 

Medicine, January 1923. (c) “ Glucose Tolerance Tests and their Inter- 

pretations,** read at the Science Congress, January 1923. (Signed by) 
Chuni Lai Bose, Sudhamoy Ghosh, Beni Madhub Chaltravarti. 

Boys, Fbank Aethuk, 197, St. James* Road, Croydon. British. 
Pharmacist. Reason for desiring admission ; To keep in touch with the 
developments of chemistry, and to have the use of the Society’s Library. 
(Signed by) Reginald C. Bickmore, F. W. MacMahon, Fredk. G. W. Knapman. 

Bbown, Joseph, 24, Riversdale Terrewje, Sunderland. Final Honours 
student in Chemistry at Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Have 
studied Chemistry at Armstrong College for three years as an Honours 
student. (Signed by) W, N. Haworth, G. C. Leitch, H. V. A. Briscoe. 

Bubtlbs, Richabd, 1, Romanby Place, 286, Wellington Rd. North, 
Heaton Chapel, Stockport. British. Research Chemist (student). M.Sc.Tech. 
(Manchester). Studying for degree of Ph.D. Eighteen months* research 
at Manchester College of Technology. Joint author with Professor 
Pyman of a paper on “ Tautomerism of Amidines ” about to be published 
in the Transactions, (Signed by) Frank Lee Pyman, Edmund Knecht, 
John K. Wood. 

Coke, Basil Elmsley, O.B.E., Order of St. Suva, Army and Navy Club, 
Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. English. Major, Royal Engineers (retd.). 
B.A. (Hons.) Cantab. Pt. I. Natural Sciences Tripos (Physics, Chemistry, 
Geology). (Signed by) Hamilton McCombie, Harold A. Scarborough, A. B. 
Cashmore. 

COPPEN, Ebnest Alpbbd, “ Exmoor,” 137, Hambrough Road, Southall, 
Middx. British. Lecture Assistant, Imperial College of Science (Chemistry 
Dept*). Solar Physic Dept. (Sir Norman Lockyer), 1884-1890. Chemistry 
Dept., R.C.S., 1890* to date. (Signed by) H. B. Baker, Jocelyn Thorpe, 
James C. Philip. 
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Davies, William Evebabd, 51, Lancaster Gate, W. 2. Welsh. Chemical 
Engineer and Chemist. (1) Student : Demonstrator, Chemiccd Dept., South 
Wales and Mon. School of Mines, Treforest, Glam., 3 yrs. (2) Chief Chemist, 
Lewis Merthyr Consolidated Collieries, Ltd., Trehafod, for Mine and Coke- 
oven Chemistry, 2 yrs. (3) Research Chemist and Inventor and Patentee 
of the Evorard Davies System of Fuel Distillation, embracing Gas-works 
Carbonisation and Gasification Plant, Coke-ovens, and Low Temperature 
Plant. Articles rc same recently appeared in Gas Journal, World, and Iron 
and Coal Trades Review, etc. Patents secured: 127940; 131106; 136880; 
166825 ; 143602, etc. {Signed by) Jenkyn A. Griffiths, Stephen N. Welling- 
ton, David Brownlie. 

Dexter, John, King’s College, Cambridge. English. Research Student. 
B.A. (Cambridge, 1st Cl. Hons., Nat. Sci. Tripos, Part II). B.Sc. (London, 
let Cl. Hons., Chemistry). {Signed by) Hamilton McCombie, Harold A. 
Scarborough, A. E. Cashmore. 

Dobson, Hildyabd John Eglinton, 44, Harold Road, Upper Norwood, 
S.E. 19. English. Post-graduate Research Student and Student Demon- 
strator at University College, Gower St., London, in the Department of 
Chemistry. (Signed by) J. N. Collie, Irvine Masson, F. G. Donnan. 

Donald, Maxwell Bruce, Royal College of Science, London, S.W. 7. 
British. Demonstrator at the Royal College of Science, London. A.R.C.S.. 
1921 (Chemistry). A.I.C., M.S. (M.I.T.), 1922. Chemical engineering 
practice. {Signed by) Arthur A. Eldridge, H. J. T. Ellingham, R. S. Colbome. 

Dorrell, Gordon William, 1, Niederwald Rd., Sydenham, S.E. 26. 
British. Post-graduate. Chemistry Research at University College, London. 
B.Sc. (Hons., Lond.), Ist Class in Chem., 1922. {Signed by) W. E, Gamer, 
Thomas Iredale, Allan E. Mitchell. 

Evans, Robert George, 264, Bolton Road, Ashton-in-Makerfield, Wigan. 
Welsh. Mining Engineer. London University Matriculation, Sept. 1919. 
Assoc. Institute of Mining Engineers and the Manchester Geological and 
Mining Society. 3 years full-time course at Wigan Technical College, where 
Chemistry and the Chemistry of Fuels was taken up to London University 
B.Sc. standard. Desirous of keeping in touch with the developments of 
Chemistry so that I may continue to assist with chemical operations required 
in the mine. {Signed by) E. B. Naylor, Wilfred Harrison, Charles R. Gardner. 

Findlay, Hugh, 60, Bothwell Street, Glasgow. British. Consulting 
Chemist to Messrs. J. and P. Coats, Ltd., Glasgow. Fellow of the 
Institute of Chemistry. 30 years* experience in textile chemistry as 
Chemist, Works Manager, Research Chemist, and Consultant. {Signed by) 
F. J. Wilson, John A. Cranston, A. D. Gardiner, F. W. Harris. 

Ford, Mary Beatrice, 9, Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 3. British 
Student. B.Sc. degree, London, 1916. Two years employment as temporary 
chemical assistant in the Government Laboratory, London. Since then I 
have spent two years in study in America and am at present engaged in 
research at the Birkbeck College. (Signed by) Geo. Stubbs, Eileen M. 
Chatt, Wm. W. Myddleton. 

Gibbons, Willis Alexander, 661, West 68th Street, New York, U.S.A. 
American. In charge of Chemical Research Department, U.S. Rubber 
Company, General Laboratories. A.M., Ph.D., Assistant in Chemistry and 
Graduate Student, Cornell University, 1910-1912. Graduate Student, 
Columbia University, 1913-1914. Author or joint-author of various articles 
on Inorganic and Physical Chemistry and on the vulcanization of rubber. 
Patentee of various processes in connection with the manufacture of rubber 
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goods. Assistant Military Attach^, American Embassy, London, 1917- 
1918. Captain, Ordnance Department, U.8. Army. Chief of the Loading 
Branch Artillery Ammunition Division, Ordnance Department, 1918-1919. 
(Signed by) Wilder D. Bancroft, T. Martin Lowry, William J. Pope, Kobert 
Robertson, B. C. Farmer. 

Gibson, Gbobgb Philip, 136, Wilford Grove, Nottingham. British. 
Research Student. Student, Univ. College, Nottm., 1919 onwards. B.Sc. 
(Lond.), 1921, 2nd Class Hons. Chem. (Signed by) F. Stanley Kipping, 
E. B. R. Prideaux, B. D. Shaw. 

Hassan, Khwaja Habib, Hyderabad, Deccan, India (Industrial Labor- 
atory). Indian. Chemist. Bachelor of Agriculture (India). Bachelor of 
Science, Leeds University. Two contributions to the Journal of Leather 
Trades Assocn. on Indian Vegetable Tannins and Effect of Acids on Tan 
Solution. (Signed by) J. B. Cohen, W. Lowson, Arthur Smithells, P. K. 
Dutt. 

Hblb, Thomas Shiblby, Emmanuel College, Cambridge. British. 
Lecturer in Biochemistry, University of Cambridge. Fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. Papers on Metabolism in Journal of Physiology. 
(Signed by) F. G. Hopkins, W. H. Hurtley, Marjory Stephenson. 

Holden, John Thomas, 123, Percy Rd., Shepherds Bush, W. 12. British. 
Assistcmt Chemist to the British Launderers Research Association. B.Sc. 
(Lond.). In order to keep in touch with recent developments of Chemistry, 
and to use the Library. (Signed by) R. G. Parker, Harold Hunter, E. C. 
Edgar. 

Hunteb, Bobebt Fbbgus, 7, St. Mary’s Rd., Canonbury, N. 1. British. 
Student of Chemistry at the Royal College of Science. Intermediate B.Sc., 
Honours. Studying for B.Sc. Honours and A.R.C.Sc., to be followed by 
Ph.D. (Signed by) H. B. Baker, P. C. Bull, H. F. Harwood. 

Huntingfobd, Donald Bennett, St. Paul’s School, Jalapahar, Dar- 
jeeling, India. Student, East London College, Oct. 1916-Oct. 1919. 
Graduated with 2nd Class Hons., Oct. 1919. Lecturer and Demonstrator, 
East London College, Oct. 1919-Jan. 1923. Admitted as Associate of 
the Institute of Chemistry, Nov. 1922. Passed M.Sc. Degree, Jan. 1923. 
Royal Microscopical Society’s Journal, “ Reduction of Osmic Acid by 
Lipoids,” Nov. 1920, and Journal, Chemical Society, ” Dissociation Pressures of 
Salt Hydrates ” (in collaboration with Prof. J. R. Pcurtington), Jan. 1923. 
(Signed by) J. R. Partington, F. W. Bury, Eustace E. Turner, W. H. Patterson, 
J, H. Coste, F. G. Pope. 

Jackson, Joseph Gilbebt, 33, Crescent Rd., Sheffield. British. Research 
Student, Sheffield University. B.Sc. (1st Class Hons.) (Sheffield). Engaged 
in Research in Organic Chemistry at Sheffield University. (Signed by) 
W. P. Wynne, J. Kenner, Cecil H. Desch, M. A. Whiteley, James C. Philip. 

Johns, Robebt Babby, 36, Chapel Road, Northenden, near Manchester. 
British. Relief Manager and Chemist of Essence and Chemical Depts., 
Merchant Taylors’ School, Great Crosby, near Liverpool. Complete course 
in Chemistry, chiefly organic, extending over fully five years. With Messrs. 
C. W. Field, Ltd., Liverpool, for 7 years as technical representative for 
essences, flavours, drugs, etc. With Messrs. Bratby and Hinchliffe, Ltd., 
from 1913 to date as technical representative for ditto, also for 1 year as 
Assistant Chemist. Wish to join Chemical Society in order to keep abreast 
of modem advances in organic Chemistry through the publications of the 
Society. (Signed by) W. MoHutchison, Andrew S. Matchett, R. T. Thomson. 
Jones, William Hugh, Victoria Villa, Burgess Tower, Denbigh (165, 
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Baxnsay Rd.» Forest Gate^ Loiidon» E. 7). British. Teacher (L.C.C. School). 
B.So. (Hons.) (Wales). 1921, University College of North Wales, Bangor. 
Inter. Science (1914-1915), University College of North Wales, Bangor. 
Final and Honours (1919[Apl.}-1921), University College of North Wales, 
Bangor. 3rd Class at Honours in Chemistry. (Signed by) Kennedy J. P. 
Orton, G. W. Robinson, H. B. Watson. 

Kbhab, Naeain Bas, B.Sc., Bupar Dist., Amballa (Punjab). Hindu 
(non-Brahmin). Consulting chemist to the “ Punjab Modem Shellac Works,” 
Balarampur Diet., Manbhum (B.N. By.). I carried out special research 
work on ” Soap Manufacture ” during the last two years, submitted thesis 
on the subject, and won the University scholarship. At present carrying 
on experiments on Lao dye, Lao cultivation, and its manufacture. 
(Signed by) Edwin Theodore Dean, N. A. Yajnik, S. B. Khosla. 

Laino, Maby Evelyn, 35, Henleaze Road, Bristol. Research Assistant 
in Physical Chemistry at the University of Bristol. M.So., Bristol, 1919. 
Publications in Trane, Chem, Soc,, 1918, 113 , 435; 1919, 115 , 1280; 1920, 
117 , 1506; 1921, 119 , 1671; 1922, 121 , 621. (Signed by) F. Francis, J. W. 
McBain, M. Taylor. 

Lamb, Wilfeid Leslie, St. Laurence College, Ramsgate. British. Senior 
Chemistry Meuster. Open exhibitioner in Natural Science, Christ Church, 
Oxford, 1911. M.A. Head of Routine Laboratory, H.M. Factory, T.N.T. 
explosive, 1915-16. R.E. (Water Filtration), Mesopotamia, 1917-19. 
2nd chemistry master, Oundle School, 1919-20. Senior chemistry master, 
St. Laifrence College, Ramsgate, 1920-. (Signed by) H. B, Baker, Humphrey 
Paget, W. H. Gray. 

Lawson, Wilfrid, 15, Barrington Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool. British* 
Research Chemist at the Bland- Sutton Institute of Pathology, the Middlesex 
Hospital, W. 1. M.Sc., School of Chemistry, Liverpool University, 1919 
(B.Sc., Hons., 1917). A.I.C., June 1919. Research assistant to Professor 
R. Robinson, D.Sc., F.R.S., Jan. 1920-Oot. 1921. (Signed by) E. C. C. 
Baly, Herbert H. Froysell, William Doram, F. C. Guthrie. 

Miall, Stephen, 157, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 3. British. 
Director of a public company ; formerly studied Chemistry at the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds. (Signed by) Henry E. Armstrong, William J. Pope, James C. 
Philip. 

Mobley, Arthur Milnes, 158, Oldham Road, Miles Platting, Manchester. 
British. Demonstrator in Chemical Technology, College of Technology, 
Manchester. B.Sc.Tech. (Honours division), 1920. Research in physical 
chemistry, leading up to M.Sc.Tech. (1922). Associate of the Institute of 
Chemistry (1922). Joint author with Dr. J. K. Wood of the two following 
papers read before the Manchester Section of the Society of Dyers and Colourists 
on Jan. 19th, 1923 ; (1) ” The Behaviour of Titanic Acid towards DyestufEs ” ; 
(2) ” The Behaviour of Stannic Acid towards DyestufEs.” (Signed by) Frank 
Lee Pyman, John K. Wood, F. M. Rowe. 

Nain, Kanwal, Kashmir. Indian. Chemical Examiner and Bacterio- 
logist to Govt., Kashmir. L.M.S., Punjab, D.T.M. and H., London, D.P.H., 
London. Fellow of the Bo 3 ral Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of Public Health. Has worked as chemical 
examiner for the last twelve years. (Signed by) V. S. Puri, H. C. Cocks, 
B. G. Franklin. 

PxLLEY, Charles Ashe, Burton Garth, Courtland Road, Paignton. 
British. Assistant Engineer and Chemist, Paignton Gas Company. Studied 
chemistry (practical and theoretical}, Boyid Albert Memorial College, Exeter, 
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imder Prof. W, H. Lewis, M.A., F.I.C. 17 years* experience gasworks 
chemistry. Desirous of joining Society in order to keep in touch with 
chemical developments. (Signed by) G. W. Slatter, 0. D. Birks, Bmest 
Quant, B, A. Burrell, 

PuNTBB, Bonald Abthxtb, The Kraal, Bishop’s Stortford. British* 
Chemist with Messrs. Nobel Industries, Ltd. B.So. (London). A.I.C. 
Eleven years with Nobels and the Ministry of Munitions (Department of 
Explosives Supply) on the manufacture and development of the explosives 
and allied chemicals. “ The Application of Besearches on the viscosity 
of Cotton Cellulose in Industry,*’ published in the Journal of the Society oj 
Chemical Industry, 1920, (Signed by) Wm. Macnab, Bobert Bobertson, 
W. H. Gibson. 

Borr, Ebnest Aveey, Boseville, St. Margarets-on-Thamos. British* 
Chemist. Student, Battersea Polytechnic, 1913-17. B.So. Hons. (London)' 
1917. Assistant chemist to Messrs. Thomas Tyrer & Co., Stratford, E. 
1917-18. Chief anal 3 rtical chemist to the above-named firm since 1918. 
(Signed by) Thos. Tucker, F. G. Mann, J. L. White. 

Bose, Albebt, 4, Moorland View, Higher Eldwick, nr. Bingley, Yorks. 
English. Chemist-in-charge of laboratory of works manufacturing heavy 
chemicals. 11 years assistant chemist in a works at St. Helens and 7 years 
chemist-in-charge of laboratories at works in Kilwinning (Ayrshire), Man- 
chester, and Bradford (Yorks). Author of : “ Process for manufacture of a 
magnesium oxy-chlorido cement as a binding material in the manufacture 
of emery wheels, in competition with the German wheel ** ; “A method of 
burning kelp to produce the maximum amount of soluble potash and iodine 
salts”; “An improvement in the process of manufacture of caustic soda 
solution from soda-ash and lime, efiocting a largo saving in steam consump * 
tion.” (Signed by) J. Alexander Beddie, F. W. Bichardson, A. Jaff6. 

Bothstein, Eugene, 8, Woodchurch Boad, London, N.W. 6. British. 
Student. Third year undergraduate at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology in chemistry. (Signed by) H. B. Baker, James C. Philip, H. F. 
Harwood. 

Saundees, Sidney Waltee, 139, Biverdale Boad, Erith, Kent. British. 
Besearch student at University College, London. B.Sc. (Lond.). 1st class 
Hons. Chem., 1922. (Signed by) W. E. Gamer, F. G. Donnan, O. L. Brady. 

Slatee, Victoe Wallace, 139, Ashbumham Boad, Luton. British. 
Chemist. B.Sc. (London). Asst, chief chemist, Messrs. B. Laporte, Ltd., 
Luton. (Signed by) B. Barclay Craig, J. de Carle Smith, W. D. Scouller, 
B. Tennant. 

Smith, Cheistophee Caigee, The Ferns, Eversley Crescent, Isleworth, 
Middlesex. British. Besearch Student at University College, London. 
B.Sc. (London). Ist Class Hons., 1922. (Signed by) F. G. Donnan, O. L. 
Brady, W. E, Gamer. 

Steuaet, Daniel Whitehead, “ Melrose,” Uxbridge Boad, Southall. 
Scots. Biological Chemist. B.Sc. (Agric. Edin.), 1911. Besearch assistant, 
Agric. Chem. Dept., Leeds University, 1911-14. Teacher of Agric. Chem. 
and Dairy Bacteriology, University College, Cardifi, 1914-17. Biological 
chemist, Maypole Works, Southall, 1917-. (Signed by) D. B. Steuart, 
Alexander Lauder, G. Van B. Gilmour. 

SuNDEELAND, JoHN, 70, Thombury Drive, Bradford. British. Assistant 
Master, Hanson Sec. School, Bradford. Chemistry Master, Truro College, 
1912-15. Chemistry Master, Yeadon and Guiseley Sec. School, 1916-18 
(except for war service, IJ years). Chemistry Master, Hanson Boys* 
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Sohool, 1918-. B.So., London. {Signed by) T. 31. Lowry, C. K. Womemley, 
R. S. CaluU. 

Titblby, Harold George, 150, Clonmore St., Southfields, S.W. 18. 
English. Besearoh Student. Student in chemistry for 4 years. B.So. 
(Lond.), 1st Class in Honours Chemistry. 1 desire through the Society’s 
publications and meetings to keep in touch with modem thought and 
development in chemistry. (Signed by) Robert H. Pickard, J. L. White, 
J. Kenyon. 

Ward, Allan Miles, The Croft Cottage, Bridge St., Walton-on-Thames« 
British. Graduated B.Sc. (London), 1922, with 1st Class Honours in 
Chemistry. Now engaged on research course at Birkbeck College. (Signed 
by) George Senter, F. Barrow, F. B. Thole. 

Waters, Charles Arthur, Bank House, Queen’s Avenue, Muswell Hill, 

N. 10. British. Industrial Chemist. B.Sc., 3rd Class Honours in Chemistry, 
London. 1 apply for election so that I may keep in touch with the latest 
developments of chemistry. (Signed by) Irvine Masson, Henry Terrey, 

O. L. Brady. 

Watterson, Norman Frederick, Constitution Hill, W^ollington, Salop. 
British. Chemistry Master, Wrekin College, Wellington, Salop. (1) B.So. 
(Lond.). A.I.C. (2) Chemist at H.M. Explosive Factory, Oldbury, July 
1915 to Jan. 1919. (3) Chemistry Master, Wrekin College, Jan. 1919 to 
present. (Signed by) Frank E. Thompson, G. D. Elsdon, P. J. Lycett. 

Wayne, Edward Johnson, 20, Cowper Street, Leeds. Student. Study- 
ing for Hons. B.Sc. in Chemistry at the University of Leeds. Examination 
in June 1923. “ The Aldehydosalicylic Acids and their Derivatives ” (with 
Prof. J. B. Cohen), Trane. Chem. Soc., June 1922. (Signed by) Arthur 
Smithells, J. B. Cohen, M. S. Leslie, H. M. Dawson, J. R. Scott, P. W. 
Clutterbuck. 

Whincop, Edith Muriel, 26, Eatington Road, Leyton, London, E. 10. 
English. Teacher. M.Sc. degree in chemistry. In conjunction with Mr. 

G. M. Bennett, F.I.C., M.A., have published a paper in the J.C.S. entitled 
“ Some Derivatives of Monothioethyleneglycol.” I am still continuing 
research work in chemistry. (Signed by) J. H. Davies, G. M. Bennett, 

H. C. BeU. 

Yacob, Mahomed, Lahore, India. British subject. Medical Practitioner. 
M.B., B.S. (Punjab), D.T.M. and H. (England), D.P.H. (Oxford), 
F.R.Inst.P.H. (London). I did my chemistry for my M.B., B.S., and also 
passed an additional test ” in chemistry, and during the past 9 months 
have been doing analytical chemistry in the laboratory of the Roycd Institute 
of Public Health (London), under Col. Sir Willietm Smith and Dr, Stewcuii. 
(Signed by) V. S. Puri, H. C. Cocks, E. W. Maddison. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Donations. 

Alexander, Jerome. Glue and gelatin. New York 1923. 
pp.236. ill. $3.00 net. (Seed. 13/3/23.) 

From the Publishers ; The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 
Allen, J. Fenwick. Some founders of the chemical industry : 
men to be remembered. 2nd edition. London 1907. pp. xxxii + 
290 + vi. ill. {Becd. 23/2/23.) From Professor P. Phillips Bedson. 
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Atack, Febdbbiok Wiluam, assisted by Lbonabd Whinyatbs* 
The Chemists’ Year Book 1923. 2 vols. Manchester 1923. pp. 
viii + 1124. ill. {Reference.) 

From the Publishers ; Messrs. Sherratt & Hughes; 
Beckmann, Ebnst. Das Laboratorium fiir angewandte Chemie 
der Universitat Leipzig in seiner neuen Gestaltung. Leipzig 1908, 
pp. 84. ill. {Reference.) From Professor P. Phillips Bedson. 

Hall, Archibald John. Dyes and their application to textile 
fabrics. London [1923]. pp. x + 118. ill. 38. net. {Reed. 
9/2/23.) From the Publishers ; Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

Hbidelbbbqer, Michael. An advanced laboratory manual of 
organic chemistry. New York 1923. pp. 104. $2.00 net. {Reed. 
20/2/23.) 

From the Publishers : The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 
Mulliken, Samuel Parsons. A method for the identification 
of pure organic compounds by a systematic anal 3 rtical procedure 
based on physical properties and chemical reactions. Vol. IV. 
New York [1922]. pp. viii + 238. 30^. net. {Reed. 9/2/23.) 

From the London Publishers : Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 
Newth, George Samuel. A text-book of inorganic chemistry. 
New edition. London 1923. pp. xiv + 772. ill. 8s. net. {Reed. 
14/2/23.) From the Author. 

Thorpe, Jocelyn Field, and Ingold, Christopher Kelk. 
Synthetic colouring matters : vat colours. London 1923. pp. 
xvi + 492. 16s. net. {Reed. 28/2/23.) From the Authors, 

II. By Purchase. 

Addicks, Lawrence. Copper refining. New York 1921. pp. 
xii + 212. ill. 15s. net. {Reed. 14/3/23.) 

Blanchard, Arthur Alphonzo, and Phelan, Joseph W. 
Synthetic inorganic chemistry : a course of laboratory and class- 
room study for first year college students. 3rd edition. New 
York 1922. pp. xiv + 322. ill. 15s. net. {Reed. 14/3/23.) 

Brunner, Richard. The manufacture of lubricants, shoe 
polishes and leather dressings. 3rd English edition, translated from 
the 6th German edition by Herbert Birtwhistle Stocks. London 
1923. pp. viii + 244. ill. 10s. M. net. {Reed. 14/3/23.) 

Groumk-Grjimailo, W. E. The flow of gases in furnaces. 
Translated from the Russian into French by Leon Dlougatch and 
A. Rothstein. Translated from the French by A. D. Williams. 
With an ap];>endix upon the design of open-hearth furnaces. New 
York 1923. pp. xxii + 400. ill. 27s. 6d. net. {Reed. 14/3/23.) 

Lewkowitsch, Julius. Chemical technology and analysis of 
oils, fats, and waxes. 6th edition, revised by George H. Warburton. 
Vol. III. London 1923. pp. viii + 508. ill. 36s.net. (.Becd. 12/3/23.) 



PBOCEEBINGS 


07 THB 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, April Iftth, 1923, at 
8 p.m.. Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. 

The Pebsident referred to the loss sustained by the Society 
through the death of Sir James Dewar, and announced that the 
Council had passed the following resolution : — 

“ On behalf of the Chemical Society the Council desires to 
ei^ress its sense of the great loss that the Society in particular 
and British science in general have sustained in the death 
of Sir James Dewar, who served as President from 1897— 
1899 and as Vice-President during a period of twenty-eight 
years.’’ 


On the suggestion of the President, the Fellows present expressed 
their concurrence in this resolution by standing. 

The following deaths also were intimated : — 


George Embrey 

Herbert Henry Froysell . 

Thomas Howard 

Robert Binnie Pettigrew 

Henry Walker 

John Sanders Wilkes .... 


Elected. 

Fob. 6th, 1885. 
Feb. 15th, 1917. 
Mar. 4th, 1876. 
Dec. 6th, 1917. 
Dec. 4th, 1913. 
Dec. 2nd, 1920. 


Died. 

Mar. 10th. 1923. 
Feb. 25th, 1923. 
Mar. 12th, 1923. 
Aug. 2nd, 1922* 
Apl. 4th, 1923. 
Feb. 8th, 1923, 


It was announced that the following Committees for 1923 — 1924 
had been appointed by the Council ; — 

Finance Committee. — E. P. Armstrong, A. Chaston Chapman, 
C. A. Hill, G. T. Moody, and the Officers. 

House Committee. — J. L. Baker, Sir Herbert Jackson, A Wander 
Scott, Sir William A. Tilden, E. W. Voeloker, and the Officers. 

Library Committee. — P. P. Bedson, 0. L. Brady, A. J. Greenaway 
(Editor), Sir Thomas K. Bose, Sir John Bussell, J. M. Thomson 
(Chairman), Sir William A. Tilden, the Librarian, and the Officers, 
together with the following representatives of contributing Societies : 
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J. L. Baker, C. Dor^, J. C. Drummond, A. Harden, J. P. Longstaff, 
R. L. Mond, and G. Senter, 

Publication Committee, — E. C. C. Baly, 0. L. Brady, C. H. Desoh, 
C. S. Gibson, I. M. Heilbron, J. C. Irvine, T. M. Lowry, J. W. 
MoBain, W. H. Mills, R. H. Pickard, T. Slater Price, N. V. Sidgwick, 
and the OflBicers. 

Research Fund Committee, — H. B. Baker, Sir James J. Dobbie, 
F. G. Donnan, G. G. Henderson, R. H. Pickard, Sir William J. Pope, 
R. Robinson, N. V. Sidgwick, S. Smiles, Sir James Walker, and 
the Officers. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society : C. C. M. Broughton, J. P. Griffiths, A. B. P. Page, 
F. W. Stoyle, and C. Harold Wright. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Vinayak Keshav Bhagwat, M.Sc., 628, Shanwar Peth, Poona City, India. 
Frederick Beaumont Hirst, Walmore, Mackenzie Street, Sharpies, Bolton. 
Gendtsu Kita, Institute of Chemical Technology, Imperifid University, Kyoto, 
Japan. 

Shunzo Koizumi, Furukawa-cho, Sanjyo-minami, Kyoto, Japan. 

Robert Oswald M’Cardell, 11, Gladstone Road, Urmston, Manchester. 
Douglas Stewart Mitchell. 33, Loraine Road, Holloway, N. 7. 

Frederick Aldis Nurse, B.Sc., 30, Oakhill Road, Sutton. 

Cyril Vernon Oliver, B.Sc., 10, Hayle Road, Maidstone. 

Kali Chajan Pakrasi, B.Sc., Dakshineswar, Aridat P.O., Bengal, India. 
Arthur Osborne Ponder, B.A., Dominion Tar and Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Cemada. 

John Rankin, B.Sc., A.I.C., Exeter College, Oxford. 

Henry Ralph Champion Scott, 5, Selwood Terrace, S. Kensington, S.W. 7. 
Edward Russell Trotman, B.Sc., 3, Wellington Circus, Nottingham. 

Louis Veillon, Ph.D., Brookside, Weston Rhyn, Salop. 

Cyril Mason Willcox, B.A., B.Sc., 4, Worple Avenue, Wimbledon, S.W. 19. 
Edwin Williams, B.Sc., A.I.C., Arosfa, Risca, Mon. 

Francis George Willson, Langley, Westmount Road, Eltham, S.E. 9. 

The following papers were read ; 

“ The influence of nitro-groups on the reactivity of substituents 
in the benzene nucleus. Part VII. Reactions of 2:5- and 
4 : 5-dinitro-w-xylenes.” By K. Ibbotson and J. Kenneb. 

“ The chemistry of the three-carbon system. Part I. The influence 
of the ci/ciohexane ring on the ap-py-change.” By S. F. 
Biech, G. a. R. Kon, and W. S. G. P. Noeeis. 

“ On the promotion of catalytic reactions. Part I.’* By S. 

Medsfoeth. 

“ The action of halogens on phenylhydrazones. Part I. The 
action of bromine,” By J. E. Htjmpheibs, E. Bloom, and 
R. Evans. 

“ The mobility of symmetrical triad systems. Part 11. The 



conditions relating to systems terminated by the o-phenylene 
group. Derivatives of indene.” By C. K. Ingold and 
H. A. PiGGOTT. 

MEETINGS AND LECTURES. 

The next Ordinary Scientific Meeting will be held on Thursday, 
May 3rd, 1923, at 8 p.m., when a ballot for the election of Fellows 
will be held. 

The Baeyer Memorial Lecture will be delivered by Professor 
W. H. Perkin, F.R.S., in the Lecture Hall of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, on Thursday, 
May 10th, 1923, at 8 p.m. 

On Thursday, June 14th, 1923, at 8 p.m., in the Society’s Booms, 
a Lecture will be delivered by Professor Charles Moureu entitled : 
“ Les Gaz Bares des Sources Thermales, des Grlsous et Autres 
Gaz Naturels.” 

.The next Informal Meeting will be held on Thursday, May 17th, 
1923, after the conclusion of the formal business of the Ordinary 
Scientific Meeting, to be held at 8 p.m. 

RESEARCH FUND COMMITTEE. 

A meeting of the Research Fund Committee will be held in June 
next. Applications for Grants, to be made on forms which can 
be obtained from the Assistant Secretary, Chemical Society, 
Burlington House, W. 1, must be received on or before Friday, 
June 1st, 1923. 

All persons who received grants in June, 1922, or in June of 
any previous year, whose accounts have not been declared closed 
by the Council, are reminded that reports must be returned by 
June 1st. 


LIST OF FELLOWS, 1923. 

The Council has decided to supply the List of Fellows for 1923 
to those Fellows only who make application to the Assistant 
Secretary before August 31st, 1923. 

REPORT OP THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 

Copies of this Report, which embodies a Table of Isotopes and 
a Table of the Radioactive Elements and their Constants, will be 
supplied to those Fellows only who make application to the 
Assistant Secretary before August 31st, 1923. 
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INDIAN TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

At the request of the Indian Trade Commissioner, the Council 
desires to draw the attention of Fellows to the library of Indian 
Technical Publications attached to the office of the Indian Trade 
Commissionerat at 60, Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 2. 

Fellows are cordially invited to consult any of the technical 
publications, a list of which may be seen in the Library of the 
Chemical Society. 


List of Papers received between March 16th and April 19th, 
1923 : 

“The behaviour of dilute solutions of iodine in chloroform in 
contact with aqueous starch solution.’’ By J. B. Firth and 
F. S. Watson. 

“Dyes of the aurin type. Part I.” By H. Baines and J. E. 
Driver. 

The optical rotations of the sugars. Part II. The methyl 
pentoses and the glucosides.” By J. G. Maltby. 

“ Investigations of the mannan present in vegetable ivory.” By 
J. Patterson. 

“ The hydration of agar-agar.” By F. Fairbrother and H. 
Mastin. 

“ On the promotion of catalytic reactions. Part I.” By S. 
Medsforth. 

“ Change of properties of substances on drying. Part II.” By 
H. B. Baker. 

“The sodium salts of phenolphthalein.” By H, Bassett and 
P. Halton. 

“The action of thiosulphates on cupric salts.” By H. Bassett 
and R. G. Durrant. 

“ The propagation of flame from a spark in a closed tube through 
a homogenous inflammable mixture.” By 0. C. de C. Ellis. 
“Mercury cleansing apparatus.” By A. E. Dixon and J. L. 
McKee. 

The sulphides of ammonium.” By J. S. Thomas and R. W. 
Riding. 

“ On the energy of activation in heterogeneous gas reactions with 
relation to the thermal decomposition of formic acid vapour.” 
By C. N. Hinshelwood and B. Toplby. 

“Researches on vertical retort tar. Part I. The phenolic con- 
stituents.” By G. S. CuRREY. 

“ The oxidation of nickel sulphide.” By J. S. Dunn and E. K. 
Rideal. 
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“ BenzbialJuazoles. Part HI.” By S. R. H. Edge. 

“ Anodic fonnation of a perchloride of manganese.” By A. N. 
Campbell. 

“ The action of hypochlorous acid on bornylene.” By 6. G. 
Hbhdebsok and J. A. Maze. 

“ Yohimbine (quebrachine). Part II. Apoyohimbine and desoxy- 
yohimbine.” By G. Baboeb and E. Field. 

“ Isolation of the oxide of a new element. A correction.” By 
A. SOOTT. 

" The structure of saccharose.” By M. Bebgmank. 

“ The action of halogens on phenylhydrazones. Part I. The 
action of bromine.” By J. E. Hdmphbies, E. Bloom, and 
R. Evans. 

’ “ The «a'-dichlorodialkyl sulphides.” By P. G. Mann and W. J. 
Pope. 

“ The isomeric trithioacetaldehydes.” By F. G. Mann and W. J. 
Pope. 

““ The isomerism of the oximes. Part XI. Carbethoxy-deriv- 
atives.” By O. L. Beady and G. P. McHugh. 

“ Thd influence of temperature on two alternative modes of decom- 
position of formic acid.” By C. N. Hinshelwood and H. B. 
Haetley. 

“ The conversion of malonic acid into d-malic acid.” By A. 

McKenzie and H. J. Plendekleith. 

“ The structure of the normal monosaccharides. Part I. Xylose.” 

By E. L. Hiest and C. B. Pueves. 

“ The ternary system ammonium chloride-ferric chloride-water.” 
By F. W. J. Clbndinnen. 

“ A critical solution temperature for solids in the binary system 
ammonium chloride-manganous chloride dihydrate.” By 

F. W. J. Clendinnen and A. C. D. Rivbtt. 

“ The mobility of symmetrical triad systems. Part II. The con- 
ditions relating to systems terminated by the o-phenylene 
group. Derivatives of indene.” By C. K. Ingold and H. A. 
PiGGOTT. 

“ Some factors which influence the volumes of precipitates.” By 
J. H. Jackson and A. W. Stewaet. 

“ The ultra-violet absorption spectra of eugenol and isoeugenol.” 
By G. Thompson. 

“ Some mercaptans of the purine group. Part I.” By P. C. RIy, 

G. C. Chakeavaeti, and P. K. Bose. 

“ Condensation of amidines with ethoxymethylene-^-ketonic esters 
and p-diketones.” By P. C. Mittee and J. C. Baedhan, 

“ Ring-chain tautomerism. Part V. The effect of the gem- 
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dipropyl grouping on the carbon tetrahedral angle.” By 
L. Bains and J. F. Thorpe. 

“ The preparation and properties of 4 : 4'-tetramethyldiamino- 
anthrafuohsone.” By F. A. Mason. 

“ The theory of acid alkali solution equilibrium as applied to salts 
of moderately strong but sparingly soluble acids.” By 
E. B. R. Pridbaux. 

“ The conditions of reaction of hydrogen with sulphur. Part II. 
The catal 3 rtic effect of oxygen. Part III. On the mechanism 
of the reaction of hydrogen with sulphur and its catalysis by 
oxygen.” By R. G. W. Norrish and E. K. Rideal. 

“ Researches on residual affinity and co-ordination. Part XVI. 
Normal and acid salicylatotetramminocobaltic salts.” By 
G. T. Morgan and J. D. M. Smith. ' 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
I. Donations, 

Allen, Robert. Copper ores. (Imperial Institute Monograph 
on Mineral Resources.) London [1923]. pp. x + 222. ill. Is, 6d, 
net. (Reed, 4/4/23.) From the Director. 

Baker, T. Thorne. The spectroscope and its uses in general 
analytical chemistry. 2nd edition. London 1923. pp. x + 208. 
ill. 7d.6d.net. (Reed. 26/3/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Bailliere, Tindall, & Cox. 
Berthollet, Claude Louis. Elements of the art of dyeing. 
Translated from the French by William Hamilton. 2 vols. 
London 1791. pp. xii + xxxviii + 302, vi + 386. ill. (Reference.) 

From the Institute of Chemistry. 
Evans, Ulick Richardson. Metals and metallic compounds. 
Vols. I and II. London 1923. pp. xii + 468, xii + 396. ill. 
39d. net. (Reed, 12/4/23.) From the Author. 

Frankland, Edward. Water analysis for sanitary purposes, 
with hints for the interpretation of results. 2nd edition. London 
1890. pp. viii+ 136. ill. (Reed. 26/3/23.) 

From Mr. W. Whitaker, F.R.S. 
Hale, Arthur James. Modern chemistry, pure and applied. 
Vol. VI. London [1923]. pp. viii + 280. ill. (Reed. 26/3/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Virtue & Co. 
Halse, Edward. Mercury ores (Imperial Institute Monograph 
on Mineral Resources.) London [1923]. pp. x -+• 102. 5d. net. 
(Reed. 14/4/23.) From the Director. 

Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau. The Mineral Industry 
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of the British Empire and Foreign Countries. War Period. Silver 
(1913—1919). London 1923. pp. 218. 4s.net. (Reed. 22/3 123,) 

From the Bureau. 

Japanese Joubnal op Chemistry. Published by the National 
Research Council of Japan. Vol. I, etc. Tokyo 1 922 + . (Reference. ) 

From the National Research Council. 

Japanese Journal of Physios. Published by the National 
Research Council of Japan. Vol. I, etc. Tokyo 1922 +• 
(Reference.) From the National Research Council. 

Laurent, Auguste, Gerhardt, Charles, and Chancel, Gus- 
tave. Comptes rendus des travaux de chimie, 1846 — 1851. 7 vols. 
Paris 1846 — 1851. (Reference.) 

From the Institute of Chemistry. 

Mitchell, Charles Ainsworth. Ink. London [1923]. pp. 
X + 128. ill. 35. net. (Reed. 16/4/23.) 

From the Publishers : Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

Tables Annuelles de Constantes et donnees numeriques de 
chimie, de physique et de technologic. Vol. IV. 1913 — 1916. 
Paris 1921 — 1922. pp. xxxii + 626, xxxvi, 627 — 1378. (Reference.) 
£7 net. From the Comite international. 

Twyman, F. Wavelength tables for spectrum analysis. London 
1923. pp. X + 106. ill. 75. &d. net. (Reed. 6/4/23.) 

From the Publishers ; Messrs. Adam Hilger, Ltd. 

Wanklyn, Jambs Alfred, and Cooper, William John. Sewage- 
analysis : a practical treatise on the examination of sewage and 
effluents from sewage, including also a chapter on utilisation and 
purification. London 1899. pp. xvi + 220. ill. (Reed. 26 /S 123.) 

From Mr. W. Whitaker, F.R.S. 

Wells, Harry Gideon, DeWitt, Lydia M., and Long, Esmond 
R. The chemistry of tuberculosis : being a compilation and 
critical review of existing knowledge on the chemistry of the 
tubercle bacillus and its products, the chemical changes and pro- 
cesses in the host, the chemical aspects of the treatment of tuber- 
culosis. Baltimore 1923. pp. viii + 448. $5 net. (Reed. 19/3/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Williams & Wilkins Company. 

IL By Purchase. 

Bagnall-Wild, Ralph Kirkby [and others]. Aircraft steels 
and materials. London 1922. pp. viii + 210. ill. I65. net. 
(Reed. 19/3/23.) 

Findlay, Alexander. The phase rule and its applications. 
6th edition. London 1923. pp. xvi + 298. ill. IO5. 6<i. net. 
(Reed. 10/4/23.) 

Kremann, R. Die Restfeldtheorie der Valenz auf Grund der 
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organischen Molekiilverbindungen. (Sammlung, Vol. XXVlI.) 
Stuttgart 1923. (Reference.) 

MiTTBILXJNGBN DBS OsTEREBIOHISCHBN NOBMBNAUSSOHUSSBS VHTB 

Industrie und Gbweebb. Year 3, etc., Wien 1923 + • (Reference.) 

Morgan, Sidney. The preparation of plantation rubber. 
With a preface and a chapter on vulcanization by Henry Potter 
Stevens. London 1922. pp. xvi + 332. ill. 218. net. (Reed. 
14/3/23.) 

Organic Chemical Reagents. By Roger Adams, Oliver 
Kamm and Carl S. Marvel. I. etc., Urbana, 111. 1919 +• 
(Reference.) 

Richmond, Henry Droop. Dairy chemistry : a practical hand- 
book for dairy chemists and others having control of dairies. 3rd 
edition. London 1920. pp. xii + 490. ill. 265.net. (Reed. 9/2/23.) 

Sabatier, Paul. Catalysis in organic chemistry. Translated 
by E. Emmet Reid. New York 1922. pp. xxiv + 406. 235. net. 
(Reed. 10/4/23.) 

Schwarz, Robert. The chemistry of the inorganic complex 
compounds : an introduction to Werner’s co-ordination theory. 
Authorized translation by Lawrence W. Bass. New York 1923. 
pp. X + 62. ill. 85. 6d. net. (Reed. 22/3/23.) 

Stock, Alfred. The structure of atoms. Translated from the 
2nd German edition by Samuel Sugden. London 1923. pp* 
viii + 88. ill. 65. net. (Reed. 14/3/23.) 

Vanino, Ludwig. [Editor.] Handbuch der praparativen 
Chemie. 2nd edition. Vol. II. Stuttgart 1923. pp. xx + 888 
ill. (Reed. 10/4/23.) 


III. Pamphlets. 

Australia, Commonwealth of. Institute of Science and Industry. 
Circular No. 8. New tanning materials. (Investigation by Harold 
Salt.) [Melbourne 1922.] pp. 11. 

Belaiew, Nicholas Timothy. Sur la cristallographie de la 
cementite. (From the Congris Scientifique International^ 1922.) 

Desch, Cecil Henry. The services of Henry Clifton Sorby to 
metallurgy : being the second Sorby Lecture, delivered on Monday, 
October 31st, 1921. [SheflSeld, n.d.] pp. 20. ill. 

Eder, Josef Maria. Spektralanalytische Untersuchungen zum 
Nachweis eines bisher unbekannten Elements der Terbiumgruppe 
und das Bogenspektrum des Terbiums. (From the Sitzungsber. 
Akad. Wiss. Wien, Malh.-naturwiss. Klasae, 1922 [iia], 131.) 

Ennos, Frederick Rainb, and Sutcliffe, Ronald. Deter- 
mination of iron in ores and silicate rocks. (From the Summary 
of Progress of the Oeol. Survey, 1921.) 



^WCEEDINGS 


OV TBB 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 

The Anniversary Dinner of the Chemical Society, to which 
several eminent French Chemists were invited as Guests of Honour, 
was held at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, on Thursday, March 22nd, 
1923, at 7.30 p.m.. Sir James Walkeb, F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. The following is a list of those present : 


Armstrong, E. F., President, Society 
of Chemical IndvMry. 

Armstrong, H. E., PaaUPreaident. 
Atkinson, H. 

Austin, P. C. 

Baker, H. B. 

Baker, Mrs. H. B. 

Baker, J. L. 

Baker, Mrs. J» L. 

Baker, Miss S. 

Barr, A. J. A. W. 

Bearder, E. A. 

Bedson, P. P. 

Belaiew, N, T. 

Bonzon, L. L., French ConmU 
General. 

Bowdler, A. W. 

Brame, J. S. S. 

Brazier, S. A. 

Briggs, S. H. C. 

Brown, L. N. 

Brown, K. B. 

Brown, Mrs. R. B. 

Brown, R. G., President, Inst, of 
Mining and Metallurgy. 

BuU, P. C. 

Burton, T. F., Editor, J. Soc. Chcm* 
Ind. 

Calam, H. 


Carlton, Miss M. 

Carr, S. E., Assistant Secretary. 
Chapman, A. C., President, Institute 
of Chemistry. 

Clarke, F. S. 

Clifford, F. W,, Librarian. 

Codd, L. W. 

Cofmon, V. 

Cotman-Nicoresti, J. 
Cofman-Nicoresti, Mrs. J. 

Cohen, J. B. 

Colgate, R. T. 

Colgate, Mrs. R. T. 

Colman, H. G. 

Cooper, A. J, B. 

Cooper, H, C. 

Coward, H. F. 

Crossley, A. W., Foreign Secretary. 
Daily Telegraph. 

Desch, C. H. 

Deschiens, M., La Sociitd de Ckimie 
Industrielle. 

Donald, M. B. 

Doolan, J, J. 

Dor^e, C. 

Druoe, J. G. F. 

Dyer, B. 

Egerton, A. C. G. 

Egerton, Mrs. A. C. G. 
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Eldridge, A. A. 

Bldridge, Mrs. A. A. 

Bllingham, H. J. T. 

Evans, E. V. 

Eyre, J. V. 

Finnemore, H. 

Ford, S. F. 

Fox, J. J. 

Gamer, W. E. 

Gerard, J., Secretaire, La SociHd de 
Chimie Industrielle. 

Gibbons, W. M. 

Gibson, C. S. 

Gilbard, J. F. H. 

Gillick, E. G. 

Goldsmith, J. N. 

Goldsmith, L. D. 

Gosling, F. 

Gray, R. W. 

Gray. W. H. 

Greenaway, A. J., Joint Editor, 
Gregory, Sir R., Editor of “ Nature'^ 
Hale, A. J. 

Henry, T. A. 

Henry, Mrs. T. A. 

Hepworth, H. 

Hewitt, Miss A. M. 

Hewitt, J. T., Vice-President, 
Heywood, W. R. 

Hinchley, J. W. 

Hinchley, Mrs. J. W, 

Hooper, E. G. 

Hope, E, 

Horton, E. 

Howard, D. L. 

Howard, H. L. 

Hudleston, L. J. 

Hulton, H. F. E. 

James, T. 0. 

Jones, W. P. 

Jones, Mrs. VV. P. 

Kenner, J. 

Kestner, P., Priaident, La Societi de 
Chimie InduatrieUe, 

King, H. 

Kingston, Miss H. L. 

Kirby, Miss E. M. 

Kon, G. A. R. 

Koran, V. 

Laidlaw, P. P. 

Laker, J. 

Laker, J., Senr. 

Lamb, W. 


Le Bas, Miss G. 

Le Bel, J. A., La Sociiti Chimique 
de France, 

Le Chatelier, H. L., La Sociiti 
Chimique de France, 

Le Good, P. 

Leitch, Miss G. 0. 

Le Pla, Miss M. 

Le Rossignol, R. 

Lessing, R. 

Levy, P, J. 

Lightfoot, Miss C. H. 

Lowry, T. M., Vice-President, 

McBain, J. W. 

McCombie, H. 

Maclean, Mrs. I. S. 

Maenab, W. 

Moenab, Mrs. W. 

Manning, A. B. 

Marlow, G. S. W. 
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The following Toasts were proposed : — 

By The Pkesident, Sib James Walker, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. : 

1. “ His Most Gracious Majesty the King.” 2. “ Their Majesties 
the Queen and Queen Alexandia, His Boyal Highness the Piince 
of Wales, and other Members of the Royal Family.” 

By Sm Charles S. Sherrington, G.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., President 
of the Royal Society : — 

3. “The Chemical Society, coupled with the name of The 
President.” 

By Dr. Arthur W. Cbossley, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Foreign Secretary of the Chemical Society : — 

4. “ Our French Guests, coupled with the names of Monsieur le 
Professeur Henri L. Le Chatelier, Foreign Member Royal Society, 
Honorary Fellow of the Chemical Society, representing La Soci^t^ 
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Ohimique de France; and Monsieur Paul Kestner, representing' 
La Sooi4te de Chimie Industrielle.” 

By Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., P.R.S., President-elect of' 
the Chemical Society : — 

6. ‘‘ The Other Guests, coupled with the names of A. Chaston 
Chapman, Esq., P.R.S., President of the Institute of Chemistry, 
and Sir Richard Gregory, Editor of Nature.^" 

The Loyal Toasts having been honoured. Sir Charles S. 
Sherrington, G.B.E., P.R.S., in proposing “ The Chemical 
Society,” said : — 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have the privilege, and a 
great privilege I esteem it, of proposing to this eompany to-night 
the toast of “ The Chemical Society.” That toast in any company, 
and least of all in this, you will agree with me, needs no commenda- 
tion from me or from any others, nor can anything that I can say, 

I feel, enhance it further to you. 

The science that this Society represents is second to none in its 
triumphs and in its importance to the world. And the Society has 
a tradition of representing that science for something over eighty 
years ; in fact, it was on my tongue to refer to it as an old Society, 
but I refrained, because it is a young Society. It is a Society that 
can never grow old, for it is, if I may say so, already immortal. 
It is a Society which cultivates, and is a leader in, all the various 
branches of chemical science. I am well acquainted by contact 
with those who pursue this science, and with the purity of their 
researches, and yet I think those here this evening who are fellow 
guests with me will agree there is very good evidence that there 
is an applied chemistry which this Society also cultivates, a subtle 
chemistry that depends in part on decoctions and on distillation, 
and a chemistry that yields us what are sometimes known as the 
pleasures of the table, the very delightful table we are enjoying 
to-night. If I may allow myself a small play on words, it is a symbol 
of good taste. 

An interesting feature in the history of this Society is that the 
first President of the Society was Thomas Graham, whom we 
may regard as the founder of that great and intricate and growing 
field of science which so much bears upon the studies of physiology. 
Well, chemistry is certainly a feature of life. One cannot help 
wondering whether life has not for its chief mechanism, and uses 
as its chief mechanism, chemical mechanism. If one pursues 
that thought, one feels at once that all that great domain of 
human interest, which is summed up in the two words health 
and disease, is fundamentally chemical, and that ultimately it 
is along chemical lines of research that the human intellect must 
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two great terms. 

Of the many good works that the Society does there is one that 
has been long a source of admiration to mo, the publications of the 
Society. More useful or more admirable issues I know of nowhere 
than the Journal of the Chemical Society, with its original papers 
and its valued abstracts, and the Annual Reports on the 
Progress of Chemistry, bringing together epitomes by experts, and 
containing each year a mine of information to which I have 
been only too glad and grateful often to refer. One never dips 
into those volumes without being struck by the circumstance that 
of all sciences chemistry and, in its name, your own Society, 
contributes in extraordinary measure to the growth of the English 
language. I refer to the number of new names that appear 
annually, not mere trifles, but words that are sixteen and seventeen 
syllables long! The poet once wrote of other poets as makers 
of “ Jewels five words long that sparkle on the forefinger of time 
for ever.” Well, as to jewels five words long, there are good 
chemical words of twenty syllables, and as for literary students 
adding to the language mth such richness I think theymust hide 
their heads abashed. 

The successes of this Society are wide. We may congratulate it 
on the richness of its roll of membership, and on its being the 
recognised rallying point for all chemists engaged and interested 
in pure research. This Society can with truth consider itself as 
the parent Society of all our chemical societies. That alone is 
evidence of fecundity, and when we remember that its valued 
and exceptional library is placed at the disposal of other chemical 
societies, that is public-spirited work. When I dined as a 
guest here two years ago, your then President mentioned in 
his sjieech a scheme of federation with the other societies con- 
cerned in chemistry. I was much impressed, too, by his sketch 
of the advantages which would spring from it if you wore all 
combined into one whole. Of course I know in these times it 
must bo diflScult to launch such a scheme, but he spoke in 
a very convincing way of the * ultimate economy that would 
result. 

In your own home you have had in the past year a notable 
ceremony. I had among others the privilege to be present at 
the unveiling of the most artistic memorial to the Fellows of 
this Society who, during the war, not only gave devotedly their 
scientific services to the public cause, the united cause, the Allied 
cause, but ultimately the supreme sacrifice of life itself. That 
typifies, and the memorial will typify for ever, the spirit of public 
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service and patriotism that animates the Society, and, I am sure, 
ever will animate it. 

I notice that among the acts of the Society has been the 
extending of help to our colleagues who are at present in distress 
in Russia — ^a work of fraternal good fellowship. Another exhibition 
of admirable co-ordination is the scheme in co-operation with the 
American Chemical Society and the Faraday Society to carry on 
jointly the “ Journal of Physical Chemistry.*' This sets an example 
that I feel you are happy to be able to set. 

I know, of course, that this Society has some four thousand 
members. Well, that is financial strength ; it is at the same time 
much more than that, because it is an expression of the solidarity 
with which this Society represents chemistry throughout our land. 
The present occasion, this anniversary with its opportunity for 
renewing personal acquaintance and making fresh acquaintances, 
is an anniversary that has become a tradition, and a tradition 
that is carried on from year to year, from generation to gener- 
ation, is all part, to my mind, of the important work of this 
Society. 

Well, I must not detain you too long. If you will bear with me 
one moment more, I should like to add that among the admirers of 
this Society and its good work there is none I can assure you more 
cordial and sincere than that of the Society of which I have, at the 
present moment, the privilege of acting as Chairman. That is a 
venerable Society. I don't know whether you regard it as an older 
sister or as an aged parent, but I can assure you that whether wo 
may be regarded as your older sister or as your parent, we feel 
justifiably proud of your existence and cordially admire your 
excellent management and success. 

In wishing your Society continued prosperity and success, 
may I couple this toast with the name of your distinguished and 
devoted President, Sir James Walker. I believe it is a fact that 
he thinks nothing of travelling eight hundred miles in performing 
his services to you, I don’t know how many times during his years 
of office. I should like also to wish success to your President-elect, 
Professor Wynne, who is to succeed him in the Chair. 

Sir Jambs Walkbb, in response, said : — 

In responding to the toast of the Chemical Society, which has 
been so ably and in such flattering terms proposed by Sir Charles 
Sherrington, I cannot do better than adopt the excellent maxim 
oi Bernard Shaw, “ Never resist temptation,” and succumb at once 
to the temptation which must beset every retiring President, the 
temptation, namely, to compare the state of his Society when he 
entered it with its state when he relinquishes office. It is just a 
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third of a century since I was elected to the Fellowship of the 
Chemical Society, I had then seventeen hundred fellow-members : 
now I have four thousand — a most gratifying enlargement of one’s 
circle. The chief business of the Society then, as now, was to hold 
scientific meetings and to publish scientific memoirs. I must 
confess that the ordinary meetings now do not appear to me quite 
so interesting as they did in the early ’nineties. No doubt the 
change is in myself, rather than in the character of the communica- 
tions. My appetite for scientific communications is probably not 
quite so keen as it was thirty years ago. Besides the ordinary 
meetings, however, we now have informal meetings to bring the 
Fellows more closely together, and special lectures by men eminent 
in their own branch of research. These innovations are altogether 
admirable, and are highly appreciated. 

With regard to publications, the volume of our journal has 
greatly swollen since 1890. The membership has more than doubled, 
but the number of papers has increased more than fivefold. When I 
entered the Society it took the efforts of 24 Fellows to produce a 
single paper; now the labours of 11 suffice. Again, if we measure 
our *production against the production of the world as evidenced by 
the number of original papers in relation to abstracts we find that it 
is twice as great as it was in 1890. Quantitatively, then, the progress 
of our Society in research is most gratifying, but what of the qualita- 
tive aspect ? Well, I have recently looked through the Transactions 
of the first year of my Fellowship of the Society and I can say 
with all honesty and all confidence that in quality there is no falling 
off. Interests have changed, and fashions have changed, but the 
contributions to chemical knowledge contained in our journal 
have suffered no diminution of significance. They are necessarily 
of widely varying merit, but the average is good. The communica- 
tions as a rule have no immediate or tangible practical application ; 
they have no market value. By no alchemy can these papers be 
turned into gold ; even the superficially easier transmutation into 
Treasury notes is equally impossible. They are the products of a 
spirit of pure scientific inquiry, and originate for the most part in 
the laboratories of our universities and colleges which are still the 
main training grounds of research. 

We chemists have been often urged of late not to stick so closely 
to our laboratories, but to come out and play a part in public life. 
The advice, if sound, is applicable to only a small fraction of our 
number. The common chemist, the “ vulgar spagirist,” cannot at 
will assume a legislative air and proceed to fashion the nation to his 
own mould. I confess I do not contemplate the prospect of a 
general migration from Burlington House to the Houses of Parlia- 
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many public boards, and I frankly own that 1 have not observed 
scientific societies to be conspicuously better managed than other 
bodies. Were our Council multiplied twentyfold I should not 
greatly care to see it supersede the House of Commons. I should 
even hesitate, if Sir Charles Sherrington will permit me to say so, 
to substitute the Royal Society for the House of Lords. Of course, 
from time to time, we have men like Lyon Playfair, or Roscoe, 
whose special gifts and qualities make them acceptable to the 
public, and whose opinions carry great weight. These men will, I 
fear, never be many, but perhaps if political parties become still 
more numerous — notice that in Jugo-Slavia they have now reached 
32 — we may in time see in Parliament a National Spagiric Party 
furthering the interests of chemistry, and placing its expert know- 
ledge at the service of the nation. This seductive vision, however, 
may not early be realised, but meantime there is an end which all 
chemists may do something to promote — ^whether they be industrial 
chemists, or analytical chemists, or academic chemists, or cash 
chemists — ^namely, the amalgamation or at least the co-operation 
of all those societies interested in chemistry or any branch of 
chemistry. Our separate voices may be feeble, but if we speak 
together with one voice, our words will be heard and our opinions 
cannot be neglected. 

There is still another way of making ourselves more generally 
known. Lord Balfour spoke the other day of the interest which 
the public takes in laboratories. Could this interest not be fostered 
by throwing open to the inspection of the public our laboratories 
working under ordinary conditions ? If our academic laboratories 
were known to be visible under the conduct of members of the 
staff, say at a fixed hour on a certain day of the week, I feel that 
in the course of the year many citizens would have taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity so afforded, and thus something would bo 
done to make the public realise the kind of work we do and what 
we are useful for. I make the suggestion in all seriousness. 

The most memorable event of my term of office has been alluded 
to by Sir Charles Sherrington, the erection in our rooms through 
the exertions of the Harrison Memorial Committee, of an expressive 
and beautiful memorial to Fellows who died in the service of their 
country during the war, pre-eminent amongst whom was Colonel 
Edward Harrison. His work in devising protective measures against 
the deadly poison gases will never be forgotten. Another event of 
great significance is the collaboration of our Society with the 
American Chemical Society and the Faraday Society in the pub- 
lication of the Journal of Physical Chemistry. This, I trust, is 
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only an earnest of closer relations between all the English-speaking 
chemical societies. For the rest we have enjoyed a period of peace 
and tranquillity, and I leave the Presidency in the hands of my 
successor, Professor Wynne, in the hope and expectation that his 
experience will be as pleasant as my own has been. Professor 
Wynne has already rendered many services to the Soeiety in many 
offices. In the chief office he will render many more. 

I cannot sit down without giving expression to the great gratifica- 
tion which I, in common with you all, feel in the presence of so 
many and so distinguished French colleagues. The names of Le 
Bel and Le Chatelier are associated with my earliest student recol- 
lections. These names had, I am afraid, in my mind come in 
process of time to represent almost mythological deities, and now 
to see their bearers sitting at this table in the flesh, so human, so 
fresh, and so genial, is a source of rare pleasure and content. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I thank you most cordially for the kind reception 
you have given to the toast of “ The Chemical Society,*^ proposed 
‘ in such happy and such handsome terms by Sir Charles Sherrington. 

Dr. Arthur W. Crossley, C.M.G., C.B.E., F.R.S., then pro- 
posed the Toast of “ Our French Guests in the following words ; — 

Upon me falls this evening the honour of proposing the toast 
of our French guests. 

I wish that it were possible for me to borrow for the occasion, 
and in order to do justice to it, some of that polished oratory for 
which our French neighbours are so justly distinguished. But as 
that is not practicable I must of necessity content myself with 
using such language as is at my command in endeavouring to 
convey to our guests an impression of the very sincere and 
genuine pleasure we are experiencing in having them with us this 
evening. English chemists have always had a very sincere 
regard and admiration for their French colleagues, an admira- 
tion which does not lessen as time advances. We chemists have, 

I think, sir, one great thing for which to be thankful, namely, 
a common meeting-ground where we can draw close together in 
our aims and ideals. This common meeting-ground is the search 
for the absolute truth regarding the substances and phenomena 
which we are investigating. Here there is no room for two 
opinions as to what is right, for though our views and interpretations 
of the laws which govern chemical truth may undergo slight modi- 
fication as the result of experimental work in hand, the laws 
themselves remain as those of the Medes and Persians, unalterable. 
To satisfy truth is the sole endeavour of us all. And if this meeting- 
ground sometimes assumes, as this evening, a rather less serious 
aspect, this is all to the good, for it provides an opportunity of 
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getting to know one another as men and as individuals, in addition 
to our knowledge of one another as chemists. This is one of the 
main reasons why we welcome our guests this evening. Their 
names are household words to all chemists, but we are glad of 
this opportunity of learning something of the personalities attached 
to the names. 

When Erance gave to the chemical world the immortal Lavoisier, 
she set herself an uncommonly high standard, but I do not think 
the most critical of all France’s critics can with justice say that 
she has failed to live up to that standard. 1 should like to 
direct attention to the names of those French chemists who 
have honoured this Society by accepting honorary Fellowships, 
and in so doing I purposely omit all names appearing in our present 
list. The first Honorary Fellow was appointed in the year 1847 
and his name was Dumas. Then followed in 1849 Boussingault, 
Chevreul, Gay-Lussac, Laurent, Pelouze, Regnault, Th4nard; in 
1851 Balard; in 1866 Wurtz; 1857 Cahours; 1860 Berthelot, 
Fr4my, Peligot, Deville. In 1862 Pasteur, surely a great chemist, 
but above all things a great humane man; in 1864 Dessaignes; 
in 1876 Friedel; in 1883 Debray; in 1888 Boisbaudran; in 
1892 Schloesing; in 1898 Troost, Raoult, Moissan; in 1904 
Becquerel; in 1908 Gautier. Surely, sir, a country which can 
add to the list beginning with Lavoisier the names I have just 
mentioned cannot be said to have lowered her standard. 
These are names of which the whole world of chemists has just 
reason to be and is proud. And what of the little constellation 
of chemical stars which France has sent to us this even- 
ing ? I single out two as being of particular brilliance, but I do 
not think that this will cause any heart-burnings in the breasts of 
our friends, for I do so for no other reason than that I have the 
pleasure of coupling their names with this toast. I refer to Pro- 
fessor Le Chatelier and to M. Paul Kestner. We welcome 
Professor Le Chatelier on many grounds, but first and fore- 
most as the honoured representative of our great sister Society, 
La Soci^t^ Chimique de France, and we would ask Professor Le 
Chatelier, when he returns to France, to convey to our sister Society 
our warmest greetings and good wishes. We welcome Professor 
Le Chatelier also as a very distinguished Honorary Fellow of this 
Society, and as a Davy Medallist and foreign member of the Royal 
Society. Last, we welcome him as one of the elder brethren of 
the great Fellowship of Chemists. He had made chemical 
history when I was but a student; he has continued to make 
chemical history, for his researches have illumined any and all of 
the branches of chemistry in which he has worked, no matter 
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whether it be the principle of mobile equilibrium, the nature of 
gaseous explosions, or the setting of cements. M. Kestner we wel- 
come in the first place as representing another great sister Society, 
La Soci6t4 de Chimie Industrielle, which Society is also repre- 
sented by its general secretary, M. Jean Gerard, and by a member 
of its Council, M. Maurice Deschiens. All three represent a class 
not very prominent in this country, namely, that of the chemical 
engineer. My duties a few years ago brought me into very close 
contact with many French chemical engineers, and I very soon 
learned to appreciate their skill and marked ability to adapt them- 
selves to new or altered conditions. This country has much to 
learn from its neighbour in this respect. M. Kestner may be 
described as the ideal chemical engineer. His name is known 
all the world over in connection with his film evaporator, 
and the improvements which his skill has introduced into the 
sulphuric acid chamber process. Professor Le Bel we welcome as 
a very distinguished Honorary Fellow of this Society, and as a 
*Davy Medallist and Foreign Member of the Royal Society. 
All chemists are grateful to him for his original conception of 
assighing to the carbon atom a tetrahedral sphere of influence, an 
idea which, perhaps more than any other, has been responsible 
for the brilliant advances which organic chemistry has made during 
the last forty-five years. Professor Urbain wo welcome as another 
distinguished Honorary Fellow of this Society. His researches 
strike a line contrary to those of most other chemists, for he is 
only satisfied to have dealings with the rarest of the rare. His 
work on the rare earths is the work on the rare earths. We have 
also exceptional pleasure in welcoming Madame Urbain, and we 
are charmed to greet her as our guest this evening. If Madame 
Urbain is not an Honorary Fellow of this Society, she can at all 
events and with justice claim to be the better half of an Honorary 
Fellow. 

Such, sir, is the little group of chemists which represents France 
here this evening. Surely a group worthy of France’s great and 
best traditions. We are proud to have them with us; we shall 
greatly regret when the time comes to say au revoir. We hope that 
they will take away with them a pleasurable remembrance of good 
comradeship, as they will certainly take our earnest and sincere 
wishes for continued success in their life work, devoted as it is tQ 
the study of that science which we all hold so dear. I have pleasure 
in proposing the health of our French guests and in coupling the 
toast with the names of Professor Le Chatelier and M. Paul Kestner. 

Professor Hbnby Lb Chatblibb, For.Mem.R.S., replied : — 

Messieurs, — ^Au nom de la soci4t4 chimique de France, je vous 
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remeroie de Taimable aocueil que vous avez fait oe soir k ses 
Da semblables reunions sent bien faites pour reserrer las liens da 
deux pays ^alement fiers de marcher k la tdte de la civilisation. 

Le concours des bonnes volont( 5 s, la cooperation des activites 
sont indispensables aux progres de Thumanite; Fhomme seul est 
impuissant. Mais pour produire tout son effet, il ne suffit pas que 
cette coordination des efforts soit r^alisee k un seul instant et dans 
un seul pays ; elle doit s’etendre dans le temps et dans Tespace. 
Les plus grandes d^oouvertes scientifiques ont la r^sultante 
d’idees developpees par des generations successives de savants, et 
des echanges de vue incessamment renouveies entre pays voisins. 

L’Angleterre et la France ont joue un role particuUerement 
important dans la creation de la Science. Leur action s’est entre- 
meiee de telle sorte qu’il est parfois difficile de fixer la part revenant 
k chacun de ces pays. 

A ses debuts, la Science a eu une origine essentiellement philo- 
sophique. Bacon, en Angleterre, Descartes, en France, ont jete 
les bases de la Science experimentale. Lavoisier, tout impregne 
des doctrines Cartesiennes, a fonde la chimie scientifique par sa 
decouverte des deux lois de la conservation de la masse et des 
elements, bientot compietees par les lois de Dalton sur les proportions 
definies et les rapports simples. A leur suite, les savants definitive- 
ment fixes sur Tobjet essentiel de la Science, consacrent tous leurs 
efforts k demeler les lois qui enchainent inexorablement toutes 
les transformations du monde materiel. Gay-Lussac formule les 
lois de la compressibilite et de la dilatation des gaz; Faraday, 
celles de la decomposition eiectrolytique, Sadi Carnot cree la 
thermodynamique et Joule la complete par la decouverte du 
principe de conservation de renergie. Ampere donne les lois de 
I’eiectrodynamique sur lesquelles Lord Kelvin edifie toute la 
science eiecirique raoderne. 

La connaissance de ces lois, cn nous donnant prise sur le monde 
materiel, nous permet de modifier I’orientation des phenomencs 
naturels do fa9on it les asservir k nos besoins. Cela a ete Torigine 
de Tessor inoui de Tindustrie pendant le siecle qui vient de finir. 
Des lois de la Thermodynamique, Sir William Siemens tire le four 
i recuperation avec lequel Martin cree une nouvelle metallurgie 
de racier. En partant des lois de Joule, le meme savant imagine le 
four eiectrique au moyen duquel Moissan institue toute Feiectro- 
metallurgie. C’est un rebondissement continuel entre les ddeou- 
vertes des savants Anglais et Fran9ais. Chaque decouverte des 
uns inspire de nouveaux progres aux autres. 

La Science semblait avoir trouve sa voie definitive ; il n’en etait 
rien« Des penseurs k Fimagination ardente, desireux de s^eiever 
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au dessus de la simple satisfaction de nos besoins mat^riels et sevr^s 
de la contemplation des mystdres divins par I’affaiblissement general 
du sentiment religieux, toum^rent leurs aspirations vers T^tude de 
la constitution de la mati^re. Des formules de constitution de 
Gerhardt et de Tatome instable de Wurtz aux mol&ules de 
J. J. Thomson, d’une complexity semblable k celle du syst^me 
solaire, aux mondes k quatre dimensions et aux syst^mes physiques 
imaginaires la preoccupation a ete la meme, atteindre la oonnais- 
sance de Tinconnaissable. Ces ambitions ont-elles et^ couronnees 
de succes ? La religion de TAtomistique survivra-t-clle ? Sur un 
terrain ^chappant au domaine de Texperimentation, nous devons 
etre modestos et attendre le jugement de la posterity. Admirons 
cepcndant la poesio de ces reves; elle subsistera toujours; ne 
lisons-nous pa^s encore avcc plaisir la thyoric du monde ydifiye par 
Democrite et mise cn vers par Lucrece dans le de datura Eerum? 

Aujourd’hui, do nouveaux courants surgissent; les democraties 
demandent aux savants do travailler au bonheur immediat de 
Vhumanito, de prolonger Taction bienfaisante exerceo jadis par les 
fondatcurs de la Science experimentale. II est impossible de lutter 
contrc ce mouvemcnt d’opinion et personne ne songc k le faire. 
Mais, comme dans la gracieuse lygende do Daphnis et Chloy, si la 
science et Tindustrie sont disposees k s’aimer de Tamour le plus 
tendre, elles ne savcnt comment se le temoigner. La Science doit- 
elle revenir en arriere et se remettre simplement i Tytude des lois 
de la nature, ou doit-ellc, comme beaucoup d'industriels le lui 
demandent, s’atteler k la recherche de faits nouveaux, sacrifiant 
ainsi la Science veritable i Tempirisme ? 

II est imprudent de vouloir prydire Tavcnir. Certains symptomes 
indiquent cependant un retour vers les origines de la Science. Les 
principes d’organisation scientifiquo du travail de Taylor, la 
revolution qu’ils ont amenes dans les procedys de la construction 
mecanique ont jcte un jour tout nouveau sur Tutilite des principes 
memos do la mythodo scientifiquo. La semence jetee par de grands 
ponseurs : Bacon, Descartes, Pascal, Lavoisier, Auguste Comte, 
Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, Taine et Claude Bernard commence 
k porter ses fruits. Le culte de la mythode, de Torganisation se 
dyveloppe et tend k sortir des laboratoires de recherche. Le role 
des savants va etre d’enseigner aux industriels, aux commer9ants, 
aux politiques les moyens d^aborder scientifiquement les probldmes 
que posent journellement les fabrications, les ychanges, Tadminis- 
tration. Dans la Science pure, on fait systymatiquement abstrac- 
tion de toutes les propriytys de la matiere, sauf une, celle que Ton 
ytudie specialoment. Dans Tindustrie, au contraire, on doit prendre 
les phynomynes avec toute leur complexity; les lois cherchyes 
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s’expriment par des fonctiona alg^briques d’un grand nombre de 
variables, souvent plus d’une douzaine. On ne pent se reoonnaitre 
dans un semblable labyrinthe sans prendre la m4thode scientifique 
oomme fil d’Ariane. 

Pour remplir ce role nouveau, la science devra redevenir philo- 
sophique. La Prance et TAngleterre sont pr^par^es k ce role; 
elles sauront travailler la main dans la main pour donner un 
nouveau lustre k la civilisation et assurer la paix du monde. 

M. Paul Kbstneb responded 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, Professor Crossley and 
my eminent friend and master, Monsieur Henri Le Chatelier, have 
shown us how the history of chemistry is also the history of a 
close co-operation between English and French chemists. They 
have shown us how this co-operation has developed, through 
natural causes, into great friendship. This friendship of the English 
and French men of science in the pure and applied field is based 
on sure foundations. It is always good, however, to look after 
the foundations and see if they cannot be improved and strength- 
ened, and such occasions as the present are very helpful to this 
desired end. 

When we formed the Society of Applied Chemistry in France 
which, as President, I have the honour of representing here to-night, 
we had as our essential aims the gathering together of those who 
are interested in industrial chemistry, so that useful work might 
be accomplished ; but — may I confess it here ? — one of the main 
objects I, personally, had in view was to assist by all possible means 
the strengthening of the Anglo-French friendship. 

I call, as witnesses, the many friends I have in this room, that 
much has already been accomplished in this way by the Society 
de Chimie Industrielle. 

English friendship has been manifested by the invitations to 
this function sent to the French Societies. It has been mani- 
fested by the cordiality of your reception, and by the words which 
have been spoken. 

French friendship has replied, and the delegation here to-night 
is, I believe, the largest that has attended any similar reunion. 

But I also like to think, and in fact I know, that the invitation 
to the Soci6t^ de Chimie Industrielle de France, to send a numerous 
delegation, is evidence of the affection of the oldest chemical society 
in Great Britain to the youngest of us — ^the very newest comer. 

The Sooi4t4 de Chimie Industrielle is infinitely gratified. What 
greater encouragement could we receive, and what greater reward 
for the efforts we have made, than this invitation, which so greatly 
honours us i 



I always experience a very sincere emotion when I, as a repre- 
sentative of a Society of Applied Chemistry, am the guest of an 
assembly of savants ; but, to-day, by virtue of these surroundings, 
I experience these sentiments with special intensity. The men 
of science are our masters ; they are our spiritual chiefs ! They 
give themselves up to pure research which results in the prosperity 
of applied chemistry. Industry turns to its advantage all those 
laws which the men of science establish, which they often establish 
without any regard to their application, and simply with the 
intention of increasing our knowledge. * 

But, on the other hand, the manufacturers, and the industrial 
chemists, are glad that it is given to them to witness how frequently 
applied science has given to the pure savant an impulse or an idea 
which afterwards directs him in his researches. 

The coincidence that the centenary of Pasteur occurs at the 
same time as the centenary of the discovery of racemic or para- 
tartaric acid is worth mentioning on this occasion. This discovery 
was made by my great-uncle, Charles Kestner, in his works in 
Alsace. 

Ah important discovery indeed it was . It aroused much attention 
and was the origin of remarkable work by the most prominent 
scientists of those days, Berzelius, Gay-Lussac, Mitscherlich, Biot, 
and many others. 

But is this discovery, or rather is paratartaric acid, not also the 
seed from which twenty-five years afterwards sprang the chemical 
work of Pasteur, that portion of his work that dominates the 
whole of his career in the realm of pure chemistry, namely, his 
research on molecular asymmetry and the relation between this 
and optical activity ? 

The wonderful foresight and the great experimental skill of 
Pasteur provided the base upon which, many years later, Le Bel, 
my distinguished compatriot, present at this table, and Van’t Hoff 
established the doctrine of the asymmetric carbon atom; the 
early work of Pasteur on the paratartaric acid obtained from the 
Alsatian factory in Thann thus proved the foundation of the whole 
great science of stereochemistry, to which my distinguished friend, 
Sir William Pope, has of recent years made such important 
contributions. 

As to the biological work of Pasteur, this began at lille, when 
a distiller of alcohol, Bigot, encountered difSculties in his fermenta- 
tion and consulted the young Professor of the Faculty of Sciences 
of that town, Pasteur recognised that the troubles of the distiller 
were due to the presence in the vat, alongside the usual alcohol 
ferment, of other micro-organisms, and in particular certain bacilli 
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which interfered with the fermentation and reduced the yield of 
alcohol. Pasteur was able to show that, in addition to the alcoholic 
fermentation, other fermentations developed, which destroyed the 
sugar without forming alcohol, and he showed that each fermentation 
corresponded to a characteristic ferment. 

The study of the diseases of silkworms which Pasteur somewhat 
unwillingly undertook at the desire of Dumas and the Minister of 
Agriculture takes us still further away from pure chemistry, and 
leads us more into the world of biology and the study of the causes 
of infectious diseases. , 

Thus we can see how, driven on by problems which were submitted 
to him by industry, Pasteur came first to make his fine discoveries 
in pure chemistry, and, equally driven by other problems sub- 
mitted by industry, he was obliged to depart more and more from 
what is properly described as chemistry, and found himself finally 
definitely engaged in the study of biological phenomena and 
infectious diseases. But the whole of Pasteur’s work is a logical 
development from the first researches made on paratartaric acid, 
discovered by a chemical manufacturer. 

In the name of the Societe de Chimie Industrielle I most heartily 
thank the Chemical Society for this evidence of the affection shown 
to our young Association. I thank the Chemical Society for the 
courtesy and cordiality of the welcome which they have shown 
us this evening. I thank you in particular. Professor Crossley, for 
the kind words you have spoken of us. They will touch the hearts 
of all members of our Association. 

In conclusion, I express the hope that the Chemical Society, 
when it receives our invitation to our meeting this year, will 
respond by sending a large delegation to visit us. 

Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., P.R.S. (President-elect of the 
Chemical Society), in proposing the toast of “ The Other Guests,” 
said : — 

Two years ago the Society was engaged in doing honour to several 
of its Presidents who had reached their jubilee as Fellows of the 
Society. On that occasion ladies were present for the first time, 
but so far as my recollection serves, no comment was made on that 
very welcome fact. This evening we have a number of ladies 
present, some of whom, while not Fellows of the Chemical Society, 
are sufficiently interested in the Society to give us the pleasure of 
their company. We thank them for their presence, which makes 
these gatherings so much more sociable than the austere banquets 
of the years before the war. 

Among the other guests included in the toast there are not 
only the President of the Royal Society, of whose kind references 
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to our work you> sir, have made acknowledgment, but also 
the Presidents of Societies which have cultivated intensively 
various departments of chemistry. Many of them are Fellows 
of this Society, but their presence in an official capacity may 
perhaps be construed as evidence that the Societies they repre- 
sent look forward to and desire, as does this Society, that closer 
co-operation which, when achieved, will enable chemistry to speak 
with a united voice about all cognate matters which concern the 
public welfare. It is a matter of history that the grouping together 
of the scientific societies in Burlington House was due in no small 
measure to the beneficent activities of the Royal Society. Such 
provision for science, inadequate as it now is, made an abiding 
impression on the public mind. The time cannot be far distant 
when this Society, or the Federal Council for Pure and Applied 
Chemistry, in the foundation of which we played so prominent a» 
part, will press forward to a solution the most urgent problem 
that confronts us at the present time, namely, the provision of 
a central building in which all British chemical societies will be 
housed, and thus achieve for Chemistry what the Royal Society 
was* so largely instrumental in accomplishing for science in 
general. 

During the war chemistry won for itself in this country a 
definite measure of recognition as one of the agencies vital to the 
maintenance and preservation of the State; but this belated 
appreciation may dwindle unless we first consolidate and then 
improve our pocsition while opportunity serves. One step at least 
has been taken in this direction since the beginning of the 
present year : I refer to the founding of the new journal, 
“ Chemistry and Industry,” by the joint enterprise of the Federal 
Council and the Society of Chemical Industry. We admire the 
courage and initiative which have led to this development, for the 
journal is intended not only to bo a chemical newspaper serving 
purely chemical interests, but under the guidance of its versatile 
editor, Dr. Miall, who is here this evening, will, we hope, carry 
conviction to the minds of those by whom we are governed — ^news- 
paper editors first and foremost ; then perhaps, with their aid, local 
authorities, and it may be in time Whitehall — ^that neglect of 
chemistry is incompatible with national progress. 

We are glad to welcome as our guests the President of the Asso- 
ciation of British Chemical Manufacturers. We owe the members of 
that Association a very great debt of gratitude for the efforts they have 
made not qnly to maintain the heavy chemical industry, but also to 
provide those materials in small quantities which are so indispensable 
to research. From our point of view as investigators, they have put 



at the disposal of research laboratories something like three thousand 
chemical substances, many of them of a higher order of purity than 
could be obtained from abroad before the war. These research 
chemicals are indispensable for our investigations, and yet not a few 
are produced only in small quantities and probably without profit 
to those who manufacture them. It may interest the President of 
the Association to know that the Chemical Society has a Research 
Fund from which grants are made in aid of research, and it has 
expressed the wish that chemicals purchased out of these grants 
shall be of British origin so far as that is possible. If research 
laboratories follow this lead, it may be hoped the Association will 
be encouraged eventually to make us independent of foreign sources 
of supply. 

Then we have present with us the President of the Phar- 
maceutical Society, whom, in view of my old association with 
pharmacy, I may be permitted specially to welcome. It will be 
noticed, however, that those who arranged the tables have not 
placed him next to the President of the Institute of Chemistry, so 
evidently they are not yet agreed about the use of the terms 
pharmacist and chemist. This reference to the Institute brings 
me back to my toast, which is that of the other guests, coupled 
with the names of Mr. Chaston Chapman and Sir Richard Gregory. 

Mr. Chapman needs no introduction to Fellows of the Chemical 
Society, for not only is he one of ourselves, but as President of the 
Iristitute ^of Chemistry he has built truly and well on the 
foundation laid by his predecessors in oflBce, so that the status of 
the profession of chemistry, which is the especial care of the Institute, 
never stood higher than now. 

And of Sir Richard Gregory is it not true to say that through 
the journal “ Nature ’’ he so ably edits, touch is maintained with 
workers even in obscure fields of research ? We do well to be grateful 
to anyone like him who by a wide outlook over the field of scientific 
inquiry, in these days of specialisation, enables us to follow progress 
made in other departments of science than our own. Sir James 
Walker, ladies and gentlemen, I give you the toast of “ The Other 
Guests,” coupled with the names of Mr. Chaston Chapman and 
Sir Richajxi Gregory. 

Mr. Chaston Chapman, in reply, said : — 

In responding to the toast of your guests to-night I find myself 
in a rather more difficult position than that of my distinguished 
friend Sir Richard Gregory, who is also, I see, to respond to this 
toast, for, unlike him, I am a Fellow of the Chemical Society, and 
have been a Fellow for a good many more years than I sometimes 
like to remember. Sir Richard Gregory, as a matter of fact, is 
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appearing before you to-night in his true colours, whereas I feel 
rather like the wolf of the fable disguised in the sheep’s clothing. 
The somewhat anomalous character I am sustaining here to-night 
reminds me of a very old story. The story is that of an inmate of 
a certain lunatic asylum. On one occasion a visitor was being 
taken round the asylum by an attendant, and in the course of his 
journey he said, “ That is a very interesting man over there. Who 
is he ? ” and the attendant said, “ Oh ! that is a very bad case of 
monomania. He is all right on every subject but one, but when you 
get near that he is hopeless.” The visitor said, “ I should like to 
have a chat with him,” and he did. For a time all went well. The 
man seemed lucid. Something was then said, and the inmate 
replied, “ My dear sir, I don’t think you know to whom you are 
speaking. Do you know I am the Czar of Russia ? ” The visitor 
passed on. A year or so later the same visitor was going through 
the same institution, and said, ‘‘ There is my old friend the Czar 
of Russia. I should like to have a chat with him.” The same 
thing happened. Everything went well at first, until something 
was said, and then, as before, the inmate said, “ Do you know who 
I ahi ? I am the Emperor of China.” The visitor said to the man, 
“ But, the last time I was here you were the Czar of Russia.” ‘‘ Oh, 
yes,” replied the inmate, “ but that was by another mother.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have attended a great many dinners of 
the Chemical Society, and on all those occasmns I have been happy 
to associate myself with the proposers of this toast in drinking the 
health of our guests. That was as the Czar of Russia. To-night I 
find myself transformed into the Emperor of China, and in that 
capacity I have to respond to the very same toast. Well, the “ other 
mother ” in this case is quite clearly the Institute of Chemistry, and 
on behalf of the Institute, which I have the honour to represent 
to-night, I should like to offer you an expression of our deep appreci- 
ation and our cordial thanks. The Institute is at all times happy 
to be associated with the Chemical Society in anything that makes 
for the good of chemistry, and we are only too anxious to do any- 
thing we can in co-operation with the other societies to insure that 
chemistry shall take that position to which it is really entitled in 
the councils of the nation, and that it shall be able to speak with a 
firmer and stronger voice than has been the case in the past. Those 
of your guests for whom I have the honour of responding to-night, 
will feel, as I do, that we have spent an exceedingly interesting even- 
ing, and a very happy one, and I am confident it would be their 
wi^ that I should offer to you on their behalf our warmest thanks 
for the very kindly and hospitable manner in which you have 
receivedjand entertained us. 
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Sir Biohabd Gebooby, who also responded, said : — 

It is my duty to pronounce the epilogue upon this most pleasant 
evening from the point of view, at any rate, of the guests of the 
Chemical Society. When I was asked to be one of the responders 
to this toast I derived a considerable amount of satisfaction from 
the fact that I was to be associated with Mr. Chasten Chapman in 
that honour. I felt in the position of the schoolboy who said that 
the mechanical advantage of a long pump handle was that you could 
get someone else to help you pump. And I have had this evening 
a very excellent assistant in exerting the amount of energy required 
to pump out to some extent the expression of our appreciation of the 
hospitality that has been offered to us. 

I can say in the words of the announcement displayed in a French 
hotel, ** The wines of this establishment leave the traveller nothing 
to hope for.” We have as guests little to hope for after the 
generous hospitality which wo have enjoyed this evening. But the 
formula at this late hour is for the speaker to say that he does not 
wish to detain the company by inflicting upon his hearers an 
additional amount of suffering to that to which they have been 
subjected. 

There was once a man in the Wild West who was just about to 
be swung off on account of committing some act against the laws of 
the community. He was asked by the sheriff, when the crowd had 
assembled to witness the function, whether he would like to say any- 
thing for Press purposes before he was launched into the other world. 
Ho said, No, thanks. Get on with the job.” But an officious person, 
I think he must have been an editor, came forward and said that ho 
would like to make a few remarks to the assembly, and the man who 
was about to bo hanged was asked if he had any objection. His 
reply was, “ No, not at all, only hang me first.” Sometimes, ladies 
and gentlemen, I think the former alternative might be preferred to 
the latter in the case of some speakers. But I need scarcely say 
this does not apply to those that we have heard this evening. 

In another vein, however, I may in response to what my friend 
Professor Wynne has been good enough to say about nature — that 
is, the journal “ Nature ” — ^that it also has its troubles. There was 
once a schoolboy who described the Press as the mouth-organ of 
the public. The journal I have the honour of editing tries to sup- 
press the mouth-organ quality, yet we do occasionally get a stunt 
such as the announcement of a new element of atomic number 72 . 

My early interests were astronomical, but after thirty years’ 
association, possibly of a superficial kind, with all the sciences, I am 
afraid that one loses that intensive interest which is essential for 
progress. And yet astronomy to-day really touches your science of 
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chemistry at many points. A striking illustration of the development 
is, I think, contained in an article which we published a few weeks 
ago giving an account of the plant that has been erected in the United 
States for the production of helium gas. This gas was first dis- 
covered in the sun in 1868 by Lockyer, and was not isolated on the 
earth until twenty-seven years later. It is now being produced 
at the rate of from forty to fifty thousand cubic feet a day in the 
United States, and is being compressed and stored in steel cylinders 
in case of future needs for airships or other purposes. This is a 
most remarkable development of purely scientific work — linking 
up the work of the astronomer and the chemist, bringing, as it were, 
the light of the stars and of the sun down to the earth, and using it 
to discover a gas for inflating purposes. There is a law in the 
United States at the present time that no airship shall fly over 
American territory unless inflated with helium gas. To think that 
that development should come from a source not known on the earth 
until twenty-seven years after it had been discovered is an inspiring 
sign of the value of purely scientific work. 

There is only one further point to which I should like to allude, 
and that is the general idea of the public that science represents 
only engines and powers of destruction. In this twentieth century 
of ours and these days of modern civilisation, it is associated in 
the minds of the people in general with the preparation of poison 
gases, with high explosives, and with all that these mean for 
destruction. With the history of helium and other elements in 
mind, one would like to say that really the voice of science is not 
in the bomb, is not in the high explosive or in the cloud of poison 
gas, but in the still small voice which comes from the recesses of 
the chemical laboratory. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, May 3rd, 1923, at 8 p.m., 
Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the Society in 
the death of Edward Williams Morley, on February 24th, 1923, 
who was elected an Honorary Fellow on May 18th, 1904. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

William Norman Allison, 10, Kycroft Hoad, Fazakerley, Liverpool. 

Percy Burgess Domone, 20, Vaughan Gardens, Ilford. 

Jolm Clarenoe Hogg, B.A., College House, Permywell Hoad, St. John’s, New- 
foundland. 

Victor Malwin, M.Sc.Toch., 12, Grove Street, Broughton Lane, Manchester. 
Samuel Medsforth, M.Sc.Tech., A.I.C., 46, Panmuir Bnad, Wimbledon, 
S.W. 20. 
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Herbert Baymond Moody, A.M., Ph.D., S.B., 63, Hamilton Terrace, New 
York City. 

Harald Nielsen, 13, Firs Avenue, Muswell Hill, N. 10. 

Wilfred Alan Wightman, B.A,, The University, Leeds. 

George Henry Wray, 19b, Church Gate, Loughborough. 

The following Certificate has been authorised by the Council 
for presentation to ballot under Bye-Law I (2) : 

Frederick William Ford, The Institute Bacterioth^rapique, Carouge, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


Messrs. E. E. Turner and E. E. Walker were elected Scrutators, and 
a ballot for the election of Fellows was held. The following were 
subsequently declared elected as Fellows : 


Kundan Lai Aggarwal, M.Sc. 

Sidney Hartley Bales, M.Sc., A.T.C. 
Joseph Arthur Baume. 

Thomas Vincent Blake. 

Jyoti Prokash Bose, M.B. 

Frank Arthur Boys. 

Joseph Brown. 

Bichard Burtles, M.Sc.Tech. 

Basil Elmsley Coke, O.B.E., B.A. 
Ernest Alfmd Coppen. 

William Everard Davies. 

John Dexter, B.A., B.Sc. 

Hildyard John Eglinton Dobson. 
Maxwell Bruce Donald, M.Sc., A.B-.C.S., 
A.I.C. 

Gordon William Dorrell, B.Sc. 

Bnbert George Evans. 

Hugh Findlay, F.I.C. 

Mary Beatrice Ford, B.Sc. 

Willis Alexander Gibbons, A.M., 
Ph.D. 

George Philip Gibson, B.Sc. 

Khwaja Habib Hassan, B.Sc. 

Thomas Shirley Hele, M.A. 

John Thomas Holden, B.Sc. 

Robert Fergus Hunter. 

Donald Bennett Huntingford, M.Sc., 
A.I.C. 

Joseph Gilbert Jackson, B.Sc. 


Robert Barry Johns. 

William Hugh Jones, B.Sc. 

Narain Das Kehar, B.Sc. 

Mary Evel3m Laing, M.Sc. 

Wilfrid Leslie Lamb, M.A. 

WUfrid Lawson, M.Sc., A.I.C. 
Stephen Miall, LL.D., B.Sc. 

Arthur Milnes Morley, B.Sc.Tech., 
A.I.C. 

E^wal Nain, L.M.S. 

Charles Ashe Pelley. 

Ronald Arthur Punter, B.Sc., 

A. I.C. 

Ernest Avery Roff, B.Sc, 

Albert Rose. 

Eugene Rothstein, 

Sidney Walter Saunders, B.Sc. 
Victor Wallace Slater, B.Sc. 
Christopher Caiger Smith, B.Sc. 
Daniel Whitehead Steuart, B.Sc. 
John Sunderland, B.Sc. 

Harold George Tmrley, B.Sc. 

Allan Miles Ward, B.Sc. 

Charles Arthur Waters, B.Sc. 
Norman Frederick Watterson, 

B. Sc., A.I.O. 

Edwcurd Johnson Wayne. 

Edith Muriel Whincop, M.Sc. 
Mahomed Yacob, M.B., B.S. 


The following papers were read : 

“Change of properties of substances on drying. Part 11.” Bv 
H. B. Bakeb. 

“The sodium salts of phenolphthalein.” By H. Bassett and 
P. Halton. 
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“The action of thiosulphates on cupric salts/' By H. Bassstt 
and R. G. Dubrant. 

“ The conditions of reaction of hydrogen with sulphur. Part 11. 
The catalytic effect of oxygen. Part III. On the mechanism 
of the reaction of hydrogen with sulphur and its catalysis by 
oxygen," By R. G. W. Norrish and E. K. Rideal. 

“ Studies of electrovalency. Part II. Co-ordinated hydrogen." 
By T. M. Lowry. 


Meeting held in the Lecture Hall of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, on Thursday, May 10th, 1923, at 8 p.m., Professor 
W. P. Wynne, President, in the Chair. 

Professor W. H. Perkin delivered the Baeyer Memorial Lecture. 
A vote of thanks to the Lecturer, proposed by I^rofessor H. E. 
Armstrong, and seconded by Dr. E. D. Chattaway, was carried 
with acclamation, Professor Perkin making acknowledgment. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, May 17th, 1923, at 
8 p.m., Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair, 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society : F. Stanley Clarke, Ernest A. Lancaster, A. E. Goddard. 
Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Alfred Bostock, B.Sc., School House, Lower Bebington, Birkenhead. 

John Cleminson, B.Sc., Marionville, Etherley Lane, Bishop Auckland. 

James Edward Corless, West Buckland School, South Holton, Devon. 

Hans von Euler-Chelpin, Prof., The University, Stockholm. 

Eric Hurst, B.Sc., Strathmore, Robinson Street, Ohatswood, Australia. 
Thomas Roger Lewis, 87, Boundary Road, Wood Green, N. 22. 

Richard Arnold Shrewsbury, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 2, Radnor Avenue, Harrow. 

The meeting was then adjourned and the Informal Meeting 
declared open. 


MEETINGS AND LECTURE. 

The next Ordinary Scientific Meeting will be held on Thursday, 
June 7th, 1923, at 8 p.m. 

On Thursday, June 14th, 1923, at 8.80 p.m., in the Society’s 
Booms, a Lecture will be delivered by Professor Charles Moureu, 
entitled : “ Les Gaz Banes des Sources Thermales, des Grisous et 
Autres Gaz Naturels.” 



The last Ordinary Scientific Meeting this Session will be held 
on Thursday, June 21st, 1923, at 8 p.m., when there will be a 
ballot for the election of Fellows. 


List of papers received between April 20th and May 17th, 1923 • 

“ Studies of electrovalency. Part II. Co-ordinated hydrogen.’' 
By T. M. Lowry. 

“ Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XX. The rational study of optical 
properties : Refraction a constitutive property.” By H. 
Hunter. 

‘‘ The adsorption of the -B a-nd -C members of the radium and 
thorium series by ferric hydroxide.” By J. A. Cranston 
and R. Hutton. 

“ The so-called pre-pressure interval in gaseous explosions.” By 
J. D. Morgan. 

“ The action of sodium hyposulphite on cupric chloride in aqueous 
solution.” By J. B. Firth and J. Higson. 

Researches on phellandrenes. Part I.” By H. G. Smith, E. 
Hurst, and J. Read. 

“ The action of sulphuryl chloride on organic substances. Part 
II.” By T. H. Durrans. 

Substitution in vicinal trisubstituted benzene derivatives. Part 

I. ” By W. Davies. 

“ Investigations of the chromates of thorium and the rare earths. 
Part I. The system: thorium oxide-chromic anhydride- 
water, at 25°.” By H. T. S. Britton. 

“ Bcnzopyrylium salts of distyryl ketones. Part II. Salts and 
metallic complexes of 4'-dimethylamino-2-styrylbenzopyryl- 
ium.” By J. S. Buck and I. M. Heilbron. 

“ The freezing-point curve for mixtures of sodium nitrate and 
potassium nitrate.” By H. V. A. Briscoe and W. M. Madgin. 
“y-Oxalyl derivatives of pp-dimethyl- and ap-dimethylacrylic 
acids.” By L. Higginbotham and A. Lapworth. 

“ Substitution in the pyrazole series. Haloid derivatives of 3:6- 
dimethylpyrazole.” By G. T. Morgan and I. Ackerman. 

** The protective action of potassium oleate in water alcohol solu- 
tions.” By E. K. Ridbal and L. L. Bircumshaw. 

Effect of hydrochloric acid on the enolising action of Grignard’s 
reagent.” By V. K. Bhagwat. 

^‘Hydroxy-naphthoic acids. Part I,” By F. A. Roylb and 

J. A. SOHBDLBB. 
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“ Hydroxy-naphthoic acids. Part II.” By C. Bxttlbb and P, A. 
Roylb. 

“ The properties of some silver organosols.” By J. K. Giles and 
C. S. Salmon. 

” Researches on indium. Part I. Diphenyl indium chloride and 
phenyl indium oxide.” By A. E. Goddabd. 

” Notes on the quantity and properties of charcoal obtained from 
various kinds of Siamese woods.” By G. Bossoni. 

” The polysulphides of the alkali metals. Part IV. The poly- 
sulphides of ammonium.” By J. S. Thomas and R. W. 
Riding. 

“ The isomerism of reduced derivatives of 1 : 4-benzdiazihe. Part I. 
The four stercoisomeric 1 : 2 : 3 : 4-tetrahydro-2 : 3-diphenyl- 
1 : 4-benzdiazines.” By G. M. Bennett and C. S. Gibson. 

‘‘ The isomorphism of the amides and substituted amides of dichloro- 
and chlorobromo-acetic acids.” By P. V. McKib. 

” Reduction of ethyl ethylidenemalonate as affected by choice of 
" reducing agent.” By L. Higginbotham and A. Lapworth. 

” Mixed crystals and double salts : a comparison of systems con- 
taining water, ammonium chloride, and a chloride of man- 
ganese, iron, cobalt, nickel, or copper.” By A. C. D. Rivbtt 
and F. W. J. Clendinnbn. 

” The reversibility of additive reactions. Part I. The aldol 
reaction.” By E. H. Ushbrwood. 

“ Intermittent current electrol 3 rsis. Part I. The influence of 
intermittent current on overvoltage.” By S. Glasstonb. 

“ The hydrolysis of the sulphoxide and sulphone of pp'-dichloro- 
cthyl sulphide.” By A. E. Cashmore. 

“ Esterification of oxalic acid.” By P. K. Dutt. 

“Note on the photosynthesis of amines.” By 0. W. Snow and 
J. F. S. Stone. 

CERTIFICATES OF CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION AT 
THE BALLOT TO BE HELD AT THE ORDINARY 
SCIENTIFIC MEETING ON THURSDAY, JUNE 21st, 
1923. 

N.B. — ^The names of those who sign from “ General Knowledge ” 
are printed in italics. 

Allison, William Norman, 16, Rycroft Road, Fazakerley, Liverpool. 
British. Analytical Chemist and Technical Chemist. 1906 to 1919 with 
Messrs. Ayrton Saimders & Co., Ltd., Liverpool, wholesale mfg. Chemists 
and Druggists. From 1911 to 1919 manager of wholesale drug dept, with 
this firm. 1019 to 1921 senior works chemist to The Liverpool Borax Co., 
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Ltd., Borax Street, Liverpool. 1921 to date, proprietor of The Fazakerley 
Pharmacy, 422, Longmoor Lone, Fazakerley, Liverpool. 1921 and 1922, 
assistant lecturer, Chemistry Dept., Holt Technical School, Higher Tran- 
mere, Cheshire. (Signed by) George Tate, John Lea, George S. Irving. 

Bhaowat, Vinayak Keshav, 628, Shanwar Peth, Poona City (India). 
Present address. College of Technology, Manchester. Hindoo, British 
subject. Sir Mangaldas Nathenbhai scholar of the Bombay University, 
(i) M.Sc. with distinction (Bombay), Moos Gold Medallist, 1919. (ii) A.I.I.Sc. 
(Bangalore), (iii) Joint author of (a) a paper on Alcoholysis (A., 1920, 
i, 364); (b) a paper on Enolisation of Carbonyl Comp. (A., 1920, i, 368). 
(iv) Professor of Chemistry in Baroda College (India), 1919-1921. (v) At 

present Research Student, College of Technology, Manchester. (Signed by) 
Frank Lee Pyman, John K. Wood, F. M. Rowe. 

Bostock, Alfred, School House, Lower Bebington, nr. Birkenhead, 
Cheshire. British. Analytical Chemist. B.Sc. (London), 2nd Class Hons, 
in Chemistry. (Signed by) F. S. Kipping, F. C. Laxton, G. Green, B. D. 
Shaw, J, B. Firth, H. Baines. 

Cleminson, John, Marion villo, Etherley Lane, Bishop Auckland. British. 
Chemistry Master. B.Sc. (Durham). Trained at Armstrong College, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 20 years* experience as a tefiicher. At present, Senior 
Chemistry Master at the County Secondary School, Chester-le-Stroet, Co. 
Durham. (Signed by) H. V. A. Briscoe, J. A. Smythe, P. L. Robinson. 

CoRLEss, James Edward, West Buckland Sch., South Molton, N. Devon. 
British. Teacher. Science Master at West Buckland School. (Signed by) 
Francis Amall, F. H, Lowe, P. C. Haywood. 

Domone, Percy Burgess, 20, Vaughan Gardens, Ilford, Essex. British. 
Chief Assistant to C. F. Cross (Cross & Be van). 30 years with Messrs. Cross 
& Bevan and last 20 years working on cellulose investigations. (Signed by) 
C. F. Cross, E. R. Chrystall, D. R. Davoy. 

Eulbr-Chelpin, Hans von, Stockholm. Swedish. Professor of Chemistry 
at the University of Stockholm. “General Chemistry of the Enzymes,” 
translated by Pope, London, 1912. Member Swedish Academy of Science, 
Stockholm. Member Biochemical Society, London. (Signed by) James 
Walker, E. F. Armstrong, Frederick Soddy, F. G. Donnan. 

Hirst, Frederick Bb\umont, “Walmore,** Mackenzie St., Sharpies, 
Bolton. British. Chemist to Bolton Co-operative Soc., Ltd. Laboratory 
Head and Director of Manufacturing Dept., Wholesale Drug Works. Some- 
time Demonstrator, Practical Chemistry, Manchester School of Pharmacy. 
Pharmaceutical Chemist. Fellow Worshipful Company of Spectacle Makers, 
London. Fellow National Association of Opticians. Freeman of the City 
of London. (Signed by) Harry Brindle, Charles Turner, Burke Rushworth. 

Hogg, John Clarence, College House, Pennywell Road, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. English. Vice-Principal and Science Master, The Methodist 
College, St. John’s, Newfoundland. Natural Sciences Tripos, Part I, Cam- 
bridge University. Responsible for Science (Chemistry and Physics) in 
Methodist College (over 600 pupils). On staff of Rugby School (Chemistry 
and Physics) in 1921 (Advent term). Three months’ work on sugars in 
Chivers’ Jam Factory, Histon, Cambs. Now anxious to keep in touch with 
progressive Chemistry. (Signed by) D. James Davies, William J. Pope, 
W. H. Mills. 

Hurst, Eric, “ Strathmore,” Robinson St., Chatswood, S.W. Research 
Caiemist to the Davis Gelatine (Australia), Ltd. “The Conversion of Allyl 
Alcohol to Glyceryl Chloro- and Bromo-hydrins,” by John Read and Eric Hurst, 
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Trans, Chsm, Soo,, 1922, VoL 121. Two other papers have been accepted 
by the Chemical Society, but have not yet been published. ** A Contribution 
to the Chemistry of the Phellandrenes,** by Eric Hurst, Henry G. Smith, 
and John Bead (read before the Royal Society of N.S.W., Nov. 1, 1922). 
B.Sc. (with Honours in Organic Chemistry, subjects of grfuiuation being 
General Chemistry and Organic Chemistry, pure and applied). Two years 
post-graduate work as Demonstrator and Research assistemt in Organic 
Chemistry Dept., University of Sydney. Also two years* experience with 
Messrs. Orr & Welch, 80, Hunter St., Sydney, Assayers and Anal 3 rtical 
Chemists. (Signed by) Charles E. Fawsitt, George Harker, J. C. Earl, J. A. 
Schofield, Henry G. Smith. 

Kita, Gen-itsu, Institute of Chemical Technology, Imp. University, Kyoto, 
Japan. Japanese. Professor of Chemical Technology, Kyoto Imperial 
University, Kyoto, Japan. ** Uber die Enzyme des Aspergillus oryzae, Wochcn- 
schrift fiir Brauerie (Berlin),’* 24, 460, (1912), “Die Bedentimg der technisohen 
Auwendimg dos Oidium lupuli,” Zeitschrift fiir Spiritusindustrie, 83, 464, 
(1913) (Signed by) Masumi Chikashig6, Rokuro Nakaseko, Kotaro Shimomura, 
Akira Shimomura. 

Koizumi, Shunzo, Furukawa-cho, Sanjyo-minami, Kyoto, Japan. 
Japanese. Graduate student of Chemical Distitute, College of Science, 
I^oto Imperial University. Graduated in 1920 from Department of 
Chemistry, College of Science, Kyoto Imperial University, with dissertation 
on “ Dialkyl derivatives of p-Phenetol Carbamide.” Papers : ” Electrolytic 
Oxidatibn of Alcohols. I. Isoamyl alcohol,” Memoirs of the College of 
Science, Vol. V, No. 6, 1922. (Signed by) Masumi Chikashig6, Rokuro 
Nakaseko, Kotaro Shimomura, Akira Shimomura. 

Lewis, Thomas Roqeb, 87, Boimdary Road, Wood Green, N. 2. Welsh. 
Analytical €md Metallurgical Chemist. Very intimate association with the 
late D. T. Williams, F.C.S., for 26 years in joint collaboration with him in 
technical eulvice given to clients upon the merits or otherwise of industrial 
processes submitted to us by them, also as joint Public Analytical Chemists. 
(Signed by) G. Watson Gray, James Smith, C. Durham Gar butt. 

M’Cardell, Robert Oswald, 11, Gladstone Road, Urmston, Manchester. 
British. Analytical and Works Chemist. 3 years Salford Technical Insti- 
tute as a chemical student, instructor in gas defensive measures 1915 to 
1918. Chemist at Messrs. Levons teins prior to the war. At present engaged 
in soap manufacture and patent scouring agents, also investigating various 
chemical matters in connection with laundry work, and desirous of keeping in 
touch with up-to-date chemical literature. (Signed by) Ernest Clark, B. 
Prentice, G. James. 

Malwi^, Victor, 12, Grove St., Broi^ghton Lane, Manchester. British. 
Textile Chemist. M.Sc.Tech. (Manchester). Full technological certificate 
in City and Guilds in Textile Printing. Final certificate in Cotton Dyeing. 
Twelve months’ research at Manchester College of Technology, joint author 
with Julius Huebner, M.Sc.Tech., F.I.C., F.C.S., of paper on The Action of 
Metallic Sidts, Soap, and Starch on the Tensile and Ripping Strain ” (Trans- 
actions of the Society of Chemical Industry, Feb. 23, 1923). (Signed by) 
J. Huebner, Frank Lee Pyman, Edmund Knecht. 

Medsfobth, Samuel, 46, Panmuir Road, W. Wimbledon, S.W. 20. British. 
Research Chemist. M.Sc.Tech. (Manchester), A.I.O. Research student and 
demonstrator. College of Technology, Manchester. Part author of papers 
on “The Sulphonation of Oils,” J. S. Dyers and Colourists, and “The Estim- 
ation of Acetic Anhydride.”^ Author of “ The Promotion of Catalytic 
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Reoetions,” J,0,8. Resoaroh Chemist at the South Metropolitan Gas Co, 
{Signed by) E. V. Evans, Edith H. Pawsey, H. Hollings. 

Mitchell, Dottolas Stbwabt, 33, Loraine Rd., Holloway, N. British. 
Pharmacist. I have passed the minor examination of the Pharmaceutical 
Society, and have studied at the Battersea Polytechnic (Chemistry and 
Pharmacy Dept.) and South Western Polytechnic. {Signed by) C. Morton, 
F. Amall, J. B. Coleman. 

Moody, Hbbbbbt Raymond, 63, Hamilton Terrace, New York City. Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Director of the Laboratories College of the City of New 
York. I have been a Professor of Chemistry for 31 years. I am a graduate 
of the MassfiKjhusetts Institute of Technology with the degree of S.B. (1892). 
A graduate of Columbia University, A.M., 1900, Ph.D., 1901. I have written 
two text-books and published many papers as shown in any published list 
under my name. My teaching is wholly with advanced students in Chem. 
Engineering and Research. This department has 1500 students over whom 
I have entire jurisdiction with the aid of a staff of twenty-five, {Signed by) 
Marston T. Bogert, L. F. Goodwin, Harold J. Roast, TF. i?. Lang^ J» L» 
McKee, Alfred E, Macintyre, 

Nielsen, Habald, 13, Firs Avenue, Muswell Hill, London, N. 10. Danish. 
Chemical engineer and gas consulting engineer (100, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W. 1.). Graduated at Copenhagen, 1910, designed and built gas and 
chemical plant, particularly nitrogen fixation plant, in this country and 
abroad. Am the author of many papers and articles on chemical engineering 
and carbonising matter : “ The Ideal Absorption Tower in the Chem. 

Industry,” “ Standardisation of Chemical Stoneware,” paper before the 
Ceramic Society of Great Britain on Chemical Stoneware and Plant, etc.; 
am Ass.M.I.M.E. London and Member of Danish Societies, etc. {Signed by) 
F. Mollwo Perkin, Henry Edward Aykroyd, Harold G. Colmon. 

Nubse, Fbedebiok Aldis, 30, Oakhill Road, Sutton, Surrey. British. 
Teacher. 2nd Class Honours B.Sc. (London University). Student in the 
Department of Chemistry at the Chelsea Polytechnic from Sept. 1918 to 
July 1922. {Signed by) J. B. Coleman, J. C. Crocker, E. H. Nurse. 

Oliveb, Cybil Vbbnon, 10, Hayle Road, Maidstone, Kent. British. 
Research Student. B.Sc., 2nd Class Honours in Chemistry, of London 
University. I desire to keep in touch with the modem progress of Chemistry, 
through the Society’s publications and meetings. {Signed by) J. Kenyon, 
J. L. White, Robert H. Pickard. 

Pakrasi, Kali Chaban, Dakshineswar, Aridat P.O., Bengal. Bengali. 
Chem. Laby. Asstt., Govt. Test House, Alipore, Calcutta. Passed B.Sc. of 
the Calcutta University in 1915. {Signed by) R. N. Sen, N. Brodie, J. K. 
Adhya. 

PoNDBB, Abthub Osbobne, Montreal P.Q., Caneida. British. Assistant to 
Vice-President, Dominion Tar and Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
B.A. (New Zealand), B.A. (Oxon). Formerly Lecturer of Balliol College, 
Oxford. {Signed by) H. Hartley, C. N. Hinshelwood, H. R. Raikes, J. M. 
MuUaly. 

Rankin, John, Exeter College, Oxford. British (Scottish). Research 
Student in Organic Chemistry. B.Sc. (Applied Chem.), Glasgow. Diploma 
of the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. A.I.C. {Signed by) W. H. Perkin, 
N, V. Sidgwick, E. Hope, R. D. Haworth, H, R. Raikes. 

Scott, Hbnby Ralph Champion, 5, Selwood Terrace, S. Kensington. 
British. Chemist and Druggist. Apprenticeship with Messrs. Hughes, of 
Bournemouth, 4 years. Assistant chemist with Messrs. Atkins of Bayswater, 
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2} years. Assistant ohemist with M. H. N. Davidge, F.C.S.» FhiO,, of Shaftes- 
bury Av., 4 years. Manager for M. Davidge, F.C.S*» Fh.O., Central Fharmaoy 
and Davidge Memufacturing, 4 years. Member of the Pharmaoeutioal Society 
of Gt. Britain. (Signed by) Frank Badclifie, Samuel Gray Fenton, Leopold 
Louis Bacarese. 

Shebwsbuby, Richard Arnold, 2, Radnor Avenue, Hatrrow. English. 
Junior ohemist to manufacturing firm. A.R.C.S., B.Sc. (Lond.). (Signed by) 
James C. Philip, H. F. Harwood, M. A. Whiteley. 

Trotman, Edward Russell, 3, Wellington Circus, Nottingham. English. 
Student. B.Sc. (Hons, in Chemistry). (Signed 6y) F. S. Kipping, E. B. R. 
Prideaux, F. C. Laxton. 

Vbillon, Louis, Brookside, Weston Rhyn, Salop. Swiss. Director and 
Works Manager, The Graesser Monsanto Chemical Works, Ltd., Ruabon, 
N. Wales. Diploma, Techn. Chem., Federal Polytechnic, Zurich. Ph.D. 
University, Zurich. Two years assistant to Prof. G. Limge and R. Gnelim, 
Zurich. Formerly works manager and Vice-President, Monsanto Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. (Signed by) A. W. Titherley, Ernest J. 
Parry, Francis H. Ccur. 

WiGHTMAN, Wilfred Alan, The University, Leeds. British. Demon- 
strator in Organic Chemistry in the University of Leeds. B.A. (Oxon.), 
First Class Hons., Chemistry. Position as above; also engaged in organic 
cliemical research. (Signed by) J. B. Cohen, P. K. Dutt, S. Ellingworth. 

WiLLOOX, Cyril Mason, 4, Worple Avenue, Wimbledon, S.W.19. British. 
Student of Chemistry. B.A. (Cantab), B.Sc. (Lond.). Scholar of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. Preparing for Part II. Natural Science Tripos. (Signed 
by) W. J. Pope, W. H. Mills, Eric K. Rideal. 

Williams, Edwin, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C., Arosfa, Risca, Mon. British. 
Director, The Risca Printing Works, Risca, Mun. B.Sc. London University. 
A.I.C. Now writing a book on “Oil and the Oil Countries.” Two world 
tours visiting oilfields. Research Chemist to Messrs. Lewis & Tylor, Ltd*, 
Cardiff, 1918-1923. (Signed by) G. R. Thompson, H. E. Cox, J. H. Canning. 

Willson, Francis George, “ Langley,” Westmount Road, Eltham, S.E.9. 
British. Research Chemist, Research Dept., Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 
“ Some Derivatives of Phorone,” J,C.S,, 1913, p. 2238. “ t)ber Keto-enol 

Tautomerie,” Berichte, 1914, pp. 832 and 837. “ Dio Uberfuhrung Aromatische 
SulphosS.uren in Phenole,” Her., 1914, p. 3160. Works chemist, etc.. Ministry 
of Munitions, 1915-1018. Research chemist and works manager, Cooper 
Laboratory, Watford, 1919-1921. (Signed by) F. Fancis, J. W. McBain, 
M. Taylor, J. Reilly, R. C. Farmer. 

Wray, George Henry, 19b, Church Gate, Loughborough. British. 
Anal 3 rtical Chemist. Chief chemist. Brush Electrical Engineering Co., for 
past seven years, previous to that, nine years as assistant. Fellow of the 
Royal Microscopical Society. (Signed by) A. Bramley, S. F. Burford^ C. W. 
Bailey. 

A certificate has been accepted by the Council for presentation 
to ballot under Bye-Law I (2) in favour of the following : 

Ford, Frederick William, The Institute Baot4rioth6rapique, Carouge, 
Geneve. British. Bacteriologist (Chemical and Pathological). Associate 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute. Student Associate of The Phaannaoeutical 
Society of Great Britain. (Signed by) Alfred Greeves, R. H. A. Plimmer. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Domtions, 

Blanohabd, Abthue Alphonzo, and Phelan, Joseph W. 
Synthetic inorganic chemistry. 3rd edition. New York 1922. 
pp. xiv+322. ill. 15s, net. (Reed, 19/4/23.) 

From the London Publishers : Messrs. Chapman &; Hall. 

Davison, Albeet W., and Kloostee, Heney S. van. Labora- 
tory manual of physical chemistry. New York 1922. pp. viii+ 
182. ill. 10s, net. (Reed, 16/3/23.) 

From the London Publishers : Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

Elus, Caeleton. Synthetic resins and their plastics. New 
York 1923, pp. 514. ill. $6 net. (Reed, 24/4/23.) 

From the Publishers : The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 

Geeene, John Aethxje, and Peekin, Febdeeick Mollwo. 
“ Patent,*’ smokeless and semi-smokeless fuels. London [1922]. 
pp. xii+116. ill. 3s, net. (Reed, 2/5/23.) From the Authors. 

Kamm, Olivee. Qualitative organic analysis : an elementary 
course in the identification of organic compounds. New York 
1923. pp. viii+260. 12^. 6d, net. (Reed, 16/5/23.) 

From the London Publishers : Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

Kekule, August. Lehrbuch der organischen Chemie oder der 
Chemie der Kohlenstoffverbindungen. Vols. I., II., and III., 
pt. 1. Erlangen 1861 — 67. From Professor F. R. Japp. 

Lewis, Gilbbet Newton, and Randall, Mbele. Thermo- 
dynamics and the free energy of chemical substances. New York 
1923. pp. xxiv+654. ill. 25^. net. (Reed, 16/5/23.) 

From the London Publishers : McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

II. By Purehase, 

Ameeican Physical Society. The physical review : a journal 
of experimental physics. 2nd series. Vol, XXI., etc. Lancaster, 
Pa., 1923+ . (Reference,) 

And^s, Louis Edgae. Iron corrosion, anti-fouling and anti- 
corrosive paints. Translated from the German by Chaeles Saltee. 
2nd English edition, revised and enlarged by Hbebbet Bietwhistlb 
Stocks. London 1918. pp. xii+296. ill. 15s, net. (Reed, 
23/5/23.) 

Boegmann, Eugen. Anleitung zur chemischen Analyse des 
Weines. 3rd edition. By Theodoe Wilhelm Feesenius and 
LBoGEfiNHUT. Munchenl922. pp.xii+184. ill. (l?ecd. 17/5/23.) 

Beyden, Chaeles L,, and Dickey, Geoege D. A text-book of 
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filtration: industrial filtration and the various types of filters 
used. Easton, Pa., 1023. pp. x+376. ill. 27«. fid. net. {Bead. 
26/4/23.) 

Bukbtjby, Hugh Mqxs. The destructive distillation of wood. 
London 1923. pp. xx+320. ill. 36s. net. {Bead. 16/6/23.) 

Jaoesoit, Pisbov Gkobgb. Boiler feed water : a concise hand- 
book of water for boiler feeding purposes (its effects, treatment, 
and analysis). 2nd edition. London 1922. pp. xii-|-144. ill. 
6s. net. {Bead. 23/6/23.) 

Mttbbay, Bbnjahik l^DLiiY. Standards and tests for reagent 
chemicals. New York 1920. pp. x+386. 18s. net. {Bead. 

16/6/23.) 

OsTWALD, Wolfgang. An introduction to theoretical and 
applied colloid chemistry. “ The world of neglected dimensions.” 
2nd American edition. Translated from the 8th German edition 
by Mabtin Henby Fisoheb. New York 1922. pp. xiv-f266. 
ill. 12s. fid. net. (Bead. 23/6/23.) 

III. PampMets. 

Gadd, Willum Laubbnob. The setting of Portland cement. 
(British Portland Cement Research Assoc. Pamphlet No. 1.) 
London 1922. pp. 36. 

General Eleotbic Co., Ltd. Research laboratories. Wem- 
bley [1923]. pp. 22. ill. 

Goldsmith, John Naish, Lewis, Samuel Judd, and Twyman, 
F. Optical methods in control and research laboratories. 2nd 
edition. Vol. I. London 1923. pp. iv + 66. ill. 

Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau. The Mineral Industry 
of the British Empire and Foreign Countries. War Period. 
Molybdenum (1913 — 1919). London 1923. pp. 87. 

Strontium Minerals (1913 — 1919.) London 1923. 

pp. 12. 

Marsh, Jambs Ernest. Suggestions for the prevention of the 
decay of building stone. Oxford 1923. pp. 20. 

MialIf, Stephen. The problem of solution : a tavern talk 
between certain chymists and others. London 1923. pp. 33. 

Moir, Jambs. Colour and chemical constitution. Part XV. 
A systematic study of fluorescein and resorcin-benzeine. Part 
XVI. Further miscellaneous observations. (From the Trans. 
Roy. 8oc. 8. Africa, 1922, 10.) 

PuSA, Agricultural Research Institute. Indigo PuUiccUion 
No. 9. The nature of the changes occurring during the extraction 
of indigo from the Java plant (Indigofera Arrecta). By William 
Alfred Davis. Calcutta 1921. pp. 76. 
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PxTSA, AQMOtnOTJBAi, Rbsbabch Institutb. Iniigo PvHicatum 
No. 10. Note on the deterioration of indigo seed during storing. 
By WnxiAM Binobosb Gblston Atkins. Calcutta 1921. pp. 9. 

— ’ — Indigo Publication No. 11. The nature of the changes 
occurring in the indigo steeping v^t. II. By W tt . lta m Alkbbo 
Davis. Calcutta 1922. pp. 81. 

Bakshit, Jitbndba Nath. Disappearance of volumes by dis- 
solution of substances in water. (From the Proc. Indian Assoc. 
Cidtimtion Sci., 1917, 3.) 

Ramsay Mbmobial FsUiOWSHiPS Tbust. Report and accounts 
for the year 1st September 1921 to Slst August 1922. pp. 10. 

SciBNTmc AND Industeial Rbsbabch, Department of. Man- 
chester Association of Engineers. Report of the Lathe Tools 
Research Committee. London 1922. pp. 90. ill. 

The cleaning and restoration of museum exhibits : second 

report upon investigations conducted at the British Museum. 
London 1923. pp. 11. ill. 

Simonsen, John Lionel, and Rau, Madyab Gopal. The con- 
stituents of some Indian essential oils. Parts I — VII. (From the 
Indian Forest Records, 1922, 9.) 

SiNNATT, Fbank Stdhdy, and McCulloch, Andbbw. A con- 
tribution to the study of the stone dusting of mines. (Part II.) 
(Lancs, ds Cheshire Coal Research Assoc., Bulletin No. 11). 1922. 
pp. 27. ill. 

SoDDY, Fbeoebick. Cartesian economics : the bearing of 
physical science upon state stewardship. London 1922. pp. 32. 

South Afbica, Union of. Department of Mines and Industries, 
Report of the Advisory Board of Industry and Science, October 
1920 — December 1921. Pretoria 1922. pp. 31. 

Staffobd, H. N., and Wabo, Abthub Rokbby. Some data on 
the bio-aeration of sewage. (Prom the J. Roy. Army Med. Corps, 
1922, 39). 

Tankabd, Arnold Rowsby. The influence of science on human 
life : being the Presidential Address delivered to the Hull Chemical 
and Engineering Society. Hull 1922. pp. vi + 10. 

Union Internationale de la Chimib Pure bt Appliqu^b. 
Premier rapport de la Commission Internationale des 414ments 
ohimiques. Tables intemationales des isotopes et des 414ments 
radioactifs. Paris 1923. pp. 12 + 2 tables. 

West, Clarence Jay, and Gilman, Hbnry. Organomagnesium 
compounds in synthetic chemistry : a bibliography of the Grignard 
reaction, 1900 — 1921. (Reprint and Circular Series of the National 
Bmarch Council, No. 24.) Washington 1922. pp. 103. 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF THB 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, June 7th, 1923, at 8 p.m.. 
Professor W. P. Wynne, D.I^., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of : 


Elected Died 

Vaughan Berkeley Harley March 4th, 1897. May 21st, 1923. 

George Ward Apnl 2lBt, 1864. Apnl 10th, 1923. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Edward Bertram Anderson, Millhayes, Hemyock, Devon. 

James Sinclair Standish Anderson, 15, Banbury Eoad, Oxford. 

Stanley Boulter, B.A., The Oval, Oadby, Leicester. 

Edward Sackett Dewing, Otley Rectory, nr. Ipswich. 

Albert Thomas Fuller, B.Sc., 64, Trent Road, Brixton, S.W. 2. 

Gustavus Charles Gidley, Brynmelyn College, Weston-super-Maie. 

Albert Green, B.Sc., The Edward Davies Chemical Laboratories, Aberystwyth. 
Digby Richard Lawson, M.A., Woodlea, Hartford, Cheshire. 
Sudhindronarayan Ray, M.Sc., 10/4, Me^on Mitra Lane, Calcutta. 

Ernest Gouldi^ Sharp, 62, Castle Street, Dover. 

William Pearson Tervet, Waverley, Compton Park Road, Plymouth. 

William Trick Thome, 40, Canton Road, Shanghai. 

The following were fonnally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society; E. A. Coppen, H. J. E. Dobeon, G. W. Dorell, J. T. 
Holden/ W. J. Osbom, S, W. Saunders, and C. C. Smith. 

The following papers were read : 

“ Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
oonstitution. Part XX. The rational study of optio&l pro- 
perties. Refraction a constitutive property.” By H. Hunter. 
“ Researches on indium. Part 1. Diphenyl indium chloride and 
phenyl indium oxide.” By A. E. Goddard. 

” The luoperties of ammonium nitrate. Part VL The reciprocal 
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salt pair, ammonium nitrate and potassium sulphate.’* By 
E. P. Pbbman and W. J. Howells. 

“ Riug-chain tautomerism. Part VI. The mechanism of the keto- 
cyclol change in the propane series.” By E. W. Lanfeab 
and J. F. Thoepe. 

“ The reversibility of additive reactions. Part I. The aldol 
reaction.” By E. H. Usheewood. 

‘‘ Mechanism of the pinacone-pinacoline and Wagner-Meerwein 
transformations.” By C. K. Inoold. 

‘‘ Researches on antimony. Part I. Tri-m-xylylstibene and its 
derivatives.” By A. E. Goddaed. 

Lecture, Thursday, Juno 14th, 1923, at 8.30 p.m., Professor 
W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Professor Charles Moureu, President, 8ociete Chimique de 
France, delivered his Lecture entitled ; “ Les Gaz Rares des Sources 
Thermales, des Grisous et Autres Gaz Naturels.” A vote of thanks 
to the Lecturer, proposed by Professor H. E. Armstrong, and 
seconded by Sir William Pope, was carried with acclamation. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, June 2l8t, 1923, at 
8 p.m.. Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. 

It was announced : 

1. That the Council had sealed the following Address, which was 
presented on the occasion of the Pasteur Centenary Celebrations, 
May 24th to June 1st, 1923 : 

“ The President, Council, and general body of Fellows of 
the Chemical Society welcome the opportunity afforded by 
the celebrations of the 100th Anniversary of the birth of Louis 
Pasteur, of paying their homage to the memory of this great 
and illustrious scientist. 

“ It is true that Pasteur played a rdle in life of a far wider 
scope, both human and intellectual, than falls to the lot of 
the majority of chemists; they remember, however, with 
pride that Pasteur was originally trained as a chemist, and 
that it was his peculiar combination of rare experimental 
skill and consummate deductive reasoning which marked him 
out as the founder of modem stereochemistry. His researches 
on the tartaric acids must always stand out as one of the most 
prominent milestones in the advance of the science of chemistry* 
It was not till his appointment to lille in 1864 that his 
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researches took up a new line leading to his fundamental 
discoveries in fermentation, to be rapidly followed by his 
investigations dealing with the diseases of silk worms, chicken 
cholera, anthrax, and finally the masterpiece of his scientific 
genius, namely, anti-rabies inoculation. 

“ These discoveries opened out an entirely new realm, 
namely, that of micro-organisms, and consequently Pasteur is 
rightly regarded as the founder of the science of bacteriology. 

“ Though one of the greatest of all experimental scientists, 
it was perhaps the humane side of Pasteur’s character which 
made him so generally beloved and reverenced. His great 
desire to advance knowledge for the benefit of humanity 
surely had a rich reward in that his labours have placed the 
study of infectious diseases on a truly scientific basis. 

“ It was Lavoisier who said that the scientist, in the quiet 
of his laboratory and of his study, can also exercise patriotic 
* functions : he can hope to diminish by his labours the many 
ills which afflict the human species, and to increase human 
pleasure and prosperity. And if he should only contribute, 
by the new methods which he may have shown, to the lengthen- 
ing of the mean age of man by a few years, or even by a few 
days, he also may aspire to the glorious title of benefactor of 
humanity, 

“ Surely no more striking example of Lavoisier’s words 
could be found than was exemplified by the life and work of 
Louis Pasteur. 



“ Signed on behalf of the Council of 
The Chemical Society. 

W. P. Wynne, President, 

J. F, Thorpe, Treasurer, 

James C. Philip, ^ . 

lEviNE Masson, J 

Abthttb W. CeossIiBY, Foreign Secretary. 


“ Sealed in Council this Twenty-first day of June, One 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-three.” 


2. That a communication had been received from the Committee 
of the Van’t Hoff Fund for the endowment of research in pure and 
applied chemistry. The amount from this fund available for 
distribution during 1924 is about 1400 Dutch florins. 

A Committee, consisting of Professor A. F. HoUeman (President), 
Professor S. Hoogewerff, Professor A. Smits, and Mr. J. P. Wibaut 
(Secretary), has been appointed to award Grants, Applications 



should be sent before November 1st, 1923, by registered post to ; 
“Het bestuur der Koninklyke Akademie van Wetenschappen ; 
bestemd voor de Commissio van het ‘ Van*t HofiP-fonds,’ Trippen- 
huis, Kloveniersburgwal, te Amsterdam/’ Every applicant is 
requested to submit a detailed account of the manner in which 
he proposes to expend the grant and to state the reasons for which 
he makes his application. 

Papers embodying the results of the research may be published 
in any journal, but acknowledgment must be made of the source 
of the grant. Copies of papers containing the results of the research 
must be forwarded to the Committee. 

3. That the following letter signed by twenty Professors, 
Lecturers, and Assistants of the Oural University, Ekaterinbourg, 
had been received on the 6th June, 1923 : 

To the President and the Council of the Chemical Society. 

We undersigned, professors, lecturers and assistants of 
Oural University Ekaterinbouig, — chemists, physicians, metal- 
urgists and of other specialities, doing their work in connection 
with Department for Chemistry and Metallurgy, acknowledge 
hereby the obtaining of boots, clothing, etc., being a donation 
from the Chemical Society, as is stated in accompagning 
receipt. We send to the Chemical Society, and to all chemists 
of United Kingdom our best and kindest thanks for this good 
help in a very hard time for us and for our families. 

We accepted this donation gratefully as a sign of the 
humanity and a confirmation, once more, of the real inter- 
national character of science. 

We thank also very hearthly for an exemplare of the ‘‘ Journal 
of the Chemical Society,” 1914 — 1920; by this rich present 
we became again participated to the European science, and 
could follow the great achievements done by chemistry and 
physics in U.K, 

We are sorry, we can answer on your generous sympathy 
and help by sending only of 2 volumes of the “ Proceedings of 
Oural University ” years 1921 — 1923, in three exemplares, one 
of which we beg you to accept and to forward two others to 
Royal Society and to Library of the British Museum. The 
“ Proceedings ” content the papers of the various parts of 
science and have an index in french. 

The circumstances in our country are steadily improving 
and we hope the “ Proceedings ” will be published more 
regularly in future. Very many of the researches done in 
1914 — 1923 still await their turn of the print. In the hope 
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it will be realised in next time more quiokly, we allow us to 
propose an unequal change of our “ Proceedings ” for your 
“ Journal years 1921, 1922, 1923, as from 1924 we hope 
to be able to be regular subscriptors, for our own money* 

We thank also very much for your third donation — of £20 
which brought for 18 of us a “ red egg ” for Easter, as we say 
in Russia. 

Considering the continuous improving of the conditions we 
constate that the help by money or food parcels for the future 
time is becoming not exigent when not superflous. 

With best thanks and wishes. 

Yours gratefully and sincerely 
(Here follow 20 signatures). 

Mr. 0. R. Howell was formally admitted a Fellow of the Chemical 
Society. 

. Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

George Feamby, 60, Duckworth Lane, Bradford. 

Albert'Owen Jones, B.Sc., 1, Bark Gate, Carmarthen. 

William Henry Sims, 2, Churchville, Radford, Nottingham. 

Frank William Witcombe, 86, Holland Road, Maidstone. 

The following Certificate has been authorised by the Council 
for presentation to Ballot under Bye-Iiaw I (2) : 

Arthur Nicholas Kerry, Jose Cubas 4726, Buenos Aires, Argentine. 

Dr. R, C. Farmer and Mr. W. E. Gamer were elected Scrutators, 
and a ballot for the election of Fellows was held. The following 
were subsequently declared elected as Fellows : 


William Norman Allison. 

Vmayak Keshav Bhagwat, M.Sc. 
Alfred Bostock, B.Sc. 

John Cleminson, B.Sc. 

James Edward Gorless. 

Percy Burgess Domone, 

Hans von Euler-Chelpin. 

Frederick William Ford. 

Frederick Beaumont Hirst. 

John Clarenoe Hogg, B.A. 

Eric Hurst, B.Sc. 

Gen-Itsu Kita. 

Shunzo Koizumi. 

Thomas Roger Lewis. 

Robert Oswald M’Cardell. 

Victor tealwin, M.Sc.Teoh. 

Samuel Medsforth, M.Sc.Tech.) A.1.0. 
Douglaji Stewart Mitchell. 


Herbert Raymond Moody, A.M., 
Ph.D., S.B. 

Harald Neilsen. 

Frederick Aldis Nurse, B.Sc. 

Cyril Vernon Oliver, B.Sc. 

Kali Charan Pakrasi, B.Sc. 

Arthur Osborne Ponder, B.A. 

John Rankin, B.Sc., A.I.C. 

Henry Ralph Champion Scott. 
Richard Arnold Shrewsbury, B.Sc., 
A.R.C.S. 

Edwcurd Russell Trotman, B.Sc. 
Louis Veillon, Ph.D. 

Wilfred Alan Wightman, B.A, 

Cyril Mason Willcox, B.A., B.Sc. 
Edwin Williams, B.^., A.I.C. 

Francis Geor^ Willson. 

George Henry Wray. 
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The following papers were read : 

“ The constitution of the higher oxide of nickel.” By 0. R. 
Howell. 

“ The relationship of the tautomeric hydrogen theory to the theoiy 
of induced alternate polarities.” By F. Allsop and J. Kennbe. 

“ Electron valency theories and stereochemistry.” By S. Sugdbn. 

The relative influences of water vapour and hydrogen upon the 
combustion of carbon monoxide-air mixtures at high pressures.” 
By W. A. Bone, D. M. Newitt, and D. T. A. Townend. 

Metallic hydroxy-acid complexes. Part I. Cuprilactates.” By 
I. W. Wabk. 

“ Metallic hydroxy-acid complexes. Pari II. Cuprimalates, their 
formation, properties, and composition.” By I. W. Ware. 

“ Ring-chain tautomerism. Part VII. The mutarotation of the 
sugars.” By J. W. Baker, C. K. Ingold, and J. P. Thorpe. 


LIST OF FELLOWS, 1923. 

The List of Fellows for 1923 is being prepared, and changes of 
address received after July 31st, 1923, cannot he included therein. 
Fellows whose Christian names and degrees do not appear in full 
are particularly requested to notify the Assistant Secretary. 

The List will be sent to those Fellows only who make application 
prior to August 31st, 1923. 

REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 

Copies of this Report, which embodies a Table of Isotopes and 
a Table of the Radioactive Elements and their Constants, will be 
supplied to those Fellows only who make application to the Assistant 
Secretary before August 31st, 1923. 


VACATION ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Rooms of the Society will be closed for redecoration through- 
out the month of August, during which period the annual revision 
of the Library will take place. 

Fellows are particularly requested to return all Library Books 
in their possession not later than Tuesday, July 3l8t. 

During the two weeks September 3rd to 15th the Library will 
close daily at 5 p.m. 
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List of papers received between May 18th, 1923, and June 21st, 

1923 : ♦ 

‘‘ The determination of the degree of hydration of salts by a radio- 
active method.” By H. Tbrbby and V. G. Jolly., 

“ Constitutional studies in the monocarboxylic acids derived from 
‘ sugars. Part I. Tetramethyl galactonolactone and the 
structure of galactose.” By J. Pbyde. 

‘‘ The coupling of diazonium compounds with monoalkylated acids 
of the malonic and cyanoacetic series and the action of alkyl 
nitrites on the esters of monoalkylated cyanoacetic acids.” 
By T. K. Walkeb. 

“ The constitution of sulphur salicylic acid and of related sub- 
stances.” By A. N. Meldbum and M. S. Shah. 

“ The action of bromine on ^-hydroxy- and ^)-methoxy-sulphonic 
acids.” By A. N. Meldbum and M. S. Shah. 

” The formation of derivatives of tetrahydronaphthalene from 
-y-phenyl fatty acids. Part III. The influence of substituents 
on ring closure.” By A. J. Attwood, A. Stevenson, and 
J. F* Thobpe. 

“ Phenols in Ajowen oil.” By B. R Robti and P. Singh. 

“ The oxidation of sabinene with hydrogen peroxide.” By G. G. 
Hendebson and A. Robebtson. 

“ Sintering : its nature and cause.” By R. C. Smith. 

“ Surface phenomena in sucrose solutions.” By R. R. Butleb. 

“ Electro-deposition of chromium. Part 1. Deposition from 
sulphate solution.” By A. N. Campbell. 

‘‘ Studies in the anthracene series. Part V.” By E. de B. Bar- 
nett, J. W. Cook, and M. A. Matthews. 

” Piperitone, Part V. The extraction of piperitone from essential 
oils and the racemisation of J-piperitonc.” By J. Read and 
• H. G. Smith. 

“ The refractive dispersion of i^oeugenol.” By G. Thompson. 

“ Cryoscopic measurements with nitrobenzene.” By H. M. 
Roberts and C. R. Bury. 

“The system ferric oxide-phosphoric acid-watcr; a new phos- 
phate.” By S. R. Carter and N. H. Hartshorne. 

“ A note on the constitution of benzene. Part II.” By R. Fraser. 

“ The preparation of A'-derivatives in the carbazole series.” By 
T. S. Stevens and S. H. Tucker. 

“ Catalysis. Part XXIII. Temperature coeflBioients of some 
reactions in tropical sunlight.” By N. Dear. 

* This list does not include the titles of papers which have already been 

recorded as read at a Scientifle Meeting* 
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“ Note on the action of methyl sulphate on diphenylamine.” By 
C. S. Gibson and D. C. Vining. 

“ The absorption spectra of the vapours of various quinones.” 
By J. E. PiTEVis. 

“ The conversion of sabinol into thujene.” By G. G. Hbndbbson 
and A* Eobbetson. 

“ Studies on the dolomite system. Part II. An investigation 
of the conditions of formation of dolomite.” By A. E. 
Mitobbll. 

“ The low-temperature activation of hydrogen.” By A. E. 
MiTOHELL and A. L. Maesttatx. 

“The isomerism of the oximes. Part XII. Hydrochlorides.” 

By 0. L. Beady and E. P. Dunn. 

“ Photocatal3n3is. Part IV. The photochemical production of 
formaldehyde from carbonic acid.” By E. C. C. Baly, I. M. 
Hbilbeon, and W. F. Baekbe. 

“ Complex formation in lead nitrate solutions. Part I. The 
ternary systems lead nitrate-sodium nitrate-water, and lead 
nitrate-potassium nitrate-water.” By S. Glasstonb and 
H. N. Saundbes. 

“ Electrolytic generator for pure hydrogen.” By Viscount 
Elvedbn and E. Sinkinson. 

“ The increased solubility of phenolic bodies in water on addition 
of a third substance.” By C. R. Bailby. 

“ Cryptoisomerism in the stilbene series.” By N. M. Cuixinane. 

“ The odorous and bitter constituents of neem oil.” By E. R. 

Watson, N. G. Chattbbjbb, and K. C. Mukbejbb. 

“ Triazole compotmds. Part I. Some substituted hydroxy-benzo- 
triazoles and their methylation products.” By 0. L. Beady 
and J. N. E. Day. 

“ The estimation of alkalis in rocks by the indirect method.” By 
F. Walkee. 

“ The isomeric 1-menthyl phenylchloroacetates.” By A. McKbnzib 
and I. A. Smith. 

“ The quinhydrone-electrode as an electrode of comparison.” By 
S. Veiuel. 

“ New halogen derivatives of camphor. Part III. a'P- and aV-Di- 
bromocamphor.” By H. Bubgbss and T. M. Lowey. 

“ The dissociation of complex cyanides.” By G. J. BuEEOWS, 

“ Resolution of the «8-dihydroxy-a-methyl-8-Mopropyladipic acids.” 
By T. A, Heney and H. Paget. 

“ The bromination of compounds containing the carbonyl group. 
Part I. The bromination of p 3 mivio acid.” By C. F. 
Waed. 
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“ The bromination of oompounds containing the carbonyl grouping. 
Part n. The bromination of acetophenone.” Bj C. F. Wakd. 

“ The bromination of aliphatic acids.” By B. D. Shaw. 

“ The action of chlorine on amines. Part I. The action of chlorine 
on aniline.” By W. M. Cttmming and D. G. Beown. 

“ The reduction of nitronaphthalenes. Part I. The reduction of 
a-nitronaphthalene.” By W. M. Cummino and J. K. Stbbl. 

” The hj^oferrocyanides and hydroferricyanides of the organic 
bases. Part n.” By W. M. Gumming. 

“ Reduction products of the hydroxyanthraquinones. Part 11.” 
By J. Hall and A. G. Perkin. 

“ The hydrates of potassium and lithium platinocyanides and the 
system potassium platinocyanide-lithium platinocyanide- 
water.” By H. Terbey and V. G. Jolly. 

“The structure of the benzene nucleus. Part III. S 3 mthetic 
formation of a bridged phase of the naphthalene nucleus. The 
constitution of naphthalene and anthracene.” By W. A. P. 
Challbnob and C. K. Ingold. 

“ The structure of the benzene nucleus. Part IV. The reactivity 
* of bridged linkings.” By C. K. Ingold. 

“ The action of silica on eleotrol 3 rte 8 .” By A. P. Joseph and 
J. S. Hancock. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Donations. 

Caven, Robert Martin. Quantitative chemical analysis and 
inorganic preparations. Part I. London 1923. pp. viii -{- 166. 
iU. 3«. 6d. net. (Reed. 4/6/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Blackie & Son. 

Moore, ELarry. A textbook of intermediate physics. London 
[1923]. pp. X + 824. ill. 22«. 6d. net. (Reed. 6/6/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Methuen & Co. 

RrvETT, Albert Chbrbury David. The phase rule and the 
study of heterogeneous equilibria ; an introductory study. Oxford 
1923. pp. 204. ill. 105. 6d. net. (Read. 17/6/23.) 

From the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. 

Schwarz, Robert. The chemistry of the inorganic complex 
oompounds : an introduction to Werner’s co-ordination theory. 
Authorized translation by Lawrence W. Bass. New York 1923. 
pp. x-1-82. ill. 85 . 6d. net. (Reed. 16/6/23.) 

From the London Publishers : Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 
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SoBiraT, Rbn]^. La technique industrielle des porfums sjn* 
th^tiques. Paris 1923. pp. xii+136. 10 /r. net. (Becd.23l5l2B.) 

From the Publishers : MM. Gauthier- Villars et Cie. 

Wbbbeb, Emil Alphonsb. The chemistry of urea : the theory 
of its constitution, and of the origin and mode of its formation in 
living organisms. London 1923. pp. xii + 212. 14«. net. (Seed. 
9/6/23.) Prom the Publishers : Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 

WoBSsrop, B. L., and Flint, H. T. Advanced practical physics 
for students. London [1923]. pp. viii+640. ill. 21«. net. 
(Seed. 23/4/23.) From the Publishers : Messrs. Methuen & Co. 

II. Bi/ Purchase. 

Buohneb, Geobo. Das Atzen dor Metalle und das Farben der 
Metalle : Lehrbuch der Oberflachenbehandlung der Metalle und 
Legierungen. 3rd edition. Berlin 1922. pp. xvi -f 207. ill. 
(Reed. 1/6/23.) 

Gray, Francis William. The chemistry tangle unravelled : 
being chemistry systematised on a new plan based on the works of 
Abegg, Kossel, and Langmuir. London 1923. pp. x -f- 148. ill. 
6s. net. (Reed. 6/6/23.) 

Lamb, Morris Charles. The manufacture of chrome leather. 
London 1923. pp. [vi] + 420. ill. 26s. net. (Reed. 26/6/23.) 

Perrin, Jean. Atoms. 2nd English edition, translated by 
Dalziel Llewellyn Hammick. London 1923. pp. xvi-J-232. 
ill. 8s. 6d. net. (Reed. 23/6/23.) 

Pile, Seymour, and Johnston, Reginald G. A tested method 
of laboratq^ organisation. London 1923. pp. xx-f-98. ill. 
78. U. net.^ecd. 23/6/23.) 

Piper, Charles V, and Morse, Willum J. The soybean. 
New York 1923. pp. xvi+330. ill. 20s. net. (Reed. 16/6/23.) 

Sadtlbr, Samuel Philip, and Matos, Louis J. Industrial 
organic chemistry. 6th edition. Philadelphia [1923]. pp. xvi, 
13—692. ill. 35s. net. (Reed. 16/5/23.) 

Schultz, Gustav. Farbstofftabellen. 6th edition. Vol. I. 
Berlin 1923. pp. xxii-f 388. (Reference.) 

Stillman, Albert L. Briquetting. Easton, Pa., 1923. pp. 
xii+466. ill. 33s. 6d. net. (Reed. 17/4/23.) 

Truscott, Samuel John. A text-book of ore dressing. London 
1923. pp. xu-i-680. ill. 40s. net. (Reed. 16/6/23.) 

Willows, Richard Smith, and Hatsohek, Emil. Surface 
tension and surface energy and their influence on chemical pheno- 
mena. 3rd edition. London 1923. pp. viii+136. ill 6s 6d 
net. (Seed. 16/6/23.) 



PROCEEDINGS 


07 TBM 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, October 4tihL, 1923, at 
8 p.m., I^ofessor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., P.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. 

’^The Pbbsident referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of : 

Elected. Died. 

John Bingley Bee. 15th, 1881. July 12th, 1923. 

Qeoige Herbert Leader June 18th, 1902. Mar. 17th, 1923. 

Herbert McLeod Feb. 6th, 1868. Oct. let, 1923. 

Edmund Knowles Muspratt Jan. 2l8t, 1869. Sept. 1st, 1923. 

Walter Tong May 6th, 1904. Apnl 13th, 1923. 

William George Twiney Feb. 2l8t, 1907. 1923. 

James Wilson Apnl 1st, 1875. June 2l8t, 1923. 

The foUomug were formally admitted Fellows of the Gh^mioal 
Society : W. B. Adam, R. F. Hunter, H. R. Procter, and A. M. 
Ward. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Qopaldas Dharmdas Advani, B.A., B.Sc., o/o S. J. Co-operative Sodety, 
Hyderabad, Sind, India. 

Tasuhiko Asahina, Dr.Fharm., Pharmaceutical Institute, Ihe University, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Emeat Ed|^ Aynsley, B.Sc., School House, Westmoor, Forest Hall, Newcastle* 
on-Tyne. 

Francis Harrold Bsnfield, B.So., 40, Maryland Boad, Wood Green, K* 22. 
Charles Bateman, 77, Penhevad Street, Grsngetown, Cardiff. 

John Thomas Burdekin, B.So., 27, Crimioar Lane, Fulwood, Sheffield. 

John Herbert Bushill, M.So., Ingleside, Arthur Boad, Erdington, Birming^mm. 
Atmaram Chakravarti, B.So., 29, Wa^ Institution Street, Calcutta. 

Bar Sahai Chaturvedi, B.So., Colonel Ganj, Cawnpote. 

Allred Obiok, 69, Fountain Road, Edgbaston, Birminf^iain, 

CUnori Conti, 66, Via della Soala, Florence, IMy. 

Mofits AdoH Bittmar, B.8., PhJ)., 774, Bogenline Avenue, W. New Yorh, U«S.A. 
Qeosge Thomas Randles Francis, 3, Ti^^on Boad, Obyhsm Ooimnon» 

aw. 11. 
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William Hans Gesell, 236, Christopher Street, Montclair, N.J., n.S.A. 
Stanley Evans Francis Gooding, B.A., 6, St. Andrews Hill, Ccunbridge. 
Frank Charles Happold, B.Sc., Ostley House, Barrow. 

Francis Wood Hardy, B.Sc., Leefiold House, Allerton, Bradford. 

John Reader Hosking, Sefton St. Wadestown, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Julian Michael Samuel Jacobs, B.Sc., 126, Goldhurst Terrace, N.W. 6. 
Bennett Alexander Jacobson, 92, Jules Street, Johannesburg, S. Africa. 
James Sowden Jennings, B.Sc., Worcester Villas, Godolphin Road, Helston. 
William Ross Kane, B.Sc., 77, Glebe Road, Sheffield. 

William Clifford Lewis, B.Sc., A.I.C., Inversnaid, Shoreham-by-Sea. 

William Maw, B.Sc., 82, Holly Avenue, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Pasupu Krishnaswami Rajamanikkam Naidu, 62, Pedariar Koil Street, 
Madras. 

Charles Dudley Ryder, c/o Messrs. Lockwood, Magrath, Ltd., 163, Kent 
Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Junzo Shinoda, Chemical Department, The University, Manchester. 

Kishen Singh, B.Sc., College of Technology, Manchester. 

James Muir Smith, B.Sc., 8, Hepscott Terrace, South Shields. 

Jolm George Sutherland, B.Sc., Boksburg, Transvaal, S. Africa. 

Shoichi Terada, 20, Wakamiya Cho, Ushigome, Tokyo, Japan. 

Arthur James Edward Thornton, 38, Battersea Park Road, S.W. 11. 
Margaret Grosvenor Tomkinson, D.-6s-Sc., B.A., Chilton, Cleobury Mortimer. 
Leslie Ernest Wakeford, 14, Woolstone Road, Catford, S.E. 6. 

Isaac Ephraim Weber, B.Sc., 12, Claremont Road, Luton. 

Donald Whitley Woodhead, B.Sc., 248, Claremont Road, Moss Side, 
Manchester. 

The following papers were read : 

“ The direct union of oxygen and sulphur.’’ By R. G. W. Nokbish 
and E. K. Rideal. 

“ Note on aqueous formaldehyde solution.” By W. R. Obmandy 
and E. C. Craven. 

“ The interaction of potassium tetroxide with ice and with dilute 
sulphuric acid.” By H. Hawley and H. J. S. Sand. 

“ Ring-chain tautomerism. Part IX. The effect of the cych- 
hexane nucleus on the carbon tetrahedral angle.” By E. W. 
Lanfear and J. F. Thorpe. 

The formation of stable p-lactones.” By L. Bains and J. P. 
Thorpe. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, October 18th, 1923, at 
8 p.m.. Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the Society 
through death of : 

Elected. Died. 

Dec. 7th, 1916. Oct. 10th, 1923. 
April 17th, 1890. Oct. 7th, 1923. 
Jan. let, 1872. Oct. 4th, 1923. 


John Allen Harker 

William Brewin Shuttlewood. 
William Thomson 
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It was announced that arrangements had been made whereby 
the publication of abstracts of papers in the domain of both pure 
and applied chemistry will be directed as from January next by a 
Bureau consisting of representatives of the Chemical Society and 
the Society of Chemical Industry, the members nominated by the 
former being Dr. Irvine Masson, Professor G. T. Morgan, Professor 
J. F. Thorpe, Professor W. P. Wynne. The Bureau will co-opt a 
ninth member as Chairman, and will proceed immediately to 
examine the position with a view to assimilating the abstracts 
prepared by the two societies into a single publication. In the 
meantime, however, — certainly until the end of next year — ^no 
change in the present format or method of preparing the abstracts 
was contemplated, apart from that announced at the last meeting. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society : R. G. W. Norrish and R. A. Shrewsbury 
Certificates w’ere read for the first time in favour of : 

GcofTiey Gordon Barker, B.Sc., 10, Wellington Terrace, Sutton Coldfield. 
Louis Loighton Birounishaw, B.A., M.Sc., 68, Southdown Koad, West 
Wimbledon, S.W. 20. 

Samu61 Cofiey, M.Sc., Ph.D., A.I.C., 6, St. Paul’s Avenue, N.W. 2. 

James Joseph Boolan, B.Sc., A.I.C., 4o, 'Michael Stieet, Waterford. 

Pham Bhusan Ganguly, M.Sc., 54, Amhurst Park, N. 16. 

Frank Leslie Garton, B.A., A.I.O., 14, Craven Avenue, Ealing, W. 5. 
Dwarkanath V. Gogto, B.Sc., Kliamgaon, C.P., India. 

Alfred Thomas Healey, 79, Pope’s Avenue, Twickenham. 

Cecil John May, 19, Tyndale Place, Islington, N. 1. 

Henry Compton Mills, B.A., B.Sc., 25, Cape Road, Warwick. 

Donald Powell, 73, Sedgeford Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 12. 

James Rushworth, 11, Smithy Carr Lane, Brighouse. 

Colin Kenneth Taylor, B.A., 21, Cromwell Road, S. Kensington, S.W. 7. 
Percival Elisha Tumor, B.Sc., A.I.C., Bath Road, Beenham, Reading. 
Oswald James Walker, B.Sc., 24, Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh. 

The following Certificate has been authorised by the Council for 
presentation to ballot under Bye-Law I (2) : 

Robert Lissenborough, Sugar Works, Cawnpore. 

The following papers were read : 

‘‘ The chemistry of the glutaconic acids. Part XV. Three-carbon 
tautomerism in the eyefopropane series. Part 11.*’ By F. R. 
Goss, C. K. Inqold, and J. F. Thorpe. 

“ Studies of electrovalency. Part III. The catalytic activation 
of molecules and the reaction of ethylene and bromine.” By 
R. G. W.. Nourish. 

The preparation and properties of selenium trioxide and chloro- 
selenic acid.” By R. R. le G. Worslby and H. B. Baker. 
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“ The chemistry of polycyclic structures in relation to their homo- 
cyclic unsaturated isomerides. Part V. Orientation in the 
gfewi-dimethyldicyctopentene series/^ By R. C. Gbimwood, 
C. K. Ingold, and J. P. Thoepb. 


NOTICES. 

The attention of Fellows is drawn to the following important 
notices : 

1. The Van der Waals Memorial Lecture will be delivered by 
Dr. J. H. Jeans, M.A., Sec.R.S., at the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1,, on Thursday, 
November 8th, 1923, at 8 p.m. 

2. A meeting of the Research Fund Committee will be held in 
December next. Applications for Grants, to be made on forms 
obtainable from the Assistant Secretary, must be received on or 
before Saturday, December 1st, 1923. 

All persons who received Grants in December, 1922, or December 
of any previous year, whose accounts have not been closed by the 
Council, are reminded that reports must be returned by December 
1st. 

3. The post-card issued with the circular letter re Publications 
for 1924 on July 30th should be filled in and returned without 
delay. 

4. All papers submitted to the Chemical Society must now be 
accompanied by a short 'priois — ^not exceeding in general 300 words 
— setting out the broad results of the investigations. This pricis 
will be utilised in the preparation of (1) the report of any meeting 
at which the paper is read, and (2) an official abstract which is to 
appear in the volume of Abstracts subsequent to the publication 
of the paper in the Journal of the Society. 

6. The Journal of Physical Chemistry will be issued monthly 
from January, 1924, onwards, under the joint auspices of the 
American Chemical Society, the Chemical Society, and the Faraday 
Society. The price will be $10 to the public and $8, post free, 
to any member of the three Societies who subscribes direct. Any 
Fellow desiring to become a subscriber for 1924 should forward 
his application, together with a remittance for $8, to the Journal of 
Physical Chemistry , Ithaca, N.Y,, U.S.A., before December 1st, 1923. 


list of papers received between June 22nd and October 18th, 
1923 : (This list does not include the titles of papers which have 
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been read 'at a Scientific Meeting, or which have appeared in the 
Transactions). 

“Metallic hydroxy-acid complexes. Part III. The constitution 
of cupiimalatm and analogous compounds.” By I. W. Wabe. 
“ The catalytic decomposition of hydrogen peroxide solution by 
carbons prepared ^m carbohydrates.” By J. B. Pieth and 
F. S. Watson. 

“ Use of zinc amalgam in the evolution method for determination 
of sulphur in iron and steel.” By T. Ashida. 

“ The oxidising properties of sulphur dioxide. Part V. Theoretical.” 

By W. Waedlaw and N. D. Sylvester. 

“ Action of hydrazine hydrate on phenanthraquinone.” By S. 
Dutt and N. K. Sen. 

“ Dyes derived from thiodiphenylamine. Part 11.” By B. K. 
Sen and S. Dutt. 

“ The adiabatic cooling of water and the temperature of its maximum 
density as a function of pressure.” By N. A. Pusbin and E. V. 
Gbebenshchteov. 

“ Chdlesterol and its r6le in the organism.” By S. Minovici. 

“ Bing-chain tautomerism. Part VIII. The app-trisubstituted 
glutaric acid type.” By K. C. Pandya and J. F. Thobpb. 

“ Inorganic complex salts. Part III. Racemisation and the 
stability of complex ions.” By W. Thomas and R. Fbaseb. 

“ A revision of the dissociation constant of weak inorganic acids. 

Part I. Boric acid.” By E. B. R. Pbideattx and A. T. Wabd. 
“ The bromine compounds of phenanthrene. Part II.” By 
H. Henstock. 

“ The action of ozonised oxygen on mercury.” By V. 0. J. Hodgson 
and H. B. Baeeb. 

“The accurate determination of boiling-point elevation.” By 
K. Jablozynski and S. Kon. 

“ The sulphonation of p-substituted phenylcarbamides.” By 
J. R. SOOTT. 

“ Oiloro-o-xylenols. Part I. (6-Chloro-o-3-xyienol).” By L. E. 
Hcnebl. 

“ Chloro-o-xylenols. Part II. (6-Chloro-o-3-xylenol).” By L. E, 
Hinkel and W. T. Collins. 

" Chloro-o-xylenols. Part III. (6-Chloro-o-4-xylenol).” By L. E. 
Hinkel and E. E. Aylihg. 

“ A revision of the dissociation constants of weak inorganic acids. 
Part n. Phosphoric acid.” By E. B. R. Pbidbattx and 
A. T. Ward. 

“Intermittent current electrolysis. Part II. Overvoltage study 
of the lead electrode.” By S. Glasstone. 
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The influence of catalysts on the production of potassium per- 
chlorate by the action of heat on potassium chlorate.” By 
W. Fabmbb and J. B. Firth. 

“ The condensation of aromatic aminosulphonic acids with wocyanio 
acid, phenyl isocyanate, and cyanamide.” By J. R. Soott 
and J. B. Cohen. 

“ Phenomenon of periodicity with reference to the heteromorphism 
of calcium carbonate. Preliminary note.” By M. Copisarow. 

The partial pressures of sulphuric acid over concentrated aqueous 
solutions of the acid at Idgh temperatures.” By J. S. Thomas 
and A. G. Ramsay. 

“ Synthesis of substituted thianthrens. Part II.” By S. Krishna. 

” Quantitative measurements of the reactivity of the halogens in 
aromatic compounds.” By A. H. Rheinlandbr. 

‘‘ An examination of the variation in the degrees of hydrolytic 
dissociation of some oxime-hydrochlorides with dilution.” 
By L. B. Tansley. 

“ Synthesis of derivatives of phenothioxin.” By S. Krishna. 

” p-Bromophenyltrimethylammonium perhalides.” By T. H. 
Reade. 

“ p-Iodophenyltiimethylammonium perhalides.” By T. H. Reads. 

“ Studies in nitrations. Part I. The mono-nitration of phenol.” 
By F. Arnall. 

“ Studies in nitrations. Part II, The estimation of the nitro- 
phenols. A new method of thermal analysis.” By F. Arnall. 

” Studies in nitrations. Part III. The velocity of nitration of 
phenol.” By F. Arnall. 

“ Studies in nitrations. Part IV. The quantitative preparation 
of some derivatives of the nitrophenols.” By F. Arnall. 

Unsaturation in some anilide derivatives of citraconic and mesa- 
conic acids.” By W. A. Joiner. 

“ Note on cadmium sulphide and the determination of cadmium.” 
By A. C. G. Egerton and F. V. Raleigh. 

“ On the vapour pressure of cadmium and its alloys with zinc,” 
By A. C. G. Egerton and F. V. Raleigh. 

“ Organic derivatives of silicon. Part XXIX, The preparation, 
properties, and condensation products of di-p-tolylsilicane- 
di-ol. By H, S. Pink and F. S. Kipping. 

The reaction between p-dibromobenzene and magnesium.” By 
H. S. Pink. 

” Note on the reduction of m-methoxybenzyl bromide by hydrogen 
iodide.” By J. B. Shoesmith. 

“ On a new type of reduction-oxidation system. Part I. Cystein 
and glutathione.” By M. Dexon and J. H. Quastel. 
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“ The properties of neighbouring hydroxy-groups attached to a 
benzene nucleus.” By R. L. Aumohandani. 

“ The additive formation of four-membered rings. Part U. The 
conditions which confer stability on the dimethinediazidines.” 
By C. K. Ingold and H. A. Piqqott. 

” On the preparation of 2:3-, 2 : 5-, and 3 : 4-dinitrotoluenes.” 

By H. J. Pagb and B. R. Hbasman. 

“ On the nitration of p-diohlorobenzene.” By H. J. Page and 
B. R. BIbashan. 

“ The melting-point (solidus) curve for mixtures of potassium 
nitrate and sodium nitrate.” By W. M. Madgin and H. V. A. 
Bbisoob. 

“ The polymorphism of potassium dichromate.” By P. L. Robinson 
and H. V. A. Bbisoob. 

“ Colour and molecular geometry.” By J. Moib. 

“ Sodium 6-ohloro-5-nitro-m-toluenesulphonate — a new reagent for 
potassium.” By H. Davies and W. Davies. 

” A new method for the resolution of asymmetric compounds. 
A. reply.” By J. B. Cohen. 

“ A condensation of aryldiazonium salts with monoalkylated malonic 
acids.” By T. K. Waleeb. 

" The preparation of glycollio acid from formaldehyde.” By D. L. 
Hammick and A. R. Boebee. 

” Substitution in vicinal trisubstituted derivatives. Part n.” 

By W. Davies and L. Rubenstein. 

” The sorption of iodine by carbons prepared from paraffin hydro* 
carbons, carbon dioxide, and from oxidation products of wood 
charcoal with fuming nitric acid.” By J. B. Fibth and J. Bigson. 
” Studies in organic polysulphides. Part I. The action of anhydrous 
potassium pentasulphide on some alkyl halides.” By R. W. 
Riding and J. S. Thomas. 

“ The preparation and chlorination of a^-alkylacylcarbamides.” 
By E. Robbbts. 

” The cyanine dyes. Part VII. A new method of formation of 
the oarboo 3 ranines and the constitution of the thiotsocyanines 
and of kryptocyanine.” By W. H. MilTjS and W. T. K. 
Bbahnholtz. 

" A quantitative investigation of the photochemical interaction of 
chlorine and hydrogen.” By M. C. C. Chapman. 

“ The calculation of curves of mixed acids from the constants, and 
a universal bufler mixture.” By E. B. R. Pbidbattx and A. T. 
Wabd. 

" Note on the sepeu»tion of octoic and decoic acids from cocoanut 
oil.” By E. E. Walkbb. 
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“ The dissociation ol certain oxaJato-salts.” By G. J. Braaows 
and G. Waisbb. 

“ The relation between viscosity and vapour pressure of liquids.. 
Part I.” By R. K. Shabma. 

“ Dyes derived from phenanthraquinone. Part IV. Anilino* 
flavindulines and phenanthraquinoneazo-dyes.” By A. 0. 
SmcAB and D. C. Roy. 

“ Experiments on the synthesis of the polsracetic acids of methane. 
Part Vni. An improved synthesis of methanetriacetic add.” 
By M. H. Dbeifuss and C, K. Ingold. 

“ Use of the quinhydrone electrode for the estimation of a min o- 
acids of acidic and basic functions.” By L. J. Habbis. 

“ Some derivatives of the vinyldiacetonalkamines.” By E. S. 
Kipping. 

“ A note on the action of hydrogen chloride on methyl alcohol.” 

By S. R. Cabtbb and J. A. V. Butlbb. 

“ The chemistry of Posidonia fibre. Part I.” By J. C. Eabl. 

“ The interaction of p^'-dichloroethyl sulphide, sulphoxide, and 
sulphone with glycine ester and with potassium phthalimide.” 
By A. E. Cashmobb and H. McCombib. 

” The diazo-transformations of some aminocoumarins and amino- 
naphthapyrones.” By B. B. Det^ and H. Dalal. 

“ Some bromonitrocoumarins and their reaction with alkalis.” By 
B. B. Dey and K. K. Row. 

” The action of sodium sulphite on coumarins.” By B. B. Dey 
and K. K. Row. 

‘‘Note on Glasstone’s discussion of overvoltage-measurement.” 

By H. J. S. Sand and E. J. Weeks. 

“ Succinyl-fluorescein.” By S. Biggs and P. G. Pope. 

‘‘ wTricMoro- and (n-tribromoquinaldine and the preparation of 
quinaldinic acid.” By D. L. Haumice. 

‘‘ The interaction of bromine with acetic anhydride.” By K. J. P. 

Obton, H. B. Watson, and J. E. Bayijss. 

‘‘The interaction of primary amines and 2-dithiobenzoyl.” By 
E. W. McClelland and J. Longwell. 

“ The influence of added substances on the reduction of iodic acid 
by sulphurous acid.” By P. W. Stoyle. 

“ The relationship between colour and constitution in the nitro- 
benzaldehyde hydrazones.” By P. D. Chattaway and 
G. R. Olemo. 

“ Properties of mixtures of aniline, water, and some fatty acids.” 

By J. R. Pound and R. S. Russell. 

” The freezing-point curves of binary mixtures of some substituted 
acetanilides.” By G. Owen. 
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“The influence of anions on the coagulation of negatively 
• charged suspensoids.” By J. N. MxnsBiiBJEB and S. 6. 
. Chatohubi, 

“ Electro-osmotic experiments on the reversal of the electrical 
charge of colloids and precipitates and the preparation of 
stable sols with a charge opposite in sign to that commonly 
obtained.” By J. N. Mxtehbbjbxi and B. G. Boy. 

“Kinetics of the process of coagulation of colloids in the light 
of Smoluchowski’s theory.” By J. N. Mukhbbjbe and S. K. 
Majumdab. 

“ The adsorption of acids by silica in its relation to the nature of 
soil-acidity.” By J. N. Mukhbejbb and K. C. Bhattaoeabya. 
“ The corrosion of iron in water and in neutral salt solutions.” 
By J. A. N. FsiBin). 

“ The density and viscosity of acetone at low temperatures.” By 
£. H. Abohibald and W. Ubb. 

“ Tiperitone. Part VI. The reduction of piperitone.” By R. S. 

Huohbsdok, H. Q. SmTH, and J. Bbad. 

“ The photochemical reactivity of ozone in presence of other gases. 

Part I.” By R. 0. Gbutith and W. J. Shutt. 

“ The photochemical reactivity of ozone in presence of other gases. 

Part II.” By R. 0. Gbuyith and J. MacWillib. 

“ The solubility of the phenylenediamines and of their monoacelyl 
derivatives.” By N. V. Sidgwick and J. A. Nbill. 

“ The solubility of the hydroxybenzaldehydes and the hydroxy- 
tolualdehydes.’* By N. V. Sidgwick and E. N. AmoTT. 

“ Products of the destructive distillation of anthraquinone-a- and 
-p-sodium-sulphonates.” By A. G. Pebeib and W. G. SbwbuCj. 
Substituted phenyldichloroamines.” By K. J. P. Obton and 
J. E. Bayliss. 

‘‘Derivatives of (1) thionaphthacoumarin.” By S. Smilbs and 
L. R. Hast. 

“ Derivatives of the four isomeric sulphonic acids of w»-tolyl methyl 
ether.” By R. D. Hawobth and A. Lapwobth. 

" Optical activation of racemic acid by d-malic acid.” By A. 

MoKbnzib, H. j. Plbndbblbith, and N. Wadebb. 

“The formation and stability of spiro-compounds. Part XI. 
Bridged spiro-compounds from c^clopentane.” By C. K. 
IngOld, E. W. Lanbbab, and J. E. Thobfb. 

“ A new absorption pipette for gas analysis.” By S. W. Sadndbbs. 
“ The action of hydrogen sulphide on lithium ethoxide-lithium 
hydrosulphide.” By J. H. Jobbs and J. S. Thouas. 

“ The condensation of aldehydes with cyanoaoetamide.” By 
R. H. CuBUS, J. N. E. Day, and L. G. Knaoira. 



“ The action of highly concentrated hydrochloric acid on cellulose 
and on some derivatives of glucose and of xylose.*' By 
E. L. Hibst and D. B. Mobbison. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRABY, 

I. Donations. 

Bobn, Max. The constitution of matter : modem atomic and 
electron theories. Translated from the 2nd German edition by 
Ethblbebt William Blair and Thomas Sherlock Wheeler. 
London [1923]. pp. viii + 80. ill. 6s. net. (Seed. 13/6/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Methuen & Co. 

Glare, William Mahsfield. The determination of hydrogen 
ions : an elementary treatise on the hydrogen electrode, indicator 
and supplementary methods with an indexed bibliography on 
applications. 2nd edition. Baltimore [1922, reprinted 1923.] 
pp. 480. m. $5.50 net. {Seed. 1/9/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Williams & Willdns Company. 
DALfiH, 6. Chemische Technologie des Papiers. 2nd edition. 
Leipzig 1921. pp. iv + 122. ill. (Becd. 1/9/23.) 

From the Publisher : Herr J. A. Barth. 
Damiens, Augustin. Les isotopes. Paris 1923. pp. x + 118. 
ill. 12 fr. net. (Reed. 29/6/23.) 

From the Publishers : MM. Gauthier- Villars et CSe. 
Delacbe, Maubioe. Essai de philosophic chimique. Paris 1923. 
pp. 170. 7.50 fr. (Seed. 26/9/23.) From the Author. 

Eastman Kodak Company. Abridged scientific publications 
from the Research Laboratory. Vols. Ill, 1917 — 18, to V, 1921. 
Rochester, N.Y. 1919 — 1922. (Reference.) 

From the Eastman Kodak Company. 
Evans, Ulick Richardson. Metals and metallic compounds. 
Vols. m and IV. London 1923. pp. xii + 270, xii + 350. ill. 
32s. net. (Reed. 27 /6 /23.) * lYom the Author. 

Fajans, Kasimib. Radioactivity and the latest developments in 
the study of the chemical elements. Translated from the 4th 
German edition by Thomas Sherlock Wheeler and W. G. Kino. 
London [1923]. pp. xvi + 138. iU. 8^. 6d. net. (Reed. 26/9/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Methuen & Co. 
Findlay, Alexander. Practical physical chemistry. 4th 
edition. London 1923. pp. xvi + 298. iU. 7s. 6d. net. (Becd. 
1/9/23.) From the Publishers : Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Graetz, Leo. Recent developments in atomic theory. Trans- 
lated by Guy Barr. London [1923]. pp. xii -f 174. ill. 9s. net. 
(Reed. 26/9/23.) From the Publishers : Messrs. Methuen ft Co. 
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Hamlin, Mabston Lovell, and Tuenbr, Francis Mills. The 
chemical resistance of engineering materials. New York 1923. 
pp. 268. ill. $5 net. {Reed. 1/10/23.) 

From the Publishers : The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 

Burden, Arthur. Alcoholic fermentation. 3rd edition. 
London 1923. pp. viii + 194. ill. 65. 6d. net. {Reed. 9/7/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Hawley, Lee Fred. Wood distillation. New York 1923. 
pp. 142. ill. $3.00 net. {Reed. 10/7/23.) 

From the Publishers : The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 

Hbintz, Wilhelm Heinrich. Lehrbuch der Zoochemie. Berlin 
1853. pp. XX + 1108. ill. {Reed. 1/9/23.) 

IVom ftofessor R. T. Hewlett. 

Jones, Henry Bence. On animal chemistry in its application 
to stomach and renal diseases. London 1850. {Reed. 1/9/23.) 

From Professor R. T. Hewlett. 

. Joyce, Jeremiah. Dialogues in chemistry, intended for the 
instruction and entertainment of young people : in which the first 
principles of that science are fully explained. To which are added 
questions and other exercises for the examination of pupils. A new 
edition corrected, with additions. 2 vols. London 1809. pp. 
[xii] + 288, [iv] + 300 + [xxi]. {Reed. 2/7/23.) From Dr. A. Scott, 

Kehrmann, Friedrich. Gesammelte Abhandlungen. Vol. II, 
Leipzig 1923. pp. viii + 599 + [17]. {Reed. 26/6/23.) 

From the f^blisher : Herr Georg Thieme. 

Lehmann, Carl Gotthelf. Handbuch der physiologischen 
Chemie. Leipzig 1854. pp. viii +334. {Reed. 1/9/23.) 

From Professor R. T. Hewlett. 

Lomonosow, Michael Wassiljewitsch. Physico-chemical re- 
searches. Edited by Boris N. Menschutkin. Moscow 1923, 
pp. iv + 120. ill. [In Russian.] {Reed. 25/9/23.) 

From Professor B. N. Menschutkin. 

Lunge, George. The manufacture of acids and alkalis. Com- 
pletely revised and rewritten under the editorship of Alexander 
Charles Cumming. Vol. I. Raw materials for the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid and the manufacture of sulphur dioxide. By 
Wilfrid Wyld. London 1923. pp. xiv + 658. ill. {Reference.) 
36«. net. 

yoL V. The manufacture of hydrochloric acid and 

saltcake. By Alexander Charles Cumming. London 1923. 
pp. xvi + 424. ill. {Refetefice.) 31^. 6d. net. 

Vol. VI. The manufacture of nitric acid and nitrates. 

By Allin Cottrel. London 1923. pp. xvi + 454, ill. (Refer- 
ence.) 36 s. net. From the Publishers : Messrs. Gurney & 
Jackson. 
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Mahabajah’s Coixeoe, ViziAiTAGBAJU. Science Aaaociation. 
Flx)ceedings, 1922. Vizianagram 1922. Erom the Association. 

Menschutkin, Niooiai Aiexandhothsoh. Analytical 
chemistry. 12th edition. Petrograd 1923. pp. xvi + ^40. ill. 
[Ih Russian.] {Reed. 25/9/23.) From Professor B. N. Menschutkin. 

Mottbam, Vbbuon H. A manual of histology. London [1923]. 
pp. x+294. ill. 14s.net. (Reed. 1/9/23.) 

Erom the Publishers : Messrs. Methuen & Co. 
Nietz, Adolph H. The theory of development. New York 
1922. pp. 190. ill. $2.50 net. (Reed. 14/7/23.) 

From the Eastman Kodak Company. 
OsTWALD, Wolfgang. An introduction to theoretical and applied 
colloid chemistry. “ The world of neglected dimensions.” 2nd 
American edition, translated from the 8th German edition by 
Maetin Henby Fischeb. New York 1922. pp. xiv + 266. 
ill. 12s. 6d. net. (Reed. 20/6/23.) 

From the London I^blisbers : Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 
Physics in Indhstby. Lectmes delivered before the Institute 
of Physics. Vol. I. By Abchibald Babb, Sib James Alfbed 
Ewing, and Cliffobd C. Patbbson. London [1923]. pp. 60. 
2s.6d.net. (Reed. 9/7/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Henry IVowde and Hodder& Stoughton. 

PoTJCHEE, William Abthtje. Perfumes and cosmetics, with 
especial reference to synthetics. London 1923. pp. xii -f 462. 
ill. 2ls. net. (Reed. 20/6/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 
Peactical Stain Removing : specially for launderers. Notes 
on spotting for dry cleaners. Treatment of hospital linen. Stain 
removing during washing. Detailed description of chemicals [etc.]. 
Manchester [n.d.]. pp. 52 + chart, (Reed. 1/9/23.) 

From Mr. R. 0. M’CardeU. 
Rome de lTsle, Jean Baptiste Louis de. Cristallographie, on 
description des formes propres k tons les corps du regne mineral, 
dans r4tat de combinaison saline, pierreuse ou m4tallique. 2nd 
edition. 4 vols. Paris 1783. pp. xl + 624, iv -f 660, iv + 612, 
xvi + 80 + 12 plates, ill. (Reference.) 

From Lady Phipson Beale. 
Royal College of Science Chemical Society. Journal. 
Vol. II : containing the papers read during the session 1922 — 1923. 
London 1923. From the Secretary. 

Rumbold, W. G. Nickel ores. (Imperial Institute Monograph 
on Mineral Resources.) London 1923. pp. 82. ill. 58. net. 
(Reed. 6/10/23.) From the Director. 

Sabahtschea, Theodob. Anleitung zum chemischen Nachweis 
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der Qifte fiir Pharmazeuten, Chemiker und Mediziner. Berlin 
1923. pp. viii + 124. ill. (Reed. 21/7/23.) 

From the Publishers : Herm Urban & Schwarzenberg. 
Sabatier, Paul. Catalysis in organic chemistry. Translated 
by E. Emmet Beid. London 1923. pp. xxiv + 406. 2fe. net. 
(Reed. 2/7/23.) From the Publishers : The Library Press. 

Sellars, John Carrington. Chemistianity (popular knowledge 
of chemistry), a poem; also an oratorical verse on each known 
chemical element in the universe. Birkenhead [1873]. pp. Ixvi + 
228. (Reed. 16/6/23.) From Dr. E. E. Turner. 

Scientific and Industrial Research, Department of. “ Red 
Books ” of the British Fire Prevention Committee. Tests with 
plain concrete slabs made with various aggregates. 11 vols. Tests 
with reinforced concrete slabs made with various aggregates and 
varied thicknesses of cover and protection to the reinforcement. 
20 vols. London 1920 — ^21. 40^. net. From the Department. 

Sheppard, Samuel Edward. Gelatin in photography. Vol. I. 
New York I 923 . pp. 264. iU. $2.50 net. (Reed. 14/7/23.) 

From the Eastman Kodak Company. 
Simon, Johann Franz. Animal chemistry with reference to 
the physiology and pathology of man. Translated and edited by 
George E. Day. 2 vols. London 1845 — 46. pp. xx + 360 + 
40, xii + 560. ill, (Reed. 1/9/23.) From Professor R. T. Hewlett. 

Taylor, Clara M. The discovery of the nature of the air, and 
of its changes during breathing. London 1923. pp. x + 84. ill. 
U. 6d. net. (Reed. 1/9/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. G. Bell & Sons. 
United States. Department of Agriculture. Office of Experi- 
ment Stations. Experiment Station Record. Four volumes and 
thirty-one parts needed to complete the series. 

From the Agricultural Library, University of Wisconsin. 
Weiss, H. Introduction a T^tude de la cementation metaUique. 
Paris 1923. pp. viii + 147. ill. (Reference.) From the Author. 

Wilson, John Arthur. The chemistry of leather manufacture. 
New York 1923. pp. 344. ill. $5 00 net. (Reed. 19/6/23.) 

From the Publishers : The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 

II. By Purchase. 

Abderhalden, Emil. Lehrbuch der physiologischen Chemie. 
5th edition. Part I. Berlin 1923. pp. viii + 736. ill. (Reed. 
26/9/23.) 

AndAs, Louis Edgar. The treatment of paper for special 
purposes. Translated from the German. 2nd English edition. 
London 1923. pp. xii + 204. ill. 8s. 6d, net. (Reed, 20/6/23.) 
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Bayuss, Snt William Maddock. Interfacial forces and 
phenomena in physiology : being the Herter lectures in New York 
in March, 1922. London [1923]. pp. x + 196. 7«. 6d. net. 
{Reed. 20/6/23.) 

Behbens, Theodoe Heinbich, and Kley, Pietee Dibs: 
CoENELiXJS. Organische mikrochemische Analyse. 2nd edition 
of “ Anleitung zur mikrochemischen Analyse der wichtigsten 
organischen Verbindungen,” parts 1, 3 and 4, by H. Beheens. 
Leipzig 1922. pp. viii + 455. ill. {Reed. 26/9/23.) 

Beknthaed-Smith, Aethtje. Poisonous plants of all countries. 
2nd edition. London 1923. pp. xii + 112. ill. 6«. net. {Reed. 
20/6/23.) 

Bbitish Phaemaceutical Codex, 1923 : an imperial dispensatory 
for the use of medical practitioners and pharmacists. New and 
revised edition. London 1923. pp. xx + 1670. 30s. net. {Reed. 
2511123 .) 

CoPFiGNiEE, Chaeles. Vamishes : their chemistry and manu- 
facture. Translated from the French by Aethue H. J. Keane. 
London 1923. pp. viii + 548. ill. 21s. not. {Reed. 20/6/23.) 

Coopee, Geoege Stanley. By-product coking. 2nd edition, 
enlarged and revised by Eenest Meyee Myees. London 1923. 
pp. xvi + 192. ill. 12s. Qd. net. {Reed. 6/7/23.) 

Daemstaedtee, Eenst. Die Alchemie des Geber. Berlin 1922. 
pp. X + 202. ill. {Reed. 8/10/23.) 

Ellis, Eugene H. Motor fuels. New York 1923. pp. 682. 
iU. 35s. net, {Reed. 6/7/23.) 

Fischee, Emil. Untersuchungen iiber Aminosauren, Polypep- 
tide und Proteine II (1907 — 1919). Edited by Max Beegmann. 
Berlin 1923. pp. x + 922. {Reed. 26/9/23.) 

Guggenheim, Maekus. Die biogenen Amine und ihre Bedeutung 
fiir die Physiologie und Pathologie des pflanzlichen und tierischen 
Stoffwechsels. Berlin 1920. pp. viii + 376. {Reed. 26/9/23.) 

Heeemann, Paul. Farberei- und textilchemische Unter- 
suchungen : Anleitung zur chemischen Untersuchung und Bewer- 
tung der Rohstofife, Hilfsmittel und Erzeugnisse der Textilverede- 
lungs-Industrie. Combined 4th edition of “ Ffirbereichemische 
Untersuchungen ” and “ Koloristische und textilchemische Unter- 
suchimgen.” Berlin 1923. pp. x + 370. iU. {Reed. 1/9/23.) 

Low, Albeet H. Technical methods of ore analysis : for 
chemists and colleges. 9th edition. New York 1922. pp. lx -f- 
348. iU. 17s. 6d. net. {Reed. 20/6/23.) 

Lyon, T. Lyttleton, and Buckman, Habey 0. The nature 
and properties of soils. New York 1922. pp. vi + 588. ill. 
16s. net. {Reed. 1/9/23.) 

McCulloch, Andeew, and Simpkin, Neville. Low temper- 
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ature carbonisation of bituminous coal. London 1923. pp. xii + 
248. iU. 18s.net. (Seed. 6/7123.) 

Meyeb, Hans. Lebrbuch der organiscb-chemischen Methodik. 
Vol. I. Analyse und Konstitutionsermittlung organischer 
Verbindungen. 4th edition. Berlin 1922. pp. xxxvi + 1192. 
ill. (Seed. 1/9/23.) 

MtiLLEB, Bobebt. Elektrochemie der nichtw&ssrigen Losungen. 
(Sammlung, Vol. XXVII). Stuttgart 1923. {Beference.) 

Nbbnst, Waltbb. Theoretical chemistry from the standpoint 
of Avogadro’s rule and thermodynamics. Revised in accordance 
with the 8th — 10th German edition by L. W. Codd. London 1923. 
pp. XX + 922. ill. 28s. net. (Becd. 20/6/23.) 

Pasohen, Fbiedbich, and Gotze, R. Seriengesetze der Linien- 
spektren. Berlin 1922. pp. iv + 164. {Becd. 26/9/23.) 

PoiJLSSON, Edvabd. a text-book of pharmacology and thera- 
peutics. English edition, edited by Walteb Ebnest Dixon. 
London 1923. pp. xii + 620. ill. 26s. net. (Becd. 20/6/23.) 

Roscoe, The Right Hon. Sib Henby Enfield, and Schoblem- 
MEB, Cabl. a treatise on chemistry. Vol. II. The metals. New 
edition; completely revised by B. Mouat Jones and others. London 
1923. pp. xvi + 830, viii, 831 — 1666. ill. 60s. net. (Becd. 
1/9/23.) 

Rosenbusoh, H. Elemente der Gesteinslehre. 4th edition. 
By A. OsANN. Stuttgart 1922 — 1923. pp. x + 779. ill. (Becd. 
1/9/23.) 

Sommebfeld, Abnold. Atomic structure and spectral lines. 
Translated from the 3rd German edition by Henby L. Bbose. 
London [1923]. pp. xiv + 626. ill. 32s. net. (Becd. 1/9/23.) 

Touplain, F. Analyse g^n^rale des eaux, Paris 1922, pp, 
viii + 244. ill. (Becd. 2616/23.) 

Thinks, W. Industrial furnaces. Vol. I. New York 1923. 
pp. viii + 320. ill. 22s. 6d. net. (Becd. 20/6/23.) 

Ubbelohde, Leo, and Goldschmidt, Fbanz. Handbuch der 
Chemie und Technologie der Ole und Fette. Vol. II. Leipzig 
1920. pp. xii + 882. ill. (Becd. 6/9/23.) 

Wall, Edward John. Practical color photography. Boston, 
Mass. 1922. pp. viii + 248. ill. 12s. 6d. net. (Becd. 9/10/23.) 

Webb, Habby William. Absorption of nitrous gases. London 
1923. pp. vui + 372. ill. 26s. net. (Becd. 20/6/23.) 

WoLFFENSTEiN, RiCHABD. Die Pfiianzenalkaloide. 3rd edition. 
Berlin 1922. pp. viii + 606. (Becd. 1/9/23.) 

m. PamphleU. 

Allen, Eugene Thomas, and Ziss, Emanuel Geobge. A 
chemical study of the fumaroles of the Eatmai region. (Conirib. 
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Tech. Papers, National Oeogr. 8oc., Washington. 1923. Kattoai 
Ser. No. 2. pp. 76— 166). 

AcsTBAUA, CouMOKWSALTH 07. InstittOe of Science and Industry, 
Bulletin No. 24. The production of liquid fuels from oil shale 
and coal in Australia. By B. E. Thwaitbs. Melbourne 1923. 
pp. 62. ill. 

Bulletin No. 26. The manufacture of pulp and paper 

from Australian woods. By L. B. Bbkjahik. Melbourne 1923. 
pp. xvi + 106. 

Glabk, Williah Mabstibld, and Gohbn, BAjaKSTT. Studies 
on oxidation-reduction. 11 and DI. (Erom the U.8. Public 
HeaM Reports, 1923, 38.) 

CoTTST, Samuel. Be constitute van cantharidine. Leiden 
1923. pp. X + 60. [In English.] 

Cohen, Babnett. Indicators for pH control of alum dosage. 
(Erom the U,8. Public HedUh Reports, 1923, 38.) 

CuLLiNANE, Nicholas Michael, and James, Thomas Campbell. 
The action of reducing agents on some pol 3 mitrodiphenylamines. 
(Erom Aberystwyth Studies, 1922, 4.) 

Davies, Cecil Whit7ieli>, and James, Thomas Campbell. 
Some reactions of tetranitroaniline. (Erom AberystwyQi Studies, 
1922, 4.) 

Delacbe, Maubice. L’enseignement de la chimie 4 rUniversit4 
de Gand. [Gand 1923.] pp. 26. 

Ebedebick, Bobebt C. The chemical changes which occur in 
samples of excretally polluted water imder certain specified con- 
ditions. (Erom the J. Hygiene, 1923, 21.) 

Eowabd, Albebt, Simonsen, John Lionel, and Andebsok, 
L. A. P. A preliminary note on lathyrism. (Erom the Indian J. 
Med. Research, 1923, 10.) 

Howabd, Stanley Hebbebt, Bobbbtson, Wheatley Alex- 
ANDEB, and Simonsen, John Lionel. Notes on the possibilities 
of camphor cultivation from Cinnamomurn camphora in Northern 
India. (Erom the Indian Forest Records, 1923, 9.) ill. 

Impebial Minebal Bbsoubcbs Bubeau. The Mineral Industry 
of the British Empire and Eoreign Countries. (War Period.) 
Graphite (1913—1919.) London 1923. pp. 67. 

Gjrpsnm (1913 — 1919). London 1923. pp. iv -f 31. 

Institute op Chemistby op Gbbat Bketain and Ibbland. 
Some aspects of the law of En^and affecting chemists. By Evan 
Jambs MacGillivbay. London 1923. pp. 46. 

Lomax, J., and Lomax, J. B. Transparent preparations of coal 
for microscopical investigations. (Lancs, and Cheshire Coed Research 
Assoc. Bulletin No. 14.) Lemdon 1923. pp. 24. ill. 



PROCEEDINGS 




OF THH V , 

V 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, November 1st, 1923, at 
8 p.m,, Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. 

The President referred to the loss sustained the Society, 
through death, of the following Fellows ; 

Elected. Died. 

Walter Stanley Haines Dec. 15th, 1892. Jan. 27th, 1923. 

John Edward Stead Nov. 16th, 1882. Oct. 31st, 1923. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society : R. Child, B. W. A. Crutchlow, J. N. Dean, C. M. Willcox. 
Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Charles Rowan Barker, 78, Liverpool Street, Paddington, Sydney, N.S.W. 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount p]xinouth, The Chemical Industry Club, 2, Whitehall 
Court, S.W. 1. 

Stcuiley Thomas Henderbon, B.A., B.Sc., 50, C'ambridge Avenue, N.W. 6. 
Thomas Hopkins, M.Se., F.I.C., Glanwern, King George Avenue, Llanelly. 
Francis Lions, B.Sc., 17, Lincoln Grove, Chorltou-on-Medlock, Manchester 
Henry Oates Richardson, Ashworth House, Ashworth Road, Dewsbury. 

Neil Gillies Ross, Carom Estate, Caroni, Trinidad. 

Harold Roberts Stevens, B.A., 9, Pemtou Street, Cambridge. 

Riissell Gibson Thin, B.Sc., x'\.T.C., 2, Chalmers Crescent, Edmbiirgli. 

The following papers were read : 

‘"The rapid admixture of hot combustible gases with air.” By 
F. M. Gray and W. E. Garner. 

“ Tlie determination of surface tension from tho maximum pressure 
in bubbles. Part II.” By S. Sudden. 

“The variation of surface tension with temperature and some 
related functions.” By S. Sudden. 

“Muconic and hydromuconic acids. Part III. Valency inter- 
change in the hydromuconic system.” By E. H. Farmer. 

“ Experiments on the synthesis of substances possessing the Laden- 
burg formula. Part I. Derivatives of cyctopropylcycfo- 
propane.” By E. H. Farmer. 
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Meeting held in the Lecture Hall of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, on Thursday, November 8th, 1923, at 8 p.m., Professor 
W. P. Wynne, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Dr. J. H. Jeans, Sec.R.S., delivered the Van der Waals Memorial 
Lecture. A vote of thanks to the Lecturer, proposed by Professor 
F. G. Donnan, and seconded by Dr. N. V. Sidgwick, was carried 
with acclamation, Dr. Jeans making acknowledgment. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, November 15th, 1923, 
at 8 p.m.. Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, on October 9th, 1923, of John While Alcock, who 
was elected a Fellow on June 16th, 1892. 

The President made the following announcements : 

1. Fellows are reminded that in accordance with the circulars 
issued in July and November, replies regarding the publications 
of the Society for 1924 should be sent in as soon as possible, and 
the attention of Fellows is directed to the following resolution of 
Council passed at its meeting on November 15th, 1923 : 

‘‘ That no publications of the Society other than the Journal 
be sent +o those Fellows who have not made application by the 
31st December, 1923, this pciiod to be extended at the discretion 
of the Officers in the case of Fellows resident abroad.” 

2. The Bureau of Chemical Abstracts, which, as Fellows are aware, 
has been formed on the basis of agreement between the Chemical 
Society and the Society of Chemical Industry, has now been com- 
pletely constituted as follows : 

Chairman : Professor J. C. Philip. 

Representatives of the Chemical Society : Dr. I. Masson, Professor 
G. T. Morgan, Professor J. F. Thorpe, and Professor W. P. Wynne. 

Representatives of the Society of Chemical Industry : Dr. E. F. 
Armstrong, Mr. Julian L. Baker, Mr. E. V, Evans, and Sir William 
J. Pope, 

The Committee has already met and is making arrangements 
for the issue of Abstracts for 1924 in two sections, (a) Pure Chemistry, 
and (6) Applied Chemistry. So far as 1924 is concerned, these 
sections will be practically of the same form as the Abstracts at 
present issued by the Chemical Society and the Society of Chemical 
Industry, resj^ectively. 
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As the result of negotiations between the Chemical Society and 
the Society of Chemical Industry, it has been agreed that Members 
of the Society of Chemical Industry may procure the Abstracts in 
pure chemistry for 1924 for the sum of £1 10^., and, further, that 
Fellows of the Chemical Society can obtain Chemistry and Industry 
for 1924 for the sum of £1 and the Abstracts in applied chemistry 
for 1924 for the sum of £1 105., or, alternatively, both these pub- 
lications for 1924 for £2. 

Those Fellows of the Chemical Society desiring these publications 
of the Society of Chemical Industry must apply direct to the 
Society of Chemical Industry. 

3. In accordance with the Trust Deed governing the Harrison 
Memorial Fund, a Selection Committee consisting of the Presidents 
of The Chemical Society, The Institute of Chemistiy, The Society 
of Chemical Industry, and The Pharmaceutical Society will meet 
shortly to consider the first award of the Harrison Memorial Prize. 

The Prize, of the value of about £150, is to be awarded to the 
chemist of either sex, being a natural born British subject and 
not at* the time o\er thirty years of age, who, in the opinion of 
the Selection Committee, during the previous five years has con- 
ducted the most meritorious and promising original investigations 
in any branch of pure or applied chemistry and published the results 
of those investigations in a scientific periodical or periodicals. 

Provided that in the opinion of the Selection Committee there is 
a candidate of sufficient distinction to warrant an award of the 
Prize, the first award is to be made in December, 1923. 

The Selection CV)mmittee is prepared to receive applications, 
nominations, or information as to candidates eligible for the Prize. 
Any such communication must be received by the President of the 
(liemical Society not later than Monday, 10th December, 1923. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society : N. K. Adam, H. Baines, C. S. Gibson, C. S. Grace, C. K. 
Ingold, J. F. Thorpe, and D. C. Vining. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Wilfrid Barnard S. Bishop, B.Sc., Tamar, Miller Street, Petersham, N.S.W. 
Keginald Stanley Crowlo, 38, Devonshire Boad, Millom. 

William Murdoch Gumming, B.Sc., F.T.C., 31, Mossgiel Boad, Newlcmds, 
Glasgow. 

John Dali, 42, Bruutsfield Place, Edinburgh. 

Philip Eggleton, B.Sc., 45, King’s Boewi, Kingston-on-Theunes. 

Paul Kestner, 38, Bue Bibera, Paris-Auteuil. 

Frederick Measham Lea, M.Sc,, A.I.C., 31, Greenway, Uxbridge. 

James Bitchie Park, B.Sc., 164, Lessingham Avenue, Tooting, S.W. 17. 
Boger Laurent Felix Bobert, 43, Pino Boad, Didsbury, Maaohester. 

♦ 
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Max Bubin, c/o P.O. Box 1140, Johannesburg. 

Alexander Smith Bussell, D.Sc., 4, Moreton Boad, Oxford. 

Hcu’old Schofield, St. John’s College, York, 

Frank Percy Walton, 121, Culverley Boad, Catford, S.E. 6. 

A Certificate has been authorised by the Council for presentation 
to ballot under Bye-Law I (2), in favour of : 

Lionel O. P. Walsh, 242, Wostmount Boulevard, Montreal. 

The following papers were read : 

“ Ring-chain tautomerism. Dynamical evidence relating to the 
mutarotation of the sugars.” By J. W. Baker, C. K. Ingold, 
and J. F. Thorpe. 

“ An JC-ray investigation of certain organic acid esters and other 
long chain compounds.” By G. Shearer. 

Certain further X-ray measurements of long chain compounds 
and a note on their interpretation.” By A Muller and 

G. Shearer. 

“ The constitution of the disaccharides. Part IX. Gentiobiose : 
its identity with amygdalin biosc.” By W. N. Haworth and 
B. Wylam. 

“The constitution of rafiinose.” By W. N. Haworth, E. L. 
Hirst, and D. A. Ruell. 

List of papers received between October 19th and November 
15th, 1923. (This list does not include the titles of papers which 
have been read at a Scientific Meeting, or which have appeared 
in the Transactions.) 

“ Reactions at the interface of two immiscible liquids and the 
part played by the vapour of each. The reaction between 
water and benzyl chloride.” By G. Barker. 

“ The life period of the overvoltage compounds.” By E. New- 

BERY. 

“ Alkyl hypochlorites.” By F. D. Chattaway and 0. G. Backb- 

BERG. 

“ The chemical constitution of baeterial pigments. Part 1. The 
isolation of pyocyanine and the preparation of its salts.” By 

H. McCombie and H. A. Scarborough. 

“ Dihydropentindole and its derivatives. Part 1.” By W. H. 
Perkin and S. G. P. Plant. 

“ Yohimbine (quebrachine). Part HI. Esterification of yohimbic 
acid.” By E. Field. 

“ Ortho-, meta-, and para-substitution in the benzene ring.” By 
H. G. Rule. 
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“ The saponification of methyl and ethyl formates by water, the 
ionisation constant of water, and the dissociation constant of 
formic acid.” By F. Bell and W. H. Pattebson. 

“ The reaction between copper and nitrogen peroxide.” By J. R. 
Park and J. R. Partington. 

“ The composite nature of zirconium.” By G. Hbvesy and V. T. 
Jantzbn. 

“ The decomposition of substituted carbamic chlorides by hydroxy - 
compounds. Part I. The reaction between methyl phenyl 
carbamic chloride and ethyl alcohol at different temperatures.” 
By T. W. Prick. 

“ A thermostat refrigerator.” By K. C. D. Hic kma n. 

“ A laboratory water motor.” By K. C. D. Hickman. 

'' Optical rotation and the polarity of groups attached to the 
asymmetric atom. Part I.” By H. G. Ritle. 

“ Tautomerism of amidines. Part HI. The alkylation of open- 
chain amidines ” (continued). By F. L. Pyman. 

The additive formation of four-membered rings. Part III. A 
system of nomenclature for heterocyclic four-membered rings 
and the formation and properties of some derivatives of 
^-methylenedi-imineoxide.” By C. K. Ingold. 

“ A synthesis of m-opianic acid.” By W. H. Perkin and F. W. 
Stoylb. 

‘‘ Some camphoryl-urethanes and their physiological action.” By 
H. E. Fierz-David and W. Muller. 

Studies in fluorescence spectra. Pari I. Some benzenoid hydro- 
carbons.” By J. K. Marsh. 

“ An improved filter-pump.” By K. V. D. Hickman. 

*^The diffusion .potentials and ionic mobilities of benzoates and 
salicylates compared with the corresponding values in a mem- 
brane of parchment paper.” By E. B. R. Prideaux and 
W. E. Crooks. 

“ The estimation of ferrocyanides.” By W. M. Gumming. 

“ The constitution of polysaccharides. Pait VII. Esparto cellu- 
lose.” By J. C. Irvine and E. L. Hirst. 

“ A S 3 mthetic fat containing a methylglucoside residue.” By 
J. C. Irvine and H. S. Gilchrist. 

“ The condensation of mannitol with olive oil.” By J. C. Irvine 
and H. S. Gilchrist. 

“ Bactericidal action of the tellurium derivatives of aliphatic 
P-diketones.” By G. T. Morgan, E. A. Cooper, and A. W. 
Burtt. 

“ Interaction of tellurium tetrachloride and the higher p-diketones. 
Part 1.” By G. T. Morgan and H. 1). K. Drew. 
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“ Interaction of tellurium tetrachloride and the higher p-diketones* 
Part II.’’ By G. T. Morgan and R. W. Thomason. 

“ Interaction of tellurium tetrachloride and the higher p-diketones. 

Part in.” By 6. T. Morgan and E. Holmes. 

“ The dependence of polarisation-overvoltage on hydroxyl and 
hydrogen-ion concentration. Part I. Polarisation-overvoltage 
of an antimony cathode in aqueous alkaline solutions.” By 
H. J. S. Sand and E. J. Weeks. 

“ Tetrachloroiodides of organic bases.” By F. D. Chattaway 
and F. L. Garton. 

“ The electrolysis of potassium oleate.” By G. W. F. Holroyd 
and J. E. W. Rhodes. 

“ 6-Methyl- 1 : 2 : 8-trimethoxyanthraquinoneand7-methyl-l : 2 : 8- 
trimethoxyanthraquinone.” By J. L. Simonsen. 

“ The labile nature of the halogen atom in organic compounds. 
Part X. The halogenation of acetylsuccinio ester.” By 
A. K. Macbeth and D. Traill. 

‘‘ Preparation and reactions of the dihalogendinitromethanes.” 
By R. A. Gotts and L. Hunter. 

“ The methoxyindoles and their derivatives.” By K. G. Blaikie 
and W. H. Perkin. 

“ Harmine and harmaline. Part VII. A synthesis of qpoharmine 
and of certain carboline and copyrine derivatives.” By W. 
Lawson, W. H. Perkin, and R. Robinson. 

Some substitution derivatives of aurin.” By C. H. Spiers. 

“ Some oxidation products of P-pinene.” By G. G. Henderson 
and D. Chisholm. 

“ The chlorohydrins of p-pincnc.” By G. G. Henderson and 
C. A. Kerr. 

“ The relation between the glow of phosphorus and the formation 
of ozone.” By W. E. Downey. 

CERTIFICATES OF CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION AT 
THE BALLOT TO BE HELD AT THE ORDINARY 
SCIENTIFIC MEETING ON THURSDAY, DECEMBER 
6th, 1923. 

N.B. — The names of those who sign from “ General Knowledge ” 
are printed in italics. 

Advani, Gopaldas Dhabmdas» c/o S. j. Co-operative Society, Hyderabad 
Sind), India. Lecturer. B.A., B.Sc. (Bomb.), A.I.I.Sc, Worked with 
Dr. J. J. Sudborough of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, on the 
esterification of polymethylone monocarboxylic acids and corresponding 
open -chain acids; published a paper on the above in the Journal of the 
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Indian Institute of Science. (Signed hy) H. E. Watson, Gilbert J. Fowler 
Fred Marsden, M. O. Forster, F, L, Usher, 

Axdebson, Edward Bertram, Millhayes, Hemyock, Devon. British. 
Inside manager and control chemist to Dried Milk Dairy Products, Co., Ltd., 
Hemyook, Devon. 7 Years research chemist to John Power & Sons, Ltd., 
John’s Lane Distillery, Dublin; years chemist, nitroglycerine section. 
Royal Gunpowder Factory, Waltham Abbey; 6 years chemist. Technical 
Research Dept., British Dyestuffs Corporation, Blackley, Manchester. 
(Signed by) Leslie H. Lampitt, E. H. Rodd, C. Hollins. 

Anderson, James Sinclair Standish, 15, Banbury Road, Oxford. 
Research Student. Engaged in research at the Dyson Perrins Laboratories 
under Professor W. H. Perkin. (Signed hy) W. H. Perkin, E. Hope, N. V. 
Sidgwick, S. G. P. Plant, W. Davies, A. F. Titley. 

Asahina, Yasuhiko, Pharmaceutical Institute, University, Tokyo. 
Japanese. Professor of Pharmaceutical Chemistry. Yakugakuhakushi 
(Doctor of Pharmacy), Dr. Pharm., Tokyo Universit}. (Signed hy) George 
Barger, James C. Philip, Robert Robinson. 

Aynsley, Ernest Edgar, B.Sc., School House, Westmoor, Forest Hall, 
Newcastle. English. Post-graduate Student. B.Sc. of Armstrong College, 
University of Durham ; 1st Class Honours in Chemistry. (Signed hy) W. N. 
Haworth, G. C. Loitch, H. V. A. Briscoe. 

Banpield, Francis Harrold, B.Sc., 40, Maryland Road, Wood Green, 
London*, N. 22. British. Research worker in Organic Chemistry. B.Sc,, 
Ist Class Hons. Chemistry, London University. I desire through the medium 
of the Society’s Journal to keep in touch with the trend of modem research 
work. (Signed by) Robert H. Pickard, J. Kenyon, F. C. Ray, A. Houssa. 
Barker, Charles R(>Vi*AN, 78, Liverpool Street, Paddington, Sydney, 

N. S.W. British. Assistant Chemist, Dept. Agrieultun*, Sydney, New South 
Wales. 20 Years Assistant Chemist, Dept. Agrieulture, N.S.W. (Signed by) 

O. P. Daniell- Smith, W. M. Doherty, R. Grant. 

Barker, Geoffrey Gordon, 10, Wellington T(‘rrace, Sutton Coldfield. 
Britisli. Technical Assistant to Messrs. George Barker & Brettell, Chartered 
Patent Agents, Birmingham. B.Sc., 2nd Class Honours, Birmingham, 
Chemistry principal subject. (Signed by) Chas. K. Wood, A. E. Goddard, 
W. J. Hickinbottom, H. D. K. Drew, E. Holmes. 

Bateman, Charles, 77, Penh wad Street, Grangetown, Cardiff. British. 
Gas Engiin'cr. Assistant engineer to the Cardiff Gas Light & Coke Co. 
Honours Certificate in gas manufacture. Student member of the Institute 
of Gas Engineers. (Signed by) J. H. Cunning, Harold M. Royle, T. V. Blake. 
Bircumshaw, Louis Leighton, 68, Southdown Road, West Wimbledon, 

S. W. 20. English. Physical Chemist. B.A. (Cambridge) by Research; 
M.Sc. (London). Engaged in research in Physical Chemistry at the National 
Physical Laboratory, Teddington. Contributions to J.C.S,, Trans, 122 , 
ClI, 887; Trans. 128 , XJ, 01; Trans. 128 CLXXV, 1566. (Signed by) 

T. M. Lowry, Ulick R. Evans, Eric K. Rideal, R. G. W. Norrish, Guy Barr. 
Boulter, Stanley, B.A., The Ovsd, Oadby, Leicester. Chemistry Master, 

King William’s College, I.O.M. Final Honour School of Natural Science 
(Shortened Course), 1921. Research work in Organic Chemistry, 1921 — 1923. 
(Signed by) S. G. P. Plant, Thos. H. Durrans, G. R. Clemo, Fredk. A. Mason, 
E. H. Stenning, E. Hope. 

Burdskin, John Thomas, 27, Crimicar Lane, Fulwood, Sheffield. British. 
At present I have no occupation. I hope to become a works or research 
chemist. Entered Sheffield University with a Town Trust Scholarship in 
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Chemistry, Physics, and French. Student of Chemistry for three years at 
Sheffield University. Degree of B.Sc. (2nd Class Hons.) of that Institution. 
Wish to keep in touch with modem research in chemistry. (Signed by) 
W. P. Wynne, J. Kenner, F. G. Tryhom, Thos. B. Smith, G. H. Christie. 

Bushhx, John Herbert, M.Sc., “ Ingleside,” Arthur Hoad, Erdington, 
Birmingham. British. Assistant Chemist, J. Lyons & Co. Joint author 
with Prof. Ling of “ The estimation of calcium in blood,*’ Biochemical 
Journal, 1922, and author of “ The estimation of ethyl alcohol and of acetone 
in mixtures of the two ” in the Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
1923. Student at Birmingham University, 1919 — 1923. (Signed by) Arthur 
R. Ling, Leslie H. Lampitt, G. T. Morgan, S. R. Carter, Wm. Wardlaw, 
C. E. Wood. 

Chakravarti, Atmaram, 29, Ward Institution St., Calcutta. Bengalee 
Hindu. Analytical Chemist, Messrs. Shaw, Wallace, & Co., Calcutta. B.S(». 
Calcutta University, with Chemistry as one of his subjects. At present work- 
ing as Analytical Cliemist and has to do a lot of Boil and Manure analyses. 
(Signed by) T. K. Ghose, J. B. Bhaduri, V. G. Dani. 

Chaturvedi, Har Saha I, Colonelganj, Cawnpore, U.P., India. Indian 
(Vedic Hinduism). Research Student. Govt. Technological Institute, 
Cawnpore, India. B.Sc., Allahabad University. Desirous to remain in 
touch with the latest chemical research. (Signed by) N. G. Chattorji, S. C. 
Banerji, N. R. Dhar. 

Chick, Alfred, 69, Fountain Rd., Edgbaston, Birmingham. British. 
Analytical Chemist. Have studied Chemistry (Inorganic and Organic) fuid 
particularly the manufacture of dyestuffs. Was for 3 years articled pupil 
to Mr. Lones, F.I.C., Public Analyst and Consulting Chemist. Now hold 
appointment as chemist to the City of Birmingham Corp. Electric Supply 
Dept. (4 years). Have carried out research on certain intermediates for 
dyestuffs, but have not yet completed same. (Signed by) J. H. Wood, 
Thos. J. Murray, Arthur Adams, Joseph Lones. 

Coffey, Samuel, 6, St. Paul’s Avenue, N.W. 2. British. Ramsay 
Memorial Fellow at University College, London. Research work for four 
years. M.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D. (Leyden), A.I.C. Published numerous papers 
in Transactions on various subjects. Also in Bee, trav, chim. At present 
I am doing research work at University College, London. (Signed by) O. L. 
Brady, J. N. ColUe, J. N. E. Day. 

Conti, Ginori, Prince Piero, Senator of the Italian Kingdom, 68, Via 
della Scala, Florence, Italy. Chairman and General Manager of the 
Societa Boracifera di Larderello (Florence). (Signed by) William J. Pope, 
W. H. Mills, F. G. Mann. 

Dewing, Edward Sackett, Otley Rectory, near Ipswich. British. 
Research Student, Cambridge University. Researching in Organic Chemistry. 
Assistant demonstrator in Chemistry and in Mineralogy, Cambridge Univer- 
sity. (Signed by) W. J. Pope, C. T. Heycock, W. H. Mills. 

Dittmar, Moritz Adolf, 774, Bergenline Avenue, West New York, New 
Jersey. American citizen. Director of Laboratory of Lehn and Fink, 
Bloomffeld, New Jersey. B.Sc. in Pharmacy, Columbia University, 1920, 
Ph.D., University of Berne, 1922. Thesis ; “ Chemistry of the Phloba- 
phenes.” (Signed by) H. V. Amy, Thomas J. Keenan, Virgil Coblentz. 

Doolan, James Joseph, 46, Michael St., Waterford. British. Chemical 
Research. 1st Class Honours at B.Sc. (Lond.), 1921, in Chemistry, Associate 
of the Institute of Chemistry, by examination. Science Master, Waterford 
Technical Institute, Jant 1916-^Oot. 1920. Now engaged in post-graduate 
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work at East London College, under the direction of Professor J. R. Parting- 
ton, M.B.E., D.So. (Signed by) J. R. Partington, A. J. Prince, W. G. Shilling. 

Exmottth, The Rt. Hon. Viscount, Chemical Industry Club, 2, Whitehall 
Court, S.W. British. Late Professor of Chemistry at Columbia University, 
U.S.A. (Signed 62/) W. P. Wynne, Irvine Masson, James C. Philip. 

Feabnley, Geobge, 60, Duckworth Lane, Bradford. English. Assistant 
to Consulting Technical Chemist. Conversant with the chemical analysis 
of textile materials, as used in the West Riding of Yorkshire. (Signed by) 
Robt, D. Abell, T. W. Price, Barker North. 

Fbancis, George Thokas Randles, 3, Tregarvon Rd., North Side, Clap- 
ham Common, S.W. 11. British. Chemist. Qualified Chemist and Drug- 
gist. Privately taught in Chemistry by A. Evans, Esq., B.Sc. Science 
Master, County Schools, Wrexham. Received tuition at Westminster 
College of Chemistry, 190, Clapham Rd., S.W. 9. (1919 — 1920). Attended 
technical classes in Wolverhampton, 1913 — 1914. (Signed by) Alfred Thomas, 
J. S. Wilkes, P. H. Woodnoth. 

Fuller, Albert Thomas, 54, Trent Road, Brixton, S.W 2. British (bom 
in London). Chemical Research Student. 1st Class Honours Chemistry, 
B.Sc. (London), 1921. 18 Months Chemical Research at Battersea Poly- 

technic (part of Ph.D, course for which he has registered). (Signed by) 
ilobert H. Pickard, J. Kenyon, Harold Hunter. 

Ganguly, Phani Bhusan, Allahabad (India), (present address, 54, Amhurst 
Park, ‘N. 16). Indian. Research Student, University College, London. 
Publications ; “ Coagulation of manganese dioxide sol by different electro- 
lytes,” Ganguly and Dhar (Jonm, Phys, Chem,^ 26, 701 — 714, 1922). “ Ad- 

sorption of ions by freshly precipitated manganese dioxide ” (ibid, 86, 836 — 844, 
1922) ; ” KoUoidflockung durch Sonnenlicht ” (Roll, Zeit.y xxxi, 1922) ; 

“ Beobachtvmgen fiber Wirkungen der oberflachenspannung ” (Ganguly and 
Banerji, Zeit. anorg. und allgemaine Chemiey 184, 1922). M.Sc. ( 1st Class, first). 
University of Allahabad, India, (Signed by) F. G. Donnan, W. E. Gamer, 
A. E. Mitchell. 

Garton, Frank Leslie, 14, Craven Avenue, Ealing, London, W. 5. 
British. Assistant Chemist. B.A. (Hons. Chem.), Oxon. A.I.C. (Signed 
by) Matthew Whittam, F. D. Chattaway, G. R. Clemo. 

Gesell, William Hans, 235, Christopher Street, United States of America. 
General Manager of Laboratories and AVorks of Lehn and Fink, Inc., Bloom- 
field, N.J. Chemical Engineer, University of Michigan. Author of articles 
on Chemistry of Cellulose and on Production Pharmacy. I desire admission 
to the Chemical Society in order to keep abreast with progress in chemical 
science. (Signed by) H. V. Amy, Thomas J. Keenan, Virgil Coblentz. 

Gidley, Gustavus Charles, Brynmelyn College, Weston-super-Mare. 
British. Senior cmd Science Master at above College. A student of Chemistry 
for past 10 years. Entered and opened up Science at Brynmelyn nearly 
6 years ago, since when I have successfully prepared candidates for University 
local exams, and London Matric. ; 50 — 60 successes. I always endeavour 
Jbo do all I can in the interests of Chemistry. Working for F.I.C. examination. 
(Signed by) John Taylor, E. T. H. Bucknell, A. E. Mills. 

Gogtb, Dwarkanath V., Khamgaon, Central Provinces, India. Indian. 
C. P. Government Scholar at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 
(India). B.Sc. of the Allahabad University in Chemistry. At present 
I am working on the hydrogenation of various Indian oils, (Signed by) 
Hf 0, Forster, H, E, Wfttson, Gilbert J, fowler, 
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Goodino, Stanley Evans Francis, 6, St. Andrew’s Hill, Cambridge. 
British. Kesearch Student. B.A, Natural Science Tripos, Pts. I and II, 
Cambridge. (Signed by) W. J. Pope, W. H. Mills, Hamilton McCombie. 

Green, Albert, The Edward Davies Chemical Laboratories, Aberystw 3 dih. 
British. Assistant-lecturer in Chemistry. B.Sc. (Wales), with 1st Class 
Honours in Chemistry. Assistant-lecturer in Chemistry at the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth, since 1921. (Signed by) T. Campbell James, 
C. R. Bury, H. Medwyn Roberts. 

Happold, Frank Charles, Ostlcy House, Barrow. British. B.Sc. 
(Honours, Manchester, 1923). Being desirous of obtaining the literature of 
the Society. (Signed by) Arthur Lapworth, Robert Robinson, D. H. 
Bangham. 

Hardy, Francis Wood, Leefield House, Allerton, Bradford, Yorks. 
British. Senior and Organising Chemistry Master, Boys’ Modem School, 
Leeds. B.Sc., London, 1913. Position hold as above, and I desire admis- 
sion because I am anxious to seem*© more intimate contact with recent 
research as a help in teaching Advanced Course work. (Signed by) T. Martin 
Lowry, Arthur Smithells, W. Lowson, H. M. Dawson, J. B. Cohen. 

Healey, Alfred Thomas, 79, Popes Avenue, Twickenliam. British. 
Student of chemistry at East London College, Milo End Rd., London, E. 1. 
I have passed the Inter-B.Sc. exam, and am sitting for B.Sc. Hons. Chem. 
in 1924. I wish to join the Society in order to keep in touch with the progress 
of chemical research. (Signed by) Eustace E. Turner, W. H. Patterson, 
J. R. Partington. 

Henderson, Stanley Thomas, 50, Cambridge Avenue, London, N.W. 6. 
British. Research student. 1st Class Hons, in Chemistry in Cambridge 
Natural Sciences Tripos, 1922. B.A., 1922. 1st Class Hops, m Chemistrj^ 

in London External B.Sc., 1922. Research studentship at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, 1922 — 1924, (Signed by) W. J. Pope, W. H. Mills, 
Hamilton McCombie, A. J. Berry. 

Hopkins, Thomas, Glanwem, King George Avenue, Llanelly. British. 
Science Master at Barrow Junior Technical School. M.Sc. (Wales), B.Sc. 
(Lond.), F.I.C. Published paper J,C.S. 1920, May. 4 Years Manufacturing 
and Research Chemist at Messrs. Nobel’s, Scotland. Science Master at 
Barrow Technical School. (Signed by) C. R. Buiy, L. J. Hudleston, T. 
Campbell James. 

Hosking, John Reader, Sefton St., Wadestown, Wellington, New Zea- 
land. British. Student of Chemistry. 5 Years on Chemical Staff of Colonial 
Sugar Refining Co., Ltd., Sydney, Australia. At present time student of 
Chemistry at University College, Auckland, N.Z. (Signed by) Thomas H. 
Easterfield, W. Frank Short, A, H. Bowell. 

Jacobs, Julian Michael Samuel, 125, Goldhurst Terrace, London, N.W. 6. 
British. Research Student. B.Sc., 1st Class Honours in Chemistry, London 
University, 1922. Since graduation engaged in research in organic chemistry. 
(Signed by) George Senter, F. Barrow, S. Sugden, Wm. W. Myddleton. 

Jacobson, Bennett Alexander, 92, Jules St., Johannesburg, S. Africa. 
British. Chemist cmd Druggist, and Ancdytical Chemist. Member of the 
Pharmaceutical Soc. Gt. Brit. Late Assistant Analyst, Metallurgy Dept., 
Witwatersrand Mines, Transvaal. Demonstrator in Chemistry and Physics, 
Johannesburg University. Certificates of Merit, Chemistry and Physics, 
London College. (Signed by) P. H. Woodnoth, A. Thomas, C. Diamond. 

Jennings, James Sowden, Worcester Villas, Godolphin Road, Helstoh, 
Cornwall. British Subject. Teacher of Chemistry and Mathematics at 
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the County Secondary School, Helston. Trained Certificated Teacher, 
B.So. Chemistry, (Signed by) Arthur Smithells, W. Lowson, J. B. Cohen, 
H. H. Dawson. 

Jones, Albebt Owen, 1, Dark Gate, Carmarthen, S. Wales. Chemistry 
Master. B.Sc. (University of Wales). Student from 1911 — 1914, and after 
demobilization, Feb. 1919 — June 1920. Pursued Honours B.Sc. Course ; 
prevented from taking examination owing to operation. At present Teacher 
of Chemistry at Birkenhead Institute. (Signed by) John H. Foulger, Herbert 
John Evans, James Smith. 

Kane, William Boss, 77, Glebe Boad, Sheffield. British. Chemistry 
Master, Penistone Grammar School. B.Sc. (Lond.) in Chemistry, Physics, 
Pure Maths. 16 Years* experience in teaching Science. (Signed by) W. P. 
Wynne, F. G. Tryhom, J. Kenner, G. H. Christie. 

Lawson, Digby Bichabd, Woodloa, Hartford, Cheshire. British. 
Besearch Chemist. M.A. (Oxon.). Besean^h Chemist, c/o Messrs. Brunner, 
Mond, & Co., Northwich. (Signed by) F. A. Frecth, W. H. Perkin. N. V. 
Sidgwick, T. W. J. Taylor, F. G. Donnan, S. G. P. Plant, E. Hope. 

Lewis, William Clifford, Inversnaid, Shoreham->>y.Sea. British. 
Senior Master at the Grammar School, Shorcham, Sussex. B.Sc. (Hons.). 
At present engaged in research in Organic Chemistry. (Signed by) T. Camp- 
bell James, C. B. Bury, L. J. Hudleston. 

Lions, Francis, 17, Lincoln Grove, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester. 
British Subject (bom m Australia). Besearch Student in Organic Chemistry 
at the t^ictoria University of Manchester. B.Sc. (Sydney), 1st Cleu^s Honours 
Chemistry and 1st Class Honours Organic Chemistry. 1861 Scholar for 
Australia, 1923. Engaged at present in Besearch in Organic Chemistry at 
the Victoria University of Manchester. (Sigrud by) Arthur Lapworth, B. 
Bobinson, J. C. Smith, F. M. Irvine. 

Maw, William, B.Sc., 82, Holly Avenue, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. English. 
Besearch Student. B.Sc. of Armstrong College, TTniversity of Durham. 
Ist Class Honours in Chemistry. (Signed by) W. N. Haworth, G. C. Leitch, 
H. V. A. Briscoe. 

May, Cecil John, 19, Tyndalc Place, Islington, London, N. 1, English. 
Student of Chemistry. (Signed by) H. F. Harwood, James C. Philip, H. B. 
Baker. 

Mills, Henry Compton, 26, Cajie Boad, Warwick. British. Science 
Master. B.A. (Oxon.), 2nd Class Honours in CJhemistry. B.Sc. (London). 
(Signed by) Allan F. Walden, Fiederick Soddy, M. P. Applebey, N. V. 
Sidgwick. 

Naidu, Pasupu Krishnaswami Bajamanikkam, 52, Pedariar Koil Street, 
Madras, India. Hindu-lndian. Ag. Principal, Government Leather Trades 
Institute, Wosherraanpet, Madras, India. Underwent full couiwe of training in 
Leather Chemistry and Leather Manufacture in Leather Sellers’ College, 
London. Permanent Vice-Principal of tho Govt. Leather Trades Institute, 
and now the Acting Principal. Member of the Society of the Leather Trades 
Chemists. (Signed by) A. K, Menon, P. S. Chowdary, M. Suhramania Sastry. 

Powell, Donald, 73, Sedgeford Bd., Shepheixi’s Bush, W, 12. British. 
Assistant Chemist to the Besearch Association of the British Motor and 
Allied Manufacturers. Previously Assistant CSiemist to Mr. Percy Edgerton, 
A.I.M.M., F.C.S., Nov. 1921 to Aug. 1923. (Signed by) Percy Edgerton, 
J. B. Coleman, Francis Amall, F. H. Iiowe. 

Bay, Sudhindbanabayan, 19/4, Madan Mitra Lane, Calcutta, India. 
Bengalee. Superintendent of Excise and Salt, Calcutta Distillery Branch. 
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1st Class M.So* (Calcutta University). In his official capacity, he is in charge 
of one of the biggest distilleries in !Dfidia and four important bonded laboratories, 
where tinctures and other spirituous medicinal preparations are manufactured ; 
deals with all matters connected with industrial use of alcohol. {Sigfied by) 
R. L. Jenks, B. M. Chakravarti, J. C. Ghosh. 

Richardson, Henry Oates, Ashworth House, Ashworth Rd., Dewsbury, 
Yorks. British. Works and Analytical Chemist to Mark Day & Son, 
Dewsbury, Manufacturers of Dyewood, Tanning Extracts, Chemicals (6 years 
m this position as head). 6 Years Chemistry Student, Dewsbury Technical 
College. Final Certificate in Chemistry, Dewsbury Technical College. 
Member, Society of Leather Trades Chemists; member. Society of Dyers 
and Colourists; member, British Association of Chemists; National Certifi- 
cate in Chemistry. (Signed by) H. J. Taylor, S. J. Hopkins, H. W. Gorbold. 

Ross, Neil Gillies, Caroni Estate, Caroni, Trinidad, B.W.I. Scottish. 
Analytical Chemist. Chief chemist to The Trinidad Estates Co., Ltd., 
for past 3J years and to date. Formerly assistant chemist with John Walker 
& Co., Greenock, 6 years. War service, 1914 — 1919. Attended Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow. I wish to join in order to receive the advantage 
of the literature issued by the Society. (Signed by) Angus Smith, Thomas 
Gray, F. J. Wilson. 

Rushwobth, James, 11, Smithy Carr Lane, Brighouse. Works Chemist, 
Messrs. T. F. Firth & Sons, Ltd., Carpet Manufacturers, of Brighouse and 
Heckmondwike. Student, Rastrick Grammar School, till 1919; student, 
Huddersfield Technical College, 1919 — 1922, at the latter place having been 
doing Research for 12 months. At present {for 12 months) Works Chemist 
in carpet manufacture. (Signed by) L. Gordon Paul, E. Norman Langham, 
James Bruce. 

Ryder, Charles Dudley, Assoc. I.R.S.M, (Leohen), Clan William Street, 
Chatswood (Sydney). Naturalised Austrian (Australian). Manufacturing 
and Research Chemist and Consulting Engineer. Education : Viennese 
Grammar School; Associate of Imp. Royal School of Mines, Leoben, Styria 
(Austria); special courses in Organic Chemistry at Technical Colleges of 
Vienna, Universities of Marburg apd Leipzig. Practice : From 1898—1903 
with a number of firms in Austria and Hungary. Since 1904 practised on 
his own in South Africa (for three years) in Natal, Transvaal and Rhodesia. 
Since 1907 in Australia, engaged with various large concerns; invariably 
managing Technological Departments and in charge of chemical laboratories. 
Of later engagements may be mentioned : From 1917 — 1922 Chief Chemist 
and Consulting Engineer to F. A. Henriques, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists, 
Importers and Exporters, Sydney, Brisbane, Melbourne, and Perth. At 
present Chief Chemist of Lockwood & Magrath, Ltd., 163, Kent Street, Sydney, 
Essential Oil Distillers, Synthetic Chemicals, etc.. Manufacturing Chemists. 
Travels : Has visited (besides South Africa) Austria, Hungary, Italy, Spain, 
Germcuiy, England, Scotland, U.S.A., India, and New Zealand ; speaks and 
writes four languages. (Signed by) George Z. Du Pain, Francis L. Watt, 
F. H. Molesworth, Henry G. Smith. 

Share, Ernest Qouldino, 62, Castle St., Dover. British. Manufacturing 
Chemist. I have been engaged for some considerable time in extensive 
experimental work, with regard to the utilisation of Propyl Alcohol, in the 
manufactiire of synthetic perfumes, and my reason for (^esiring to become a 
Fellow of the Chemical Society is that I desire the privilege of attending 
the Scientific Meetings. (Signed by) H. I^twrence, Jos, Cowper, Herbert 
B, Hammond, 
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Shikoda, Junzo, Chemical Dept., Victoria University, Manchester. 
Japanese. Besearch Student. Research Chemist, sent abroad by Japanese 
Government. (Signed by) Robert Robinson, Garfield Thomas, Leslie Randal 
Ridgway, Thomas Malkin. 

SiHS, William Henry, 2, Churchville, Radford, Nottingham. British. 
Assistant Chemist, Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., Nottingham. 6 Yeeurs* 
attendance at evening classes held at the Nottingham University College, 
in Mathematics, Chemistry, and Physics. For 7 years employed in the 
Fine Chemical Dept, of Boots Pure Drug Co., on the manufacture of Alkaloids, 
and for 3 years on the research and manufacture of Organic Arsenioals. 
(Signed by) Harold Calam, Harold B. Holthouse, Bertram A. Bull, H. Droop 
Richmond, W. J. Bowis. 

Singh, Kishen, Hyderabad, Deccan, India. Britii^ Subject, Indian. 
Hyderabad (State) Scholar. H.E.H. The Nizam’s Service. Research De- 
partment (Applied Chemistry), College of Technology, Manchester. B.Sc. 
in pure and applied chemistry, Punjab University. Science Master in Govt. 
High School in South India and North India (D.A.V.). Analytical chemist, 
with a Manufacturing Chemist. Submitted thesis on Sugar Manufacture 
in India; doing research at present. (Signed by) John K. Wood, F. M. 
Rowe, D. D. Kanga, Jul. Hiibner. 

Smith, James Muir, B.Sc., 8, Hcpscott Ter., S. Shields. British. Research 
Student. 1st Class Honours in Chemistry at Armstrong College, Newcastle- 
on-T5mei University of Durham. (Signed by) W. N. Haworth, D. Arthur 
Ruell, Birkett Wylam. 

Stevens, Harold Roberts, 9, Panton St., Cambridge (Pembroke College). 
British. Research Student. Ist Class, Pt. II, Natural Sciences Tripos (Cam- 
bridge). Chemistry Scholar and Research Student of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, B.A., 1921. (Signed by) W. J. Pope, W. H. Mills, Hamilton 
MeCombie. 

Sutherland, John George, Boksburg, Transvaal, S. Africa. British 
(Scots). Lecturer in Science, Boksbmg Normal College. Hons. Degree 
in Maths, and Applied Maths, of Edinburgh. Studied chemistry at Edin- 
burgh University under Prof. Crum Brown and at the Heriot Watt Technical 
College for 4 years. Lecturer and Teacher of Chemistry for 12 years in 
Edinburgh, Rhodesia, and Transvaal. (Signed by) James Moir, J, McCrae, 
J. A. Wilkinson. 

Taylor, Colin Kenneth, 21, Cromwell Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 
Anglo-Indian, British. Student. B.A. (Chemistry), Madras University, 
India. Is now studying Applied Chemistry at Battersea Polytechnic. 
(Signed by) Robert H. Pickard, J. Kenyon, Harold Hunter. 

Terada, Sh6iohi, No. 20, Wakamiya ChO, Ushigome, Tokyo, Japan. 
Japanese. Bachelor of Pharmacology. Author of a paper on “The con- 
densation of pyruvic acid with formaldehyde,” in collaboration with Y. 
Asahina. Lecturer on Pharmewsology in the Imperial University of Tokyo. 
(Signed by) Joji Sakurai, Rik6 Majima, Hiroshi Nomura. 

Tebvet, William Pearson, “Waverley,” Compton Park Road, Ply- 
mouth. Scottish. Engineer and Manager, Gas Works, Devonport. Student 
at People’s Palace, Mile End Road, Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. 
Junior assistant for 6 years, Tottenham Gas Works, laboratory testix^;. 
Assistant engineer, Plymouth Gas Works, for 6 years, cyanide recovery. 
Engineer at Devonport, 14 years. (Signed by) James R. Thackrah, Philip 
G. G. Moon, J. T. Hewitt. 

Tam^ Russell Gissoa, 2, Chabnera Crescent, Edinbuigh. British* 
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Analytical and Consulting Chemist. B.Sc. (Edinburgh) ; Associate, Institute 
of C^mistry. Contribution to Transactions of the Chemical Society with 
Dr. A. C. Cumming in 1916 on “ Estimation of Potassium by the Perchlorate 
Method.*’ {Signed by) Alexander Scott, James Walker, Sydney A. Kay. 

Thobne, William Trick, 40, Canton Rd., Shanghai. British. Phar- 
maceutical Chemist. Manager, Chemical Dept., Messrs. Allen & Hanbury’s, 
Ltd., Shanghai. Major Diploma, Pharmaceutical Society. Interested in 
Analytical Chemistry and desirous of keeping in touch with current chemical 
literature. (Signed by) C. E. Corfield, F. W. Gamble, Prank Browne, Norman 
Evers. 

Thornton, Arthur Jamrs Edward, 38, Battersea Park Rd., S.W. 11. 
British. Analytical Chemist (Air Ministry). King’s College (Student), 
1919 — 1921. Inter-B.Sc. (Chemistry and Physics). I desire to attend the 
meetings, etc., to keep in touch with current research. 1921 to date, Chemist 
employed by Air llGnistry (Aeronautical Inspection Directorate). (Signed 
by) J. W. Farmery, J. Outram Cutter, P. C. Austin. 

Tomkinson, Margaret Grosvenor, Chilton, Cleobury Mortimer, Salop. 
Chemist. Camb. Univ., Nat. Sci. Tripos, Pt. I, 1914. Analytical Chemist 
at Messrs. Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd., Halesowen, Birmingham, 1916 — 1919. 
Assistant Lecturer in Nat. Science, Girton College, Cambridge, 1919 — 1921. 
Associate of the Institute of Chemistry, 1920. Girton College Travelling 
Fellowship, 1921 — 1922. Research work with Prof. Paul Sabatier, University 
of Toulouse. Docteur 6s Sciences, University of Toulouse, Dec. 1922. Note 
in Comptes Rendua de V Academies dea Sciences^ Paris, Jan. 3rd, 1923. 
(Signed by) C. T. Heycock, W. H. Mills, W. G. Palmer. 

Turner, Pebcival Elisha, Bath Road, Beenham, near Readmg. British. 
Demonstrator in Chemistry, Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, Trini- 
dad. B.Sc,, Hons. Chemistry, London (External). Atsociate, Institute of 
Chemistry. Associate, University College, R^'ading. Student Demon- 
strator in Chemistry, University College, Reading, 1922 — 1923. (Signed by) 
H. Bassett, J. W. Dodgson, R. G. Durrant, D. Roy Maxted. 

Wakeford, Leslie Ernest, Bisham,” 14, Woolstone Rd., Catford, 
S.E. 6. British. Pupil assistant of Mr. Percy Edgerton, analytical chemist. 
Student of the Institute of Chemistry. Student at Sir John Cass Technical 
Institute. (Signed by) P. C. L. Thome, Percy Edgerton, Henry J. S. Sand, 
Stephen B. Bowyer. 

Walker, Oswald James, 24, Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh. British. 
Lecture Assistant, Edinburgh University, Chemistry Department. Degi*ee 
of B.Sc. with 1st Class Honours in Chemistry, Edinburgh University. (Signed 
by) James Walker, Sydney A. Kay, Leonard Dobbin. 

Weber, Isaac Ephraim, B.Sc. (Lond.), 12, Claremont Road, Luton. 
British. Chief Chemist, Messrs B. Laporte, Ltd., Luton. Student at 
University College, London, 1914 — 1917. Chief Clieinist, Messre. B. Laporte, 
Ltd., 1919 — 1923. (Signed by) F. G. Donnan, S. Judd Lewis, S. Smiles. 

WiTcoMBE, Frank William, 86, Holland Rd., Maidstone. British, 
Analytical Chemist. 1913 — 1914, Pupil and assistant to Mr, Percy Edgerton, 
F.C.S. 1916 — 1917, Assistant chemist, Works Laboratory, Chatham Dock- 
yard. (Service in Royal Air Force.) 1921 — 1923, Chemist in charge, Works 
Laboratory, Chatham Dockyard. (Signed by) Percy Edgerton, D. B, Butlert 
J. A, Smythe, P. L. Robinson. 

WooDHEAD, Donald Whitley, 248, Claremont Road, Moss Side, Man- 
chester. British. Research Chemist. B.Sc, (Manchester). Twelve months’ 
research at Manchester University on photographic analysis of gaseous 
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explosions. Research Assistant to the Manchester Corporation Air Pollu- 
tion Advisory Board at Manchester College of Technology. (Signed by) 
H. B. Dixon, A. Lapworth, Colin Campbell, H. Wood. 

The following Certificates have been authorised by the Council 
for presentation to ballot under Bye-law I (2) : 

Keery, Arthur Nicholas, Jose Cubas 4726, Buenos Aires. English. 
Asst. Analytical Chemist, Buenos Aires and Pacific Railway, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic. 7 Years as Chief AssistEmt to Mr. A. Courtenay 
Luck, F.I.C., F.C.S., Calle 26 do Mayo 611, Buenos Aires. (Signed by) 
A. Courtenay Luck. 

Lxssekborough, Robert, Cawnpore. English. Manager, Cawnporo Sugar 
Works, Limited, Cawnpore. Analytical and Manufacturing Chemistry, 
Sugar Refining and Distilling. Manager, Refinery and Distillery, Cawnpore 
Sugar Works, Ltd. (Signed by) E. L. Watson, G. Peace. 

Walsh, Lionel 0. P., 242, Westmount Boulevard, Montreal. English. 
Vice-Presidont and General Manager, Dominion Tar and Chemical Co., 
Limited, Montreal. (Signed by) Arthur O. Ponder. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Donations. 

Archiv der Pharmazie. Vols. 248 — 255. Berlin 1910 — 1917. 
{For circulation.) Prom Sir W. J. Pope. 

Bearn, Joseph Gauld. The chemistry of paints, pigments, 
and varnishes. London 1923. pp. x + 278. ill. 30a. net. 
(Reed. 7/11/23.) Prom the Publishers: Messrs. Ernest Benn. 

Bloxaai, Charles Loudon. Chemistry, inorganic and organic. 
With experiments. 11th edition. Revised by Arthur Geoboe 
Bloxam and Samuel Judd Lewis. London 1923. pp. x + 832. 
ill. 36a. net. (Reed. 20/10/23.) 

Prom the Publishers : Messrs. J. & A. Churchill. 
Boulton, W. Gerard. Blasting with high explosives : a 
practical handbook for mining and civil engineers, farmers, and all 
interested in demolitions. London 1923. pp. viii + 108. ill. 
5a. net. (Reed. 19/10/23.) 

Prom the Publishers : Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Lewis, Gilbert Newton. Valence and the structure of atoms 
and molecules. New York 1923. pp. 172. ill. $3*00 net. 
(Reed. 29/10/23.) 

Prom the Publishers : The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 
Morrell, Robert Selby. Varnishes and their components. 
London 1923. pp. xii +362. ill. 25a. net. (Reed. 14/11/23.) 
From the Publishers : Messrs. Henry Prowde and Hodderfc Stoughton. 

Oppbnhbimbr, Carl. Kurzes Lehrbuch der Chemie in Natur 
und Wirtschaft. Nebst einer Einfiihrung in die allgemeino Chemie 
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Ton JoHAim Matula. Leipzig 1923. pp. xx + 268 + 862. ill. 
26«. net. {Seed. 26/10123.) 

From the Publisher : Herr Georg Thieme. 

SoiBKTmo AND Inddstbul Bnsxabch, Department of. B«port 
of the Oxygen Besearoh Committee. London 1923. pp. viii + 
178. ill. {/Reference.) 8a. 6d. net. From the Department. 

8oci£t£ CEOaaQTTS db Parts . Le 9 on 8 de chimie profess^ en 
1800—1869. 7 vols. [in 6]. Paris 1860-69. (Reed. 17/10/23.) 

From Sir W. J. Pope. 

Spabth, Eduabd. Die chemische und mikroskopische Unter- 
suchung des Hames. 5th edition. Leipzig 1924. pp. xxii + 726. 
ill. (Reed. 14/11/23.) From the Publisher : Herr J. A. Barth. 

Walden, Paul. Elektrochemie nichtwassriger Losungen. Leip- 
zig 1924. pp. xii -f 615. (Reed. 14/11/23.) 

From the Publisher : Herr J. A. Barth. 

Wbyl, Theodob. [Editor.] Die Methoden der organisohen 
Chemie. 2nd edition. Edited by Josef Houben. Vol. III. 
Leipzig 1923. pp. xxxviii + 1118. ill. (Reed. 9/11/23.) 

Prom the Publisher : Herr Georg Thieme. 

n. By Purchase. 

Andbade, Edwabd Neville da Costa. The structure of the 
atom. London 1923. pp. xvi -f 314. ill. 16«. net. (Reed. 
17/10/23.) 

Abndt, Kuet. Handbuch der physikalisch-cheraischen Tcchnik 
fur Forscher und Techniker. 2ud edition. Stuttgart 1923. pp. 
xvi + 886. ill. (Reed. 26/10/23.) 

Askinson, Geobge William. Perfumes and cosmetics : their 
preparation and manufacture. 6th edition. [New York] 1923. 
pp. xiv -f 392. ill. 30«. net. (Becd. 14/11/23.) 

Bouboabt, E. Insecticides, fungicides, and weedkillers : a 
practical manual on the diseases of plants and their remedies. 
Translated from the French, revised, and adapted to British 
standards and practice by Donald Geant. I/mdon 1913. pp. 
xxxvi -f 431. ill. 14«. 6d. net. (Reed. 20/10/23.) 

CoNBADV, Alezandeb Euoen [and others]. Photography as a 
scientific implement. London 1923. pp. viii -4- 660. ill. 30s. 
net. (Reed. 17/10/23.) 

CooPBB, F. J. Textile chemistry : an introduction to the 
chemistry of the cotton industry. London [ 1923]. pp. x -f 236. 
ill. 10«. 6d. net. (Reed. 19/10/23.) 

CooPBE, William Hanson. Electro-chemistry related to engin- 
eering. London 1923. pp. xiv -f 136. ill. 12s. 6d. net. (Reed. 
17/10/23.) 
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Davidsok, William Beown. Gaa manufacture. London 1923. 
pp. viii + 464. iU. 21«. net. (2?ecd. 14/11/23.) 

Dubvellb, J. P. The preparation of perfumes and cosmetics. 
Translated from the 4th French edition by Ernest John Pabey. 
London 1923. pp. viii + 420. ill. 218, net. (Becd. 14/11/23.) 

Gobbens, Paul. Einfuhrung in die Metallographie. 3rd and 
4th edition. Halle (Saale). 1922. pp. xii + 344. ill. (Seed. 
25/10/23.) 

Kind, Walter. Das Bleichen der Pflanzenfasem. 2nd edition. 
Wittenberg, Bez. Halle 1922. pp. viii + 376. ill. (Heed, 
25/10/23.) 

Landolt, Hans Heinrich, and BObnstein, Richard. Physik- 
alisch-chemische Tabellen. 6th edition. E^ted by Walthbb 
Adole Roth and Karl Scheel. 2 vols. Berlin 1923. pp. xvi -f- 
1696. ill. {Beference,) 

LOhnis, Felix, and Fred, Edwin Broun. Textbook of agri- 
cultural bacteriology. New York 1923. pp. x + 284. ill. 15«. 
net. (Becd. 17/10/23.) 

McEwen, Basil Charles. The properties of matter. London 
1923. pp. viii + 316. ill. lOs. 6d. net. (Becd, 14/11/23.) 

McMillan, Walter George. A treatise on electro-metallurgy : 
embracing the application of electrolysis to the plating, depositing, 
smelting, and refining of various metals [&e.]. 4th edition. 
Revised by William Ranson Cooper. London 1923. pp. xvi + 
454. ill. 218, net. (Becd, 17/10/23.) 

Palladin, Vladimir Ivanovi<5. Plant physiology. Edited by 
Burton Edward Livingston. 2nd American edition with a 
biographic note and chapter summaries by the Editor, pp. xxxiv + 
360. ill. 205. net. (Becd, 29/10/23.) 

Peterson, Frederick, Haines, Walter S., and Webster, 
Ralph W. [Editors.] Legal medicine and toxicology. 2nd 
edition. 2 vols. Philadelphia 1923. pp. 1196, 13 — 1072. ill. 
(Beference,) £5 net. 

PoLLiTT, Alan A. The causes and prevention of corrosion. 
London 1923. pp. 230. ill. 255. net. (Becd, 17/10/23.) 

Rambush, N. E. Modem gas producers. London 1923. pp. 
XX + 646. ill. 665 . net. (Becd, 17/10/23.) 

Robertson, Thorburn Brailsford. The chemical basis of 
growth and senescence. Philadelphia [1923]. pp. viii + 390. 
ill. 125. 6d. net. (Becd, 14/11/23.) 

Sherrill, Miles Standish. A course of laboratory experiments 
on physico-chemical principles. New York 1923. pp. xii + 126. 
ill. 95.net. (Reed. 6/11/23.) 

Starling, Ernest Henry. The action of alcohol on man. 
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With ess&ys by Robbbt Hutchison, Sib I^pbdbbick Walkbb 
Mott, and Raymond Pbabl. London 1923. pp. viii + 292. ill, 
12s. 6d. net. (Jlecd. 20/10/23.) 

Walkbb, William Hultz, Lbwis, Wabbbn K., and McAdams, 
William H. Principles of chemical engineering. New York 1923. 
pp. X + 638. ill. 258. net. (Heed. 17/10/23.) 

Waban, H. P. Elements of glass-blowing. London 1923. 
pp. X + 116. ill. 28. 4d, net. (Heed. 19/10/23.) 

Whympeb, Robebt. The manufacture of confectionery. [Based 
upon Jacoutot’s “Chocolate and confectionery manufacture.”] 
London 1923. pp. viii +252. ill. 255. net. (Heed. 14/11/23.) 

Wbight, Abthub. Industrial filtration. New York 1923. 
pp. 336. ill. 25s. net. (Heed. 31/10/23.) 

ZscHiMMEB, Ebebhard. Theorie der Glasschmelzkimst als 
physikalisch-chemische Technik. I. Jena 1923. pp. viii + 128. 
ill. (Heed. 25/10/23.) 


III. Pamphlets. 

Heslinga, Jacob. Onderzoekingen over de quantitatieve bepal- 
ing van chloor, broom en j odium in organische verbindungen. 
Amsterdam [1923], pp. viii + 72. ill. 

Madbas, Govebnment of. Annual Report of the Chemical 
Examiner for 1922. By Clive Newcomb. Madras 1923. pp. 12. 

O’Habba, B. M. a bibliography on the electrothermic metallurgy 
of zinc. (From the Univ. Missouri Sehool of Mines and Metallurgy 
Bulletin, 1922, 6.) 

Parliamentary Reforts. Committee on Industrial Paints. 
Report of the Departmental Committee appointed to re-examine 
the danger of lead paints to workers in the painting trades and the 
comparative efficiency, cost, and effects on the health of workers, 
of lead and leadless paints. London 1923. pp. 66. 

Planck, Max. The origin and development of the quantum 
theory : being the Nobel Mze address . . . 1920. Translated by 
H. T. Clarke and L. Silberstein. Oxford 1922. pp. 23. 

Pope, Sir William Jackson. Matter and energy : being the 
Watt Anniversary Lecture delivered before the Greenock Philo- 
sophical Society on 12th January 1923. Greenock 1923. pp. 29. 

Ramsay Memorial Fund. Report, accounts, and list of sub- 
scribers. 1916 — 1922. [London 1922.] pp. 35. 

Richardson, William I). Science in the packing industry. 
Chicago 1923. [pp. 70.] 
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SoiBNTiric AND Industbul Resbabch, Department of. De- 
terioration of structures of timber, metal, and concrete exposed 
to the action of sea-water. Third (interim) report of the Com- 
mittee of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Edited by P. M. 
Crosthwaite and Gilbert R. Redgrave. London 1923. pp. 
vi -f 80. ill. 

Building Research Board, Heat transmission through walls, 

concretes and plasters : experiments carried out at the National 
Physical Laboratory by Ezbr Griffiths. London 1923. pp. iv + 
34. ill. 

Food Investigation Board, Special Report No. 12. 

Brown heart-T-a functional disease of apples and pears. By 
Franklin Kidd and Cyril West. London 1923. pp. x + 54. ill. 

Special Report No. 13. Studies in sweetened and 

unsweetened (evaporated) condensed milk. By William George 
Savage and Roderick Francis Hunwickb. London 1923. pp. 
IV -j~ 104. 

Special Report No. 15 by the Engineering Committee. 

Insulated and refrigerator barges for the carriage of perishable 
foods. London 1923. pp. iv + 21. ill. 

Special Report No. 17. Mould growths upon cold- 

store meat. By F. T. Brooks and C. G. Hansford. London 
1923. pp. iv + 142, ill, 

Fuel Research Board. Technical Paper No. 6. Com- 
parisons of some methods of running water-gas plant ; a record of 
experiments at H.M. Fuel Research Station. By James Grieve 
King and J. Fraser Shaw. London 1923. pp. iv + 29. ill. 

Technical Paper No. 7. Preliminary experiments in 

the low-temperature carbonisation of coal in \ertical retorts. 
London 1923. pp. 28. ill. 

SiMONSBN, John Lionel. The constituents of some Indian 
essential oils. Parts VIII — ^X. (From the Indian Forest Records, 
1923, 9.) 

SiNNATT, Frank Sturdy, and Slater, Leonard. The deter- 
mination of carbon monoxide in vitiated air, including the analysis 
of mine gases. {Lancs, and Cheshire Coal Research Assoc. Bulletin 
No. 13.) London 1923. pp. 22. ill. 

Stock, Philip Graham, and Monibr- Williams, Gordon Wick- 
ham. Preliminary report on the use of hydrogen cyanide for fumig- 
ation purposes. (Ministry of Health Sports on Public Health 
and Medical Subjects. No. 19.) London 1923. pp. viii + 84. ill. 

Sudan Government. WMcome Tropical Research Laboratories, 
Khartoum, Report of the Government Chemist for the year 1922. 
Chemical Section — Publication No. 26. Khartoum [1923J. pp. 30. 
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Thbbiault, Embby J., and Ci-abk, William. Mansmbld. An 
experimental study of the relation of hydrogen ion concentrations 
to the formation of floe in alum solutions. (From the U.8. PiMie 
HeaUh Reports, 1923, 38.) 

XJnitbd States. Department of Agriculture.' Bulletin No. 1129. 
A physical and chemical study of milo and feterita kernels. By 
Gbobob L. Bidwbll, Lbsub E. Bopst, and John D. Bowling. 
Washington 1923. pp. 8. 

Bulletin No. 1130. Significance of wheat hairs in 

microscopical examination of flour. By Geoegb L. Keenan. 
Washington 1923. pp. 7. 

Bulletin No. 1146. The influence of copper sprays on 

the yield and composition of Irish potato tubers. By Fbank C. 
Cook. Washington 1923. pp. 26. 

Department Bulletin No. 1147. Chemical, physical 

and insecticidal properties of arsenicals. By Frank C. Cook and 
N. E. McIndoo. Washington 1923. pp. 67. 

Bulletin No. 1158. Production of sirup from sweet 

potatoes. By Hebbebt C. Gobe, H. C. Reese, and J. O. Reed. 
Washington 1923. pp. 33. 

Department Bulletin No. 1168. Wearing qualities of 

shoe leathers. By Fletoheb Pbabre Vbitch, R. W. Frey, and 
I. D. Clarke. Washington 1923. pp. 24. 

Wasastjebna, Jabl a. L’hydrolyse en solutions aqueuses de 
sulfhydrate de potassium. (From the Soc. 8ci. Fennica Com. Phys.- 
Mat., 1923, 1.) 

On the radii of ions. (Prom the 8oc. 8ci. Fennica Com. 

Phys.-Mat., 1923, 1.) 

On the refraction equivalents of ions and the structure of 

compound ions. (From the Soc. Sci. Fennica Com. Phys.-Mat., 
1923, 1.) 

Sur I’hydrolyse du monosulfure de potassium. (From the 

Soc. Sci. Fennica Com. Phys.-Mat., 1923, 1.) 

Williams, David Embys, and James, Thomas Campbell. The 
addition of hydrogen to acetylenic acids. (From Aberyshvyfh 
Studies, 1922, 4.) 

Woolwich, Research Department. R. D. Report No. 22. (Part 
in.) The viscosity of cellulose. London 1923. pp. 8. ill. 



INSTRUCTIONS TO ABSTRACTORS, 

GIVIKG THB 

NOMENCLATURE AND SYSTEM OF NOTATION 

ADOPTED IE THE AB8TBACTS. 


The object of the abstracts of chemical papers published elsewhere 
than in the Transactions of the Society is to furnish the Fellows with 
a concise account of the progress of chemical science from month to 
month. It must be understood that as the abstracts are prepared 
for the information of the Fellows in general, they cannot possibly be 
made so full or so detailed as to obviate on the part of those who are 
engaged on special investigations the necessity of consulting the 
original memoirs. 

1. Titles of papers must be given literally. 

2. Before beginning to write the abstract, the whole of the original 
paper must be read, m order that a judgment may be formed of its 
importance and of the scale on which the abstract should be made. 

3. In the case of papers dealing with subjects not strictly chemical, 
the abstract should refer only to matters of chemical interest in the 
original. 

4. The abstract should consist mainly of the expression, in the 
abstractor’s own words, of the substance of the paper. 

6. The abstract should be made as short as is consistent with a 
clear and accurate statement of the author’s results. 

6. A concise statement showing the general trend of the investigation 
should be given at the commencement of those abstracts where the 
nature of the original permits of it. 

7. If an abstract of a paper on the same subject, either by the 
author of the paper abstracted, or by some other author, has already 
appeared, note should, as a rule, be made of this fact. 

8* Matter which has appear^ once in the Abstracts is not to be 
abstracted again, a reference being given to the volume in which the 
abstract may be found. 

9. As a rule, details of methods of preparation or analysis, or 
generally speaking of work, are to be omitted, unless such devils are 
essential to the understanding of the results, or have some inde- 
pendent value. Further, comparatively unimportant compounds, such 
as the inorganic salts of organic bases or acids, should be mentioned 
quite shortly. On the other hand, data such as melting and boiling 
points, sp. gr., specific rotation, Ac., must be given in every case unless 
recorded in earlier papers. 

CIXIV. ii. 46 
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Noxnenolature. 

10. Employ names such as soiiwin ehlaridet potasaium eulpht^ for 
inorganio compounds, and use the terminals oua and to only in dis* 
tinguishing compounds of different orders derived from the same 
elementary radicle ; such, for instance, as mercurous and mercuric 
chlorides, sulphurous and sulphuric acids. 

11. Term compounds of metallic radicles with the OH-group 
hydroxidos and not hydrates, the name hydrate being reserved for com- 
pounds supposed to contain water of combination or crystallisation, 

12. Term salts containing an amount of metal equivalent to the 
displaceable hydrogen of the acid, normal and not neutral salts, and 
assign names such as sodium hydrogen sulphate, disodium hydrogen 
phosphate, ^., to the acid salts. I^ic salts as a rule are best desig- 
nated merely by their formulae. 

13. Names in common use for oxides should be employed, for 
example : NO, nitric oxide ; CO^, carbon dioxide ; P4O10, phosphoric 
oxide ; As40g, arsenious oxide ; FegOg, ferric oxide. 

14. In open chain compounds, Greek letters must be used to indicate 
the position of a substituent, the letter a being assigned to the first 
carbon atom in the formula, except in the case of CN and COjH, 
for example, CHg-CHg-CHg-CHgl a-iodobutane, CHg-CHg-CHg-ON 
O'Cyanopropane. 

15. Isomeric open chain compounds are most conveniently repre- 
sented as substitution derivatives of the longest carbon chain in the 
formula i for example, 

CH CHj-CHj-CHMe-CHMe-CH, 

should be termed jSy-dimethylpentane not methylethyltscpropyl- 
methane, and 0 H<§q ^ or CH,- CHMe*CHMe-COjH 

should be termed ajS-dimethylbutyric acid, not a)3^-trimethylpropionic, 
or a-methyltscvaleric, or methylisopropylacetic acid. 

16. Use names such as methane, ethane, dsc., for the normal 
^affins or hydrocarbons of the CnH2n^.2 series of the form 
CHj*[CH 2]5*CH3, Ac. Term the hydrocarbons and CjHg ethylene 
and acetylene respectively (not ethene and ethine). Homologues of 
the ethylene series are to be indicated by the suffix -ens, and those of 
the acetylene series, wherever possible, by -inene. Adopt the name 
allene for the hydrocarbon CHglOICHg. 

17. Distinguish all hydroxyl derivatives of hydrocarbons by names 
ending in ol. Alcohols should be spoken of as mono-, di-, tri-, or 
n-hydric, according to the number of OH-groups. Compounds which 
are not alcohols, but for which names ending in ol have been used, 
e.re to be represented by names ending in ofe, if a systematic name 
cannot he given, thus anisole not anisol, indole not indol. Compounds 
such as MeONa, EtONa, Ac., should be termed sodium metboxide, 
eioldiimi ethoxide, Ac. 

18. The radicles indicated in the name of a compound are to be 
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gtT«tt in tlie order fluoro-, ohloro-, bro«i<v-, iodo-^ nitro-^ nitroso-, 
amino-, imino-, cyano^, thioeyano-, hydroxy-, keto-, 

19. Oompoands analogous to the acids of the laetie series containing 
t^ OH-group should he termed Apdrofl^-derivatives, and not oxy-deriva- 
tives ; for example, hydroxyacetic and not oxyaoetio acid. Compounds 
oontaining the analogous groups OEt, OPh, OAo, Ac., should in like 
manner be termed ethoxy-, phenoxy-, aoetoxy- derivatives. Thus 
o^thoxypropionio aoid, 0Et*CHMe*00^, instead of ethyl-laotic acid; 
S;4*diethoxy benzoic acid, (0Et)20^H3*C0«H, instead of diethylproto- 
cateohuie acid ; and oracetoxypropionic acid, 0Ac*CHMe*C03H, instead 
of acetyl-lactic acid. Terms such as diethylprotocateohuic acid should 
be understood to mean a compound formed by the displacement of 
hydrogen atoms in the hydrocarbon radicle of protooatechuic acid by 
ethyl, thus, C^HB^OHjjj-OOjH, and not 03H8(0Et)2*002H, just as 
dibromoprotocateehuicacid is understood to be the name of a compound 
of the formula 03HBr2(0fi)2*002H. 

20. The term tHwr should be restricted to the oxides of hydro- 
carbon radicles and their derivatives, and the esters (so-called com- 
pound ethers or ethereal salts) should be represented by names similar 
to those given to metallic salts. 

21. When a substituent is one of the groups NH^, NHB, NB2, NH or 
NR, its name should end in tno ; for example, jS-aminopropionic acid, 
NHjj-CHj-CHg-COgH, jS-anilino-acrylic acid, NHPh-OH’.CH-COjH, 
a-iminopropionic acid, NHICMe-OOgH. 

22. Compounds of the radicle SO3H should, whenever possible, be 
termed sulphonic acids, or failing this, sulpho-compounds ; for example, 
benzenesulphonic acid, sulphobenzoic acid. 

23. Basic substances should invariably be indicated by names 
ending in tns, as aniline instead of anilin, the termination in being 
restricted to certain neutral compounds, viz., glycerides, glucosides, 
bitter principles, and proteins, such as palmitin, amygdalin, albumin. 
The compounds of basic substances with hydrogen chloride, bromide 
or iodide should always recei\re names ending in Ut and not ate, as 
morphine hydrochloride and not morphine hydrochlorate. 

24. The Collective Index, 4th decade (1903-1912) should be adopted 
as the standard of reference on questions of nomenclature not provided 
for in the preceding sections. 


Notation. 

25. In empirical formulae the elements are to be given in the 
order 0, H, 0, N, Cl, Br, I, F, S, P, and the remainder alphabetically. 

26. ][^uations should be omitted unless essential to the under- 
standing of the results ; as a rule, they should not be written on a 
separate line, but should run on ** with the text. 

27. To economise space, it is desirable : 

(a) That doU should be used instead of dotAaa in connecting 
contiguous symbols or radicles, whenever this does 
not interfere with the clearness of the formula. 

46-2 
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(b) That formulae should be shortened by the judicious 

employment of the symbols Me for GET., Et for 
OgH,, Pr« for GHj-CH^-CH,, Pr^ for 0H(CH3)j, Ph 
for CgHg, Py for C3H4N, Ac for OO-CHg, and Bz for 
CO-CeH^, 

(c) That formulae should be written in one line whenever 

this can be done without obscuring their meaning. 

28. In representing the constitution of benzene derivatives, the 
relative positions of the radicles in the symbol of benzene should be 
indicated by numerals, instead of by means of the hexagon formula. 

(a) The abbreviations <h, tn-, and p-, should be used in place 

of 1 : 2- or ortho-, 1 : 3- or meta-, and 1 : 4- or para. 

(b) In numbering positions in the case of substitution deriva- 

tives of phenol, aniline, benzonitrile, benzoic acid, 
benzenesulphonic acid, benzaldehyde, and toluene, 
the characteristic radicle of each of these parent 
substances is to be regarded as in position 1 (compare 
Collective Index). 

(c) Names of substitution derivatives should be given in 

such a way that the position of the substituent is 
indicated by a numeral prefixed ; for example : — 

SO3H 

Br is 2 : 6-dibromobenzenesulphonic acid ; 

Br! 


Me 


SO3H! 


NHg is 3-bromo-o-toluidine-6 sul phonic acid. 
Br 


29. In representing the constitution of derivatives of other ** closed 
chain” hydrocarbons, graphic formulae should not be employed, but 
the system of numbering positions indicated in Bichter’s Lexikon der 
KohImsUiff-Verhindungen (3rd edition, 1910, pp. 14 — 26) should be 
used, of which the following schemes may be regarded as typical : — 


0 

s 

NH 




S 2| 

|S 2 

6 2| 

1 

« al 

{4 s 

,81 

Fnran. 

Thiophen. 

Pyrrole. 

0 

S 

NH 

6 8 



4 sN 

14 sIn 

14 s| 

Oxazole. 

Thiuole. 

Pynusole. 



5 


NH 

|1 61 


I* , «l 

N 


N 


Puriue.* 


18 , I 8l 

\y\y 

Naphthalene. 



« = I ,« I .31 

Authracent). 


A\ 

ir 6| 

A 

,,61 

n;/ 

16 3 

V/ 


Diphenyl. 


N 

6 2 | 

6 sl 

\y 

Pyridine, 

N 

16 8 

\!/\y 

Quinoline. 




I*. 

\y 


Indole, 


i^YY 

16 I sl 

\yv/ 

isoQuin6line. 

/8--10\ 

/\ 

|8 I 11 


I? 6 

\y 


|4 8 | 

'X/ 


17' I Z\ 


Phenanthreue. 

_ /l\/^ 


x/\!/ 

iS/S-Dinaphthyl. 


Manuscript. 

30. In view of the difficulty of dealing with MSS. of widely varying 
sizes, abstracts cannot be accepted unless written on quarto paper 
(10x8 in.). 

31. Not more than one abstract must appear on a sheet. 

32. When an abstract exceeds a sheet in length , the sheets must be 
fastened together by means of gum at the top left-hand corner. 

33. The name of the abstractor must be written diagonally at the 
top left-hand corner of the first sheet of the abstract. 

Proofs. 

34. Abstractors are expected to read and correct proofs carefully, 
and to check all formulae and figures against MSS. 

36. All proofs, however small, must be returned to the Sub-Editor 
not later than 24 hours after receipt from the printers. 


The Editor’s decision, in all matters connected with the 
Abstracts, must be considered final. 

* This numbering, proposed originally by fi. Fischer, is adopted in the text of the 
Lexikan, 
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INTSBNATIONAL PHYSIOO-OHBMIOAL SYMBOLS. 


List of Symbols Becommendtd by the Working Committee of the 
International Commission for the Unification of Physico-chemical 
Symbols (1914). [See Trans., 1921, 119, 502—612.] 


1. Mathematicai Symbols, 


Base of natural (Napierian) logarithms ... 

Diameter 

Radius 

Ratio of oiroumferenoe to diameter 

Summation 

Variation 

Total differential 

Partial differential 


Usual 

symbol. 

e 

d 

r 

» 

5 

d 

b 


Alternative ' 
symbol. 


2. Universal Constants, 


Acceleration due to gravity 

Mechanical equivalent of heat 

Avo^adro’s constant [number of molecules 

in 1 gram-molecule (mole) ] 

Das constant per mole 

Faraday’s constant (number of coulombs 

per gram-equivalent of an ion) 

Charge on an electron 


9 

J 

N 

R 

F 


3. General Physics and Chemistry. 


Length 

Height 



Time 

Volume 

Density (mass per unit volume) 

Pressure 

Concentration 

Mole fraction 

Critical constants : pressure, volume, tem- 
perature (centigrade), temperature 

(absolute), density 

Reduced quantities : pressure, volume, 

temperature, density 

van der Waals’s constants 

Fluidity 

Visoosity 

Surface tension 

Diffusion coefficient 

Atomic weight 

Koleeular weight 

Velocity ooemment of reaction 

Equilibrium constant 

viMl’t Hoff 0oeffieient 

Degree of dissociation (elMtrol^ic, tl»nzial, 
etc.) 


} 


I 

h 

m 

t 

d 

V.P 
c, C 

X 

I 

( d, 

(VnVf 

Ur, T,, d, 
a, b 
f 

V 

y 

A 

A 

M 

i 


D 


9 



ixtmasfArimAL mmocHiBMujoAL srumm. 


f 


4. Heoa and Tkmnodiffnamic$^ 


Temperature (centigrade) 

Temperature (absolute) 

Critical temperature 

Reduced temperature 

Critical solution temperature 

Quantity of heat 

Entropy 

Specinc heat 

Specific heat at constant pressure 

Spedfic heat at constant volume 

Ratio of sTOcific heats, : c, 

Moleculcur heat 

Molecular heat at constant pressure 

Molecular heat at constant volume 

Latent heat per gram 

Latent heat per mole 

Maximum work (diminution of free energy) 


Usual 

symbol. 

t 

T 

fit* 

Q 

s 

c 

Cp 

% 

I 

& 

I 

L 


6. Opftcs. 


Wave-length of light 

Refractive index 

Speoifio refractive power (Gladstone and 

Dale) 

Speoifio. refractive power (Loren tz and 
Lorenz) 

Molecular refractive power 

Angle of optical rotation 

Speoifio rotatory power 

I^leotdar rotatory power 

Specific magnetic rotation 

Molecular magnetic rotation 


\ 

n 


*9. 

/ -Ks* Rx 

I 

a 

MU 


6. EleotricUy and Magnetism, 


Quantity of electricity 

Current intensity 

Resistance 

Electromotive force 

Electrode potential, or discharge potential 

of an ion 

Electrode potential referred to the normal 
hydrogen or normal calomel electrode 
respectively, the potential of which is 

taken as zero 

Normal potential, f.e., the electrode poten- 
tial referred to the normal hydro^ or 
normal calomel electrode respectively, 
when the solution is molecular-normal 
in respect of all participating sub- 
stances and ions of variable concentra- 
tion 

Dielectric constant 

Conductivity (specific conductance) 

Equivalent conauotivity 

Equivalent conductivity At difieient dlht- 
tions — volumes in litres containing 
1 gram-equivalent 


Q 

/ 

R 

B 




e 

K 

A 


Ati» Atf, Aap 


Alterna^N^e 

symbet, 

B 


n. 


W 


U, 9 
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6. Electricity and Magnctimn — (continued). 


Equivalent conductivity of kation and 

^ of anion 

Equivalent conductivity of specified ions... 

Molecular conductivitv 

Velocity of kation and of anion in cm./ sec. 
when the potential gratdient is 1 volt 


per cm 

Transport number of kation and of anion ... 

Magnetic permeability 

Ma^etio susceptibility 


Usual 

symbol. 


Ajit An 

Ak* Aoi' 


K 


Alternative 

symbol. 


Symbol, 

A 

a 

h 

G 

c 

Cjp, c, 

D 

d 

d, 

d 

E 

e 

Ek, Eg 


^Ekt ^Eg 


F 


9 

h 

I 

% 

J 

K 


. ^ 

L 

I 

M 

MM 

M[u>] 

m 

N 


n 


List of Symbols, Arranged Alphabetically. 

Name of quantity. 

Atomic weight ; maximum work. 

Van der Waals’s constant. 

Van der Waals’s constant. 

Concentration ; molecular heat. 

Concentration; specific heat. 

Molecular heat at constant pressure, and at constant 
volume. 

Specific heat at constant pressure, and at constant volume. 
Alternative symbol for density. 

Diameter ; total differential ; density. 

Critical density. 

Reduced density. 

Electromotive force ; electrode potential. 

Base of Napierian logarithms ; charge on an electron. 
Electrode potential referred to the normal hydrogen or the 
normal calomel electrode, respectively, the potential 
of which is taken as zero. 

Normal potential, that is, the electrode potential referred to 
the normal hydrogen or the normal calomel electrode 
respectively, when the solution is molecular-normal in 
respect of all participating substances emd ions of 
variable concentration. 

Faraday’s constant (number of coulombs per gram -equiv- 
alent of an ion). 

Acceleration due to gravity. 

Height. 

Current. 

Van’t Hoff’s coefficient. 

Mechanical equivalent of heat. 

Equilibrium constant. 

Equilibrium constant, when molar concentrations and 
partial pressures respectively are employed. 

Velocity coefficient of reaction. 

Latent heat per mole. 

Length ; latent heat per gram. 

Molecular weight. 

Molecular rotatory power. 

Molecular magnetic rotatory power. 

Mass. 

Avogadro’s constant (Losohmidt’s number) or number of 
molecules in 1 gram-moleculel 
Refractive index. 
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lAsl of SymboU, Arranged AlphabetiedUy — (continued). 


Symbol. 

n, 

n, 

P 

P 

PcePr 

Q 

R 

Eg, Ri, 

r 

8 

T 

T. 

Tr 

t 

U 

tr 

V 

V 

W 

X 

a 

M 

7 

A 

S 

d 

€ 

•k, « 


0** 


e 

K 

A 

^00 

A/tp A« 

X 

ir 

2 


<r 



Name of quantity. 

Transport number of kation and of anion. 

Refractive index (alternative symbol). 

Pressure. 

Prmure. 

Critical pressure : reduced pressure. 

Quemtity of heat ; quantity of electricity. 

Gas constant per mole ; electrical resistance. 

Molecular refractive power» according to Gladstone and 
Dale, and to Lorentz and Lorenz respectively. 

Radius. 

Specific refractive power Mcording to Gladstone and Dale, 
and to Lorentz and Lorenz respectively. 

Entropy. 

Absolute temperature. 

Oritioal temperature (on the absolute scale). 

Reduced temperature (absolute). 

Critical solution temperature (absolute). 

Time; temperature (centi|prade). 

Critic^ temperature (centigrade). 

Critical solution tem^rature (centigrade). 

Reduced temperature (centi^r^e). 

Velocity of kation and of amon in om./sec. when the poten- 
tial gradient is 1 volt per cm. 

Volume. 

Volume. 

Critical volume : reduced volume. 

Electrical resistance (alternative symbol). 

Mole fraction. 

Degree of dissociation (electrolytic, thermal, etc.); angle 
of optical rotation. 

Specific rotatory power. 

Surf fiuie tension ; ratio of specific heats. 

Diffusion coefficient. 

Variation. 

Partial differentied. 

Electrode potential (cdtemative symbol); dielectric con- 
stant. 

Electrode potential referred to the normal hvdrogen or the 
normal calomel electrode respectively, the potential of 
which is taken as zero (alternative symbols). 

Normal potential, that is, the electrode potential referred to 
the normal hydrogen or the normal calomel electrode 
respectively, when the solution is molecular-normal in 
respect of all participating substances and ions of 
variable concentration (alternative symbols). 

Viscosity. 

Temperature (centigrade), (alternative symbol). 

Spemfio conductance (conductivity); magnetic suscepti- 
bility. 

Equivalent conductivity. 

Equivalent conductivity at different dilutions (volumes in 
litres containing 1 gram-equivalent). 

Equivalent conductivity of kanon and of anion. 
Wave-length of light. 

Molecular conductivity; magnetic permeability. 

Ratio of droumference to diameter. 

Summation. 

Surface tension (alternative symbol). 

Fluidity. 

Spedfic magnetio rotaUon. 
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JOURNALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARE MADE. 


The following is a list of Journals fbm which abstracts are made (directly or 
indirectly) by the Ohemical Society and the Society of Ohemioal Industry. 
The abbreviated titles printed in italics represent Journals abstracted by the 
Chemicsll Society, those printed in roman type being abstracted by the Society 
of Chemical Industry. Of the former Journals those indiooted by an asterisk 
are also abstracted by the Society of Chemical Industry. 


Abbreviated Title. 
Ahh, BdJm, Akad, . • 

AhK Deut NcUurwiss, Med, 
Ver, Bchmen. 

Acta, Sci, Fennicae , 

Agrio. Bull. F. M. S. 

Agric. J. India . 

Agric. Res. Inst., PusaRen. 
rBull.) 

Allgem. Z. Bierbrau. u. 
Malzfabr. 

Amer, J, Bot. , , • 

Amtr, J, Dis, Children 
Amer. J. Piiann. 

Amer, J. Physiol, 

Amer, J, Puhl, Health 
^Amer, J, Sci, , 

Amer, Min, 

Anal, Asoc. Quim, Argentina 
Anal, FIs, Qului, 

* Analyst , . 

Annalen \ 

Ann, Bot, 

Ann, di Bot. 

Ann, Chim, 

*Ann, Chim Analyt, 

Ann. di Chim. AppL . 

Atm. Falsif. 

Ann, hyg, pul), med, legale , 
Ann, Ink, Pasteur , 

Ann, Physik . . 

Ann, Physique , 

Ann. R. Staz. Chim. Agrar. 
Sperim. 

Ann. sd, Univ, Jassy 
Ann, Soc. Oeol, Belg. t PuhU 
rel, au Congo Beige 
Apoth. Zeit. 

Arb. Odnet, Physikf Math, 
Chem, 

Arch, Entw,^mech, Org, , 
Ardi, expt. Path, Pharm, . 

Arch, Farm, sperim, Sci, aff. 


Journal. 

Abhandlungen der Bohmisohen Akademie. 
Abhandlungender Deutschen Naturwissenschaftlichen 
und Medizinischen Yerein, Bohmon. 

Acta Sooietatis Scientiarum Fennioae. 

Agricultural Bulletin of the Federated Malay States. 
Agricultural Journal of India. 

Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, Report and 
Bulletins. 

Allgemeine Zeitschrift fiir Bierbranerei und Malz- 
fkbrikation. 

American Journal of Botany. 

American Journal of Diseases of Children. 

American Journal of Pharmacy. 

American Journal of Phvsiology. 

American Journal of Public Health. 

American Journal of Science. 

American Mineralogist. 

Anales de la Asociacidn Qufmica Argentina. 

Anales de la Sociedad Espahola de Fisica y Quimica. 
Analyst 

Justus Liebig’s Annalen der Chemie. 

Annals of Botany. 

Annali di Botanies. 

Auuales de Chimie. 

Annales de Chimie Analytique et de Chimie Appliqu^e. 
Annali di Ohimica Applicata. 

Annales des Falsifications. 

Annales d’hygi^ne publiqne et de medicine legale. 
Annales de rlnstitut Pasteur. 

Annalen der Physik. 

Annales de Pi^sique. 

Annali della ft. Stusione Ohimico Agraria Sperimen 
tale di Roma. 

Annales scientifiques de I'(JniTersit4 de Jassy. 

Annales de la Soci^t4 g^ologique de Belgique : Publi- 
cations relatives au Congo Beige. 
Apotheker-Zeitung. 

Arbeiten aus dem Gebiete der Physik, Mathematik 
und Chemie. 

Archiv fdr Bntwicklungsmeehanik der Organismen. 
Archiv fur ezperimentelle Pathologie und Pharma- 
kologie. 

Arohivio di Farmaoologia iqterimentale e Science affini. 
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Abbebviatsd Titlb. 
Arch. FiMok , • 

Arch, M. Med, 

ArOi, ikU, Jm. 

Arch, Med, Phwm, milit , . 
Arch, MScrland* « 

Arch, Nierltmi, phyeid, • 

*Areh, Pharmm • • 

Arch, Sci, phyn, ruU, , 

Aroh. Btiik^d. Ned. Indie 

Arkiv Kcm, Mite, Geol, 
Aatrophye. J. . • . 

^AUi B, Acoad, Lined 
AUi Jt, Aecad, Sci, Torino 
AUi R, let, Feneto Sek 

Aost Phirm. Netea • 

Bcitr, Min, Japan , 

Berg, BUUenm, RwndecK . 

^Ber 

J9er. DmU, hoi. Gee, , 

^Ber, Devi, pharm, Oes, , 
Oberhese, Gee, Natur, 
Hdlkunde, 

Her. Ohara Inat landw. 
Fora^h. 

Bcr, Sdehe, Akad. Wiee* , 

Berlin, Klifu Week, , « 

^Bied, Zenir, . 

^Bioehem, /. * • . 

^Biochem, Z, , , , 

Bd. of Trade J. . 

Bol, Acad, Nac, CUnciae^ 
Oordobeu 

*Boll, Chinufarm, . . 

Boll, Soe, Qtol, Ital, , , 

BoU, Soe, Med,'Chirurg, , 
BoL OMr, 

Bot, Gaz 

Brass. Malt. 

Brau- u. Malaind. 
Braunkohle 

*Brennetoff-Chem, • . 

Brewers* J. . • . 

Brit. J. Phot . 

Brit, Med, J, 

Brit, Pnt .... 
Suktinul Chim, 

Bui, Soc, Chim, Romdnia , 
Bui, Soc, Romane Stiin, . 
Bull Acad, roy, Belg, 

BuU, Acad, Seu Boumaime 

Bull. Aaaoc. Chim. Suor. . 


JoumrAL. 

Ardiirb di FliiotogiA 

The ArohiTsa of Internal Medicine. 

Arohirea italiennes de Biolc^ 

Archives de Mddidne et de rharmacie militalree. 
Archives NdeidandaiMs de soienoea ezaotea et nadn* 
relies. 

Archives Nderlandaiaea de phjsiologie de I’hoinme et 
dee animanx. 

Arohiv der Phannaaie. 

Archives dee Soienoes physiques et naturelles. 

Arohief voor de Saiksriuauatrie in Nederlandach- 
Indie. 

Arkiv for KemU Mineralogi och Qeologi. 

Astrophvtioal Journal. 

Atti della Beale Aooademia Nasionale dei Liimei. 

Atti della Reale Acoademia delle Scienze di Torino* 
Atti del Beale latituto Yeneto di Scienzsi Letter# ed 
Arti. 

Australian Pharmaceutical Notes and News. 

Beitiiige zur Mineralogie von Japan. 

Ber^^ und Hiittenmanniaches Rundschau. 

Benchte der Deutschen chemischen OeselUchaft 
Beriohte der Deutschen botanischen Qesellsohalt. 
Beriohteder Deutschen pharmaaeutisohen Geaellscbaft. 
Beriohte der Oberheasiachen Geaellscbaft fiir Natur* 
und Heiikunde zu Giessen. 

Beriohte des Ohara Inatituts fiir landwirtsdhaftliche 
Fcrschungen. 

Beriohte iiber die Yerhandlungen der Sachsischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. 

Berliner Klinisehe Wochenschrift 
Biedermann’s Zentralblatt. 

Biochemical Journal. 

Biochemisrhe Zeitachrift. 

Board of Trade Journal. 

Bolotin de la Academia Nacional des Ciencias, Cordoba. 

Bolletino Chimloo farmaceutico. 

Bolletino della Societk Geologies Ttaliana. 

Bolletino della Societk Medico-Chirurgica^ Pavia 
Boianiaches Oentralblatt. 

Botanical Gazette. 

Brasserie et Malterie. 

Brau- u. Malzindustrie. 

Brauokohle* 

BrennstofLOhemie. 

Brewers’ Journal. 

British Journal of Photography. 

British M#dioal Journal. 

Britieh Patent. 

Buletinul Chimie. 

Buletinul Societhtei de Chimie din BomBnia. 

Buletinul Sooietatii Bomane de Stiinte. 

Academie royale de Belgique — Bulletin de la Olaaee 
des Sciences. 

Bulletin de la Soetioi Scientifique de rAcaddmie 
^umaine. 

Bulletin de I’Amociatiou des Chimiates de Suorerie et 
de Di^erle. 
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Abbrbviatkb Titlb. Journal. 

Boll. Bureau of Staudards Bulletin of the Bureau of Standards (U.S.A.). 

(U8.A.). 

Bull. C<m, 04ol, Finlande • Bulletin de la Commission G4ologique de Fin- 

lande. 

Bull Forest Exp. Stat. Bulletin of the Forest Experiment StatioUi Meguro« 
Meguro. Tokyo. 

SulL fin. Thirap. . . Bulletin g4n6ral de Th^rapeutique m4dicale, chir- 

nrgicale* obst^tricale. 

Bull. Qeol. d^AUace . . . Bulletin du Service de la Carte Geologique d' Alsace et 

de Lorraine. 

Bull, Otol. Inst. Univ. Up- Bulletin of the Geological Institution of the University 
sala. of Upsala. 

Bull, Oeol. Soc. Amer. . Bulletin of the Geolodcal Society of America. 

. Bull. Otol. Survey^ U.8.A. Bulletin of the U.S. Geological Survey. 

Bull. Qeol. Survey, West Bulletin of the Geological Survey, West Australia. 
Australia. 

Bull. Imp. Inst. . « Bulletin of the Imperial Institute. 

Bull. Indian Ind. Lab. . Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour. 

Bull, Inst. Fhys, Chem. Bulletin of the Institute of Physical and Chemical 
Bes., Japan. Research) Japan (Rikwagaku Kerkyujo Ih5). 

Bull. Johns Hopkins Eos- Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
pUal. 

Bull. School Mines and Bdlletln of the School of Mines and Metalluigyi 
Met, Univ. Missouri , University of Missouri. 

Bull. ScL Pharmacol. . Bulletin des Sciences Pharmacologiques. 

*Bull. Soe. chim. . . Bulletin de la Soci6t4 chimique de France. 

^Bull, Soc. chim. Belg, . Bulletin de la Soci6t4 chimi(}ue de Belgique. 

Bull. Soc. Chim. biol. . Bulletin de la Sooi4t6 de Chimie biologique. 

Bull. Soc. d’Encour. . . Bulletin de la Soci6t4 d* Encouragement pour Pin* 

dustrie Nationale. 

Bull. Soc. fran/^, Min. . Bulletin de la Soci4t6 fran 9 aise de Miu6ralogie. 

Bull. Soc. FraD 9 . Phot. . Bulletin de la Soei4t6 Fran^aise de Photof^phie. 

Bull. Soc. Qiol. Belg. . Bulletin de la Societie Geologique de Belgique. 

Bull. Soc. Ind. Mulhouse . Bulletin de la Soci6t^ Industrielle de Mulhouse. 

Bull. Soc. Ind. Nord . . Bulletin de la Soci6t4 Industrielle du Nord de la 

France. 

Bull. Soc. Oural, Sci, Nat. Bulletin de la Soci6t6 Ouralienne des Amateurs des 

Sciences Naturelles k Catherineberg. 

Bull. Soc. Phorm. Bordeaux Bulletin des Travaux de la Soci6t4 de Pharmaoie de 

Bordeaux. 

Bull.WellcomeTrop.Re8.Lab, Bulletin of the Wellcome Tropical Research Labora- 
tory. 

Cairo Sci. J. . . . Cairo Scientidc Journal. 

Canada Dept. Mines Publ. . Canada Department of Mines Publications. 

* Canadian Chem. Met. . Canadian Chemistry and Metallurgy. 

Canadian Med, Assoc. J. . Canadian Medical Association Journal. 

Caoutchouc et Gutta-Percha Le Caoutchouc et le Gutta-Percha. 

Casopis. Math. Fysiky . Casopis pro pfistovdnl Mathematiky a Fysiky. 
Cellulosechem. . . . Celluloseohemie. 

Centr. Min. . . , Centndblatt fiir Mineralogie, Geologic und Palaonto- 

logie. 

Ch. of Comm. J. , . Chamlbr of Commerce Journal. 

01^. App. . . . Chemiiche Apparatur. 

(Biem. Erde . . . Chemie der Erde. 

Chem. Ind. . , . Chemisohe Industrie. 

Chem. listy . . , Ohemick6 Listy pro V8du a PrSmysl. Omn de la 

** Ceskd ohemickd Spolei^nost proVedu a Prumysl.** 
*Chem. and Met. Eng. . Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering. 

*(Jhem. News . . . Chemical Hews. 
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Abbbsyiatsd Title. 
Chem* Trade J. . 

Ghera. Umsebau 

*Ohefn, Weekblad 
*Chem, Ztg, 

*Ch0m* ZerUr. 

Chem. and Drug. 

^Chim, et Ivd, 

Oollegium . 

^Compt, rend, 

Compt, rend, Soc, Biol « 

Oompten rend. Trav. Lab. 
Oarlsberg 

D. R..P 

Dept. Chem. S. Australia, 
Bull. 

Deut, med, Woch, 

Boon, Ged 

Econ. Proc. Roy. Dubl. Soc. 

Engineering 

Eng. and Min. J. 

Exper. Stat. Rec. 
Farben-Ztg. 

Fermentforsob. • 
Feuerungstechnik 
Flora .... 
Fddlani KbzUny 

Fr, Pat 

Gas J 

Gas World . 

*OazzeUa . 

Geol. For, Fork, 

Oedl* Mag, , 

Gerber 

*Qiom. Chim. hid, Appl, . 
Gummi*Ztg. 

Handl, V^t, Nat, . 

Hawaii Agric. Exp. Stat. 
Bull. 

Eeart 

ffelv, Chim, Acta, 

Indian J, Med, Res. . 

Iiulia-rubber J. . , 

^Ind, Bag, Chem, 

Int, Rev, Sci, Praet, Agric. 

Int. Sugar J. . . • 

Iron Steel lust. Oamegie 
Scbol. Mem. 

Jahrh. Oeol Reichsanst, • 

Jahrh, Min, . • 

Jahrh, Min, BeiL^Bd, 

Jahrh, Radioaktiv, Elek- 
tr&aik, 

Jahrh, vom, Boi, • 


JOUENAL. 

Obemieal TradB Journal. 

Cbemische Umsohau anf dem Gebiete der Fette, Oele, 
Waohse, and Harze. 

Ohemiscb Weekblad. 

Ghemiker-Zeitung. 

Ohemiscbee Zentmblatt. 

Chemist and Dit^^t 
Gbimie et Industrie. 

Collegium. 

Comptes renduB hebdomadaires des Stances de TAca- 
d4mie des Sciences. 

Comptes rendus hebdomadaires de Stances de la Soci4t4 
de Bioloj^. 

Comptes rendus des Travaux du Laboratoire Carls- 
berg. 

Deutsches Reiohs-Patent. 

Department of Chemistry, South Australia, Bulletins. 

Deutsche medizinische Woohenschrift. 

Economic Geology. 

Economic Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society. 
Engineering. 

Engineering and Mining Journal. 

Experiment Station Record. 

Farben-Zeitung. 

Fermentforschung. 

Feuerungstechnik. 

Flora. 

Fdldtani Ebzlrmy. 

French Patent. 

Gas Journal. 

Gas World. 

Gazzetta chimica italiana. 

Geologiska Fdreningens i Stockholm Forhandlingar. 
Geological Magazine. 

Gerber. 

Giornale di Chimica Industriale ed Applicata. 
Gumrai-Zoitung. 

Handelingen van het Vijftende Natuur. 

Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletins. 

Heart. 

Helvetica Chimica Acta. 

Indian Journal of Medical Research. , 

India-rubber Journal. 

Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 

International Review of the Science and Practice of 
Agriculture. 

International Sugar Journal. 

Iron and Steel Institute, Carnegie Scholarship 
Memoirs. 

Jahrbuch der geologischen Reichsanstalt. 

Noues Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, Geologic i}nd 
Palaontologie. 

Neues Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie, Geologic und Palae- 
ontologie, Beilage-Band. 

Jahrbuch der Rc^oaktivitat und Elektronik, 

Jahrbuch fiir wissenschaftliohe Botanik. 
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jaOMiM FROM WHICH AMTRACm ARE MADE. 


Abbeivutid Title. 
Jahres^, Get. vcUerL 
KnUwr. 

Japan* J* Phys* . 

Jernk* Ann* 

V. Agric. Rts, . 

V. Agric* 8ci* * 

J. Amer. Cenm. Soc. . 

* J. Amer, Chem. Soc* 

J. Amer. Leather Ohem. 
Aeaoo. 

J. Amer* Med* Assoc* • 
J. Aaeoo. Off. Agrie. Chetn. 


V. BUA* Chem. * 

J. Canad. Min. Inst. . 

J. Chem. Ind. Tokyo . 

J. Ohem. Met. Soc. S. Africa 

J, Chem* Soc* Japan* 

J* Chim* physique 
J. Coll. Agric. Hokkaido . 

J. Coll. Agric. Tokyo . 

J. Coll. Eng. Tokyo . 

♦ J. Coll. Sei. Tokyo * 

J* Em. Med, 

*J, Franklin List. 

J. Gaabeleucht. • 

J. gen. Physiol. * 

J, Genetici .... 

J. Oeol 

J. Geol, Sot. Tokyo 


J. Hygiene .... 
J* Indian Ind* Lah* * 

♦ J". Indian Inst, Sci, . 

J. Inst. Brewing 
J. Inst. Metals . 

J. Inst Petroleum Tech. . 

J. Iron and Steel Inst. 

J. Landw 

J. Marine Biol. Assoc. U*K* 


J* Med* Res, 

3* Min. Agric. . 

J* Palk. Bad* . * 

J* Opt* Soc* Amer* 

♦tf* Pharm* Chim* 

J* Pharm* Expt* Ther. 

J* Pharm* Soc* Japan 

Physxcal Chem* 

J* Physiol* • 


Journal. 

JahxBsberioht der aohleeisehen Gesellsdiaft fhr titer- 
2dndfB<die Knltnr. 

Japaneae Jonrual of Physics. 

Jem-kontoieta Annaler. 

Journal of Agricultural Research. 

Journal of A^cnltural Science. 

Journal of the American Ceramic Society. 

Journal of the American Ohemical Society. 

Journal of the American Leather Qiemlsts* Assoeia* 
tion. 

Journal of the American Medical Association. 

Journal of the Association of Official Agricnltural 
Chemists. 

Journal of Biological Chemistry. 

Journal of the Canadian Mining Institute. 

See Kogyd-Kwagaku-Zasshi. 

Jonmal of the Chemioal, Metallurgical, and Mining 
Society of South Africa. 

Journal of the Chemical Society of Japan. (Nippon 
Kwamiku Kwai Shi.) 

Journal de Chimie physique. 

Journal of the College of Agriculture, Hokkaido Impe- 
rial UniTersity, Japan. 

Journal of the College of Agriculture, Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tolnro, Japan. 

Journal or the College of Engineering, Imperial Uni- 
versity of ToWo. 

Journal of the College of Science, Imperial University 
of Tokyo. 

Journal of Experimental Medicine. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute. 

Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung und Wasserversorgung. 
Journal of general Physiology. 

Journal of Genetics. 

Journal of Geolo^. 

Ohishitsugaku Easshi (Journal of the Gedlogical 
Society^of Tokyo). 

Journal of Hygiene. 

Journal of Indian Industries and Labour. 

Journal of the Indian Institute of Science. 

Journal of the Institute of Brewing. 

Journal of the Institute of Metals. 

Journal of the Institution of Petroleum Technolo- 
gists. 

Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute. 

Journal fflr Landwirtschaft. 

Journal of the Marine Biological Association of the 
United Kingdom. 

Journal of Medical Research. 

Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology. 

Journal of the Optical Society of America. 

Journal de Pharmacie et de Chimie. 

Journal of Pharmacology and Experimental Thera- 
peutics. 

Journal of the Pharmaceutical Society of Ja{>an 
(YakuMkusasshi). 

Journal of Physical Chemistry. 

Journal of Physiology. 
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Abbreviated Title. 

/. Pkyiioh Ftttk, g4n. • 

/. Phy$, Radium . • 

V. jw. Ohm* 

J. Proc, AncUic Soc. Bengal. 

J. Proc. Boy. Soc. New South 
Wales. 

J. Boy. Agric. Soe. . 

J, Boy. Army Med. Corps . 
J. Roy. Hort. Soc. • 

J. Boy, Soe. New South 
Wales. 

J. Roy. Soc. West Australia 
♦/. Buss. Phys. Chen. Soc. 


J. Scot. Met. Soc. 

J. Soc. Artf 

J. 800 . Dyers and Col. 

J. Soc. Leather Tnuiee Ohem. 
J. Soc. Olais Technology 
rj. S. African Assoc. Anal. 
L Chem. 

Changed 1922 to 
J. S. African Ohem. Inst . 
J. Textile Inst. • 

J. Usinea Gaz 

/. Washington Acad. Sci. . 

J. West Scotland Iron Steel 
Inst. 

K. Svenska Vet. Akad. 

Handl. 

Kentucky Exp. Stat Bull. 
Keram. Rundsch. 

Kew Ball. 

Kdj^o-Kwagaku-Zasshi (J. 

Cnem. Ind. Japan). 
*KolloidZ. 

*Koll. Chem. Boihffte 
Kosmos . . . . 

KUhn-Archiv . . . 

Kunststoffe • • 

Lancet . . . . 

Landw. Jahrb. . 

Landw. yorsucli 8 .-Stat. 
Leather Trades Rev. . 
Louisiana Bull. • 

Louisiana Planter 
Lunds Univ. ArssJ^. . 
Math. 4s Termis. irt. 

Medd. K. Vetenskapsakad. 
NobeUInst. 

Medd. an QrMamd . 

Med. Genees. Lab. Weltevre- 
den. 

Med. Chron. . 

Med. Klinik 
Mem. Accad. Lincei , 

Mem, Accad. Sci. Torino . 


JOTTEKAL. 

Journal de Physblogie et de Pathologic g^n^rale. 
Journal de Physique et le Radium* 

Journal fiir praktwhe Ohemie. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
New South Wales. 

Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. 

Journal of the Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

Journal and Proomings of the Royal Society of New 
South Wales. 

Journal of the Royal Society of West Australia. 
Journal of the Physical and Chemical Society of 
Russia. 

Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society. 

Journal of the Royal Society of Arts. 

Journal of the Society of Dyers and Colourists. 

Journal of the Society of Leather Trades Chemists. 
Journal of the Society of Glass Teohnolofflr. 

Journal of the South African Association m Analyticoin 
Chemists. J 


Journal of ths South African Chemical Institute. 
Journal of the Textile Institute. 

Journal dea Usines k Gaz. 

Journal of the Washington Academy of Science. 
Journal of the West of Scotland Iron and Steel 
Institute. 

Konffliga Svenska Yetenskaps Akademiens Hand- 
Tingar. 

Kentnexy Experimental Station, Bulletin. 

Keramisch Rundschau. 

Kew Bulletin. 

Kogyo-Kwagaku-Zasshi (Journal of Chemical Industry , 
Japan). 

Kolloia Zeitschrift. 

KoUoid’Chemiiche Beihefte. 

Kosmos (Lemberg). 

KUhn-Archiv. 

Kunststoffe. 

The Lancet. 

Landwirtschaftliche Jahrbiicher. 

Die landwirtaohaftlichen VersuohsStationen. 

Leather Trades Review. 

Louisiana Bulletin. 

Louisiana Planter. 

Lunds Universitets Ars-skrift. 

Mathematikai ^ Termdszettudomanyi Ertesito, Buda- 
pest. 

Medaelanden frSn Kongl-Yetenskapsakademieus Nobd- 
Institut. 

Meddelser on Gronland. * 

Mededeelingon uit het Geneeskundig Laboratorinm te 
Weltevreden. 

Medical Chronicle, 
lledizinisehe Klinik. 

Memorie della Reale Aocademia del Lincai. 

Ifamorie della Rede Acoademia delle Soienze di Torino. 
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Abbbbviated Title. 
M$m, Chiu Sci, Eydtd 

Mem. Coll. Sci. and Eng. 

Eydt5 Imp. Uwiv. 

Mem. Pept. Agric. India . 
Mem, Manchester Phil, Soc, 

Mem. Soc. Ing. Civ. . 

Me^n, Soc. Toscana Sci. Xat. 

M^m. Poudres . 

Mbtall 0 . £rz . 

Metrop. Water Bd. Rep. . 
Milch. Zentr. 

Min. Mag . .... 

Mitt. Materialpruf. . 

Miit. med. Ges. Tokyo 

MUt. Natnrforsch. Gcs. 
Halle. 

Mitt. Path. Inst. K. Univ. 
Japan. 

^Monatsh 

Momtsh. Math, Physik 
*M(m. Sci, 

Month, Not. Roy, Astr. Soc, 

Munch, med. JFoch. . 
Nachr, G^s, JVm, Got- 
tingen, 

Nature • . . . 

Naturwiss. 

Naturw. Rdsch. . 

New York Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 

New Zealand Dominion 
Laby. Kept. 

New Zealand Jnl. of Science 
and Technology 
Nippon Kwagaku Kwai Shi 
(J. Chem. Soc, Japan), 
Nova Acta Soc, Sci. . 

A uovo dm. 

Of vers. Fimka Vet.- Soc, 

*Oesterr. Chem.-Zcit , . 

Oil and Colour Trades J. . 
Oil, Paint, and Drug Rep. . 
Ovhsigt Danske Vid, Sclsk. 

Paper .... 
Papierfabr. 

Perf. and Essent. Oil Rec. . 
Per, Sofia . . • 

Petroleum Age. . 


JOUENAL. 

Memoirs of the College of Science, Ky5t5 Imperial 
University. 

Memoirs of the College of Science and Engineering, 
Kyot5 Imperial University. 

Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India. 

Memoirs nnd Proceedings of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society. 

M4moirea de la Soci4t4 des Ing^nieurs Civile de 
France. 

Memorie della Societk Toscana di Scienze naturali 
residents in Pisa. 

Memorial des Poudres. 

Metall und Erz. 

Metropolitan Water Board Reports. 

Milchwirtschaftliches Zentralblatt. 

Mmeralogical Magazine and Journal of the Mineral- 
ogical Society. 

Mittheilungen aus dem Materialprufungsamt zu Gross- 
Lichterfelde West. 

Mittheilungen der modizinischon Gesellschaft zu 
Tokyo. 

Mittheilungen dor Naturforschenden Gesellschaft zu 
Halle. 

Mitteil ungen aus dem paihologischcn Institut dor 
Kaiserlichen Univer&itat zu Sendai, Japan. 

Monatshefte fur Chemie und verwandte Teile anderer 
Wissenschaften. 

Monatshefte fur Mathematik und Physik. 

Moniteur Scientifique. 

Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
London. 

Munchener medizinische Wochenschrift. 

Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Gottingen. 

Nature. 

Die Naturwissenschaften. 

Naturwissenschaftliche Rundschau. 

New York Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletins. 

New Zealand Dominion Laboratory Reports. 

New Zealand Journal of Science and Technology. 

Nippon Kwagaku Kwa Shi (Journal of the Chemical 
Society of Japan). 

Nova Acta Regiae Societatis Scientiarum Upsaliensis. 

II Nuovo Cimento. 

Ofversigt af Finska Yetenskajis-Societ^^tens Forhand- 
lingar, Helsingfors. 

Oesterreichische Chemiker-Zeitung. 

Oil and Colour Trades Journal. 

Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter. 

Oversigt over det Kongelige Danske Videnskabenies 
Selskabs Forhandlingar. 

Paper. 

PApier-Fabrikant. 

Perfumery and Essential Oil Record. 

Pbriodieesko spisanie Sofia. 

Petroleum Age, including Petroleum. 
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Abbebviated Title, Journal. 

Pflilgtr^s Archiv • • • Archir fur die gesamte Physiologie dea Mouachen 

und der Thiere. 

Pharm, J, * * . • Pharmaceutical JonmaL 

*Pharm, Weekhlad . . Pharmoceutisch Weekblad. 

^ Pharm. ZerUr.-h. . . Pharmazeutische Zentralhalle. 

Phil Mag . .... Philosophical Magazine (The London, Edinburgh and 

Dublin). 

Phil. Trans. . . . Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 

London. 

Philippine J. Sci. . • Philippine Journal of Science. 

Phot J Photographic Journal. 

Phot. Korr. « . . Photographische Korrespondenz. 

Physical Rev, . . . Physical Review. 

Physikal. Z. . . . Physikaliache Zeitsohrift. 

Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. ♦ Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. 
Proc. Amer. Physiol. Soc. . Proceedings of the American Physiological Society. 
*Proc. Amer. Soc. Biol. Proceeding of the American Society of Biological 
Chem. Chemists. 

Proc. Amor. Soc. Civ. Eng. Proceedings of the American Society of Civil 

Engineers. 

Proc. Amer. Soc. Testing Proceedings of American Society for Testing Materials. 
Materials 

Proc. Austral. Inst Min. Proceedings of the Australasian Institute of Mining 
Met. and Metallurgy. 

Proc. Camh. Phil, Soc. . Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
Proc. Barham Phil. Soc. . Proceedings of the Durham Philosophical Socie^. 

Proc, Eng. Soc. W, Pa. , Proceedings of the Engineers' Society of Western 

Pennsylvania, 

Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. . . Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Proo. Inst Mech. Eng. . Proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical Endneers. 
*Proc. K. Akad. fVetensch, Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amster- 
Amsterdam. dam. Proceedings (English veision). 

Proc, Nat. Acad. Sci. • Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences. 

Proc. Nova Scotia Inst. Proceedings of the Nova Scotia Institute of Science. 
Sci. 

Proc. Phil. Soc. Glasgow . Proceedings of the Glasgow Ahilosophieal Society. 

Proc. Physical Soc. . • Proceedings of the Physical Society of London, 

Proc. Physiol. Soc. . . Proceedings of the Physiological Society. 

Proc, Boy. Inst, , . Proceedings of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

Proc, Boy. Irish Acad, . Piooeedingi of the Royal Irish Academy. 

*Proc. Boy. Soc. . , . Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

Proc, Boy. Soc, Edin . , . Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Proc. Boy. Soc, Med. . . Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine. 

Proc. Boy. Soc. Queensland Proceedings of the Royal Society of Queensland. 

Proc. Boy. Soc. Tasmania . Proceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania. 

Proc. Sci. Assoc.f Vizian- Proceedings of the Science Association, Maharajah’s 
agram College, Vizianagram. 

Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. Med. . Proceeding of the Society for Experimental Biology 

and Medicine. 

Proc. U.S. Nat, Mus, . . Proceedings of the United States National Museum. 

Proc, verb. Soc, Toscana Sci, Processi verbal! Societk Toscana di Scienze Naturali. 

Nat. 

Pulp and Paper Magazine . Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada. • 

Quart. J. Oeol. Soc. , . Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. 

Quart. J. Med, . . . Quarterly Journal of Medicine. 

Badium in Biol. Heilkunde Radium in Biologic und Heilkunde. 
i^c. Australian Mus. . Records of the Australian Museum. 

Bee. trav. hot. Nicrland. , Recueil des travaux botaniques N^rlandaises. 

*Bec. trav. chim. . . Recueil des travaux chimiques dea Fays*Bas. 
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JOURNALS FROK WHICH ABStRACtS ARB VABX. 


Abbrbvutbd Titui. Joubnal. 

Mmd,AeeatL Sci* R6iidioont<^ dtU* Aooidemia dalle SdeiiM Fleiehe t 

Napoli, Matematiche^ Napoli* 

Rend, let, Lowib, Sci, Lett, • Beadioonti delF Beale letituto Lombardo di Soieaae e 

Letteka. 

Rep, Auel, Aeeoc. Sd, • Report of the Anitraliaa Association for the Adranoe* 

meat of Science. 

Rep. Rrit, Aeeoe, • • Report of the British Association for the Advancement 

of Science* 

Rev. Chim. • . . Revue chimiqne . . . Oiicijelni organ udmKenja Jugo* 

slavenskih Kemi^ra. 

Rev, gin. Rot, . • . Revue g^4rale de Dotasiqne. 

Rev, gin. Colloid, , , Revue g^n^rale des Colloides. 

Rev. G4n. Mat. Col. . • Revue G4n4rale des Mati^res Colorantes. 

Rev. M4t Revue de M4taIInigie. 

Real Aead, Ciencieu Revista de la Beal Academia de Ciencias exactas, 
exad. Madrid, Fisicas y Naturales de Madrid. 

Riv, Min. Griet, lial, , . Rivista di Mmeralogia e Cristallograiia Italiana. 

*Eocmiki Chemji , . Roczniki Chemji organ Polskiego Towarzyatwa 

Chemicznego. 

Rbomilc Klnhu Pri. , , Sbornik Klubu P^rodovMeck^ho (Prague), 

Schweiz. Apoth. Zeit. . Schweiserische Apotheker Zeitung. 

Schweiz. Chem. Zeit. * Schweizerische Ohemiker Zeitung. 

ScUnee . • . • Science. 

Scient. Amer. • . . Scientific American. 

*Sd. Ind. Rep, Rmre-Bef Scientific and Industrial Reports of Roure-Bertrand 
irand File, Fils. 

Sci, Proc. Roy, Dvthl. Soe. , Scientific Proceeding of the Ito^al Dublin Society, 

Sd. Rep, Tdhoku Imp, Science Reports, T6lioku Imperial University. 

Unin, 

Sd. Trane, Roy. DM. Soc. Scientific Transactions of the Royal Dublin Society, 
Beifensied. Ztg. . . Seifensieder Zeitung. 

Sitzungeher. Akad. Muncken. Sitzungibeiichte der hayer ischen Akademie der Wissen- 

schaften zu Mlinehen* 

Sitzwigeher, Akad, fViee, Sitzungeberichte der Akademie der Wissensohaften, 
Wien, Wien, 

SUmngeher, Gee, Naturwiss, Sitzungsberichte der Gesellschaft sur Befordernng der 
Marburg, gesammten Naturwissenschaften in Marbni^. 

Sitzungeher, Heidelherger Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wis- 
Akad. Wie, senschaften. 

Sitzungeher. Med,Naiurwies, Sitzungsberichte der Mediziuisch-Naturwisaenachaft- 
Oee. Mdneter. lichen Gesellschaft zu MUnster-in-West&lens. 

Sitzungeher, Nalurforech, Sitzungsberichte der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft zu 
Gee, Roetock, RMtock. 

Sitzungeher, phye, med. Gee, Sitzunpberichte der physikalisch-medizinischen Gesell- 
Erlangen. sohaft zu Erlangen. 

Sitxwyeber, Preuee, Akad. Sitzoraberichte der Preussischen Akademie der 
Wiee. Berlin. mssensohaften zu Berlin. 

Skand. Arch. Physiol. , Skandinavisohes Arehiv flir Physiologie. 

Smithsonian Miscell. Coll. Smithsonian Miscellaneous OoUections. 

*Soil Sd. , , , Soil Science. 

Svfuth African, J, Ind. South African Journal of Industries. 

South African J, Sd. South African Journal of Science. 

Sprechsaal. , Sprechsaal. 

Stahl u. Eisen . Stahl und Sisen. 

Staz. sper. agr. ital. Stazioni sperimentali agrarie italiane. 

Strdhlenther, , Strahlentner^ie. 

Suom, Tied. Toim. Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituskia, 

Svenek Ketn, Tidekr, Svonsk Kemisk Tidskrift 

T, TransaotioBS of tha Chemical Society. 
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Abbekviatbd Title. 


Journal. 


Tech, Rep, Tiihciku Imp, 
Univ, 

Tekn. Tidik. 

Texiilber 

Ther, Oegenw, , 

Ther, Monuxieh, . 

Times Ei^. Supplt. . 
Tonind.-^it. . 

Trans. Amer. Electrocketn. 
Soc. 

Trans. Amer. Inst. Chem. 
Eug. 

Trans. Amer. Inst. Metals • 
Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. 
Eng. 

Trans. Ceram. Soo. . 

* Tram, Faraday Soc, 

Trans. Inst. Min. and Met. 

Tr. N. Eug; Inst. Min. and 
Mot. 

Trans, New Zealand Inst, . 
Trans. Nova Scotia Inst, Sci, 
Trans, Roy, Irish Acad, 
Trans, Roy, Soc, Canada , 
Trans, Roy, Soc, Min, 
Trans, Roy, Soc, Sth, 
Africa. 

Tsch, Min, Mitt, 

U.S., Bureau of Mines, Bull. 

and Tech. Papers. 

U.S. Bureau Plaut Ind. 

U.S. Oomm. Kept. • 

U.S. Dept. Agric. Bull. 

U.S, Hyg, Labor, Bull, 

U,S, Pat 

Univ. Illinois Bull. . 

Utah Agric. Coll. Ezper. 
Stat. Bull. 

Verh, Ocol, Rekhsanst, 
Wien, 

Verh, Oes, deut, Natur/orsch, 
Aerzte, 

Verh. Naturhist, med, Vcr. 
Heidelberg, 

Verh, Nalurhisi, Rheinl, . 

Verh, Physiol, Qu, Berlin , 

Verh, Schweiz, Nat, Oes, . 

Viet, Mem. Mus, Oeol, Sur- 
vey^ Canada, 

Videnskdb, Skrifter . 
Wiener Klin, Woch, , 

Wiss, Abhandl, PhysikaU 
Tech, Reichsanst, 


Technology Rep urts of the T6h^a ImperialUuiversitjrf 
Sendai, Jtoan. 

Teknisk Tidskrift 

Teztilberichte fiber Wissenschaft, Industrie und 
Handel. 

Die Therapie der Qegenwart 

Therapeutische Half-Monatshefte. 

Times Engineering Supplement. 

Tonindustrie-Zeitung. 

Transactions of the American Electrochemical Society, 

Transactions of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. 

Transactions of the American Institution of Metals. 

Transactions of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. 

Transactions of the Ceramic Society. 

Transactions of the Faraday Society. 

Transactions of the Institution of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy. 

Transactions of the North of England Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy. 

Transactions of the New Zealand Institute. 

Transactions of the Nova Scotia Institute of Science. 

Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Trausactions of the Royal Society of South Afnca. 

Tschermak’s Miueralogische Mitteilungen. 

United States Bureau of Mines, Bulletins and Tech- 
nical Papers. 

United States Bureau of Plant Industry. 

United States Commerce Reports, Daily Consular and 
Trade Reports. 

United States Department of Agriculture Bulletins. 

United States Hygienic Laboratory Bulletins. 

United States Patent. 

University of Illinois Bulletins. 

Utah Agricultural College Experiment Station 
Bulletins. 

Yerhandlungen der geologischen Reichsanstalt in Wien. 

Yerhandlungen der Gesellschaft deutscher Natur- 
forscher und Aertse. 

Yerhandlungen des naturhistorisch-medixinischen 
Yereins zu Heidelberg. 

Yerhandlungen des naturhistorischen Yereins der 
preussischen Rheinlande und Westfalens. 

Yerhandlungen der Physiologischen Gesellschaft zu 
Berlin. 

Yerhandlungen der Schweizerischen Naturforschenden 
Gesellschaft, Basel. j 

Yictoria Memorial Museum Geological Survey of 
Canada, Bulletin. 

Skrifter udgivne af Yidenskabsselskabet i Eristiania. 

Wiener Klinische Wochenschrift. 

Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen der Physikalisch* 
Technischen Reichsanstalt. 
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ABBBBVZATXD TiTLB. JoiTBKAL. , 

WiM.TerSff. SkiBBiia S^hk. Wimnsoliaifclioke VerdSentlichimgen aug dam Sk- 

maaAEo&zern. 

Wochbl. Papkrfiibr* • . Wocbeablatt fUr Pwiarfabrikation. 

Woch. t Biau« « « % Wochgaachrift fiir !lmttereL 

* Taku^uzasshi (i/. Fharm. Yakagaknzaaghi ( J onrnal of the Pharmaceutical Society 
i9oc. /opon). m Japan). 

Z, allg. FhyM^ ; . Zeitachrift for allfemeine Phyaiologie^ 

*2r. anal. Ch$m, • . • ZeiUduift fiir analytiache Cnemie* 

*ir. angew, Chm. . . Zeitaclirift fiir angewandte Chen^e. 

*Z. wnarff. Okem. . * Zeitachrift fhr anorganiache and allgemeine Chomie. 

Z, Biol Zeitachrift fiir Biologie. 

Z. dent. Oeol. Ga. . . Zeitachrift der deutachen Geologiachen Gesellaohaft. 

Z. deat. Oel-Fett Ind. . Zeitachrift der deutachen Oel- und Fett- Industrie. 

^Z. Sl^roifum. . • Zeitachrift fiir Slektrochemie. 

Z. «xp. Path. Thar. . . Zeitachrift fiir experimentelle Pathologic and Therapie. 

Z. gea. Brauer. • . . Zeitachrift fhr daa geaamte Brauwesen. 

Z. gw. exp. Med. . . Zaitsohrift fiir die geaamte experimentelle Medizin. 

Z. gea. Schiesa- u. Sprengs- Zeitachrift ftir daa geaamte Schieaa> and Sprengstoff- 

toffw. weaen. 

Z, ffyg. • • • . Zeitachrift fiir Hygiene und Infektionakiankheiten. 

Z. /mmttnif. . . . Zeitachrift fiir Immanitataforaohnng and export* 

mentelle Therapie. 

Z. Indrunmi. . * Zeitachrift fiir Inatrumentenknnde. 

Z. KryH. . . Zeitachrift fiir Kryatallographie. 

Z. Leder. Oerb. OhetfU Zeitachrift fdr Leder*and Qerberei-Chemie. 

Z. offentL Ohem. Zeitachrift fur offentliche Cheuiie« 

Z. PhyM. • Zeitachrift fdr Phyaik. 

*Z phyeikal. Cham. Zeitachrift fiir physikallaohe Ohemie, Stoohiometrie 

und Yerwandachaftalehre. 

Z. phyeikal. Chm. UiUerr. Zeitachrift fiir den physikalischen and Chemischen 
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